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Just  a  Word 


We  broke  our  own  record  of  "the  swift- 
est news  and  picture  service"  in  reporting 
the  Republican  Convention  in  The  Inde- 
pendent of  June  10-2G.  Only  four  days  after 
the  convention  had  nominated  Senator 
Harding  The  Independent,  with  the  can- 
didate's portrait  in  ctdors  on  the  cover,  was 
in  the  hands  of  its  readers.  Inside  the 
magazine  were  more  pictures  of  f>onator 
Harding,  of  Goverimr  Coolidge.  of  the  con- 
vention in  session,  and  of  its  foremost 
figures.  The  leading  article  gave  a  first- 
hand account  of  the  entire  convention  pro- 
ceedings ;  the  nomination  and  the  platform 
were  discussed  at  length  in  the  editorial 
pages :  the  platform  was  published  plank 
by  plank  ;  and  the  results  of  the  balloting 
were  summarized  in  The  Story  of  the 
Week.  This  Convention  Number  of  The 
Independent  "scooped"'  the  Sunday  news- 
papers as  well  as  the  other  weekly  news 
magazines  by  several  days.  Charles  Phelps 
Cushing  wrote  in  //  You  Don't  Wrife  Fic- 
tion, a  recently  published  bonk  of  advice  to 
authors,  "You  should  have  tried  The  Inde- 
pendent, tchich  makes  a  specialty  of  get- 
ting  hot  stuff  into  circulation  before  it  has 
time  to  cool."  The  June  19-20  issue  adds 
considerably  to  our  repntation  in  that 
respect. 


New  Plays 


yightshade.  An  American  drama  by  an 
unnamed  author  which  makes  the  most 
desperate  efforts  to  be  tragical  but  just 
misses  it  somehow.   (Garrick  Theater.) 

Seeing  Things,  a  highly  amusing  farce  by 
Margaret  Mayo  and  Aubrey  Kennedy. 
Frank  Mclntyre.  a  ouija-board  and  a  jeal- 
ous redhaired  wife  furnish  the  fun.  Laughs 
and  chaffs  at  Spiritualism.  (The  Playhouse 
Theater.) 

Remarkable  Remarks 

Ethel  Barrv.more — I  don't  like  New 
York.  I  do  like  Philadelphia. 

Se.xator  Jones — The  nomination  of 
Harding  was  a   brilliant   stroke. 

QtTEX  Mabie  of  RuNfAXiA  Whatever 
I  do  I  do  naturally  without  effort. 

Gov.  Henry  J.  Allen— We  stand  for 
justice  for  the  submerged  nine-tenths. 

Luke  McLuke — What  has  become  of 
the  old-fashioned  girl  who  used  to  think. 

Mrs.  Warren  G.  Harding — I  cannot 
see  why  anyone  should  want  to  be  Presi- 
dent. 

Chick  Evans — The  picture  of  a  man 
measuring  a  missed  two  foot  putt  Is  full  of 
meaning. 

Horatio  Bottomley— Let  the  United 
States  be  formally  notified  that,  whether 
she  comes  into  the   League  of  Nations  or 
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not,  she  must  have  no  shii)building  program 
not  approved  by  the  Allied  States. 

Vice-Phe.sident  Mak.siiall — I  wouldn't 
take  the  I'rosidential  nomination  on  a  sil- 
v(>r  platter. 

Warren  G.  Harding — If  we  must  have 
anarchy  in  the  land  or  hateful  autocracy, 
I  choose  autocracy. 

M.  L.  Blumentiial — Your  idea  of  an 
elderly  person  is  one  who  is  twenty  years 
older  than  yourself. 

Cholly  Knickerhocker — For  the  first 
time  in  many  years  Southampton,  the  sum- 
mer resort  de  luxe,  will  eclii)se  Newport. 

Norma  Talmage— I  have  a  bathing  suit 
at  home  that  is  guaranteed  to  raise  a  laugh 
— a  loving  glowing  red  with  the  cunningest 
shoes  to  match  and  a  red  cap  with  perky 
bows. 

John  Citizen  Telegrams 

Director  of  the  Census: 

You  forgot  to  count  enough  of  me 
stop  sure  my  town  has  more  than  you 
reckon  stop 

John  Citizen. 

Governor  Calvin  Coolidge: 

Congratulations  to  best  vice  presi- 
dent candidate  since  Roosevelt  stop  re- 
member 1924  stop 

John  Citizen. 

*** 

Herbert  Hoover: 

Of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy 
stop    Hebrews   eleven   thirty-eight   stop 
John  Citizen. 

Senator  Harding: 

May    you    prove    a    pleasant    disap- 
pointment to  my  expectations  stop 
John  Citizen. 

*** 

Major-General  Wood: 

Congratulations  on  your  manliness 
and  dignity  in  disappointment  shown 
again  as  before  when  you  could  not  get 
to  France  stop  all  America  respects 
you  stop 

John  Citizen. 
*** 

Blasco  Ibanez: 

Good  work  reporter  stop  go  to  San 
Francisco  and  do  it  again  stop 

John  Citizen. 

Ex-Senator  Elihu   Root: 

What  did  you  mean  by  your  plank 
stop  cable  my  expense  stop  no  end 
curious  stop 

John  Citizen. 
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Land  of  the  Pilgrims'  Pride 

A  ^  ild  ^  esterner's  Impressions  of  "  The  Home  of  the  Bean  and  the  Cod, 
Where  the  Cahots  Speak  Only  to  Lowells,  and  Lowells  Speak  Only  to  God  " 

By  Chester  T.  Crowell 


ABOUT  thirteen  years  ago  when  I  was 
a  cub  reporter  on  the  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  Express,  penniless  and  happy, 
eager,  earnest,  filled  with  the  desire 
to  know  more  about  this  wonderful  world,  a 
party  of  very  distinguished  men  from  Boston 
"appeared  in  our  midst,"  so  to  speak,  and  I 
was  assigned  to  interview  them.  In  those  days 
San  Antonio  was  struggling  to  develop  its  tour- 
ist trade,  there  was  a  boom  in  Southwest  Texas 
lands,  and  it  seemed  to  me  appropriate  to  ask 
the  Bostonese  for  their  impressions  of  San  An- 
tonio. Nearly  everyone  I  had  ever  confronted 
with  a  similar  question  had  proved  eager  for 
a  first  page  headline  by  saying  nice  things 
about  San  Antonio.  But  not  the  Bostonese! 
One  by  one  they  cleared  their  throats,  selected 
their  words  with  great  care,  looked  at  me  over 
their  spectacles  in  a  manner  that  indicated  I 
was  an  interesting  foreigner  and  expressed  their  all 
too  frank  opinion  of  "our  beautiful 
city."  Since  we  did  not  print  that 
particular  sort  of  opinion  my  after- 
noon was  wasted. 

They  told  me  the  streets  were  too 

narrow,  which  was  true.  San  Antonio 

simply     grew     up 


having  a  dry  winter.  I 
have  forgotten  some  of 
the  numerous  other  dis- 
agreeable things  they  said 
about  San  Antonio,  but 
most  of  them  were  pain- 
fully obvious. 

In  the  years  which 
have  intervened  San  An- 
tonio has  changed  nearly 
all  of  those  conditions. 
The  streets  have  been 
widened  and  straightened 
at  tremendous  cost.  For 
several  years  those 
streets  have  been  spot- 
less. I  could  rave  on   for 


Thirteen  years  ago  a  party  of  Bos- 
tonese highbrows  vTsited.  and  passed 
judgment,  on  San  Antonio.  Its  streets 
are  too  narrow,  too  crooked,  too  dirty, 
said  they.  Last  winter  I  visited  Bos- 
ton. Imagine  my  astonishment  on  dis- 
covering that  Boston  is  more  like  the 
San  Antonio  of  thirteen  years  ago 
than  any  other  city  I  have  ever  seen 


from  a  Mexican  vil 
lage.  They  called  my 
attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  streets  were 
very  crooked.  That 
was  also  true.  Many 
of  the  streets  had 
originally  followed 
the  banks  of  little 
creeks  or  the  cow 
trails  leading  to 
those  creeks.  They 
told  me  the  streets 
were  dirty,  which 
was  also  true.  That 
fact  was  especial- 
ly disagreeable  be- 
cause  the  wind 
would  blow  dust 
around  those  streets 
in  a  most  annoying 
manner.     We     were 


As  a   cub   reporter  in   San   Antonio   I  was 

assigned    to    interview   some    distinguished 

visitors  from  Boston  as  to  what  they  con-  ,  ,        .   ., 

sidered  interesting  about  our  beautiful  city    P^^^^  ^"^  P^^^^  about  the 

beauties  of  San  Antonio, 
but  I  forbear,  because  this  is  an  article  not  about  San 
Antonio  or  Texas  but  about  Boston. 

From  that  interview — and  more  from  the  bearing 
than  the  words  of  those  Bostonese — I  gathered  the  im- 
pression that  Boston  was  a  very  beautiful  city.  Last 
February  and  again  in  March  I  visited  Boston.  Imag- 
ine my  astonishment  on  discovering  that  Boston  is 
more  like  the  San  Antonio  of  thirteen  years  ago  than 
any  other  city  I  have  ever  seen.  The  streets  are  nar- 
row and  crooked,  and  at  that  time  they  were  filthy  be- 
yond what  would  be  possible  in  the  dry  climate  of  San 
Antonio.  Snow  was  piled  three  to  five  feet  deep  in  the 
outlying  districts  and  had  not  been  cleared  away  for  a 
month  or  more.  In  the  business  section  of  the  city, 
frozen  slush  was  a  foot  deep  and  on  top  of  that  was 
an  inch  to  four  inches  of  mud  that  splashed  from  under 
the  wheels  of  every  passing  vehicle.  Almost  nothing 
was  being  done  to  remedy  this  condition,  which  I 
learned  had  existed  nearly  all  winter.  Boston  Common 
does  not  compare  with  San  Antonio  parks,  nor  is  Bos- 
ton any  richer  in  historic  interest. 

At  the  hotel  where  I  stopped  my  room  number  was 
two-hundred-and-something,  but  I  was  on  the  fourth 
or  fifth  floor.  I  had  a  key  that  I  needed  a  wheelbarrow 
to  carry.  This  reminded  me  of  the  City  of  Mexico. 
Mexican  door  keys  are  always  enormous,  clumsy  things. 
Also  it  would  be  like  a  Mexican  to  have  the  rooms  num- 
bered two  hundred  on  some  other  than  the  second 
floor.  I  looked  and  looked  and  looked  again  for  some 
persons  like  the  Bostonese  I    [Continited  on  page  28 
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Harding  Keeps  His  Eye  on  the  Ball 

By  Donald  Wilhelm 


Now,  in  the  leafy  month  of  June,  comes  the 
Republican  bridegroom,  Mr.  Harding.  He 
speaks  a  mellifluent  tongue  and  stands  a  good- 
ly six-feet  tall,  with  a  pleasant  and  forceful  big 
hand  extended.  He  says  the  Grand  Old  Party  has  hon- 
ored him,  etc.,  and  you  wonder  a  little  whether  it  was 
the  Grand  Old  Party  so  much  as  the  Grand  Old  Guard. 
He  says  that  he  will  serve  the  Grand  Old  Party  faith- 
fully. And  you  wonder  if  that  implies  he  will  serve  the 
Grand  Old  Guard  faithfully.  For  he  is  a  party  man.  Not 
long  before  he  was  nominated  he  said: 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  criticism  that  I  have  no  specific 
platform.  It  is  the  truth.  I  have  no  personal  ends  to  serve 
in  platform-making.  No  one  man  can  make  a  party  plat- 
form. The  covenant  of  our  party  must  be  the  deliberate  and 
harmonized  convictions  of  representative  Republican 
thought,  digested  in  national  councils.  I  am  vastly  less  con- 
cerned about  who  is  to  be  nominated  than  I  am  about  the 
party  victory  so  essential  to  the  country.  I  have  a  con- 
fidence in  the  representative  judgment  of  the  national  con- 
vention and  shall  accept  its  judgment  and  support  its 
choice. 

Such  gracious  homage  to  party  rule  describes  the 
Senator  as  a  party  man.  He  would  speak  to  his  own 
hurt  in  defense  of  his  party.  He  did  so  in  1912 — Pro- 
gressives, some  of  them  now  factors  in  the  move  of  the 
Committee  of  Forty-eight  to  establish  a  third  party, 
recall  the  day.  He  is  a  party  man.  His  pride  is  that — 
that  and  his  quiet  and  rather  droll  insistence,  "I  am  an 

Ohio  Republi- 
can." And 
doubtless  t  o 
many  voters  it 
is  restful  to 
know  just 
"w  here,  he 
stands!"  He  is  a 
modest  man.  His 
friends  say  that 
his  paper,  the 
Marion  Star,  has 
never  printed  a 
line  to  advance 
his  political  am- 
bitions. Senator 
Harding's  own 
record  in  the 
C  o  n  g  r  essional 
Directory  i  n 
point  of  word 
places  him  as 
about  the  fifth 
most  modest 
Senator.  It 
states  briefly: 

Senator  Hard- 
ing was  born  in 
Blooming  Grove, 
Morrow  County, 
Ohio,  November 
2,  1865;  has  been 
a  newspaper  pub- 
lisher since  1884; 
is  married;  was 
member  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  and 
Seventy  -  sixth 
Ohio  General  As- 
semblies as  Sena- 


Vndcrwood  £  VndpnvoofI 

Warren  G.  Harding,  tlic  Republican  nom- 
inee for  President,  is  editor  and  proprie- 
tor of  the  Marion,  Ohio,  Star.  An  eloquent 
orator,  he  has  the  reputation  of  conducting 
whirlwind  campaigns.  At  present  junior 
Senator  from  Ohio,  he  was  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  his  home  state  in  1904-.')  and 
was  defeated  in  the  race  for  Governor  in 
1910.  Mrs.  Harding,  before  her  marriage 
in  1891,  was  Miss  Florence  Kling,  daughter 
of    a    leading    business    man    of    Marion, 

where  the  Hardin gs  still  have  a  home 
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tor  from  the  thirteenth  dis- 
trict, 1899-1903,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  Ohio  in  1904 
and  1905;  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  Novem- 
ber 3,  1914.  His  term  of  serv- 
ice will  expire  March  3,  1921. 

His  colleagues  like  him 
for  his  modesty,  no  doubt, 
and  for  his  graciousness,  and 
personal  charm.  "He  is,"  one 
of  them  said,  too,  "good  to 
look  upon,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  speakers  on  the  floor." 
His  enemies  are  few. 
Ohio  pretty  generally  loves 
him — he  has  spoken  in  all 
but  one  of  its  eighty-eight 
counties  and  in  many  of 
those  counties  many  times. 
Doubtless  if  he  is  elected  the 
nation  will  consider  how 
pleasant  a  figure  as  Presi- 
dent he  will  prove  to  be,  and 
doubtless  will  love  him  for 
his  big  stature  and  slow 
stride,  for  his  simplicity  and 
his  kindliness,  for  his  ap- 
peal to  steady-going  confi- 
dence. There  is  no  probabil- 
ity that  he  will  be  a  Riche- 
lieu, or  a  Roosevelt,  or  a 
Wilson,  in  his  study — or  on 
his  horse — alone.  He  will  not 
be  the  solitary  statesman. 
His  appeal,  rather,  it  may 
be  surmized,  will  be  that  of 
a  constitutional  statesman 
who  endeavors  to  express  in 
finely-cut  but  conservative 
phrase  the  political  creed  of 
his  party. 

The  Senator  is  a  publish- 
er. He  has  performed  about 
every  activity  in  that  pro- 
fession, called  by  dint  of  the 
resourcefulness  required  in 
it,  the  newspaper  game. 
Perhaps  the  Senator's  news- 


liidericood  di  Lnderwood 

Senator  Harding's  favorite 
sport  is  golf;  he  likes  dogs 
and  reveres  Roosevelt.  He 
would  make  honesty  the  first 
requisite  attribute  to  every 
man  entering  public  service. 
"We  can  never  hope  properly 
to  raise  the  public  standard 
until  we  elevate  the  individ- 
ual standard,"  he  has  said. 
"The  main  thing  is  to  get 
honest  men.  .  .  .  There 
is  no  end  to  the  reformation 
honesty  will  work.  It  exalts 
men  and  commands  confi- 
dence. Colonel  Roosevelt 
was  a  fine  example.  The 
American  worship  of  Col- 
onel Roosevelt  is  founded  on 
the  popular  belief  in  his 
absolute  honesty" 


paper  experience  enhanced 
in  his  mind  the  benefits  of  heeding  and  of  adjusting 
himself  to  public  opinion,  which  figures  imperiously,  of 
course,  in  the  counting-room.  And  public  opinion,  of 
course,  is  the  opinion  of  the  average  man — "a  cool, 
common  person,  with  considerate  heart,  with  figures  in 
his  mind,  with  his  own  business  to  attend  to,  with  a 
set  of  ordinary  notions  arising  from  study  of  ordinary 
life.  He  can't  bear  novelties  or  originalities." 

That  experience  may  prove  in  many  ways  valuable. 
For  good  or  ill  the  phenomenon  of  political  representa- 
tion of  economic  groups — which  you  can  describe  as 
the  essence  of  Bolshevism,  if  you  like — has  come  into 
existence  in  our  National  life.  And  in  some  respects  its 
manifestations  will  affect  the  Senator's  opportunity 
predictably.  In  short,  it  is  foolish  to  imagine  that  the 
ballot  is  king.  For  there  are  ways  to  get  behind  the 
ballot.  There  are  many  groups,  most  of  them  economic, 
getting  behind  the  ballot.   Party  lines  were   never  so 
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uncertain.  For  years  capital  exercized  its  economic 
prowess  politically.  It  jrot  behind  the  press  and  in  other 
elemental  ways  got  behind  the  voters.  In  1913 — and 
thereafter — the  National  Woman's  party  decisively 
demonstrated  its  new  prowess  politically,  as  a  group 
largely  economic,  along  with  other  less  aggressive 
groups  of  women.  The  Adamson  law  was  important 
historically  because,  along  with  other  laws,  it  was  the 
product  of  political  action  achieved  by  the  labor  group. 
In  the  present  campaign,  now,  what  is  the  situation? 

Capital,  of  course,  has  made  its  demands  known.  Its 
prowess  is  exercized  in  both  parties,  however.  It  exer- 
cizes great  influence  in  both  parties.  You  hear  it  said 
that  it  controls  both  parties.  But  that  contention  is 
far-fetched  nowadays. 

For  labor  has  come  of  age  in  the  last  half-dozen 
years.  Its  huge  army  is  disciplined.  Its  leaders  know 
the  game.  Whereas  the  Senator  never  has  risen  above 
party,  and  probably  never  will,  labor  puts  its  aims 
above  party.  It  has  approximately  50,000  local-union 
and  other  non-partizan  committees  at  work.  It  has  been 
utilizing    non-partizan    prowess    since    1881,    but    that 


prowess  was  negligible  as  compared  to  the  present 
year.  Now,  with  railroad  organizations  and  all  others, 
the  ranks  of  labor  are  well  above  five  millions,  not 
counting  wives,  sisters  or  other  womanfolk. 

There  are  groups,  and  clitiues,  and  these  huge  num- 
bers are  not  all  subject  to  the  desires  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  by  any  means.  But  recalling  to 
mind  that  in  1912  the  total  vote  cast  for  Presidential 
electors  was  only  15,031,169  and  in  1916  only  18,528,- 
743,  and  assuming,  let  us  say,  that  labor  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Republican  party,  or  Mr.  Harding,  and  you 
can  see  the  significance  of  this  huge  group  vote. 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact  not  only  is  it  fairly  estab- 
lished that  labor  cannot  expect  much  from  the  Republi- 
can party,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  out  of  a  total 
of  twenty-seven  opportunities  during  the  last  three 
Congresses,  Mr.  Harding  voted  favorably  to  labor  only 
seven  times,  unfavorably  ten  times,  was  paired  un- 
favorably once,  did  not  vote  at  all  in.  nine  other 
instances. 

He  voted  for  the  National  Suffrage  Amendment 
three    times.    But,  at    that,     [Continued    on    page    26 


The  Real  Head  of  the  Ticket 


By  John  Clair  Minot 

Literary  Editor  o£  the  Boston  Herald 


ONE  night  during  a  Massa- 
chusetts political  cam- 
paign several  years  ago 
Calvin  Coolidge,  not  then 
Governor  of  the  commonwealth 
but  undeniably  on  the  road  to  that 
office,  dropped  into  the  Boston 
Herald  editorial  rooms  for  a  social 
call.  He  was  sitting  in  as  easy  a 
chair  as  the  sanctum  boasted, 
reading  a  newspaper,  when  a 
mouse,  rambling  around  in  friend- 
ly fashion  after  the  way  of  news- 
paper office  mice  from  time  imme- 
morial, scampered  directly  over 
his  outstretched  feet.  Did  he  start 
suddenly  and  perhaps  emit  an  ex- 
clamation more  emphatic  than  ele- 
gant? Most  of  us  would  have  done 
just  that  thing,  but  sudden  starts 
and  unpremeditated  remarks  are 
not  Coolidge  characteristics.  With 
the  utmost  deliberation  he  laid  the 
newspaper  down  in  his  lap  and 
said  with  a  drawl,  "That  seemed 
to  be  a  mouse!"  He  resumed  his 
reading  and  spoke  no  more  for  an- 
other ten  minutes. 

So  it  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be.  Governor  Coolidge  is  long  on 
caution  and  slow  on  speech.  Slow 
and  sure  is  his  way — not  too  slow, 
but  always  absolutely  sure.  Silence  and  circumspection 
are  virtues  that  he  inherited  from  his  ancestors,  silent, 
square-jawed  Vermont  farmer  folk.  His  father  still 
lives  in  the  Green  Mountain  state  and  the  neighbors 
will  tell  you  that  the  Massachusetts  Governor  is  "a 
chip  of  the  old  block."  Some  may  get  the  impression 
that  he  has  a  suspicious  nature,  but  that  is  hardly  a 
fair  interpretation  of  the  painstaking  thoroness  with 
which  he  studies  both  those  with  whom  he  deals  and 


Paul  Thompson 

Calvin  Coolidge,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  is 
not  what  you  would  call  an  orator.  He  does  not 
use  verbal  smoke  screens  to  conceal  his  thoughts 
or  to  cover  the  lack  of  definite,  positive  views. 
He  talks  only  when  he  has  something  to  say 
and  when  he  has  well  considered  how  he  will 
say  it.  But  he  is  a  patient,  self-controlled  public 
servant,  a  silent,  modest,  conscientious  Gov- 
ernor, courageous  and  as  firm  as  the  granite 
of  his  native  hills 


every  problem  set  before  him  for 
solution.  There  are  very  few  men 
in  whom  he  confides,  very  few 
things  that  he  takes  for  granted 
without  a  personal  investigation. 
Calvin  Coolidge  is  not  the  good 
mixer  that  the  man  who  succeeds 
in  political  life  is  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be.  Neither  in  college  nor 
in  the  twenty-five  years  that  have 
passed  since  Amherst  gave  him  his 
degree  has  he  become  a  member 
of  any  fraternal  organization.  He 
says  it  is  because  he  has  not  had 
time,  but  a  more  socially-inclined 
man  in  his  position  would  have 
managed  to  find  the  time.  His 
home — where  he  and  Mrs.  Cool- 
idge have  two  fine  sons — and  his 
work  have  absorbed  his  interest. 
And  on  Sundays  he  has  always 
been  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
Congregational  church  of  his 
Puritan  ancestors. 

If  Governor  Coolidge  makes  any 
enemies  in  the  coming  campaign 
it  will  be  an  utterly  new  experi- 
ence for  him.  In  his  career  from 
councilman  and  then  mayor  of  the 
little  city  of  Northampton  to  the 
governorship  he  has  never  made 
enemies  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
term  or  been  opposed  on  personal  grounds.  He  has  had 
few  critics.  He  has  made  few  promises — certainly  none 
that  he  ever  broke.  Yet  he  is  not  what  you  would  call 
a  tactful  man,  for  his  habitual  reserve  leaves  him  open 
to  misunderstandings  and  misinterpretations.  He  has 
actually  avoided  the  newspaper  publicity  that  men 
seeking  office  commonly  court  with  much  zeal.  And  he 
has  constantly  given  the  impression  of  being  indiffer- 
ent  to    his    own    political    fortunes— -certainly    he    has 
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ernor  Coolidge  was  born  at  Plymouth, 
Vermont,  in  July,  1872.  His  mother  died 
when  he  was  twelve  years  old  but  his 
father,  John  Coolidge  (standing  behind 
him)  still  lives  in  the  Green  Mountains. 
The  third  generation  is  represented  by 
Calvin,  Jr.  (left) ,  and  John,  Governor 
Coolidge's  young  sons 


never  neglected  the  job  at  hand  to  give  time 

to  plans  for  political  advancement.  It  was  so 

when    he    became    Lieutenant-Governor    and 

Governor;  it  was  so  during  the  progress  of 

the  Chicago  convention. 

He   has    not   the    ready    smile    and   cordial 

manner   that   we   usually   associate   with   the 

candidate  for  office.  The  line  of  his  mouth  is 

too    straight    and    his    lips    are    too    tightly 

pressed.    Yet    he    radiates    confidence    rather 

than  coldness.  He  has  a  whimsical   sense  of 

humor    and    his    eyes    readily    light    with    a 

friendly  twinkle.  He  enjoys  a  joke  and  has  no 

false  sense  of  dignity  that  prevents  him  from 

making   one,    but    it   is   unthinkable   that    he 

would  use  his  sense  of  humor  to  entertain  a 

crowd    or   to   win   votes — life   is   too    serious 

with  him  for  that  sort  of  thing.  He  talks  only 

when  he  has  something  to  say  and  when  he 

has  well  considered  how  he  will  say  it.  He  is 

a  first  class  listener.  Once  a  committee  visit- 
ed him  to  get  his  opinion  of  a  proposed  plank     inderwond &  underwood 

in  the   platform   on   which   he  was   to   run   for      Sprung ^from^sure,  silent  farmer  folk^  Gov 

Governor.    The    chairman    of    the    delegation 

explained  the  plank  and  asked  him  what  he 

thought  of  it.  He  remained  as  silent  and  as 

motionless  as  the  Sphinx.   The  chairman  re- 
peated his  question.   The  Governor  remained 

silent,  but  slowly  swung  his  swivel  chair  so 

that  he  could  look  out  of  the  window,  and  he 

kept  his  mouth  closed  and  his  gaze  out  of  the  window 

till  the  committee  retired  from  the  room.  It  was  not 

hostility  or  the  display  of  "an  odd  streak."  He  simply 

had   not   considered   the   matter   long  enough   to   have 

formed  an  opinion  and  until  he  had  something  to  say 

he  kept  silent.  That  is 
his  way.  He  does  not 
use  verbal  smoke 
screens  to  conceal  his 
thoughts  or  to  cover 
the  lack  of  definite, 
positive  views. 

When  things  were 
reaching  a  crisis  in  the 
Boston  police  strike 
and  the  city  was  under 
the  anxious  eye  of  the 
whole  country.  Gov- 
ernor Coolidge  kept  si- 
lent so  long  that  the 
emissaries  of  chaos 
thought  that  they  had 
frightened  him.  Po- 
lice Commissioner  Cur- 
tis was  bearing  the 
burden  of  the  fight 
and  providing  the  stiff 
backbone  on  which 
everything  depended. 
Then  the  Governor 
s  pj3  k  e  and  to  the 
trenchancy  of  his  ut- 
terance— "There  is  no 
right  to  strike  against 
the  public  safety  by 
anybody,  anywhere, 
any  time" — there  was 
corresponding  vigor  of 
action  in  backing  up 
the  police  commission- 
er. From  that  day  the 
country     has     been 


watching  this  patient, 
self-controlled  public  ser- 
vant, this  silent,  mod- 
est, conscientious  Govern- 
or, who  is  as  firm  as  the 
granite  of  his  native  hills 
when  he  is  convinced  that 
the  side  he  takes  is  that 
of  right  and  justice  and 
the  public  interest. 

Granted  his  absolute  in- 
tegrity,   his    fearlessness 
and    his    devotion    to    a 
square  deal  for  all,  is  he 
to  be  classed  as  too  con- 
servative  to   satisfy   pro- 
gressive Republicans  and 
the  independents?  Let  the 
unqualified    support    that 
he  has  had  from  Massa- 
chusetts Republicans  and 
independents      of      every 
shade  and  degree  be  one 
answer  to  that.  For  what- 
ever office  he  has  been  a 
candidate   he   has   unfail- 
ingly run  many  thousands 
ahead  of  his  ticket.  There 
is    perhaps    another    an- 
swer in  his  advice  to  the 
Massachusetts  Senate  when  he  was  elected  to  preside 
over  it:  "Expect  to  be  called  a  standpatter,  but  don't 
be  a  standpatter.  Expect  to  be  called  a  demagog  but 
don't  be   a  demagog.   Don't  hesitate   to  be  as   revolu- 
tionary as  science.  Don't  hesitate  to  be  as  reactionary 
as  the  multiplication  table.  Don't  expect  to  build  up  the 
weak  by  pulling  down  the  strong.  Don't  hurry  to  leg- 
islate. Give  administration  a  chance  to  catch  up  with 
legislation." 

Over  and  over  again  in  his  public  addresses  you  will 
find  the  note  of  spiritual  appeal.  The  material  triumphs 
of  our  civilization  are  all  right  so  far  as  they  go,  but 
they  are  only  a  part  of  the  story.  "Man,"  he  said  to  the 
Massachusetts  legislature,  "has  a  spiritual  nature. 
Touch  it  and  it  must  respond  as  the  magnet  responds 
to  the  pole.  To  that,  not  to  selfishness,  let  the  laws  of 
the  commonwealth  appeal.  Recognize  the  immortal 
worth  and  dignity  of  man." 

When  Governor  Coolidge  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  from  Amherst  a  year  ago  President 
Meiklejohn  complimented  him  on  teaching  the  lesson 
of  "adequate  brevity"   in  his    [Continued  on  page  27 


Underwood  &  Underwood 

Governor  Coolidge  has  no  false 
sense  of  dignity.  He  is  not  too 
proud  to  wear  overalls  and  he  en- 
joys a  joke,  his  eyes  readily  light- 
ing up  with  a  friendly  twinkle.  His 
own  particular  brand  of  humor  is 
very  dry 


Some  of  Governor  Coolidge's 
Remarkable  Remarks 

Do  the  day's  work. 

Expect  to  be  called  a  stand-patter,  but  don't  be  a  stand- 
patter. Expect  to  be  called  a  demagog,  but  don't  be  a 
demagog. 

Don't  hesitate  to  be  as  revolutionary  as  science. 

Don't  hesitate  to  be  as  reactionary  as  the  multiplication 
table. 

We  need  more  of  the  office  desk  and  less  of  the  show 
window  in  politics. 

Let  men  in  public  life  substitute  the  midnight  oil  for  the 
limelight. 

The  man  who  builds  a  factory  builds  a  temple;  the  man 
who  works  there  worships  there. 

Men  do  not  make  laws;  they  do  but  discover  them. 


Fourth  article  in  The  Independent's  Industrial  Series  on  the  big  plants 
that  are  finding  a  successful  answer  to  the  problems  of  labor  unrest 

Why  the  Leitcli  Plan  Makes  Good 

By  Professor  John  R.  Commons,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 

In   collaboration  with   A.  P.  Haake,   O.   F.   Carpenter,    Malcom  Sharp, 
Jennie  McMiiUin  Turner,  Ethel  B.  Dietrich,  Jean  Davis,  John  A.  Commons 


THE  Packard  Piano  Company 
had  won  the  strike  in  1912. 
But  the  workers  who  came 
back  were  sullen,  production 
was  low,  harmony  gone.  In  the  midst 
of  this  distressing  situation  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  Albert  S.  Bond, 
chanced  to  hear  John  Leitch  deliver  a 
lecture  on  industrial  democracy. 

Leitch  is  an  industrial  evangelist. 
He  converted  Mr.  Bond.  Bond  saw 
the  error  of  his  ways.  He  had  been 
a  salesman  but  he  had  not  applied  the 
psychology  of  salesmanship  to  his  em- 
ployees. He  had  been  "driving"  them, 
not  "selling"  them  the  Packard  piano. 
Forthwith  he  changed  his  character 
and  attitude  toward  labor.  He  accept- 
ed at  once  the  four  corner  stones  of 
Leitch's  Industrial  Democracy — Jus- 
tice, Cooperation,  Economy,  Energy 
and  the  capstone.  Service. 

Next    he    induced    Leitch    to    come 
over  and  convert  his  workmen.  Mass 
meetings  were  held  on  company  time. 
At  first  the  men  were  cold  and  skep- 
tical. They  wondered  what  the  man- 
agement was  trying  to  "put  over."   But  after  a  few 
meetings  they  too  were  converted.  When  the  psycholog- 
ical hour  arrived,  Leitch  offered  his  resolution  and  it 
was  adopted : 

"We,  the  employees,  officers  and  directors  of  the 
Packard  Piano  Company,  recognizing  that  Justice  is  the 
greatest  good  and  Injustice  the  greatest  evil,  do  hereby 
lay,  and  subscribe  to,  as  the  first  Corner  Stone  of  our 
Policy,  this  greatest  of  all  good." 

We  talked  with  Mr.  Bond  and  thirty  or  more  em- 
ployees. They  have  unbounded  faith  in  Industrial  Dem- 
ocracy. They  speak  the  common  language  of  Justice. 
The  firm  that  makes  the  best  men  will  make  the  best 
pianos.  The  great  end  of  Justice  is  "to  construct  broader 
character  as  individuals,"  as  the  foundation  of  "broader 
commerce  as  an  institution." 

Cooperation  was  the  second  corner  stone  laid  by 
John  Leitch.  Cooperation  is  the  way  to  obtain  Justice. 
In  the  other  Leitch  plants  which  we  visited  we  found 
the  whole  machinery  of  representative  democracy  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — a 
Cabinet,  a  Senate,  a  House  of  Representatives.  But  the 
Packard  company  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  have 
representative  bodies  for  a  force  of  less  than  300.  So 
everybody  attends  the  meetings. 

In  the  beginning  they  held  a  meeting  every  week; 
now  about  once  a  month.  Factory  problems  are  dis- 
cussed and  decided  by  the  Committee     

of  the  Whole.  If  an  investigation  is 
necessary,  a  special  committee  of  five, 
three  elected  by  the  employees  and 
two    appointed    by    the    management, 


John  Leitch,  industrial  evangelist, 
whose  plan  of  establishing  cooperation 
between  employees  and  employers  is 
an  outstanding  feature  in  the  solution 
of  labor  troubles  today 


make  the  investigation  and  report  to 
the  next  meeting. 

The  factory  was  hard  hit  in  1914, 
following  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War.  A  cabinet  maker  arose  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  suggested 
that  they  work  three  days  a  week  and 
spread  the  unemployment  over  the 
entire  force  instead  of  concentrating 
it.  The  foremen  volunteered  to  reduce 
their  own  salaries  twenty-five  per 
cent.  The  Committee  of  the  Whole 
agreed  to  operate  three  days  a  week, 
but  the  management  was  able  to  as- 
sure them  four  days. 

A  backmaker  is  stated  to  have  told 
how  cooperation  worked  in  his  de- 
partment. "When  I  started  in  this 
week,"  he  said,  "it  took  two  men  ten 
hours  to  make  six  backs.  That's  the 
same  as  one  man  working  ten  hours 
to  make  three  backs — or  a  back  every 
three  and  a  third  hours.  Now  one  man 
can  complete  a  back  in  an  hour,  and 
the  work  is  much  easier  than  it  ever 
was  in  the  past.  How  did  we  do  it? 


Well,  it  was  because  the  Packard 
Piano  Policy  got  us  to  do  it.  The  men  at  the  head  said 
to  us,  'Now,  boys,  we  all  want  to  do  our  best,  and  some- 
times doing  our  best  doesn't  mean  working  our  heads 
off.  The  easier  our  work  becomes,  the  better  specialists 
we  become — so  try  to  see  if  there  aren't  better  ways 
of  doing  things.'  And  what  I  have  told  you  about  this 
department  shows  what  cooperation  can  do." 

While  we  sat  in  the  president's  office,  several  workers 
came  to  the  door,  which  is  kept  open  without  any  sign, 
"Private."  The  workers  halted  when  they  saw  us.  In 
every  case  Mr.  Bond  excused  himself  and  gave  priority 
to  the  workers.  These  interviews  cover  every  subject — 
shop  problems,  domestic,  financial  problems.  It  is  the 
latter  that  give  to  the  president  his  opportunity  to 
win  the  confidence  of  the  workers. 

Economy  is  the  third  corner  stone.  The  "Collective 
Economy  Dividend"  is  John  Leitch's  inducement  to 
economy.  "I  take  the  cost  of  a  unit  of  production  in 
the  period  preceding  the  introduction  of  Industrial 
Democracy,"  says  Leitch,  "and  compare  that  cost  with 
results  after  Democracy  has  gone  into  effect.  If  there 
is  a  saving,  then  one-half  that  aggregate  saving  is  the 
amount  of  the  economy  dividend  for  the  period  and  is 
paid  to  the  men  as  an  added  percentage  to  wages." 

In  the  Packard  Piano  Company  it  is  simplified  as 
follows:  Three  hundred  pianos  a  month  are  the  stand- 
ard. If  the  factory  turns  out  300  pianos,  the  employees 

get  5  per  cent,  dividend  added  to  their 

r:        ~        ;       ~;        ;      r~";     r     wages;   and  21/2   per  cent,   additional 

In ext  Month  — Can  the  Leitch      foj.  every  25  in  excess  of  300.   The 

Plan  Fall  Down  ?  dividend  is  paid  the  first  pay  day  in 

^^^^___^__^^_^_____^__     the  following   ^Continued  on  page  32 
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Are  We  Backsliding? 

A  Message  from  the  British  Nation  to  the  American  People 
By  the  Rt.  Hon.  C.  A.  McCurdy,  K.  C,  M.  P. 

British  Food  Controller 


THE  month  of  May 
marked  another  mile- 
stone for  Great  Britain 
in  the  history  of  the 
A^ar.  The  Liberal  Party  by  a 
)arge  majority  at  the  Party 
Federation  held  at  Leamington 
has  resolved  that  the  necessity 
for  a  war-time  coalition  of  po- 
litical parties  no  longer  exists, 
and  that  the  continuance  of  any 
such  coalition  is  contrary  to 
Liberal  principles.  The  decision 
of  the  Liberal  Federation  was 
not  altogether  unexpected.  We 
are  now  a  long  way  from  the 
war-time  spirit  which  covered 
England  with  potato  plots, 
largely  increased  the  wheat 
harvest,  and  linked  English  and 
Irish,  Conservatives  and  Radi- 
cals, in  temporary  bonds  of 
closest  cooperation  and  friend- 
ship. I  am  afraid  that  as  a  na- 
tion we  are  what  the  Methodists  call  backsliders.  We 
are  falling  away  from  grace,  losing  our  ideals,  and  1 
imagine  we  are  by  no  means  the  only  people  in  the  world 
of  whom  the  same  thing  might  be  said. 

The  war  was  won  by  the  closest  and  most 
loyal  cooperation  of  men  and  women  of  all  classes 
and  of  all  parties,  of  all  races  and  of  all  colors,  of  a 
great  number  of  different  peoples  and  of  several  con- 
tinents. In  the  fire  of  war  we  were  all  welded  into  a 
white  heat  of  single  endeavor.  At  that  time  it  seemed 
perfectly  natural  to  suppose  that  whatever  happened 
when  the  war  was  over  never  again  could  we  come  back 
to  the  party  strife,  to  the  racial  hatreds,  to  the  con- 
tinental rivalries  of  what  seemed  a  far  distant  past. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  war  which  must 
change  the  map  of  Europe  so  profoundly  would  change 
no  less  profoundly  the  spirit  and  outlook  of  mankind. 
President  Wilson's  great  speeches  on  the  necessity  for 
a  League  of  Nations  that  should  make  forever  impos- 
sible any  repetition  of  the  horrors  of  war  struck  a  re- 
sponsive chord  in  every  English  heart. 

Up  to  the  present  we  have  not  weakened  very  per- 
ceptibly upon  the  League  of  Nations  ideal.  We  are  still 
looking  to  the  League  of  Nations  as  our  best  hope  for 
the  international  future  of  the  world,  but  the  British 
Liberal  Party  has  made  the  first  definite  step  toward 
a  break-away  from  war-time  cooperation  at  home.  I 
was  present  at  the  Liberal  Federation  meeting  when 
this  important  decision  was  arrived  at.  At  the  same 
time  the  Liberal  Party  circulated  among  the  delegates 
a  statement  of  its  continued  belief  in  the  desirability 
and  necessity  of  a  League  of  Nations.  It  seems  a  some- 
what inconsistent  decision  to  insist  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  French  and  Belgians  ought  to  forget 
all  the  wrongs  from  which  they  have  suffered  so  deep- 
ly and  be  prepared  to  take  the  hand  of  Germany  as  a 
friend  and  partner  in  a  world  league  of  associated 
peoples,  but  at  the  same  time  to  insist  that  the  time 
has  com©  when  there  i§  no  longer  any  necessity  for 
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Trying  to  keep  his  balance 


friendship  or  cooperation  be- 
tween political  parties  in  this 
country. 

I  think  it  was  Labriola,  the 
Italian  economist,  who  once 
pointed  out  that  the  progress 
of  humanity  is  never  in  a 
straight  line;  it  always  moves 
in  circles.  From  the  earliest 
stages  of  recorded  history  there 
is  no  measured  march  of 
progress  from  barbarism  to 
civilization,  from  chaos  to  law; 
always  recurring  circles  in 
which  mankind  toils  painfully 
up  the  slope,  it  may  be  for  cen- 
turies or  for  thousands  of 
years,  always  to  fall  back  again 
until  a  new  cycle  of  progress  is 
commenced. 

During  the  great  war  it  ap- 
peared to  most  of  us  that  sure- 
ly mankind  was  now  moving  at 
terrific  speed  either  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  existing  civilization  in  Europe,  or  to 
the  commencement  of  some  new  and  better  stage  in 
the  human  history.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
pace  of  human  affairs  had  been  quickened.  But  al- 
ready we  can  perceive  the  movement  of  reaction.  To- 
day everyone  is  saying  that  the  war  is  over;  everyone 
is  impatiently  asking  when  we  shall  get  back  to  pre- 
war prices,  to  pre-war  politics.  We  are  no  longer 
dreaming  dreams  of  the  new  world  which  peace  was 
to  usher  in,  we  are  content  with  the  humbler  and 
easier  ideal  of  getting  back  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
the  old  state  of  things.  Most  of  them  seem  to  be  for- 
gotten as  soon  as  peace  comes  in  sight. 

In  the  action  which  the  Liberal  Party  machine 
has  taken  it  is  only  following  at  a  respectful  distance 
the  action  which  the  Labor  Party  took  immediately  the 
armistice  was  signed,  when,  as  I  explained  in  my  last 
article,  they  at  once  called  their  men  out  of  the  Coali- 
tion Government  and  refused  any  assistance  in  the 
national  work  of  reconstruction. 

The  motives  of  the  Labor  Party  in  taking  that  course, 
if  not  very  creditable,  were  at  least  easy  to  under- 
stand. They  are  preparing  for  the  great  day  when  they 
expect  to  overwhelm  all  other  political  parties  and  as- 
sume the  reins  of  government  for  Great  Britain.  This 
is  a  big  job,  and  they  were  so  impatient  to  get  at  it 
that  they  could  not  wait  even  for  the  soldiers  to  be  de- 
mobilized before  launching  their  new  political  cam- 
paign. 

But  the  Liberal  Party  can  entertain  no  such  ambi- 
tions at  the  present  time.  The  independent  section  of 
the  Liberal  Party,  which  is  alone  responsible  for  the 
Leamington  resolution,  numbers  less  than  thirty  mem- 
bers of  the  British  House  of  Commons.  The  last  twelve 
months  of  by-elections,  with  all  their  varied  fortunes, 
have  not  added  one  to  the  number  of  the  independent 
Liberal  Party.  They  cannot,  therefore,  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  capture  the  constituencies  without  friends  or 
allies,  at  any  rate  in  the  near  [Continued  on  page  31 


The  American  Red  Cross  has  made 
its  transition  from  a  war  to  a  peace 
time  basis  and  is  now  busy  carrying 
on  its  part  of  the  work  pertaining 
to  after-war  problems,  which  in- 
cludes instruction  in  first  aitl,  which 
it  gives  to  miners,  loggers,  firemen, 
policemen    and     industrial     workers 


With  a  junior  membership  of  14,- 
000,000 — as  well  as  an  adult  mem- 
bership of  10,000,000— the  American 
Red  Cross  is  now  making  a  special 
effort  to  eliminate  the  ravages  due 
to  disease.  This  class  in  home  nurs- 
ing is  being  held  at  a  New  York 
City  High  School 


Your  Red  Cross 

A     Message    from     the 

United  States  Government 

By  Frederick  C.  Munroe 

General  Manager  of  the  American 
Red  Cross 


In  Europe,  the  war  caused  wide- 
spread race  suicide,  even  in  Ger- 
many a  comprehensive  movement 
being  started  to  train  child-welfare 
visitors  in  order  to  conserve  the 
lives  of  the  few  war  babies.  Thi? 
baby  is  American 


Photos  by  American  lied  Cross 

Frederick    C.    Munroe 

IT  is  the  purpose  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  as  its  contribution  to  the  work 
of  reconstruction,  to  apply  to  after- 
war  problems  the  service  which  it  ren- 
dered during  the  war.  One  of  the  chief  lessons 
taught  by  the  greatest  war  of  all  time  was 
that  all  individuals  and  agencies,  public  and 
private,  must  work  together  in  order  that  the 
world  of  the  future  might  be  a  better  place 
to  live  in  than  it  was  before  the  assault  in 
force  on  civilization.  And  so  the  confronting 
problems  involve  not  only  the  readjustment 
of  affairs  from  a  military  to  a  peace  basis, 
but  the  improvement  of  health,  the  elimina- 
tion of  preventable  disease  and  the  raising 
of  standards  of  living.  Experience  crowded 
into  a  few  years  has  taught,  not  alone  that 
improved  domestic  and  social  conditions  will 
immeasurably  strengthen  the  national  life, 
but  that  there  are  practical  means  at  com- 
mand for  removing  many  of  the  ills  hereto- 
fore regarded  as  inevitable — notably  the  rav- 
ages due  to  disease. 

The  American  Red  Cross,  which  embraced 
a  membership  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  be- 
fore the  United  States  entered  the  World 
War,  has  had  its  transition  from  the  war  or- 
ganization stage  and  is  now  organized  on  a 
peace  basis,  with  a  membership  of  ten  mil- 
lion— and  a  Junior  membership  of  fourteen 
million — to  carry  on  its  part  of  the  work  per- 
taining to  after-war  problems.  In  accordance 
with  its  previously  assumed  obligations,  the 
first  duty  of  the  Red  Cross  is  to  the  men  who 
were  called  to  the  colors  in  defense  of  the 
country.  This  duty,  in  addition  to  assistance 
in  restoring  disabled  fighting  men  to  health 
and  strength,  involves  help  in  straightening 
our  allotment  and  compensation  claims  and 
*'Home  Service"  in  matters  of  domestic  con- 
cern that  have  been    IContinued  qn  page  29 
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Besides  establishing  tuberculosis 
dispensaries  and  hospitals  in  France, 
the  American  Red  Cross  has  sent 
food  and  clothing  to  the  Near  East 
and  is  now  emphasizing  a  compre- 
hensive health  campaign  in  Eastern 
Europe.  It  has  branches  at  Geneva, 
Athens   and   Rome 


Before  the  war  steady  progress  was 
being  made  against  disease — but 
during  the  war  tuberculosis  in- 
creased, malaria  returned,  the  "coo- 
tie" spread  typhus,  sewage  caused 
typhoid  and  an  influenza  pandemic 
twice  encircled  the  globe.  Work  for 
the  American  Red  Cross! 
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Beginning  March,  1917,  Red  Cross 
work  in  France  developed  until  it 
was  perhaps  the  largest  relief  work 
ever  undertaken.  Today  little  is  left 
to  be  done  with  the  Allied  armies  so 
the  Red  Cross  has  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  ihe  care  of  the  convalescent 
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Great  Men  and  Great  Work 

By  Preston  Slosson 


H 


OW  big  was  Alexander,  Pa?"  Was  he  bigger 
than  his  job  or  not  so  big?  It  is  very  hard  to 
measure  historic  greatness  because  a  man  of 
mediocre  quality  may  by  chance  find  his  hand  on  the  lev- 
ers of  power  in  some  world  crisis  and  be  unable  to  escape 
the  greatness  thrust  upon  him.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  historical  characters  whose  concrete  achievements 
seem  the  least  important  thing  about  them.  That  is  what 
makes  biography  fascinating.  By  getting  a  close  glimpse 
at  the  hero  when  he  is  off  duty  we  can  guess  whether  he 
borrows  distinction  from  his  position  in  life  or  lends  dis- 
tinction to  it. 

Of  the  great  men  who  seem  to  be  fully  represented,  or 
over-represented,  in  their  achievements  we  may  perhaps 
distinguish  four  types.  There  is,  first,  the  quite  unimport- 
ant person  in  an  important  position.  Charles  the  Fifth 
looms  as  the  most  dominating  figure  of  the  international 
politics  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  his  successor,  Philip 
the  Second,  occupies  a  place  in  history  scarely  less  im- 
portant. But  if  he  had  been  born  in  a  country  town  instead 
of  to  the  throne,  Charley  Habsburg  would  have  been  barely 
adequate  to  run  a  grocery  store  and  his  degenerate  son 
Phil  would  scarcely  have  been  competent  to  be  its  clerk. 
Nine  out  of  ten  "great"  hereditary  rulers  are  of  very  com- 
monplace timber.  But  an  occasional  king  shows  qualities 
which  would  have  made  him  a  marked  figure  even  had 
he  been  born  among  the  poorest  of  his  subjects. 

THEN  we  have  the  type  of  man  whose  talents  are  un- 
questionable, but  whose  personality  does  not  seem  to  ex- 
tend to  deeper  insights  and  higher  reaches  of  thought  than 
are  evident  in  his  work.  Anthony  Trollope  must  have  been 
a  great  man  or  he  could  not  have  invented  Mrs.  Proudie, 
but  we  are  much  more  interested  in  Mrs.  Proudie  than  in 
Anthony  Trollope.  The  best  of  him  is  already  on  paper. 
Again,  Ludendorff  was  a  great  general,  as  we  know  to 
our  cost,  but  his  memoirs  show  clearly  that  when  he  turned 
from  military  subjects  to  politics  or  anything  else  he  was 
rather  stupider  than  the  average  German.  In  this  class  be- 
long all  those  men  who  are  specialists,  but  outside  their 
specialty  just  average  human  material. 

The  third  sort  of  great  man,  who  is  known  to  be  such 
only  because  of  what  he  has  accomplished,  is  represented 
perfectly  by  Shakespeare.  Shakespeare  may  have  had  a 
most  wonderful  attractiveness  in  private  life;  it  might 
have  been  a  greater  privilege  to  hear  him  talk  for  an 
hour  than  to  read  all  his  works.  But  we  do  not  know  that 
this  was  so.  The  man  has  vanished  in  the  mists  of  the  for- 
getful past  and  has  left  no  monument  to  his  great  soul  save 
his  poems  and  plays.  He  is  known  to  this  generation,  at 
least,  only  as  the  man  who  wrote  "Shakespeare's  works," 
and  some  would  deny  him  even  that!  Perhaps  the  only 
other  poet  who  can  be  compared  with  Shakespeare  on  an 
equal  plane,  the  anonymous  author  of  the  book  of  Job, 
stands  in  the  same  class  of  the  unknown  great  whose 
achievements  all  men  know. 

Finally,  there  is  a  sort  of  great  man  with  most  marked 
individuality,  but  whose  life  is  lived  on  such  narrow  lines 
as  to  be  a  less  successful  expression  of  himself  than  his 
work.  Such  was  Immanuel  Kant  and  such  was  Herbert 
Spencer.  To  know  these  sages  in  their  books  would  be  to 
know  the  mind  of  the  archangels;  to  know  them  person- 
ally would  be  to  know  two  upright  but  rather  fussy  and 
eccentric  pedants. 

But  there  are  other  great  men  whose  personality  seems 
to  overtop  their  work.  An  institution  is  said  to  be  the 
lengthened   shadow   of   a   man,   but   some   men    have    cast 
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shadows  that  extend  beyond  any  institution.  Monroe  seems 
adequately  represented  to  us  by  his  remarkable  message 
embodying  the  "Monroe  Doctrine."  But  we  do  not  think 
of  Lincoln  merely  as  the  author  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  We  get  his  unique  quality  as  distinctly  from 
the  most  trivial  anecdote  as  from  his  most  momentous  pub- 
lic act.  Had  he  lived  and  died  in  obscurity  in  Illinois  he 
would  still  have  been  the  sagest,  kindliest,  most  prophetic 
spirit  of  his  time.  Roosevelt  was  as  great  a  man  in  his 
letters  to  his  children,  in  his  private  hobbies,  in  his  tilts 
with  literary  friends  as  when  he  made  peace  between 
Japan  and  Russia  or  launched  the  Progressive  Party. 

This  incandescence  of  personality,  this  blazing  original- 
ity of  life,  can  alone  explain  why  some  men  have  so  deeply 
impressed  themselves  on  history.  Luther  was  but  one  of 
many  religious  reformers;  he  was  not  so  clear  a  thinker 
as  either  Calvin  or  Erasmus.  What  he  excelled  in  was  a 
certain  titanic  energy  and  enthusiasm  which  concentrated 
all  the  searchlights  of  the  world  on  his  burly  personality. 
Doctor  Johnson  never  wrote  anything  of  first  rate  literary 
merit;  his  books  are  ponderous,  prejudiced  and  often  dull. 
But  no  one  can  read  Boswell's  report  of  his  daily  life  and 
conversation  without  seeing  why  Johnson's  name  has  been 
one  to  conjure  with.  Socrates  never  did  anything  in  his 
life  more  important  than  to  walk  about  the  market  place, 
buttonhole  his  friends  and  drop  into  easy  converse  with 
them.  There  have  been  scores  of  generals  with  as  much 
military  technique  as  Garibaldi,  Joan  of  Arc  or  Chinese 
Gordon;  but  they  have  left  no  legends.  There  can  be  no 
question  but  that  some  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
affected  humanity  most  strongly  regarded  books  and  laws 
and  battles  as  mere  by-products.  They  were  careless  of 
fame  and  interested  only  in  the  adventure  of  life.  But 
fame  has  come  to  them  more  than  to  others,  for  it  clings 
about  their  lives  instead  of  merely  registering  their  deeds. 

This  is  most  notably  true  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity. 
A  mere  biographical  outline  of  the  story  of  the  Gospels 
would  sound  meager  and  almost  blasphemous.  A  working 
carpenter  who  spent  three  years  or  so  in  field  preaching; 
who  left  not  one  written  word  to  embody  His  teaching;  who 
died  in  His  youth  with  only  twelve  avowed  disciples  and 
only  a  few  score  followers  to  mourn  His  memory — is  that 
the  record  of  the  greatest  Life  that  was  ever  lived  on 
earth?  Yes,  it  is.  For  all  our  calendars  are  dated  from  His 
birth;  all  our  institutions  are  modified  by  His  teaching; 
all  our  ideas  and  ideals  owe  what  is  best  in  them  to  the  few 
words  which  tradition  has  handed  down  from  His  day  to 
ours.  It  is  not  when  men  put  forth  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments but  when  their  great  achievements  bear  witness  to 
still  greater  minds  and  hearts  that  human  life  most  nearly 
approaches  the  stature  of  the  divine. 

Sculduggery 

"rpHE  League  of  Nations,"  says  the  very  convalescent 
X  man  in  the  White  House,  "lies  too  deep  to  permit  of 
any  political  sculduggery."  He  has  defined  the  situation  ex- 
actly and  with  all  his  oldtime  sharpness  and  wit.  But  a 
former  President,  in  a  very  different  connection,  did  still 
better.  Can  any  one  read  the  League  of  Nations  plank  in 
the  Chicago  platform  without  murmuring  to  himself  some- 
thing about  "pussyfooting"  and  the  "weasel  words"  pre- 
pared by  some  "Byzantine  logothete"?  After  all,  "it  is  a 
condition  and  not  a  theory  that  confronts  us,"  and  the  poli- 
ticians who  take  refuge  in  the  gentle  art  of  evasion  will 
sooner  or  later  be  "relegated  to  innocuous  desuetude."  We 
can   hear   another   President  murmuring   at   the   "bumble- 


Who's  Who 
This  Week 


Ciovtinni  CFJoIitti  (left),  who  undertakes  the  office  of 
Italian  Premier  since  the  fall  of  Signor  Nitti,  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  politicians  of  Italy  before  the 
war.  On  tlie  outbreak  of  the  war  he  urged  that  Italy 
remain  neutral,  which  was  at  first  a  favor  to  France 
since  it  enabled  all  the  French  forces  to  be  concen- 
trated on  tlie  Beli;ian  front,  but  which  later  caused 
liim    to    be    regarded   as   a   pro-German    when   France 

wanted  Italy  to  enter  the  war 
©  Kevttone  View 


©  Wide  World 

For  the  sixth  time  Mrs.  Quentin  F.  Feitner,  of  the  South  Shore 
Club,  Long  Island,  has  won  the  Women's  Metropolitan  Golf 
championship.  Mrs.  Feitner's  game  is  remarkable  in  its  long 
strokes — her  drives  and  brassie  shots  often  go  well  over  200  yards 
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@  Vndericood  &  Lndericood 

"Dynamite"  Wilson  broke  all  records  for  a 
parachute  drop  from  an  aeroplane  by  a  descent 
of  19,800  feet  recently  near  Kelly  Field,  Texas. 
"Dynamite"  is  known  officially  as  Lieut.  John 
H.  Wilson 


©  Vnde''\cood  d  Vndericood 


Plenty  of  tennis  enthusiasts  award 
William  M.  Johnston  (left)  the 
honor  of  being  the  world's  great- 
est tennis  player.  The  young  Cali- 
fomian  holds  the  American 
championship,  and  he  won  in 
both  the  singles  and  doubles  at 
the  recent  tournament  in  London. 
Johnston  was  defeated  by  the 
British  veteran,  J.  C.  Parke,  on 
June  22  in  the  All-England  Cham- 
pionship tournament  at  Wimble- 
don, his  only  defeat 


The  War  Depart- 
ment has  added  a 
new  feature  to  its 
work  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mrs.  Olive 
Ross  (right)  as 
director  of  welfare 
service.  Mrs.  Ross  is 
to  look  after  the 
health,  housing,  rec- 
reation, etc.,  of  em- 
ployees of  the  War 
Department 


@  Underwood  A  Underwood 

Dr.  Konstantin  Fehrenbach,  former 
president  of  the  German  National  As- 
sembly, is  likely  to  be  chosen  Chan- 
cellor or  Premier  when  the  new  Gov- 
ernment is  formed  provided  the 
Majority  Socialists  do  not  upset  the 
present  plans.  He  is  a  leader  of  the 
Center  or  Roman  Catholic  party,  hav- 
ing been  trained  for  the  priesthood 
before  becoming  a  lawyer.  He  is  now 
sixty-eight  years  old.  Before  the  war 
he  was  an  opponent  of  German  mili- 
tarism and  during  the  war  he  favored 
the   movement  for  peace  negotiations 


©  Harris  i  Ewing,  from  Paul  Thompson 
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puppy"  indulged  in  by  the  managers  of  his  party.  More- 
over, if  "a  house  divided  against  itself  shall  not  stand,"  can 
we  say  more  for  a  platform?  Not  by  the  mouth  of  Wilson 
alone  is  the  egg  dance  at  Chicago  to  be  condemned,  but 
equally  by  the  words  of  Roosevelt,  Cleveland,  Taft  and  Lin- 
coln and  of  every  other  honest  President  who  ever  faced  an 
issue  squarely. 

The  Morning  After 

The  Presideyit  of  Our  Largest  University — A  motley 
group  of  stock  gamblers,  oil  and  mining  promoters,  muni- 
tion makers  and  other  like  persons  seized  upon  General 
Wood  and  with  reckless  audacity  started  out  to  buy  for  him 
the  presidential  nomination. 

Our  Most  Distinguished  Major-General — The  statement 
is  a  vicious  and  malicious  falsehood.  ...  it  is  necessary  in 
this  instance  to  brand  a  faker  and  to  denounce  a  lie. 

The  Paramount  Issue 

SENATOR  Harding,  are  you  for  the  League  of  Nations 
as  it  now  exists,  or  for  the  League  of  Nations  with  the 
Lodge  reservations,  or  for  the  League  of  Nations  with  some 
other  reservations,  or  against  the  League  of  Nations? 

Getting  at  the  Truth  About  Russia 

By  Norman  Hapgood 

FOR  two  and  a  half  years  various  types  of  Ameri- 
cans have  asked  me  how  they  could  get  information 
about  Russia.  They  feel  helpless  in  the  grip  of  rumor 
and  propaganda,  but  they  know  not  how  to  break  thru 
toward  the  truth.  I  have  steadily  replied  that  to  follow  all 
sources  in  several  languages  could  be  expected  only  of 
specialists,  and  that  for  the  ordinary  reader  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  even  its  weekly  edition,  if  read  habitual- 
ly, would  cover  fully  and  truthfully  the  Russian  news.  For 
facts  about  the  economic  situation  the  fairest  single  source 
easily  available  has  been  the  Russian  Cooperator  of  Lon- 
don. The  opposing  political  standpoints  can  be  followed 
weekly  in  Soviet  Russia  and  in  Mr.  Bakhmetev's  organ, 
Struggling  Russia. 

There  has  now  been  accomplished  by  the  League  of  Free 
Nations  Association  a  work  of  much  value.  That  Associa- 
tion has  realized  from  the  beginning  of  its  existence  that 
the  League  of  Nations  would  never  be  really  started  suc- 
cessfully on  its  course  until  it  included  Russia,  as  well  as 
Germany  and  the  United  States.  How  can  either  it  or  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace  keep  out  of  the  presidential  cam- 
paign, while  remaining  true  to  its  purpose,  if  the  cam- 
paign results  in  a  square  issue  on  the  essentials  of  the 
League?  I  have  already  indicated  to  the  readers  of  The 
Independent  that  in  my  opinion  Mr.  McAdoo  showed  his 
usual  political  genius  and  courage  when  he  came  out  flat- 
footed  for  trade  with  Russia  and  against  any  sort  of  in- 
terference with  her.  As  these  words  leave  my  typewriter 
no  other  public  man  of  prominence  in  this  country  has 
spoken  with  such  comprehensiveness  and  lack  of  fear.  This 
question  of  what  will  be  done  in  the  campaign  by  associa- 
tions which  exist  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  bring  a 
League  into  being  has,  however,  nothing  to  do  with  the 
purpose  of  the  League  of  Free  Nations  Association  in 
getting  out  its  recent  volume  of  Russian  documents,  Rus- 
sian-Americayi  Relations,  published  by  Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Howe.  Thip  purpose  is  entirely  to  give  information,  not  to 
state  conclusions.  With  unbiased  and  well-informed  editor- 
ship the  Association  has  put  out  a  book  made  up  of  official 
documents  tracing  the  relations  of  our  Government  to  Rus- 
sia since  the  revolution  of  March,  1917.  Anybody  who  reads 
them  carefully  will  find  himself  much  better  able  to  check 
off  a  good  part  of  the  material  that  is  sent  over  by  routine 
correspondents   from    Paris   or    decked    up    as    special    cor- 


respondence from  Washington.  As  long  as  the  Poles  keep 
up  their  offensive  the  statements  prepared  for  the  Wash- 
ington correspondents  by  Mr.  Bakhmetev  and  by  some  of 
his  assistants  in  the  Department  of  State  will  be  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  stories  put  out  during  the  Kolchak, 
Denikin,  and  Judenich  enterprises. 

The  volume  of  the  League  of  Free  Nations  Association 
will  support  the  thesis,  I  believe,  that  President  Wilson 
is  not  directly  responsible  for  those  parts  of  the  American 
policy  and  propaganda  that  have  been  the  discouragement 
of  liberal  elements  abroad.  On  the  other  hand  it  will  show 
that  when  he  was  acting  personally  he  was  expressing  an 
enlightened  policy.  His  viev/s  have  been  disregarded  much 
as  the  sound  plans  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  have  been  thwarted 
in  London  and  Paris.  A  recent  issue  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  reviewing  the  dismal  obstacles  to  peace  raised 
by  obscure  forces  in  the  entente,  treats  the  Polish  adven- 
ture as  the  most  serious  of  all  the  crimes  of  intervention. 
It  makes  a  charge  against  the  United  States:  "It  is  known 
that  the  Poles  have  the  use  of  considerable  American  ma- 
terial— tho  America  has  'withdrawn'  from  European  af- 
fairs— and  the  help  of  American  airmen."  The  Guardian 
might  have  added  that  not  only  have  we  "withdrawn,"  but 
that  we  are  not  even  "blockading"  Soviet  Russia,  merely 
preventing  free-born  American  citizens  from  sending 
things  there,  while  permitting  them  to  do  what  they  like 
with  Russia's  enemies.  Semyonov,  the  distinguished  bandit 
chief,  has  declared  himself  the  supreme  ruler  of  Siberia. 
As  Kolchak  is  dead,  and  Yudenitch  and  Denikin  as  good 
as  dead,  I  presume  Mr.  Bakhmetev  represents  Semyonov. 
His  influence  and  the  nature  of  his  propaganda  must  mean 
that  he  represents  somebody  beside  himself  and  Mr. 
Sazonov.  Why  should  we  not  have  the  courage  to  become 
an  open  ally  of  Poland  and  Semyonov?  If  we  lack  the  de- 
cision to  stop  interfering  with  the  course  of  Russian  events, 
we  might  at  least  be  thoro  in  our  meddling. 


w 


Recognizing  Soviet  Russia 

ELL,  why  not?  One  recognizes  an  onion  even  if  one 
doesn't  like  the  odor. 

What  the  Old  Guard  Thinks 

IF  a  man  votes  right  it  makes  no  difference  whether  he 
votes  with  enthusiasm  or  simply  as  a  duty  to  the  party; 
it  counts  as  just  one  vote  in  either  case. 

Ttie  Woman's  Club  and  the  Churcti 

By  Shailer  Mathews 

CHRISTIANITY  is  no  longer  a  religion  of  a  single 
institution.  The  Christian  life  finds  expression  in 
countless  forms.  Red  Cross  Societies,  juvenile  Pro- 
tective Leagues,  Social  Hygiene  Societies  are  illustrations 
of  this  fact.  The  unity  of  Christianity  is  not  to  be  sought 
in  the  church,  but  in  the  spirit  of  service  that  endeavors 
to  make  Jesus  the  teacher  of  social  life.  Institutions  will 
increase  in  number  as  the  opportunities  to  apply  and  or- 
ganize the  Christian  spirit  multiply.  Ultimately  every  need 
will  find  its  own  ministering  institution.  The  church  will 
not  be  outgrown,  but  it  will  be  more  highly  and  more  in- 
telligently organized  to  perform  its  own  particular  func- 
tion of  spiritual  inspiration  and  moral  education. 

The  danger  of  rivalry  is,  however,  imminent.  Institu- 
tions which  ought  to  cooperate  are  liable  to  compete.  And 
it  is  difficult  for  any  of  us  to  serve  heartily  competing 
masters. 

Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  Woman's  Club  and  the 
local  church.  In  these  days  when  women  are  rapidly  gain- 
ing rights  too  long  denied,  it  is  fortunate  that  they  are  to 
be  found  in  the  churches.  To  an  extent  every  political  con- 
vention   helps    us    understand,    women    are    potent    in    our 
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changinu;  world.  They  have  discovered  admirable  ability 
in  orjranizatioii;  they  do  not  fear  being  idealists;  they  are 
masters  of  publicity;  they  are  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  aims.  In  comparison  with  a  Woman's  Missionary 
Society,  a   Layman's  Missionary  Movement   looks  amateur. 

The  Woman's  Club  is  an  embodiment  of  this  efficiency. 
There  is  no  organization  of  men  in  the  country  that  so  per- 
sistently and  intelligently  considers  matters  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  nation  and  municipality.  The  pro- 
gram of  a  local,  state,  or  national  Federation  furnishes  a 
liberal  education   in  things  worth  while. 

Will  the  club  compete  or  cooperate  with  the  church?  Any 
student  of  society  will  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
question.  Hitherto  the  church  has  been  the  main  sphere  of 
women's  social  interests.  They  have  made  up  the  bulk  of 
its  congregations,  they  have  been  the  support  of  its  finances 
and  its  good  fellowship.  They  have  found  in  it  not  only 
the  comforts  of  religion,  but  the  outlet  of  their  gifts  of 
organization  and  leadership. 

At  the  present  time  the  same  women  who  are  active  in 
church  work  are  likely  to  be  found  in  the  Woman's  Club. 
Some  sort  of  cooperation  between  the  two  would,  therefore, 
seem  to  be  easy.  At  all  events  the  church  and  club  ought  to 
plan  certain  work  together.  The  club  should  have  classes  in 
Biblical  literature  and  history  of  religions.  Another  field 
of  study  is  the  religious  aspects  of  English  literature.  The 
philanthropic  work  of  the  club  should  be  coordinated  with 
that  of  the  churches.  In  such  a  combination  the  churches 
will  gain  as  well  as  the  clubs.  The  clubs  will  be  a  labora- 
tory -of  interdenominational  effort,  and  the  churches  w^ill 
become  more  significant  as  they  appropriate  the  wider  re- 
sults of  the  Woman's  Club  work. 

There  is  obvious  danger  that  such  cooperation  may  not 
always  be  present.  The  Woman's  Club,  because  of  its  more 
complete  organization  and  social  prestige,  sometimes 
monopolizes  the  attention  of  the  more  active  women  of  the 
church.  There  is  no  remedy  for  this  unless  the  church  it- 
self undertakes  tasks  as  significant  as  those  of  the  Woman's 
Clubs.  When  once  cooperation  between  the  two  organiza- 
tions is  intelligently  organized,  women  of  leadership  will 
have  their  proper  recognition  in  the  thought  and  activity 
of  the  church  and  community. 

Direct  Primaries 

Who  directs  them? 

Hoover 

HE  might  have  had  five  million  supporters  in  the  coun- 
try  at  large,  but  he   could   command   only   five   votes 
in  the  convention. 

Labor  and  the  League 

THE  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  its  annual  con- 
vention has  declared  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  "the  nearest  approach  to  perfection  that  ever  has 
been  devised  for  prevention  of  war."  We  wonder  if  those 
sapient  politicians  who  are  so  certain  that  the  "people"  do 
not  want  the  treaty  ratified  and  that  the  League  of  Nations 
is  a  "conspiracy  of  international  bankers"  really  think  that 
the  American  Federation  is  composed  of  bankers  and  con- 
tains in  its  ranks  no  "people"? 

The  Parties  Reverse  Roles 

"T  I  "IHE  Democratic  party  clings  with  tenacity  to  the  pol- 
_L  icy  of  no  expansion  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  and  cherishes  the  splendid  isolation,  geo- 
graphically the  portion  of  the  United  States,  as  a  valued 
possession  not  to  be  lightly  bartered  away.  The  Republican 
party  believes  that  the  developments  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury have  inevitably  narrowed  the  confines  of  the  civilized 
world  and  made  the  United  States,  whether  it  will  or  no,  a 


world  power,  with  responsibilities  and  opportunities  for 
service  far  beyond  its  continental  borders." — The  Inde- 
pendent, July  ;i,  11)1(5. 

Absolutist  Communism 

By  Franklin  IL  Giddings 

WE  offer  our  radical  friends  a  phrase:  brief,  ac- 
curate and  dynamic. 
Since  the  French  Revolution  radicals  have  been 
trying  to  know  what  they  want,  and  to  define  their  ob- 
jective. Vaguely  most  of  them  have  known  that  their  ideas 
have  been  vague..  The  others,  Marxian  Socialists,  and  theo- 
retical anarchists,  that  have  subscribed  to  creeds  as  dog- 
matic as  Calvin's  Institutes  of  Theology,  have  been  un- 
able to  agree.  Motor  impulses  to  "do  something,"  unre- 
solved Freudian  complexes,  and  emotional  turbulences 
have  driven  them  forward — the  dogmatic  ones  no  less  than 
the  temperamental  ones — faster  than  they  could  think. 
They  haven't  known  where  they  were  going,  but  they  have 
been  grimly  glad  to  be  on  the  way. 

Events  that  have  driven  and  directed  them  have  now  in- 
formed them.  Uncertain  no  longer  and  no  longer  clouded, 
their  objective  is  revealed  to  themselves  and  to  all  the 
world. 

Known  or  not,  for  what  it  is,  absolutist  communism  has 
been  the  objective  of  the  confluent  streams  of  radicalism 
for  a  century.  Now  the  flood,  at  sea  level,  is  sweeping  out 
upon  the  featureless  ocean  of  equality,  into  the  depths  of 
which  no  light  reaches,  and  the  bitter  waters  of  which 
offer  only  delirium  and  death  to  those  that  drink. 

Absolutist  communism,  that  is  the  objective,  that  is  the 
end.  The  phrase  is  ours.  The  authoritative  proclamation 
and  description  we  take  from  Leon  Trotzky.  Readers  that 
wish  to  check  us  up  and  satisfy  themselves  that  we  are 
not  lying  to  them  will  find  it  in  his  proclamation  convert- 
ing the  Soviet  army  into  a  labor  militia,  published  in 
Pravda,  March  16.  Communism,  he  says,  is  the  object  and 
end  of  the  revolution.  For  that  all  sacrifices  have  been 
made.  To  that  all  loyalty  is  requisitioned,  all  service  must 
be  rendered.  Imperatives  are  its  essence:  it  is  no  volun- 
taristic,  or  go  as  you  please  experiment.  As  an  organiza- 
tion for  production  it  is  an  army.  Tasks  are  assigned,  and 
discipline  is  military  in  character  and  in  severity.  The  pro- 
letariat dictates.  A  supreme  command  gives  orders.  Here 
are  the  words: 

As  the  militia  has  the  object  of  preparing  the  gradual  trans- 
formation of  the  Russian  people  into  an  armed  communist  nation, 
the  militia  in  its  organization  should  retain  the  character  of  a 
dictatorship  of  the  working  class. 

A  thousand  questions  suggest  themselves  concerning  the 
reactions  of  joy  or  of  consternation  by  the  motley  proces- 
sion of  Socialists,  anarchists,  social  democrats,  and  radi- 
cal industrial  workers  that  is  sweeping  on  to  this  objective, 
but  the  facts  are  few  and  simple.  Those  that  protest,  and 
those  that  rejoice,  are  alike  powerless  to  turn  back.  Bu- 
reaucratic and  parliamentary  socialism  have  been  left  be- 
hind. Voluntaristic  communism  and  voluntaristic  syndical- 
ism are  forgotten  as  childish  things. 

The  proof  is  that  all  radical  writers  and  speakers,  all 
radical  journals,  and  pseudo-pacifists  daily  betray  their 
sympathy  with  the  Russian  plan  and  purpose.  Those  that 
apologize  for  doing  so  explain  that  no  other  outcome  of  the 
social  revolution  is  possible.  Short  of  communism  there  is  no 
stopping  place  and  communistic  society,  it  appears,  must 
(like  that  abhorrent  "State"  which  they  have  anathema- 
tized) have  power  and  use  its  power  to  maintain  itself 
against  enemies  without  and  rebels  within. 

It  would  be  interesting  also  to  analyze  the  psychology  of 
this  fateful  drift,  but  here  again  the  essential  facts  are 
few  and  simple. 

There    are    only    three    possible    ways    in    which    human 


Ships  and  the  Sea — There's 
Nothing  Finer  Made' 


For  beauty  everyone  con- 
cedes first  place  to  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club's  boat,  the 
"Vanitie,"  with  her  gleaming 
bronze  hull  and  huge  white 
sails.  But  in  point  of  speed 
it  is  a  close  question  whether 
she  can  keep  up  to  the 
"Resolute" 


Lerick 

This  race  came 
very  near  turning 
into  a  tragedy 
when  the  "Reso- 
lute's"  mast 

snapped  off,  bury- 
ing a  couple  of  her 
crew  in  the  water 
under  the  enor- 
mous sail.  The  pho- 
tographer's launch 
saved  the  men  by 
cutting  thru  the 
sail 


@  Vndencood  i  Vndertrood 

They  say  that  there  are  very 
few  thrills  equal  to  those  of 
sailing  on  a  cup  defender. 
And  the  crew  more  than 
earns  its  thrills.  The  "Reso- 
lute," for  instance,  won  her 
first  elimination  race  not 
only  by  the  skill  of  the 
skipper  and  the  design  of 
the  ship,  but  by  the  efficiency 
with  which  this  crew  broke 
out  the  sails 


The  British  challenger  of  the  America's  cup,  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  "Sham- 
rock IV"  (right),  crossed  the  ocean  under  her  own  sail  before  the  war. 
Above  are  the  men  who  hope  to  sail  her  to  victory  on  July  4  against  the 
American  defender:  Captain  W.  P.  Burton  and  Navigator  Claude  A.  Hickman 


With  the  America's  Cup 
races  taking  their  pre- 
eminent place  once 
more  in  summer  sport 
the  famous  Herreshoff 
yacht  "Resolute"  is 
competing  with  the 
bronze  sloop  "Vanitie" 
in  a  series  of  test  races 
to  decide  which  shall 
sail  against  the  "Sham- 
rock IV."  The  photo- 
graph above  shows  the 
"Resolute,"  sailed  by 
Charles  Francis  Adams, 
near  the  victorious  fin- 
ish of  a  test  race 
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society  can  be  organized  for  defense   or  for  achievement. 

Men  of  superior  ability  may  happen  to  be  alert,  strone: 
and  resourceful  enough  to  get  and  exercise  control.  In 
that  case  we  have  government  by  aristocracy  and  for 
aristocracy. 

Men  of  inferior  ability  by  direct  action,  or  by  outnum- 
bering votes,  may  obtain  control.  In  that  case  we  have  a 
proletarian  dictatorship,  and  it  proclaims  that  the  rela- 
tively incompetent  who,  it  is  assumed,  are  so  because  of 
no  fault  of  their  own,  must  be  taken  care  of  by  the  com- 
petent, who,  it  is  assumed,  are  so  as  beneficiaries  of  luck 
or  of  injustice.  Therefore  production  and  distribution  must 
be  communistic.  But  inasmuch  as  the  proletariat  is  un- 
skilled in  any  but  severely  simple  modes  of  administration, 
complex  matters  must  be  turned  over  to  personal  dictators 
(subject  to  recall  or  assassination)  to  organize  the  com- 
munity on  those  military  lines  which  uninstructed  men 
can  understand.  Therefore  a  working  communism  must 
be  absolutist. 

The  third  and  only  other  possible  organization  of  so- 
ciety is  the  democratic.  Democracy  is  comprehensive.  It 
includes  the  competent  and  the  incompetent.  It  ascertains 
the  will  of  the  majority  and  thru  representative  parlia- 
mentary bodies  it  governs  in  deference  to  public  opinion 
Denying  the  divine  right  of  minority  dictatorships,  it  is  of 
all  forms  of  human  society  the  most  detested  by  crooks 
and  morons:  by  unscrupulous  clever  men  who  would 
amass  wealth  by  exploiting  the  multitude,  and  by  in- 
competent men  who  would  live  by  enslaving  ability. 

Ohio 

THE  Republican  party  has  only  twice  elected  a  Presi- 
dent born  outside  of  Ohio;  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt. 
Ohio  was  the  birthplace  of  Grant  and  Harrison  and  both 
birthplace  and  residence  of  Hayes,  Garfield,  McKinley  and 
Taft.  Hence  Harding. 

The  Passing  of  Divine  Right 

By  R.  J.  Caldwell 

THE  divine  right  of  employers  to  rule  industry  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  as  surely  as  is  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  But  this  change  does  not  inaugurate  the  divine 
right  of  labor  to  rule  either  industry  or  the  public. 

Mr.  Gompers  in  his  recent  published  statement  in  answer 
to  Governor  Allen's  question  of  what  rights  the  public  have 
in  a  dispute  between  capital  and  labor  and  what  means  or- 
ganized labor  would  vouchsafe  to  the  public  for  the  protec- 
tion of  those  rights  declared  that  the  public  had  no  rights 
which  are  superior  to  the  rights  of  labor.  It  might  as  truth- 
fully be  said  that  labor  and  capital  have  no  rights  para- 
mount to  the  public  interest,  and  we  would  be  no  nearer  an 
answer  than  before. 

Despite  all  the  signs  of  the  times,  capital  still  grudging- 
ly concedes  to  labor  only  that  which  it  must.  It  thereby  in- 
vites and  receives  from  labor  retaliation  in  kind,  and  labor 
is  compelled  to  accept  a  condition  of  strife,  as  it  can  get 
recognition  by  no  other  means.  Employers  are  as  much  re- 
sponsible for  strikes  as  workingmen,  and  the  consequences 
fall  heavily  on  the  heads  of  both.  While  the  great  majority 
of  employers  deal  with  labor  in  terms  of  expediency  instead 
of  justice  it  is  idle  to  expect  anything  but  ill  feeling  on  the 
part  of  labor,  and  it  is  equally  idle  under  such  circum- 
stances to  lay  emphasis  on  the  instances  in  which  the  ill 
will  of  labor  takes  the  form  of  violating  agreements.  The 
highest  authority  in  labor  union  circles  has  testified  that 
"there  are  as  many  employers  who  have  violated  their 
agreements  with  them  as  there  are  employee  bodies  which 
have  failed  to  abide  by  their  agreements  with  employers." 
So  long  as  both  labor  and  capital  attempt  to  exercize  divine 
rights  no  solution  is  in  sight. 


It  is  stated  that  there  wero  six  thousand  strikes  during 
the  war  and  that  there  have  been  four  thousand  since.  This 
ceaseless  warfare  cannot  continue,  and  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  continue.  Labor,  in  its  own  interest,  should  be  the 
first  to  recognize  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  it  in  the 
substitution  of  a  saner  weapon  than  the  strike,  which  in- 
jures vast  numbers  who  have  no  direct  concern  in  the  issue 
and  whose  natural  sympathy  for  labor  thus  becomes  alien- 
ated. 

The  Kansas  Industrial  Court  is  based  on  the  theory,  de- 
rived from  practical  experience,  that  the  disputants  of  in- 
dustry cannot  amicably  settle  their  own  affairs,  but  have  to 
have  them  settled  for  them,  and  on  the  further  theory  that 
the  innocent  bystander  should  not  suffer  the  penalty  for  the 
quarrels  of  others.  The  conclusion  thus  reached  in  respect 
tc  industrial  affairs  is  no  different  from  the  conclusion 
reached  long  ago  by  all  civilized  nations  in  civil  affairs, 
which  resulted  in  our  civil  and  criminal  courts. 

When  criminal  courts  were  first  established  in  the  West 
there  were  many  protests  of  the  usurpation  of  individual 
rights  by  the  courts,  but  few  today  would  abandon  them 
after  having  lived  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  why  results  should  be  less  satisfactory  when  or- 
derly process  of  law  under  the  administration  of  such 
courts  as  the  Kansas  Industrial  Relations  Court  replaces 
the  violence  of  strikes.  Under  the  Sullivan  Act  it  is  not  per- 
missible in  New  York  for  any  one  to  carry  weapons  on  his 
person,  and  yet  how  infinitesmal  is  the  damage  done  from 
the  use  of  weapons  in  the  hands  of  a  few  compared  with 
the  widespread  ruin  instituted  by  strikes.  If  one-hundredth 
part  of  the  effort  and  expense  incurred  by  labor  in  conduct- 
ing strikes  or  negotiating  industrial  disputes  were  devoted 
to  representing  their  interests  before  an  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Court  the  results  would  be  a  hundred  times  more  sat- 
isfactory to  labor  itself  than  the  present  crude,  antiquated 
and  altogether  intolerable  system  of  strikes,  which  visit 
their  first  cost  on  fellow  workers  and  their  families. 

Since  labor  comprizes  a  great  part  of  the  public,  it  pays 
a  corresponding  part  of  the  cost  of  strikes.  Labor  does  not 
seem  to  understand  that  increased  wages  can  only  be  paid 
out  of  the  additional  output  of  wealth  derived  from  in- 
creased production.  Otherwise,  the  cost  of  higher  wages 
comes  back  on  the  public  in  the  form  of  higher  prices  and 
the  worker  loses  in  high  prices  what  he  gained  from  high 
wages.  It  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  increased  wages  can  be 
taken  out  of  capital.  Lord  Leverhulme  determined  that  if 
all  the  income  of  Great  Britain  derived  from  interest,  rent 
and  profit  from  the  use  of  capital  were  divided  equally 
among  all  the  people  of  Great  Britain  it  would  give  but 
twenty-five  cents  a  day  to  each  man,  woman  and  child. 

The  public  good  is  not  served  by  annihilating  the  capital- 
ists, but  by  regulating  them.  It  is  true  that  capital  has  set 
labor  a  most  unenviable  example,  but  taking  conditions  as 
we  find  them  we  may  reasonably  ask  that,  if  the  Kansas  In- 
dustrial Relations  Court,  is  the  wrong  way  for  settling  in- 
dustrial differences,  labor  suggest  a  better  way. 


Campaign  Funds 


WHAT  does  it  profit  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  a 
pre-convention  campaign?  (General  Wood  or  Gov- 
ernor Lowden  might  have  won  had  they  not  been  so  eager 
to  win. 


Coolidge 


ONE  good  thing  the  Republican  Convention  did  was  to 
nominate  a  Vice-President  fit  to  be  President  and  thus 
break  an  evil  tradition  that  the  second  place  on  the  ticket 
is  merely  a  consolation  prize  to  be  given  to  some  inoffensive 
party  hack.  Indeed  we  have  heard  the  Republican  ticket 
this  year  called  the  Kangaroo  ticket — biggest  in  the  rear! 


Tlie  Voice  of  Labor 

THE  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  held  its  fortieth 
annual  meeting  and  has  declared  itself  clearly  on  many 
of  the  issues  of  the  hour.  The  meeting  was  held  at  Montreal 
and  more  than  five  hundred  delegates  attended.  It  is  some- 
what unusual  for  a  meeting  of  American  labor  unionists  to 
take  place  on  foreign  soil,  but  the  American  Federation  re- 
gards Canada  as  "one  of  the  family,"  as  many  Canadian 
workingmen  are  afiiliated  with  its  organizations.  President 
Samuel  Gompers  was  reelected  for  the  thirty-ninth  time 
with  little  opposition.  He  dominated  the  convention  with  his 
usual  skill,  and  very  few  resolutions  were  carried  which 
had  not  received  his  approval. 

The  two  resolutions  which  caused  the  warmest  debate 
favored  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  government  owner- 
ship of  railroads.  Immediate  ratification  of  the  Treaty  with 
Germany  without  reservations  to  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant  was  the  policy  approved  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  a  few  Irish  members,  who  feared  that  Article  X  might 
prove  in  some  way  an  obstacle  to  Irish  independence.  The 
resolution,  as  adopted,  declared  of  the  Covenant: 

It  is  not  a  perfect  document,  and  perfection  is  not  claimed 
for  it.  It  does,  however,  mark  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection 
that  ever  has  been  devised  for  provention  of  war.  It  must  meet 
with  the  unqualified  approval  and  support  of  the  American  work- 
ing people. 

In  defending  this  resolution  Mr.  Gompers  made  the  point 
that  organized  labor  had  never  failed  to  place  itself  on  rec- 
ord in  favor  of  international  peace. 

Government  ownership  of  railroads  was  approved  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  President  Gompers;  it  was,  in 
fact,  the  most  serious  defeat  which  he  suffered  during  the 
course  of  the  convention.  The  railroad  workers  themselves 
favored  the  resolution  and  were  joined  by  the  miners  and 
the  metal  workers.  The  building  trades,  on  the  other  hand, 
opposed    government   ownership    in   principle.    29,058    votes 
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were  recorded  in  favor  of  the  resolution  to  8348  opposed. 
It  read: 

That  the  Executive  Council  be,  and  are  hereby,  instructed  to 
use  every  effort  to  have  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920  re- 
pealed and  legislation  enacted  providing  for  Government  owner- 
ship and  democratic  operation  of  the  railroad  systems  and  nec- 
essary inland  waterways. 

A  very  significant  step  taken  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion was  the  passage  of  a  resolution  requesting  afiiliated 
unions  to  abolish  the  "color  line"  and  admit  negroes  to  full 
rights  of  membership.  The  question  was  raised  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks,  whose  charter 
limited  the  privileges  of  membership  to  white  men. 

All  forms  of  anti-strike  laws  and  compulsory  arbitration 
tribunals  were  condemned.  The  labor  planks  in  the  Republi- 
can platform  were  criticized  as  unsatisfactory,  and  it  was  de- 
termined to  bring  pressure  on  the  San  Francisco  convention 
in  hope  of  better  results  from  the  Democrats.  The  jail  for 
profiteers  and  amnesty  for  "political  prisoners"  was  urged 
on  the  Government.  With  respect  to  foreign  policy,  non- 
intervention in  Mexico  was  favored  and  Irish  independence 
approved,  but  all  attempts  to  secure  any  sort  of  approval 
of  Russian  Bolshevism  were  defeated  by  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities. In  fact,  Bolshevism  has  rarely  been  so  severely 
denounced  in  any  discussion  as  it  was  in  the  fortieth  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Wilson  Talks  Politics 

THERE  is  one  point  on  which  no  one  can  get  a  word  from 
President  Wilson:  the  name  of  the  man  whom  the  Ad- 
ministration is  backing  for  the  nomination.  This  has  given 
rise  to  rumors  that  President  Wilson  would  seek  a  third 
term,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  evidence  whatever  has 
appeared  to  support  such  a  statement.  Others  believe  that 
he  will  indicate  the  candidate  on  whom  his  mantle  is  to  fall 
when  the  Democratic  convention  meets,  and  still  others  take 
him  at  his  word  that  he  has  no  particular  nominee  in  mind 
and  is  concerned  solely  with  the  issues  of  the  campaign. 

Candidates  apart,  President  Wilson  has  spoken  freely  on 
politics  since  his  partial  recovery  from  the  illness  which 
prostrated  him  for  so  many  weeks.  He  was  particularly 
frank  in  the  recent  interview  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Louis 
Seibold  of  the  New  York  World.  He  insisted  that  the  para- 
mount issue  must  be  the  League  of  Nations  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Republicans  to  becloud  the  issue  by  attacks 
on  the  Administration: 

I  am  extremely  confident  that  the  Democratic  Convention  at 
San  Francisco  will  welcome  the  acceptance  by  the  Republican 
party  of  my  invitation  to  make  the  League  of  Nations  the  issue 
of  the  campaign.  I  am  even  more  confident  that  the  American 
people  desire  it  above  anything  that  a  political  party  may  now 
provide,  and  that  they  will  condemn  the  Republican  policy  of 
denying  them  the  consummation  of  their  hopes.  No  one  will  wel- 
come a  referendum  on  that  issue  more  than  I. 

He  made  an  effective  point  by  showing  that  President 
McKinley  had  advocated  a  League  of  Nations  "more  than 
fifteen  years  before  I  became  impressed  with  its  tremendous 
importance."  Senator  Burton,  of  Ohio,  and  Senator  Lodge 
were  also  quoted  by  President  Wilson  as  having  advocated 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  Covenant.  In  view  of  these 
facts  he  denied  to  the  Republicans  the  credit  of  sincerity 
in  their  attacks  on  the  Covenant  and  declared  that  the  party 
policy  on  that  question  was  "wholly  political  in  intent  and 
purpose." 

President  Wilson  defended  the  continuation  of  the  Lever 
Food  Control  Act  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  as  a  de- 
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fense  ag:ainst  profiteering:.  He  insisted  that  the  Espionaire 
Act  had  not  been  used  oppressively  and  he  denied  "that  the 
rights  of  a  single  citizen  have  been  unjustly  invaded,"  a 
statement  which  will  astonish  the  radicals.  He  declared  that 
all  the  war  measures  would  have  come  to  an  end  months 
ago  if  the  treaty  had  been  promptly  ratified,  as  it  should 
have  been.  He  professed  complete  ignorance  as  to  the  status 
of  Mr.  Root  in  establishing  an  international  court. 

He  appealed  for  the  support  of  the  progressives  on  the 
ground  that  "the  Republican  convention  was  the  apotheosis 
of  reaction."  He  hoped  that  the  attitude  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco convention  would  be  different  in  every  respect  and 
that  it  would  provide  a  platform  "sufficiently  broad,  pro- 
gressive, liberal,  just  and  thoroly  Democratic."  He  declared 
with  reference  to  the  nomination:  "I  have  not  raised  my 
band  or  voice  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  any  ambition  for 
the  Democratic  presidential  nomination  and  I  shall  not 
do  so." 

McAdoo  Too  Poor  to  Run 

WILLIAM  G.  McAdoo,  former  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  "favorite"  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion, has  once  again  refused  to  enter  the  race  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination,  and  with  such  emphasis  that  he  is  now 
generally  considered  as  out  of  the  running,  and  his  friends 
in  the  party  (who  are  many)  are  busily  engaged  in  looking 
ever  their  lists  of  second  choices.  Mr.  Jouett  Shouse,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  a  vigorous  leader  of  the 
progressive  wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  urged  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo to  let  his  name  go  before  the  San  Francisco  conven- 
tion, assuring  him  that  he  could  be  both  nominated  and 
elected.  Mr.  McAdoo  replied  that  the  same  reasons  which 
compelled  him  to  resign  his  position  in  the  Cabinet  com- 
pelled him  also  to  decline  any  other  opportunity  to  reenter 
political  life  until  he  could  "have  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  rehabilitate  my  private  affairs."  "A  presidential  cam- 
paign," he  declared,  "imposes  upon  a  candidate  unavoidable 
expenses  which  I  am  unable  to  assume  and  which  I  do  not 
want  my  friends  to  assume." 

Mr.  McAdoo  added  that  victory  would  be  certain  if  the 
Democratic  platform  were  "straightforward,  unequivocal, 
unevasive,  honest  and  liberal,"  and  if  the  candidate  put  for- 
ward could  "command  public  confidence."  He  insisted  that 
"we  must  stand  squarely  for  ratification  of  the  League  of 
Nations  without  debilitating  reservations,  and  we  must  be 
direct  and  explicit  on  the  important  domestic  issues." 

On  to  'Frisco ! 

THE  Democratic  Convention  meets  this  year  in  a  mist  of 
uncertainty.  Candidates  for  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion are  quite  as  numerous  as  they  were  at  Chicago,  but 
their  booms  are  not  so  definitely  shaped.  It  is  difficult  to  tell 
of  any  Democrat  of  national  prominence  whether  he  is 
seriously  a  candidate  or  simply  "talked  of"  by  his  personal 
friends.  Primary  contests  have  been  few,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  of  the  1096  delegates  at  least  775  are  wholly 
without  instructions.  The  refusal  of  Mr.  McAdoo  to  enter 
the  race,  Mr.  Hoover's  refusal  to  let  himself  be  considered 
as  a  Democrat,  and  President  Wilson's  attitude  have  added 
to  the  uncertainty  of  the  situation. 

Two  issues  dominate  the  convention :  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  prohibition.  Friends  of  the  Administration  are 
chiefly  concerned  to  secure  the  nomination  of  a  candidate 
favorable  to  the  League  on  an  unequivocal  platform.  Sen- 
ator Reed,  the  most  truculent  opponent  of  the  Covenant 
within  the  Democratic  party,  was  reelected  by  a  Kansas 
City  district  after  the  Missouri  State  Convention  had  re- 
jected him.  The  National  Committee,  according  to  Chair- 
man Cummings,  will  sustain  the  State  Convention  against 
the  district  and  refuse  the  Senator  a  place  in  the  National 
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Convention.  Senator  Shields  has  been  instructed  by  the 
State  Convention  of  Tennessee  to  abandon  his  opposition  to 
the  League  and  support  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, but  he  has  refused  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Bryan  will  be  a  center  of  the  fight  on  both  issues. 
While  not  positively  hostile  to  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant  in  the  same  sense  as  Senators  Reed  and  Shie]ds> 
be  is  willing  to  accept  such  reservations  as  the  Senate  may 
desire  rather  than  compel  the  Democratic  party  to  wage 
the  campaign  on  an  issue  of  foreign  policy.  He  is  much 
more  interested,  however,  in  the  prohibition  issue.  Here  he 
has  a  double  battle  on  his  hands.  He  must  block  the  attempt 
of  the  Tammany  delegates  to  insert  a  "beer  and  wine'" 
plank  in  the  Democratic  platform  and  he  must  prevent  the 
nomination  of  a  foe  of  prohibition.  Governor  Edwards,  of 
New  Jersey,  has  made  his  campaign  for  the  nomination 
almost  wholly  on  the  one  issue  of  nullifying  the  eighteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  legislation  which  would 
permit  the  sale  of  liquors  of  moderate  alcoholic  content. 
Governor  Cox,  of  Ohio,  has  also  been  placed  on  the  blacklist 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  as  a  "wet"  or  at  least  a  "damp," 
altho  he  is  not  a  man  of  one  issue  and  is  supported  rather 
because  of  his  great  strength  and  popularity  in  the  same 
doubtful  state  that  produced  the  Republican  candidate  than 
because  of  his  advocacy  of  a  "beer  and  wine"  law. 

There  would  seem  to  be  three  main  groups  within  the 
Democratic  Convention.  First,  there  is  the  "Administration" 
phalanx,  supported  by  all  the  prestige  of  President  Wilson 
and  in  control  of  the  National  Committee  and  of  the  "or- 
ganization" generally.  Hitherto  it  has  tended  to  support 
Mr.  McAdoo,  but  now  it  is  without  any  particular  candidate 
and  is  ready  to  support  any  good  Democrat  who  is  sound 
on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  "without  nullifying  reser- 
vations." This  group  probably  represents  a  majority  of  the 
party  and  of  the  convention,  but  in  Democratic  conven- 
tions a  two-thirds  vote  is  essential  to  control  the  nomina- 
tion. Second  in  importance  is  the  Tammany  group,  con- 
trolling under  the  unit  rule  the  entire  vote  of  New  York 
and  finding  allies  in  New  England,  New  Jersey  and  Illinois. 
This  group  wishes  to  keep  the  League  issue  in  the  back- 
ground  and   to  make  the  campaign   on   the  issue   of   "the 
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right  to  drink,"  favors  recognition  of  Irish  independence, 
and,  for  strategic  reasons,  upholds  the  unit  rule  binding 
the  vote  of  states  and  the  two-thirds  vote  required  for 
nominations.  Its  support  appears  to  be  divided  betw^een 
Governor  Edwards  of  New  Jersey^  Governor  Smith  of  New 
York,  Vice-President  Marshall  of  Indiana,  and  Governor 
Cox  of  Ohio.  Finally,  there  is  a  small  but  very  zealous 
group  under  Mr.  Bryan's  leadership  which  is  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  Administration  on  questions  of  foreign  pol- 
icy but  is  determined  above  all  things  to  uphold  prohibition. 
Upon  the  wars  and  alliances  of  these  contending  forces  de- 
pends the  outcome  of  the  San  Francisco  convention. 

Echoes  of  Chicago 

SENATOR  Harding's  friends  say  that  he  is  another  Mc- 
Kinley.  In  one  respect  at  least  he  will  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  his  predecessor  from  Ohio:  he  is  to  conduct  a  porch 
campaign.  Instead  of  careering  around  the  country  in  a 
special  train,  following  the  fashion  set  by  Mr.  Bryan  and 
since  followed  by  Presidents  Roosevelt,  Taft  and  Wilson, 
the  candidate  will  address  delegations  of  pilgrims  to  Marion, 
Ohio.  Chicago  will  be  the  Republican  headquarters  and 
Chairman  Hays  of  the  National  Committee  will  be  the  chief 
director  of  the  campaign.  Senator  Harding  has  been  busily 
engaged  ever  since  his  nomination  in  polishing  up  his  speech 
of  acceptance  and  in  holding  conferences  with  the  party 
chiefs  on  the  strategy  of  the  coming  campaign. 

Most  of  the  liberal  and  radical  Republicans,  tho  con- 
fessedly disappointed  over  nearly  everything  that  happened 
at  Chicago,  have  decided  that  the  party  should  receive  their 
loyal  support.  Senator  La  FoUette  may  leave  the  Repub- 
lican ranks  to  ally  himself  with  some  third  party,  but  ap- 
parently all  of  the  other  men  who  received  votes  in  the  Re- 
publican convention  have  become  reconciled  to  the  result. 
Senator  Johnson  has  not  led  a  "bolt,"  tho  he  has  not  yet 
actively  interested  himself  in  the  campaign.  Mr.  Hoover, 
while  declaring  himself  "greatly  disappointed  over  some 
tendencies  that  were  apparent  at  Chicago,"  thought  that 
nothing  prevented  the  possibility  of  "a  forward-looking  in- 
terpretation" of  the  Republican  platform.  He  reiterated  his 
belief  in  the  two-party  system  and  pointed  out  that  a  gov- 
ernment resting  on  a  coalition  of  small  groups  would  not 
work  well  under  a  constitution  such  as  ours,  which  sharply 
separates  the  legislative  and  executive  branches.  This 
means  that  he  rejects  in  advance  any  invitation  to  head  or 
ally  himself  with  a  third  party  ticket. 

The  conservatives  of  the  party  are  not  only  reconciled 
but  enthusiastic,  even  the  men  whose  own  ambitions  were 
blighted  in  the  convention.  President  Butler,  of  Columbia 
University,  congratulated  the  party  on  having  discouraged 
the  use  of  money  in  pre-convention  campaigns  by  defeating 
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A  question! 

Major-General  Wood.  This  drew  forth  a  sharp  reply  from 
the  General,  the  one  indication  of  bad  feeling,  aside  from 
the  attitude  of  the  Wisconsin  delegates,  which  has  developed 
within  the  party  since  the  nomination.  President  Butler 
later  "took  it  all  back"  and  harmony  once  more  reigned 
supreme. 

In  quite  another  quarter  the  Chicago  convention  has  left 
the  legacy  of  a  quarrel.  "President"  De  Valera,  of  the  Irish 
Republic,  was  sharply  criticized  by  some  of  his  Irish-Amer- 
ican supporters  for  spending  funds  raised  by  the  sale  of 
Irish  bonds  in  attempting  to  insert  a  plank  in  the  Chicago 
platform  in  favor  of  Irish  independence  and  for  failing, 
after  all,  to  secure  such  a  plank.  De  Valera  replied  that  the 
money  raised  by  the  sale  of  Irish  bonds  was  "subscribed  for 
all  legitimate  governmental  purposes"  and  that  "there  is 
no  purpose  so  urgent  as  that  of  securing  recognition."  He 
insisted  that  he  could  consistently  demand  nothing  short  of 
complete  recognition  of  Irish  independence  and  that  he 
could  not  work  for  a  compromize  plank  such  as  was  sup- 
ported by  Judge  Cohalan  and  other  influential  Irish-Ameri- 
can politicians.  De  Valera,  having  failed  at  Chicago,  will 
now  attempt  to  secure  better  results  from  San  Francisco. 

Changes  at  Washington 

THE  Government  has  recently  lost  two  valuable  servants. 
General  John  J.  Pershing,  late  commander  of  the 
American  forces  in  Europe,  and  Mr.  Frank  L.  Polk,  Under- 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  State.  General  Pershing 
declared  that  it  had  "long  been  my  desire  to  return  to  civil 
life,"  and  that  since  the  war  was  over  and  his  present  duties 
were  not  very  exacting,  he  could  relinquish  them  without  det- 
riment to  the  service."  His  resignation  will  only  take  effect 
after  the  reorganization  of  the  military  service  according 
to  the  recent  act  of  Congress,  and  in  any  case  he  stands 
ready  to  resume  active  duties  should  the  necessity  arise.  It 
is  very  typical  of  this  energetic  man  that  in  his  letter  of 
resignation  he  should  complain  that  his  present  work  was 
not  sufficient  to  require  more  than  a  portion  of  his  time  and 
that  he  wished  to  "be  free  to  engage  in  something  more 
active." 

Mr.  Polk  was  corporation  counsel  of  the  city  of  New  York 
at  the  time  when  he  entered  the  Federal  service.  He  filled 
the  position  of  counseller  to  the  Department  of  State  and 
later  of  Under  Secretary.  During  the  later  days  of  the 
Peace  Conference,  after  President  Wilson,  Secretary  Lan- 
sing and  Colonel  House  had  returned  to  the  United  States, 
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Mr.  Polk  acted  as  head  of  the  American  Peace  Commission, 
in  conjunction  with  General  Bliss  and  Mr.  White.  Those 
who  served  under  him  in  Paris  know  with  what  great  skill 
he  conducted  negotiations  on  the  treaties  with  Austria  and 
Bulgaria  and  maintained  the  prestige  of  the  United  States 
at  the  difficult  hour  when  the  Senate  turned  against  the 
treaty  with  Germany.  His  successor  as  Under  Secretary  of 
State  is  Norman  H.  Davis,  who  acquired  a  reputation  in  the 
Treasury  Department  and  was  one  of  the  most  valued  ex- 
perts on  reparations  and  financial  affairs  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. 

Mob  Law  in  America 

THE  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People  held  its  eleventh  annual  convention  at 
Atlanta  early  in  June.  Five  hundred  delegates  from  forty- 
three  states  were  present  to  represent  this  widspread  or- 
ganization and  to  hear  discussions  on  such  problems  as 
lynching,  discriminatory  laws  and  the  movement  of  the 
negro  population  to  northern  cities.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
during  the  year  1919,  84  persons  were  lynched  in  the  United 
States,  of  whom  78  were  negroes.  Tliree-fifths  of  all  the 
lynchings  took  place  in  the  four  states  of  Georgia,  Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas  and  Alabama.  For  the  whole  thirty-year 
period  of  1889-1918  there  were  3224  mob  murders  in  the 
United  States,  with  2522  negro  and  702  white  victims. 

Instead  of  putting  a  stop  to  lynchings  and  race  riots  the 
spread  of  the  negro  population  over  the  country  has  but 
increased  the  area  of  lawlessness.  On  June  15  the  city  of 
Duluth,  Minnesota,  was  disgraced  by  the  hanging  of  three 
negroes  by  a  large  mob  which  met  with  no  effective  resist- 
ance from  the  local  authorities.  There  has  also  been  a  rather 
mysterious  race  riot  in  Chicago,  in  which  "red"  politics 
seems  to  have  been  involved  as  well  as  the  usual  color  line 
between  blacks  and  whites.  A  crowd  of  negroes  belonging 
to  an  "Abyssinian"  association,  said  to  have  for  its  object 
the  colonization  of  Abyssinia  with  American  negro  emi- 
grants, held  a  demonstration  on  the  night  of  June  20.  One 
feature  of  this  demonstration  was  the  burning  of  an  Ameri- 
can flag.  A  party  of  sailors  and  several  of  the  police  inter- 
fered at  this  point  and  there  was  an  exchange  of  shots,  for 
the  "Abyssinians"  had  taken  the  precaution  of  going  armed. 
An  American  sailor  and  a  cigar  store  keeper  were  killed 
and  a  negro  policeman  was  seriously  wounded. 


Big  Cities 


"rriHE  cities  are  full  of  pride,  Challenging  each  to  each," 

_1_  as  Kipling  said  in  his  tribute  to  his  native  city  of 

Bombay.  Perhaps  the  proudest  of  them  all  is  Los  Angeles, 

which  is  now  the  most  populous  place  in  the  western  half  of 


Ru$sam    in    Nevi    York    Timet 

Labor  to  Capital:  "Supposin'  they  are  his  toys,  don't  let's  have 
that  gay  butt  ia!" 


North  America  and  has  left  her  rival,  San  Francisco,  well  in 
the  roar.  With  a  present  population  of  575,480  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  last  ten  years  of  more  thaij  80  per  cent,  Los 
Angeles  smiles  with  pity  at  lur  rival  on  the  Golden  Gate 
with  but  508,410  inhabitants.  Whether  it  is  her  much  ad- 
vertised perfect  climate  or  her  still  more  advertised  monop- 
oly of  the  moving  picture  industry  that  is  responsible  for 
the  triumph  of  Los  Angeles  the  census  man  does  not  tell  us. 

Probably  the  second  proudest  city  in  the  United  States 
just  now  is  Detroit,  Michigan,  which  has  become  the  fourth 
city  of  the  Union  in  population.  With  a  population  of 
993,739,  Detroit  would  be  even  prouder  if  6261  more  per- 
sons had  moved  to  town  in  time  to  be  counted  and  thus 
brought  the  city  over  the  million  limit.  However,  it  is  much 
for  so  large  a  city  to  have  more  than  doubled  its  population 
within  the  decade.  Perhaps  those  of  us  who  own  automobiles 
can  guess  why  Detroit  has  been  so  greatly  favored.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  now  ranks  immediately  after  Detroit,  with  a 
population  of  nearly  800,000  and  an  increase  of  more  than 
40  per  cent  since  1910.  Chicago  has  done  fairly  well  and  re- 
tains her  place  as  the  second  city  in  the  United  States  with 
2,701,212  inhabitants  and  good  hope  for  three  millions  by 
the  next  census. 

The  Census  Bureau  places  the  ten  largest  cities  of  the 
United  States  in  the  following  order:  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh  and  Los  Angeles.  By  the  census  of  1910 
the  cities  ranked:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St. 
Louis,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit 
and  Buffalo. 

The  New  German  Government 

ALTHO  the  late  election  went  to  extremes  in  both  direc- 
tions, the  net  result  is  to  put  the  middlemen  in  power. 
The  former  cabinet  was  in  the  control  of  the  moderate  or 
Majority  Socialists  but  many  of  their  party,  dissatisfied 
with  the  slow  progress  made  by  the  Government  in  the  so- 
cialization of  industries,  went  over  to  the  Independent  or 
radical  wing  of  the  Socialist  party.  The  Majority  Socialists 
also  lost  to  the  opposite  side  and  the  combined  socialist 
vote  fell  from  14,000,000  in  the  previous  election  to  11,- 
500,000  in  this.  So  a  bourgeois  coalition  Government  had  to 
be  formed  in  which  the  Socialists  declined  to  participate. 
The  coalition  cabinet  will  be  composed  of  the  Center,  the 
People's  and  the  Democratic  parties  and  as  such  is  ex- 
pected to  command  199  votes  in  the  Reichstag.  The  Majority 
Socialists  will  not  oppose  it  unless  it  should  antagonize 
labor,  in  which  case  the  two  Socialist  factions  could  com- 
bine against  it  and  together  would  muster  190  votes.  These 
in  conjunction  with  other  opposition  parties  would  suffice 
to  overthrow  the  Government.  But  the  important  thing  now 
is  to  fix  up  some  sort  of  government  to  receive  the  approval 
of  the  new  Reichstag  that  meets  on  June  26  and  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Allies  at  Spa  immediately  after  in  regard 
to  the  execution  of  the  treaty. 

The  Center  or  Christian  People's  party  as  it  is  now  called 
is  the  old  Clerical  or  Roman  Catholic  party.  Its  support 
comes  largely  from  the  country  districts  and  its  chief  aims 
are  the  strengthening  of  the  Church,  the  maintenance  of 
religious  instruction  in  the  schools,  the  strict  regulation 
of  public  morals  and  the  promotion  of  peasant  proprietor- 
ship. The  German  People's  party  is  the  heir  to  the  old 
National  Liberal  party.  This  was  the  party  thru  which 
Bismarck  worked  to  make  Germany  the  foremost  industrial 
natidn  of  Europe.  It  was  the  party  of  tariff  and  trusts  and 
commercial  expansion.  Before  the  war  it  was  being  crushed 
out  between  the  Socialists  on  one  side  and  the  mili- 
tarists on  the  other,  but  is  now  again  coming  to  the 
front  to  undertake  the  reconstruction  of  ruined  Ger- 
many. It  will  give  the  country  what  is  called  in  Amer- 
ica   a    "business    men's    administration."    The    Democrats 
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Wiae  World 

THE  BOURGEOIS  BOLSHEVIK 

The  Soviet  Republic  has  sent  as  its  first  representative  in  England 
Gregory  Krassin,  a  prominent  Russian  manufacturer  who  has 
had  charge  of  trade  and  transportation  under  the  Bolshevist 
regime.  He  brought  with  him  a  large  staff  of  financial  and  tech- 
nical experts  and  has  rented  an  office  building  in  the  commercial 
center  of  London.  He  has  been  called  in  conference  with  Premier 
Lloyd  George  and  the  Cabinet  and  is  now  working  out  plans 
with  them  for  the  restoration  of  commercial  relations  between 
Russia  and  the  members  of  the  League  of  Nations.  He  wants  to 
buy  agricultural  machinery,  railroad  material,  shoes,  seed,  cloth- 
ing, medical  supplies  and  manufactured  articles  of  all  sorts  and 
has  $20,000,000  in  gold  to  pay  for  them.  Italy  and  Belgium  are, 
like  England,  eager  to  lift  the  blockade  and  engage  in  trade  with 
Russia,  but  France  objects  on  the  ground  that  the  gold  is  stolen 
property  and  that  it  should  be  paid  to  the  holders  of  Russian 
bonds,  most  of  whom  are  French 

correspond  in  a  way  to  the  old  Progressive  party  in  the 
United  States  in  that  they  are  less  conservative  than  the 
Center  and  People's  parties,  but  are  not  socialistic.  Their 
chief  concern  is  lest  their  associates  in  the  new  Government 
should  turn  it  in  the  direction  of  a  monarchy. 

Big  Business  in  German  Politics 

THE  leader,  or,  rather,  the  ruling  power  of  the  new 
German  People's  party,  is  Hugo  Stinnes,  whose  pic- 
turesque career  reminds  one  of  Charles  Schwab  in 
America  and  Lord  Northcliffe  in  England.  Like  the  former, 
he  began  in  coke  and  steel  and  showed  remarkable  genius 
in  combining  and  coordinating  differences.  He  found 
that  he  could  not  run  steel  mills  successfully  with- 
out control  of  the  iron  mines.  Then  he  had  to  make 
his  own  coke  and  this  led  to  the  acquisition  of  coal 
mines.  But  this  involved  the  acquisition  of  the  means 
of  communication,  so  he  built  his  own  railroads  and 
fleet,  and  finally  secured  control  of  most  of  the  internal 
waterways  of  Germany  and  of  the  Hamburg-American  and 
other  oceanic  lines.  The  manufacture  of  coke  involved  the 
production  of  gas,  which  had  to  be  sold  to  the  cities  for 
light  and  power.  This  led  naturally  to  electricity,  and 
Stinnes  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  electric  power  for  coal 
mining  operations.  Thru  his  possession  of  electric  plants  he 
acquired  the  controlling  interests  in  the  street  railways  of 
many  German  cities.  Lately  he  has  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Northcliffe  by  going  into  the  newspaper  business 
on  a  large  scale.  He  now  owns  a  chain  of  sixty  papers  and, 
applying  here  also  his  policy  of  controlling  the  necessary 
raw  material,  he  has  bought  several  paper  mills.  He  was 
worth  30,000,000  marks  before  the  war,  but  now  his  fortune 
is  estimated  at  a  billion  marks,  tho  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  mark  is  worth  less  than  a  tenth  of  what  it  used  to 
be.  The  recent  anti-profiteering  law  requires  the  surrender 
to  the  state  of  all  money  made  during  the  war  in  excess  of 
200,000  marks,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  law  can 
be  enforced  in  a  case  such  as  this,  where  the  money  is  con- 
tinuously invested  in  new  enterprizes 


Riots  in  Londonderry 

LONDONDERRY,  an  Ulster  town  of  about  40,000  in- 
habitants, is  divided  between  Unionists  and  National- 
ists, and  here  party  feeling  has  often  risen  to  the  pitch  of 
violence.  On  the  night  of  May  15  there  was  fighting  between 
the  factions  that  resulted  in  the  death  of  a  policeman  and 
the  wounding  of  several  civilians.  On  June  19  disorder 
again  broke  out  in  Londonderry  and  for  three  days  the  rival 
mobs  waged  war  on  one  another  in  the  streets  and  on  the 
water  front.  On  the  21st  shops  and  schools  were  closed 
and  the  streets  deserted  except  for  the  armed  bands  of 
Irishmen  hunting  one  another  thru  the  town  and  the  British 
troops  trying  to  suppress  both.  The  mail  and  telegraph 
service  was  suspended.  The  streets  were  barricaded  at  stra- 
tegic points  with  sandbags  by  the  soldiers  and  armored  cars 
patrolled  the  place.  The  Unionists  charged  the  Nationalist 
quarter  with  songs  and  yells,  but  were  repulsed  by  heavy 
volleys  from  the  houses,  and  then  the  Nationalists  took  the 
offensive  in  turn.  There  were  eight  persons  killed  and  over 
a  hundred  wounded.  Among  the  wounded  was  a  baby  girl. 
One  of  the  murdered  men  was  an  American  named  Price 
who  went  over  to  enlist  in  the  ambulance  corps  early  in  the 
war  and  was  about  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

Military  authority  in  Ireland  is  weakening  because  the 
railroad  men  frequently  refuse  to  handle  trains  carrying 
soldiers  or  munitions.  Premier  Lloyd  George  asserts  that  he 
will  brook  no  interference  with  the  military  movements  of 
the  Government  by  private  persons  under  any  pretext,  and 
that  if  the  union  men  persist  in  their  attitude  he  will  shut 
down  all  the  Irish  railroads.  The  troops  are  now  being 
transported  by  warships  and  motor  buses. 

In  a  large  part  of  Ireland  the  King's  Government  is  no 
longer  acknowledged  and  the  people  bring  their  disputes 
before  the  Sinn  Fein  courts  instead  of  the  established  au- 
thorities. Taxes  are  paid  to  the  republican  leaders  instead 
of  the  Government  officials.  Tax  papers  and  ofl[icial  docu- 
ments have  been  destroyed  in  many  places  by  the  burning 
of  the  record  buildings.  During  the  first  four  months  of 
1920  there  were  1237  cases  of  murder,  assault  and  incendi- 
arism charged  to  the  Sinn  Feiners. 

The  War  in  Turkey 

WHILE  the  Allies  are  attempting  to  force  the  helpless 
Government  of  Constantinople  to  sign  the  treaty 
proposed  by  them  the  rival  Government  of  Angora  is  be- 
coming the  real  power  in  what  is  left  of  the  old  Ottoman 
Empire.  Both  the  French  and  the  British  troops  have  been 
forced  to  retreat  to  the  coast  and  to  negotiate  with  the 
Nationalist  commanders  to  secure  the  safety  of  their 
soldiers.  A  French  battalion  was  cut  off  by  the  Nationalists 
at  Bozano  near  Adana  in  Cilicia  and  obliged  to  surrender 
in  a  body,  the  officers  and  550  men.  After  this  the  French 
command  obtained  an  armistice  with  the ,  Nationalists  on 
condition  of  withdrawing  from  the  interior. 

On  the  British  front  a  company  of  Indian  troops  from 
the  Punjab  was  similarly  surrounded  near  Ismid  by  a 
superior  force  of  Nationalists.  The  British  officer  in  com- 
mand secured  permission  from  the  Nationalists  to  with- 
draw unharmed  but  as  the  British  were  marching  away 
the  Turks  fired  upon  the  rearguard  wounding  thirty  men 
and  capturing  a  British  officer. 

The  British  still  hold  the  towns  of  Ismid  and  Scutari  on 
the  Asiatic  shore  opposite  Constantinople  but  the  National- 
ists have  reached  both  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles 
and  are  only  kept  from  gaining  control  of  the  entire  coast 
by  the  guns  of  the  British  battleships.  The  Turkish  air- 
planes have  shelled  the  British  trenches. 

The  entire  British  Mediterranean  fleet  has  been  ordered 
to  concentrate  in  Turkish  waters  and  the  British  troops 
stationed  at  Malta  have  been  despatched  to  Constantinople. 
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The  present  British  force  about  Constantinople  is  said  to 
number  30.000,  of  whom  10,000  are  white.  The  Nationalist 
army  is  supposed  to  number  some  (50,000,  but  is  larjr<?ly 
composed  of  Turkish  peasants  impressed  into  the  service 
who  prefer  farming  to  rtjrhting.  Several  German  officers 
are  said  to  have  flown  over  in  an  airplane  to  join  them. 

The  Nationalist  Government  has  received  recognition 
and  support  from  the  Russian  Soviet  and  the  Bolshevist 
Foreign  Minister  Tchitoherin  is  acting  as  mediator  between 
the  Armenians  and  the  Nationalists.  He  is  said  to  have 
almost  reached  an  agreement  on  condition  that  the  boundary 
line  between  the  Armenian  republic  and  Turkish  Anatolia 
shall  be  drawn  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  line  dividing 
the  two  races  and  afterward  isolated  groups  of  Turks 
enclosed  in  Armenian  territory  be  transferred  to  the 
Turkish  side  and  vice  versa.  The  Nationalist  Assembly 
that  met  at  Angora  last  February  adopted  the  principle 
of  self-determination  proclaimed  by  the  Bolsheviki  on  their 
accession  to  power  in  1917. 

The  Armenians  are  apparently  coming  to  look  upon  the 
Bolsheviki  as  their  only  friends,  for  the  French  troops 
have  withdrawn  from  Cilicia  leaving  the  Armenians  to  be 
massacred  by  the  Turks,  the  British  have  withdrawn  from 
the  Caucasus  leaving  the  Armenians  to  be  attacked  on  one 
side  by  the  Georgians  and  on  the  other  by  the  Tatars,  and 
the  American  Senate  refuses  to  listen  to  the  appeal  of  the 
Armenians  for  an  American  mandate.  Even  if  President 
Wilson  were  to  draw  the  boundaries  of  Armenia  the  treaty 
would  so  limit  them  that  the  verdict  would  disappoint  the 
ambitions  of  the  Armenians. 

Greeks  and  Turks 

NEITHER  the  British  nor  the  French  can  now  afford 
the  troops  necessary  to  put  down  the  Turkish  Nation- 
alists under  Mustapha  Kemal,  who  now  controls  almost  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor.  But  there  is  one  country  on  the  spot 
that  is  only  too  eager  to  undertake  the  job,  and  that  is  Greece. 
When  the  French 
and  British  Prem- 
iers met  at  Hythe, 
England,  on  June 
20  to  discuss  the 
Turkish  situation, 
Premier  Venizelos, 
altho  uninvited  to 
the  conference,  put 
in  an  appearance 
to  urge  again  that 
he  be  allowed  to  ad- 
vance against  the 
Nationalists  with 
the  Greek  forces  at 
Smyrna.  He  said 
that  he  had  six  di- 
visions of  15,000 
men  each  at 
Smyrna  and  four 
more  divisions  in 
Thrace,  besides 
three  divisions  in 
reserve.  Field  Mar- 
shals Foch  and 
Wilson,  who  were 
at  the  Hythe  con- 
ference, looked 
doubtfully  at  the 
project,  for  they 
thought  that  the 
Greeks  underesti- 
mated the  dangers 
and    difficulties    of 


Approximate  3rea  now  administered  by  Afmenisn  Gov^ \ 

Limit  of  possible  extensior)  as  provided  in  Jurkiah  Tresty...\ 
Boundary  put  Forward  by  Armenian  delegation 
at  Peace    Conference' . 


THE  BOUNDARIES  OF  ARMENIA 
President  Wilson  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Allies  to  define  the  western 
and  southern  boundaries  of  Armenia,  but  the  pending  treaty  with  Turkey  specifies 
that  he  must  not  go  outside  the  beaded  line  on  the  above  map.  But  the  Armenians 
claim  all  the  territory  within  the  heavy  dashed  line  which  would  give  an  extensive 
coast  on  both  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Seas.  The  territory  actually  under  the 
control  of  the  Government  of  the  Armenian  republic  is  restricted  to  the  stippled  area 
about  Erivan  in  the  old  Russian  province  of  Trans-Caucasia.  The  infant  republics  of 
Georgia  and  Azerbaijan  are  now  in  the  power  of  the  Bolsheviki.  The  British  hold 
Batum  and  Mosul.  The  French  have  evacuated  the  region  north  and  east  of  Alex- 
andretta  leaving  the  Armenians  exposed  to  massacre  by  the  Turkish  Nationalists 
who  control  all  the  country  from  Erzerum  west  to  the  Bosporus 


such  a  campaign,  but  Premiers  Millerand  and  Lloyd 
George,  seeing  no  prospect  of  aid  from  any  other  quarter, 
were  willing  to  give  the  Greeks  a  chance. 

Greece  is  now,  as  Venizelos  pointed  out,  a  greater  coun- 
try than  the  Ottoman  Empire,  as  it  has  been  cut  down  by 
the  treaty.  He  seems  very  much  afraid  that  Great  Britain, 
faced  by  the  growing  rebellion  of  the  Nationalists  under  Mus- 
tapha Kemal  and  by  the  threat  of  rebellion  of  all  the  Mo- 
hammedan subjects  of  the  British  Empire,  will  weaken 
on  the  treaty  and  withdraw  part  of  the  Turkish  territory 
that  had  been  ceded  to  Greece.  Consequently  he  is  anxious 
to  substantiate  the  Greek  claims  by  actual  possession  and 
by  demonstrating  the  ability  of  the  Greeks  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  Turks  as  the  British  and  French  have  failed 
to  do. 

But  the  British  and  especially  the  French  have  hitherto 
been  reluctant  to  give  the  Greeks  a  free  hand  because  the 
Greeks  were  known  to  covet  Constantinople  and  because 
they  had  not  behaved  themselves  in  an  exemplary  man- 
ner when  they  were  empowered  by  the  Allies  to  restore 
order  in  Smyrna  after  the  armistice.  When  the  Greek 
troops  were  landed  at  Smyrna  a  year  ago  last  May  they 
met  with  no  armed  resistance,  but  they  treated  the  Turks 
with  brutality  and  they  penetrated  into  the  interior  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  Smyrna  district  that  they  were  author- 
ized to  occupy.  The  rumors  of  these  outrages  caused  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  of  investigation  composed  of  a 
British,  French  and  Italian  general  and  Admiral  Bristol 
for  America.  The  report  of  the  commission  has  never  been 
published  in  full  in  England  or  America,  but  has  appeared 
in  Paris  and  Constantinople.  The  commission  found  that  the 
landing  at  Smyrna  and  the  occupation  of  Aidin  were  insti- 
gated by  false  information  as  to  the  danger  of  the  Christian 
population;  that  the  Greek  military  authorities  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  atrocities  at  Smyrna  and  the  massacre 
of  the  Moslems  at  Menemen;  and  that  the  Greek  "occupa- 
tion, far  from  appearing  as  a  mission  of  civilization,  imme- 
diately assumed 
the  aspect  of  a 
conquest  and  a 
crusade."  If  now 
the  Greeks  again 
invade  the  hinter- 
land of  Smyrna  it 
is  feared  by  the 
Allies  that  the  ex- 
pedition will  as- 
sume a  similar  as- 
pect and  that  if  it 
is  victorious  the 
Greeks  will  insist 
upon  annexation 
of  extensive  areas 
of  Turkish  terri- 
tory instead  of  be- 
ing content  with 
the  temporary  and 
provisional  admin- 
istration of  Smyrna 
that  the  pending 
treaty  grants  them. 
But  since  neither 
the  French  nor 
British  can  spare 
forces  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  Musta- 
pha Kemal  they 
have  empowered 
a  Greek  command- 
er to  open  a  cam- 
paign. 
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Are  We  Happy?  Well  I  Guess! 

Ada  Patterson 


By 


AN  hour  out  of  Chicago  a  unique 
experiment  in  education  is  being 
made.  Mooseheart,  which  has 
been  called  the  city  of  childhood,  is 
proving  that  orphans  can  be  reared 
and  educated  without  the  brand  of  an 
institution  upon  them.  The  Loyal  Or- 
der of  Moose  has  established  there  a 
home  and  school  and  town  for  the 
children  of  its  deceased  members.  It 
is  sending  out  healthy,  highly  individ- 
ualized boys  and  girls  who  are 
equipped  to  earn  their  own  living  by 
head  or  hands.  It  guarantees  that  it 
furnishes  good  future  citizens  because 
the  children  have  already  been  trained 
in  the  functions  of  citizenship. 

Mooseheart  is  a  children's  republic. 
It  is  the  only  town  in  the  world  that  is 
governed  by  children.  Every  child  has 
a  vote  and  voice  in  its  affairs.  In  the 
students  rests  the  administrative  power 
of  the  town  wherein  live  800  of  their 
own  number  and  200  of  their  elders. 

At  five  o'clock  on  five  afternoons  a 
week  the  children  meet  in  the  Assem- 
bly hall  to  discuss  matters  of  munici- 
pal importance.  They  are  divided  ac- 
cording to  age  into  two  branches.  The 
wise  seniors  are  the  body  of  students 
of  twelve  years  and  older.  The  juniors 
are  those  between  five  and  twelve 
years. 

It  is  confession  time  and  penalty 
time.      Superintendent      Matthew      P. 


Adams  presides.  The  Mooseheart  band 
begins  and  ends  the  meeting.  Two  stu- 
dents sit  at  a  table  on  the  superin- 
tendent's left.  They  have  been  elected 
to\vn  clerks.  The  children  sit  in  groups 
in  the  amphitheater.  The  group  living 
in  each  cottage  or  dormitory  sit  in  a 
body.  Each  group  has  a  clerk.  That 
clerk  is  the  spokesman 
of  the  group.  The  clerk 
rises.  Each  young  of- 
fender rises  and  reports 
the  mistakes  of  his  day 
to  the  clerk,  who  in 
stronger  tones  reports 
them  to  the  assemblage. 
The  town  clerks  make  a 
note  of  the  offense  and 
of  its  usual  penalty.  One 
demerit  mark  for  being 
tardy.  Two  demerits  for 
being  rude  to  the  ma- 
tron. Three  demerits  for 
fighting,  unless  the  as- 
sembly determines  that 
the  fight  was  a  justifi- 
able one,  for  which  the 
motive  was  self-defense 
or  the  protection  of  an- 
other. The  offender  may 
appeal  to  the  assembly, 
protesting  against  pun- 
ishment and  arguing  his 
own  case.  Each  child  has 
this  right  and  it  is  fre- 


quently exercized.  After  the  matter 
has  been  discussed  the  nature,  the  kind 
and  amount  of  the  punishment  is  fixed. 

There  is  also  a  students'  council 
which  is  to  the  assembly  what  the 
Senate  is  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States.  It  was  the 
students'  council  that  determined  the 
one  expulsion  from  Mooseheart. 

Dr.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  professor 
of  government  at  Harvard,  drafted  the 
course   of   study   at   Mooseheart.   "You 


No  child  is  afraid  at  Mooseheart.  A  small  boy  once 
arrived  from  New  Jersey  with  war-like  eyes  and  a  brick 
in  the  pocket  of  his  too  large  coat.  Shortly  the  brick 
sank  in  the  waves  of  the  small  lake  on  the  grounds. 
Mickey  had  drowned  the  brick.  A  boy  has  no  need  of 
an  offensive  or  defensive  brick  in  a  town  where  every- 
body is  his  friend  and  in  the  governing  of  which  he 
himself  has  a  voice  and  vote.  Notice  the  interest  shown 
by  these  boys  in  the  pre-vocational  sheet  metal  class 
which  they  themselves  have  chosen  to  supplement  their 
academic  studies 

will  have  the  greatest  school  in  Amer- 
ica," he  predicted.  A  Mooseheart  boy 
cr  girl,  sometimes  irreverently  termed 
a  "Moosie,"  receives  a  common  and 
high  school  education  that  takes  him 
to  the  doors  of  a  university,  but  what 
is  more  important,  furnishes  him  with 
a  double-barreled  education,  intellec- 
tual and  vocational.  Every  pupil  who 
is  graduated  from  Mooseheart  goes 
out  equipped  to  earn  his  living  by  head 
or  hands. 

Many  of  the  failures  in  life  are  made 
because  the  man  has  not  found  his 
work.  Mooseheart  saves  a  boy  from 
the  oft  painful  experience  in  the  outer 
world.  He  is  helped  to  find  his  voca- 
tion. This  object  is  attained  by  pre- 
vocational  training. 

A   child   of  school  age  confers  with 
the    instructors,    expresses    his    prefer- 
ences and  is  placed,  let  us  say,  at  gar- 
dening. He  concludes  he  doesn't  like  it. 
T,,         .        ,,         ,  ,    ,     f      ,r     .•  1      ir  1  •  1     He  is  assigned  to  the  garage  or  to  the 

There  ...    Moo.eheart  manner  .on.iH.u.Hled   of  .elf-rehance  and  sel  -respect   overlaid      ^^^hj^e    shop.    Or    the    cement    works. 
with   sutfacient   modestv.   What   inculcates   it   perhaps   more   than   anything   else   is   the      ^,,  .  ,  r\     i.      ■  t.     * 

pre-vocational  work  in  which  Uie  chil.I  is  given  a  chance  to  find  himself  in  one  of     ^^  ^he  carpenter  shop.  Or  he  IS  put  at 
six  trades.  This  boy  is  a  printer,  as  have  been  any  number  of  men.  great  and  near-     typesetting.   If   discontent   pursues   him 
great,  before  him,  from  Benjamin  Franklin  to  the  Republican  candidate  for  President     he   may   try   still   another  and   another. 
22 
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Each  assignment  continues  for  three 
months,  assuring  him  a  fairly  thoro 
trial  of  it.  For  two  years  these  pre- 
vocational  trials  continue  unless  a 
child  makes  a  happy  choice  at  the  be- 
ginning. In  two  years  he  has  had  a 
chance  to  learn  one  of  six  trades.  He 
finds  the  one  that  is  his  and  stands 
smiling  at  the  threshold  of  four  years' 
tuition  in  the  work  of  his  choice.  The 
beginning  of  happiness  is  finding  one's 
job. 

Prideful  Moose  claim  that  a  son  of 
one  of  their  deceased  brethren,  if  edu- 
cated at  Mooseheart,  would  know 
what  to  do  if  dropped  at  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Forty-second  Street 
alone.  A  visit  to  Mooseheart  convinced 
me  that  this  claim  is  true.  Experience 
in  governing  the  town  that  covers  1000 
fertile  acres  between  the  silver  stream 
of  the  Fox  River  and  the  brown  Lin- 
coln Highway  has  taught  him  the  art 
of  governing  himself  and  others  and 
of  working. 

Trees  with  Broken  Backs 

Slight  diagonal  streaks  or  wrinkles 
across  the  grain  of  a  piece  of  timber 
betray  not  only  weakness,  but  some- 
times also  the  strains  to  which  the 
tree  was  subjected  while  it  grew.  They 
may  even  be  used  to  check  the  oflScial 
record  of  windstorms.  The  marks  are 
caused  by  what  is  known  as  "com- 
pression failures" — phenomena  that 
occur  when  the  fibers  bend  or  buckle 
under  too  heavy  a  strain. 

In  cutting  up  logs  collected  for 
experiment  at  the  forest  service  la- 
boratory at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  the 
investigators  noticed  that  compression 
failures  appeared  on  the  north  side 
of  several  trees  from  the  same  neigh- 
borhood in  Florida.  Knowing  the  date 
at  which  the  trees  were  felled,  they 
were  able  to  determine  by  counting  the 
annual  rings  that  the  compression 
failures  were  probably  caused  by  a  se- 
vere wind  from  the  south  about  the 
year  1898.  They  made  inquiries  in  Flor- 
ida, and  found  that  in  that  year  a  hur- 
ricane had,  in  fact,  swept  over  the 
region.  The  experiments  showed  that 
the  strength  of  a  piece  of  wood  may 
be  seriously  impaired  even  by  the 
slight  compression  failures  caused  by 
rough  handling.  If  a  beam  is  dropped 
across  a  skid,  and  a  compression  fail- 
ure occurs  at  the  point  at  which  it 
strikes,  it  will  give  way  at  that  point 
whenever  subjected  to  too  severe  a 
strain.  Compression  failures,  owing  to 
windstorms  or  to  hard  usage  by  lum- 
bermen or  manufacturers,  thus  may 
explain  the  hitherto  unaccountable 
breaks  in  hickory  wheel  spokes,  and 
in  other  articles  made  of  equally  tough 
woods. 


Why  Buy  Ice? 


A  wooden  frame,  42  by  16  by  14  inch- 
es big,  is  covered  with  screen  wire, 
preferably  the  rustless  kind.  The  door, 
made  to  fit  closely  and  mounted  on 
brass  hinges,  can  be  fastened  with  a 
wooden  latch.  The  bottom  is  fitted 
solid,  but  the  top  should  be  covered 
with  sci'cen  wire.  Adjustable  shelves 
can  be  made  of  solid  wood  or  strips,  or 
sheets  of  galvanized  metal.  Shelves 
made  of  poultry  netting  on  light 
wooden  frames,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, ai'e  probably  the  most  desira- 
ble. These  shelves  can  rest  on  side 
braces  placed  at  desired  intervals.  A 
bread-making  pan,  14  by  16  inches,  is 
placed  on  the  top  and  the  ice-box  rests 
in  a  17  by  18  inch  pan. 

All  the  woodwork,  the  shelves,  and 
the  pans  should  receive  two  coats  of 
white  paint  and  one  or  two  coats  of 
white  enamel.  This  makes  an  attrac- 
tive surface  and  one  that  can  be  easily 
kept  clean.  The  screen  wire  also  may 
receive  the  coats  of  enamel,  which  will 
prevent  it  from   rusting. 

A  cover  of  canton  flannel,  burlap,  or 
duck  is  made  to  fit  the  frame.  If  can- 
ton flannel  is  used,  the  smooth  side 
should  be  out.  It  will  require  about 
three  yards  of  material.  This  cover  is 
buttoned  around  the  top  of  the  frame 
and  drawn  down  the  side  on  which  the 
door  is  not  hinged,  using  buggy  hooks 


As  the  weather  grows  warmer,  ice 
tries  to  slip  into  the  ranks  of  com- 
modities that  march  under  the  banner 
of  H.  C.  L.,  but  if  you  are  handy  with 
tools  you  can  build  an  iceless  ice-box 
at  a  trifling  cost,  and  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating will  be  nothing.  Here  is  the  way 
it  is  done: 


In   this   iceless   box,   evaporation    of  water 

is    found     to    lower    the    temperature    as 

effectively  as  ice 

and  eyes  or  large-headed  tacks  and 
eyelets  worked  in  the  material.  On  the 
front  side  arrange  the  hooks  on  the 
top  of  the  door  instead  of  on  the  frame 
and  also  fasten  the  cover  down  the 
latch  side  of  the  door,  allowing  a  wide 
hem  of  the  material  to  overlap  the 
place  where  the  door  closes.  Tlie  door 
can  then  be  opened  without  unbutton- 
ing the  cover.  The  bottom  of  the  cover 
should  extend  down  into  the  lower  pan. 


Four  double  strips,  which  taper  to 
eight  or  tc>n  inches  in  width,  are 
sewed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cover. 
These  strips  form  wicks  that  dip  over 
into  the  pan. 

Operation  of  the  refrigerator  is  as 
simple  as  its  construction.  The  lower- 
ing of  temperature  inside  the  refriger- 
ator depends  upon  the  evaporation  of 
water.  To  change  water  from  a  liquid 
to  a  vapor,  or  to  bring  about  evapora- 
tion, requires  heat.  As  evaporation 
takes  place  heat  is  taken  from  the  in- 
side of  the  refrigerator,  thereby  low- 
ering the  temperature  of  the  inside 
and  contents. 

The  upper  pan  is  kept  filled  with 
water.  The  water  is  drawn  by  capillary 
attraction  thru  the  wicks  and  sat- 
urates the  cover.  Capillary  action 
starts  more  readily  if  the  cover  is  first 
dampened.  The  greater  the  rate  of 
evaporation  the  lower  the  temperature 
which  can  be  secured.  Under  ideal  con- 
ditions the  temperature  has  been  known 
to  be  reduced  to  50  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. Obviously,  weather  conditions 
have  a  lot  to  do  with  this  refriger- 
ator. A  warm,  dry  day,  with  a  slight 
wind,  if  possible  blowing  on  the  cover, 
produces  the  best  results  in  maintain- 
ing coolness  of  contents. 

Sawdust 

The  British  bought  16,000,000  pounds  of 

American  honey  in  iniS. 
*** 

There  are  63,000  steam  locomotives  now 
operated  in  the  United  States. 
*** 

Los  Angeles   is  now   the   largest  city   in 

the  world  west  of  the   longitude   of  Saint 

Louis. 

*** 

Seventy  per  cent  of  Germany  iron 
ore  in  1914  was  in  that  part  of  Lorraine 
which  has  since  been  annexed  by   France. 

*** 

A  National  Radium  Bank  has  been  estab- 
lished in  New  York  with  a  capital  of  .$.375,- 
000 — consisting  of  three  grams  of  radium 

salts. 

*** 

The    first   cafeteria   ever    seen    in    Paris 

was  thrust   upon   the  innocent   public  last 

month  when  a  new  Y.  W.  C.  A.  opened  in 

that  city. 

*** 

Under  a  ruling  of  the  Post  OflSce,  chil- 
dren cannot  be  sent  by  parcels  post — not 
even  if  they  are  under  the  weight  limit  and 

are  U.  S.  males. 

*** 

With  6  per  cent,  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion and  7  per  cent,  of  the  world's  land 
area,  the  United  States  produces  : 

20  per  cent,  of  the  world's  gold. 

25  per  cent,  of  the  world's  wheat. 

40  per  cent,  of  the  world's  iron  and  steel. 

60  per  cent,  of  the  world's  cotton. 

85  per  cent,  of  the  world's  automobiles. 

How  Much  Is  Too  Much  ? 

Governor  Smith  of  New  York  pro- 
fest  himself  unable  to  say  whether  or 
not  beer  with  2.75  per  cent  of  alcohol 
was  or  was  not  capable  of  causing  in- 
toxication. Dr.  Harvey  Wiley,  former 
chief  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry, says  that  it  all  depends  on  who 
does  the  drinking.  In  his  statement  to 
Governor  Smith  he  said:  "You  cannot 
standardize  a  poison  as  to  the  quantity 
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required  for  intoxication.  You  must 
standardize  the  individual.  There  are 
as  many  different  sensibilities  to  toxic 
substances  as  there  are  individuals. 
You  cannot  say  that  2.75  per  cent  beer 
is  not  intoxicating  until  you  try  it  on 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States."  He  said  that  it  was 
possible  for  the  system  to  be.  poisoned 
by  alcohol  without  any  visible  mani- 
festation of  drunkenness. 

It  is  evidently  Dr.  Wiley's  opinion 
that  the  intent  f  prohibition  is  to 
protect  the  weak  head  and  stomach. 
That  a  man  with  a  cast  iron  head  can 
drink  a  dozen  steins  of  2.75  alcohol 
beer  without  caressing  the  lamp-post 
on  his  way  home  is  possible  enough, 
but  if  he  can  get  beer  so  can  the  man 
who  is  poisoned  by.  a  single  stein.  The 
only  safe  rule  is  the  rule  that  is  safe 
for  all. 

An  Apostle  of  Preparedness 

The  resignation  from  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity of  its  distinguished  president. 
Dr.  Henry  Sturgis  Drinker,  recalls  his 
services  to  the  nation  in  mobilizing  the 
educated  man-power  of  the  nation  for 
•war-time  service.  Since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Military  Training  Camps 
Association  in  1916  he  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  governing  committee  and 
as  such  the  active  head  of  the  associa- 
tion. He  was  also  secretary  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board  of  University  Presi- 
dents on  Summer  Military  Instruction 
Camps.  Ever  since  the  organization  of 
the  first  students'  training  camps  in 
1913  he  has  devoted  himself  largely  to 
this  work  and  has  been  an  advocate  of 
universal  training.  It  may  be  pointed 
out  that  this  apostle  of  efficiency  in 
war  was  also  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  League  to  En- 
force Peace. 

Colleges  or  Dreadnaughts  ? 

The  latest  quotation  for  the  last 
word  in  superdreadnaughts  seems  to 
point  to  their  costing  about  $35,000,000 
apiece.  Placing  this  beneath  one  arm 
of  a  balance,  an  attempt  to  offset  this 
was  made  by  placing  the  total  invest- 
ments of  some  American  colleges  un- 
der the  other  arm.  When  Amherst, 
Bowdoin,  Tulane,  Smith,  Vassar,  and 
Wellesley  had  been  added,  the  beam 
began  to  fall,  but  it  required  the  ad- 
dition of  Beloit  to  bring  it  nearly  to 
Tiorizontal.  According  to  statistics  in 
the  latest  report  of  the  Commissioner 
•of  Education,  the  total  investment  of 
these  seven  colleges  was  a  little  over 
$34,000,000.  This  includes  the  value  of 


the  libraries,  scientific  apparatus, 
grounds,  buildings  (including  dormi- 
tories), and  the  entire  endowment. 

Two  of  these  colleges  have  been  in 
existence  for  a  century,  while  the 
youngest  has  had  an  existence  of  near- 
ly fifty  years,  yet  the  total  value  of  the 
property  and  endowment  accumulated 
by  these  seven  colleges  during  this 
period  would  not  quite  suffice  to  build 
a  modern  battleship.  In  these  colleges 
are  to  be  found  881  members  of  the 
faculty  and  7022  students.  When  we 
think  of  the  time,  the  thought,  and 
the  sacrifice  which  has  gone  into  the 
slow  accumulation  of  the  property  of 
these  institutions  with  their  capacity 
for  usefulness,  it  seems  remarkable 
that  we  should  put  an  equal  amount 
into  one  battleship  to  be  scrapped  in  a 
few  years  as  obsolete.  In  our  ex- 
penditures we  may  have  been  more 
lavish  than  any  other  nation,  but  as- 
suredly our  institutions  of  learning 
have  been  obliged  to  count  their  pen- 
nies. 

Let's  Eat  Musk-Oxen 

By  Aubrey  Fullerton 

On  three  islands  at  the  top  of  Hud- 
son Bay  the  most  out-of-the-ordinary 
experiment  in  animal  husbandry  in  all 
America  is  to  be  made,  by  order  of  the 
Canadian  Government.  Southampton, 
Mansfield,  and  Coats  Islands,  which  lie 
between  the  Bay  and  the  Arctic 
waters,  have  been  set  aside  as  grazing 
grounds  for  musk-oxen,  whose  domesti- 
cation in  this  way  is  believed  to  be 
both  possible  and  practicable.  If  the 
experiment  proves  a  success,  the  far 
North  will  become  a  factor  in  supply- 
ing America  with  meat  and  wool. 

The  idea  grew  out  of  a  similar 
project  that  Canada  tried  out  several 
years  ago  with  buffalo.  At  Wain- 
wright,  Alberta,  the  Dominion  Govern- 


ment's national  parks  branch  estab- 
lished a  bison  preserve  and  stocked  it 
with  several  hundred  head  purchased 
from  the  Michael  Pablo  herds  in  Mon- 
tana. That  was  in  1907.  The  buffalo 
population  of  the  Wainwright  park  has 
since  grown  to  over  4000 — the  largest 
herd  in  existence. 

Now  why  not  do  with  musk-oxen 
what  has  already  been  done  with  the 
buffalo?  That,  in  effect,  was  the  ques- 
tion proposed  by  Vilhjalmur  Stefans- 
son  when,  in  the  course  of  his  Arctic 
exploration,  he  came  upon  big  and 
little  herds  of  these  curious  animals 
nearly  everywhere  he  went.  On  his  re- 
turn to  civilization  he  put  the  question 
up  to  the  Government,  backing  it  with 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  if  the  musk- 
oxen  were  protected  and  domesticated, 
they  would  in  a  short  time  be  numer- 
ous enough  to  furnish  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States  with  a  good  part  of 
their  fresh  meat.  A  commission  was 
appointed  to  look  into  the  matter,  and 
the  reservation  of  the  three  Hudson 
Bay  islands,  on  which  Stefansson's  big 
pasturing-out  scheme  is  to  be  given  a 
trial,  is  the  first  result. 

Beef  as  good  as  any  on  the  market 
is  promised  from  this  novel  experi- 
ment in  the  sub-Arctic.  The  flesh  of 
the  musk-ox,  when  in  prime  condition, 
is  sweet,  tender,  and  highly  nourish- 
ing, but  at  certain  times  of  the  year  it 
carries  a  strong  flavor  of  musk,  which 
has  given  the  animal  its  name.  To  the 
Eskimos,  who  eat  musk-ox  beef  as  a 
part  of  their  steady  diet,  this  flavor  is 
not  at  all  objectionable,  and  the  in- 
ference is  that  the  rest  of  us  might 
grow  to  like  it,  too,  in  time. 

Not  only  for  his  meat's  sake,  but  for 
his  wool,  this  far  North  denizen,  we 
are  told,  is  worth  getting  acquainted 
with.  He  carries  about  fifteen  pounds 
of  wool  as  good  as  any  sheep's,  which 
forms  a  thick  cold-proof  vest  under  a 
shaggy  hair  topcoat.  In  fact,  the  musk- 
ox  is  pretty  nearly  as  much  sheep  as 
cattle. 

Southampton  and  the  other  islands 
chosen  for  the  musk-oxen  experiment 
are  natural  grazing  grounds,  covered 
with  great  stretches  of  vegetation, 
such  as  the  musk-oxen  revel  in,  and 
the  climatic  conditions,  too,  are  en- 
tirely suitable.  When  the  island  pre- 
serves are  outgrown,  there  are  a  mil- 
lion square  miles  of  grass-strewn 
prairie  in  what  is  commonly  known  as 
the  Barren  Lands,  between  Hudson 
Bay  and  the  Mackenzie  River,  where 
musk-oxen  and  caribou  can  together 
find  room  and  feed  enough  to  make 
meat  for  all  America. 


Domestication   and   protection   ol    tiie   bison  has   resulted   in   the    development    of    a    four    thousand    head    herd    on    the    Canadian 
Government's   preserve   at  Wainwright,   Alberta,   It   i§  now   prppQsed  to  turn  similar  attention  tQ  the  musk-oxen 
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Safeguard  the  Investment 


Every  installation  of  a  heat- 
ing or  plumbing  system  repre- 
sents an  investment  to  be  safe- 
guarded for  the  longest  life  and 
serviceability.  For  this  reason 
it  is  to  the  advantage  of  owners 
and  architects  to  make  their 
complete  selections  from  the 
Crane  Line. 


They  can  do  this  consistently 
because  Crane  Service  sup- 
plies, through  the  trade,  all 
of  the  heating  and  plumbing 
fixtures  and  incidental  equip- 
ment needed  for  the  small 
home  or  the  great  public  in- 
stitution, on  the  same  quality 
basis. 


The  accompanying  illus- 
tration of  a  huge  special 
cast  steel  return  bend  is  in- 
dicative of  Crane  ability 
to  meet  unusual  require- 
ments in  the  industrial 
markets. 


We  are  manufacturers  of  about  20,000  articles,  including  valves, 
pipe  fittings  and  steam  specialties,  made  of  brass,  iron,  ferrosteel, 
cast  steel  and  forged  steel,  in  all  sizes,  for  all  pressures  and  all  pur- 
poses and  are  distributors  of  pipe,  heating  and  plumbing  materials. 
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Harding  Keeps  His  Eye  on  the  Ball 


he  was  not  one  of  the  most  enthusias- 
tic champions  of  suffrage.  His  record, 
then,  does  not  offset  the  burdens  placed 
upon  it  by  the  fact  that  the  Republi- 
can Convention  did  not  appease  by  any 
means  all  of  the  demands  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Women  Voters,  which 
organization  automatically  takes  over 
the  province  of  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  as  rapid- 
ly as  individual  states  grant  woman 
suffrage.  Thus,  Mrs.  Maud  Wood  Park, 
chairman  of  the  National  League, 
says,  "We  do  feel  that  the  Republican 
party  has  committed  a  serious  over- 
sight, and  one  that  we  regret,  in  turn- 
ing down  one  plank  which  makes  the 
strongest  and  most  general  appeal  to 
the  women  of  the  country — that  relat- 
ing to  infancy  and  maternity  care." 
And  coming  at  the  situation  from  an- 
other angle,  the  National  Woman's 
party,  which  picketed  the  Chicago 
convention,  assumes  that  the  Republi- 
can party  prefers  to  wag  through  the 
coming  campaign  without  the  suffrage 
amendment.  Miss  Paul,  a  leader  of  the 
Woman's  party,  said  the  other  day: 

The  Republicans  think  they  are  better 
off  if  women  nationally  cannot  vote.  But 
there  are  17,000,000  women  who  can  vote 
anyway,  and  whereas  the  10,000,000  or  so 
who  haven't  the  vote  are  in  the  South  or 
in  "solid  states,"  the  17,000,000  are  in 
more  or  less  doubtful  states — such  states 
as  California.  Colorado,  Minnesota,  Michi- 
gan, New  York,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Ten- 
nessee, Idaho,  Arizona,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, Utah,  Montana,  and  so  on.  In  such 
states  even  500  or  1000  votes  may  tell  the 
whole  story.  We  need  one  more  state  to 
get  the  amendment  ratified ;  Vermont  is 
the  logical  one.  There  the  legislature  is 
set,  the  question  is  up  to  the  Governor, 
and  his  party.  Our  proposition  is  simple : 
If  the  Republicans  won't  get  that  state  for 
us,  we'll  throw  our  influence  against  them 
in  the  campaign. 

Turning  now  to  one  more  group — 
the  farmers.  Their  organizations  did 
not  get  what  they  asked  for  at  Chi- 
cago. "The  majority  of  the  farm  lead- 
ers have  expressed  disappointment 
both  as  to  the  platform  and  the  candi- 
date," Charles  S.  Lyman,  secretary  of 
the  National  Board  of  Farm  Organi- 
zations, told  the  writer.  "Farmers  gen- 
erally, I  think,  wanted  a  candidate  of 
progressive  tendencies.  The  Republi- 
cans did  not  accept  our  planks;  prob- 
ably the  Democrats  will.  A  great  deal 
depends  on  what  the  Democrats  do, 
and  whom  they  nominate."  In  any 
Presidential  year  the  farmers,  with 
their  huge  numbers,  could,  if  massed 
together  in  a  one-way  group,  defeat 
either  party.  They  are  divided  now, 
yet  they  are  organized  better  than  in 
many  years.  It  may  be  seen  then,  why 
Mr.  Harding  must  have  a  keen  eye  to 
this  economic  group. 

There  are  other  economic  groups. 
The  "dry"  organization  lays  down  the 
law  to  candidates:  Vote  right,  or  our 
group  will  get  you!  The  wets  likewise. 
Senator  Harding  is  "dry."  At  least  drier 
than  Governor  Cox,  of  Ohio.  Which  is 


(Continued  from  page  5) 

important  because  Ohio  is  prone  to  be 
damp.  Suffrage  in  Ohio  was  thwarted 
for  a  time  by  the  coupling  of  the  two 
issues,  and  Governor  Cox  not  only  may 
be  the  Democratic  nominee  but  if  the 
nominee,  he  could  be  elected,  you  hear, 
if  he  could  get  the  South,  which  the 
Democratic  Party  always  does,  the 
West,  and  Ohio,  the  fourth  most  valu- 
able state  in  terms  of  electoral  votes. 
It  is  thought  to  be  a  good  guess,  how- 
ever, that  the  Democrats  in  their  plat- 
form will  not  advocate  repeal  of  the 
Prohibition  Act;  at  the  most,  probably, 
they  will  merely  by  inference  imply  a 
little  of  the  sodden  dew. 

In  relation  to  the  League  the  Senator 
calls  himself  a  reservationist,  but  many 
call  him  all-but-a-bitter-ender.  Many 
conclude  that  were  he  other  than  an 
all-but-bitter-ender  Messrs.  Lodge,  Pen- 
rose &  Company  would  not  have  sub- 
scribed to  him.  In  the  last  speech  in  the 
Senate  on  the  League,  in  the  last 
paragraphs  of  that  speech,  in  phrases 
made  at  the  moment — such  easy  phrases 
as  give  the  Senator  the  repute  of  being 
one  of  the  best  speakers  in  the  Senate 
— he  said: 

We  have  traded  away  America's  free- 
dom of  action  in  order  to  establish  a  super- 
government  of  the  world,  and  the  League 
was  never  intended  to  be  any  less.  I  speak 
for  one  who  is  old-fashioned  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  good  enough  for  me.  In  speaking 
my  reverence  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Senators,  I  want 
the  preservation  of  those  coordinate 
branches  of  government  which  were  con- 
ceived and  instituted  by  the  fathers ;  and 
if  there  is  nothing  else  significant  in  the 
action  of  this  day,  you  can  tell  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
to  the  world  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  once  more  reasserted  its  author- 
ity,  and  representative  government  abides. 

Again,  the  Senator  is  a  party  man. 
Clearly,  then,  if  the  Democratic  Party 
takes  up  the  torch  and  leads  on  for  the 
League,  as  the  President  advocates  that 
it  shall  do,  the  Republican  nominee  will 
reap  the  reward,  or  the  penalty,  for 
being  an  all-but-bitter-ender. 

As  a  party  man — one,  incidentally, 
with  the  cleanest  of  personal  lives  and 
with  no  skeletons  in  his  closet  any- 
where— it  is  to  be  doubted  if  Senator 
Harding  will,  on  one  hand,  entirely 
grant  that  to  the  victors  belong  the 
spoils,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to 
be  doubted  that  he  will  go  to  the  other 
extreme.  The  best  to  be  hoped  for  would 
be  that  of  two  men  about  equally  quali- 
fied for  political  office,  Mr.  Harding 
would  incline  to  choose  the  lesser  of  two 
evils.  But  as  soon  as  that  is  written 
again  one  entertains  the  specter  of  the 
Old  Guardians,  in  the  background.  Also 
it  is  probable  that  tho  the  predisposi- 
tion of  the  Republican  Party  may  be 
accepted  as  looking  to  reorganization 
of  the  governmental  departments,  how 
far  President  Harding  and  a  Republican 
Congress  would  go  in  the  matter  is 
of  course  debatable.  On  the  other  hand 
certainly    no   progress   has    been    made 


in  the  direction  of  reorganizing  the 
departments  during  the  Democratic 
regime — the  war  vastly  extended  and 
complicated  the  situation,  which  was 
bad  enough,  and  the  President,  it  may 
be  ventured,  has  not  taken  advantage 
of  the  Overman  Act  to  effect  reorgani- 
zation and  the  Democrats  have  not 
manifested  either  so  much  interest  or 
ability  in  grappling  with  the  problem 
as  have  the  Republicans. 

This  question,  incidentally,  is  vastly 
important.  Just  as  bad  tools  work  their 
evils  even  in  skilled  hands,  so  does  an 
inefficient  and  worn-out  organization. 
The  means  by  which  our  Government 
handles  its  problems  are  the  depart- 
ments. Those  departments  at  present, 
after  a  century  of  "just  growing," 
without  any  trueing-up  such  as  every 
efficient  corporation  performs  continu- 
ously, are,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
experienced  organizers,  a  monstrosity. 
The  wonder  is  they  function  as  well 
as  they  do;  and  there  can  be  no  wonder 
that  the  spectacle  they  present,  and  the 
waste  and  blunders  they  imply,  result 
in  dissatisfaction,  resentment,  unrest, 
at  a  time — the  first  time  in  our  national 
history — when  almost  every  one  of  us 
has  to  submit  to  direct  taxation.  An 
organization  after  the  pattern  of  a 
modern  corporation  would  proceed  at 
once  to  the  perfection  of  its  instrumen- 
talities before  blunting  the  edge  of  all 
governmental  effort  by  the  use  of  anti- 
quated tools.  Senator  Harding  has  had 
all  that  a  town  of  30,000  offers  a 
citizen  in  the  way  of  experience  in 
grappling  with  organization  problems. 
He  has  had  no  big  executive  experience 
such  as  Governor  Lowden  has  had,  such 
as  Mr.  Hoover  has  had,  or  Mr.  McAdoo 
has  had.  Whether  he  would  effectively 
grapple  with  the  problem  is  debatable, 
since  the  reorganization  of  the  biggest 
business  in  the  world  is  far  and  away 
the  biggest  and  most  harassing  organi- 
zation task  ever  presented  to  any  one 
man.  And  whether  he  could,  with  the 
Old  Guardians  disposed  to  relax  in  vic- 
torious easy-chairs,  is  problematical. 

Altogether,  then,  it  seems,  the  Re- 
publican nominee  without  question 
owes  his  progression  very  largely  to 
the  charm  of  an  enviable  personality. 
He  has  not  the  aggressiveness  or  the 
fire  of  Senator  Foraker,  of  Ohio,  when 
that  individual  was  in  his  abler,  admir- 
able days.  He  has  not  the  shrewd 
subtlety  and  resourcefulness  that  made 
Mark  Hanna,  of  Ohio,  notable.  He  has 
fine  personal  poise,  however — were  he 
President  we  should  have  a  true  patri- 
cian in  the  White  House.  He  would 
pick  the  premises  for  the  future 
largely  from  the  past,  albeit  he  is 
a  newspaperman.  He  would  be  Re- 
publican all  thru — probably  old  shib- 
boleths like  protection  would  loom 
up  again,  along  with  some  renewed  con- 
sideration of  military  preparedness  for 
our  youth  but  no  great  emphasis  on 
industrial  preparedness,  the  major 
difficulty  in  national  preparedness.  He 
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would,  ho  said  "rather  mnke  Mexico 
safe  and  set  it  ajrlow  with  the  lijrht  of 
new-world  rijrhteousness  than  menace 
the  health  of  the  republic  in  old-world 
contajrion."  He  would  have  done  with 
"the  imperialism  of  Wilson."  He  would 
have  done  with  jrovernment  ownership 
of  railroads  "or  any  compromize  with 
insistent  socialism  which  proposes  to 
fix  our  poal  within  the  limits  of  medio- 
crity." 

In  his  speech  of  acceptance,  or  in  his 
First  Inaugural,  he  mitrht  even  reiter- 
ate: 

I  think  our  oountiy  has  a  bad  ('as(>  of 
auto-into.xicatiou.  Our  autD-intnxication  is 
due  in  the  main  t<i  the  hisli  living  and  the 
excesses  and  abnormal  indulgences  incident 
to  the  war.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  pre- 
scribe the  cure,  but  I  know  a  way  to  re- 
move the  cause.  Stop  the  excesses,  omit  tlie 


indisostible  tliinRs.  ROt  thf  honlthful  cxor- 
cize  of  lionest  toil,  give  nature  a  cliange 
with  pure  air  ami  iihysical  acavity.  and 
take  a  stimulant  to  aid  elimination.  Hreak 
the  sliackles  of  wartime  legislation  foi'  botii 
business  and  citizens.  Cut  out  the  extrava- 
gance of  government  and  of  individuals. 
Get  back  to  the  Constitution  and  stand  on 
it  irimovably.  Those  who  complain  at  tlie 
inetficiency  of  |)arty  government  are  really 
criticizing  the  substitute  they  projxjse,  be- 
<'ause  evei'y  weakness  of  the  present  day  is 
<hargeable  to  the  impaired  party  system. 
For  such  failure  to  meet  the  people's  ex- 
pectations as  (Hir  party  must  answer  to 
today.  I  answer  an  insufficient  party  spon- 
sorship. To  alter  our  political  system  uow. 
after  the  marvel  of  American  achievement, 
would  be  the  abandonment  of  that  which 
made  us  what  we  are,  and  endangei-s  the 
republic  more  than  the  threat  of  destruc- 
tion by  force. 

Washitigton,   D.    C. 


The  Real  Head  of  the  Ticket 
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public  utterances.  Just  how  adequate 
his  brevity  can  be,  just  how  eloquent 
and  stimulating:  it  can  be,  appears 
from  the  perusal  of  the  compilation  of 
his  speeches  and  addresses — about 
forty  of  them  and  all  short,  of  course 
— that  appeared  a  few  months  ago  un- 
der the  title  of  "Have  Faith  in  Massa- 
chusetts." More  than  60,000  copies  of 
that  little  volume  have  gone  into  cir- 
culation into  every  part  of  the  Union 
and  there  is  no  measuring  its  influence 
in  bringing  about  the  state  of  public 
opinion  that  resulted  in  the  stampede 
when  Gk)vernor  Coolidge's  name  was 
presented  at  the  Chicago  convention. 

That  book  mirrors  the  man.  It  shows 
how  straight  he  thinks,  how  directly 
he  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  subject  un- 
der discussion  without  frills  or  flights 
of  oratory.  He  wastes  no  word  and 
every  word  is  in  the  right  place.  Nor 
do  his  speeches  give  the  impression  of 
careful  condensation  or  of  being  pol- 
ished for  scholarly  effect.  They  are  the 
utterances  of  a  clear-thinking  man, 
with  a  fine  cultural  background,  who 
has  sane  ideas  of  public  service  and 
civic  responsibilities  and  who  has  a 
rare  gift  of  the  pithy  expression  of 
the  sound  principles  that  underlie  such 
service  and  such  responsibilities.  "We 
need  more  of  the  office  desk  and  less 
of  the  show  window  in  politics,"  he 
says.  "Let  men  in  public  life  substi- 
tute the  midnight  oil  for  the  lime- 
light." Very  revealing  epigrams,  those, 
as  regards  the  ideals  and  the  career 
of  Calvin   Coolidge! 

governor  Coolidge  may  not  seem 
an  effective  and  inspiring  campaign 
speaker  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  political  candidates  cling  to  the 
old  style  of  waving  the  flag  and  mak- 
ing the  eagle  scream  above  the  plat- 
form. He  is  not  a  big  man  with  a  big 
voice — as  is  Senator  Harding,  for  ex- 
ample. He  speaks  simply,  directly  and 
with  obvious  sincerity,  as  a  business 
man  with  something  to  say,  not  as  a 
politician  with  much  to  conceal.  Those 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  where 
his  voice  may  not  carry,  will  find  that 
the  speech  reads  convincingly  and  im- 
pressively   enough    in    the    paper    the 


next  morning — especially  if  they  share 
his  prejudice  against  loose  thinking 
and  loose  phrasing. 

Governor  Coolidge  is  literally  a  poor 
man.  He  was  on  the  way  to  a  big  and 
lucrative  law  practice,  but  his  duties 
at  the  Massachusetts  state  house — as 
he  sees  such  duties — have  given  him 
little  time  for  anything  else  in  the  past 
decade.  The  idea  that  public  office 
might  mean  "something  on  the  side" 
could  not  possibly  have  a  place  in  his 
way  of  thinking.  He  has  never  owned 
an  automobile  and  he  lives  in  half  of 
a  double  house  for  which  he  pays  a 
monthly  rent  of  $32.  His  Boston  home 
is  a  $2  a  day  hotel  room.  In  some  gov- 
ernors that  sort  of  thing  might  well 
be  suspected  of  being  a  pose,  but 
everybody  in  Massachusetts  knows 
that  the  democracy  of  Calvin  Coolidge 
is  the  real  thing.  And  no  one  who 
comes  close  to  him  makes  the  mistake 
of  thinking  that  the  simplicity  of  the 
man  indicates  littleness  of  nature  or 
that  his  reserve  of  manner  indicates 
coldness  of  nature. 

Vice  presidential  candidates  have 
been  nominated  before  now  because 
they  possessed  a  "roll,"  or  because  they 
hailed  from  doubtful  states  or  because 
they  would  balance  the  ticket  geo- 
graphically. Governor  Coolidge  is  a 
poor  man;  Massachusetts  is  not  doubt- 
ful this  year,  and  geographical  con- 
siderations would  have  dictated  a  vice 
presidential  candidate  from  west  of 
Ohio  rather  than  from  New  England. 
There  is  something  refreshingly  whole- 
some, something  of  inspiring  promise 
in  our  political  life,  when  the  national 
convention  of  a  great  political  party 
thus  disregards  the  so-called  political 
strategy  of  the  campaign  and  selects  a 
man  because  his  name,  to  people  from 
coast  to  coast,  has  become  the  synonym 
of  law  and  order — because  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  convinced  that  he  is 
the  embodiment  of  honesty  and  quiet 
efficiency  in  public  office.  The  times  are 
far  from  degenerate  when  a  good 
name  is  thus  politically  counted  as  bet- 
ter than  great  riches  or  residence  in 
a  pivotal  state. 

Boston 
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had  met  in  San  Antonio.  But  Boston 
seemed  to  be  made  up  largely  of  Irish 
and  Greeks.  A  great  many  of  the 
names  on  shop  windows  I  could  not 
pronounce.  Where  were  the  high 
brows?  The  Boston  Transcript  was 
lost  in  a  jungle  of  dailies  of  yellow 
proclivities. 

After  presenting  my  letters  of  in- 
troduction, however,  I  met  quite  a 
number  of  persons  who  were  precisely 
like  the  Bostonese  I  had  met  in  San 
Antonio  years  before.  They  formed 
their  sentences  with  great  care,  chose 
their  words  with  painful  precision, 
and  looked  at  me  over  their  glasses, 
evidently  suspecting  that  my  long  resi- 
dence in  a  land  so  distant  from  Bos- 
ton might  have  developed  a  trace  of 
cannibalism. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  about  certain 
sections  of  the  United  States  that  they 
can  see  the  faults  of  other  sections 
with  such  clarity  and  remain  blind  to 
the  same  faults  in  their  own  communi- 
ties. Boston  is  that  way.  Indiana  is 
that  way.  Washington,  D.  C,  is  that 
way.  They  are  so  completely  pleased 
v/ith  themselves  that  they  insult  you 
by  being  kind  and  condescending.  I 
watched  with  amused  interest  while  my 
Boston  acquaintances  struggled  to 
think  of  something  nice  to  say  about 
Texas.  They  earnestly  desired  to  be 
l::nd  and  to  make  me  feel  at  home.  The 
very  excessive  earnestness  of  their  de- 
sire was  insulting — or  rather  it  would 
have  been  if  I  were  the  sort  of  person 
to  wear  my  state  pride  on  my  coat 
sleeve. 

I  am  very  proud  of  Texas,  but  Texas 
13  too  big  for  one  to  have  a  petty  state 
pride  about  it  such  as  I  observe  in 
citizens  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Massa- 
chusetts and  a  few  other  common- 
wealths. Texans  recognize  that  they  do 
not  lead  in  anything  particularly  and 
they  are  not  crouched  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  spring  at  you  with  some  fool- 
ish state  claim.  But  Texans  are  amused 
at  the  provincialism  of  other  parts  of 
the  country  which  have  so  little  ex- 
cuse for  it.  Some  of  my  Boston  ac- 
quaintances seemed  to  think  that  Texas 
is  all  inland  cattle  ranches — yet  Texas 
has  a  port  which  does  not  greatly  suf- 
fer when  compared  to  Boston.  Queer 
that  they  had  not  even  looked  at  their 
maps  recently.  While  Texas  cities  are 
not  so  largo  as  Boston  they  have  the 
advantage  of  having  been  construct- 
ed in  more  recent  years  and  many  of 
their  facilities  are  more  modern.  The 
only  difficulty  Boston  presented  to  me 
as  a  stranger  from  a  pioneer  state  was 
to  learn  the  intricacies  of  its  out-of- 
date  arrangements  along  certain  lines. 
Bustling  Dallas  makes  Boston  look 
like  a  prayer  meeting.  And  then,  too, 
I  was  impressed  by  the  paradoxical 
truth  that  Boston  is  farther  from 
Texas  than  Texas  is  from  Boston. 
There  is  not  a  club  in  the  Lone  Star 
State  in  which  a  man  could  safely  make 
misstatements  about  Boston  or  New 
York  City  or  St.  Louis.  If  as  many  as 
ten  persons  were  present  there  would 


certainly  be  among  them  men  who 
were  familiar  with  all  three  cities. 
But  in  Boston  one  could  tell  about 
chasing  wild  Indians  thru  the  sixteen 
story  office  buildings  of  Dallas  and 
probably  be  asked  to  continue  with 
more   experiences. 

It  interests  me  to  learn  that  Boston 
does  not  know  that  Texas  has  news- 
papers which  compare  favorably  to 
those  of  Massachusetts.  I  wonder  why 
it  is  that  the  view  from  Texas  east  is 
clear  while  the  view  in  the  other  di- 
rection is  so  clouded.  There  is  no  par- 
ticular reason  why  Texans  should 
know  anything  about  Massachusetts 
newspapers,  but  they  do.  Why  then, 
can  a  city  like  Boston  remain  so  ig- 
norant of  what  goes  on  in  Texas? 

But  there  are  a  number  of  charac- 
teristics of  Boston  which  I  had  expect- 
ed to  dislike  that  please  me  very  much. 
For  instance  I  had  always  been 
amused  by  stories  of  Boston's  interest 
in  ancestors.  That  had  seemed  to  me 
an  expression  of  decadence — as  un- 
American.  But  on  closer  acquaintance 
I  observe  that  the  ancestor  worship- 
pers pay  tribute  to  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  mere  list  of  names.  American- 
ism means  something  very  definite  and 
very  fine  in  Massachusetts  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  does  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  New  England  states.  I 
was  especially  impressed  by  the  spirit 
of  New  England  women  (whom  I  met 
thru  clubs  and  other  organizations) 
toward  their  new  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. There  is  a  stern  Spartan  quality 
about  New  England  women  citizens 
that  I  have  not  always  found  among 
women  voters  elsewhere.  I  am  led  to- 
believe  that  their  votes  will  be  cast 
with  the  same  spirit  which  has  made 
New  England  a  fountain  of  American- 
ism thru  all  the  years  of  our  history. 

Boston  bankers  and  big  business 
men  impressed  me  as  being  the  sort 
who  have  not  changed  one  tiny  iota 
from  the  time-honored  belief  that  trade 
and  industry  rest  upon  honoi' — per- 
sonal honor.  They  believe  that  men 
prosper  because  they  make  honest 
goods  and  that  they  can  borrow  money 
because  they  are  honest  men.  That  re- 
minded me  of  the  spirit  of  the  cattle 
country,  Western  Texas  especially.  Out 
there  the  cattle  men's  credit  bears 
only  a  theoretical  relation  to  their  as- 
sets. The  old  time  cattle  man  has  al- 
ways had  good  credit.  It  is  limited 
only  by  the  condition  of  the  market 
and  range  and  by  his  managerial  abil- 
ity. Honor  he  has  always  had,  so  that 
assets  counted  for  the  minimum. 

The  word  Yankee  has  a  new  mean- 
ing to  me  since  I  have  met  Bos- 
ton. That  which  is  best  in  the  old  New 
England  spirit  is  still  the  best  there 
is  in  America.  Every  state  has  some- 
thing to  learn  from  the  Bostonese 
highbrows,  even  if  they  are  queer 
folk.  I  wish  all  of  Texas  could  know 
them  intimately.  And  for  their  own 
sakes  I  wish  they  could  meet  the 
United  States. 

Boston 
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Your  Red  Cross 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

disrupted  by  reason  of  the  enforced 
hiatus  in  the  work-a-day  life  during 
the  period   of  military   service. 

I  assume  that  the  oblijration  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  to  our  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines  is  thoroly  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  all  the  people. 
It  need  only  be  said  that  this  oblifration 
will  not  be  fulfilled  until  the  last  of 
them  has  been  discharged  from  the 
hospitals — not,  indeed,  until  the  di- 
minishing tasks  of  relief  and  aid  of  all 
kinds  pertaining  to  the  country's  de- 
fenders in  the  World  War  have  been 
completed.  The  work  in  question  is 
greater  than  those  not  closely  in  touch 
i^nth  it  may  realize;  and  as  it  lessens  in 
certain  phases  it  calls  for  more  in- 
tensified effort  -with  respect  to  others. 
The  Red  Cross  has  been  regularly  com- 
missioned to  aid  the  Government  in 
the  care  of  men  in  hospitals  by  pro- 
viding 'the  recreation  and  home  con- 
tacts that  form  such  an  important 
part  in  the  restoration  of  bodies  and 
minds;  it  is  cooperating  with  the  Fed- 
eral Board  for  Vocational  Training  in 
the  retraining  of  men  whose  disabili- 
ties prevent  resumption  of  their  for- 
mer means  of  earning  a  living;  along 
an  entirely  different  line  it  serves  as  a 
sort  of  liaison  agency  between  the 
service  men  and  their  families  and 
the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance. 

Add  to  this  abstract  of  after-war  ac- 
tivities the  general  statement  that  the 
Red  Cross  aims  not  only  to  meet  these 
fixed  obligations  but  to  exert  its  in- 
fluence and  its  strength  of  organiza- 
tion to  the  end  that  opportunities  for 
ex-service  men  shall  be  broadened,  and 
you  have  as  comprehensive  a  declara- 
tion of  effort  and  purpose  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  encompass  briefly.  It  will  be  a 
permanent  objective  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  to  serve,  in  its  accepted  ca- 
pacity, the  armed  forces  maintained 
by  the  United  States  in  time  of  peace. 

Aside  from  its  obligations  to  sol- 
diers, sailors  and  marines,  now  and  in 
the  future,  the  forward-looking  pro- 
gram of  the  Red  Cross,  broadly  speak- 
ing, falls  under  two  heads: 

1.  Relief  of  distress  in  general  and 
preparedness  to  meet  the  emergencies 
of  sudden  disaster. 

2.  Development  of  health  and  com- 
munity work,  with  emphasis  on  the 
prevention  of  disease  and  improve- 
ment of  general  living  conditions. 

In  the  matter  of  relieving  distress 
the  \vorld  is  confronted  today  by  the 
most  serious  problems  in  its  whole  his- 
tory. The  health  of  the  peoples  of  the 
entire  earth  and  the  safety  of  civiliza- 
tion are  menaced  by  the  disease,  the 
destitution  and  the  indescribable  mis- 
ery afflicting  vast  populations  in  the 
European  area  stretching  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Black  and  Adriatic  Seas. 
Reaction  from  the  war  tension  in 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe  has  devel- 
oped a  situation  incomparably  worse 
than  anything  pictured  as  the  direct 
result  of  hostilities.  We  are  daily  be- 
coming more  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity for  prompt  relief  of  conditions  in 
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TRAVEL  AND  RESORTS 


The  liulcpi'iulont  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  perlaiiunn  lo  Travel  for  pleasure, 
iieallh  or  liiisiiuss;  the  best  hotels,  large  ami  small  the  W>\  rcjules  to  reach  them,  and 
the  cost;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic  and  foreign.  This  DeiKirtment  is  under 
the  supervisicm  of  the  15KRTHA  RUFFNER  HOTKL  lURKAl!,  widely  and  favorably 
known  because  of  the  personal  knowledge  posst-sscd  by  its  management  regarding  liotels 
everywhere.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFOR.MATION,  The  Independent,  New 
York. 
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National  Park 
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~'    Majestic,   sculptured 
mountains,  giant  pawns  on 

Nature's  chessboard,  raise 
their  Alpine  grandeur  to  the 
blue  of  western  skies. 
Trails  and  roadways  of  marvel- 
ous beauty  lead  across  the  vast- 
ness.  One  mdy  scale  intoxicating 
heights  or  linger  in  the  flovirer-scented 
valleys  below.  There's  an  incompar- 
able bigness  about  Glacier  National 
Park,  its  wondrous  lakes  and  trout- 
filled  streams. 

Modern  hotels  and  rustic  Svtriss  chalets 
offer  genuine  comfort.  Tours  via 
motor,  saddle-horse  and  launch,  ar- 
ranged by  day,  week  or  month.  Or, 
why  not  walk  through? 


fWg.fJJUMJg 
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'Glacier'*  ia  your  only  national  park  on  the  main  line  of  a  transconti- 
nental railroad.   En  route  to  North  Pacific  Coast,  Alaska  or  California 
visit  Lake  Chelan,  Mt.  Rainier  and  Crater  Lake  National  Parks.     ,••* 
Write  for  rlescripdve  literature  and  Aeroplane  ^  ,  •  • 

map  of  Qlacier  National  Park,  and  Sum-  ^»»*    C.E.Stone 

merTouristFares,  or  inquire  of  nearest  ,••*      Pass.Traf.Mgr. 

ticket  or  tourist  agent.  ..•**       Great  Northern  Ry. 

/^   r    CT/-vMr    D  T     a:     iv/i  ••*  Dept.  F,   St. Paul,  Minn. 

C.  E.  STONE,  Pass.  Traffic  Mgr.  ^,.»      pi^ase  send dpscriptive  liferatare  and 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  ^  »  •  •  Aeroplane  map  of  Glacier  National  Park, 
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Your  Hotel  in  New  York 

WHEN  you  come  to  New  York,  make  the  Hotel  Astor  your  home.     It 
is  more  than  a  mere  stopping  place.     It  is  New  York  epitomized. 

Situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis,  the  Hotel  Astor  is 
the  logical  scene  of  New  York's  most  impressive  functions.  Here  Big 
Business  meets  for  consultation.  Here  are  held  receptions  for  distin- 
guished foreign  visitors  and  ambassadors.  The  Hotel  Astor  is  chosen  for 
great  National  festivities. 

Whether  you  need  a  single  room  or  an  elaborate  suite,  you  will  obtain  at 
the  Hotel  Astor  the  utmost  in  comfort. 

Roof  Garden 

From  the  magnificent  open  air  Roof  Garden  to  the  cool  Orangerie  and 
the  numerous  lounges,  promenades,  writing  rooms  and  restaurants  you 
will  find  a  spot  to  fit  your  every  mood.  The  cuisine  and  service  are 
superb. 

Do  not  run  the  risk  of  marring  your  visit  by  accepting  less  than  the  Ho- 
tel Astor  offers  you — nor  waste  time  in  an  effort  to  obtain  more  else- 
where. 

HOTEL  ASTOR 

Frederick  A.   Muschenheim 
Broadway,  44th  and  4Sth  Streets  New  York 
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Ij  The  trip  is 
"  ^spoiled  i€ 
'  yov  become 

Seasick 

Thousands  o[  Travelers  the  world 
over  depend  upon 

MOTHERSILUS 

SEASICK  REMEDY 

Prevents  and  relieves  nausea.  Practically  ail 
Steamship  Companies  on  both  {resh  and  salt 
water  have  officially  adopted,  and  advise,  this 
remedy.  No  cocaine,  morphine,  opium,  chloral, 
coal  tar  products  or  their  derivatives  nor  other 
habit  forming  drugs.  Sold  by  leading  druggists 
everywhere  on  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.     60c  and  $1.20. 

MOTHERSiLL  REMEDY  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Also  at  19  St.  Bride  St..  London. 
Montreal,    New   York,    and    Milan. 


ADIRONDACKS 

Grand  View 
Hotel 

LAKE  PLACID,  N.  Y. 

OPEN  JUNE  TO  OCTOBER 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  conducted 
hotels  in  the  Adirondack  region;  hotel 
grounds  extend  over  400  acres;  overlooking 
two  beautiful  lakes;  with  a  range  of  moun- 
tain peaks  in  every  direction;  refined  home 
comforts  and  surroundings;  elevator;  rooms 
with  bath. 

Cuisine  of  Superlative  Goodness 

All  Outdoor  Diversions  for 
Young  and  Old 

The  ideal  place  for  rest  or  the  strenuous 
life.  Everything  to  your  liking  with  crea- 
ture comforts  to  make  your  holiday  benefi- 
cial and  delightful. 

For    particulars    address 
M.  B.  Marshall,  Manag^er,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 


Granliden  Hotel 

LAKE  SUNAPEE,  N.  H. 
Under  New  Management 

Catering  to  a  discriminating  clientele 

Golf,  Tennis,  Boating,    Canoeing^ 
Bathing, Fishings,  Riding,  Dancing 

Cottages  for  rent.     Booklet  sent  on 
request 

New   York  Office:   HOTEL  SAN  RAFAEL 

65^9  W.  45th  St.,  near  5th  Ave 

J.  Thomas  Bussell,  Prop. 

Also  Hotel  Ruuell,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


order  to  save  humanity  from  unspeak- 
able catastrophe. 

Put  all  altruistic  aspects  of  the  sit- 
uation out  of  consideration,  if  you  will, 
there  remains  the  fact  that  the  safety 
of  our  own  country  is  imperilled,  and 
in  fighting  distress  abroad  we  are  de- 
fending the  homes  of  the  American 
people  against  dangers  terrible  to  con- 
template. 

This  problem  is,  of  course,  too  stu- 
pendous for  solution  by  volunteer 
agencies.  The  American  Red  Cross 
duty  in  the  premises  is  to  give  such 
aid  as  lies  within  its  power  to  a  task 
that  requires  the  utilization  of  ma- 
chinery and  resources  that  govern- 
ments only  can  command.  We  have 
sent  our  doctors  and  our  nurses  to  the 
plague  spots  in  Europe  where  needs 
have  been  most  pressing  and  are  send- 
ing medical  and  other  supplies  to  meet 
in  some  measure  the  pitiable  local  and 
national  lack  of  such  requisites.  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  units  are  scattered  all 
over  the  infected  and  afflicted  regions, 
battling  to  stay  the  westward  sweep 
of  typhus  and  other  scourges;  here 
and  there  victories  have  been  won;  in 
graves  in  many  isolated  places  rest  the 
bodies  of  American  workers  who  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  disease  they  have 
fought — martyrs  in  humanity's  cause. 
But  all  the  time,  despite  the  progress 
in  control  of  disease  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, the  general  situation  grows  more 
menacing. 

The  American  Red  Cross  units  .en- 
gaged in  relief  work  in  the  foreign 
fields  are  numerically  small  and  their 
efforts  are  designed  to  help  the  dis- 
tracted peoples  to  help  themselves.  It 
is  the  intention  to  turn  matters  over 
to  local  agencies  as  fast  as  they  can 
be  developed  and  become  able  to  func- 
tion. 

Recently  there  came  from  Lieut.  Col. 
Robert  E.  Olds,  American  Red  Cross 
Commissioner  for  Europe,  a  cablegram 
reporting  shocking  conditions  due  to 
lack  of  clothing  for  men,  women  and 
children,  based  on  personal  investiga- 
tion by  Red  Cross  representatives  in 
Central  and  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries. In  one  place  babies  are  being 
sent  from  maternity  hospitals  wrapped 
in  newspapers;  in  whole  districts  the 
adult  population  is  in  rags,  the  chil- 
dren practically  naked.  Colonel  Olds 
concluded  his  cablegram  with  an  ap- 
peal for  some  action  by  Red  Cross 
workers  in  America  to  help  relieve 
these  terrible  conditions. 

In  response  to  this  appeal  I  have 
addressed  letters  to  Division-  Managers 
of  the  Red  Cross  thruout  the  United 
States,  urging  resumption  of  produc- 
tion activities  by  Chapters,  which 
ceased  when  the  military  demands  no 
longer  existed,  so  as  to  meet  in  some 
measure  the  needs  for  garments  for 
the  destitute.  In  one  restricted  district 
there  is  a  call  for  200,000  layettes  for 
babies;  there  is  urgent  use  for  all  the 
garments  we  can  supply  for  many 
months  to  come.  Fortunately  the  or- 
ganization developed  by  the  Red  Cross 
during  the  war  is  intact  and  ready  to 
cope  with  the  situation — ready  to  ren- 
der the  duty  which  confronts  a  people 
who   have  escaped   the  horrors  of  the 


conflict  in  which  mankind  in  general 
was  involved. 

The  disease  epidemic  in  certain  parts 
of  the  world  today  reflects  an  abnor- 
mal situation,  brought  about  by  un- 
paralleled causes.  But  in  contemplating 
this  situation  we  are  reminded  that 
disease,  even  in  normal  times,  is  man- 
kind's greatest  menace.  It  was  a  handi- 
cap in  the  waging  of  civilization's 
struggle  for  existence,  but  it  served  to 
arouse  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  a 
very  large  percentage  of  it  is  prevent- 
able. We  have  spent  billions  of  treas- 
ure, sacrificed  millions  of  lives  and 
given  the  world's  best  blood  to  make 
liberty  safe  and  peace  a  permanency. 
In  the  light  of  the  knowledge  forced 
upon  us,  shall  we  stop  there,  or  shall 
we  follow  matters  to  their  logical  con- 
clusion and  help  to  make  the  world 
safe  against  preventable  disease — put 
civilization  on  a  plane  of  health  that 
is  consistent  with  the  meaning  of  the 
term? 

Here,  indeed,  is  the  paramount  task 
in  the  work  of  reconstruction,  for  re- 
construction, as  already  indicated, 
means  more  than  mere  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  status  quo.  The  re- 
sponse of  the  American  people  to  the 
last  Red  Cross  Roll  Call,  just  after  the 
peace-time  program  of  the  organiza- 
tion had  been  announced,  indicated  be- 
yond question  that  Red  Cross  wartime 
experience  and  power  of  organization 
should  be  continued  in  the  people's 
service.  To  what  better  advantage 
could  this  service  be  directed  than  to 
the  work  of  combatting  preventable 
disease  and  raising  the  standards  of 
health? 

The  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  Army  has  made  the  startling 
revelation  that  the  examination  records 
of  over  two  and  a  half  million  of  draft- 
ed men  showed  that  out  of  every  one 
thousand  examined  there  were  468 
physically  defective  and  that  about  30 
per  cent  of  the  men  were  so  unfit  that 
they  could  not  enter  military  service  at 
all.  Additional  facts  brought  to  light 
show  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the 
defects  found  could  have  been  prevent- 
ed or  corrected  had  they  been  attend- 
ed to  in  childhood  and  had  each  indi- 
vidual been  trained  in  proper  habits 
of  personal  hygiene. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of 
this  article  to  speak  in  more  than  gen- 
eral terms  of  the  health  work  which 
will  engross  Red  Cross  attention  when 
the  "cleaning  up"  of  post-war  obliga- 
tions is  accomplished  and  which  al- 
ready has  made  notable  progress  along 
educational  and  other  lines.  Results  are 
beginning  to  show  in  connection  with 
extension  of  the  nursing  program, 
child  clinics,  training  in  the  care  of 
children  and  the  establishment  of  com- 
munity health  centers.  In  carrying  on 
this  work  the  Red  Cross  neither  intends 
nor  desires  to  usurp  the  functions  of 
other  organizations.  Its  purpose  is  to 
work  itself  in  fields  not  already  occu- 
pied and  in  addition  to  do  whatever 
it  may  to  bring  about  more  united  and 
effective  effort  by  those  agencies  for 
health  promotion  already  in  existence. 
In  connection  with  the  general  health 
program    it    will    continue    campaigns 
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for  the  spread  of  First  Aid  traininjr  this  or  that  preventable  disease.  But 
and  the  prevention  of  accidents  that  in  the  buildinji'  up  of  all  these  move- 
exact  inexcusable  tolls  of  life  and  de-  nients  ineffectiveness  and  confusion 
preciate  the  industrial  effectiveness  have  inevitably  resulted.  For  the  last 
..f  the  nation.  It  will  also  continue  ten  years  leaders  in  this  field  have 
ven  more  intensively  than  at  present  been  dreaminfr  of  the  possibility  of 
>  carry  education  in  Home  Care  of  coordinatinjr  them,  of  prettinjr  all  this 
the  Sick  into  the  homes  of  the  country.  enerpr>'  so  united  that  there  would  be  a 
Already  Red  Cross  courses  in  Home  massed  movement  that  would  produce 
Care  of  the  Sick  have  been  taken  by  results.  They  were  unable  to  find  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  necessary  coordinating  aprency.  But 
women.  No  better  contribution  to  the  now  that  the  war  is  ended  there  ap- 
self-reliance  of  our  people  could  be  pears,  by  reason  of  the  war,  an  or- 
made.  pranization  that  has  the  power  to  do 
For  twenty  years  there  have  been  this  thing.  That  organization  is  the 
growing  up  in  this  country  many  pri-  Red  Cross. 
vate  movements  for   the   prevention   of         Washington,  D,  C. 


Are  We  Backsliding? 
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future,  and  the  declaration  made  in 
the  name  of  the  Liberal  Party  at 
Leamington,  that  coalitions  of  any  kind 
are  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
Liberalism,  would,  if  acted  upon,  ap- 
pear likely  to  condemn  the  party  to 
something   like   political    extinction. 

The  two  party  system  of  politics  in 
Great  Britain  is  now,  in  all  proba- 
bility, closed.  In  the  future  we  are 
never  likely  to  have  more  than  four 
or  five  distinct  political  groups  rep- 
resented in  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  it  seems  extremely  improbable 
that  any  one  of  those  groups  will  for 
a  long  time  to  come  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  carry  on  the  government  of 
the  country  by  its  own  strength.  Prob- 
ably the  Leamington  resolution  may 
be  regarded  more  as  a  symptom  of 
political  unrest  than  as  a  considered 
policy,  binding  the  future  of  the  Lib- 
eral Party. 

If  we  turn  from  politics  to  trade  we 
find  the  same  impatience  to  get  back 
to  pre-war  conditions.  The  war  was 
only  a  few  weeks  old  when  individual 
enterprise  in  armaments  was  super- 
seded by  a  great  cooperative  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  state.  At  a  little  later 
date  Mr.  Lloyd  George  threw  into  the 
task  of  coordinating  and  organizing 
the  national  production  of  munitions 
all  his  dynamic  energy.  For  the  first 
time  in  our  history  the  Government 
made  it  its  business  to  really  take  stock 
of  the  people's  needs  for  clothes,  and 
boots,  and  food  and  houses.  It  is  true 
that  the  people  in  whom  they  were 
most  interested  were  the  soldiers  and 
the  munition  workers,  but  they  made 
up  a  very  substantial  portion  of  the 
population  and  the  needs  of  the  others 
"wjere  not  overlooked.  The  effort  was  not 
unsuccessful. 

Until  the  Ministry  of  Food  was  cre- 
ated in  Great  Britain  in  1917  food 
prices  were  rising  more  rapidly  in  this 
country  than  in  any  country  of  the 
world  except  Norway.  After  1917  the 
process  was  reversed,  and  since  then 
we  have  been  in  the  tail  of  the  proces- 
sion of  rising  prices,  and  not  in  the 
front.  But  as  the  war  disappears  the 
public  impatience  at  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment interference  or  control  of  the 
operations  of  trade  or  commerce,  even 
with  regard  to  the  most  essential  food- 
stuffs, becomes  more  marked  with  every 


month  that  goes  by.  A  section  of  our 
people  want  to  forget  the  war,  and  to 
get  rid  of  everything  that  could  re- 
mind them  of  it. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
after  all  there  are  some  good  points 
to  be  put  to  the  credit  of  war.  For 
one  thing  it  makes  people  less  callous 
than  they  are  at  ordinary  times  about 
the  destruction  of  human  life.  Last 
spring  the  total  death  rate  from  in- 
fluenza in  this  country  was  greater 
than  the  death  rate  from  war  casual- 
ties at  any  period  during  the  fighting, 
but  nobody  bothered  about  it  because 
deaths  and  casualties  in  times  of  peace 
seem  natural;  in  war  they  seemed  al- 
together unnatural.  When  the  Ger- 
mans sent  the  Zeppelins  and  aero- 
planes to  raid  London  the  result  was 
to  reduce  the  death  rate  from  casual- 
ties on  the  London  streets  by  some- 
thing like  twenty  a  week.  In  the  pip- 
ing times  of  peace  there  are  five  hun- 
dred casualties  every  week  from  ac- 
cidents in  the  London  streets,  but  no- 
body worries.  When  the  Zeppelins 
came  and  we  disappeared  from  the 
darkened  streets  at  an  early  hour  the 
saving  of  human  life  and  limb  was  ap- 
preciable; but  a  much  smaller  number 
of  deaths  from  bomb  fire  was  sufficient 
to  create  the  most  profound  impres- 
sion, altho  I  am  assured  that  it  is  just 
as  painful  to  be  run  over  by  a  bus  as 
to  be  hit  by  a  German  bomb. 

In  times  of  war  it  seems  easy  to  put 
class  feeling,  racial  prejudice,  national 
antipathies  all  on  one  side,  and  to  all 
be  friends.  In  times  of  peace  it  seems 
to  be  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the 
world  to  maintain  the  harmony  se- 
cured in  times  of  war. 

My  mind  goes  back  to  the  last  years 
of  the  war  when  President  Wilson's 
scheme  of  a  League  of  Nations  had 
seized  on  the  imagination  of  great 
masses  of  our  people,  and  was  gradu- 
ally securing  the  unanimous  accept- 
ance of  all  political  parties.  It  was  a 
commonplace  at  that  time  to  say  that 
whatever  happened  after  this  war  we 
could  never  rest  until  we  had  made  the 
world  safe  from  any  recurrence  of  the 
troubles  thru  which  we  were  then 
passing.  That  ideal  still  seems  a  long 
way  from  realization.  Here  at  home  I 
often  heard  the  view  expressed  that  it 
would   be   a   great  thing  if,   when   the 


That 
Tonic   Air 

Of  the  Great  Lakes  makes  this  kind 
of  breeze-blown  travel  on  palatial  D. 
&  C.  liners  a  vacation  in  itself. 

Six  trips  weekly  Detroit  to  Mack- 
inac, the  famed  pleasure  playground 
of  the  lakes. 

Daily  Detroit  to  Cleveland  and 
Buffalo.  Rail  tickets  accepted  be- 
tween Detroit  and  Buffalo. 

Detroit  &  Cleveland 
Navigation  Co. 

A.  A.  Schantz,  Pres.  and 

Gen.  Mgr. 
3.  T.  McMillan,  Vice-Pres. 
L.  G.  Lewis,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Send  2e  gtampfnr  jyamphUt 

to  L.  a.  Ltvn«.  (ien.  I'au. 

Agt.,  Detroit ,  Micli. 


THE   IMORXHFIELD 

EAST  NORTHFIELD,  MASS. 
Open  all  the  year 

In  thebeautiiul  Connecticut  River  Valley  between  the  Green  and 
White  Mountains  ami  the  Berkshires.  A  homelike  hotel  with  ciiy 
appointments.  All  outdoor  sports.  Saddle  horses.  Concrete  garage 
and  livery.  Reasonable  rates  by  day  or  season.  IVntc  for  illus- 
Iratrd  booklet.     Ambert  G.  Moody.  Mgr.  

Xlckets,    Xoups,    Cruises 

EUROPE   and    WEST   INDIES 

Carsful  Personal  Service  given  to  each  individual 
American  Travel  Club,  Box  8  426,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Oodson  Wren 
House 

tments 
hig-h 


ASummerHome! 

All  songr  birds  raise  two,  and  nsn- 

ally  three,  broods  of  young  each 

year,  selecting  a  new  nesting 

^  site  for  each  brood  of  young, 

"    so  if  your  houses  are  put  out 

now  they  are  sure  to  be 

occupied. 

Dodson  Houses 

win  the  birds.  Built  by  a  bird- 
lover  who  hasspentalifetime 
studying    their  habits   and 
how  to  attract  them  to  beau- 
tiful Bird  Lodge,  bis  home  on 
the  Kankakee  Kiver. 

Free  Bird  Book  sent  on  requeit, 

illustrating  Dod.son  Lino,  giving  prices; 
also  beautiful  colored  bird  picture  free. 

JOSEPH  H.  DODSON.  Prea.  American  Audohnn  Aeeocialion 
762  Harrison  Avenue  Kankakee,  Illinois 

Dodson  Sparrow  Trap  pruaranteed  toHd  your  community  of 

theae  quarrelsome  pests.     Price  $8.00.     _^ 61^ 
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REDUCE  TIRE  C0ST6S1 


5000  Mile  Guarantee 

'Akron  Quality  Tires  are  mado  to  meaC 
the  Increasing  demand  for  recon- 
etmcted  tire3  which  ar©  Indispensab'* 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  auto  induB- 
,try.  Theirgreat  economy  13  your  per- 
eonaj  aJvaDtase.  To  Insure  properly 
(built  and  carefully  selected  ?ooda 
always  order  AI<ron  Quality  Tlraa. 
Chopped  direct  fromfsctory  to  yoo. 

One  tube  given  with  each  tira 

30x3 $  7.50    34x4 $11.85 

30x3 >4—  8.60  34x4|^_  13.55 
32x3j4f^  9.70  35x4>^_  13.90 
31x4  _!l' 10.90   36x4K_  14.50 

32x4 11.20    35x5 15.45 

33x4 11.50   37x5 16.50 

Reliner  Free  With  Every  Tiro 
State  whether  straight  sideor  clincher 
desired.  Send  $2  deposit  for  each  tire 
ordered,  balance  C.  O.  D.  subject  to 
examination.  If  you  send  full  amount 
withorder,  deduct  i  per  cent  discount. 

AKRON  RUBBER  CO. 

Robey  and  Roosevelt 
Dqyt.  416.        CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THE    BROOKLYN 
SAVINGS     BAIMK 

INXORPORATED  1827 

Pierrepont  and  Clinton  Streets 

ENTRANCES 
Pierrepont  Street  and  300  Fulton  Street 


Interest  at 
the  rate  o 


M 


per  cent, 
per  annum 


iviU  be  credited  to  depositors  July  1,  19J0  ^payable  on 
and  after  Juiv  20tliJ  on  all  sums  entitled  thereto. 
Deposits  made  on  or  before  July  10th,  will  draw  interest 
from  July  Is;. 

CEOWELL  HADDEN,  President 

LAUEUS  E.  SUTTON.  Comptroller 

AETHUE  C.  HARE,  Cashier 

CHA8.  C.  PUTNAM,  Asst.  Comptroller 


■  :  ■  : 
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UNITED    FRUIT    COMPANY 

DIVIDEND  NO.  84 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  three  per  cent  (three 
dollars  per  share)  on  the  capital  stock  of  th.s 
Company  has  been  declared,  payable  on  July 
15,  1920,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  clos- 
of  business  June   19,   1920. 

JOHN   W.    DAMOX,    Treasurer. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC 

&  MANUTACTURING-   COMPANY.  . 

A  Qu.Trtcrlv  Dividend  of  2^i  (§1.00  per  share) 
on  the  PKEFERKEU  .Stock  of  this  Company  will 
be   paid   July   l.">.    1920. 

A  Dividend  of  2<^/c  ($1.00  per  share)  on  the 
COMJIOX  Stock  of  this  Company  for  the  quarter 
ending  Juno  30,   1920,  will  be  paid  July  31,   1920. 

Both  Dividends  are  payable  to  Stockholders  of 
record   as   of   June   30,    1920. 

H.    F.    B.\ETZ,    Treasurer. 

New   York.   June   16,    1920. 

PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  CO. 
COMMO.N  STOCK  DIVIDE.XD  NO.  IS. 
The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.2.j  per 
sliare  upon  tlie  Common  Capital  Stock  of  this 
Company,  will  be  paid  on  July  15,  1920,  to  share- 
holders of  record  at  close  of  business  June  30, 
1920.  The  transfer  books  will  not  be  closed  and 
checks  will  be  mailed  from  tlie  office  of  the  com- 
pany in  time  to  reach  stockholders  on  the  date 
they   are   payable. 

A.  F.  HOCKEN'BE.\MER, 

Vice-President    and    Treasurer. 
San  Francisco,   California. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Thirty  Year  Four  Per  Cent.  Collateral 
Trust  Bonds,  Due  Ju!y  1,  1329 

Coupons  from  these  ISonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  July  1,  1920,  at  the  office  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Company  in  New  York,  will 
be  paid  at  the  Bankers"  Trust  Company,  16 
Wall    Street. 

G.    D.    MILXE,    Treasurer. 


Higher  Interest  Rates 

Owing  to  a  general  advance  in  interest 
rates,  we  shall  for  a  short  time  at  least, 
be  able  to  get  Seven  Per  Cent  for  our 
customers  on  First  Mortgage  Loans. 
\Ve  suggest  that  you  take  advantage  of 
this  and  arrange  to  take  some  of  these 
loans  at  the  higherrate.  Gooii  loans  are 
offering.  \Vrito  for  Loan  List  Ivo.  710 

Perkins  &  Co..  Lawrence,  Kansas 


PURE  MAPLE  SUGAR  AND  SYRUP 

Producer  to  Consumer.      Sample,  Prices  and  Reference 
\ERD  MONT  FARMS.  Waitsfield.  Vt. 


WANTED 

Men  capable  of  earning  $."),00b  to  $10,000  a 
year  and  who  want  to  get  into  a  business  of 
tlieir  own.  To  such  men  an  opportunity  is 
liresented  in  tlie  sales  of  the  latest  guaranteed 
Starting  System  for  Ford  cars  in  e.xclusivc 
territory.  Sells  for  $20  completely  installed 
and  includes  starter,  6-volt  battery  and  spe- 
cial foot  primer.  Thousands  now  in  use. 
Starts  motor  from  the  seat;  easily  operated 
by   man,   woman   or   child. 

Think  of  the  tremendous  possibilities  for  a 
low-price,  dependable  Starting  System  for 
Ford  cars!  Write  or  wire  at  once  for  details 
or  appointment. 

PEERLESS  PRODUCTS  CO. 

403  Madison  Ave..  Dept.  47  Toledo,  Ohio 


war  was  over,  we  could  maintain  for 
even  a  few  years  of  peace  the  spirit 
of  comradeship  and  cooperation  which 
the  time  of  trial  had  brought  forth; 
if  we  could  turn  to  the  solution  of  so- 
cial problems,  the  force,  energy  and 
resolution  with  which  we  had  grappled 


with  the  material  problems  of  the  war. 
Today  the  old  Liberal  Party  leaders 
are  saying  that  any  continued  cooper- 
ation and  comradeship  of  that  kind 
would  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
the  Liberal  Party. 
London 


Why  the  Leitch  Plan  Makes  Good 


{Continued  from  page  7) 


month.  Every  day  the  bulletin  board 
announces  the  number  of  pianos  for 
the  day  before  and  the  number  up  to 
that  day  for  the  month.  This  bulletin 
board  is  the  focus  of  every  eager  eye 
in  the  factory.  It  tells  them  whether 
they  are  approaching  or  losing  that 
cooperative  economy  dividend.  Individ- 
ually they  are  paid  piece-rates.  Col- 
lectively they  get  this  added  collective 
piece-rate. 

The  economy  dividend  is  really  the 
superstructure  that  holds  together  the 
three  corner  stones.  Cooperation,  Econ- 
omy, Energy.  It  works  wonders.  Dur- 
ing three  months  in  the  fall  of  1913, 
an  average  of  242  employees,  working 
ten  hours  a  day,  turned  out  746  pianos. 
For  the  corresponding  months  in  1919, 
an  average  of  235  employees,  working 
eight  hours  a  day,  turned  out  1100 
pianos.  The  increase  in  efficiency 
amounts  to  45  per  cent,  on  the  basis 
of  plant  output,  and  reduces  overhead 
proportionately,  while  the  increase  in 
efficiency  is  86  per  cent,  on  the  basis 
of  workman's  output  per  hour,  and 
increases  wages  more  than  proportion- 
ately. The  average  rate  of  wages  per 
hour,  for  the  same  periods,  advanced 
from  28  cents  to  58  cents,  an  increase 
of  106  per  cent.,  due  entirely  to  in- 
creased  output  and  economy  dividend. 

See  how  it  works.  Every  employee 
is  directly  interested  in  the  efficiency 
of  his  fellow-worker.  Absenteeism  cuts 
down  the  economy  dividend.  Slow  work 
cuts  it  down.  Wasteful  work  cuts  it 
down.  Careless  shop  planning  and  rout- 
ing of  materials  and  pianos  thru  the 
factorj^  cuts  it  down.  A  dozen  placards 
on  the  walls  tell  us  "200  scientific  man- 
agers in  this  factory."  Every  employee 
is  a  scientific  manager.  It  was  an  effi- 
ciency engineer  brought  in  from  the 
outside,  whose  scientific  time  and  mo- 
tion studies  provoked  the  strike  of 
1912.  That  outside  expert  is  gone,  but 
industrial  democracy  and  the  economy 
dividend  filled  the  workers  in  the  shop 
with  the  spirit  of  scientific  manage- 
ment. The  evidence  of  it  is  everywhere. 
Not  long  after  the  efficiency  engineer 
left  the  plant,  they  had  reduced  the 
hours  to  nine.  Five  months  later  they 
came  down  to  eight,  and  on  each  reduc- 
tion in  hours  production  was  increased. 

Furthermore,  the  corner  stones.  Jus- 
tice and  Cooperation,  prevent  the  piece- 
rate  from  being  cut  arbitrarily.  Every 
worker  is  secure  in  earning  as  much 
as  he  can  at  piece-rates,  for  he  knows 
that  the  rate  will  not  be  cut  without  his 
consent.  The  president  cited  one  in- 
stance of  a  voluntary  cut  in  the  piece- 
rate  from  42  cents  to  11  cents.  The 
workers  could  earn  more  at  the  new 
rate  than  formerly  at  the  old   rate. 

The  foreman  is  no  longer  a  "boss." 


He  is  one  of  the  cooperators.  Here 
is  where  the  other  corner  stones. 
Economy  and  Energy,  come  in.  Piece- 
rates  fixed  by  cooperation  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Justice;  economy  dividend 
added  to  piece-rates  on  the  principles 
of  Economy  and  Energy — this  is  the 
greatest  combination  of  inducements 
to  output  that  we  have  found  any- 
v.'here,  measured  by  results.  In  no 
place  have  we  found  the  men  working 
with  greater  initiative,  energy  and 
speed.  They  are  completely  absorbed  in 
their  work.  Courteous,  willing  to  talk 
with  visitors,  proud  of  both  their  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  and  of  their  hard, 
speedy  work,  they  keep  on  working 
while  they  talk.  No  boss  stands  over 
them;  no  outsider  times  their  motions; 
they  speed  themselves  up  cooperatively. 

This  is  the  only  place  we  found  where 
pure  efficiency  outran  the  increased 
cost  of  living.  In  other  places  piece- 
rates  have  been  advanced.  Here  they 
have,  in  some  cases,  been  reduced,  in 
others  equalized,  but  not  generally  ad- 
vanced; yet  their  earnings  per  houv, 
the  correct  unit  of  efficiency,  have  in- 
creased 106  per  cent.,  while  their 
earnings  per  day  have  increased  66 
per  cent.  Assuming  that  the  increase 
in  cost  of  living  has  been  80  per  cent., 
the  workers'  daily  earnings  indeed  have 
not  kept  up  with  the  cost  of  living, 
but  they  have  swallowed  the  difference 
in  the  increased  leisure  per  day. 

This  comes  about  in  two  ways,  partly 
by  greater  output  per  individual  at  the 
same  or  even  lower  piece  rates,  and 
partly  by  the  economy  dividend,  or 
collective  piece-rate,  added  on  to  their 
individual  earnings.  It  is  not  increased 
rates  of  pay,  but  increased  output  per 
man  that  has  increased  their  earnings. 

That  the  profits  of  the  company 
have  greatly  increased  is  evident.  Even 
without  an  increase  in  price  to  the  con- 
sumer the  economy-dividend  has  added 
its  share  to  profits  as  well  as  wages, 
against  which  should,  of  course,  be 
set  the  increased  prices  of  raw  ma- 
terial. 

Lastly  the  capstone  of  industrial 
democracy  is  Service.  In  a  way  each 
Avorker  can  see  his  contribution  to  the 
music  of  the  world,  as  the  growing 
piano  moves  along  thru  the  factory. 
"Quality  shall  always  be  the  first  ele- 
ment of  our  service,  and  quantity  shall 
ever  be  the  second  consideration.'' 
Each  worker  is  an  inspector  of  his 
own  and  the  work  of  others.  At  the 
very  last,  before  the  instrument  leaves 
tho  factory,  the  highly  skilled  piano 
tuners  epitomize  the  motto  of  the  busi- 
ness: "If  there  is  no  harmony  in  the 
factory,  there  will  be  none  in  the 
piano." 

Madison,  Wisconsin 
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About  Ourselves 

It  is  not  oftoii  that  we  talk  about  our- 
selves, for  we  believe  that  whatever  merits 
The  Independeut  may  possess  will  be  dis- 
covered by  its  readers  for  themselves.  But 
since  so  many  of  ovir  readers  are  new  sub- 
scribers we  want  them  all  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  new  make-up  of  the 
editorial  staff  and  our  plans  for  future 
development. 

Every  American  citizen  should  take  at 
least  two  journals,  one  the  local  paper  for 
home  news  and  the  other  a  national  weekly 
for  the  wider  outlook  on  the  world.  Unless 
one  can  afford  the  money  and  time  to  take 
and  read  several  weeklies  he  must  see  to 
it  that  the  one  he  selects  contains  at  least 
these  two  features  :  information  and  opin- 
ion, the  news  and  the  meaning  of  it.  It 
must  provide  him  with  a  running  narrative 
of  current  events,  more  comprehensive  and 
comprehensible,  more  critical  and  correct 
than  that  printed  in  the  dailies,  in  order 
that  the  reader  may  have  the  facts  in  hand 
on  which  to  form  his  views.  Second,  the 
weekly  must  be  a  magazine  of  opinion — 
but  not  of  one  opinion.  It  must  provide 
comment  and  discussion  of  pending  ques- 
tions from  various  standpoints  by  compe- 
tent writers.  This  process  of  arriving  at 
sound  conclusions  is  the  same  as  that 
which  has  been  developed  thru  centuries  of 
court  practice  ;  first  bhe  facts  of  the  case 
are  established  as  accurately  and  complete- 
ly as  possible  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  then  the  question  is  argued  pro  and 
con  by  competent  advocates  and  finally  it  is 
submitted  to  the  grand  jury  of  all  the  read- 
ers of  the  periodical  for  their  verdict. 

The  Independent  aims  to  supply  the  first 
of  these  essentials  in  our  Story  of  the 
Week,  which  is  intended  to  be  a  careful 
and  impartial  report  of  important  happen- 
ings in  the  world  at  large.  The  second  es- 
sential of  sound  journalism,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  these  events,  the  criticism  of  public 
men  and  measures  and  the  advocacy  of  ap- 
propriate action,  is  more  difficult  to  attain. 
It  can  only  be  met  by  the  cooperation  of 
a  group  of  writers  who  have  common  ideals 
an^  purposes,  yet  differ  sufficiently  as  to 
the  means  and  methods  to  present  the 
diverse  aspects  of  the  vital  questions  of 
the  day.  Such  a  group  we  believe  we  have 
at  least  succeeded  in  getting  together  in 
the  names  that  now  appear  at  the  head  of 
the  title  page  of  The  Independent. 

The  next  few  months  will  be  a  critical 
period  in  American  history,  for  it  will  de- 
termine the  dissection  of  national  policy  in 
foreign  and  domestic  affairs  for  years  to 
come.  In  order  to  give  our  readers 
the  advantage  of  varied  viewpoints 
we  have  added  to  our  staff  as  contributing 
editors  for  the  current  campaign  a  liberal 
Republican,  a  liberal  Democrat  and  a  lib- 
eral Socialist.  By  "liberal"  we  mean  one 
who  is  sufficiently  in  sympathy  with  the 
aims  of  his  party  to  speak  for  it  with  sin- 
cerity, yet  who  is  sufficiently  detached  and 
independent  to  criticize  or  condemn  it 
when  he  thinks  it  so  deserves.  Dr.  Talcott 
Williams,  by  his  recent  resignation  from 
the  directorship  of  the  Columbia  School  of 
Journalism,  is  again  able  to  engage  in  the 
practice  of  journalism  to  which  he  has  de- 
voted more  than  forty  years,  largely  spent 
on   the  Philadelphia  Press.   Norman   Hap- 
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good,  who  speaks  for  the  Democratic  party, 
is  particularly  well  known  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  came  to  us  from  Harper's 
Wcclcli/,  for  he  was  editor  of  that  journal 
before  its  merger  with  The  Indei)endent  in 
1916.  He  formerly  was  in  charge  of  Col- 
lier's Weekly  for  ten  years.  .lohn  Spargo 
has  written  more  than  twenty  books  on 
Socialism.  He  broke  with  the  Socialist 
party  because  of  the  disloyal  attitude  of 
that  party  in  the  war,  and  since  he  is 
not  a  partizan,  he  is  all  the  better  quali- 
fied to  speak  for  that  large  and  increasing 
number  of  radicals  of  varying  beliefs  who 
do  not  find  themselves  ad(>quately  repre- 
sented by  either  of  the  old  parties. 

Besides  these  three  editors,  whose  inter- 
ests are  mainly  political,  we  have  recently 
added  to  our  staff,  to  look  after  the  reli- 
gious side  of  life,  Prof.  Shailer  Mathews, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  director  of 
religious  work  in  the  Chautauqua  Institu- 
tion and  former  president  of  the  Federal 
(^ouncil  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Amer- 
ica. He  was  editor  of  The  Woild  To-Day, 
and  is  editor  of  The  Biblical  World. 

The  Independent  has  had  for  the  last 
twenty  years  published  almost  every  week 
an  editorial  by  Prof.  Franklin  H.  Giddings, 
of  Columbia  University.  He  was  a  vigor- 
ous champion  of  American  intervention. 

Now  that  we  are  calling  the  roll  we 
may  complete  the  list  of  editors  by  intro- 
ducing the  office  staff.  Hamilton  Holt  be- 
came Managing  Editor  of  The  Independent 
in  1897,  and  in  1913  succeeded  the  late 
William  Hayes  Ward  as  Editor  in  Chief. 
He  is  personally  known  to  a  large  number 
of  The  Independent  readers  as  he  lectured 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  on  the  League 
of  Nations.  He  also  has  devoted  much  at- 
tention to  the  promotion  of  industrial  peace 
and  was  one  of  the  three  arbitrators  under 
the  Peace  Protocol  in  the  Garment  Work- 
ers trade. 

Edwin  E.  Slosson  has  been  on  The  Inde- 
pendent staff  since  190.3.  He  writes  the 
foreign  portion  of  the  Story  of  the  Week 
and  has  an  occasional  department  of  his 
own  called  "A  Number  of  Things." 

The  present  Managing  Editor  is  Miss 
Hannah  White,  who  came  on  The  Inde- 
pendent staff  after  her  graduation  from 
Smith  College  in  1914. 

Preston  Slosson,  who  writes  the  Ameri- 
can news  in  the  Story  of  the  Week,  served 
for  more  than  a  year  on  the  staff  of  his- 
torical experts  of  the  American  Peace  Com- 
mission at  Paris. 

Our  observant  readers  will  have  noticed 
that  we  have  dropped  the  editorial  "we" — 
except  on  occasions  like  this.  All  important 
editorials  are  signed  so  that  each  man  may 
say  what  he  thinks  right  in  his  own  way 
without  having  to  tone  down  his  expres- 
sions or  modify  his  style  to  suit  the  senti- 
ments and  taste  of  his  colleagues.  But  in 
order  to  secure  team  play  for  The  Inde- 
pendent it  is  the  custom  for  the  nine  edi- 
tors to  lunch  together  every  Thursday  and 
discuss  frankly  the  issues  of  the  day  and 
consult  as  to  the  improvement  of  the 
periodical.  In  this  way  we  hope  to  combine 
diversity  of  view  with  effectiveness  of  ac- 
tion and  to  make  The  Independent  the  one 
weekly  that  every  American  citizen  must 
take  no  matter  how  many  other  periodicals 
he  may  want  to  take.  The  Editors. 
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We  Want  a  Million  Names 

Your  Influence  is  Worth 
More  Than  Your  Money 

A  Dime  Saved  a  Child  in  Alabama 

Is  there  a  little  one  in  this  whole  world  who  has  any 
pull  on  your  heartstring  ?  If  not,  STOP  READING: 
if  so  give  us  just  five  minutes  of  your  time  out  of  the 
love  you  hear  for  it,  and  your  child  will  help  all  other 
children  by  stimulating  you  to  listen  to  our  story. 

In  Alabama  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  helped  save 
153,000  children  from  possible  exploitation  by  spending  $15,000 
in  laying  facts  before  the  Legislature,  which  resulted  in  bring- 
ing education,  health  and  child  labor  laws  into  existence. 

S5%  of  the  child  workers  of  America  are  without  the  protection 
of  the  Federal  Child  Labor  Law.  They  must  be  saved  to  save 
the  nation  from  decadence.  We  are  about  to  undertake  an 
Interstate  Campaign  for  good  laws  where  none  exist.  We 
want  every  man,  woman  and  child  to  enroll  in  our 

Army  of  Influence 

We  must  know  our  friends  in  each  state  before  we  begin,  and 
we  must  measure  the  opposition.  We  must  get  the  name  of 
every  person  who  will  stand  with  us  in  this  (for  the  child)  life 
or  death  struggle.  We  need  only  your  name  and  a  dollar.  Are 
you  with  us  ?  Are  you  with  the  baby,  the  boy  or  the  girl  fight- 
ing against  odds?  Your  co-operation  means  more  to  us  than 
you  can  possibly  know.  Let  us  repeat,  just  sign  your  name  and 
pin  a  dollar  to  the  slip  and  our  **Army  of  Influence"  will 
become  a  million. 

This  advertisement  is  provided  by  a  friend  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 


National  Child  Labor  Committee 
Officers: 

Felix  Adler,  Chairman 

Homer  Folks  )  ^r.      ^,    .__ 

c,         1  T»T  T  •  J         f  Vice- Chairmen 
Samuel  M.  Lmdsay  J 

V.  Everit  Macy,  Treasurer 


National  Child  Labor  Committee 

105  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City 

I  want  to  enroll  in  your  "Army  of 
Influence." 

Here  is  my  dollar 

Name 


Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  General  Secretary     i    Address. 
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Do  You  Want  to  Go  Hungry? 

A  Message  from  the  United  States  Government  to  the  American  People 

By  E.  T.  Meredith 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 


L  HIRED 
'WANTED' 


REPORTS  received  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture 
from  all  the  States  in  the 
Union  tell  of  a  serious  labor 
shortage  on  farms.  They  are  full  of 
striking  sentences.  For  example,  the 
report  of  the  farm  management 
demonstrator  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington states  that:  "The  situation  is 
not  so  serious  from  the  farmer's 
standpoint  as  from  the  consumer's." 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  situa- 
tion is  not  serious  from  the  farmer's 
standpoint.  The  situation  is  always 
serious  for  the  farmer  when  he  can- 
not plant,  cultivate,  and  harvest  a 
normal  acreage  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  The  shortage  of  labor  pre- 
sents a  difficult  problem  for  the  far- 
mer, because  it  means  that  he  will 
have  less  to  sell,  but  to  the  city  man 
it  means  that,  just  to  the  extent  the 
farmer  is  forced  to  retrench  in  his 
farming  operations  for  lack  of 
labor,  will  there  be  a  smaller  food 
supply  for  the  city  man  to  buy. 

I  do  not  say  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  serious  short- 
age of  food  for  city  consumers  this  winter.  Given  a 
favorable  season  from  now  until  harvest,  I  believe  that 
enough  food  will  be  produced  to  meet,  in  fairly  ade- 
quate measure,  the  demands  of  the  cities.  I  do  wish  to 
point  out,  however,  that  reduced  production  means 
higher  prices  to  city  consumers.  Unfavorable  weather 
conditions  between  now  and  harvest  may  result  in  an 
actual  food  scarcity.  Looking  ahead  to  another  crop 
year,  it  seems  certain  that,  if  the  wages  paid  to  city 
labor  continue  to  attract  farm  labor  at  the  present 
rate,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  further  curtailment 
of  the  acreage  sown  to  food  crops  for  1921  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  supply  may  be  inadequate  in  the  winter 
of  1921  and  1922. 

Bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  if  this  comes  about  the 
farmer,  himself,  will  still  be  comparatively  safe  from 
any  considerable  measure  of  actual  want.  He  will  have 
at  home  enough  meat  and  bread  and  other  essentials  to 
feed  his  family.  He  can  make  his  old  clothes  last  an- 
other season.  He  has  done  that  many  times  in  the  past, 
and  if  he  has  no  surplus  crop  to  sell,  he  will  undoubt- 
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edly  do  it  again.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
city  consumer  who  will  feel  the 
pinch  if  we  permit  conditions  to  con- 
tinue which  will  result  in  a  food 
shortage,  and  the  city  laborer  who 
will  be  deprived  of  a  market  for  the 
product  of  his  labor. 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  the  farmer  is  making 
any  sort  of  threat.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  doing  his  best,  under  existing 
conditions,  but  the  point  I  wish  to 
emphasize  is  that  he  is  confronted 
with  conditions  over  which  he  has 
no  control.  He  is  not  able,  in  compe- 
tition with  the  wages  offered  by  in- 
dustry, to  pay  wages  which  will  se- 
cure him  enough  labor  to  produce 
and  harvest  a  normal  acreage  this 
year.  If  the  present  drain  becomes 
more  accentuated,  he  must  still  fur- 
ther curtail  his  operations  and  the 
©  1920,  Neic  York  Tribune.  Inc.  prices  for  that  which  he   produces 

A  nice  little  problem  in  social  economics    will  tend  to  go  higher.  Isn't  it  clear, 
for  somebody  to  work  out  therefore,    that   the   city    reader    is 

personally  and  vitally  interested  in 
helping  to  find  the  solution  for  the  farm  labor  problem? 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  an  effort 
to  learn  the  extent  of  the  present  farm  labor  shortage. 
The  machinery  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  was 
employed  for  this  purpose.  That  machinery  is  finely  ad- 
justed and  comprehensive.  It  covers  the  country  so 
thoroly  and  does  its  work  so  accurately  that  it  has,  for 
example,  forecast  crop  production  within  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  the  actual  yield  at  harvest.  I  mention  this 
merely  by  way  of  showing  that  it  was  no  mere  guess 
when,  in  April  this  year,  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates 
reported  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  almost  30  per 
cent  in  the  farm  labor  supply,  taking  the  United  States 
as  a  whole. 

The  shortage  is  greatest  in  the  North  Atlantic  States, 
and  least  in  the  North  Central  States,  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  where  it  is  only  about  24  per  cent.  The 
effect  of  this  situation  is  apparent  in  the  acreages 
planted  to  food  and  other  crops.  It  is  more  serious  be- 
cause of  the  unusually  late  season — from  two  to  five 
weeks  later  than  normal  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
eastward  to  the  Atlantic  Coast.  [Continued  on  page  57 
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Bad  Housekeeping  in  My  Ward 

By  Urban  A.  La  very 


THE  ward  in  which  I  live  in  Chicago  lies  close  to 
the  heart  of  the  city,  and  is  famous  for  its  con- 
trasts, both  in  its  appearance  and  in  its  human 
material.  Along  one  side  runs  the  lake,  like  a 
majestic  sea,  while  to  the  north  lies  a  famous  and 
lordly  park.  The  area  along  the  lake  and  park  with  its 
adjacent  streets  has  been  dubbed  "The  Gold  Coast," 
because  of  its  splendid  houses  and  fine  towering  apart- 
ments. The  other  end  of  the  ward  skirts  along  the  river 
front  with  its  bad  smells  and  rotting  timbers,  and  then 
the  boundary  turns  to  the  north,  thru  a  sodden  "Slum" 
area,  where  the  densest  population  of  the  city  swarms. 
Curiously  these  two  expressions,  "The  Gold  Coast" 
and  the  "Slums"  hold  in  themselves  a  sort  of  condensed 
history  of  the  ward.  Each  has  about  it  an  aroma  of  its 
own,  a  mingled  smugness  and  contempt.  They  stand 
like  two  menacing  figures  poised  ready  to  strike,  mur- 
muring whispered  threats  for  each  other,  and  for  the 
community  as  well. 

The  ward,  and  indeed  the  entire  city,  presents  a  con- 
stant series  of  contrasts — it  has  no  character,  no  uni- 
formity, no  blend,  no  atmosphere,  no  individuality,  all 
of  which  go  to  give  European  cities  the  sense  of  "good 
housekeeping,"  which  makes  their  charm.  But  remem- 
ber— the  ward  is  not  yet  three-quarters  of  a  century 
old!  Along  one  side  of  the  ward  much  of  the  social 
aristocracy  lives;   while   along  the  opposite  side,   the 
mingling  thousands  make  up  the  source  of  power  of 
one  of  the  notorious  "low-brow"  politicians  of  the  city. 
Thru  the   decades   he   has   held  his 
sway  because  of  his  diligent  atten- 
tion to  two  problems — giving  shel- 
ter and  protection  and  financial  aid 
to  the  poor,  and  giving  shelter  and 
protection  and  levying  financial  toll 
from  those  who  make  a  profit  out  of 
vice.  In  between  these  two  extremes 
lies   a  sort   of   drab   no-man's-land, 
the  domain  of  the  boarding  house. 
Here    lives    a    large    part    of    the 
homeless    army    of    the    city,    that 
army  of  young  men  and  women  re- 
<2ruited  like  the  army  of  the  Great 
War   from   the   strongest   and   best, 
gathered  from  far  and  near.   It  is 
?.n     interesting     and     sometimes     a 
startling  group,  for  it  is  made  up  of 
clerks,    and    artists,    and    stenogra- 
phers  and   stage-folk,   and   lawyers, 
and    students,    and    salesmen,    and 
loafers  of  all  kinds-^a  varied  army 
which  furnishes  much  of  the  grinding  en- 
ergy  for  the  great  dynamo  which   is  the 
city.  Many  of  our  leading  men  and  women 
have  passed  thru  those  boarding  houses — 
and  those  who  are  there  now  have  often 
promise  of  big  things  to  come.  In  the  ward 
too   may   be    found   many    of   the    famous 
dives  of  the  city,  shady  places  below  the 
sidewalk  where  the  sodden  and  the  socially- 
elect  rub  elbows  in  the  dance.  Here  are  no- 
torious saloons  which  plied  their  trade  in 
spite    of    tightest    war-time    prohibition; 
here   are   smutty,  streets   where   beguiling 
faces  beckon  between  drab  curtains  of  par- 
lors that  once  saw  revels  of  a  finer  type; 
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Drown  Brothers 

The  vehicular  congestion  of 
the  wholesale  markets  is 
paralleled  by  a  sodden  slum 
district  where  the  densest 
population  of  the  city 
swarms — in  my  ward 


here  are  homes  now  mostly  filled  with  strangers,  where 
a  very  considerable  number  of  the  city's  leading  men 
and  women  were  born  and  spent  their  early  years. 

After  the  Great  Fire  of  '71,  the  ward,  which  was 
hardly  touched,  became  a  sort  of  beehive  for  the  city, 
and  in  the  following  years  many  very  fine  houses  were 
built,  some  of  them  still  standing  in  their  desolate  dig- 
nity, close  to  the  heart  of  the  sooty  city.  In  time  the 
very  throb  and  hum  of  the  incredibly  amazing  and 
growing  town  made  them  undesirable  as  homes  for  the 
well-to-do.  Then  began  one  of  those  "migrations"  for 
which  Chicago  is  famous.  Shops  and  factories  and 
garages  and  small  stores  began  creeping  onward  like 
the  enormous  all-consuming  sand  dunes  along  the  south 
end  of  the  lake  not  so  many  miles  away.  Here,  as  in 
other  parts  of  city,  like  the  Prairie  Avenue  district, 
and  the  negro  section  farther  south,  there  has  gone  on 
those  processes  of  disintegration,  and  deterioration  in 
real  estate  values  which  leave  great  sores  in  the  life 
of  the  city.  Recently  there  has  arisen  an  interest  in 
preventing  such  things,  and  shortly '  serious  and  ef- 
fective efforts  toward  city  "zoning"  will  try  to  cure 
these  ills.  And  so  it  is  that  time  has  changed  and  is 
still  changing  the  aspect  of  the  ward,  until  some  of  the 
spots  which  a  few  years  ago  were  "show-places"  for 
city  visitors  have  now  become  "shabby-genteel"  and 
even  worse. 

Such  is  a  hasty  picture  of  a  localized  area  in  a  typi- 
cal modern  American  community.  Some  parts  of  Bos- 
ton or  San  Francisco  or  New  York  might  have 
been  chosen  instead,  but  they  could  not  be  more 
picturesque.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  better  illustra- 
tion than  my  ward  could  be  found  anywhere  to 
show  the  confusion  and  the  contrasts  which 
modern  city  life  exhibits;  or  to  show  how  bad- 
ly the  familiar  doctrine  that  "everybody's 
business  is  nobody's  business"  works  in  our 
community  affairs.  My  ward  has  great  possi- 
bilities; it  has  vast  wealth,  an  intelligent,  in- 
dustrious and  inherently  powerful  citizenry; 
and  on  the  whole  it  has  the  best  of  good  in- 
tentions. Why  then  do  we  have  there  so  much 
of  rottenness  and  corruption  in  local  politics? 
Why  do  we  have  dirty,  ill-kept  streets  when 
clean  streets  would  at  once  be  so  much  more 
lovely  and  so  much  better  as  an  investment? 
Why  do  we  have  old  decrepit  and  over-crowded 
schools  in  a  neighborhood  which  can  afford  the 
finest  churches  and  apartments  and  hotels  in 
the  city?  Why  must  the  public  service  of  the 

community,  and 
the  public  busi- 
ness, betransact- 
ed  in  buildings 
and  with  equip- 
ment which  no 
private  business 
or  private  so- 
ciety would  tol- 
erate ?  I  have 
often  wondered 
what  is  the 
real  cause — not 
the  superficial 
causes  which  are 
easily     named — ■ 


Brown  Brothers 

My  ward  holds  a  municipal  court  and  a  county  jail.  But 

where    is    the    civic    conscience   that    would    not   tolerate 

these  sinks  of  crime-and-vice  where  a  large  part  of  the 

dirty  linen  of  the  city  is  washed? 


but  the  real  basic  rea- 
son for  this  break- 
down in  community 
life  which  is  so  appar- 
ent. Here  is  a  com- 
munity which  has  in 
most  respects  un- 
matched possibilities — 
why  then  does  it  lag 
and  slumber  and  de- 
cay? 

The  first  thing  which 
always  challenges  at- 
tention in  city  life,  and 
which  seems  always 
like  a  dull  red  sore,  is 
the  local  politics.  The 
history  of  my  ward 
shows  a  recurrent  ef- 
fort to  "clean  up"  poli- 
tics by  electing  "re- 
form" aldermen,  but 
the  last  decade  or  two 
holds  out  little  promise 


Broun  Brothers 

At  one  extremity  the  Gold  Coast  with  its  beautiful  homes  and  apartment 

houses,  at  the  otlier  the  river  front  with  its  bad  smells  and  rotting  piles — 

my  ward  is  famous  for  its  contrasts 


sand  votes  have  con- 
sistently elected  the  al- 
derman— 4600  elected 
the  one  whose  term  is 
expiring.  Only  7300 
citizens  voted  in  that 
ward  election!  But  in 
American  cities  we 
specialize  in  minority 
rule — the  small  com- 
pact minority  rules  the 
majority.  In  my  ward 
about  one-quarter  of 
the  voters  rule  the 
ward,  as  I  have  shown. 
But  for  that  matter 
Mayor  Thompson  was 
elected  by  32  per  cent 
of  the  actual  registered 
vote  of  the  city.  He  re- 
ceived 259,828  votes 
out  of  a  registration 
of  806,984  men  and 
women. 


in  this  direction.  There  have  been  many  good  aldermen 
from  the  ward,  quite  above  the  average  indeed;  one 
became  mayor  of  the  city,  one  is  a  Federal  judge,  and 
four  have  become  judges  of  the  state  courts.  But  the 
wave  of  moral  enthusiasm  which  elected  them  has  gen- 
erally been  followed  by  a  back-wash  of  lack  of  interest 
by  the  mass  of  voters.  And  so  the  movement  has  slumped 
nearly  back  to  the  old  level.  The  ward  boss  already 
mentioned  has  been  beaten,  but  he  is  tenacious  and  ex- 
perienced. And  he  has  no  sense  whatever  of  his  civic 
responsibility  as  a  "boss."  The  efforts  to  oust  him  and 
his  like  have  been  repeated  so  often  that  most  of  the 
forward  looking  residents  have  become  blase  and  take 
little  stock  in  new  appeals.  There  have  always  been 
three  main  groups  of  voters  in  the  ward,  the  two  "ma- 
chines" of  the  old  parties,  and  the  unorganized  public, 
which  is  the  largest  group  of  all.  Sometimes  the  alder- 
men are  of  one  party,  sometimes  another — just  now 
there  is  one  of  each.  What  is  the  reason  for  the 
"slump"?  Why  is  the  public  so  "blase"?  The  reason 
seems  to  be  a  simple  one,  the  average  man  feels  that 
his  responsibility  to  his  family  is  abiding  and  per- 
manent; while  his  responsibility  to  his  community  is 
haphazard  and  gratuitous.  The  public  in  a  reform  wave 
has  sometimes  elected  its  candidate — and  then  prompt- 
ly dumped  the  whole  burden  of  keeping  up  the  good 
work  upon  him  alone.  The  moral  enthusiasm  en- 
gendered was  lost;  the  sense  of  community  responsi- 
bility died  out;  the  public,  one  by  one,  "got  out  from 
under." 

We  now  have  in  Chicago  so-called  "non-partizan" 
election  of  aldermen,  by  virtue  of  a  new  enabling  act 
of  the  Legislature  which  was  recently  approved  by  the 
people  by  a  heavy  vote.  But  I  wish  you  would  try  to  get 
yourself  elected  in  my  ward — "You"  being  a  thoroly 
qualified  and  genuinely  "no  party"  man.  I  can  hear  you 
laugh  at  the  suggestion,  or  if  you  try,  I  can  hear  the 
public  laugh  at  you.  There  are,  roughly,  20,000  regis- 
tered voters  in  the  ward,  men  and  women.  Five  thou- 


In  this  matter  of  local  politics  we  have  the  most  ap- 
parent defect  in  community  life — a  complete  break- 
down of  the  social  order  because  the  best  citizens  of 
the  community  refuse  to  vote.  Their  "disgust"  is  too 
deep.  If  they  had  voted  on  election  day  we  would  not 
have  our  mayor — Q.  E.  D.!  Have  we  not  proved  our 
case?  Ask  anyone  in  Chicago. 

The  lack  of  interest  of  the  community  in  its  "good 
housekeeping"  is  shown  in  another  striking  way,  if  we 
turn  our  attention  toward  the  old  police  station  in  the 
ward.  It  is  more  than  a  station-house  for  the  police — a 
criminal  branch  of  the  Municipal  court  sits  there,  where 
cases  up  to  felonies  are  tried.  It  is  a  sort  of  sink-of- 
crime-and-vice,  where  a  large  part  of  the  dirty  linen 
of  the  city  is  washed.  A  hundred  cases  are  frequently 
called  there  in  a  forenoon,  tho  it  is  only  one  of  a  half 
dozen  police  stations  in  the  city  where  "Civic  Pathol- 
ogy" may  be  studied  first  hand  and  with  profit.  Its 
shabby  reeking  interior  swarms  with  human  vermin 
any  day  of  the  week;  while  corrupt  lawyers  and  petty 
politicians  and  divekeepers  and  all  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam  of  one  of  the  city's  worst  whirlpools,  nearby, 
are  milling  about  like  cattle  in  a  pen.  Its  mere  exist- 
ence with  its  vile  prison  cells  in  the  basement,  and  its 
dilapidated  rooms,  and  ancient  facilities  seems  impos- 
sible so  close  to  the  fine  mansions  on  the  boulevard  a 
few  blocks  away.  The  wretched  building  seems  to  be- 
foul everyone  who  passes  thru  it,  and  the  "justice" 
which  is  dispensed  there  is  naturally  a  strange  mix- 
ture— a  beverage  made  up  of  kindness  and  charity  on 
the  part  of  the  overworked  police  to  an  extent  that  is 
quite  unknown;  then  add  a  goodly  dose  of  levying  toll 
by  petty  politicians  and  corrupt  bondsmen;  add  also 
some  considerable  bloodsucking  for  fees  by  shyster 
lawyers;  and  pass  it  all  up  to  an  overworked  judge, 
who  is  the  dispenser  of  the  product.  The  judge  can't 
improve  matters  in  such  a  foul  place,  and  he  must  tol- 
erantly do  the  best  he  can  because  the  very  physical 
equipment  makes  it  necessary   [Continued  on  page  55 
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The  Human  Touch 

Some  entertaining  anecdotes  of  how  folks  act  when 
they're  approached  for  money  for  a  worthy  cause 

By  Violet  M.  Leroy 


CAN  I  int< 
the  Libe 
I  asked, 
ried  pasi 


interest  you  in 

Liberty  Loan?" 

as  he  hur- 

past  my  booth. 

"Not  in  the  Liberty  Loan, 
darling,"  came  the  answer,  ac- 
companied by  an  ingratiating 
smirk,  and  he  started  to  re- 
trace his  steps.  I  swallowed 
hard,  tried  to  remember  it 
was  all  in  the  day's  battle; 
shot  a  forty-two  centimeter 
glare  at  him,  and  then  bravely 
resumed  my  bombing  for 
bonds.  And  that's  how  the 
Great  War  began  for  me! 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
what  a  world  of  experiences 
one  could  gather  at  a  booth 
during  a  drive,  where  all  one 
had  to  say  was:  "Have  you 
bought  your  Liberty  Bond?" 
.  .  .  "Anything  to  spare  for 
the  French  babies?" 
.  .  .  "Won't  you  buy  a  Red 
Cross  button?"  .  .  .  "Just 
a  dollar  for  the  Salvation  Army!"  .  .  .  And  so  on  in- 
definitely. It's  wonderful!  So  wonderful,  in  fact,  that, 
being  a  veteran  of  seventeen  drives,  I'm  almost  tempt- 
ed to  work  on  eight  more,  and  have  a  silver  anniversary ! 

You've  all  heard,  I'm  sure,  of  Belgian  Reliefs  and  Ar- 
menian Reliefs,  and  even  of  American  Reliefs,  haven't 
you?  But  have  you  ever  heard  of  a  Conversation  Relief? 
No?  Then  I'm  going  to  tell  you  about  it.  I  know  you'll 
be  interested,  because  it's  all  about  yourself.  Each  and 
every  one  of  you  has  contributed  your  share  to  the  "hu- 
man" side  of  my  "touch"  system.  And  this  is  how  it 
began : 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  year  1914  A.  D.,  a  war  was 
started.  Of  course,  we  all  know  who  started  it.  But  why 
talk  about  that  any  more.  All  we  care  about  is,  who  won 
it.  And  of  course  we're  each  of  us  equally  sure  of  that, 
too.  Only,  our  individual  opinions  may  differ.  For  in- 
stance, I  know  that  the  woman  who  lives  across  the 
way  from  me,  thinks  she  won  the  war,  because  she  re- 
frained from  using  any  sugar  in  her  tea,  until  after  the 
armistice  was  signed  (and  she  has  such  a  sweet  tooth!) 
But  that's  all  nonsense.  I  won  the  war  and  I  can  prove 
— but,  I'm  getting  away  from  my  story.  "As  we  were 
saying."  .  .  .  When  we  got  into  the  war  a  Liberty  Loan 
came  along.  Now  the  average  American  is  a  generous, 
kindhearted  person  who  gives  freely — even  at  3y2  per 
cent  and  at  4%  per  cent — but  he  has  to  be  given  a 
mental  anesthetic  while  the  operation  is  being  per- 
formed. And  so  the  country,  and  particularly  New  York, 
was  turned  into  a  three-ring  circus  to  dope  the  patient 
during  the  financial  vivisection.  And  one  of  these  forms 
of  diversion  was  a  booth,  or  table,  placed  in  the  lobby 
of  a  hotel,  a  theater,  a  shop — or  any  similar  center  of 
activity — and  a  girl  in  charge,  known  as  a  captain, 
whose  chief  requisites  were:  a  fair  disposition,  an 
R.  S.  V,  P.  smile,  and  a  "damn-the-Germans"  feeling 
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"When  I  get  to  Heaven,"  says  Miss  Leroy — who  is  the 
veteran  of  seventeen  drives,  "I  know  I  shall  hurriedly 
proceed  to  pluck  the  feathers  from  the  angels'  wings, 
pin  a  captain's  badge  on  my  celestial  raiment,  install 
myself  comfortably  on  a  nice,  fat  cloud;  and  then  sell 
the  quills  to  all  newcomers  for  a  quarter  apiece — at  work 
on  my  very  last  drive — 'Free  Milk  for  the  Milky  Way'" 


in  her  heart,  oh — and  of 
course,  a  sense  of  humor. 
And  I  became  one  of  these 
captains ! 

My  post  was  in  the  lobby 
of  a  hotel — somewhere  be- 
tween Fifty-ninth  and  Thirty- 
fourth  streets;  one  where 
East  and  West  and  -North 
and  South  all  meet,  and  ex- 
change income  tax  grievances. 
I  never  knew  there  were  so 
many  "home  towms,"  in  all 
America.  And  each  man 
"gives  his"  in  his  own  "home 
town" — and  each  seems  to 
think  his  is  the  "best  ever." 
Oh,  yes,  I  know  all  about 
them! 

You  see  that's  why  I  came 
to  call  these  booths  (which 
they  afterward  continued  to 
have  during  all  the  drives, 
after  the  Loan)  "Conversa- 
tion Relief  Booths."  Anyone 
who  had  anything  on  his  or 
her  mind  would  come  up  and  leave  it  at  my  counter. 
But  as  they  soon  found  out,  those  who  came  to  chat  re- 
mained to  pay.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  sell  some  twelve 
million  dollars  worth  of  bonds  for  Uncle  Sam,  but 
that's  a  mere  trifle  compared  to  the  bonds  of  interest 
his  sons  and  daughters  gave  me.  Most  of  them  I  re- 
ceived from  his  sons.  Women  rarely  wax  confidential, 
where  money  is  concerned.  It  was  quite  different  when 
I  helped  take  the  census,  at  one  time  during  the  war. 
To  begin  with,  the  first  question,  asked  of  them  was, 
"How  old  are  you?"  And  it  seems  that  when  a  woman 
has  had  to  tell  her  age  she  feels  she  may  as  well  tell 
you  everything!  And  then,  too,  it  costs  her  nothing. 
Women  do  hate  to  give  money  away,  especially  to  an- 
other woman. 

The  "men  folks"  are  another  story.  They're  so  funny 
— and  tragic,  and  fascinating  and  boring,  and  they  each 
tell  a  story;  from  the  openfaced  breezy  young  man, 
who  when  I  asked  him  if  he  had  his  Liberty  Bond,  said : 
"You  bet  I  have;  I  got  my  divorce  this  morning;"  to 
the  Weary  Willy  type,  who  walked  the  length  of  the 
lobby  back  to  my  booth  to  say:  "Do  you  know,  little 
girl,  this  is  the  fifth  time  this  morning  you've  asked  me 
if  I've  bought  my  bond?"  and  I  think  I  surprized  him 
when,  instead  of  apologizing  for  spoiling  his  morning, 
I  said,  "And  do  you  know,  young  man,  that  it  makes 
me  just  as  tired  to  ask  you,  as  it  does  you  to  answer?" 
"By  George,  I  guess  you're  right,"  said  Willy,  "I  think 
I'll  buy  a  bond  from  you !"  ...  So  you  see,  you  mustn't 
judge  too  quickly;  and  you  mustn't  let  anything  dis- 
courage you. 

Some  say  that  the  surest  way  to  a  man's  heart  is, 
thru  his  stomach.  I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
surest  way  to  his  character  is  thru  his  pocketbook. 

Of  course  one  must  practice  painless  dentistry  to 
be   successful;    and   it   often    [Continued   on   page    56 
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Was  the  recent  von   Kapp   attempt   to   overthrow   the   Ebert   Government    merely    a    week-end    revolution    or    is    it    symbolic    of   the 

probability   of  a   return   of  junker  control  in   Germany? 

Kaiserdom  Again? 

The  American  wife  of  a  German  nobleman  prophecies  the  return  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  to  the  German  throne  and  gives  some  pertinent  first-hand  information 

By  Countess  Alida  von  Krockow 


THE  elections  in  Germany  will  not  put  an  end  to 
the  question  as  to  whether  junkers  will  come 
back  into  power.  Too  many  deep-rooted  factors 
are  involved  for  any  act  of  balloting  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  decisive,  or  even  as  indicative,  especially  bal- 
loting at  the  present  time.  The  voters  are  still  in  an 
abnormal  condition  of  mind.  Their  indicated  choice  of 
government  may  be  confirmed,  or  it  may  be  utterly  re- 
versed when  the  course  of  time  and  circumstances  shall 
have  habituated  them  to  their  fallen  estate — if  the 
junkers  permit  time  and  circumstances  to  take  their 
course! 

We  are  in  a  world  of  "ifs"  when  the  German  people 
and  their  junkers  are  concerned. 

We  recognized  the  fact  during  the  war  by  confessing 
that  Anglo-Saxons  could  not  understand  the  psychology 
of  Teutons;  then,  in  the  face  of  different,  new  events, 
we  forgot  it  again.  And  we  forgot  it  the  more  readily 
because  the  new  event  of  Germany  turning  republican 
aroused  our  democratic  partizanship.  At  once,  and  as 
if  by  conspiracy,  out  of  a  desire  to  encourage  ourselves 
and  the  Germans,  we  overlooked  the  fact  of  their  hav- 
ing resorted  to  democracy  in  an  emergency,  that  up  to 
the  time  of  the  upsetting  crisis  in  their  war  affairs 
the  people  were  devoted  to  monarchy,  and  that  mon- 
archy had  plainly  meant  to  them  the  rule  of  a  Hohen- 
zoUern  with  his  inseparable  junkers  (junker  means 
"young  lord").  And  we  have  gone  on  in  the  same  spirit. 
The  new  government  pays  deference  to  the  old  nota- 
bles, abstains  from  exposing  abuses  of  the  old  regime, 
supports  the  people  in  their  protest  against  delivering 
to  an  Allied  tribunal  officers  who  were  as  fatal  to  them 
as  they  are  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  humanity — does 
any  number  of  things  contrary  to  right  democratism,  in 
accord  with  their  native  tribal  secrecy  and  tribal  fealty, 
and  we  ignore  the  significance. 

No  foreign  correspondent  in  Berlin  obtained  an  ink- 
ling into  the  junker  plot  that  led  to  the  coup  d'etat,  any 
more  than  in  the  case  of  the  junker  planning  that  led 
to  the  war,  tho  both  took  place  under  their  noses,  yet 
we  continue  to  trust  in  the  acumen  of  such  reporters 
where  junkers  are  concerned. 

We  have  even  built  up  a  philosophy  regarding  junk- 
ers and  the  people.  Germany  is  a  modernized  state,  so 
we  conclude  tha.t  the  people  •  ought  to  be  desirous  of 


maintaining  the  democracy  which  its  politicians  and 
mutinous  marines  set  up  and  they  hysterically  con- 
firmed. And,  since  other  European  democracies,  like 
France  and  England,  keep  their  demoted  privileged  class 
leveled  politically  to  the  rest  of  the  citizenry,  we  think 
they  will  take  care  to  do  so.  The  trend  of  the  times  is 
on  their  side.  They  must  hate  the  junkers,  in  whose  de- 
fense, indeed,  nothing  can  be  said,  even  by  themselves. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  much  is  being  said 
for  them.  It  is  said  thruout  the  eloquent  pages  of  all 
German  modern  histories,  still  in  households,  libraries 
and  schools.  And  current  articles  and  pamphlets  are 
repeating  the  substance  of  the  old  laudations,  in  a  form 
adopted  to  present  times.  The  junker  propaganda  that 
was  prepared  for  the  recent  Reichstag  election  abounds 
in  expressions  of  bold  assertiveness,  some  of  which  af- 
ford replies  to  our  American  arguments  against  them. 

The  noblesse  of  France,  it  says  for  instance,  was  dis- 
solute and  the  aristocracy  of  England  past  its  military 
prime  when  the  commonality  dislodged  them  from  their 
political  position  of  supreme  authority  in  the  state. 
Junkerdom  is  still  virile.  It  is  nearer  its  origin  as  a 
conquering  military  caste.  Its  racial  and  social  sense 
of  superiority  have  been  fostered  moreover  without  in- 
termission, by  living  at  home  in  the  country  on  great 
estates  in  the  midst  of  alien  Slavic  underlings,  and  by 
public  careers  in  positions  of  command.  There  is  no 
junker  sound  of  limb  who  has  not  been  drilled  in  arms 
and  therefore  none  in  whom  the  instinct  of  combative- 
ness  has  not  been  cultivated.  All  are  potential  fighters. 
None  of  their  younger  sons  have  been  dispersed  by 
system  into  money-getting  trades.  The  caste  remains 
intact.  And  the  caste  ideal  of  virtue  has  remained  the 
Spartan  ideal  of  discipline,  service  and  plain  living.  The 
scorn  felt  for  junkers  by  richer  foreign  nobilities  and  by 
richer  German  classes  is  repaid  by  them  with  a  con- 
tempt righteously  more  deep. 

The  mission  of  governing  was  carried  on  by  them 
with  vigor;  but  with  an  honesty,  beneficence,  and  en- 
lightenment so  excellent  that  the  people  had  no  griev- 
ances that  were  real,  the  state  no  rival  in  repute.  Are 
the  pages  of  history  that  tell  of  the  return  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Dutch  peoples  from  a  commonwealth  to 
monarchy,  and  of  the  repeated  reversions  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  peoples  from  a  re-  IContinued  on  page  61 
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The  San  Francisco  Answer 

By  Norman  Hapgood 


IN  nominating  Governor  Cox  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion went  into  Senator  Harding's  state  and  selacted  a 
man  of  much  more  positive  record,  more  popular,  pro- 
gressive and  firm  where  Harding  is  colorless  and  reaction- 
ary. Harding  fitly  embodies  in  his  emptiness  the  spirit  of 
a  convention  with  no  message  except  hatred  of  the  Presi- 
dent, whereas  Cox's  record  as  Governor,  combined  with 
what  he  has  said  about  national  and  international  affairs, 
would  seem  to  indicate  ability,  idealism,  and  the  power  of 
growth. 

We  are  entering  upon  a  brief  stretch  of  time — three 
months  and  a  half — in  which  momentous  decisions  will  be 
made.  Is  the  United  States  prepared  to  act  in  foreign  af- 
fairs as  it  thinks  other  nations  ought  to  act?  That  is  one 
of  the  two  dominating  questions,  and  the  other  is  the 
familiar  •  contrast  between  liberalism  and  reaction :  ought 
the  economic  power  of  a  country  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  or  in  the  hands  of  the  many?  It  is  well  for  a  self-gov- 
erning country  to  look  these  things  in  the  face,  and  the 
lines  this  summer  are  clearly  drawn.  If  as  a  nation  we 
want  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  Mark  Hanna,  and  keep 
labor  in  its  place,  we  have  a  candidate  who  thinks  he  is  an 
imitation  of  McKinley,  and  who  voted  against  confirming 
a  great  exponent  of  labor's  rights  and  of  industrial  progress 
when  President  Wilson  put  him  on  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  know  whether  Senator  Hard- 
ing wished  to  reject  Mr.  Brandeis  because  he  was  a  Jew, 
or  because  he  had  championed  the  rights  of  producers  and 
consumers  against  exploiters,  or  because  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  used  the  Senator  as  a  rubber-stamp,  but  I  do  know 
that  while  on  other  votes  Mr.  Harding  may  wriggle  and 
explain,  on  this  one  there  is  no  explaining:  the  lines  be- 
tween the  progressive  and  the  exploiting  forces  were  too 
sharply  drawn. 

IF  the  domestic  issue  is  thus  clear  as  a  candle  on  a  dark 
night  the  foreign  issue  is  clear  enough  for  practical  pur- 
poses. Do  we  no  longer  care  what  we  fought  for,  or  what 
happens,  or  who  starts  another  war?  Do  we  wash  our 
hands  of  foreign  responsibility?  If  Hiram  Johnson  had 
been  nominated  we  could  have  faced  this  issue  with  more 
neatness,  but  even  with  Harding  on  his  front  porch  con- 
sulting the  most  expert  pussy-footers  the  question  can 
hardly  be  dodged  all  the  way  to  November.  Just  for  what 
purpose  did  we  go  into  the  war?  How  we  talked  ourselves 
hoarse  about  its  being  a  war  to  end  war!  How  we  ex- 
plained that  never  again  would  a  single  nation  be  "per- 
mitted" to  start  a  general  conflagration !  What  did  we  mean 
by  all  this?  According  to  the  Republican  platform,  pre- 
cisely nothing;  according  to  Johnson  and  Borah,  straight- 
forwardly nothing;  according  to  Lodge  and  Harding,  con- 
fusedly and  meanly  nothing.  According  to  the  Democratic 
platform  we  meant  what  we  said.  This  war  shook  the  bases 
of  civilization.  We  do  not  yet  know  whether  the  recovery 
is  to  be  rapid  or  whether  the  rest  of  Europe  is  to  be 
dragged  down  by  the  more  exhausted  parts.  What  we  do 
know  is  that  another  war,  with  its  germs,  its  breakdown 
still  further  of  moral  standards,  with  its  improved  gases, 
air  fleets,  submarines  and  explosives,  would  put  an  end  to 
what  is  best  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  England,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  leaving  the  future 
to  Asia  and  to  Russia. 

And  ourselves?  Trust  me,  I  shall  not  put  this  appeal  on 
the  ground  of  danger  to  ourselves.  It  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive of  this  country  being  prostrated,  as  Europe  will  be 
prostrated  and  practically  destroyed,  by  the  next  war.  No, 
we  shall  spend  some  billions  of  dollars,  lose  some  hundreds 
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of  thousands  of  boys,  but  again  emerge  rich.  Only  Europe 
will  have  perishecl,  only  the  culture  of  the  Western  world, 
and  for  ourselves  alone  we  shall  have  lost  little  except  our 
character  and  our  just  pride. 

Democratic  success  in  November  will  depend  on  the 
success  with  which  the  issues  are  made  clear  and  dramatic 
not  only  by  the  candidates  and  leading  speakers  but  also 
by  that  division  of  the  national  headquarters  that  is 
charged  with  the  task  of  circulating  the  right  facts  in  the 
right  quarters.  For  example,  will  Senator  Harding,  in 
defending  whatever  position  the  pussy-footers  may  tell 
him  to  take  on  the  League,  endeavor  to  repudiate  what 
his  newspaper  has  been  saying?  Here  is  one  of  the  at- 
tacks of  that  paper  on  Mr.  Taft  for  recommending  a 
league:  "No  one  can  feel  sorry  for  Mr.  Taft  because  of 
the  ridicule  to  which  this  is  bound  to  subject  him,  for  his 
support  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  his  blind  muddling 
in  politics  have  brought  down  upon  him  the  anathemas  of 
those  who  fought  earnestly  for  him  in  the  rout  of  1912." 
In  reality  I  think  the  bitterness  of  Harding's  paper  against 
Taft  was  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  League  as  because 
Mr.  Taft's  partizanship  and  stand-patism  in  general  were 
not  looked  upon  as  one  hundred  per  cent.  pure.  Mr.  Taft 
favored  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  law,  which  should  be 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  worshiper .  of  back- 
door privilege,  but  it  is  not  enough  for  Senator  Harding's 
paper.  It  attacks  him  because  his  defense  of  the  League 
may,  in- the  paper's  opinion,  make  it  more  difficult  to  build 
up  the  tariff  in  the  way  it  was  managed  in  the  good  old 
days  of  Hanna  and  Aldrich.  And  the  Senator  in  his  own 
person  says:  "You  cannot  reduce  the  cost  of  living  and 
keep  up  the  present  American  wage."  Be  sure  you  take  it 
all  out  of  the  laborer.  The  Senator  says:  "We  have  taxed 
the  big  industrial  enterprises  until  they  ai'e  almost  para- 
lyzed." And  in  his  praise  of  the  German  system  in  1916 
he  said:  "German  industrial  self-reliance  is  the  sequence 
of  her  adoption  of  a  Republican  protective  tariff." 

No  wonder  such  a  complete  reactionary  felt  as  bitter 
as  he  did  against  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  1912.  No  wonder  the 
Roosevelt  followers  of  that  dramatic  year  have  heavy 
hearts  and  disillusioned  spirits  in  so  far  as  their  notions 
of  regularity  compel  them  to  eat  their  most  cherished 
convictions  now.  If  Mr.  Harding's  paper  called  Mr.  Roose- 
velt "the  greatest  fakir  of  the  time,"  and  compared  him 
to  Benedict  Arnold,  Aaron  Burr  and  Dr.  Cook,  and  if  it 
said  Hiram  Johnson  was  "both  a  liar  and  a  blackguard," 
these  gentle  judgments  were  not  personal.  They  were  the 
rage  of  the  bourbon  when  he  fears  some  of  the  pet  priv- 
ileges of  his  friends  and  himself  may  be  endangered. 

Now  I  come  to  what  is  perhaps  the  most  discouraging 
and  mortifying  touch  of  all.  It  may  on  the  surface  seem 
■less  impressive  than  the  things  I  have  mentioned — than 
littleness  and  cowardice  in  regard  to  our  responsibility  for 
preventing  another  war,  than  subserviency  to  the  big  con- 
trolling interests,  than  a  brutal  attitude  toward  labor,  than 
the  Brandeis  vote — yet  it  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  sound 
and  rising  standards  in  our  public  life.  The  people  have 
perhaps  not  quite  forgotten  the  Newberry  case.  How  did 
the  Republicans  get  their  majority  in  the  Senate?  By  the 
presence  there  of  Truman  H.  Newberry.  For  purchasing 
his  seat  Mr.  Newberry  has  been  convicted  by  a  Federal 
court  and  sentenced  .to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment,  but 
he  has  kept  his  seat  while  the  case  is  being  appealed,  and 
has  helped  Senators  Harding  and  Lodge  in  their  fight  for 
the  noble  purpose  of  seeing  that  no  constructive  effort  led 
by  Woodrow  Wilson  shall  be  permitted  to  reach  a  success- 
ful conclusion.  Of  Senator  Newberry's  method  of  getting  the 


Planks — San  Francisco  Style 


I.oasiue  of  Nations 
Endorsed 


Tlio  Domocratic 
party  favors  the 
League  of  Na- 
tions as  tho  surest,  if  not  the  only, 
practicable  means  of  maintaining  the 
permanent  peace  of  the  world  and 
terminatinji  the  insulTerable  burden 
of  great  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments. It  was  for  tin-;  that  America 
broke  away  from  traditional  isolation 
and  spent  her  blood  and  treasure  to 
crush  a  colossal  scheme  of  conquest. 
It  was  upon  this  basis  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  pre- 
arrangement  with  our  allies,  consented 
to  a  suspension  of  hostilities  against 
the  Imi)erial  German  Govern- 
ment :  the  armistice  was 
granted  and  a  treaty  of  peace 
negotiate<l  upon  the  definite 
assurance  to  Germany,  as  well 
as  to  the  Powers  pitted 
against  Germany,  that  "a  gen- 
eral association  of  nations 
must  be  formed,  under  specific 
covenants,  for  the  purpose  of 
afTording  mutual  guarantees 
of  political  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  to  great 
and  small  states  alike."    .    .    . 

We  endorse  the  President's 
view  of  our  international  ob- 
ligations and  his  firm  stand 
against  reservations  designed 
to  cut  to  pieces  the  vital  pro- 
visions of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  and  we  'commend  the 
Democrats  in  Congress  for 
voting  against  resolutions  for 
separate  peace  which  would 
disgrace  the  nation.  We  ad- 
vocate the  immediate  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty  without 
reservations  which  would  im- 
pair its  essential  integrity,  but 
do  not  oppose  the  acceptance 
of  any  reservations  making 
clearer  or  more  specific  the 
obligations  of  the  United 
States  to  the  League  asso- 
ciates.    .     .     , 

We  demand  prompt 
Finance  action  by  the  next 
Congress  for  a  com- 
plete survej-  of  existing  taxes 
and  their  modifications  and 
simplification  with  a  view  to 
secure  greater  equity  and  jus- 
tice in  tax  burden  and  im- 
provement in  administra- 
tion.   .    .     . 

In  the  interest  of  economy 
and  good  administration,  we 
favor  the  creation  of  an 
effective  budget  system  that 
will  function  in  accord  with 
the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  reform  should 
reach  both  the  executive  and 
legislative  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  supervision  and 
preparation  of  the  budget  should  be 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury as  the  representative  of  the  Presi- 
dent, 

We  reaffirm  the  traditional 
Tariff  policy  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  rev- 
enue only  and  to  confirm  the  policy 
of  basing  tariff  revisions  upon  the  in- 
telligent research  of  a  non-partisan 
commission,  rather  than  upon  the  de- 
mands of  selfish  interests,  temporarily 
held  in  abeyance.    .    .    . 

-jjjg       We  favor  such  legislation  as 
P  will    confirm   to   the   primary 

rarmer  producers  of  the  nation  the 
right  of  collective  bargaining  and  the 
right  of  cooperative  handling- and  mar- 
keting  of   the    products    of   the    work- 


shops and  the  farm  and  such  legisla- 
tion as  will  facilitate  the  exportation 
of  our  farm  products. 

In  private  industrial  dis- 
Strikes  putes  we  are  opposed  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration  as  a  meth- 
od plausiblt>  in  theory  but  a  failure 
in  fact.  With  respect  to  Government 
service,  we  hold  distinctly  that  the 
rights  of  the  jteople  are  paramount  to 
the  right  to  strike. 

Wo  pledge  the  policy  of 
our  party  to  the  continued 
growth  of  our  merchant 
marine  under  proper  legislation  so  that 
American  products  will  be  carried  to 


Merchant 
Marine 


Vhe  Platforms  Compared 

Republican 

Democratic 

League  of 

Covenant      denounced ; 

The     League     of      Na- 

Nations 

an  "apreement"     based 

tions     with     none     but 

on       inter national 

interpretative    reserva- 

courts   favored 

tions 

.Mexico 

"Firmness**     urged 

Friendship     with     any 

- 

Government       m  a  i  n- 
taining    law    and    order 

Armenia 

Mandate    opposed 

Aid     promised     to     in- 
dependent          Govern- 
ment 

Labor 

Arbitral    tribunals    for 

Opposed     to     compul- 

Question 

industrial    disputes     in 

sory       arbitration       in 

public    utilities 

private     industry 

The  Farm.r 

General          encourage- 

Stands    on     record     of 

ment     of    agriculture 

parly 

Finance 

Budget    recommended ; 

Budget      favored;      tax 

inflation    denounced 

revision     urged 

Railroads 

Private    ownership 

Private            ownership 

and    operation 

"without      Government 
subsidy*' 

Shipping 

Private    ownership 

General          encourage- 

and     operation 

ment        of        merchant 
marine 

Tariff 

Protection     in     "prin- 

Tariff       for       revenue 

ciple"  but    application 

only 

deferred     to     future 

Immigralion 

Restriction     favored 

Exclude     Asiatics 

Equal 

Favorable        action 

Favorable        action 

Suffrage 

urged    on    state    legis- 

urged   on    slate    legis- 

latures 

latures 

Prohibition 

Not    considered 

Both      wet      and      dry 
planks     rejected 

Soldiers' 

Not      considered,      but 

Care         for         disabled 

Bonus 

care    for    disabled    ap- 

approved;   no    general 

proved 

bonus 

Race 

Lynching      to      be      re- 

Not   considered 

Question 

pressed 

Welfare 

Child    Labor    Law    ap- 

Child   Labor    Law    ap- 

Laws 

proved;         hours         of 

proved;   working  wom- 

labor    for     women     to 

en     to      be      protected 

be      restricted;       equal 

and          given          equal 

pay       to       women       in 

rights         in         federal 

federal    employ 

employ 

Military 

Universal      "physical" 

Not    considered 

Policy 

training     recommended 
but       not       compulsory 
military    service 

all  ports  of  the  world  by  vessels  built 
in  American  yards,  flying  the  Ameri- 
can flag.     .     .     . 

When  the  new  Government 
Mexico     of    Mexico    shall    have    given 

ample  proof  of  its  ability 
permanently  to  maintain  law  and 
order,  signified  its  willingness  to 
meet  its  international  obligations,  and 
written  upon  its  statute  books  just 
laws  under  which  foreign  Investors 
shall  have  rights  as  well  as  duties, 
that  Government  should  receive  our 
recognition  and  systematic  assistance. 
The  great  principle  of  na- 
Ireland     tional  self-determination  has 

received  constant  reiteration 
as  one  of  the  chief  objectives  for  which 


this  country  entered  the  war,  and  vic- 
tory established  this  princijile. 

Within  the  limitations  of  interna- 
tional comity  and  usage,  this  conven- 
tion ret)eats  the  s(>veral  previous  ex- 
pressions of  the  sympathy  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  of  the  United  States 
for  the  aspirations  of  Ireland  for  self- 
government. 

We  express  our  deep  and 
Armenia  earnest  sympathy  for  the 
unfortunate  people  of  Ar- 
niiMiia,  and  we  believe  that  our  Gov- 
ernm(>nt,  consistent  with  its  (jonsti- 
tution  and  princi[)les,  should  render 
every  possible  and  proper  aid  to  them 
in  their  efforts  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  government  of 
their  own. 

xfT  ar,  We  endorse  the  nro- 
o  ?v  posed         Ninetetnth 

Sullrage  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  granting  equal  suffrage 
to  women.  We  congratulate 
the  Legislatures  of  thirty-five 
States  which  have  already 
ratified  said  amendment  and 
we  urge  the  Democratic  Gov- 
ernors and  Legislatures  .  .  . 
to  unite  in  an  effort  to  com- 
plete the  process  of  ratification 
and  secure  the  thirty-sixth 
State  in  time  for  all  the  wo- 
men of  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  the  fall  election. 

-rrr  ir  We  urge  coopera- 

Welfare         ^j^^^     ^^-^^^      ^^^ 

Legislation  states  for  the 
protection  of  child  'life  thru 
infancy  and  maternity  care; 
in  the  prohibition  of  child 
labor  and  by  adequate  appro- 
priations for  the  Children's 
Bureau  and  the  Woman's 
Bureau  in  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Cooperative  Federal 
assistance  to  the  States  is  im- 
mediately required  for  the  re- 
moval of  illiteracy,  for  the  in- 
crease of  teachers'  salaries  and 
instruction  in  citizenship  for 
both  native  and  foreign  born ; 
increased  appropriation  for 
vocational  training  in  home 
economics ;  reestablishment  of 
joint  Federal  and  State  em- 
ployment service  with  women's 
departments  under  the  direc- 
tion of  technically  qualified 
women. 

The  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education  should  be 
made  a  part  of  the  war  risk 
insurance  bureau  in  order  that 
the  task  may  be  treated  as  a 
whole,  and  this  machinery  of 
protection  and  assistance  must 
receive  every  aid  of  law  and 
appropriation  necessary  to 
full  and  effective  opera- 
tion. . 
We  pledge  our  party  to  th(>  enact- 
ment of  soldier  settlements  and  home 
aid  legislation  affording  genuine  Gov- 
ernment assistance  unencumbered  by 
red  tape. 

There  should  be  a  fair 
Railroads  and  complete  test  of 
the  law  until  careful 
and  mature  action  by  Congress  may 
cure  its  defects  and  insure  a  thorough- 
ly effective  transportation  system  un- 
der private  ownership  without  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country. 

The  policy  of  the  United 
Immigration     States     with     reference 
to  the  non-admission  of 
Asiatic  immigrants   is   a   true   expres- 
sion of  the  judgment  of  our  people. 
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Harris  <f  Evying 


President  Woodrow  Wilson 

Taken  at  the  White  House  on  Saturday,  June  19,  this  is  said  to  be  the  first  photo- 
graph which  the  President  has  approved  and  authorized  since  he  was  stricken  with 
illness  on  his  League  of  Nations  tour  of  the  country  in  September,  1919.  The  photo- 
graph was  made  while  the  President  was  transacting   his  regular  morning  business 
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place  from  which  he  rondered  this  service,  Senator  Hard- 
ing's paper  finds  justification  in  the  fact  that  Newberry 
"is  100  per  cent.  American"  (which  God  forbid!),  and  that 
his  use  of  money  was  to  overcome  the  influence  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  election,  which  influence  was  "unfair 
and  un-American."  The  intellect  of  this  is  on  a  low  enough 
level,  but  what  is  still  more  impressive  is  the  moral 
degradation. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  contemplated  war  against 
Mexico,  for  I  believe  the  men  who  are  planning  that  war — 
the  group  to  which  Fall  and  Lodge  and  Penrose  and  Hard- 
ing belong — are  led  to  it  not  by  the  idiot  expressions  about 
hundred  per  cent.  Americanism  with  which  they  decorate 
their  Newberrys  and  their  worship  of  wealth,  their  distrust 
of  labor,  their  unwillingness  to  give  Armenia  anything  but 
words,  their  unwillingness  to  help  in  the  safeguarding  of 
the  world — no,  not  by  these  decorating  phrases,  but  all 
simply  because  those  interests  which  have  obtained  pos- 
session of  some  of  Mexico's  resources  desire  to  get  the  rest. 
The  threat  in  the  Republican  platform  is  clear  enough,  and 
Senator  Harding's  paper  says:  "The  next  Republican  ad- 
ministration will  find  the  Mexican  problem  on  its  door- 
step. It  will  be  removed  in  short  order." 

I  have  not  before  me  the  speech  in  which  Mr.  Harding 
declared  his  "deference  and  devotion"  to  the  man  who  was 
probably  the  lowest  boss  Ohio  ever  had,  but  no  doubt  some 
kind  friend  in  Ohio  will  send  me  a  copy  for  later  use  in 
the  campaign.  It  is  not  necessary,  but  it  is  well  to  be  com- 
plete. It  is  not  necessary,  because  a  progressive  independ- 
ent cannot  doubt  that  in  the  fight  on  which  we  are  now 
entering  one  side  represents  the  best  that  is  practically 
possible  in  the  present  condition  of  American  civilization, 
while  the  other  represents  a  remorseless  and  dull  defiance, 
a  lapse  toward  the  grossest  materialism  this  country  has 
ever  known.  Penrose  is  the  master  and  Harding  is  the 
puppet. 

The  situation  calls  for  a  positive,  aggressive  campaign. 
What  the  Republicans  are  relying  on  is  no  positive  idea  or 
belief  but  the  inertia,  fatigue,  accumulated  discontents  that 
have  accumulated  in  these  seven  strenuous  years,  and  to 
win  the  Democrats  must  stir  the  people  and  make  them 
think.  But  the  principle  almost  always  holds  good.  The  side 
that  can  capture  and  hold  the  offensive  usually  wins. 
Bryan  never  could  manage  a  sustained  offensive  because 
counter-attacks  found  such  weak  points  as  free  silver. 
Roosevelt  always  sought  the  offensive  but  in  1912  he  could 
not  seize  it  because  he  had  to  defend  his  party's  position 
on  tariff  and  trusts.  Hughes  might  well  have  won  in  1916 
if  he  had  had  any  clear  issue  and  had  confidently  pursued 
it.  The  business  of  the  Democrats  this  summer  is  to  drive 
the  Republicans  into  the  open  until  they  have  to  say  things 
that  mean  something  on  the  League,  on  industrial  justice, 
on  Mexico,  and  on  such  lesser  but  still  characteristic 
planks  as  Panama  tolls.  If  the  Republicans  can  campaign 
for  three  months  without  saying  anything,  however,  they 
will  win. 

Consolation 

WELL,  after  all,  the  United  States  is  no  worse  off  than 
Russia.  Both  countries  are  still  in  a  state  of  war. 
The  difference  is  this:  the  present  Russian  Government  is 
such  that  other  nations  cannot  recognize  .  it,  whereas  the 
American  Congress  is  such  that  it  can't  recognize  other 
nations. 

Queer  Customs 

<</~\NE  of  the  strangest  forms  of  government  I  encoun- 
\_J  tered  on  my  trip  to  the  earth,"  said  the  Martian, 
"was  that  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Tliat  country 
was  inhabited  mainly  by  two  hostile  tribes,  whose  totems 
were  the  elephant  and  the  donkey.  The  cause  of  their 
hostility  I  could  not  discern,  since  both  tribes  contained 


all  shades  of  opinion  and  representatives  of  every  social 
class  and  group;  no  doubt  it  was  some  old  hereditai-y  feud. 
But  instead  of  fighting  with  guns,  like  the  neighboring 
Mexicans,  the  two  tribes  united  into  one  Government, 
the  Chief  Donkey  being  President  and  a  Herd  of  Elephants 
being  a  majority  in  Congress.  Everything  that  the  Presi- 
dent tried  to  do  the  Congress  would  prevent,  and  every- 
thing that  the  Congress  tried  to  do  the  President  would 
veto.  Hence  the  nation  lived  virtually  without  a  Govern- 
ment until  a  sacred,  mystical  period  of  years  elapsed, 
wlien  both  tribes  strove  once  more  to  obtain  the  Presi- 
dency and  the  Congress.  They  chose  the  candidates  for 
those  offices  by  a  method  of  "counting  out"  like  that  uSed 
in  children's  games.  Prominent  men  were  induced  to  spend 
vast  sums  to  capture  local  councils,  called  primaries  or 
conventions,  and  then  were  rejected  because  they  had 
been  too  successful  or  had  spent  too  much.  After  the  big- 
gest chiefs  had  thus  been  counted  out  the  offices  were 
distributed  to  lesser  men  and  all  was  ready  for  the  battle 
between  the  tribes  in  November.  By  a  very  chivalrous  but 
rather  perplexing  custom  the  tribe  which  was  victorious 
in  November  waited  four  months  before  taking  the  power 
which  it  had  won  and  in  the  meantime  the  old  President 
and  Congress  went  on  ruling  (or  keeping  each  other  from 
ruling)  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Yet  in  spite  of 
their  absurd  ways  of  conducting  public  business  these 
same  Americans  were  notably  efficient  and  businesslike 
in  all  their  private  affairs." 

The  Republican  Tide  for  Harding 

By  Talcott  Williams 

THE  Republican  vote  will  be  cast  solid  for  Harding, 
plus  the  vote  dissatisfied  with  Wilson,  but  much 
may  yet  come  to  raise  doubt  as  to  the  result  before 
election.  Harding's  "canned  speech"  with  its  narrow  chau- 
vinism has  already  done  that. 

Harding  is  a  man  of  the  McKinley  stamp.  Derisively, 
this  is  said.  What  is  a  "man  of  the  McKinley  stamp?" 
McKinley  was  the  first  candidate  for  President  in  either 
party,  after  twenty  years  of  silver  agitation,  who  dared 
to  come  out  for  the  gold  standard  and  carried  his  party 
with  him.  Cleveland  came  out  for  gold  after  election  and 
the  persuasion  of  devastating  panic  and  he  lost  his  party. 
McKinley  freed  Cuba.  He  urged  the  law  which  prohibited 
concessions  to  Americans  until  a  native  Legislature  ex- 
isted. He  did  not  hesitate  to  plant  the  victorious  feet  of 
the  Republic  beyond  the  Pacific.  He  annexed  the  Philip- 
pines when  all  the  idealists,  without  ideas,  who  now  ob- 
ject to  Harding,  were  shrieking  against  annexation  and  a 
majority  of  Democrats  in  the  Senate  voted  against  this 
step.  McKinley  did  not  hesitate  to  use  the  army  to  save 
the  Philippines  from  the  tyranny  of  Aguinaldo  and  the 
Tagals.  He  courageously  settled  in  the  archipelago  the 
most  difficult  church  question  ever  presented  to  an  Ameri- 
can President.  He  defied  the  pressure  of  the  German 
Kaiser  at  Manila.  He  set  our  currency  in  order.  He  an- 
nexed the  Hawaiian  Islands.  He  began  the  unhesitating 
enforcement  of  the  Sherman  Act.  He  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent to  enforce  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  He  stood  for 
world  wide  arbitration,  when  Roosevelt  opposed.  In  his 
last  utterance,  before  Czolgosz's  bullet,  he  sounded  the  sum- 
mons to  international  trade,  a  trumpet  call  to  worldwide 
responsibility  for  the  world's  peace. 

When  our  citizens  were  in  danger  in  Peking  he  sent  an 
army  to  succor  them,  an  unprecedented  responsibility  for 
a  President  to  assume.  His  instructions  to  General  Chaffee,  ■ 
in  command,  never  fully  published,  brought  it  about  that 
when  the  allied  commanders,  French,  English  and  the  rest, 
delayed  days  and  then  discussed  in  council  for  resultless 
hours,  the  American  commander  rose  and  said:   "I  am  in- 


New  Thrills  in  Sport 


Keustone  View 

Some  folks 
would  rather  be 
"Babe"  Ruth 
than  President. 
His  sensational 
batting  has  run 
up  a  total  of 
home  runs  un- 
equalled i  n 
baseball  rec- 
ords ;  twenty- 
nine  last  year, 
twenty-four  so 
far  this  season. 
Besides  being 
able  to  furnish 
the  thrill  of  a 
"homer"  every 
game  or  so 
"Babe"  plays 
brilliantly  i  n 
the  outfield  and 
can    pitch    well 

When  your  ther- 
mometer stands 
at  90°  remem- 
ber that  there 
are  summer 
sports  like  this 
in  Rainier  Na- 
tional Park.  The 
Pacific  North- 
west Ski  Club 
held  its  annual 
tournament 
there     June     27 


This  running  broad  jump 
made  by  an  automobile 
broke  the  world's  record 
— and  nothing  else.  The 
car  was  off  the  ground  for 
a  distance  of  58  feet,  it 
landed  safely  and  went  on 
running,  the  motor  undam- 
aged and  the  tires  still 
whole.  The  jump  was 
driven  (if  that  is  the  cor- 
rect phrase)  by  Charles  J. 
Wilson,  of  Chicago 


The  "flying  champion"  is 
England's  unofficial  title 
for  Miss  Elizabeth  Colyer 
(right),  the  eighteen  year 
old  girl  who  won  the  Brit- 
ish women's  tennis  cham- 
pionship this  year.  Miss 
Colyer's  game  is  in  smash- 
ing, whirlwind  style;  she 
goes  after  her  strokes  with 
a  leap  that  usually  takes 
both    feet    off    the    ground 

International  Film 
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structed  to  start  for  Peking  tomorrow.  My  troops  march 
at  daybreak." 

This  is  what  a  "man  of  the  McKinley  stamp"  did  and 
what  Harding:  will  do.  A  vigorous  policy  will  be  his;  but  it 
will  not  be  guided  in  the  international  agreements  he 
makes  by  French  desires  to  collect  the  exorbitant  profits 
of  oppressive  concessionaires  or  English  appetite  for  ter- 
ritory. He  will  not  gather  troops  on  the  Rio  Grande  and 
do  nothing.  He  will  not  abuse  powers  given  to  gain  ef- 
ficiency in  war  to  infringe  on  the  liberty  of  public  opinion 
in  peace.  He  will  not  incur  debt  after  war  is  over,  depre- 
ciating the  market  price  of  bonds  purchased  by  patriotic 
self-sacrifice. 

The  Democratic  pax'ty,  after  eight  years  of  control, 
leaves  an  inflated  currency.  For  a  generation  the  party 
had  urged  inflation.  Business  men,  the  small  investor  and 
capital  engaged  in  developing  natural  resources  want  to 
be  rid  of  this  peril.  They  want  to  see  the  railroads  paying 
dividends,  as  they  once  did.  Prices  are  falling  and  as  they 
fall,  quiet  will  come.  Unflinchingly,  the  Republican  party 
has  resolved  that  no  organization,  labor  or  other,  shall  be 
stronger  than  the  law  and  public  needs.  Republican  legis- 
lation thru  the  homestead  law  multiplied  the  small  farm- 
ers. Its  next  task  must  be  to  increase  the  small  home- 
owners in  our  cities.  The  South  neglects  negro  educa- 
tion. The  Republican  party  proposes  to  use  federal  rev- 
enue for  education.  Life  insurance  must  be  made  cheap 
for  the  small  policyholder,  as  already  for  the  soldier.  Our 
exports  and  imports  must  not  be  dependent  on  foreign 
steamers.  The  lack  of  labor  on  the  farm  must  be  made 
good  by  improving  rural  conditions,  providing  new  meth- 
ods and  relieving  the  fai-mer  of  taxation  by  national  aid. 
The  suppression  of  lynching  is  only  part  of  the  problem  of 
bringing  protection  to  all,  where  the  local  police  is  weak, 
as  it  is  in  all  our  farming  districts. 

The  Republican  party  has  steadily  extended  the  federal 
powers  and  its  retui-n  to  power  will  continue  in  this  path 
to  the  end  that  a  quiet,  peaceful  prosperity  may  increase 
happy  families,  better  educated  children,  diffuse  wealth, 
put  the  Government  on  a  business  basis  and  spread  sanity. 


Washtiib  Rhythmics 


A  TEACHER  of  Greek  rhythmics  in  London  has  given 
a  public  demonstration  of  how  such  movements  may 
be  used  in  washing  clothes  and  dishes  and  transform  this 
distasteful  task  into  an  easy  and  graceful  exercize.  If  we 
could  only  get  this  fad  started  in  America  it  would  do 
much  to  settle  the  servant  problem  for  our  girls  could  then 
apply  physical  culture  in  the  home  instead  of  seeking  it  on 
the  stage  or  the  lawn.  A  phonograph  playing  "The  Song 
of  the  Shirt,"  "Rub-a-dub-dub,"  or  "Louisiana  Blues"  could 
serve  to  set  the  pace. 

A  Footnote  to  a  Platform 

THE  recent  lynching  of  three  negroes  in  Duluth  gives 
sad  proof  of  the  necessity  for  the  anti-lynching  plank 
in  the  Republican  platform,  and  incidentally  shows  that 
the  northern  states  require  it  as  well  as  the  southern. 

The  Ohio  Idea 

By  Franklin  H.  Giddings 

WE  have  come  around  again  to  the  Ohio  idea.  We 
always   do    come   around   to   it   when   we   are   not 
at  war  nor  doing  a  moral  jazz.  It  is  the  normal 
political  content  of  the  American  mind. 

It  has  never  been  defined.  You  could  no  more  describe  it 
than  you  could  portray  the  face  that  somebody  reminds 
you  of;  but,  like  the  haunting  face,  it  is  known  by  the 
company  it  keeps. 

Ben  Wade  was  the  Paul  that  planted,  and  Mark  Hanna 


was  the  Apollos  that  watered  the  Ohio  idea.  Many  Buck- 
eye statesmen  have  been  inhabited  by  it;  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  was  its  incarnation. 

All  of  its  embodiments  have  been  born  of  poor  but  hon- 
est parents  who  have  sent  them  to  school  and  reared  them 
decently  in  non-ritualistic  communions.  Arrived  at  compe- 
tence they  have  lived  on  reputable  village  streets  in  two 
storied  houses  of  American  architecture  with  verandas  in 
fi'ont  and  kitchen  "stoops"  behind.  Eminence  has  never  torn 
them  from  plain  thinking  nor  cut  them  off  from  simple  in- 
tellectual interests,  but  they  have  not  permitted  theory  to 
get  away  with  common  sense.  Without  denying  that  Adam 
Smith  was  a  moral  man  they  have  been  unable  to  forget 
that  he  invented  free  trade,  and  they  have  never  conceded 
that  Gresham's  law  is  of  equal  authority  with  an  Act  of 
Congress.  Of  culture  they  have  partaken  temperately.  They 
have  known  that  the  Medici  were  Frenchmen  or  Italians 
and  more  than  one  of  them  could  have  told  you  whether 
Can  Grande  was  a  British   stallion  or  a   Spanish  drink. 

Of  course  not  every  Ohio  statesman  has  inherited,  or 
embraced,  or  otherwise  been  or  become  identified  with  the 
Ohio  idea.  William  Howard  Taft,  a  Unitarian  and  other- 
wise differentiated,  has  never  exemplified  it.  Wade's  po- 
litical antagonist,  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  a  kinsman  of  mine, 
was  its  antithesis. 

Giddings  believed  that  slavery  was  wrong  and  said  so. 
He  believed  that  the  way  to  get  rid  of  it  was  to  get  rid  of 
it.  Such  simple  and  forthright  politics  make  politicians 
tired,  and  they  turn  from  Giddings  to  Wade.  The  Ohio 
idea  tranquillizes  them.  It  never  meddles.  Above  all  it  never 
goes  crusading.  It  never  muck-rakes,  nor  upsets  business, 
nor  concerns  itself  with  "abroad."  It  never  has  enacted  a 
"seven  sisters  law,"  nor  drawn  up  a  creed  of  fourteen 
points  for  the  human  race,  nor  invented  a  League  of  Na- 
tions. It  never  will. 

The  world  has  been  at  attention  for  six  strenuous  years 
and  it  wants  a  rest.  The  simple  life  allures.  Perhaps  rest 
and  mediocrity  are  necessary.  The  work  that  we  set  out  to 
do  has  not  been  done,  but  possibly  it  can't  be  done  until  we 
have  relaxed  awhile  and  collected  our  wits.  Tremendous 
problems  challenge  us,  but  if  we  can't  react  to  them,  we 
can't.  Under  such  circumstances  presidential  government 
of  the  positive  sort  (Rooseveltian  or  Wilsonian)  wearies 
us,  and  we  turn  with  relief  to  the  Ohio  idea,  that  has  no 
power  to  make  us  think. 

Neurasthenia  is  expensive,  but  the  rest  cure  is  better 
than  collapse.  For  the  best  results  (as  all  doctors  agree) 
cheerfulness  is  essential,  and  the  great  value  of  the  Ohio 
idea  is  found,  it  would  seem,  in  its  optimistic  quality.  Once 
you  surrender  yourself  to  it  you  cease  to  worry.  You  know 
for  a  truth  that  America  is  God's  country.  Our  govern- 
ment is  the  best  that  man  has  yet  invented,  and  as  for  the 
constitution,  not  even  the  eighteenth  amendment  can  queer 
it.  Undoubtedly  we  shall  have  strikes,  railroad  deficits,  and 
income  taxes;  but  the  Home  Market  is  safe  and  Protection 
will  be  protected  from  profanation. 

Once,  down  in  the  Black  Belt,  I  heard  a  young  theo- 
logian preach  his  ordination  sermon.  With  fervid  eloquence 
he  told  his  breathless  hearers  for  what  compelling  reasons 
he  had  consecrated  his  life  to  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ. 
They  were,  he  said,  firstly  "because  he  am  de  lily  ob  de 
valley";  secondly,  "because  he  am  de  shadow  ob  a  great 
rock  in  a  thirsty  Ian'";  and  thirdly,  "because  he  am  de 
horn  ob  Judah."  I  doubt  if  that  young  man  could  have 
defined  the  Ohio  idea,  but  he  could  have  grasped  it. 

Unskilled  Labor 

"npHE  chief  branches  of  unskilled  labor  in  the  United 
J_  States  about  1920,"  said  the  "Martian,"  "were  teach- 
ing in  its  various  branches,  the  ministry,  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  Government  civil  service  and  of  municipal  employ- 
ment,   scientific    research    and    poetry.    This    is    shown    not 
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only  by  the  fact  that  incomes  were  lower  in  these  occupa- 
tions than  in  any  of  the  organized  trades,  but  also  by  the 
slight  esteem  in  which  politicians  and  publicists  held  the 
opinions  and  activities  of  those  engaged  in  them.  Great  re- 
spect was  paid  to  the  mandates  of  a  labor  chief  or  a  cap- 
tain 'of  industry  and  even  the  farmers  were  regarded  as 
men  to  be  conciliated,  but  anything  said  by  a  college  pro- 
fessor, clergyman,  scientist  or  poet  was  without  further 
consideration  labeled  'visionary,'  'impractical'  or  'academic' 
Public  servants  were  set  down  as  'bureaucrats'  or  'red- 
tapeworms'  and  their  advice  was  ignored  by  Congress  and 
the  Administration  on  all  occasions.  It  is  evident  that  these 
classes  were  the  mudsills  of  society." 

The  Theater  as  a  Place  of  Worship 

SEVERAL  years  ago  a  small  Protestant  church  in  Chi- 
cago hit  upon  the  plan  of  holding  its  morning  services 
in  a  moving  picture  theater.  It  did  not  use  pictures,  it 
did  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  religious  character  of 
its  meeting,  but  it  immediately  found  an  audience.  Men 
and  women  who  would  not  go  into  a  meeting-house  would 
go  to  a  religious  meeting  held  in  a  movie  theater. 

A  second  theater  was  then  taken  in  another  part  of  the 
city.  It  was  again  filled  with  those  who  were  interested 
in  the  presentation  of  the  simple  Gospel  message. 

The  plan  is  worth  extending.  A  church  to  be  eflficient 
must  in  some  way  represent  a  community  feeling.  If  it  can- 
not find  that  feeling  in  homes,  it  must  find  it  in  whatever 
the  commmunity  itself  makes  central.  In  many  localities 
this  is  the  movie  theater.  Theaters  are  not  used  Sunday 
mornings.  Why  should  they  not  become  places  where  re- 
ligion is  brought  to  a  community  which  has  already  come 
to  make  them  its  center  of  interest? 

Harding  and  the  Hoodoo 

SENATOR  Harding  is  not  a  superstitious  man.  He  is 
not  daunted  by  the  fact  that  no  man  was  ever  elected 
President  from  the  Senate,  tho  Senators  have  been  nom- 
inated and  defeated,  as  was  Douglas.  No  Baptist  has  ever 
been  elected,  tho  Baptists  have  been  nominated  and  de- 
feated, as  was  Hughes.  No  journalist  has  ever  been  elect- 
ed, tho  journalists  have  been  nominated  and  defeated,  as 
was  Greeley.  If  Senator  Harding  is  elected  he  will  have 
broken  a  triple  precedent. 

How  to  Be  a  Realist 

By  Preston  Slosson 

REALISTIC  fiction,  as  preached  to  us  by  the  critics, 
is  a  different  thing  from  the  humdrum  romanticism 
of  everyday  life  and  must  not  be  confused  with  it. 
In  life  as  we  actually  experience  it  there  are  such  things 
as  heroes,  villains,  romantic  love,  hairbreadth  escapes, 
victory  against  odds  and  even  happy  endings.  But  when 
we  step  from  life  to  the  higher  plane  of  realistic  art  we 
must  reject  all  such  commonplaces.  One  might  as  well 
be  a  mid- Victorian  at  once  and  have  done  with  it! 

It  is  really  not  easy  to  be  a  realist  unless  you  are  a  Rus- 
sian. The  French  are  too  romantic  and  rhetorical;  even 
Zola  sometimes  gets  himself  mixed  up  with  Dumas.  The 
Scandinavian  realists  run  into  symbolism,  as  did  Ibsen; 
the  Germans  into  mysticism,  as  did  Hauptmann;  the  Eng- 
lish into  propaganda  for  social  reform,  as  did  Reade.  But 
if  you  can  begin  in  the  true  Slavic  style — 

Babushka  sat  pensively  on  the  up-turned  washbasin,  wondering 
if  Petroff  would  be  too  drunk  that  night  to  cheat  the  English 
traveler  over  the  ikon  with  the  false  jewelry  which  they  had 
stolen  from  the  illiterate  priest,  old  Malinkoff  with  the  three 
fingers  and  the  cataract  over  his  left  eye — 

your  task  is  well  in  hand.  Truly  indeed  did  Dreiser  say 
that  if  he  had  been  born  a  Dreisersheffsky  the  American 
public  would  have  worshipped  his  books.  (But  that  wor- 
ship wouldn't  have  made  them  any  better) . 


There  are  three  reasons  why  Russia  is  the  Happy  Hunt- 
ing Ground  of  the  realist.  In  the  first  place,  nobody  knows 
anything  about  Russia.  It  is  a  land  of  mystery  with  very 
eccentric  customs  from  the  western  point  of  view.  This 
might  be  thought  to  stimulate  the  romanticist;  but  it 
offers  greater  opportunities  for  the  realist,  since  it  is  es- 
sential for  the  realist  not  to  be  found  out  in  the  lies  he 
tells  whereas  the  romanticist  doesn't  pretend  to  accuracy 
and  can  lie  as  easily  about  the  mysteries  of  Paris  as  the 
mysteries  of  Petrograd.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  currently 
believed  that  Russia  is  a  very  miserable  country  where  no 
life  story  ends  happily.  Russian  literature  certainly  en- 
courages that  view,  and  so  do  the  newspapers.  In  the  third 
place,  Russia  is  a  rather  dreary  country,  flat,  cold  and 
monotonous.  And  you  can't  have  realism  against  a  pretty 
background.  Realism  is  only  possible  in  a  sordid  slum  or 
a  dismal  countryside.  We  must  either  paint  the  background 
in  the  following  fashion — 

As  Mrs.  Scruggs  gulped  her  second  bottle  of  gin  and  sent  her 
eye  wearily  over  the  back  yard  where  the  grimy  garments  of 
her  family  were  drooping  from  the  washline. 

Or  thuswise — 

The  peevish  wind  was  grumpily  snoring  over  the  bleak  moors 
and  grey  steppes  which  stretched  into  the  distance  in  all  the 
drab  unloveliness  of  late  autumn. 

A  good  beginning  is  important  to  the  realist,  but  a 
good  ending  is  all  important.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  end  must  be  unhappy.  It  may  not  even  be  unhappy  in 
the  heroic  vein,  for  then  we  step  into  traditional  tragedy. 
Your  hero  must  not  die  like  Othello  or  Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac.  A  better  ending  would  be — 

Two  fat  tears  oozed  down  his  pasty  cheeks  as  he  remembered 
how  youth  had  cheated  him.  With  a  final  snort  of  maudlin  self- 
pity  the  broken  old  man  reached  for  the  Prussic  acid. 

Or  the  ironic  vein — 

Count  Grampski  once  dead  the  whole  peasantry  flocked  in  gala 
array  to  the  wedding  of  the  Countess  with  Ivan  Feodorovitch. 
It  is  true  that  Grampski  had  emancipated  all  his  serfs,  but  Ivan 
was  now  the  big  man  of  the  village  and  to  the  peasant  a  live 
dog  is  more  to  be  propitiated  than  a  dead  lion.  Also  it  was  amus- 
ing to  see  how  pale  the  Countess  looked  and  to  hear  the  priest 
lisp  his  way  thru  the  marriage  service. 

If  your  beginnings  and  endings  are  effective,  you  will 
be  a  successful  realist  no  matter  what  comes  in  between.  A 
French  realist  will  often  leave  out  the  plot  and  half  of  the 
characters  and  descriptions  and  then  boast  of  the  superb 
firtistry  of  a  short  story  "without  one  unnecessary  word." 
The  British  realist  will  take  up  two-thirds  of  the  book 
with  a  description  of  the  school  days  of  the  hero  at  the 
worst  school  in  England.  The  Russian  will  fill  in  with  a 
few  dreary  atrocities  and  some  drearier  conversations  on 
metaphysics.  Most  of  the  Latins,  and  some  of  the  Ger- 
mans, will  simply  run  a  series  of  love  affairs  until  the 
reader  ceases  to  care  whether  the  plot  is  the  eternal  tri- 
angle or  an  everlasting  polygon.  The  Scandinavian  will 
drown  somebody  so  that  somebody  else  will  be  unhappy. 
All  methods  of  filling  in  are  good  so  long  as  you  remem- 
ber to  keep  the  hero  and  heroine  from  having  a  run  of 
good  luck  for  more  than  five  chapters  and  do  not  fall 
into  the  error  of  supposing  that  there  is  a  real  distinction 
between  a  hero  and  a  villain. 

Balancing  the  Constitution 

THERE  is  some  plausibility  in  the  view  that  the  Presi- 
dency has  become  too  strong  an  element  in  the  Gov- 
ernment with  reference  to  Congress.  But  the  real  remedy 
is  not  to  select  weaker  Presidents  but  to  choose  stronger 
Representatives  and  Senators.  If  Congress  were  full  of 
Websters,  Clays,  Calhouns,  Blaines,  Sumners,  Shermans 
and  Roots  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  would 
not  need  to  feel  humiliated  even  by  such  vigorous  execu- 
tives as  Roosevelt  or  Wilson.  Level  Congress  up,  do  not 
level  the  Presidency  down! 


The  Democratic  Ke)iiote 

THE  San  Francisco  Convention  opened  with  President 
Wilson's  hands  firm  on  the  reins  of  power.  He  did  not 
make  any  attempt  to  dictate  from  Washington,  but  his 
ablest  lieutenants  and  warmest  friends  were  in  the  con- 
vention as  its  directors.  Senator  Glass  of  Virginia  was 
chosen  as  chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  entrust- 
ed with  the  preparation  of  the  platform,  the  important 
parts  of  which  we  print  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  The 
Independent.  Chairman  Homer  Cummings  of  the  National 
Committee  was  temporary  chairman  of  the  convention 
and  was  succeeded  as  permanent  chairman  ly  Senator 
Robinson  of  Arkansas.  Both  men  are  strong  Administra- 
tion supporters.  The  Palmer  delegation  from  Georgia  was 
seated  in  opposition  to  the  Hoke  Smith-Tom  Watson  fac- 
tion, and  Senator  Reed  was  denied  a  seat  as  delegate  from 
Missouri.  A  majority  of  the  cabinet  were  on  the  spot  to 
see  that  the  Administration  point  of  view  received  due 
recognition. 

On  June  28,  the  first  day  of  the  session,  there  was  an 
outburst  of  enthusiasm  for  President  Wilson  and  the  con- 
vention voted  unanimously  to  send  him  a  message  of  greet- 
ing. In  this  message  the  President  was  congratulated  on 
the  recovery  of  his  health  and  strength  and  resentment 
was  exprest  at  "the  malignant  onset  which  you  have  most 
undeservedly  been  called  upon  to  sustain  from  partizan 
foes." 

Chairman  Cummings  delivered  the  keynote  address.  In 
its  idealistic  tone  and  sweep  of  enthusiasm  it  formed  the 
strongest  possible  contrast  to  the  purely  negative  and 
critical  keynote  speech  of  Senator  Lodge  at  Chicago.  It 
began  with  a  summary  of  the  progressive  legislation  en- 
acted during  Wilson's  first  term  and  the  war  record  of 
the  Administration,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  was  de- 
voted to  an  uncompromizing  defense  of  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  He  said  in  part: 

The  Republican  platform,  reactionary  and  provincial,  is  the 
very  apotheosis  of  political  expediency.  Filled  with  premeditated 
slanders  and  vague  promises,  it  will  be  searched  in  vain  for  one 
constructive  suggestion  for  the  reformation  of  the  conditions 
which   it  criticizes   and   deplores.   The   oppressed   peoples   of   the 
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The  largest  concrete  ship  yet  launched  is  the  "Cuyamaca,"  which 

went    into   the    water   broadside   without    strain    recently   at   Del 

Monte,  California 


Knott  in  Dallas  tievjs. 
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earth  will  look  to  it  in  vain.  It  contains  no  message  of  hope  for 
Ireland ;  no  word  of  mercy  for  Armenia,  and  it  conceals  a  sword 
for  Mexico.     .     .     . 

The  opponents  of  the  treaty  cry  out,  "Shall  we  send  our  boys 
abroad  to  settle  a  political  quarrel  in  the  Balkans?"  Immediately 
the  unthinking  applaud  and  the  orator  records  a  momentary 
triumph.  Have  we  forgotten  that  that  is  precisely  what  America 
has  already  done?  Have  we  forgotten  that  we  sent  more  than 
2,000,000  men  to  France,  spent  more  than  $20,000,000,000  and 
sacrificed  nearly  100,000  lives  to  settle  a  Balkan  question?    .    .    . 

What  plausible  reason  can  be  suggested  for  wasting  the  one 
great  asset  which  has  come  out  of  the  war?  How  else  shall  we 
provide  for  international  arbitration?  How  else  shall  we  provide 
for  a  permanent  court  of  international  justice?  How  else  shall 
we  provide  for  open  diplomacy?  How  else  shall  we  provide  safety 
from  external  aggression?  How  else  shall  we  provide  for  pro- 
gressive disarmament?  .  .  .  Until  the  critics  of  the  League 
offer  a  better  method  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  world,  they 
are  not  entitled  to  one  moment's  consideration  in  the  forum  of 
the  conscience  of  mankind. 

Boss  Murphy  Indicted 

THE  prestige  of  Tammany  Hall  at  the  San  Francisco 
Convention  was  somewhat  blighted  by  the  indictment 
of  its  leader,  Charles  Francis  Murphy,  on  the  charge  of 
conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government  of  taxes.  Included 
in  the  indictment  are  John  A.  McCarthy,  a  building  con- 
tractor and  a  political  associate  of  Murphy;  Arthur  J. 
Baldwin,  Murphy's  lawyer;  James  E.  Smith,  Assistant 
District  Attorney,  and  Ernest  B.  Walden,  Vice-President 
of  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company.  The  indictment 
sets  forth  that  Baldwin,  acting  for  Murphy,  secured  an 
agreement  in  1918  by  which  the  Corn  Products  Refining 
Company  delivered  glucose  to  the  North  Kensington  Re- 
finery, owned  by  Louis  N.  Hartog.  The  refinery  was  great- 
ly expanded  and  Murphy  invested  heavily  in  it.  Under  this 
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arrangement  enormous  profits  were  made,  as  Hartog  had 
a  contract  for  corn  syrup  with  the  British  Government 
amounting  to  $7,000,000.  These  profits  were  concealed  on 
account  of  the  high  excess  profits  tax.  Eventually  Murphy 
wished  to  withdraw  from  the  business  and  demanded  that 
Hartog  return  the  money  which  he  had  invested,  together 
with  one-quarter  of  the  profits  with  no  deduction  for  taxes, 
15  per  cent  of  future  profits  and  other  payments  in  con- 
sideration of  continued  deliveries  of  glucose  by  the  Corn 
Products  Refining  Company.  To  compel  Hartog  to  agree 
to  these  extortionate  demands  Murphy  and  his  associates 
threatened  to  cut  off  his  glucose  supply  and  to  prosecute 
him  for  hoarding  and  profiteering,  as  well  as  to  blackmail 
him  in  other  ways.  Pleas  of  not  guilty  have  been  entered  on 
behalf  of  all  the  accused  persons. 

The  Democratic  Ticket 

GOVERNOR  Cox  of  Ohio  was  nominated  for  President 
after  one  of  the  longest  convention  deadlocks  on 
record.  In  the  cool  air  of  San  Francisco  the  Democratic 
delegates  were  less  in  a  hurry  to  complete  their  work  than 
were  the  Republicans  in  stifling  Chicago.  The  platform  was 
not  finally  adopted  until  Friday,  after  many  hours  of  de- 
bate on  the  prohibition  question  had  ended  in  the  decision 
to  accept  neither  the  Bryan  "bone  dry"  plank  nor  the 
Cockran  proposal  for  admitting  light  wines  and  beer  un- 
der Congressional  legislation,  but  to  ignore  the  issue  as 
the  Republicans  had  done.  Only  two  ballots  were  held  on 
Friday  evening. 

Twenty-three  candidates  received  votes  on  the  first  bal- 
lot, McAdoo  stood  out  from  the  rest  with  266  ballots  to 
his  credit,  but  Palmer  pressed  him  closely  with  256.  Gov- 
ernor Cox,  with  only  134,  did  not  greatly  overpass  Gov- 
ernor Smith,  who  held  the  solid  ninety  votes  of  New  York 
and  enough  outside  support  to  bring  his  total  up  to  109. 
On  the  seventh  ballot,  the  fifth  vote  held  on  Saturday,  Cox 
outstripped  Palmer  and  became  a  good  second  in  the  race. 
He  was  the  beneficiary  of  most  of  the  support  which  had 
been  previously  given  to  Governor  Smith  of  New  York  and 
Governor  Edwards  of  New  Jersey,  who  practically  dropt 
out  of  the  race  after  the  sixth  ballot.  On  the  twelfth  ballot 
Cox  became  the  leader.  McAdoo  had  made  important  gains, 
tho  not  so  rapidly  as  Cox,  but  Palmer  was  already  losing 
his  strength  and  most  of  the  favorite  sons  had  fallen  by 
the  wayside. 

After  the  twenty-second  ballot  the  convention  adjourned 
till  Monday.  No  one  had  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  or 
even  a  bare  majority.  Governor  Cox  now  led  with  430  votes; 
followed  by  Mr.  McAdoo  with  372 Va.  Attorney  General  Pal- 
mer had  only  166%  votes.  Ambassador  Davis,  much  talked 
of  as  a  "dark  horse,"  came  fourth  with  52.  Senator  Glass 
of  Virginia  and  Senator  Owen  of  Oklahoma  were  the  only 
other  candidates  able  to  hold  even  their  own  state  delega- 
tions. The  situation  had  simplified,,  but  it  had  hardly 
cleared.  The  twenty  ballots  of  Saturday  had  but  empha- 
sized the  deadlock  between  the  leaders,  McAdoo  and  Cox; 
the  former  supported  mainly  by  "Administration"  men; 
the  latter,  tho  not  personally  antagonistic  to  the  President, 
having  become  a  rallying  point  for  the  "wets"  and  the 
anti-Administration  forces  generally.  Mr.  Bryan,  how- 
ever, remained  uncompromizingly  hostile  to  both.  It  was 
necessary  to  ignore  Bryan  to  reach  a  nomination. 

All  day  on  Monday  and  far  into  the  night  the  fortunes 
of  war  shifted  from  one  side  to  the  other.  On  the  thirtieth 
ballot  McAdoo  once  more  took  the  lead,  only  to  fall  behind 
Cox  again  on  the  thirty-ninth  in  consequence  of  the  with- 
drawal of  Attorney  General  Palmer  from  the  contest.  On 
the  forty-fourth  ballot  Governor  Cox  stood  triumphant. 
The  convention  adjourned;  postponing  any  consideration 
of  the  Vice-Presidency  until  the  following  session  on 
Tuesday. 

Governor  James   Middleton  Cox,  thrice  Democratic   Gov- 


ernor of  a  Republican  state,  owes  his  nomination  in  large 
part  to  the  accident  of  geography  and  the  nomination  of 
Senator  Harding  of  the  same  state  at  Chicago.  He  is  popu- 
lar with  labor,  inclined  to  progressive  policies,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  support  the  Administration  on  the  League  of 
Nations. 

The  Republican  Campaign 

SENATOR  Harding  will  not  go  out  on  the  stump  (or 
rather  on  the  porch!)  until  he  delivers  his  speech  of 
acceptance,  at  the  formal  notification  of  his  nomination. 
But  he  has  made  a  speech  already  to  an  audience  of  one — 
phonograph.  The  subject  was  Americanism  and  the  theme 
the  danger  of  loss  of  nationality  thru  foreign  entangle- 
ments. Governor  Coolidge  also  made  an  address  by  way  of 
the   phonograph   on   the   duties   of   citizenship.   Apparently 


Paul  Thompann 

Jonathan  Stone   Raymond,  Jr.,  Yale  class  baby  for   1917,  threw 
the  ball  that  opened  the  Yale  commencement  game  against  Har- 
vard which  was  played  in  the  great  stadium  at  New  Haven 

canned  speeches  will  play  a  considerable  part  in  the  com- 
ing campaign. 

In  order  to  remove  the  reproach  that  the  party  is 
financed  by  rich  corporations  Chairman  Thompson  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  stated  that  "there  has 
been  no  contribution  to  the  Republican  national  organiza- 
tion in  excess  of  $1,000  and  we  mean  to  go  on  with  that 
limitation."  Numerous  contributions  under  the  thousand 
dollar  maximum  are  solicited  for  the  expenses  of  the  cam- 
paign. Missouri  Republicans  have  demanded  the  resigna- 
tion or  removal  from  office  of  the  state  chairman  and  the 
national  committeeman  from  that  state,  accused  of  accept- 
ing money  from  managers  of  the  Lowden  campaign  for 
the  Presidential  nomination.  Ex-Governor  Hadley  declared 
that  Missouri  politicians  had  received  money  from  man- 
agers of  Presidential  aspirants  in  the  Republican  con- 
ventions of  1908,  1912  and  1916,  as  weir  as  in  1920. 

Mr.  Hoover  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  support 
the  Republican  ticket  unconditionally.  But  he  urges  the 
party  to  adopt  a  more  definite  and  constructive  policy  with 
reference  to  international  affairs.  In  a  recent  statement  he 
said  that  the  party  should  declare  for  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
United  States  accept  no  obligation  to  use  military  force 
under  Article  X  of  the  Covenant.  An  economic  boycott  of 
an  offending  nation  would,  in  most  cases,  prove  as  effective 
as  military  coercion : 

The  League  is  in  being  today  with  twenty-eight  nation  mem- 
bers, and  if  we  frankly  examine  its  effectiveness  in  Europe  at 
this  moment  it  will  become  apparent  that  the  Council  is  hesi- 
tating in  attempts  to  restrain  aggression  because  of  the  knowledge 
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Former   President    William   Howard   Taft   and    Mrs.   Taft   at   the 

Yale-Harvard   baseball    game   which    was   a   feature    of   the   Yale 

commencement  exercises 

that  in  the  present  ,temper  of  the  world  no  nation,  except  those 
which  have  immediate  and  material  interests  at  stake,  will  furnish 
a  single  soldier  for  its  assistance.  Yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  a  firm  moral  and  economic  boycott  would  stop  every  war 
now   in   progress  in   Europe. 

He  scouted  the  idea  that  a  "new^  Treaty"  or  a  "new 
League"  could  be  established  by  the  Republican  party  if  it 
should  assume  power  next  year: 

The  thing  that  the  public — and  even  those  who  have  been 
debating  the  Treaty — apparently  fail  to  realize  is  that  the  Treaty 
IS  now  in  effect  and  cannot  be  scrapped,  as  so  many  have  urged. 
Europe  has  regretted,  but  it  has  not  been  waiting  u])on,  the 
divided  mind  of  the  United  States.  The  Treaty,  as  distinguished 
from  the  League,  is  in  large  part  already  executed ;  the  new 
states  have  already  been  set  up  and  their  boundaries  settled  and 
accepted,  except  on  the  Russian  front  and  two  or  three  isolated 
points.  .  .  .  The  League  of  Nations  now  embraces  the  mem- 
bership of  many  neutral  nations,  and  it  is  today  governing  several 
neutralized  areas.  Under  it  commissions  are  at  work  on  plans 
of  disarmament  of  the  world,  international  courts,  and  many 
other  items.  Those  American  statesmen  who  conceive  that  Europe 
will  meet  our  dissensions  by  abandoning  the  Treaty  and  summon- 
ing a  new  world  peace  conference  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
European  situation. 

Suffrage  Prospects  Brighten 

THE  defeat  of  equal  suffrage  by  the  legislature  of 
Louisiana  on  June  15,  coming  after  the  defeat  in 
Delaware  and  the  refusal  of  the  Governors  of  Connecticut 
and  Vermont  to  call  special  sessions  of  the  legislature  in 
their  respective  states,  made  the  prospects  of  a  nineteenth 
amendment  before  November  seem  very  dark.  The  first  ray 
of  sunshine  came  in  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Ohio  case  that  ratification  by  state  legislatures  was 
sufficient  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  federal  constitution, 
irrespective  of  any  provision  of  state  law  concerning  rati- 
fication of  constitutional  amendments.  This  removed  Ohio 
from  the  list  of  doubtful  states  since  the  legislature  had 
already  acted  and  confirmation  by  a  popular  referendum 
was  now  no  longer  necessary. 

But  soon  it  became  evident  that  the  decision  in  the  Ohio 
case  could  be  used  as  a  precedent  in  other  states.  Tennessee 
had  a  provision  in  the  state  constitution  forbidding  ratifi- 
cation of  a  federal  amendment  by  the  legislature  unless 
that  legislature   had  been   elected  after   Congress   had   ap- 


proved the  proposed  amendment  and  submitted  it  to  the 
states.  The  purpose  of  this  law,  like  the  Ohio  referendum, 
was  that  public  sentiment  on  a  federal  amendment  should 
be  directly  tested  at  the  polls.  In  theory  there  is  much  to 
be  said  for  this  point  of  view,  but  the  practical  question 
was  not  what  is  the  best  method  of  ratifying  amendments 
to  the  federal  constitution  but  whether  the  Tennessee  law 
was  consistent  with  the  method  of  ratification  laid  down 
in  the  constitution  as  it  now  is.  According  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  Ohio  had  no  right  to  alter  the  method  of  ratification 
proscribed  by  the  constitution;  had  Tennessee  that  right? 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Frierson  considered  that 
th-c  decision  in  the  Ohio  case  made  it  possible  for  Tennes- 
see to  ratify  this  year  and  so  reported.  Governor  Roberts 
has  summoned  the  Tennessee  legislature  into  special  ses- 
sion on  August  9.  If  Tennessee  fails  to  act  favorably  there 
is  still  hope  that  North  Carolina  may  save  the  situation 
for  equal  suffrage  and  for  the  Democratic  party.  President 
Wilson,  with  some  suffrage  sentiment  to  build  on,  is  urging 
action  on  both  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina. 

The  Minnesota  Primaries 

LOCAL  elections  are  seldom  of  interest  to  the  nation  at 
large,  but  an  exception  must  be  made  of  the  recent 
primaries  in  Minnesota.  There  was,  first  of  all,  a  test  of 
the    strength   of   the    Nonpartizan    League,    which    has    for 


/cj  Kndel  i.  Herbert 

A  GREAT  MAN  KNEELS  TO  A  MEDIOCRE  MAN 
It  is  a  curious  and  to  American  eyes  an  unpleasing  spectacle  to 
see  the  famous  Oxford  scholar,  Charles  William  Chadwick  Oman, 
the  historian  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  and  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  on  his  knees  before  a  man  who  owes  his  position  as  the 
ruler  of  one  quarter  of  the  world  purely  to  the  accident  of 
birth.  Formerly  the  accolade  was  delivered  in  the  form  of  a 
box  on  the  ear  from  the  hand  of  the  royal  master,  but  King 
George  V,  in  making  a  knight  of  Professor  Oman,  simply  pats 
bis  shoulder  with  the  sword  of  state 
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many  months  been  firmly  entrenched  in  office  in  North 
Dakota  and  has  regarded  Minnesota  as  a  destined  con- 
quest. The  tactics  pursued  by  the  League  involved  an  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  Republican  primaries  and  thus  turn 
over  the  Republican  organization  bodily  to  the  purposes 
of  the  League,  in  the  same  manner  in  w^hich  Hiram  John- 
son seized  the  Republican  organization  in  California  in  1912 
on  behalf  of  the  Progressive  Party.  But  the  complete  state 
ticket  of  the  "regular"  Republicans  v^^as  successful.  Mr. 
J.  A.  0.  Preus  was  nominated  for  Governor  w^ith  about 
140,000  votes  to  120,000  for  Dr.  Henrik  Shipstead,  the 
candidate  of  the  Nonpartizan  League.  It  is  very  possible 
that  the  League  w^ill  refuse  to  support  the  regular  Repub- 
lican ticket  in  November  and  will  interest  itself  in  the  or- 
ganization of  a  third  party  in  Minnesota.  The  Democratic 
vote  at  the  primaries  was  small  and  Mayor  Hodgson  of 
St.  Paul  was  nominated  for  Governor  with  little  opposi- 
tion. 

Another  feature  of  interest  in  the  Minnesota  primary 
election  was  the  defeat  of  Representative  Volstead,  the 
author  of  the  famous  Volstead  Act  for  the  enforcement 
of  prohibition.  The  issue  was  not  a  clear  one,  however,  as 
his  victorious  opponent,  the  Rev.  0.  J.  Kvale,  is  also  a 
"dry."  No  doubt  many  foes  of  prohibition  voted  against 
Mr.  Volstead  as  a  personal  rebuke,  but  Mr.  Kvale  was  also 
helped  by  the  support  of  the  Nonpartizan  League,  Repre- 
sentative Volstead  having  displeased  the  League  by  vot- 
ing for  the  Esch-Cummins  Transportation  Act,  returning 
the  railroads  to  private  ownership. 

Senator  Cummins  himself,  however,  emerged  triumph- 
antly from  the  Iowa  primaries  with  about  21,000  plurality 
over  his  opponent,  Mr.  Brookhard.  Organized  labor  op- 
posed the  Iowa  Senator  on  the  ground  that  he  had  advo- 
cated the  insertion  of  a  compulsory  arbitration  clause  in 
the  railroad  bill.  In  spite  of  this  handicap,  however,  he 
won  the  Republican  nomination. 

Villa  on  the  Warpath 

INSTEAD  of  accepting  a  pardon  from  the  present  Mexi- 
can Government  on  condition  of  retiring  to  private  life 
the  indefatigable  bandit,  Francisco  Villa,  has  declared  open 
war  on  the  followers  of  Obregon  and  de  la   Huerta.   Ten 


Underwood  i  Vnderxcood 

Cambridge  University  in  England  recently  awarded  honorary 
degrees  of  Doctor  of  Laws  to  three  distinguished  statesmen,  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law 


"generals"  and  some  fifty  other  officers  of  the  Villista  fac- 
tion have  issued  a  manifesto  to  the  Mexican  people  pro- 
claiming their  intention  of  remaining  in  rebellion.  This 
"platform"  declares  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  consti- 
tution of  1857,  describes  Villa  as  "the  only  leader  who  dis- 
interestedly and  patriotically  combats  and  will  continue 
to  combat  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  for  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  constitutional  order,"  and  denounces  the 
"treason,  intrigue,  disloyalty,  cowardice  and  crime"  of  the 
party  in  power.  General  Sanchez  has  ordered  the  military 
forces  in  Vera  Cruz  to  be  moved  to  the  northern  part  of 
Mexico  to  crush  Villa's  new  movement,  A  wild  story  comes 
from  Chihuahua  that  Villa  executed  three  hundred  women 
recently  captured  after  a  skirmish  with  Government 
forces.  ■ 

The  Mexican  Government  announces  Congressional  elec- 
tions for  the  first  of  August  and  Presidential  elections  on 
September  5.  General  Obregon,  the  "boss"  of  the  ruling 
party  in  Mexico,  and  de  la  Huerta,  the  nominal  President, 
continue  to  profess  the  friendliest  feelings  for  the  United 
States.  The  new  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Miguel  Covar- 
rubias,  former  Mexican  Ambassador  to  London,  is  report- 
ed to  be  strongly  pro-American  in  his  sentiments.  The 
feeling  in  Mexico  appears  to  be  general  that  in  basing  their 
foreign  policy  on  an  expected  German  victory  the  Mexi- 
cans "put  their  money  on  the  wrong  horse." 

The  mystery  of  the  death  of  the  late  President  Carranza 
has  not  yet  been  fully  cleared  up.  The  official  theory  now 
is  that  he  committed  suicide  with  his  own  revolver,  but 
some  of  Carranza's  partizans  refuse  to  credit  this  version 
of  the  story. 

The  existing  Mexican  Government  finds  encouragement 
in  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  recognized  another 
revolutionary  government  which  seized  power  at  about  the 
same  time.  The  new  Guatemalan  Government  has  been 
formally  recognized  "as  the  constitutional  successor  of  the 
Government  of  Estrada  Cabrera,"  the  dictator  deposed  in 
April  by  a  popular  uprising.  Ex-President  Cabrera  is  now 
a  prisoner  and  several  of  his  military  chiefs  have  been 
condemned  to  death  on  the  charge  of  having  ordered  a 
bombardment  of  the  capital  city  during  the  recent  revo- 
lution. 

Sinn  Feiners  Kidnap  British 
General 

THE  most  audacious  exploit  of  the  Sinn  Feiners  is  the 
capture  and  imprisonment  of  Brigadier  General  Lucas 
in  County  Cork.  The  General  was  returning  from  a  fishing 
trip  with  Colonel  Danford  and  Colonel  Tyrell  when  his 
automobile  was  ambushed  by  masked  men  near  Rathcor- 
mack,  five  miles  from  Fermoy.  The  three  officers,  talking  in 
Arabic,  agreed  to  make  a  dash  for  freedom,  but  in  mak- 
ing the  attempt  Colonel  Danford  was  shot  in  the  arm. 
Colonel  Tyrell  was  left  with  him  and  General  Lucas  was 
carried  away  to  parts  unknown.  A  letter  from  his  captors 
informed  the  authorities  that  he  was  being  held  a  prisoner 
of  war  with  all  the  respect  due  to  his  rank.  A  letter  from 
Lucas  followed,  mailed  at  Fermoy,  in  which  he  said  that 
he  was  being  well  looked  after  and  giving  instructions  for 
sending  him  clothing  and  letters.  But  the  military  have 
scoured  the  surrounding  country  and  the  aviators  have 
scanned  it  from  the  sky  without  discovering  where  the 
general  has  been  hid.  His  soldiers  smashed  up  the  shops  of 
Fermoy  and  scattered  their  contents  in  the  streets  out  of 
retaliation  for  the  disrespectful  treatment  of  their  com- 
mander. 

The  disorders  at  Londonderry  have  been  brought  to  an 
end  after  a  week  of  street  fighting,  in  which  seventeen 
persons  were  killed  and  twenty-nine  persons  wounded. 
Several  women  and  children  were  among  the  victims. 


Indericood  Sr   Vndericood. 

CIVIL  WAR  IN  IRELAND 

A  city  of  the  dead  is  Londonderry,  Ireland,  the  scene  of  civil  war,  with  no 

mail  deliveries   or  no   vehicles   on  the  streets.  In  the   outskirts  of  the  city 

British  guards  search  all  civilian  passers-by 


Ketatonf  Viiic 

Locomotive  engineers 
and  trainmen  generally 
refuse  to  run  trains 
when  soldiers  or  police 
get  on  board.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  tracks 
are  frequently  blocked 
by  abandoned  cars. 
The  British  Govern- 
ment, however,  is  reso- 
lute not  to  surrender  to 
strikes  or  terrorism. 
Lloyd  George  says: 

Lincoln  faced  a  million 
casualties  and  four  years 
of  war  rather  than  ac- 
knowledge the  independ- 
ence of  the  Southern 
States  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  do  the  same 
thing,  if  necessity  arises. 

Sir  Edward  Carson  has  warned  the  Government  that 
unless  the  people  of  Ulster  receive  adequate  protection 
from  Sinn  Fein  depredations  he  will  call  out  the  Ulster 
Volunteers.  These  are  supposed  to  number  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  most  of  whom  have  seen  service  and  are  well 
armed.  Since  the  Sinn  Fein  forces  are  equally  numerous  and 
determined  this  would  mean  civil  war  in  its  worst  form. 

The  Albanian  Rising 

THE  occupation  of  Avlona  and  other  Albanian  towns 
by  the  Italian  troops  and  the  prospect  that  the  major 
part  of  the  country  was  likely  to  become  an  Italian  pro- 
tectorate aroused  the  patriotic  fury  of  the  Albanians  and 
incited  them  to  a  desperate  effort  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence against  invasion  from  all  quarters.  A  large  force 
gathered  around  Avlona  and  on  June  11  delivered  an  ul- 
timatum on  the  garrison  demanding  evacuation  of  the 
place  by  the  Italians  within  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  the  Albanians  attacked  from  the  land  side 
and  the  Mohammedan  part  of  the  population  rose  inside 
the  town  so  the  Italians  caught  between  two  fires  were 
obliged  to  give  way  and  more  than  two  thousand  of  them, 
including  a  general,  were  captured.  Tbe  Albanians  persist- 
ed in  their  efforts  for  several  days  and  at  one  time  came 
within  300  yards  of  the  shore,  but  under  the  shelter  of 
the  fire  of  the  Italian  warships  in  the  harbor  the  Italians 
held  their  own  until  reinforcements  were  brought  in.  At 
Alessio,  a  post  farther  up  the  coast,  a  battalion  of  Italian 
troops  was  annihilated.  At  Tirana  330  Italians  are  said 
to  have  been  taken  prisoners  and  killed  out  of  revenge  for 
the  assassination  of  Essad  Pasha.  The  Italians  have  been 
forced  to  withdraw  from  all  points  in  the  interior  and  all 
ports  except  Avlona.  The  Italian  warships  have  bombard- 
ed Alessio  and  other  places  along  the  coast  and  demolished 
several  villages. 


The  report  of  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  D'An- 
nunzio  had  captured 
the  Albanian  port  of 
Durazzo  seems  to  have 
been  a  canard. 

Essad  Pasha  was  the 
most  renowned  of  the 
Albanian  leaders.  He 
was  the  richest  man  in 
Albania  and  command- 
ed a  large  following 
tho  accused  by  his  ene- 
mies of  all  forms  of 
corruption  and  crime. 
In  the  Balkan  war  of 
1912  he  defended  Scu- 
tari, the  capital  of  Al- 
bania, for  months 
against  the  combined  siege  of  the  Montenegrins  and  Serbs, 
yet  he  is  accused  of  selling  out  and  surrendering  the  city 
to  them  in  the  end.  When  the  European  powers  set  the 
Prussian  prince,  William  of  Wied,  on  the  throne  of  Al- 
bania, he  intrigued  against  him  till  he  fell  and  Essad  be- 
came the  real  ruler  of  Albania.  He  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Allies  in  the  Great  War  and  saved  the  Serbian  soldiers 
from  destruction  by  giving  them  safe  passage  thru  Al- 
bania when  they  were  driven  out  of  Serbia  by  the  Austrians. 
For  his  gallant  service  with  the  Allies  at  Salonica  he  was 
decorated  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
by  the  French  General  Serrail.  The  Italians,  however,  re- 
garded him  as  an  enemy  because  he  opposed  their  plans 
in  Albania.  The  young  Albanian  who  shot  him  at  the  Hotel 
Continental  in  Paris  on  June  15  had  just  come  from  Rome 
and  the  Albanians  suspect  the  Italians  of  instigating  the 
removal  of  Essad.  The  new  Italian  premier,  Signor  Giolitti, 
has  declared   in  favor  of  ultimate   Albanian  independence. 

Albania  and  America 

THE  Albanians  like  the  Armenians  appealed  to  America 
to  save  them  from  national  annihilation.  In  the  cable 
sent  to  President  Wilson  and  Senators  Lodge  and  Hitch- 
cock the  Albanian  delegation  to  Paris  said: 

Albania,  after  struggles  to  recover  its  liberty  and  after  being 
deprived  of  half  of  its  territory  in  favor  of  its  neighbors,  in 
1913  established  an  independent  state.  Just  as  Belgium's  neu- 
trality guaranteed  by  the  great  powers  was  violated,  so  was 
Albania's  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  first  by  Allied  troops, 
then  by  enemy  armies. 

Albania  was  transformed  into  a  battlefield  and  knew  the  hor- 
rors of  war.  It  saw  itself  covered  with  ruins,  and  thousands  of 
its  children  perishing  with  hunger.  At  the  proclamation  of  the 
principle  of  the  rights  of  peoples,  issuing  from  America,  the 
Albanians  took  up  arms  to  fight  alongside  of  the  Allies  in  an 
effort  to  save  their  country. 

After    the    Entente    victory,    which    signified    the    triumph    of 
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—  L'ATti.KIA 


THE  WAR  IN  TURKEY 
The  Greeks,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  British  and  French, 
have  undertaken  to  subdue  the  Turkish  Nationalists  who  refuse 
to  submit  to  the  peace  terms  and  have  set  up  a  Government  at 
Angora,  independent  of  the  Sultan  at  Constantinople.  Three 
Greek  expeditions  have  set  out  from  Smyrna  to  get  control  of 
the  railroads  radiating  from  that  center.  They  have  taken  Aidin 
and  Philadelphia  and  if  they  can  reach  the  junctions  of  Afion- 
Karahissar  and  Eskisher  they  have  Angora  isolated.  Panderma, 
the  northern  terminus  of  the  road  running  from  Smyrna  to  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Nationalists  but 
they  have  been  ousted  by  the  landing  of  a  Greek  force  under 
the  protection  of  the  guns  of  the  British  warships.  The  British 
have  held  on  to  Ismid  in  spite  of  persistent  attacks  by  the  Turks. 
In  the  south  the  French  have  been  driven  from  Marash  to  the 
coast  with  heavy  losses  and  have  consented  to  a  temporary  armis- 
tice with  the  Turks 

right  and  justice,  the  Albanians  .  .  .  had  the  certainty  of 
seeing  the  restoration  to  their  country  of  the  Albanian  territories 
incorporated  into  the  neighboring  states  as  a  result  of  the  Balkan 
war.  .  .  .  But,  instead,  they  see  their  Country  today  metiaced 
with  dismemberment. 

In  the  application  of  the  secret  treaty  of  London  of  1915,  Italy 
insists,  with  force,  upon  annexing  Valona,  with  the  large  hinter- 
land ;  Greece  claims  northern  Epirus,  and  Serbia  claims  the 
northern  part  of  Albania. 

The  cry  of  distress  of  the  Albanian  people  is  smothered  by  the 
powerful  imperialism  of  their  neighbors.  The  hope  which  the 
Albanians  have  fixed  their  eyes  upon  is  America,  and  from  her 
again  they  expect  salvation.  All  Albanians  prefer  American 
assistance  to  guide  them  in  their  political  life. 

In  January,  1920,  the  British,  French  and  Italian 
premiers  proceeded  to  divide  up  Albania  according  to  the 
secret  treaty  of  London,  but  President  Wilson  interposed 
in  behalf  of  the  Albanians  by  reminding  the  premiers  that 
this  was  a  violation  of  their  pledge  to  make  peace  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  fourteen  points,  the  eleventh  of  which 
says  "the  relations  of  the  several  Balkan  states  to  one 
another  should  be  determined  by  friendly  counsel  along 
historically  established  lines  of  allegiance,  and  nationality 
and  international  guarantees  of  the  political  and  economic 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  several 
Balkan  states  should  be  entered  into." 

The  protest  of  President  Wilson  roused  some  resentment 
among  the  Allies,  but  was  effective  in  securing  an  ameliora- 
tion of  the  original  plans  for  the  partition  of  Albania. 
The  Yugoslavs  set  a  good  example  by  voluntarily  renounc- 
ing their  share  in  the  spoils,  the  city  of  Scutari.  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  Provisional  Government  at  Washington, 
C.  A.  Chekrezi,  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  Albanians 
when  he  said:  "The  salvation  of  my  country  is  due,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  wholly  to  the  action  of  the  United 
States  Government." 

But  the  United  States  Senate,  in  spite  of  its  professed 
intention  to  abstain  from  interference  in  European  af- 
fairs, took  action  in  one  of  the  most  delicate  questions  of 
the  Balkan  settlement  by  passing  a  resolution  prepared  by 


Mr.  Lodge  favoring  the  annexation  of  Koritza,  a  district 
of  southeastern  Albania,  to  Greece.  According  to  Albanian 
estimates  nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  Koritza  are  Al- 
banian and  opposed  to  entering  Greece. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  more  than  a  million  Al- 
banians have  been  placed  under  the  rule  of  the  Greeks, 
Serbs  and  Italians,  and  in  these  alienated  districts  the  Al- 
banian schools  have  been  suppressed. 

Greeks  Take  Philadelphia 

THE  Greek  campaign  in  Asia  Minor  starts  off  with  en- 
couraging successes.  The  first  blow  was  struck  on 
June  25  when  the  Greek  expedition  sent  eastward  from 
Smyrna  took  Ala-Shehr,  a  walled  town  eighty-three 
miles  from  Smyrna  and  better  known  to  our  read- 
ers by  its  ancient  name  of  Philadelphia,  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  seven  churches  of  Revelations.  The  loss  of  the  Turks 
in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  is  put  at  8000.  More  than 
2000  dead  were  counted. 

From  Smyrna  as  a  center  the  Greeks  have  also  de- 
spatched expeditions  to  the  northeast  and  southeast  along 
the  railroads  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  If  the  Greeks 
can  secure  control  of  the  railroad  system  of  western  Asia 
Minor  they  can  cut  off  Angora,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Turkish  Nationalists,  from  connection  with  both  the  Aegean 
and  the  Mediterranean. 

The  British  are  cooperating  with  the  Greeks  by  the  use 
of  the  fleet  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  protect  the  north- 
ern terminals  of  the  railroads.  The  Turkish  trenches  en- 
circling Ismid  on  the  landward  side  have  been  shelled  by 
the  British  naval  guns  and  a  thousand  Turks  killed.  The 
British  Mediterranean  fleet  has  been  brought  up  the  Dar- 
danelles for  the  defense  of  Constantinople  and  the  British 
troops  from  Malta  have  landed  at  Ismid. 

The  army  of  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha,  the  leader  of  the 
Turkish  Nationalists,  is  said  to  be  largely  composed  of 
Anatolian  peasants  who  have  been  forced  to  leave  their 
farming  and  are  more  anxious  to  get  back  home  than  to 
fight.  Besides  the  Turks  are  not  so  well  provided  with 
munitions  and  other  military  necessities  and  being  iso- 
lated from  the  outside  world  they  will  be  at  an  increasing 
disadvantage  compared  with  the  Greek,  British  and  French 
forces  attacking  them  from  all  sides.  It  is  true  that  the 
Nationalists  have  the  recognition  and  favor  of  the  Bolshe- 
viki,  who,  by  their  capture  of  the  Caucasus,  have  completed 
connections  with  the  Turks,  but  since  the  Bolsheviki  are 
themselves  short  of  such  material  and  crippled  for  lack  of 
locomotives  they  will  not  be  of  much  material  assistance. 
Premier  Venizelos  speaks  optimistically  of  the  prospects: 

We  hope  to  take  all  the  objectives  planned  by  our  general 
headquarters  staff  inside  of  two  or  three  weeks,  but  if  necessary 
we  are  ready  to  increase  our  army  to  a  half  million  if  the  Turks- 
cannot  be  beaten  by  less. 

It  is  the  greatest  pity  that  we  were  not  allowed  to  put  our 
troops  into  action  when  it  was  first  suggested  ten  months  ago. 
The  situation  would  have  been  easier  to  face,  and  opposition  in 
certain  allied  political  circles  to  the  present  operation  against 
the  Turks  would  not  have  had  a  chance  to  develop.  We  asked! 
then  merely  for  permission  to  go  ahead,  not  for  troops  or  money. 

But  altho  the  final  success  of  the  Allied  invasion  of 
Asiatic  Turkey  may  be  assured  if  it  is  persisted  in,  the 
immediate  effect  is  unfortunate,  for  it  affords  opportunity 
and  pretext  for  a  general  massacre  of  the  Greeks  and  Ar- 
menians who  are  scattered  thru  the  interior.  The  Turkisb 
Government  at  Constantinople,  while  itself  nominally  en- 
gaged in  making  war  upon  the  Nationalists  who  have  de- 
fied its  authority,  has  protested  to  the  Allies  against  the 
occupation  of  Asia  Minor  while  the  treaty  is  pending. 

The  Italians  who  are  inclined  to  be  jealous  of  the  ex- 
tensive territorial  acquisitions  of  the  Greeks  and  British 
have  declined  to  take  part  in  the  military  movement- 
Many  of  the  French  take  the  same  view,  among  them  ex- 
Premier  Briand. 


Here  Are  Books — and  Books 


Stories  tor  Simiiner  Time 

This  summer  seems,  fictionally,  to  be 
one  of  rest  and  calm.  The  war  novels 
have  been  written;  the  aftei--the-war 
transition  novels  have  been  written, 
and  now  there  is  a  let  down,  the  at- 
mosphere has  grown  less  tense  and  ear- 
nest. Consequently  the  vacationist  may 
look  forward  to  a  summer  of  novels 
which  will  try  neither  to  stir  him  un- 
duly nor  to  move  him  to  accomplish 
sometfiing  he  does  not  want  to  do. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  type  is 
Horace  Annesley  Vachell's  Whitcivash. 
The  war  has  dwindled  to  a  convenient 
device  for  getting  the  hero  on  and  off 
the  stage  at  appropriate  moments.  The 
problem  of  the  book  is  how  to  convince 
a  charming  landed  lady  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  repair  the  leaking  roofs  of  her 
tenants'  cottages  than  to  present  the 
tenants  with  flannel  petticoats,  and  the 
really  vital  issue  is  a  love  affair.  It  is 
pleasant,  leisurely  writing  with  some 
excellent  character  dra\ving,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  the  charming  lady, 
her  daughter  and  her  daughter's  friend, 
who  are  the  most  important  people  in 
the  story. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  we  have 
Sophie  Kerr's  Painted  Meadows,  whose 
scene  is  laid  in  a  little  southern  town 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  a  story  of  matrimony 
and  it  deals  with  age-old  problems,  two 
men  and  one  girl,  should  the  wife  or 
the  husband  be  the  weaker  vessel, 
should  a  widow  marry  again.  It  is  sim- 
ply told,  effectively,  poignantly.  The 
three  chief  characters  are  very  real. 
There  are  several  secondary  characters 
with  possibilities  only  half  developed, 
for  the  author  is  intent  on  her  main 
•  theme,  and  her  details  of  which  there 
are  many,  gather  round  that. 

The  highest  praise  you  can  give  an 
author  in  these  days  is  to  say  that  his 
or  her  book  is  "thoroly  American," 
from  which,  alas,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  it  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
workmanship.  Edna  Ferber's  Half  Por- 
tions, however,  wins  on  both  counts. 
They  are  stories  about  people  who 
couldn't  possibly  live  anywhere  except 
in  Chippewa,  Wisconsin,  and  the  thou- 
sand and  one  towns  of  which  it  is  a 
prototype,  and  who,  at  the  same  time, 
have  international  human  emotions. 
They  are  stories  with  perfectly  good 
plots,  but  both  the  plots  and  the  back- 
grounds exist  for  the  sake  of  the  char- 
acters. You  become  genuinely  interest- 
ed in  Aunt  Sophy  and  her  millinery 
business;  in  Chug  Scaritt,  the  youthful 
proprietor  of  the  Elite  Garage;  in  Tes- 
sie,  whose  fella  went  to  France;  in  Old 
Lady  Handle  and  her  son  Hugo;  you 
really  care  what  happens  to  them,  and 
you  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
typical  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Less  typical  are  the  citizens  and 
citizenesses  in  Affinities,  by  Mary  Rob- 
erts Rinehart,  a  book  of  short  stories 
about  the  smart  set  and  their  matri- 
monial escapades.  Mrs.  Rinehart  al- 
ways   writes     entertainingly    and     she 


tempers  humor  with  rare  human  sym- 
pathy and  common  sense.  These  stories 
are  just  the  thing  for  hammock  read- 
ing on  a  lazy  afternoon.  And  in  spite 
of  herself  jMrs.  Rinehart  couldn't  help 
leaving  one  or  two  thought-provoking 
sentences  about  in  them. 

Ben  Ames  Williams's  The  Great  Ac- 
cident is  a  story  of  middle  western 
small-town  politics  which  somehow 
just  misses  being  good.  By  a  political 
joke  a  young  and  rather  wild  lad  is 
made  mayor  of  his  home  town.  He 
makes  a  plucky  fight  to  fill  the  job,  and 
tho  he  himself  is  rather  too  fond  of 
a  drink,  to  make  the  town  dry  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name.  It  is  a  perfect- 
ly good  idea  and  the  characters  are  in- 
teresting enough,  but  the  author  seems 
to  be  a  little  bit  tired;  it  all  needs  to  be 
keyed  up  to  a  higher  pitch. 

Speaking  of  authors  being  tired,  you 
seldom  meet  one  who  is  less  so  than 
Virginia  Woolf.  She  seems  to  write  for 
the  pure  joy  of  it;  she  is  so  interested 
in  some  people  she  knows  that  she 
wants  you  to  know  them  too,  she 
is  so  fascinated  by  a  particular 
atmosphere  that  she  wants  you  to 
share  its  charm.  The  only  modern 
who  enjoys  the  technic  of  his  work 
in  a  similar  degree  is  Joseph  Her- 
gesheimer;  but  the  results  of  their  en- 
joyments are  different  as  the  poles.  The 
Voyage  Out  is  about  some  English  peo- 
ple on  their  way  from  London  to  the 
little  island  of  Santa  Marina  off  the 
coast  of  South  America,  and  then  of 
their  life  on  the  island,  in  a  villa  and 
the  hotel.  There  is  an  almost  perfect 
description  of  being  at  sea,  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  tropical  island,  an  extreme- 
ly clever  one  of  the  hotel.  It  is  delight- 
ful writing;  you  don't  want  to  skip  a 


single  word  until  the  last  quarter  of 
the  story,  when  one  character  after  an- 
other begins  to  have  unreasoning  im- 
pulses and  to  minutely  analyze  his  or 
her  emotions  after  the  manner  of  a 
Dorothy  Richardson  or  a  May  Sinclair 
heroine.  The  story  is  strangely  lacking 
in  construction:  It  has  neither  begin- 
ning nor  end  nor  single  point  of  view, 
but  it  is  thoroly  interesting,  a  distinctly 
unusual  book. 

Whitewash,  by  Horace  Annesley  Vachell. 
George  H.  Doran  Co.  Painted  Meadows,  by 
Sophie  Kerr.  George  H.  Doran  Co.  Half  Por- 
tions, by  Edna  Ferber.  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.  Affinities,  by  Mary  Robert  Rinehart. 
George  H.  Doran  Co.  The  Great  Accident,  by 
Ben  Ame-s  Williams.  The  Macmillan  Co.  The 
Voyage  Out,  by  Virginia  Woolf.  George  H. 
Doran    Co. 

Youth  Will  Be  Served 

Only  twenty-eight  men  in  the  senior 
class  at  Princeton  answered.  No,  to  the 
question,  Have  you  ever  kissed  a  girl? 
put  to  them  in  the  yearly  compilation 
of  vital  statistics;  and  when  you  read 
This  Side  of  Paradise  you  can  well  be- 
lieve it.  This  first  novel,  written  by  a 
very  recent  Princeton  graduate  and 
dealing  largely  with  Princeton  men, 
has  not  been  enthusiastically  received 
by  the  university.  The  chief  objection, 
however,  is  not  the  picture  of  the  mod- 
ern girl  but  to  its  description  of  Prince- 
ton as  "the  pleasantest  country  club  in 
America"  and  to  the  author's  callous 
manner  of  making  copy  of  all  his 
friends  and  acquaintances.  That,  to  the 
non-Princeton  reader,  is  rather  beside 
the  point  and  as  for  the  atmosphere  of 
the  college  Mr.  Fitzgerald  adds  to  the 
country  club  "spires  and  gargoyles," 
the  moonlight  on  Holder  tower,  walks 
and  talks  and  friendships.  The  book  is 
well  written  and  its  picture  of  modem 


THE  PRODIGAL  SON 

Illustration  of  a  shadow  play  given  at  the  Chat  Noir,  famous  cabaret  of  Montmartrt 
in  Paris,  from  Helen  Haiman  Joseph's  "A  Book  of  Marionettes,"  published  by  B.  W. 
Huebsch.  "The  Chat  Noir  has  an  art  of  its  own,"  writes  Anatole  France,  "that  is  at 
once  mystic  and  impious,  ironical,  sad,  simple  and  profound,  but  never  reverential." 
Here  hav»  been  given  comedies,  spectacles,  military  epics,  oratorios,  mysteries,  Greek 
scenes,  burlesques  and  pantomimes 
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youth  is  so  obviously  founded  on  solid 
fact  that  Victorian  mamas  are  likely 
to  be  quite  upset  by  it.  Part  of  the  story 
is  thoroly  amusing;  part  of  it  goes  deep 
into  the  serious  thoughts  and  desires 
and  ambitions  of  its  hero-author;  in  the 
last  third  he  dives  so  deep  that  he  gets 
well  over  his  head.  Amory  Blaine  is 
conducted  thru  a  curious  childhood, 
boarding  school,  Princeton,  the  war, 
which,  inexplicably,  affects  him  not  at 
all,  a  year  or  two  in  New  York  and 
numerous  love  affairs  to  a  point  where 
he  exclaims,  "I  know  myself,"  but  the 
reader  doubts  him. 

This  Side  of  Paradise,   by   F.   Scott  Fitzgerald. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Daisy  Ash£ord"s  Latest 

"The  Young  Visiters"  was  the  most 
popular  book  which  ever  came  from 
the  pen  of  a  nine  year  old  girl.  It  is 
a  consolation  to  find  that  there  are 
other  stories  from  the  same  author. 
Daisij  Ash  ford,  Her  Book,  contains  a 
preface  by  Irvin  Cobb,  four  novelets 
by  Daisy  Ashford  and  a  story  by  her 
sister  Angela.  Tempted  to  violate  the 
copyright  act  and  defy  the  high  price 
of  paper  by  quoting  half  the  book  we 
will  content  ourselves  with  a  single 
paragraph  from  "A  Short  Story  of 
Love  and  Marriage"  written  (or  rath- 
er dictated)  by  Daisy  Ashford  at  the 
age  of  eight: 

The  strong  and  bold  bi-idegroom  wore  a 
red  swallow  tailed  coat,  with  a  green  silk 
sash  tied  in  front.  He  had  black  knicker- 
bockers and  white  woollen  socks,  and  black 
dre.ssing  slippers,  and  he  carried  a  bowler 
in  his  hand.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
church  the  maia-iage  was  splendid,  but  the 
bare  legs  of  Burke  were  not  much  appre- 
ciated. 

Daisy   Ashford,   Her   Book,   by   Daisy    Ashford. 
George   H.    Doran    Co. 

Snapshots  of  Hell 

Notv  It  Can  Be  Told,  by  Philip 
Gibbs,  is  war  journalism  at  its  best 
and  grimmest.  Perhaps  it  should  rath- 
er be  called  post-war  journalism,  for 
it  contains  many  details  of  horror, 
discouragement  and  bitterness  of  spir- 
it in  the  front  trenches  which  were  not 
written  up  during  the  war  lest  the 
narrative  weaken  the  morale  of  those 
who  read  it.  Now  that  everything  can 
be  told,  Mr.  Gibbs  omits  nothing.  Not 
only  the  butcher  shop  of  battle  but  the 
rats  in  the  trenches,  the  seas  of  filthy 
mud,  "trench  foot,"  poison  gas,  bore- 
dom, passionate  resentment  against 
the  blunders  of  generals  and  politi- 
cians, half-confessed  fears  before  the 
attack,  rotting  corpses,  madness — 
everything  that  makes  modern  war 
sordid  or  hideous  is  set  down  unspar- 
ingly. The  indictment  of  war  is  writ- 
ten in  the  same  spirit  as  Barbusse's 
famous  novel  Le  Feu,  or  Sassoon's 
war  poetry,  and  with  as  much  literary 
skill  as  either. 

Mr.  Gibbs'  emotional  reaction  to  the 
horrors  of  war  fuses  the  miscellaneous 
details  of  the  book  into  a  powerful 
picture  of  the  whole.  His  intellectual 
reaction  is  not  so  clear.  He  admits  that 
it  was  necessary  to  beat  Germany  and 
yet,  somewhat  inconsistently,  rails 
against  the  diplomats,  statesmen,  jour- 


nalists, ministers  of  religion  and  others 
in  places  of  power  and  safety  for  en- 
couraging the  war  to  continue  until 
the  Germans  were  beaten.  After  all, 
the  only  way  to  win  the  war  was  to  go 
on  fighting  no  matter  how  dreadful 
and  disgusting  the  fighting  might  be, 
and  if  the  common  soldier  was  doing 
his  duty  so  were  President  Wilson  and 


Sir  Philip  Gibbs  he  is  now;  this  English 
war  correspondent  who  set  down  with 
patience  and  compassion  a  chronicle 
of  how  the  British  soldier  lived — and  died 

Premier  Lloyd  George.  But  even  if 
Mr.  Gibbs  does  not  always  think  clear- 
ly, he  can  always  describe  clearly  what 
he  has  seen  and  known  and  for  the 
reader  of  his  book  that  is  the  import- 
ant fact.  And  everyone  who  is  in- 
clined to  take  war  either  as  a  matter 
of  course  or  as  a  glorious  experience 
should  read  this  book. 

No%v   It   Can   Be   Told,   by    Philip    Gibbs.   Har- 
per  &   Brothers. 

Just  a  Good  Story 

The  Strong  Hours,  by  Maud  Diver, 
is  an  interesting  story  about  some  in- 
teresting English  people  before  and 
during  the  war.  It  is  in  no  wise  a  re- 
markable book;  there  are  a  good  many 
pages  of  it  which  bear  skipping,  but 
those  are  chiefl,y  the  pages  in  which 
Miss  Diver  describes  scenery,  an  art 
in  which  she  does  not  excel.  The  story 
is  a  good  one,  there  are  plenty  of  lik- 
able people,  some  of  them  very  skil- 
fully drawn.  Miss  Diver  has  a  liking 
for  dramatic  and  emotional  scenes  and 
she  does  them  well. 

The  Strong  Hours,  by  Maud  Diver.  Houghton. 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

A  Freudian  Novel 

All  the  young  novelists  seem  to  be 
taking  to  psycho-analysis  nowadays; 
some  tactfully  like  Rebecca  West  in 
"The  Return  of  the  Soldier,"  some 
bluntly  like  Beresford  in  the  present 
volume.  An  Imperfect  Mother.  The  lat- 
ter reads  like  a  case  book  on  the 
"Oedipus  complex,"  a  typical  case,  all 
the    stigmata    present    and    accounted 


for.  The  cure  also  results  from  the 
orthodox  treatment.  The  young  man 
is  freed  from  his  excessive  love  for  his 
mother  as  soon  as  he  has  been  forced 
to  recall  the  psychic  traumatism  of 
infancy.  But  in  spite  of  the  author's 
effort  to  get  everything  right  accord- 
ing to  Freud  it  is  not  a  bad  story. 

An    Imperfect    Mother,    by    J.    D.     Beresford. 
Macmillan    Co. 

The  Same  Old  Locke 

W.  J.  Locke  used  to  write  about  im- 
possible things  so  that  you  wished 
they  were  true.  He  lost  the  art  some 
half  dozen  novels  back  but,  in  The 
House,  of  Baltazar,  he  is  beginning  to 
regain  it.  The  book  is  a  fantastic  tale 
of  an  impulsive,  dynamic  genius  who, 
living  in  seclusion  and  disgust  with 
the  world,  knew  nothing  of  the  war 
until  it  had  been  going  on  for  some 
two  years.  Mr.  Locke's  prolific  powers 
of  invention  have  crammed  into  the 
book  not  only  an  exceedingly  active 
plot,  but  enough  material  to  make,  if 
developed,  at  least  three  interesting 
psychological  novels. 

The  House  of  Baltazar,  by   William   J.    Locke. 
John    Lane    Co. 

"A  Clear  and  a  Sincere  Soul" 

Poignant  with  the  beauty  that  is 
bought  with  death  is  the  verse  in  Poems 
by  Gladys  Cromwell,  who  with  her  sis- 
ter Dorothea,  after  doing  war  work  in 
France,  jumped  from  the  deck  of  the 
"Lorraine"  just  a  little  over  a  year 
ago.  Three  months  later,  the  two  sis- 
ters were  buried  in  France  with  mili- 
tary honors,  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment awarded  them  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  and  the  Medaille  de  Reconnais- 
sance francaise.  Unconsciously  per- 
haps, but  truly,  Gladys  Cromwell  voiced 
her  fate  in  her  poem,  "The  Extra." 

THE  EXTRA 

Sheltered  and  safe  we  sit. 

Our  chairs  are  opposite  ; 

We  watch  the  warm  fire  burn 

In  the  dark.  A  log  I   turn. 

Across  the  covered  floor 

I  hear  the  quiet  hush 

Of  muffled  steps ;   the  brush 

Of  skirts ; — then  a  closing  door. 

Close  to  you  and  me 

The  clock  ticks  quietly. 

I  know  that  we  exist  ' 

Two  entities  iu  Time. 

Our  vital  wills  resist 

Enclosing  night ;  our  thoughts 

Command  a  truth   above 

All  fear,  in  knowing  Love. 

But  a  voice  in  the  street  draws  near  ; 

A  wordless  blur  of  sound 

Bi'caks  like  a  flood  around: 

"Trust  not  your  hopes,  for  all  are  vain. 

Trust  not  your  happiness  and  pain. 

Trust  not  your  storehouses  of  grain, 

Trust  not  your  strength  on  land  or  sea, 

Trust  not  your  loves  that  come  and  go. 

Trust  only  the  hate  of  the  unknown  foe, — 

War  is  the  one  reality." 

Are  we  awake  or  dreaming? 

On  the  hearth,  the  ashes  are  gleaming. 

Usten,   dear : 

The  clock  ticks  on  in  the  quiet  room, 

It's  all  a  joke,  a  poor  one,  too. 

Or  else  I'm  mad  !  This  can't  be  true? 

I  light  the  lamp  to  lift  the  gloom. 

My  world's  too  good  for  such  a  doom. 

One   fact,   if   nothing  else,   I   know, 

I'll  die  sooner  than  have  it  so ! 

Poems,    by    Gladys    Cromwell.     The    Macmillan 
Company. 
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Bad  Housekeeping 
in  Mv  ^  ard 

(Coyitinued  froDi  page  3?) 

for  him  to  submit  to  the  quarrclinjr 
and  pawing:,  and  whispevinjr  in  his  ear, 
of  bailiffs  and  lawyers  and  policemen. 
For  the  grist  must  be  ground  and  the 
judge  cannot  wait;  tomorrow  he  will 
have  another  grist,  and  in  the  after- 
noon of  today  he  must  hold  court 
some  place  else.  Here  again  a  live 
civic  conscience  would  not  endure  so 
intolerable  and  dangerous  a  sore  in 
the  community.  But  do  the  good  citi- 
zens in  their  fine  houses,  or  who  ride 
b/  in  their  fine  limousines,  feel  re- 
sponsible for  the  police  station?  Hard- 
ly— indeed  few  of  them  probably  have 
ever  taken  enough  interest  to  know 
anything  about  its  true  nature.  If  they 
knew,  they  could  hardly  escape  pangs 
of  conscience  that  men  and  women 
should  be  confined  in  its  horrible  cells, 
or  brought  to  dock  in  such  a  place. 

There  are  two  or  three  famous  So- 
cial Settlements,  in  or  near  the  ward, 
each  doing  a  great  intensive  good  work 
— they  have  often  been  beacon  lights 
that  have  led  the  way  in  such  matters 
as  playgrounds,  and  making  real 
Americans  out  of  swarming  immi- 
grants. But  somehow  here  also  dis- 
trust exists;  for  the  "best  people,"  and 
indeed  a  large  part  of  the  public  gen- 
erally, have  come  to  feel  doubtful  of 
the  good  they  do.  For  the  settlements, 
especially  since  the  war,  are  under 
suspicion;  I  state  simply  a  fact.  Some 
years  of  life  in  social  settlements,  now 
long  enough  past  to  give  a  bit  of  per- 
spective, has  left  a  great  respect  for 
the  work  they  have  done  in  focusing 
other  microscopes  than  mine,  and 
long  before  it,  on  civic  problems.  But 
"social  workers"  look  down  on  the  ;e 
not  engaged  in  professional  reform; 
and  the  outside  world  abundantly  re- 
turns their  contempt. 

We  might  search  further,  for  the 
ward  has  much  of  interest  still.  But 
have  we  not  come  upon  the  touch- 
stone of  our  problem  in  the  utter  lack 
of  a  sense  of  civic  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  everyday  man  and  woman? 
Even  the  best  of  us  say  in  a  plaintive 
voice,  "Why  if  I  vote — what  more  can 
I  do?" — forgetting  that  defensive  tac- 
tics never  won  a  battle.  Our  sense  of 
sacrifice  and  of  service  is  deep  and 
abiding  in  matters  which  touch  our 
families,  or  which  touch  our  country; 
but  as  for  our  community,  oh!  that  is 
a  different  matter.  We  must  have  some 
recompense,  some  reward  there;  we 
must  hold  office  or  have  a  public  con- 
tract before  public  service  can  be  ex- 
pected of  us.  Virtue  is  its  own  reward 
— everywhere  but  in  good  citizenship  I 
Is  it  not  fair  to  say  this?  Is  it  not 
true?  Is  it  not  true  to  say  our  sense  of 
public  service  is  sicklied  o'er  with  the 
ferment  of  self  interest?  Has  not  the 
acid  test  of  distrust  eaten  deep  into 
the  life  of  the  body -politic?  I  think  it 
has. 

What  is  the  cure?  Well  our  problem 
was  to  analyze  and  not  to  answer. 

Chicago,  111. 
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"I  knew  him  when.. 
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Throw  a  railroad  across  the  continent — 
and  all  along  the  line,  towns  and  factories 
and  farms  begin  to  spring  up  over  night. 

Civilization  follows  the  railroad. 

The  railroad  as  a  fore-runner  of  pro- 
gress has  never  been  more  truly  pre- 
sented than  in  the  part  the  steam  rail- 
roads of  America  have  played  in  making 
known  the  uses  of  electricity. 

Each  station  along  the  iron  trail  stands 
as  an  outpost  where  first  were  seen  the 
products  of  electrical  development  in 
practical  operation. 

Thus  between  1 880  and  1 890,  for  proof 
that  you  could  actually  talk  with  a  man 
through  one  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell's 
new  fangled  contraptions" — the  tele- 
phone—  people  from  Maine  to  California 
turned  to  the  railroad's  equipment  and 
saw  that  it  was  true. 

Then,  in  the  early  nineties,  even 
remote  communities  perched  high  up  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  saw  the  tales  of 
Thomas  Edison's  achievement  borne  out 
by  a  glittering  array  of  electric  lights  in 
railroad  station  and  yard. 

Familiarity  thus  gained  with  the 
electrical  idea  was  the  first  step  to  a  wide- 
spread demand  for  the  telephone  as  a 
common  carrier  of  speech  and  the  electric 
light  as  a  guardian  over  highway  and 
byway. 

To  the  extent  that  these  conveniences 
were  adopted,  life  and  property  received 
a  new  security,  and  the  conduct  of 
business  acquired  greater  facility. 

So  when  we  think  of  a  railroad  only 
as  a  means  of  transportation,  we  do  not 
appreciate  its  pioneer  service  in  3pread- 
ing  the  use  of  one  modem  improvement 
after  another  —  not  the  least  of  these 
being  electrical  apparatus. 


'estem  Etectric 
Company 

IVf*  20  '^^'"^  Electric  is  helfiing  to  fiofiularize  th« 
^^*^«  ""  use  of  eltctricity  by  distributing  the  products 
of  electrical  manufacturers  at  less  cost  than  they  can  do  it 
themselves.  Through  branches  in  all  targe  cities,  this  Com- 
pany serves  every  electrical  requirement  of  home,  office, 
factory  and  farm. 
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iMake  Every  Electric 
Socket  Twice' as  Useful 

Every  single  electric  socket  in  your  home  Can 
be  made  twice  as  useful  and  the  use  of  your  Electrical 
Appliances  twice  as  enjoyable  with 


The  Quality  Plug 
'Every  wired  homeneedsthreoormore" 

At  your         S^r^^SO 
Dealer's         JJ^.j^^ 

BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 
Chicago    New  York     San  Francixco 


Quality 


Style 


Duratex  Guaranteed  Shirts 

Insured  for  6  months'  wear 

"Buy  fhirtft  ilint  last.  Inok  well 
and  fit.  Postpaid  to  your  door." 
Introductory  Offer — Send  $6.85  and  receive  three  fine 
percale  shirts.  Assorted  neat  striped  soft  or  stiff  cuffs. 
Postpaid  or  C.  O.  D.  State  size.  Neat  Saratoga  silk 
tic,  85e.  extra.  Other  sets  at  $7.77,  58.95,  ?10.35  and 
$12.85. 

Shirts  of  the  better  kind.      A   shirt  to  fit  every  man. 
Catalog  free. 

GOODELL  &  CO..  506  DURATEX  BLDC.  NEW  YORK 

Largest  mail  order  iciioUsaU  haberdashery  house  in  the  -world 

MANUSCRIPT 

Suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK  issue;  any 
field,  25,000  \vord.«  and  upwards,  carefully  read 
and  considered  WITHOUT  charge.  Published  un- 
der our  imprint  and  management,  in  A-i  style,  if 
accepted.  Copy  must  be  forwarded  COMPLETE 
to  warrant  examination.  Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.. 
Inc.,    Uoston,    Mass. 


Are  You  Interested  in 
Your  Family  History? 

Our  new  catalogue 
contains  about  4000 
Titles  of  Genealogy 
and  Town  History, 
and  will  be  mailed  on 
receipt  of  5c.  in 
stamps. 

Goodspeed's    Bookshop 

Boston,  Mass. 


The  Human  Touch 

{Continued  from  page   38) 


requires  a  stupendous  lot  of  conver- 
sational laughing  gas  to  extract  a 
perfectly  healthy  dollar  from  a  victim 
and  to  make  him  beHeve  it  doesn't 
hurt!  I  feel  as  tho  I'd  taken  a  post- 
graduate course  in  the  science  of 
Understanding.  I've  become  such  a 
competent  judge  of  people — at  least, 
financially — that  I  can  almost  tell,  by 
looking  at  a  man's  feet,  just  how  much 
he's  going  to  contribute. 

I  vi'onder  if  you  know  the  big,  jolly, 
generous  looking  fat  man,  who  is  wait- 
ing for  his  "luncheon  date"  to  arrive, 
and  proceeds  to  entertain  himself  by 
telling  me  of  all  the  charities  to  which 
he  belongs.  He  thinks  mine  is  just 
splendid.  (It's  the  A.  T.  C.  P.  drive 
this  time.)  Why,  money  means  noth- 
ing to  him,  except  to  give  away.  And 
while  he's  talking,  he  drops  something 
in  my  box  "unconscious  like;"  and  the 
casual  listener,  hearing  the  coins  clink 
on  to  the  others,  as  they  fall  thru  the 
narrow  slot,  would  be  impatient  for 
evening  to  come  to  count  the  money, 
feeling  sure  that  he's  put  in  a  gold 
piece  or  two.  But  I  know  better.  I  can 
tell,  by  the  way  he  holds  his  fingers 
over  the  opening,  that  he  has  slipped 
'n  two  pennies,  and  I  smile  gently,  as 
he  leaves — abruptly.  His  "date"  has 
come!  Then  as  he  walks  past  my  booth 
on  his  way  out,  I  pretend  never  to 
have  seen  him  before,  and  ask:  "Don't 
you  want  to  give  to  the  poor  of  New 
York?"  just  to  hear  his  answer.  He 
smiles — first  at  the  lady,  who  toddles 
at  his  side,  trying  to  keep  step  with 
him,  and  then  at  me — and  he  has  such 
a  melting  "pleased-to-meet-you"  smile 
— and  he  says:  "Don't  you  remember, 
Miss,  I  just  contributed?"  And  I  can't 
help  wondering  which  one  of  them  is 
going  to  pay  for  the  lunch ! 

Then,  while  I'm  still  half  angry  and 
half  amused,  I  see  looming  up  before 
me  two  sumptuously  arrayed  daughters 
of  Eve.  One  of  them  is  swathed  in 
baby  lamb  and  chinchilla,  and  the  other 
in  Russian  sable,  and  birds  of  paradise 
have  found  a  home  in  the  waves  of 
their  luxurious  hair,  hair  grown 
blonde  in  service.  As  they  come  closer 
I  hear  the  clinking  of  mesh  bags 
against  vanity,  cases,  a  mingling  of 
"Chypre"  and  "Ambre  Antiques"  is 
wafted  toward  me;  and  I  quickly  re- 
call my  ready-to-wear  smile,  and  ask 
the  driveworn  question.  As  my  lady 
parts  her  soft,  red  lips  to  answer  I  am 
at  once  struck  and  blinded  by  a  daz- 
zling gold  tooth,  and  fairly  asphyxiat- 
ed by  a  whiff  of  Spearmint,  as  in 
dulcet  tones  she  tells  me:  "Dearie,  I 
have  did  all  I  can!"  "Oh,  blessed  Fath- 
er, alike  of  the  New  Poor,  and  the 
"Nouveau  Riche;"  why  didst  Thou  so 
misplace  Thy  gold?"  Money  covers 
such  a  multitude  of  grammatical  er- 
rors. 

But,  just  because  this  is  all  funny 
— in  a  way — don't  think  that  every 
person  left  a  laugh  in  my  memory. 
Some  of  the  drives  had  more  tears  in 
them  than  most  everyday  hearts  could 
stand.    It    wasn't   very    funny    when    a 


splendid,  glorious-looking  boy  in  khaki 
came  up  and  said  he  wanted  to  give  me 
something  for  the  Red  Cross;  and 
asked  me  to  take  a  dollar  out  of  his 
left  hand  coat  pocket.  I  thought  it  a 
bit  queer,  and  started  to  say  some- 
thing, jokingly,  about  his  wanting  to 
teach  me  to  pick  pockets,  but  the  words 
never  reached  my  lips,  because,  as  I 
looked  at  him  more  closely  I  realized 
that  the  sleeves  of  his  coat  hung  loose 
and  limp  at  his  sides — both  of  them 
empty.  The  poor  boy  saw  the  look  of 
pain  that  must  have  shot  across  my 
eyes,  and  he  smiled,  a  rather  tired  but 
courageous  smile;  the  smile  of  youth 
that's  dead,  of  wounded  hope;  and  he 
said:  "It's  darned  good  of  you  to  care 
so  much,  Miss,  but  it's  really  not  so 
bad.  I  still  can  dance,  you  know,  if  I 
can  get  a  girl  to  lead  me.  I  just  can't 
ever  play  on  my  fiddle  again,  that's 
all."  And  when  I  said  nothing — only 
because  I  could  say  nothing — he  asked 
again:  "Do  take  the  money,  won't  you? 
I  want  to  give  it  to  you.  Those  Red 
Cross  girls  were  angels!" 

It's  not  surprizing  that  we  won  the 
war,  with  boys  like  that  to  fight  for  us ! 

And  then  one  day,  and  on  another 
drive,  a  wrinkled  little  lady  limped  to- 
wards me,  and  she  handed  me  a  very 
old  and  thin  gold  watch.  "Please,  to  give 
this  to  the  Salvation  Army."  I  begged 
her  to  keep  it.  I  tried  to  convince  her 
that  they  would  appreciate  her  thought 
quite  as  much  as  the  gift.  But  she 
insisted:  "Don't  refuse  to  take  it, 
child;  it's  all  I've  got  and  I  couldn't 
sleep  nights  if  I  thought  I  hadn't  given 
something  to  the  Salvation  Army."  So 
you  see  I  had  to  take  it.  I  tried  to 
thank  her,  but  one  can't  say,  thank 
you,  for  a  gift  like  that. 

By  way  of  contrast  take  the  day. 
the  Sun  Flower  Club  gave  a  jubilee 
luncheon  in  the  hotel.  I  gazed  fas- 
cinated at  the  little  darlings  (the 
youngest  of  whom  must  have  been  at 
least  forty-nine)  as  they  tripped  gayly 
past  me,  in  starched  white  frocks  (this 
was  January)  ;  and  out  of  the  flutter 
a  big  broad  Britisher  appeared,  stalked 
up  to  me,  and  said:  "I  beg  pardon, 
Miss,  but  may  I  sit  next  to  you?  I'll 
buy  a  hundred  dollar  bond  from  you 
if  you'll  let  me  stay  and  watch  the 
baby  parade  go  by.  I'm  sorry  I  can't 
afford  any  more;  because  this  is  really 
the  rippingest  show  I've  ever  seen ! 
Gad,  but  they're  all  done  up  like  sore 
thumbs,  aren't  they?"  And  you  say  the 
English  haven't  a  sense  of  humor! 

And  it  was  during  the  Boy  Scout 
drive,  I  believe,  that  the  dentists'  con- 
vention met.  Ivory  specialists'  (as 
George  Ade  would  say)  poured  into 
the  hotel  from  all  over  the  country.  An 
earnest  looking  lot.  One  tooth  doctor 
came  up  to  me  and  handed  me  five  dol- 
lars. He  said  he  was  very  glad  to  give 
the  money  to  the  Boy  Scouts,  as  he 
had  several  of  his  own  at  home.  And 
then  he  proceeded  to  tell  me  that  what 
he  really  gave  me  the  money  for  was 
to  know  what  kind  of  tooth  paste  I 
used.     Can     you     see     the     "cat-that- 
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swallowed-the-canary"  expression  that 
crept  into  his  face  when  my  answer 
toki  him  that  the  particuhir  make  in 
which  I  induljred  was  the  same  as  he 
advocated  for  his  own  patients?  Then 
he  said:  "I  thoutrht  so,"  jrave  the 
Scouts  another  five  dollars,  and  was 
gone.  And  I  never  stopped  smiling:  till 
the  convention  packed  its  false  teeth 
and  were  scattered  over  the  globe 
again. 

Then  followed  the  "Braid  and  Trim- 
mings"  convention,  and  the  "Ready - 
to- Wears,"  !\iui  the  "Fillum  Magnates," 
and  the  "Daughters  of  Mississippi" 
and  the  "Sons  of  Oklahoma!"  And 
each  put  a  daub  of  color  on  my  futur- 
ist's "Study  from  Life."  Even  the  hon- 
est looking  young  liar,  who  told  me  he 
had  but  a  few  months  moi'e  to  live, 
and  then  asked  me  to  cash  a  check  for 
him.  I  wondered,  afterwards,  when  I'd 
been  told  he  was  a  fraud,  and  when  the 
cashed  check  came  back  marked  "no 
funds,"  why  I  had  trusted  him.  I  don't 
think  it  was  just  his  being  in  khaki 
and  that  my  sympathies  were  played 
upon;  I  believe  it  was  because,  among 
other  things,  he  told  me  he  had  four 
platinum  ribs,  and  as  I  was  contem- 
plating the  resetting  of  a  ring  at  the 
time,  I  knew  how  expensive  his  inside 
was.  But  it  was  all  in  the  game — and 
all  a  part  of  the  day's  drive.  The  drive 
which  seems  never  ending.  For  wars 
may  come  and  wars  may  go,  but  drives 
go  on  forever. 

New  York 

Do  You  Want  to  Go  Hungry  ? 

{Continued  from  page  35) 

Frequent  rains  interfered  with  plant- 
ing and  made  it  impracticable  to  util- 
ize such  labor  as  was  available  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Even  under  these  handicaps,  how- 
ever, the  farmers  can  plant  a  larger 
acreage  than  they  can  harvest  with 
the  available  labor.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty, therefore,  is  to  be  expected  at 
harvest  time.  If  the  weather  during 
the  remainder  of  the  season  should  be 
favorable  and  crops  should  be  abund- 
ant, it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  fai'mer  to  have  more  outside  help 
than  is  now  in  sight.  It  is  highly  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  industries 
other  than  agriculture  should  spare, 
for  a  short  period  during  hai*vest,  men 
who  have  had  farm  experience  and 
who  will  be  willing  to  aid  in  gather- 
ing the  crops.  Industrial  plants  which 
discontinue  their  operations  for  a  i 
period  each  year  should,  so  far  as  is  I 
practicable,  see  that  their  shutdowns  i 
are  made  during  the  harvest  season  in  ' 
their  localities,  thereby  relieving  labor 
at  a  time  when  it  is  most  needed  on  the 
farms.  Unless  this  is  done,  great  loss 
of  matured  crops  may  result  and  will 
be  keenly  felt  by  consumers  next 
winter.  i 

I  have  recently  made  two  sugges- 
tions to  chambers  of  commerce  and  : 
other  commercial  and  civic  bodies  in 
cities.  The  first  suggestion  is  that  each 
look  into  the  problems  of  the  truck- 
ing areas  around  its  own  city.  Each 
city  has,  in  this  regard,  a  problem  that 


August  Nights 

Will  bring  to  millions 
Bubble  Grains  in  Milk 

Don't  put  aside  your  Puffed  Grains  when  breakfast  ends  in  sum- 
mer. Children  want  them  all  day  long,  and  there's  nothing  better 
for  them. 

The  supreme  dish  for  luncheon  or  for  supper  is  Puffed  Wheat  in 
milk.  The  airy  grains — puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size — taste 
like  food  confections.  Yet  every  morsel  is  whole  wheat  with  every 
food  cell  blasted. 

The  finest  foods  ever  created 

Puffed  Wheat,  Puffed  Rice  and  Corn  Puffs  are  the  finest  grain 
foods  in  existence 

Never  were  cereals  so  enticing.  The  grains  are  fairy-like  in  tex- 
ture, the  flavor  is  like  nuts.  They  seem  like  tidbits,  made  only  to 
entice. 

Yet  they  are  major  foods,  with  every  food  cell  steam-exploded,  so 
digestion  is  easy  and  complete. 

They  will  take  the  place  of  pastries,  sweets,  etc.,  if  you  serve 
them  all  day  long.  And  at  meal-time  they  will  make  whole-grain 
foods  tempting. 


Puffed  Wheat 


Puffed  Rice 


Corn  Puffs 

The  Three  Bubble  Grains 


On  ice  cream 

I'ufTod  Grains  taste  like  airy  nut- 
meats,  and  they  melt  into  the  cream. 
The    dish    is    made    doubly    delightful. 


Puffed  Grains  are  made  by  Prof.  Anderson's  process.  A  hundred 
million  steam  explosions  occur  in  every  kernel.  They  are  the  best- 
cooked  grain  foods  in  existence.  Serve  all  three  kinds,  at  all  hours, 
in  all  the  ways  folks  like  them. 

The  Quaker  Qatb  G;>mpaiYy 

Sole  Makers  ,.07 
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THE  men  who  make  big  money  are  not  so  different  from  those  who  don't — but  the  methods  used  by  the  men  who 
reach  the  top  are  as  superior  to  the  ordinary  man's  methods  as  a  modern  rifle  is  to  an  Indian's  bow  and 
arrow.  Arm  yourself  with  their  weapons  of  success — and  you  too  will 


Succeed — in  a  Big  Way 


Here  are  six  wonderful  courses  which  are  briefly  described  on  these  two  pages.     Read  about  each  one  care- 
fully.    See  how  each  course  will  train  and  develop  one  of  the   great  faculties  that  will  qualify  you  for  a  "big 

money"  position.  Taken  together,  these  six  courses  are  a 
veritable  Ambitious  Man's  Success  University.  Each  course 
has  been  prepared  out  of  actuul,  practical  experience,  by  an 
expert  of  country-wide  reputation,  a  recognized  authority  in 
the  subject  covered — such  as  David  M.  Roth,  the  famous  mem- 
ory expert;  Katherine  M.  H.  Blackford,  M.  D.,  the  celebrated 
character  analyst;  Dr.  Frederick  Houk  Law,  well-known  pub- 
lic speaker  and  teacher;  Arthur  Newcomb,  nationally-known 
salesmanager  and  phenomenal  salesman;  Edward  Earle  Pur- 
inton,  foremost  efl!iciency  engineer  and  organizer;  and  Wesley 
W.  Ferrin,  prominent  economist. 

Each  of  these  specialists  in  mind-training  for  bigger  suc- 
cess is  ready  to  teach  you — through  these  courses — at  a 
ridiculously  small  investment  on  your  part.  Big  executives 
with  whose  names  almost  everyone  is  familiar,  have  paid  as 
high  as  $1,000  per  class  for  Mr.  Roth's  personal  services  in 
giving  instruction  in  Memory  Training  to  their  employes.  Dr. 
Blackford  has  been  paid  thousands  in  counsel  fees  by  big 
corporations  such  as  the  General  Electric  Co.  and  other  large 
firms.  Yet  you  can  now  get  the  benefits  of  their  systematic 
teaching  at  a  trifling  investment.     It  is  an  investment — ^be- 
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cause  each  of  these  wonderful  courses  furnishes  you 
some  of  the  tools,  the  methods,  that  all  big,  successful 
men  use  to  earn  their  phenomenal  salaries.  You 
can  earn  more  too — much  more — with  these  modern 
weapons  of  business  life. 

Send  No  Money 

Read    about   all    the   courses   described   on   these 
pages,  select   those   which   will  give  you   the   kinds 
of  mind  training  you  need  most,  and  check  on  the 
coupon    those   you   want    to    examine   free   for   five 
days.     Then,  mail  the  coupon — without   a  cent  of 
money  !     The  courses  you  select  will  be  sent  you    /' 
at  once,  all  charges  prepaid.     Examine  them  thor-   '  ' 
oughly  for  five  days.     Then,  if  you  have  the  slight- 
est cause  for  dissatisfaction — and  we  feel  sure  you 
will  not — return  any  or  all.  and  you  will  owe  noth- 
ing.    But   if  you   feel,   as  thousands   of  others  do,       / 
that  you   have   found   the  methods   that   will  make 
your    brain    pay    you    bigger    dividends,    send    the 
small    amount    for   each   course 
noted  on   the  coupon. 

You  take  no  risk.  You  have 
everything  to  gain.  Send  no 
money  I     Just  mail  the  coupon. 

Owing  to  the  constantly 
changing  costs  of  paper,-  print- 
ing and  binding,  this  offer  is 
made  for  only  a  limited  time — 
so  act  today  ! 
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Independent  Corporation 

Publishers  of  The  Independent   Weekly. 
311  Sixth  Ave.  New  York  ^ 

You  may  send  me  the  Course  or  Courses  checked  below.  Within  five  days 
after  receipt  I  will  either  remail  the  eourse  (or  courses)  or  send  you  the  price 
indicated  after  each  in  full  payment. 


D 

D 

n 


Roth    Memory    Course     ($7). 
By    David    M.    Roth. 

How      to      Read      Character      at 
Sight     ($7). 
By   Dr.    K.    M.    H.    Blackford. 

Mastery   of   Speech    ($7). 

By    Frederick    Houk    Law. 


a 
n 


Name 


Address 


Super-Salesmanship     ($7). 
By    Arthur    Newcomb. 

Practical   Course  in   Personal   Ef- 
ficiency   ($7). 
By    Edward    Earle    Purinton. 

Ferrin     Money-Making     .Account 
System    ($3..50). 
By   Wesley    W.    Ferrin. 


.IND.  7-10-20. 
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The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel 
for  pleasure,  health  or  business ;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost ;  trips  by  land  and  sea ;  tours  domestic 
and  foreign.  This  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because 
of  the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels 
everywhere.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,  The  Inde- 
pendent, New  York. 


COOK'S   Travel    Service 


To  Bce  an  evhibition  of  Japan's 
national  flower,  the  chrysanthe- 
mum, against  the  gorgeous  setting 
of  the  autumn  maples,  is  one  of 
many  glorious  memories  of  these 
Eastern  lands  to  treasure  through- 
out your  lifetime.  Our  escorted  Fall  Tours  to  Japan  and 
China  Leave  the  Pacific  Coast  in  September  and  October, 

The  Sag^uenay  River,  Quebec,  etc. 

to  most  of  the  places  worth  seeing  in  the  lake 


No  matter  where  you  are  planning 
to  go,  or  what  you  wish  to  see, 
there  is  an  escorted  Cook's  Tour 
that  will  dovetail  into  your  itiner- 
ary.     And  then    you    will    really 

attain  the  objects  of  your  travel. 

Sailings  during  July,  August  and  Septemher.     Arrange- 
ments can  he  made  for  trips  by  airplane  and  airship. 
14.  glorious    vacation    days,  including    6-day    cruises  by 
exclusively  reserved  steamer  from  Montreal,  with  visits 
country.       Starting  July  17th,  31st;  August  14th,  28lh. 


Ask  for  Booklets 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  NEW  YORK 

Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Montreal  Toronto 


ADIRONDACKS 

Grand  View 
Hotel 

LAKE  PLACID,  N.  Y. 

OPEN  JUNE  TO  OCTOBER 


One  of  the  largest  and  best  conducted 
hotels  ill  the  Adirondack  region;  hotel 
grounds  extend  over  400  acres;  overlooking 
two  beautiful  lakes;  with  a  range  of  moun- 
tain peaks  in  every  direction;  refined  home 
comforts  and  surroundings;  elevator;  rooms 
with   bath. 

Cuisine  of  Superlative  Goodness 

All  Outdoor  Diversions  for 
Young  and  Old 

The  ideal  place  for  rest  or  the  strenuous 
life.  EverythiiiR  to  your  liking  with  crea- 
ture comforts  to  make  your  holiday  benefi- 
cial and  delightful. 

For    particulars    address 
M.  B.  Marshall,  Manager,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 


Europe  and  the  Battlefields 

"S     Tours — Exceptional    Variety    in    Routes    and    Prices. 
American  Travel  Club,      Vox  S  42 li.    WilmiuEton.  Del. 


IBver 

Tralnsick 


Seasick  ? 

Be   guided   by  the  experience 

of  thousands  of  travelers  the 

world  over  and  use 

MOTHERSELL'S 

SEASICK   REMEDY 

It  prevents  and  relieves  nausea. 
Officially  adopted  by  Steamship 
Companies  on  both  fresh  and  salt 
water.  Contains  no  cocaine,  mor- 
phine, opium,  chloral,  coal  tar  pro- 
ducts or  their  derivatives, nor  other 
habit  forming  drugs. 

Sold  bylcadiiiK  drugrKists  —  60c 
and  $1.20  on  pfu.-u  uitee  of  satisfac- 
tion or  money  refunded. 


is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  any 
other  city.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  doing  what  it 
can  toward  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems but  our  advice  and  our  aid  must 
necessarily  be  of  a  general  sort.  Fre- 
quently, not  even  the  state  agencies 
can  give  to  them  the  close  attention 
that  a  local  organization  is  in  position 
to  give.  Each  organization  knows  the 
extent  to  which  the  food  supply  of  the 
city  in  which  it  is  located  depends 
upon  the  trucking  areas  immediately 
surrounding  it.  It  knows,  or  by  con- 
ferring with  the  truck  growers  may 
know,  the  peculiar  labor  problems  that 
have  to  be  met.  It  can  go  far  toward 
solving  them  if  it  will  give  them  seri- 
ous consideration — and  I  think  all  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  matter  is  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  any  organization. 

The  other  suggestion  is  that  every- 
thing feasible  be  done  to  add  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  men 
of  each  community  who  may  be  in- 
duced to  spend  their  vacation  in  help- 
i  ful  farm  work.  Arrangements  might 
be  made,  in  many  instances,  for  the 
men  to  go  out  in  groups  of,  say  ten 
or  twelve,  or  even  fifteen  or  twenty, 
using  their  own  automobiles  or  other 
machines  secured  for  the  purpose. 
Camps  might  be  established  in  which 
the  men  could  live,  and  they  could  be 
made  comparable  in  comfort,  con- 
venience and  pleasure  to  hunting 
camps.  The  men  probably  would  per- 
form no  more  strenuous  physical  work 
in  the  fields  than  most  men  do  in  a 
hard  day's  hunting.  With  the  camp 
available,  they  would  be  certain  of  a 
comfortable  relaxation  period  at  the 
end  of  the  day's  work.  In  other  words, 
form  groups  to  go  out  this  season  and 
establish  "harvest  camps"  instead  of 
"hunting  camps." 

Seasonal  farm  work  of  this  kind 
gives  college  students  and  city  men  an 
opportunity  to  earn  good  wages  dur- 
ing their  vacation  period.  The  camp 
system  would  give  them  tiie  additional 
opportunity  of  securing  a  good  whole- 
some, recreating  vacation.  Many  busi- 
ness and  office  men  would  probably 
undertake  special  farm  work  under  an 
arrangement  such  as  this,  with  ac- 
quaintances making  up  the  camping 
party,  who  would  not  enjoy  it  under 
ordinary  conditions.  These  suggestions, 
if  acted  upon,  will  bring  temporary 
relief. 

The  existing  drain  of  industry  upon 
farm  labor  must  not  be  permitted  to 
continue,  however,  and  it  is  the  mutual 
problem  of  all  to  locate  the  fundamen- 
tal problem  and  help  solve  it.  The  an- 
swer lies  someyhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  "Make  farming  sufficiently  at- 
tractive from  both  a  financial  and  so- 
cial standpoint,  to  attract  and  hold  a 
sufficient  number  of  our  people  upon 
the  farms  to  give  us  a  proper  balance 
in  population  between  the  cities  and 
the  country." 

Washington,  D.  C. 


I  kissed  her  tempting  ruby  lips, 

An  act  quite  diabolic; 
For  since  I  stole  those  honied  sips 

I  have  the  painter's  colic. 

— Pelican. 
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Independent  Opinions 


Dear  Sir: 

The     Republican     platform     in     five 
words : 

Damn   Wilson;    Dodjre  the   Issues. 
Very  sincerely, 

Wm.  r.  AlKIN. 


solditMs  in  Ciuiip  l>t>vt>iis  (:i!ul  probalily  in 
other  I'limps  I  an*  anxious  to  go  to  Ar- 
iiionia.  but  ('ongross  rofusos  to  back  us. 
W'itliout  some  kind  of  imblic  support  \vi> 
<'an  <Io  uotbiug. 

IOdwako  11.  .Iamks. 
I'rivatf.    ."UJth    Infantry. 
(\iiiil>    Dcri'nu.    Ma.ssurh iisctts 


All  Americans  are  not  so  deaf  as 
the  Senators  to  the  piteous  appeal  of 
Armenia.  If  the  United  States  as- 
sumed the  mandate  for  Armenia  of- 
fered by  the  Allies  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  send  any  unwilling:  sol- 
diers for  enoufrh  jrallant  younjr  Ameri- 
cans would  respond  to  the  call  to  pro- 
vide the  temporary  force  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order  in  the  new  republic. 
The  Armenians  in  America  say  they 
could  raise  5000  to  10,000  from  their 
own  papulation  and  besides  there  are 
others  who  would  pro  to  the  rescue  of 
Armenia  if  they  were  only  allowed  to 
as  the  following  letter  shows: 

At  this  critical  niomont.  when  the  people 
of  Arnifuia  are  abandoned  by  those  gov- 
ernments which  shouhl  bo  their  |)rote(>tors. 
many  soldiers  in  Cami)  Devens  would  like 
to  have  a  way  opened  to  them  as  soldiers 
for  going  to  the  relief  of  Armenia.  Tht? 
motive  which  animates  us  is  one  of  i)ure 
chivalry.  The  idea  of  aiding  Armenia  is  in 
the  air,  but  it  needs  to  be  crystallized  into 
action.  A  campaign  of  meetings  and  agi- 
tation   should    be    started    at    once.    Many 


Dear  Sir: 

Why  not  a  Pollyanna  ticket,  with  the 
motto,  "the  g-reatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number"?  I  suggest: 

President — Norman  TIapgood. 

\'ict'-I'resi(lent  — Congrcssiuan    P.land. 

Secretary  of  State  -Sjieaker  Thaddeus 
Sweet. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury — .James  L. 
I.aiighlin. 

Secn>tarv  of  War — (Jeneral  Tasker  ^l. 
Hliss. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy — Will  Lcviugtou 
Comfort. 

Attorney-(ieueral — Daniel   Smiley. 

Postmaster-General— Rev.  Austin  II. 
.Tolly. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior — Henry  B.  Joy. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture — Rutfin  O. 
Pleasant. 

Secretary  of  Commerce — H.  Nel.son  Gay. 

Secretary  of  Labor — Owen  R.  Lovcjoy. 
Yours  trulv, 

O.  B.  Happy. 

We  commission  our  correspondent 
to  prepare  forthwith  the  Campaign 
Glad  Book. 


Kaiserdom  Again? 

(Continued  from  page  39) 


publican  to  a  monarchical  form  of  gov- 
ernment, not  to  tell  of  a  single  return 
of  the  German  people  to  monarchy, 
where  monarchy  means  such  virtue, 
strength    and   progressiveness? 

"We  are  the  sane  party  in  the 
state,  the  other  parties  the  insane 
ones,"  a  junker  relative  wrote  to  me  on 
this  head.  "We  take  our  stand  on  the 
firm  ground  of  human  experience  and 
nature,  while  the  Democrats  and  So- 
cialists are  leagued  to  nothing  more 
stable  than  inflated  theories  about  eco- 
nomics. Put  your  question  about,  my 
dear  cousin.  Ask  if  the  people  will 
come  back  to  us." 

The  argument  that  the  trend  of  the 
times  is  against  them  is  met  with  in  a 
spirit  of  calm  assurance.  "Who  knows 
better  than  we?"  they  ask. 

"What  is  the  trend  of  the  times?  We 
have  been  facing  and  managing  so- 
called  trends  of  time  in  Prussia  for 
centuries.  After  the  Napoleon  wars  we 
lent  efficient  aid  in  stemming  the  flood 
tide  of  revolution  thruout  the  north  of 
Europe.  In  1848,  we  dammed  the  tide 
of  republicanism  in  Germany.  When 
the  tide  of  social  democratism  arose  in 
the  empire  and  we  saw  it  could  not  be 
stopped,  we  diverted  it  to  the  uses  of 
the  state.  Have  our  hands  lost  their 
cunning  because  we  hoisted  puppets 
into  the  seat  of  government  to  bear  the 
odium  of  signing  an  ignominious 
peace?  Or  will  a  time  arrive  instead 
when  the  Fatherland  not  only,  but  the 
whole  world,  will  turn  to  us  as  the  one 
existing     group     skilled     and     intrepid 


enough  to  master  a  trend  which,  this 
time,  is  one  that  threatens  to  over- 
flow civilization  and  disintegrate  all 
its  social  structures?" 

Morally  junkers  are  unbent.  No 
sense  of  repentance  over  the  past  op- 
presses them.  A  minority  affirm  they 
would  have  won  had  the  people  backed 
them  enough;  the  rest  say  stoically: 
"A  great  war  was  lost;  poverty  and 
social  discord  have  ensued,  as  they  en- 
sue in  all  cases  of  unsuccessful  wars. 
Against  this  one  failure  on  our  part 
remains  the  record  of  a  long  succes- 
sion of  victories.  Moreover  the  end  is 
not  yet."  Their  attitude  is  one  of  poise. 
To  the  factions  opposing  them  none  of 
their  off'enses  is  more  irritating;  tho 
many  are  the  individuals  who  despite 
everything  feel  a  certain  pride  over 
the  Fatherland  possessing  a  body  of 
men  capable  still  of  world-defying 
arrogance.  It  is  the  self-confidence,  the 
solidarity  and  known  competency  of 
junkers  as  a  political  group  and  ad- 
versary, that  disturbs  them.  For  it  is 
a  maxim  of  political  science  that  when 
an  inter-group  struggle  takes  place  as 
is  occurring  in  Germany  between  the 
bourgeoisie,  the  junkers  and  the  labor- 
ing classes,  that  that  group  gets  the 
upper  hand  in  the  long  run  which  is 
the  best  organized  and  the  most  compe- 
tently led,  the  period  between  being 
characterized  generally  by  the  emer- 
gence on  top  first  of  one  group  and 
then  of  another,  for  a  brief  space  of 
time. 

At  present,  the  burgher  group  is  in 


Your  Hotel 
in  New  York 


WHEN  you  come  to 
New  York,  make 
the  Hotel  Astor 
your  home.  It  i.s  more  than 
a  mere  stopping  place.  It 
is  New  York  epitomized. 

Situated  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  metropolis,  the  Hotel 
Astor  is  the  logical  scene 
of  New  York's  most  im- 
pressive functions.  Here 
Big  Business  meets  for 
consultation.  Here  are  held 
receptions  for  distin- 
guished foreign  visitors 
and  ambassadors.  The  Ho- 
tel Astor  is  chosen  for 
great    National    festivities. 

Whether  you  need  a  single 
room  or  an  elaborate  suite, 
you  will  obtain  at  the  Hotel 
Astor  the  utmost  in  com- 
fort. 

Roof  Garden 

From  the  magnificent  open 
air  Roof  Garden  to  the  cool 
Orangerie  and  the  numer- 
ous lounges,  promenades, 
writing  rooms  and  restau- 
rants you  will  find  a  spot 
to  fit  your  every  mood.  The 
cuisine  and  service  are  su- 
perb. 

Do  not  run  the  risk  of 
marring  your  visit  by  ac- 
cepting less  than  the  Hotel 
Astor  offers  you  —  nor 
waste  time  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  more  elsewhere. 


HOTEL  ASTOR 

Frederick  A.  Muschenheim 

Broadway,  44th  and  45th  Sts. 
New  York 


Granliden  Hotel 

LAKE  SUNAPEE,  N.  H. 
Under  New  Management 

Catering  to  a  discriminating  clientele 

Golf,   Tennis,   Boatingf,    Canoeing^ 
Bathingr, Fishing:,  Riding:,  Dancing 

Cottages  for  rent.      Booklet  sent  on 
request 

New    York  Office:    HOTEL  SAN   RAFAEL 
65-69  W.  45th  St..  r.ear  5th  Ave 

J.  Thomas  Russell,  Prop. 

Also  Hotel  Russell.  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y, 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


THE    SXOISJE    SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,     Box    5,    New  York 
FIFTY-FOURTH     YEAR 

A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open  Country.     Lower  School  for  Boys  9  to  12. 

LOCATION:     50  miles  iroiii  New  York   on  a  spur  of  Storm  King  Mountain,  900  feet  above  sea  level.     Healthiul,  iuvieoratiug, 
unusually  adapted  to  a  sane  and  sintple  out  of  door  hie 

WORK;     Preparation  for  College  or  Business  Liie     recent  graduate?  in  12  leading  colleges.      Each  boy  studied  physically  and 
luentally  to  increase  individual  emcienc\       small  ci,»Sses       A  te,icher  for  every  seven  boys. 

ATHLETICS:     Two  fields  with  excellent  Ui.uiue&  lor  all  sports,  under  supervision  :  hilcing.  woods  life,  swimming  pool. 
Vi^u  are  iitvtUa  to  cotn^  ana  s"  for yourseij,     Cataics  .r^'f/  on  appiicattt^i:. 

AIjVAN  E.  DUERR,  Eeadmasier 


L.. 


DEAN  ACADEMY 

FRANKUN,  MASS.      54th  YEAR 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  home- 
like atmosphere,  thorough  and  efficient  training 
in  every  department  of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal 
and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal  endowment  per- 
mits liberal  terms,  $350-$45o  per  year.  Special 
course    in    Domestic    Science. 

For   catalogue   and   information   address 

ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE.  Litt.D..  Principal 


Dr.Esen>\'em 


[jaro'IMUBCTailMIMUMUMIMUMlltflJIi^ 

^aintng  jor /Tttlliorsliip 

How toWnte.'Whfsito  Write,  R" 
^and  Where  to  sell. 

CuttiValc  your  mind.  DcVeTop    1 1 
your  literary  gifts .  Maste  r  IKe      v  j 
arl-of  self^eXpression.Makc 
your  spare  time  profitatle. 
Tum  vojjr  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short- Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play, Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.7  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.    Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,  helpful  advice.      Real  teaching. 
One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  ttoriei  and/ 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it     Another  pupil  received  over  Jl.OOO  before 
completing  her  first  course.     Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone.   '' 
There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.   The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department     The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer' t  Library,  13  volumes;  descripUva 
booklet  free.  We  also  publish  Tht  Writer's  Monthly,  Ihe  lead-  ' 
i  for  lilerary  workers  ;  sample  copy  20  cents,  annual 
subscnption  $2.00.  Besides  our  teachipg  service,,  we  offer  8 
manuscript  criticism  Service. 

150-Page  illustrated  catalogue  free.  PUat  AJJrat 

Z^e.  Home  Oarrespondence  School 

Dep't.  304   Springfield,  Mass. 


iUiz.»ti-»K-n-W:-tt.-Ui-9ti-ni-W-*t,-%t> 


NEW-CHURCB  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

48  Quincy  SI..  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Established  1866.     Three  years'    course.      College  preparation 
desired.     The  curriculum  includes  systematic  study  ol  the  theolog- 
ical writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  and  spiritual  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures.     Courses  by  correbpondence  when  desired 
For  catalo',^ue  and  intormaliou,  address 

WILLIAM  L.  WORCESTEIl.  President. 


SALESMEN— Cily  or  Traveling  u^rcS 

Send  for  list  of  lines  and  full  particulars.  Prepare  in 
spare  time  to  earn  the  big  salaries — $2,500  to  $10,000 
a  year.  Employment  services  rendered  members.  National 
Salesmen's  Training  Association.     Dept.  1 60-H,  Chicago,  111. 


tkw  InviStttitm 

I  IMPROVES  YOUR  \ 

^  ENGLISH  ^ 

In  15  Minutes  a  Day 

Sherwin  Cody,  the  well-known  teach 
er  of  practical  English,  has  perfected  a 
new  patented  invention  which,  in  1-5 
minutes  of  your  dally  spare  time,  will 
quickly  give  you  unusual  command  of 
language.  Students  of  this  "100 'o  Self- 
Correcting  Method"  secured  more  im- 
provement in  five  weeks  than  had  pre- 
viously been  obtained  by  other  pupils  in 
two  years.  15  minutes  each  day  of 
YOUR  spare  time  can  now,  thru 
Sherwin  Cody,  make  you  speak  or  write  clearly,  force- 
fully,  correctly,   and   convincingly. 

•*100%  Self-Correcting  Course" 

The  average  person  in  business  is  only  61  'r  eltfcient 
in  the  vital  points  of  English  grammar.  That  is  be- 
cause the  methods  of  teaching  English  in  school  left 
the  student  only  a  hazy  idea  of  the  subject — the 
"rules"  did  not  stick  in  his  mind.  But  Shenvin 
Cody's  new  Invention  upsets  all  old  standards  of 
teaching  English.  And  it  overcomes  the  only  weak 
point  in  instruction-by-mall.  It  actually  takes  the 
plate  of  an  instructor  at  your  elbow.  It  assigns  you 
lessons  in  Letter  Writing.  Spelling,  Punctuation, 
Grammar,  Reading  and  Conversation.  corre<;ts  thera 
for  you.  and  anticipates  your  questions.  It  even 
guides  your  paper  and  assigns  you  your  perceotage 
till  you  reach  the  100  7c   mark. 

fnterestinsr  Free  Booklet 

Mr,  Cody  laa  written  an  irterestng  booklet  entitled  ««How  to  Write 
and  bpeakMaBterljEnelish,  "ex  plaining  hifl  new  course  in  detail.  If  \ou 
feel  your  lack  ol  Language  Power,  if  you  are  ever  embarraeeed  by  ii.is 
takes  in  ^atnina^,  spelling  or  piinctnatioQ,  if  you  cannot  command  the 
exact,  correct  words  toexpreeayour  ideas,  this  liociklet  will  be  a  revelation 
to  you.  Send  for  it  now.  Learn  how  Sherwin  Cody  "s  new  invention  makes 
comtnand  ol  lan^age  easy  to  gain  in  15  minutes  of  your  daily  spare 
^ime.      Mail  a  letter  orpostcard  fortbls  booklet,  atonoe. 

SHERWIN  CODY  SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH 
Dept.  197.  News  Building.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


You  Know  at  Least  Ten  People 

who  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  a  copy  of  THE 
INDEPENDENT  with  your  compliments.  If 
you  will  send  their  names  and  addresses  by  an 
early  mail,  we  shall  send  the  copies  promptly. 
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control  of  the  government,  but  it  is  a 
heterogeneous  mass,  quite  lacking  in  a 
developed  sense  of  group  loyalty,  as 
distinguished  from  factional  loyalty. 
The  Moderate  Socialists  in  it  have  un- 
dergone discipline  only  as  Socialists; 
the  Centerists,  discipline  chiefly  as 
Catholics,  while  the  record  of  other 
factions  has  been  one  of  veering  op- 
portunely from  the  liberal  to  the  con- 
servative side.  None  of  the  parties  had 
any  experience  of  the  democratism  to 
whose  flag  they  resorted  in  the  after- 
crisis  of  the  war.  As  a  fighting  body, 
the  coalition  is  devoid  of  any  element  of  ■ 
esprit  de  corps  except  a  sense  of  the 
need  of  common  forbearance.  Its  lead- 
ers are  unversed  in  the  practise  of 
government  and  strategy  on  a  large 
national  scale.  They  are  dependent  on 
precedence  or  the  advice  of  officials  of 
the  old  regime  in  international  affairs. 
The  coalition  attitude  is  one  of  wary 
shifting. 

A  psychical  power  of  passion  that 
could  fuse  the  bulky  group  into  a  com.- 
pact  mass  is  wanting  to  it.  Spiritual 
force  has  served  in  other  cases  to 
transform  revolutionaries  into  an  ef- 
ficient combative  force  vehement  both 
in  purpose  and  power,  as  witness  the 
citizen  group  in  France  a  century  ago 
and  the  Reds  in  Russia.  But  this  force 
seems  to  be  only  evoked  where  there 
are  accumulative  stores  of  wrath;  and, 
as  junkers  know,  there  exists  no  an-  f 
cient  stores  of  resentment  in  the 
hearts  of  German  burghers  against 
Kaiserism. 

Ardor  of  wrath,  due  to  an  idea  of 
injustices  to  be  avenged,  is  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Left,  the  Independent  So- 
cialists and  Communists.  This  group  is 
small  comparatively,  but  it  counts 
more  as  a  potential  fighting  power,  in 
the  eyes  of  junkers,  than  the  big  mid- 
dle group.  The  units  composing  its 
core,  besides  being  inspired  by  fierce 
passion,  are  disciplined  and  imbued 
with  a  spirit  of  group  loyalty.  It  is  the 
only  group  of  the  three  whose  ideas 
have  been  narrowed  to  a  clear-cut  pur- 
pose. The  purpose  is  the  speedy  imno- 
sition  of  pure  socialism  on  the  country 
by  any  means  whatsoever. 

The  situation,  as  seen  by  junkers,  is 
thus  one  of  simplicity;  over  against 
them  are  two  groups,  an  end  group 
seething  with  morose  passion,  impa- 
tient of  politics  and  eager  for  bodily 
combat,  and  a  middle  group  whose 
chief  concern  is  the  passive  one  of 
holding  its  dominance  by  holding  to- 
gether. Every  day,  out  of  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness  over  the  aggressive  atti- 
tude of  the  Communists,  individuals 
desert  the  middle  group  for  theirs;  or, 
out  of  misery,  march  over  to  the  Com- 
munists. It  is  never  the  other  way 
about;  the  big  middle  group  gets  no  ac- 
cretions. "Democracy  secured  us  peace 
with  the  Allies,  yes,"  the  deserters 
say,  "but  that  was  long  ago.  And  the 
peace  pact  itself  was  poor  enough. 
Since  then  democracy  has  done  noth- 
ing but  try  to  bind  us  with  promises, 
while  license  has  been  replacing  our 
old  German  order."  And  on  returning 
into  the  ranks  of  the  junkers'  cou- 
servative  flag,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  they 
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are  not  reflecting  on  how  they  had  al- 
ways been  told  that  the  boasted  free- 
dom of  democracy  is  another  name  for 
license  and  rule  by  the  majority,  a 
rule  by  nobody.  Their  leaders  are 
doubtlessly  honest  and  clever  men.  But 
they  are  feeble  rulers.  It  is  only  a 
monarchy  like  the  old  one  t'uit  can  re- 
store kultur. 

And  the  junkers,  whose  prevision 
caused  these  ideas  to  be  inculcated  into 
the  minds  of  people,  and  who  still  put 
out  propajranda  of  the  same  nature, 
see  the  time  comintj  when  deserters 
from  democracy  will  include  sophisti- 
cated men  in  hosts.  For  thousands  of 
property  owners  are  among  the  burgh- 
er parties,  and  should  the  Communist 
group  appear  about  to  win,  they  would 
join  in  a  flight  to  the  militarist  junker 
camp. 

(Communists  made  their  first  attack 
directly  the  new  government  was  first 
established.  And  so  early  as  then, 
junker  chiefs  had  the  satisfaction  of 
beholding  it  make  a  tactical  mistake. 
For  tho  it  was  without  the  prestige  of 
royalty,  it  treated  the  insurgents  with 
royal  rigor,  so  turning  what  was  a 
handful  of  individual  mad  theorists 
into  revengeful  leaders,  who  built  up 
a  party  at  its  left. 

Then  in  December,  1919,  Democrats 
published  their  "program,"  a  tactical 
mistake  in  respect  of  the  time  chosen; 
since  the  mutinous  working  classes 
were  being  held  in  leash  mainly  by  the 
promises  of  their  (majority)  Socialist 
colleagues  of  socializing  industries, 
and  the  program  demands  cooperation 
in  industries.  "The  socialization  of  the 
means  of  production  in  the  sense  of 
their  gradual  acquisition  by  the  state 
would  be  a  fatal  bureaucratization  of 
industry,"  it  declares.  And  with  what 
dynamic  results! 

Ignorant  as  the  masses  are  of  the 
shifting  balance  of  power  in  coalition 
cabinets,  inept  even  at  distinguishing 
the  democratic  party  from  their  so- 
called,  democratic  government,  and, 
sticking  in  the  old  conception  of  gov- 
ernment as  a  single-minded  power, 
they  mistook  the  program  for  some- 
thing like  a  fiat  which  extinguished 
their  hopes  of  a  new  order  of  things 
and  left  them  subject  to  capitalism, 
something  they  hate  worse  than  mili- 
tarism. 

On  January  13,  enraged  working- 
men  were  assailing  the  Reichstag.  The 
Government  had  them  repelled  and 
decimated  by  arms;  then  declared  the 
situation  in  Germany  cleared;  and  cor- 
respondents of  the  foreign  press  in 
Berlin,  who  had  failed  to  report  the 
issue  of  the  program  or  to  perceive 
its  connection  with  the  riot  and  its 
J  probable  enduring  effects,  so  cabled  to 
the  outside  world!  My  junker  cor- 
respondents described  the  situation  as 
"volcanic." 

Here  again  is  another  point  in 
which  junkers  enjoy  an  advantage 
over  their  opponents.  Their  own  se- 
crets are  impenetrable;  whereas  they 
can  command  sources  of  information 
on  every  side.  The  army  department 
is  under  the  tutelage  of  royalist  of- 
ficers, many  of  whom  have  refused  to 
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Why  Men  Use  Shavaid 

It  makes  lather  doubly  effective 

Applied  to  the  dry  beard  before  lathering,  Shavaid  com- 
pletely softens  it,  so  that  the  razor  cuts  with  new  ease 


Men  the  nation  over  have  wel- 
comed this  scientific  beard  soft- 
ener because  it  frees  them  from 
the  old  methods  of  shaving.  No 
"hot  towels."  No  "rubbing  in"  of 
lather.  And  a  more  comfortable, 
thoroughly    satisfactory    shave. 

Hot  water  is  injurious.  It 
brings  the  blood  to  the  surface 
at  the  wrong  time.  It  ages  the 
skin  prematurely.  It  causes 
wrinkles.  And  Shavaid  accom- 
plishes instantly  what  the  old 
methods  failed  to  accomplish  as 
well.  It  completely  softens  the 
beard.  And  it  leaves  your 
skin  cool  and  comfortable, 
perfectly  normal,  even 
after  a  close   shave. 


Just  squeeze  a  small  quantity 
of  Shavaid  out  of  the  sanitary 
collapsible  tube  and  spread  it  over 
the  dry  beard  with  the  tips  of 
your  fingers.  Then  apply  your 
favorite  lather  with  your  brush, 
as  usual.  But  do  no  rubbing 
in. 

You  will  enjoy  the  cooling, 
soothing  sensation.  The  lather  stays 
moist  and  creamy  on  your  face. 
And  you  will  find  that  the  razor 
cuts  with  surprising  ease  and 
smoothness.  And  afterward,  you 
will  need  no  healing  lotion.  Shavaid 
is  in  itself  a  soothing, 
healing  emollient.  Its  daily 
use  keeps  the  skin  smooth 
and  clear. 


Shavaid 

In  50-cent  Tubes — Buy  from  Your  Druggist 
BAUER  &  BLACK      Chicago      New  York      Toronto 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 


Cut  oot  thi3  ad  and  mail  it  to  na,  with  yonr  name  and 
address  (no  money);  and  we  will  send  you  our  FAMOUS 
KARNAK  RAZOR  by  return  mail,  postpaid.  Youmaynso 
the  razor  for  30  dava  FREE;  then  if  yon  like  it,  pay  03 
tl.R5.  If  youdon'tlikeitretnmit.  SEND  NO  MONEY. 
MORE  COMPANY.    Dept.  350     St.  Louis.  Mo. 


SYCO-GRAF 

U.  S.  ud  F.rnin  P.K.I.  P..dl.( 

A  Micro-Psychic  Machine 

Amazingly  increases  the  strength  of  the 
feeblest  psychic  impressions.  A  mechan- 
ical oui;a.  Operates  for  one  person.  Pre- 
paid $5.00.  Free  booklet.  "Psychics  and 
the   Syco-Graf" 


QPFAKFll<i»     ^°  °*^'*'  '"  i"^«P="ng  material  for  '  WE    ^/VlLLl    ^*^'^.'  ^°"  '"  *'^'^  cleaning  and 
■JlEiiUiLIld  •    epecial  articles,  papers,  epeeches.de-  I  dyeing    business,    little    capi- 

bates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  AUTHORS  RESEAKCH      tal    needed,    big    profits.      Write    for    booklet.     The 
BL'KEAU,  Suite  42,  500  Fifib  Avenue,  New  York.  Ben-Vonde   System,   Dept.    5-K.      Charlotte,    N.    C. 
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DIVIDENDS 


I  THE    BROOKL:VNf  ^ 

I  SAVINGS    BAIMK  I 

=  INCORPORATED  1827  = 

i  Pierrepont  and  Clinton  Streets  = 

"  ENTRANCES  = 

^  Pierrepont  Street  and  300  Fulton  Street  | 

=  Interest  at    A    per  cent.  = 

=  the  rate  of  TT  per  annum  ? 

~  -will  be  credited  to  depositors  July  1,   1920  (payable  on  m 

m  and    after   July    20th)    on    all    sums    entitled    thereto.  s 

ii  Deposits  m.Kle  on  or  belore  July  10th,  will  draw  interest  - 

=  from  July  1st.  = 

m  CROWELL  HATDEN,  President  i 

m  LAtJRUS  E.  SUTTON.  Comptroller  ^ 

•  ARTHUR  C.  HARE,  Cashier  s 

m  OHAS.  C.  PUTNAM,  Asst.  Comptroller  £ 
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AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Thursday,  July  15,  1920, 
to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on   Saturday,  June   19,   1920. 

G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Thirty  Year  Four  Per  Cent.  Collateral 
Trust  Bonds,  Due  July  1,  1929 

Coupons  from  these  Bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  July  1,  1920,  at  the  office  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Company  in  New  York,  will 
be  paid  at  the  Bankers'  Trust  Company,  16 
Wall    Street. 

G.    P.    MILNE,   Treasurer. 

UNITED  STATES  REALTY  AND 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY 

111   Broadway,    New   York. 

June   24,    1920. 
The     coupons    on     this    Company's     Twenty-year 
Debenture   5%    Bonds   due   on    July    1st   next,    will 
be  paid  on  July  1st  upon  presentation  at  the  Coni- 
panv's    office,    Koom    1115,    Trinity    Building. 

ALBERT    E.    HADLOCK,    Treasurer. 
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is  the  story  of  Peter  Perkins  and  how  he  ac- 
cumulated $10,000  in  tenyearsby  investlnsr 
$25  a  mouth  in  high-grrade  listed  stocks  and 
bonds,  on  a  novel  plan.  "Getting  Ahead"  is 
as  interesting  as  anything  you  ever  read. 
Thousands  have  read  it  and  are  now  "getting 
ahead"  financially  on  the  same  plan. 
Vou  will  be  fascinated  with  II.  But  better  still.  It  will  show 
you  a  new  way  to  invest  your  savings  monthly— how  to  get 
Interest,  plus  a  PROFIT,  on  your  money— without  sacrlllclng 
safety.    We  send  it  free.    WRITE  FOR  IT  TODAY. 

KRIEBEL&CO. 

INVE/TMENT  BANKER/ 

1 4 1 X  Sonth  la  Salle  SLChlca^o 
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LEARN  FROM 
ADVERTISING 

THE  main  thing  an  adver- 
tiser wants  to  do  is  to 
tell  you  plainly  just  how  ancl 
why  his  goods  are  worthy  of 
your  consideration.  You  can 
learn  a  great  deal  from  that 
alone,  because  many  things  you 
see  advertised  are  the  things 
you  buy  and  use  in  your  regu- 
lar daily  life.  By  reading  the 
advertisements,  you  can  learn 
the  names  and  read  descriptions 
of  the  things  that  are  best  and 
most  satisfactory. 


give  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Government  that  is,  vowing  only  to 
serve  "the  state."  The  civil  depart- 
ments are  likewise  full  of  adherents  of 
the  old  regime,  the  coalition  not  hav- 
ing trained  men  enough  of  their  own 
to  replace  them;  and  many  of  the  of- 
ficials, having  also  refused  to  take  an 
unmodified  oath,  feel  free  to  blab. 
Scores  of  entirely  oath-free  informants 
of  prime  value  were  released  to  their 
group  furthermore  when  the  Govern- 
ment abolished  the  office  of  Landrat 
(county  governors).  The  act  deprived 
them  of  office.  But  it  did  not,  and 
could  not,  deprive  them  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  best  agents,  ways  and 
means  of  collecting  information  about 
men  and  affairs  in  provincial  town 
and  rural  districts.  They  were  the  ears 
and  the  eyes  of  the  crown.  Ah,  it  is 
only  foreigners  who  can  belittle  the  re- 
sources of  junkerdom,  even  in  its 
eclipse ! 

I,  who  lived  in  its  midst  for  years, 
felt  shaken  when  I  received  a  note  on 
the  fifth  of  March  from  one  of  its 
members,  asking  me  to  sell  certain 
precious  objects  in  my  keeping  and  to 
reserve  the  money  against  "a  critical 
moment;"  a  moment  I  understood  to 
mean  when  she  should  need  funds  out- 
side the  country.  For  the  few  hurried 
lines  said  further,  "We  are  nearing  a 
social  cataclysm,  taking  an  extreme 
form  against  the  better  situated 
classes." 

On  March  13  occurred  the  coup 
d'etat.  On  the  same  day,  radicals 
seized  local  governments  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  manufacturing 
plants  and  villages. 

The  end  groups  had  fallen  simul- 
taneously upon  the  middle,  or  govern- 
ment, group !  Was  there  connivance 
between  the  two?  My  conjecture  is 
that  there  was  not.  The  intimation  I 
received  of  the  pending  revolution  and 
peril  threatening  the  better  situated 
classes  implies,  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
junker  party  had  obtained  informa- 
tion of  a  projected  radical  rebellion, 
and  had  determined  to  act  on  its  own 
part.  The  leaders  expected  civil  war  to 
be  the  result  of  the  clash,  and  had 
therefore  advised  defenseless  mem- 
bers of  their  caste  to  provide  them- 
selves with  means  for  escaping  from 
the  country.  This  interpretation  finds 
support  in  the  visit  which  General  von 
Liittwitz  paid  at  the  war  department 
in  Berlin  on  the  eve  of  the  coup,  in 
which  he  is  reported  to  have  warned 
the  ministry  of  the  urgency  of  the 
situation,  and  then  wound  up  the  col- 
loquy with  a  "Here's  where  I  quit 
your  sloppy  mess." 

Royalists  would  have  punished  his 
impudence  and  treason  witl^  instant 
arrest  at  any  cost.  The  Coalitionists 
let  him  depart,  took  counsel  among 
themselves  and  fled.  They  had  put 
down  the  insurgency  of  workingmen 
with  ruthless  bloodshed;  before  the 
threat  of  insurgency  on  the  part  of  a 
junker  general  they  lost  their  nerve, 
a  fact  which  reactionaries  laugh  over, 
but  which  workingmen  have  written  in 
the  score  against  them. 

Liittwitz  took  possession  of  the  for- 


saken seat  of  government  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  at  the  head  of  troops, 
and  established  a  civilian  confrere  as 
chancellor.  A  "proclamation"  was  then 
issued  announcing  a  new  regime,  and 
among  other  things  it  invited  the 
friendship  of  the  Independent  Social- 
ists; one  is  justified  in  thinking  either 
for  the  purpose  of  deterring  these  ene- 
mies from  acting,  or  of  dividing  radi- 
cals by  arousing  suspicion  against  this 
portion  of  their  Communist  group. 
Whatever  the  object,  the  diplomacy 
was  of  no  avail.  The  news  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Berlin  by  junker  troops  had  al- 
ready maddened  radicals  into  precipi- 
tate action  and  workingmen  on  their 
side  were  capturing  what  local  seats  of 
government  they  could  and  establish- 
ing Soviets.  The  civil  war  which  junk- 
ers had  apprehended  was  thus  getting 
under  way  when  activities  were 
stopped  on  both  sides  by  the  response 
to  the  fleeing  government's  appeal  for 
a  general  strike. 

Junkers  had  been  unable  to  imagine 
high  dignitaries  of  state  resorting  to 
this  weapon  of  proletarians.  Indeed, 
Herr  Ebert  set  up  a  new  landmark  in 
history  by  doing  so.  But  his  appeal 
was  effective  only  because  the  leaders 
of  the  labor  group  had  been  summoned 
on  the  night  of  his  flight  to  a  secret 
council  held  in  the  ministry  in  Ber- 
lin, and  had  there  given  their  consent 
to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  checkmating 
the  junkers  and  of  getting  concessions 
for  their  own  party.  When  Ebert  or- 
dered the  strike  ended,  his  order  was 
not  obeyed;  the  rank  and  file  of  Com- 
munists holding  out  to  obtain  more 
and  new  concessions. 

So  the  junkers  in  the  end  had  the 
grim  pleasure  of  seeing  the  leaders  of 
the  middle  group  again  forced  into 
straits  and  commit  another  error.  Then 
it  wiped  out  the  concessions  which  it 
made  but  could  not  grant,  in  blood, 
shed  in  the  towns  of  the  Ruhr  basin, 
by  troops,  some  of  the  regiments  of 
which  were  the  same  that  had  marched 
into  Berlin.  On  the  whole,  their  first 
skirmish  (as  junkers  call  the  coup) 
was  quite  worth  while.  It  disconcerted 
the  plans  of  the  radical  group,  dis- 
closed the  timorous  feebleness  of  Ebert 
and  his  ministers  to  the  world,  put  to 
the  test  the  feeling  of  the  country,  and 
accelerated  a  diminution  in  the  size  of 
the  middle  group. 

What  they  wait  for  is  the  dissolution 
of  this  latter  group.  They  expect  to  see 
dissolution  begun  by  it  yielding  so 
much  to  the  radicals,  pressing  it  on  the 
opposite  side,  as  to  finally  scare  every 
conservative  at  heart  out  of  its  midst. 
Then,  when  but  the  one  rabid  adver- 
sary is  left  on  the  field,  and  the  issue 
cleared  down  to  Communism  against 
Monarchism,  the  struggle  to  the  death 
will  begin.  Junkers  harbor  no  doubt 
how  it  will  end. 

"It  will  end  with  a  Hohenzollern  on 
the  throne  and  the  Germans  all  united 
and  reconciled  by  the  assurance  that 
he  will  give  them  what  he  promised 
before  the  crisis  in  the  war — ^the 
freest,, most  progressive  country  in  the 
world." 

Woodridge,  N.  Y. 
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Just  a  Word 

We  feel  entitled  to  give  another  Cfow 
over  our  handlinf:  of  the  Deniocratio  Con- 
vention. The  delegates  at  San  Francisco 
prolonged  their  debates  beyond  all  prece- 
dent, as  if  on  purpose  to  spite  us.  and  yet 
we  were  able  to  give  in  our  issue  of  Jiily 
10.  which  went  to  press  on  the  very  day 
that  (Jovernor  Cox  was  uouiinated.  not 
only  a  news  narrative  of  the  convention 
but  an  editorial  by  Norman  Hapgood  on 
the  significance  of  the  nomination.  Wo 
were,  of  course,  unable  to  give  you  an  ap- 
propriate cover,  but  we  have  it  for  you  this 
week,  and  with  it  Mr.  Harold  Rowland's 
first-hand  account  of  what  happened  at 
San  Francisco.  Mr.  Donald  Wilhelm's 
sketch  of  the  personality  of  Governor  Cox 
and  Mr.  Richard  Boeckel's  impressions  of 
Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt  of  the  Navy. 
In  short,  we  think  we  have  done  quite  as 
well  by  our  Democratic  readers  as  we  did 
by  our  Republican  readers  when  we  han- 
dled the  live  wires  from  the  convention  at 
Chicago. 

Pebbles 

He — What  would  you  do  if  I  should  kiss 
you  on  the  forehead? 

She — I'd  call  you  down. — Tar  Bahy. 

"Waiter,  I  say,  this  soup  is  cold." 
'"Shouldn't  be,  sir ;  this  is  the  third  time 

that  soup  has  been  warmed  up   today." — 

Blighty. 

E.  M.  Gooding  writes  in  to  ask  "How 
much  wood  alcohol  would  alco  haul  if 
Alcohol  would  haul  wood  alcohol?" — 
yew  York  Globe. 

Tom — They  say  your  divorced  wife  has 
made  up  her  mind  to  marry  a  struggling 
young  lawyer. 

Harry — Well,  if  she  has  made  up  hi-r 
mind,  he  might  as  well  cease  struggling. — 
London  Opinion. 

Scout  Bill  (on  a  summer  hike) — Say. 
Jack,  let's  divide  our  rations. 

Scout  Jack — Let's.  I  have  a  canteen  of 
water. 

Scout  Bill — And  I  have  dried  tongue 

Scout  Jack — Now  that  you  have  had 
your  share  of  the  water  I'd  like  a  bit  of 
that  dried  tongue. 

Scout  Bill — I  haven't  got  any  now. — 
Boys'  Life. 

When  Lo,  the  Poor  Indian,  suddenly  found 
His  blanket  too  short  at  one  end 

He  sat  down  to  think  in  a  manner  profound 
Of  a  way  the  said  shortage  to  mend. 

He    studied    and    fretted    around    quite    a 
while, 
Till  of  wrinkles  he  had  quite  a  crop  ; 
But   at   last   he    arose    with   a    triumphant 
smile 
And  whacked  a  piece  off  the  top. 

Then  with  a  sly  nod  of  his  crafty  old  head 
He  grunted  and  said,  "Now  me  gottum  ; 

Poor  Lo  go  and  gittum  a  needle  and  thread 
And  sew  that  piece  on  to  the  bottom  1" 

We  laugh  at  poor  Lo  in  our  cynical  way, 
Yet  I  dare  say  he  reasoned  as  well 

As  those  who  expect  frequent  raises  in  pay 
To  keep  up  with  the  H.  C.  of  L. 

— Indianapolis  Star. 
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Reniarkal)le   Kciiiarks 

OscvK  S.  Stuais     I  love  a  fanatic 

Thomas  A.  Edison — Democracy  is  in- 
efficient. 

Bahe  Ruth — I'm  afraid  some  day  I 
shall  kill  some  pitchers. 

Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge — The  Governor 
chooses  all  my  clothes. 

Chklstopher  Mokley — Mr.  Bryan  is  the 
Balaam  of  the  Democratic  donkey. 

Tom  Mix — I  believe  every  girl  should  be 
brought  up  on  the  Western  plains. 

Mus.  Wakren  (J.  Harding — I  am  con- 
tent to  bask  in  my  husband's  limelight. 

Walter  Camp — There  has  been  a  lack 
of  interest  in  the  spring  football  practice. 

•  Eleanor  Gunn — An  envelope  chemise 
and  a  nightgown  that  match  have  unusual 
charm. 

Edna  Kent  Forbe-s — I  do  not  think  it 
is  vanity  that  keeps  a  woman  in  front  of 
her  mirror. 

Fannie  Hurst— When  I  got  up  this 
inoruiug  the  day  was  the  color  of  cold,  un- 
skimmed soup. 

M.  L.  Blumenthal — A  mother's  idea  of 
a  tremendous  achievement  is  one  accom- 
plished by  her  son. 

LiNA  Cavalieri — The  number  of  your 
freckles  depends  greatly  on  the  color  of 
the  veils  you  wear. 

Queen  Marie  of  Roumania — If  a  queen 
goes  around  shabby  and  red-nosed  it  makes 
a  great  deal  of  difference. 

Luke  McLuke— A  clean  shave  would  do 
more  to  improve  a  woman's*  complexion 
than  cold  cream  and  powder. 

Norma  Talm.\dge — Don't  make  any  mis- 
take about  it — we  have  it  on  those  early 
\'ictorian  maidens  considerably. 

Roy  K.  Moulton — The  trouble  with 
some  laundries  is  that  instead  of  cleaning 
the  collars  they  only  sharpen  them. 

President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell — The 
man  who  knows  what  he  wants  and  how 
he  means  to  get  it  is  very  apt  to  succeed. 

Franklin  P.  Adams— Most  of  those  in 
the  profession  of  making  good  people  bet- 
ter and  bad  people  good,  make  most  people 
tired. 

Bishop  John  Cole  McKim — As  a 
Catholic,  I  am  necessarily  opposed  to  propa- 
gandist teetotQlism  and  consequently  to 
prohibition. 

CORINNE  Lowe — Your  golf  score  may  be 
poor,  but  your  piazza  score  is  apt  to  be  ex- 
cellent if  you  choose  a  crepe-de-chine  for 
the  country  club  afternoon. 

Theda  Bara — Anybody  who  has  watched 
the  toil  of  motion  picture  acting  would 
know  that  a  vampire  on  the  screen  simply 
couldn't  vamp  off  the  screen. 

Frank  B.  Gilbreth — There  should  be 
a  national  law  that  all  enclosed  stairways 
should  be  painted  completely  white  on  the 
entire  ci'iling  and  down  to  the  floor. 
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You  Can  Lead  a  Donkey  to  Water  But 
the  Jackass  Won't  Drink 


By  Harold  Howland 


I  HE  story  begins  when  the  "Unterrified  Democ- 
/"   emerged   from   its   nine  days   of  conven- 


T 

I  tioning  and  its  forty-four  ballots  at  San 
^  Francisco  the  unprejudiced  observer  would 
have  said  that  its  single  purpose  had  been  to  give  a 
flawless  imitation  of  the  Republican  performance  at 
Chicago.  Oh,  there  were  differences — just  about  as 
much  difference  as  there  is  between  your  right  hand 
and  your  left.  Lift  up  your  two  hands  and  you  will  see 
what  I  mean.  They  are  identical  except  that  one  faces 
north  and  the  other  faces  south.  Each  has  a  thumb 
where  the  other  has  a  little  finger.  Each  a  palm  where 
the  other  a  back.  But  thumb  varies  from  thumb,  finger 
from  corresponding  finger,  palm  from  palm  only  in  that 
indescribable  and  mysterious  quality  of  oppositeness. 
Einstein  and  Doctor  Slosson  tell  us  that  if  we  only  had 
access  to  the  fourth  dimension  we  could  turn  one  hand 
into  a  precise  replica  of  the  other.  It  is  exactly  so  with 
the  two  conventions.  They  are 
as  alike  and  at  the  same  time 
as  opposite  as  your  two  hands. 
But  if  you  have  access  to  the 
fourth  dimension  of  the  mind, 
the  sense  of  humor,  you  can 
turn  either  one  of  them  inside 
out  and  make  a  duplicate  of 
the  other.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  great  sacred  unwritten 
law  of  political  conventions  is: 
Sense  of  Humor — if  any — 
leave  at  the  door. 

Hence  it  is,  that  a  gather- 
ing of  a  thousand  presumably 
human  beings  can  solemnly 
draw  up  for  utterance  to  a 
waiting  people  the  document 
known  as  a  party  platform.  In 
it  they  not  merely  intimate 
but  boldly  assert  that  every- 
thing that  their  own  half  of 
the  community  ever  did  was 
marked  by  wisdom,  high- 
mindedness  and  efficiency, 
while  anything  that  the  other 
half  of  the  community  has 
ever  done  was  an  act  of  folly, 
perfidy  and  bungling  inef- 
fectiveness. Of  course  it  is 
bunk  and  the  men  who  write 
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it  ought  to  know  that  it  is  bunk.  But  I  suspect  that 
they  don't  entirely.  Partizan  politics  have  a  curious  ef- 
fect even  upon  straight  thinking  minds. 

There  was  plenty  of  that  balderdash  in  both  the  plat- 
forms. But  cut  it  all  away  and  the  startling  similarity 
of  the  remainder  is  apparent.  Try  an  experiment,  get 
some  one  to  take  out  of  both  platforms  the  planks  on 
any  given  subject,  let  him  cut  away  all  references  to 
either  party,  leaving  only  the  bare  bones  of  what  the 
party  adopting  the  plank  is  supposed  to  believe.  Mix 
the  bones,  pick  out,  and  tell  whether  it  is  Republican  or 
Democratic.  You  can  do  it  on  the  tariff — but  no  one 
cares  a  fig  about  the  tariff  now.  You  can  do  it  about 
the  Philippines,  because  the  Republicans  say  nothing 
about  them.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  you  could  do  it 
on  the  planks  relating  to  labor,  the  farmer,  free  speech, 
taxation,  cost  of  living,  suffrage,  Mexico,  economy,  na- 
tional budget,  or  practically  anything  else.  The  Demo- 
cratic platform  is  better  writ- 
ten, clearer  cut,  more  outspok- 
en, but  they  both  stand  for  the 
same  things.  Except  on  the 
League  of  Nations.  There  the 
Democratic  platform  means 
just  what  Mr.  Wilson  means, 
the  Treaty  and  the  Covenant 
entire  and  unchanged,  and  the 
Republican  platform  means 
nothing. 

The  Democrats,  like  the 
Republicans,  had  their  plat- 
form fight.  It  lasted  five  days. 
Unlike  the  Republicans  they 
let  it  get  out  of  committee  on 
the  convention  floor.  But  the 
Republicans  did  not  have  Mr. 
Bryan  to  deal  with.  Mr.  Bryan 
was  the  chief  disturbing  ele- 
ment, as  Hiram  Johnson  and 
his  fellow  irreconcilables  were 
at  Chicago,  There  were  two 
main  points  at  issue,  the 
League  of  Nations  and  prohi- 
bition. From  the  first  Mr. 
Bryan  wanted  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  100  per  cent 
endorsement  of  the  Wilsonian 
achievement  and  position 
which     the    administration 
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than  the  platform 


@  Morton  &  Co.  and  R.  J.  Waters  <£•  Co.,  San  Francisco,  from  I'ndencood  &  Vndencood 

The  opening   of  the  Democratic  Convention   at  the   Civic   Auditorium   in  San  Francisco,  which  the  author  describes  as  a   flawless 

imitation   of  the  Republican  performance  at   Chicago 


supporters  had  written  at  length  into  the  platform.  His 
proposal  was  a  curious  one  calling  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  permitting  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  by 
the  Senate  by  a  majority  vote.  Bryan  fought  for  it  by 
tooth,  nail  and  other  weapons  all  round  the  clock  in  the 
resolutions  committee.  He  got  nowhere  with  it  there. 
Then  he  brought  it  to  the  floor  in  a  minority  report 
and  unloosed  some  old-time  oratory  in  its  behalf.  But 
Bainbridge  Colby,  quondam  Rooseveltian  and  now  Wil- 
sonian  Secretary  of  State,  was  there  apparently  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  spiking  any  attempt  to  weaken  the  ad- 
ministration's League  plank.  In  a  speech  of  masterly 
effectiveness  he  opposed  the  Bryan  proposal.  Some  of 
his  phrases  are  worth  recording.  "The  Republican  party 
looks  upon  a  platform  as  an  inexplicable  survival  of 
some  political  legend."  "There  is  a  great  main  current 
of  wisdom  wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  any  one  man."  He 
spoke  of  the  "intellectual  lockjaw"  acquired,  by  men 
who  debate  a  subject  for  months  to  no  conclusion.  He 
referred  to  "little  men  who  know  more  than  there  is  to 
know."  His  climax  on  the  League  went  something  like 
this:  "Mr.  Bryan  has  said  that  the  President  brought 
back  a  better  treaty  than  we  had  any  right  to  accept. 
He  said  that  he  brought  back  a  better  treaty  than  any 
other  man  could  have  gotten.  For  God's  sake  then  ratify 
it."  Bryan  and  Colby  are  perfect  contrasts  as  orators. 
Bryan  always  speaks  in  an  alpaca  coat.  Colby  leaves 
the  impression  of  having  been  dressed  in  an  immacu- 
late London  morning  coat.  Bryan's  appeal  is  emotional. 
Colby's  intellectual.  Bryan  strives  to  convert,  Colby  to 
•convince.  But  both  are  masters  of  their  craft. 

Carter  Glass,  the  administration  chairman  of  the 
resolutions  committee,  also  took  a  fall  out  of  Mr.  Bryan 
in  a  speech  marked  by  irascibility  and  a  voice  worn 
to  shreds  by  three  days  of  fighting  in  committee.  Then 
the  convention  decisively  voted  Mr.  Bryan  down  and 
his  quaint  League  proposals. 

The  prohibition  question  came  before  the  conven- 
tion from  two  opposing  angles.  The  administration 
wanted  to  say  nothing  about  it.  The  "wets"  wanted  to 
declare  in  favor  of  wine  and  beer.  Mr.  Bryan  wanted 
a  plank  demanding  that  there  should  be  no  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  alcohol  permitted  in  beverages.  In 
committee  they  could  not  agree.  So  the  silver-tongued 
orator  of  the  Platte  and  the  silver-haired  orator  of 
Tammany  Hall,  Bourke  Cockran,  came  before  the  con- 
vention to  argue  for  their  respective  planks,  dry  and 
wet.  They  were  titanic  efforts,  both  speeches,  but  the 
convention  preferred  the  administration's  plea  "to 
keep  the  subject  out  of  politics."  They  voted  "a  plague 
on  both  your  houses,"  defeating  the  wet  plank  two  to 
one  and  the  dry  six  to  one.  All  the  other  planks  pre- 
senting a  minority  report  demanding  independence  for 
Ireland,  soldiers'  bonus,  a  government  newspaper, 
jail  for  profiteers  and  denunciation  of  compulsory 
service  in  time  of  peace  were  defeated  by  acclamation. 
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The  administration  platform  went  thru  without  the 
change  of  a  word.  It  was  demonstrated  that  Mr.  Bryan's 
influence  in  the  councils  of  the  Democratic  party  had 
almost  reached  the  vanishing  point.  What  a  contrast 
to  1896  when  the  "cross  of  gold"  speech  gave  him  the 
first  of  three  nominations  and  to  1912  when  at  Balti- 
more he  fought  Tammany  Hall  to  a  standstill  and  made 
Woodrow  Wilson  president. 

The  platform  fight  proved  that  the  administration's 
leadership  of  the  convention  was  unquestionable.  At 
least  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  were  ready  to  back 
the  President  in  whatever  he  wanted  if  they  could  only 
find  out  what  it  was.  Up  to  the  point  where  the  selec- 
tion of  a  candidate  began  they  had  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering. The  "administration  crowd"  pointed  the  way 
step  by  step.  They  led  a  docile  donkey  straight  to  the 
water.  But  then  for  some  reason,  whose  mystery  could 
probably  be  solved  only  behind  the  inscrutable  front  of 
the  White  House,  they  took  their  hands  off  the  bridle 
and  quit.  The  beast  for  four  days  stood  planted  there  in 
perfect  asinine-  immovability.  Then  head  down  and  tail 
in  air  it  wheeled  and  dashed  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  convention  having  by  a  two-thirds  vote  turned 
down  the  "wets"  proceeded  at  the  end  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  to  nominate  a  "wet."  It  was  proposed  during  con- 
vention week  to  substitute  the  rooster  for  the  donkey 
as  the  Democratic  emblem.  They  would  better  stick  to 
the  jackass. 

The  naming  of  the  candidate  was  also  reminiscent 
of  Chicago.  It  was  the  triumph  of  the  professional  over 
the  amateur.  It  was  one  more  practical  demonstration 
of  the  truth  that  men  demand  leadership.  Without 
leaders  they  go  nowhither.  Give  them  good  leadership 
and  they  will  follow,  provided  it  is  skilful,  human  and 
single-minded.  Lacking  such  leadership  they  will  follow 
fhe  bad,  for  the  bad  is  always  skilful,  human  and  single- 
minded.  So  it  was  at  Chicago.  So  it  was  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. There  were  differences  but  they  were  slight.  At 
Chicago  the  leadership  ultimately  triumphant  was  re- 
actionary. At  San  Francisco  it  was  "wet."  At  Chicago 
the  candidate  was  chosen  by  "ten  men  in  a  hotel  room 
at  2  a.  m."  At  San  Francisco  the  candidate  was  chosen 
by  four  men  in  a  hotel  room  at  French  Lick  Springs  a 
month  before.  The  Chicago  choosers  were  United  States 
Senators  Lodge,  Wadsworth,  Brandegee,  Smoot,  and 
the  rest.  At  San  Francisco  the  choosers  were  State 
Bosses  Murphy,  Taggart,  Brennan  and  Nugent.  I  don't 
know  which  group  you  prefer.  For  my  part  judging 
by  the  fruits  of  their  leadership  I  find  precious  little 
to  choose. 

There  were  three  chief  candidates  at  San  Francisco, 
Palmer,  McAdoo  and  Cox.  Two  of  them  were  close  to 
the  administration,  the  third  close  to  the  state  boss 
group.  One  was  Mr.  Wilson's  Attorney  General,  one 
his  son-in-law  and  the  "whole  works"  in  his  war  ad- 
ministration, one  the  Governor  [Continued  on  page  90 


How  You  Can  Help  Italy 

A  Message  from  the  Italian  Government  to  the  American  People 

By  Francesco  Qualtrone 
Actinj];   High  Commissioner  for  Italy  in  the   United   States 


ALARMING  reports 
have  been  pub- 
lished recently  in 
several  American 
newspapers  in  regard  to  the 
labor  and  economic  situa- 
tion of  Italy,  altho  all  of 
these  reports  have  received 
an  emphatic  denial  which 
the  American  press  in  gen- 
eral has  been  very  eager  to 
publish. 

Unfortunately,  for  rea- 
sons beyond  control,  news 
concerning  Italy  sent  here 
for  publication,  is  com- 
pelled to  pass  thru  other 
channels  and  this  offers  the 
opportunity  for  its  distor- 
tion,  sometimes   thru   lack 

of    knowledge    of    the    COrre-        7„e  Saturday  Wcstmlnsler   (Sazette 

spondents,  sometimes,  thru  The 

the  influence  of  a  group  of 

financial  and  industrial  interests  that  strongly  believe 
the  conquest  of  the  Italian  market  to  be  exclusively 
made  for  their  benefit.  In  this  way,  sensational  state- 
ments prepared  in  European  countries,  are  cabled  to 
the  United  States  for  the  simple  purpose  of  discour- 
aging that  spirit  of  industrial  and  commercial  collabor- 
ation existing  between  the  United  States  and  Italy, 
which,  in  the  long  run,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  po- 
litical intrigues,  will  be  the  principal  factor  in  the  work 
of  reconstruction  of  Italy  and  in  the  solid  program  of 
fufure  business  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

The  exchange  situation  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great 
deal  of  pessimistic  news  in  regard  to  the  internal  situ- 
ation of  Italy.  Switzerland,  some  time  ago,  was  paying 
twenty-five  centimes  for  the  lira;  America  four  cents; 
England  two  and  a  half  pence;  and  France,  probably 
more  generous  than  others,  or  perhaps  by  reason  of  her 
difficulties,  was  paying  seventy  centimes.  On  the  twelfth 
of  last  April  the  exchange  situation  was  so  critical  that 
Italy  had  to  pay  26.64  lire  to  the  dollar  (normal  rate 
is  5.17).  At  that  time  it  seemed  to  everybody  that  Italy 
could  not  possibly  get  a  dollar  for  less  than  thirty  lire. 
Before  the  windows  of  an  American  bank,  supposed  to 
be  friendly  toward  Italy,  some  of  the  responsible  clerks 
were  discouraging  the  buying  of  Italian  exchange  be- 
cause in  a  few  days  the  situation  would  have  been  such 
that  with  one  dollar  forty  lire  could  be  bought.  Even 
the  U.  S.  Bulletin  of  May  3,  sent  confidentially  in  cir- 
culation, speaking  of  the  labor  situation  in  Italy,  stated 
the  following: 

This  revival  of  radical  activity  in  Italy  will  most  cer- 
tainly influence  the  exchange  rate  of  that  country  and  de- 
preciate the  lira.  One  with  commercial  interests  should 
watch  these  events  for  a  drop  in  the  Italian  exchange  rate. 

The  Italian  exchange  rate  on  May  3  was  22.20.  The 
astrological  knowledge  of  the  U.  S.  Bulletin,  fortunate- 
ly enough  for  Italy,  has  been  given  a  flat  reaction  by 
the  financial  market  which  on  Juh'  3  was  quoting  16.22. 

Students  of  this  matter  are  frequently  asked  by 
other  people  to  decide  if  such  reports  are  put  in  cir- 
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culation  by  the  American 
press  as  a  consequence  of 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
real  conditions  in  Italy,  or 
of  aprioristic  views  more 
or  less  encouraged  by 
private  interests.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  answer 
these  questions,  but  these 
facts  deserve  a  very  careful 
consideration  and  people 
spreading  news  of  this  kind 
must  be  at  least  more 
careful  than  they  have 
been,  unless  their  ultimate 
purpose  is  to  encourage 
Bolshevism,  not  only  in 
Europe,  but  also  in  this 
country. 

I  must  frankly  admit 
that  during  the  rush  hours 
of  the  war,  and  also  during 
the  time  following  the  ar- 
mistice, everybody  was  more  than  eager  to  get  supplies 
of  raw  materials.  Such  supplies  in  war  time  were  neces- 
sary to  win  the  war,  and  necessity  knows  no  law.  When 
the  armistice  was  signed,  everybody  thought  that  in 
order  to  come  sensibly  to  normal  conditions,  the  princi- 
pal basic  commodities  of  every  industry  and  commerce 
had  to  be  secured ;  rush  and  impulsiveness  were  in  both 
cases  the  determining  factor  when  orders  for  supplies 
were  placed  in  the  foreign  markets.  This  reason,  quite 
apart  from  other  banking  speculative  purposes,  must 
account  for  the  sensible  and  artificial  drop  in  the  Ital- 
ian exchange.  But  even  this  drop  has  had  the  most 
beneficial  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  Italians,  because 
they  kept  cool,  and  the  Italian  Government,  working 
with  the  collaboration  of  banking,  industrial  and  com- 
mercial Italian  concerns,  established  discipline  in  the 
purchase  of  materials  in  foreign  markets. 

New  marked  improvements  in  the  exchange  situa- 
tion are  expected  as  is  shown  by  the  fluctuations  in 
exchange  of  the  lire  from  April  to  today. 

On  account  of  lack  of  raw  materials,  during  the  war, 
Italy  had  to  build  siderurgical  industries,  notwith- 
standing the  lack  of  coal  and  basic  material,  thus 
creating  a  passive  factor  in  her  economic  rehabilita- 
tion ;  but  there  have  been  already  marked  improvements 
in  the  metallurgical  and  mechanical  industries,  which 
will  prosper  in  Italy  not  less  than  in  any  other  Euro- 
pean country. 

Italian  labor  will  help  greatly  in  this  direction. 
The  Italian  Embassy  and  the  Italian  Delegate  for 
Financial  and  Economic  Affairs  in  this  country  have 
given  out  from  time  to  time  statistical  data  regarding 
the  financial  situation  of  Italy.  I  do  not  need  to  repeat 
the  series  of  facts,  but  only  to  remind  you  that  Italy, 
whose  rapid  reconstruction  has  been  delayed  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  lack  of  coal,  which  due  to  existing  con- 
ditions in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States  is  still 
given  to  her  not  in  sufficient  quantity,  has  a  potential- 
ity of  5,000,000  horsepower  of  hydro-dynamic  force  of 
which  up  to  1918  24  per  cent.   [Continued  on  page  94 
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James  Middleton  Cox 

By  Donald  Wilhelm 


@  Kailel  d-  llcrhert 

Governor  and  Mrs 


THE  leading  question  now  is, 
Harding  or  Cox?  And  Cool- 
idge  or  Roosevelt? 
In  any  event  w^e  know  that 
the  next  President  will  be  an  Ohioan. 
We  also  know  that  he  will  be  a  busi- 
ness man,  the  first,  as  we  define  one 
these  days,  to  serve  in  the  White 
House.  And  we  know  that  he  will  be 
a  newspaperman,  the  first  among 
the  multitude  of  those  who  have 
served  in  various  high  offices,  to  en- 
ter the  White  House. 

Soon  we  shall  vote.  "A  vote,"  in- 
sists George  Creel,  "is  about  as 
thrilling  a  thing  as  one  can  conceive 
of.  But  the  only  elections  in  which 
there  is  any  real  feeling  are  those 
in  which  we  all  get  drunk  on  politi- 
cal partizanship."  Soon,  then,  we 
shall  all  have  got  drunk — on  political 
partizanship — or  on  energetic  and 
protesting  efforts  to  thwart  it.  Then 
one  night  we  shall  go  home  victori- 
ous or  feeling — to  use  the  vernacular 
of  baseball — as  if  we  had  started 
out  like  winners  and  ended  up, 
like  Philadelphia.  Then  Mr.  Harding,  or  Mr.  Cox, 
will  enter  the  White  House,  to  be  looked-  over  ap- 
praisingly  by  the  servants  there,  while  Congress,  which 
is  an  entity  with  rather  feminine  susceptibilities,  will 
gather  up  her  skirts  and  seat  herself  in  her  high  chair 
on  Capitol  Hill,  to  look  appraisingly  upon  the  new  oc- 
cupant of  the  White  House.  And  meanwhile  the  rest  of 
us  will  also  look,  and  ponder,  and  realize  once  more 
that  politics  is  exegesis — that  the  man  we  elect  to  the 
White  House  has  as  his  responsibility  the  business  of 
interpreting  us  to  ourselves  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Day  by 
day  the  news- 
paperman is  en- 
gaged in  gather- 
ing from  the 
tumult  of  world 
affairs  such  or- 
der as  he  can. 
The  next  Presi- 
dent must  con- 
front tumult  and 
such  complexi- 
ties as  no  preceding  President 
has  confronted.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
salutary  thing,  then,  that  the 
next  President  was  trained,  not 
in  college,  but  in  grappling  with 
the  complex  realities  of  the  news- 
paper world.  Nevertheless,  even 
while  all  the  world  waits  expec- 
tant at  the  White  House  gates, 
no  doubt  the  next  President, 
newspaperman  tho  he  be,  will 
wake  and  ponder  what  a  shut-in 
place  the  White  House  is,  how 
few  pyrrhic  victories  there  are 
for  its  occupant,  what  a  pro- 
digious job  is  handling  the  big 
stick  and  making  copy  for  a  col- 
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umn  four  years  long — a  column  of 
synthesis  and  exegesis,  a  column  of 
interpretation,  by  which  we  and  the 
wide  world  and  the  changing  years 
to  come  judge  a  President  and  our- 
selves. 

Then,  since  we  have  tried — as 
well  as  this  poor  pen  can  scratch  on 
scarce  white  paper — to  understand 
what  manner  of  man  is  Mr.  Hard- 
ing, let  us  meet  Mr.  Cox! 

First  a  word  about  him  physical- 
ly— for  of  course  when  you  meet  a 
man  his  physical  person  describes 
no  little  of  his  character.  Behold, 
then,  a  vigorous  individual  with  a 
certain  eagerness  in  his  quick  step 
and  smile.  He  is  exactly  fifty  years 
of  age,  but  he  seems  hardly  more 
than  forty,  perhaps  because,  if  you 
can  read  a  face  aright,  he  loves  the 
good  things  in  life,  loves  its  ever- 
lasting challenge  most  of  all,  per- 
haps because  of  the  hours  he  spends 
in  the  saddle  and  that  month  or  so 
of  each  year  that  he  spends  with 
his  boys  in  the  woods.  And  when 
he  meets  you — of  course  the  manner  of  a  man's  de- 
meanor toward  fellowmen  defines  one — he  displays  a 
capacity  of  acquiring  intuitively  a  knowledge  of  men 
and  surroundings;  indeed  he  has  the  gift  of  making 
each  acquaintance  feel  that  each  offers  to  him  a 
revelation  of  personality.  In  a  word,  it  seems  the  com- 
mon verdict  is  that  he  is  attractive — he  challenges 
your  interest,  whether  you  are  friend  or  foe  and 
whether  you  are  one  or  the  other  does  not  discount 
you.  It  was  characteristic,  it  did  not  come  as  a  shoc}c, 
for  him  to  say,  the  evening  after  he  was  nom- 
inated, to  the  homefolks  of  Middletown,  Ohio:  "I 
am  from  the  life  of  the  common  man.  I  feel  I  am  a 
representative  of  that  class."  Again,  it  was  character- 
istic of  him  to  settle  back  one  day  with  his  personal  Ohio 
friend.  Judge,  and  former  Congressman,  T.  T.  Ans- 
berry,  and  take  from  his  wallet  an  old  and  precious 
promissory  note,  for  $10,000.  It  was  made  to  the  order 
of  Paul  J.  Sorg.  It  bears  118  endorsements,  each  repre- 
senting payment  of  principal  or  interest.  It  is  dated 
February  14,  1898.  And  it  represents  the  loan  with 
which  the  payee  bought  the  Dayton  Netvs.  Six  years 
later  he  bought  the  paper  that  is  now  the  Springfield 
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Governor  Cox  was  born  on  March  31,  1870,  in  the  red  brick  homestead,  shown  above, 
at  Jacksonburg,  Ohio.  Today  he  and  his  family  live  in  a  beautiful  country  estate  near 
Dayton  called  Trail's   End,  altho   it  is  possible   that  the   end   of   the  trail   is  not   there 
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XeivK.  He  established  a  news 
service.  And  now  he  is  a 
wealthy  man,  whereas,  before 
February  14.  1898,  he  had 
been  merely  farmer  boy,  coun- 
try school  and  high  school 
boy,  teacher,  reporter.  His  ca- 
reer is  founded  on  an  act  of 
friendship;  it  is  no  wonder  he 
can  be  a  friend. 

In  1908  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  wherein  he  had 
served  as  Congressman  Sorg's 
secretary.  He  served  two 
terms,  and  served  on  the  im- 
portant Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. In  1912  he  was 
elected  Governor  on  a  reform 
ticket.  He  sent  for  Professor 
Charles  McCarthy,  a  pioneer 
in  the  reorganization  of  state 
governments,  who  also  framed 
the  bill  creating  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Mr.  McCarthy  says,  exclusively  for 
publication  here: 

In  1913  Mr.  Cox  sent  for  me.  He  asked  me  to  outline  a 
plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  state  government  of 
Ohio.  I  did  so.  He  looked  over  the  plan  and  the  bills  I 
drafted.  "That's  all  right,"  he  said.  "But  if  I  pass  this 
program  thru,  I  will  be  defeated  for  reelection.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  I  am  defeated  I  will  be  reelected,  for  I  know 
that  when  the  people  have  time  to  think  they  will  realize 
that  this  work  is  good." 

He  put  the  program  thru  successfully.  Mr.  Bryan 
himself  said  in  a  speech  before  the  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature. May  13,  1913:  "Look  at  Governor  Cox  of  Ohio. 
There's  a  reformer  who  asked  thirty-six  reforms  and 
got  thirty-six."  He  was  defeated,  his  reforms  lapsed,  he 
was  reelected.  He  is  the  first  Democrat  to  serve  three 
terms  as  Governor  of  Ohio — Mr.  Hayes,  the  only  other 
who  did  so,  a  Republican,  progressed  to  the  White 
House.  Incidentally  he  achieved  an  enviable  war  record. 
In  Volume  60,  of  the  Forum,  incidentally,  he  tells  what 
the  State  achieved. 

The  writer's  guess  is  that  he  is  not  so  wet  as  he  has 
skillfully  let  many  wet  ones  think.  Without  any  equivo- 
cation he  has  expressed  his  disgust  with  the  office- 
holder who  does  not  enforce  existing  laws. 

He  is  open-minded,  apparently,  about  the  League.  He 
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Governor  Cox  is  a  good  friend,  fond  of  his  family  and 

his    home,    and    a    great    sportsman,    his    favorite    horse 

being  called  The  Governor 


said  emphatically,  at  the 
Jackson  Day  banquet,  that 
our  boys  did  not  go  over  the 
top  with  reservations,  but 
since  then  he  has  even  ad- 
vanced a  suggested  reserva- 
tion by  which  we  might  with- 
draw from  the  League. 

Anent  Labor,  when  in  Con- 
gress, with  respect  to  meas- 
ures affecting  labor,  his  atti- 
tude, and  Senator  Harding's 
to  date,  is  reflected  in  the 
following  votes: 

Cox — Favorable,  2 ;  unfavor- 
able, 0;  paired  unfavorably,  0; 
not  voting,  9. 

Harding — Favorable,  7;  un- 
favorable, 10;  paired  unfavor- 
ably, 1;    not  voting,  9. 

However,  a  high  executive 
officer    of    the    Ohio     Feder- 
ation of  Labor  telegraphs,  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  author: 

The  Governor  has  consistently  refused  to  use  the  militia 
in  industrial  disputes.  He  used  his  influence  to  pass  the 
Ohio  workman's  compensation  law,  the  mine-run  law,  the 
fifty-four-hour-a-week  law  for  women,  other  similar  laws. 
He  demanded  from  the  Federal  Government  representa- 
tion for  labor  on  draft  boards  and  appeal  boards  and  gave 
labor  adequate  representation  on  the  Ohio  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense. 

Also,  it  is  pointed  out,  he  enforced  pre-war  legisla- 
tion affecting  women  and  children  during  the  war, 
when  many  Governors  did  not.  And  it  is  nevertheless 
common  knowledge  that  he  has  proven  in  the  long  run  to 
be  a  successful  and  practical  friend  of  industrial  peace. 

The  farmers  liked  his  conduct  of  affairs  affecting 
them.  As  far  as  one  can  gather  from  farmer  organiza- 
tions he  is  on  their  honor  roll,  with  a  knack  for  getting 
people  from  cities  to  farms  and  a  passion  for  all  "Own 
your  own  home"  programs. 

In  no  instance  has  he  conflicted  with  woman  suffrage 
organizations. 

He  is  an  excellent  public  speaker,  a  "whirlwind"  cam- 
paigner— a  fascinating  and  worthy  competitor  of 
that  other  distinguished  Buckeye  journalist.  Senator 
Harding. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


All  the  World  Likes  a  Roosevelt 


By  Richard  Boeckel 


FRANKLIN  Roosevelt  is  young.  His  youth,  and 
the  friendliness  that  is  a  part  of  it,  are  the 
most  striking  things  about  the  Democratic 
Vice-Presidential  nominee.  He  is  as  friendly 
as  an  Airedale  pup  and  young  enough  to  want  to  look 
older. 

Talking  with  Roosevelt,  you  may  be  impressed  with 
other  things  about  him,  but  the  thing  that  will  strike 
you  first  is  his  youth.  He  is  thirty-eight,  but  fine  frank 
eyes,  wavy  hair  and  an  athletic  build  make  him  ap- 
pear to  be  much  younger.  There  is  a  story  that  when 
in  college  he  washed  his  hair  with  ammonia  water  to 
make  it  grey.  If  he  did,  it  withstood  the  treatment 
admirably. 

There  was  only  one  among  the  business  executives 
who  came  to  Washington  to  assist  in  running  the  war 


with  whom  Roosevelt  found  it  impossible  to  get  along. 
He  was  a  tall,  dignified  gentleman  of  the  age  of  thirty- 
four,  but  looking  at  least  forty-five.  Roosevelt  confesses 
that  envy  of  this  man's  prematurely  grey  hair  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  his  aversion. 

He  always  has  believed  that  his  youthful  appearance 
was  a  handicap  in  the  working  out  of  his  political  ca- 
reer. He  may  have  changed  his  mind  on  this  point, 
however,  since  San  Francisco.  An  astute  politician,  he 
may  have  foreseen  his  nomination,  but  no  one  else  in 
Washington  did  and  his  actions  at  the  convention  would 
not  indicate  that  he  expected  it. 

Undeniably  his  name  had  something  to  do  with  his 
success.  The  country  bears  a  good  will  toward  the  name 
of  Roosevelt.  There  is  a  feeling  that  all  the  Roosevelts 
are  made  of  the  right  stuff.  The  Republican  branch  of 
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the  family,  which  is  the  more  numerous,  is  not  a  little 
chagrined  to  think  that  the  Roosevelt  name  is  to  be 
made  a  talking  point  by  the  Democrats  in  the  solicita- 
tion of  votes. 

What  v^^as  the  relationship  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  to 
the  Colonel?  Was  he  a  fifth  or  second  cousin  to  the 
great  man?  Does  he  in  any  w^ay  resemble  T.  R.?  These 
are  the  questions  most  frequently  asked  about  the 
Democratic  vice-presidential  nominee. 

His  father,  James  Roosevelt,  was  a  fourth  cousin  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  daughter  of  his  half  brother,  James  Roosevelt, 
is  the  wife  of  Theodore  Douglas  Roosevelt,  a  nephew  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt. 

His  wife,  Anna  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  was  the  daughter 
of  Elliot  Roosevelt,  the  only  brother  of  Colonel  Roose- 
velt. 

Figure  out  the  relationship  for  yourself.  Roosevelt, 
himself,  when  asked  the  question  direct,  says  he  is  a 
"distant  relative"  of  the  former  President  and  adds 
that  the  relationship  is  "too  complicated  to  explain — 
almost  too  complicated  to   remember." 

Colonel  Roosevelt  gave  his  niece  away  when  she  mar- 
ried into  the  Democratic  branch  of  the  family.  So  much 
he  did  for  the  younger  Roosevelt,  but  no  more.  In 
politics  he  gave  him  neither  assistance  nor  instruction. 
What  he  knows  about  politics — and  the  presence  in 
his  office  of  an  eight  drawer  filing  cabinet  containing 
names  and  histories  of  all  Democratic  appointees  in  the 
State  of  New  York  indicates  he  knows  a  great  deal — he 
learned  for  himself. 

Newspaper  biographers  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  have 
pointed  out  an  analogy  between  the  careers  of  the 
younger  Roosevelt  and  his  "distant  relative"  and  have 
asked  the  question,  "What  next?"  There  are  points  at 
which  the  career  of  the  younger  Roosevelt  duplicates 
that  of  the  former  President,  but  in  personality,  tem- 
perament, interests  and  methods  the  two  men  were  ut- 
terly different. 

Both  graduated  from  Harvard.  Both  began  their  po- 
litical careers  at  Albany.  Both  served  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  just  prior  to  foreign  wars.  Both  re- 
ceived Vice-Presidential  .nom- 
inations largely  in  recognition 
of  their  war  service,  the  one 
in  the  field  and  the  other  at 
Washington.  So  far  the  anal- 
ogy holds. 

To  Franklin  Roosevelt  it  is 
the  simple  life  and  not  the 
strenuous  life  that  appeals — 
altho  he  has  been  strenuous 
enough  in  politics.  He  likes 
sports,  hunting,  tennis,  auto- 
mobiling  and  sailing  off  East- 
port,  Maine,  but  does  not  give 
much  time  to  them.  The  most 
of  his  time  after  office  hours 
is  spent  with  his  youngsters, 
one  daughter  and  four  sons. 
He  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  attend 
only  those  social  functions 
that  are  inescapable. 

Like  Governor  Cox,  the 
head  of  the  ticket,  he  boasts 
that  he  is  a  practical  farmer. 
It  is  not  an  experimental  farm 
or  a  war  garden  he  maintains 
near  Hyde  Park,  Dutchess 
county.  New  York,  where  he 
was  born,  but  a  farm  that 
raises  crops  and  lots  of  them. 


Keystone  View. 

Franklin   D.  Roosevelt 


©  Keystone  View 

You  may  be  impressed   witli 
about    Roosevelt,   but    the   tbi 
strike  you  first  is  his 


"This  high  cost  of 
living  is  getting  to  be 
a  serious  problem,"  he 
admitted  to  a  labor 
leader  pressing  for 
higher  wages  for  navy 
yard  workers  during 
the  war.  "The  other 
day  I  went  over  with 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  the 
prices  she  has  to  pay 
for  food.  They  are 
ridiculous.  Something 
should  be  done.  It  is 
getting  so  that  a  man 
with  five  children  and  eleven  servants  can  hardly 
live." 

It  turned  out,  howevei',  that  the  most  of  the  "eleven 
servants"  were  farm  hands. 

It  was  a  farm  issue — whether  there  should  or  should 
not  be  standard  sizes  for  apple  barrels — that  led  to 
Roosevelt's  election  to  the  State  Senate  at  Albany.  He 
ran  as  a  progressive  Democrat  in  a  district  that  had 
been  represented  in  the  Senate  by  Republicans  for 
twenty-eight  years,  and  was  elected  by  a  narrow  mar- 
gin by  farmer  votes.  He  was  then  twenty-eight  years 
old. 

Entering  the  Senate  he  forgot  all  about  apple  bar- 
rels and  launched  into  a  war  against  Tammany  during 
his  first  week  in  public  office.  William  Francis  Sheehan 
was  Tammany's  choice  to  succeed  Chauncey  M.  Depew 
as  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate.  It  looked 
easy,  and  there  was  a  smile  on  the  face  of  the  tiger 
when  it  first  heard  of  Roosevelt's  opposition.  However, 
with  the  assistance  of  nineteen  other  members  of  the 
legislature,  Roosevelt  blocked  Sheehan's  election  for 
sixty  ballots  and  on  the  sixty-fourth  another  candidate 
was  chosen. 

Roosevelt's  ultimately  successful  fight  brought  him 
"into  the  news"  immediately  and  gave  an  impetus 
everywhere  thruout  the  country  to  the  struggle  for  a 
constitutional    amendment   for   the    direct    election    of 

United    States    Senators.    For   nearly   ten 

years  Roosevelt  fought  Tammany  unceas- 
ingly. Only  his  nomination  to  be  Vice- 
President  brought  a  truce  to  the  war  that 
is  certain  to  be  renewed  whether  the 
Democratic  ticket  is  successful  or  unsuc- 
cessful in  the  fall. 

Several  times  Tammany  moved  for  a 
truce  by  offering  its  support  if  he  would 
become  a  candidate  for  Governor  of  New 
York.  Each  time  he  refused  the  offer  and 
turned  closer  attention  to  the  sport  of 
routing  Tammany  men  out  of  federal  jobs. 
In  the  Democratic  convention  at  Balti- 
more in  1912  he  fought  Tammany  and 
Tammany  was  defeated  when  Woodrow 
Wilson  was  named  the  party's  standard 
bearer.  In  the  Democratic  convention  at 
San  Francisco  he  fought  Tammany,  but 
Tammany  won.  Tammany  on  the  morrow 
of  victory  bears  no  malice — particularly 
when  it  is  politically  unwise  to  do  so.  It 
forgave  him  the  fist  fight  that  developed 
when  he  wrested  the  New  York  standard 
into  a  demonstration  for  Wilson  in  vio- 
lation of  Tammany  orders.  It  forgave  him 
his  persistent  opposition  to  Cox,  who  was 
Tammany's  favorite.  It  forgave  him  all 
ng  'that  'will  ^^^  P^^^  ^"^  agreed  to  his  nomination  to 
youth  be  Vice-President.  [Continued  on  page  91 
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Can  the  Leitch  Plan  Fall  Down? 

By  Professor  John  R.  Commons,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
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Jennie  iMcMullin  Turner,  Ethel  B.  Dietrich,  Jean  Davis,  John  A.  Commons 


In  The  Imlependent  of  July  3  Professor  Coinnions 
described  and  analyzed  the  success  of  the  Leitch 
I'lan  as  it  worked  out  at  the  Packard  Piano  plant. 
Here  he  discusses  another  aspect  of  the  plan  and 
draws  some  important  conclusions. 


THE  Cabinet  and  Senate 
at  the  plant  of  William 
De  Muth  &  Company, 
manufacturers  of  smok- 
ing pipes,  hold  their  positions 
by  virtue  of  their  experience  in 
the    business.    The    Cabinet    is 

composed  of  the  chief  executives  of  the  company;  the 
Senate  of  the  foremen  and  heads  of  departments.  The 
House  of  Representatives  is  the  only  elected  body,  elect- 
ed by  the  employees  by  secret  ballot,  approximately 
one  representative  to  every  thirty  workers.  The  only 
qualifications  for  membership  in  the  House  are  ability 
to  speak  and  understand  the  English  language,  em- 
ployment in  the  works  for  at  least  one  year,  and  "on 
the  level." 

The  United  States  Government,  on  which  the  De 
Muth  plan  is  modeled,  has  no  provision  for  collective 
bargaining.  But  when  the  De  Muth  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives began  to  talk  about  wages  the  Cabinet  re- 
plied that  they  could  increase  their  wages  by  increas- 
ing production,  since  increased  production  would  in- 
crease the  collective-economy-dividend. 

John  Leitch  had  not  worked  out  an  accounting  sys- 
tem to  back  up  his  collective-economy-dividend.  The 
company  did  not  know  for  any  month  just  what  the 
increase  in  efficiency  or  collective  savings  had  been, 
and  was  obliged  to  approximate  the  amount  every  two 
weeks.  The  employees  finally  detected  this  defect  and 
lost  their  zeal  for  speeding  up.  But,  at  first,  it  worked. 
The  first  employees'  dividend  was  6V2  per  cent.  As  high 
as  17 V2  per  cent  was  paid.  Contests  were  worked  up 
between  departments,  the  prize  being  a  large  American 
flag.  A  department  winning  the  highest  efficiency  hon- 
ors the  third  time  in  succession  was  dined  by  the  other 
departments.  The  losing  departments  began  to  put  pres- 
sure on  the  loafers  and  slackers.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  to  work  out  a  penal  code  for  care- 
less, tardy  and  shirking  workers.  "You  are  stealing  my 
dividends,"  said  the  worker  to  the  shirker.  The  latter 
were  gradually  squeezed  out. 

Yet  the  company,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  could  not 
say  definitely  whether  or  not  industrial  democracy  had 
reduced  the  costs  of  production,  altho  convinced  that 
under  the  old  system  they  would  have  had  a  much 
more  rapidly  rising  scale  of  wages  and  the  other  dif- 
ficulties suffered  by  other  firms. 

No  plan  of  industrial  government  that  we  have  found 
has  accomplished  more  in  the  way  of  increasing  the 
output  than  the  John  Leitch  plan  of  industrial  democ- 
racy and  collective-economy-dividend.  We  saw  in  a 
previous  article  in  this  series  that  it  had  almost  doubled 
the  eflficiency  of  the  workers  of  the  Packard  Piano  Com- 
pany. But  the  limit  had  apparently  been  reached  at 
De  Muth's  in  the  summer  of  1919  when  it  had  added 
something  less  than  50  per  cent  to  wages. 

Yet  the  cost  of  living  had  gone  up  80  per  cent. 
The  workers  at  De  Muth's  could  see  about  them  in 


Brooklyn  and  New  York  that 
other  workers  had  increased 
their  wages  80  per  cent,  even 
100  per  cent,  without  increas- 
ing  their  efficiency   and   with- 

out    industrial    democracy. 

Somebody  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives suggested  an  increase  without  waiting  for 
a  further  increase  in  the  economy-dividend. 

But  the  remarkable  success  of  industrial  democracy 
smothered  the  suggestion.  About  that  time  the  com- 
pany printed  a  statement  of  one  of  the  representatives 
elected  by  the  workers.  He  said : 

I  have  seen  industrial  democracy  in  operation  at  this 
factory  for  the  past  two  years,  and  the  main  reason  I  am 
for  it,  heart  and  soul,  is  because  I  know  that  thru  it  I 
can  always  get  a  square  deal. 

When  a  man  in  my  department  has  a  grievance,  he  comes 
to  me  and  tells  me  about  it  and  he  knows  that  I  will  take 
the  question  up  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  consequently  the  foremen  in  the  Senate 
and  the  "bosses"  in  the  Cabinet  will  know  about  it.  They 
will  act  on  it  one  way  or  another  and  my  experience  has 
been  that  every  question  has  been  settled  fairly. 

Before  we  had  industrial  democracy  a  man  with  any 
cause  for  dissatisfaction  would  most  likely  keep  it  to  him- 
self or  tell  the  other  workers  about  it.  Perhaps  the  man- 
ager would  be  too  busy  to  listen  to  him,  so  he  would  nurse 
his  grievance  and  very  likely  he  would  quit.  Industrial 
democracy  prevents  just  such  little  troubles  before  they 
get  big. 

Nowadays  at  the  plant  you  never  hear  a  foreman  urging 
the  men  to  get  on  the  job.  There  is  no  need  for  it.  We 
all  know  that  by  doing  our  best  all  the  time  we  are  in- 
creasing our  own  dividends.  Now  whenever  a  man  "knocks 
off"  early,  comes  in  late  or  takes  a  holiday,  it  is  the  other 
men  and  women  workers  whose  dividends  he  is  lowering. 
Before  industrial  democracy  was  put  into  effect,  it  was 
every  man  for  himself;  now,  it  is  all  for  one  and  one  for 
all.  I  have  been  in  this  shop  for  twenty  years  and  I  have 
never  seen  the  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  other  depart- 
ments and  help  the  other  fellow  out  so  strong  as  it  is  now. 
Years  ago  if  a  worker  had  a  grudge  against  the  fore- 
m.an  he  would  probably  lay  down  on  the  job  whenever  he 
thought  he  wasn't  being  watched;  but  that  is  a  thing  of 
the  past,  for  whatever  complaints  a  man  has  are  now  al- 
ways quickly  settled  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  everybody. 

And  another  thing.  Industrial  democracy  has  proven 
that  some  of  our  men  had,  stored  up  in  their  minds,  ideas 
for  new  machinery  and  other  labor  saving  devices;  but 
they  kept  these  plans  to  themselves  because  they  were 
not  sure  of  the  reception  they  would  be  given  by  the  man- 
agement. Now,  a  man  with  a  good  idea  knows  that  not 
only  will  his  suggestion  be  welcome,  but  that  if  practicable 
it  will  be  rewarded.  In  our  plant  today,  labor  and  time- 
saving  machinery  invented  by  the  men  is  lowering  the 
costs,  increasing  production,  and  thus  earning  dividends. 

Industrial  democracy  has  given  us  our  say  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  shop;  it  has  reduced  our  working  hours 
per  week  from  fifty-three  to  forty-eight;  it  has  given  us 
insurance;  it  has  given  us  a  lunch  room  where  we  can  get 
good  meals  for  twenty  cents;  it  has  made  this  shop  a  bet- 
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ter  place  to  work  in;  it  is  teaching 
English  to  our  foreigners  and  help- 
ing them  to  become  Americans;  it  has 
taught  us  that  the  firm  has  troubles 
and  worries  just  the  same  as  we  have,  — — 

and  that  by  working  and  cooperating 
together,  we  all  benefit. 

That  is  what  I  think  of  industrial  democracy  as  I  see 
it  at  the  De  Muth  plant  and  I  think  that  all  of  the  nine 
hundred  workers  here  agree  with  me. 

This  was  in  the  spring  of  1919.  Each  one  of  the  four 
cornerstones  and  the  capstone  of  Leitch's  Industrial 
Democracy — Justice,  Cooperation,  Economy,  Energy 
and  Service — apparently  was  solid  and  in  its  place.  But 
wages  were  not  keeping  up  with  the  cost  of  living. 

Really,  it  was  too  much  to  expect.  If  every  factory 
and  firm  in  the  United  States  had  adopted  industrial 
democracy  and  doubled  its  output,  prices  would  still 
have  gone  up,  if  the  world's  supply  of  gold,  paper 
money,  and  credit  instruments  had  more  than  doubled. 
We  know  that  all  of  them  did  not  adopt  industrial  de- 
mocracy nor  double  their  output,  and  so,  much  less  than 
double  the  supply  of  money  and  credit  was  needed  to 
double  the  prices. 

Industrial  democracy  at  De  Muth's  might  have  sailed 
triumphant  had  John  Leitch  grasped  the  currency  sit- 
uation. As  it  was,  when  someone  suggested  an  increase 
of  wages,  he  only  answered  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  effect:  "See  what  you  have  already  done.  You 
have  increased  your  earnings  50  per  cent  and  reduced 
your  hours  from  fifty -three  to  forty-eight!  Industrial 
democracy  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  You  have  it  in 
your  own  power  to  increase  your  earnings  70,  80  and 
100  per  cent.  And  see  the  service  you  have  rendered  to 
society.  You  have  increased  earnings  50  per  cent,  but 
society  is  not  compelled  to  pay  any  more  for  smoking 
pipes  on  that  account.  The  labor-cost  of  a  pipe  has  not 
increased.  Keep  it  up.  Raise  your  wages  100  per  cent, 
but  do  not  force  us  to  raise  the  price  of  pipes." 

The  House  of  Representatives  could  not  answer  this 
appeal.  The  Representatives  were  silenced.  Democracy 
was  a  success,  and  they  knew  it.  But  somehow,  democ- 
racy was  not  keeping  pace  with  the  cost  of  living.  Other 
places  without  democracy  were  keeping  pace.  It  was 
puzzling.  Other  places  were  even  doing  better.  In  the 
clothing  trades,  immigrants  like  themselves,  Jews, 
Poles,  Lithuanians  and  a  dozen  nationalities,  had 
gained  forty-four  hours  a  week,  and  much  more  than 
50  per  cent  increase 
in   earnings. 

The  acquiescence  of 
the  House  was  bring- 
ing it  into  discredit. 
Representatives  were 
taunted.  They  began 
to  drop  out  of  the 
meetings.  Mistakes 
had  been  made.  In 
1918  twenty-five  men 
in  a  certain  depart- 
nient  desired  an  in- 
crease in  wages.  An 
outside  agitator  was 
urging  them  to  strike, 
but  they  submitted 
their  case  to  the 
House.  A  committee 
of  the  House  investi- 
gated. It  denounced 
the  twenty-five,  charg- 
ing that  they  were 
"absolutely  unfair  in 
their   demands."    The 


Next  month — Why  Mary  Smith 
wants  to  work  at  Filene's 


The  De  Muth  plant  is  organized  after  the  manner  of  the  United  States 
Government,  with  a  Senate  composed  of  foremen  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  a  House  of  Representatives  elected  by  secret  ballot,  there  being 
approximately  one  representative  to  every  thirty  workers.  Believing  in  the 
Leitch  plan  of  collective  bargaining,  these  groups  thresh  out  the  employee's 
differences  with  his  employer,  the  latter  being  represented  by  a  Cabinet 
which  is  composed  of  the  chief  executives  of  the  company 


House     accepted     the     report.     The 
company  published  it  as  a  triumph 
of    "industrial    democracy."    It    was 
^==^=^=     really  a  "handle"  for  the  trade  union 
organizer. 
While  the  House  was  dormant  on  the  wage  question 
the  union  organizers  were  at  work.  The  union  prom- 
ised  action   and   results.   Workers   began   transferring 
their  allegiance  to  the  Smoking-Pipe  Workers'  Union, 
not  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  House  was  spurred  to  action.  This  time  it  was  the 
forty-four  hour  week.  The  spokesman  of  the  company 
in  the  House  denounced  it  as  Bolshevism  and  gave  high 
praise  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Sam- 
uel  Gompers,   who,   he   said,   stood   for   the   American 
forty-eight  hour  week.   The   "Bolshevists"  were  voted 
down. 

But  this  did  not  end  the  discussion.  The  House  again 
broke  silence  and  demanded  both  the  forty-four  hour 
week  and  20  per  cent  advance  in  wages. 

The  company  came  forward  with  a  compromize. 
They  would  grant  the  forty-four  hours.  By  economy, 
cooperation  and  efficiency,  as  much  could  be  produced 
in  forty-four  hours  as  in  forty-eight  hours.  Former  re- 
ductions in  hours  had  actually  increased  the  output. 
So  would  this. 

But  the  20  per  cent  increase  i'n  piece-rates  would 
compel  the  company  to  increase  the  price  of  pipes  to 
society  and  this  was  contrary  to  the  capstone,  service. 
Besides,  society  would  buy  less  pipes.  This  meant  less 
work.  This  meant  unemployment  and  less  earnings.  No. 
The  employees  must  earn  their  increase  in  wages  by 
greater  production  and  thus  maintain  the  capstone, 
service. 

A  deadlock  followed.  The  union  gained.  Industrial 
democracy  was  set  aside.  The  strike  began.  The  com- 
pany countered  with  a  lockout.  The  union  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  strikers  with  strike  benefits.  Then,  after  six 
or  seven  weeks,  the  other  companies  ordered  their  em- 
ployees to  stop  support  of  the  De  Muth  workers.  Then 
the  general  strike. 

The  De  Muth  Company  resumed  after  two  weeks  of 
lockout.  Many  of  the  old  workers  returned.  The  union 
claimed  that  one-third  had  quit  for  good.  The  com- 
pany claimed  that  it  had  eliminated  the  undesirable 
element. 

Industrial     democracy     was     resumed,     with     few 

changes.  The  min- 
utes of  the  meetings 
are  now  posted  in  the 
shop.  Each  employee 
is  given  a  copy  of  the 
plan  and  required  to 
sign  a  pledge  to  abide 
by  and  uphold  indus- 
trial democracy.  No 
person  not  speaking 
English  and  not  a 
citizen,  by  fact  or 
declaration,  is  em- 
ployed. A  121/2  per 
cent  increase  in  wages 
is  granted. 

It  is  no  reproach  on 
industrial  democracy 
that  it  should  have 
failed  to  cope  with  the 
jumping  cost  of  living. 
Democracy,  autocracy, 
collective  bargaining, 
all  of  them  fail,  when 
[Continued  on  page  94 
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Another  Fighting  Roosevelt 


Like  his  distinguished  kinsman  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
was  educated  at  Groton  and  Harvard,  began  his  public  career  in  the  state  legislature,  was 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  became  nominee  of  his  party  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  born  in  Hyde  Park,  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  on  January  30,  1882,  the 
son  of  James  and  Sarah  Delano  Roosevelt.  The  Roosevelt  family  is  of  Dutch  origin,  having 

come  to  this  country  in  1648 


The  Usefulness  of  Legends 

By  Norman  Hapgood 


MEPHISTOPHELES,  in  Goethe's  Faust,  says  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  if  we  get  tangled  up  in  our 
facts  and  ideas  it  should  usually  be  possible  to 
catch  hold  of  sonie  words  that  will  do  as  well.  American- 
ism is  a  word  that  has  earned  its  salary  recently.  Law 
and  Order  is  the  phrase  that  can  usually  be  relied  on  in  a 
crisis  to  make  people  lose  any  interest  they  may  have  had 
in  the  facts. 

Calvin  Goolidge  has  a  rather  good  record.  As  Mayor  of 
Northampton,  in  both  branches  of  the  state  legislature, 
as  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  as  Governor  he  has  been  a 
careful  and  honest  performer.  Moreover,  he  is  said  to  be 
dominated  by  Mr.  Murray  Crane,  one  of  the  soundest  po- 
litical observers,  probably  the  soundest,  in  the  Republican 
party.  Crane  is  in  a  way  the  Colonel  House  of  the  con- 
servatives. It  is  a  good  thing  that  Goolidge  takes  his  ad- 
vice. 

But  Coolidge's  national  reputation  rests  on  a  disputed  in- 
terpretation of  facts.  The  forces  of  labor,  if  they  show  any 
brains  in  this  campaign,  will  have  the  story  well  written 
up  and  widely  circulated.  All  the  benefit  that  can  be  ob- 
tained out  of  one  of  these  law  and  order  scares  has  been 
obtained  by  the  Governor,  and  if  there  is  another  side  it 
is  now  time  for  him  to  pay  the  reasonable  price.  President 
Wilson,  or  one  of  the  advisers  by  whom  he  is  sometimes 
surrounded,  fell  for  this  particular  specimen  of  the  most 
reliable  of  scares  and  sent  a  telegram  of  congratulation 
to  the  Governor. 

The  leading  facts  are  accessible.  Most  of  them  are  in  the 
files  of  the  Boston  newspapers.  My  impression  is  that  they 
will  be  found  to  run  somewhat  as  follows:  There  had  been 
for  a  long  time  no  trouble  on  the  Boston  police  force.  The 
men  were  badly  paid  and  had  other  grievances,  but  they 
recognized  their  public  function  and  submitted.  Finally 
was  appointed  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  department  a  man 
named  Curtis,  who  began  to  make  trouble.  The  discon- 
tented men  tried  to  join  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Curtis  put  them 
on  trial  for  that  breach  of  the  rules.  A  committee  of  the 
best  known  citizens  of  Boston  looked  into  the  matter  and 
reported  at  the  request  of  Mayor  Peters,  but  in  Boston  the 
police  commissioner  is  a  subordinate  not  of  the  Mayor  but 
of  the  Governor,  so  the  committee's  report  had  no  effect. 
Their  recommendations  were  that  the  police  should  recog- 
nize their  public  function  and  admit  that  they  had  no  right 
to  join  the  A.  F.  of  L.  or  to  strike;  that  Curtis  should  stop 
his  trials;  and  that  the  grievances  should  be  taken  up  and 
handled  seriously.  The  police  were  willing.  Not  so  Curtis. 
He  insisted  on  his  trials.  The  police  struck.  There  was 
some  rioting.  Some  leading  citizens  say  that  Goolidge  was 
alarmed,  and  expected  widespread  public  disapproval.  They 
state  that  it  was  Murray  Crane  who  said:  "Go  to  it.  Be  ag- 
gressive. Boast  about  it."  So  Goolidge,  to  replace  perhaps 
150  policemen,  sent  some  7500  soldiers,  who  shot  around 
and  killed  bystanders,  and  there  was  a  special  bond  issue 
required  to  pay  the  bill.  It  was  Ole  Hansen  over  again.  It 
never  fails. 

A  Sure  Thing 

The  next  President  will  be  a  newspaper  man  from  Ohio. 

What  Has  Become  of  the  War? 

ALTHO  we  are  still  technically  at  war  with  Germany 
and  but  a  few  months  ago  were  losing  thousands  of 
men  in  the  bloodiest  combats  of  human  history,  neither 
political  convention  seems  to  have  cared  to  make  use  of  the 
war  either  for  candidates  or  issues.  No  military  man  save 
.only  Major-General  Wood,  who  was  unable  to  go  to  France, 
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I'eceived  any  considerable  vote  for  President.  None  of  the 
war  ambassadors,  such  as  Gerard  or  Brand  Whitlock, 
reaped  political  profit  from  their  work.  None  of  the  war 
administrators  in  Washington,  such  as  Mr.  Hoover,  Secre- 
tary of  War  Baker  and  Secretary  Daniels  of  the  Navy, 
figured  in  the  result.  Neither  party  endorsed  a  general 
bonus  for  veterans.  Neither  party  came  out  for  universal 
military  service,  or  had  much  to  say  about  military  or 
naval  policy.  Save  for  the  dispute  over  the  Treaty,  it 
might  be  said  that  the  Great  War  had  less  influence  on 
American  politics  than  the  Civil  War,  the  War  of  1812, 
the  Mexican  War  or  even  the  little  skirmish  with  Spain  in 
1898.  That  there  has  been  no  positive  reaction  towards 
pacifism  or  pro-Germanism  is  evident  enough  from  the 
cold  reception  given  by  the  two  conventions  to  Bryan  and 
to  La  Follette.  But  there  has  been  an  amazing  reaction  to- 
ward indifference. 

Outlook  for  Protestant  Cooperation 

By  Shailer  Mathews 

THE  Northern  Baptist  Convention  has  severed  its 
connection  with  the  Interchurch  World  Movement. 
The  action  was  not  due  to  unwillingness  to  cooper- 
ate with  other  Protestant  bodies,  but  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Interchurch  World  Movement  itself.  This  is  clearly  ex- 
plained in  the  resolution  embodying  the  action.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  well  known  that  a  widespread  hostility  to 
the  Movement  has  been  fostered  by  certain  Baptists  who 
expect  the  speedy  return  of  Christ  and  are  therefore  op- 
posed to  any  sort  of  religious  work  that  transgresses  their 
views  of  the  Bible,  the  church  and  the  meaning  of  the 
gospel.  They  have  published  a  large  amount  of  literature 
attacking  the  Movement,  the  contents  of  which,  along  with 
some  more  serious  matter,  abound  in  innuendo,  gossip  and 
misrepresentation  of  motives.  The  effect  of  such  propa- 
ganda has  been  injurious  both  to  the  Interchurch  Move- 
ment and  the  New  World  Movement  of  the  denomination. 
The  friends  of  the  Movement  found  difficulty  in  meeting 
this  overt  hostility  because  of  the  odds  against  them  set 
by  extravagance  and  mismanagement.  The  Baptists  will, 
however,  meet  the  obligation  due  to  underwriting  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Movement  to  the  great  amount  of  $2,500,000. 

This  action  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention  coming 
upon  the  similar,  even  if  less  drastic,  action  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Presbyterians  of  the  North,  makes  the 
future  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  problematical. 
The  situation  is  a  tragedy,  in  which  noble  plans  have  been 
killed  by  amateur  administration   in  a  financial  orgy. 

Several  courses  of  action  now  seem  possible.  The  Inter- 
church World  Movement  may  continue  in  a  restrained  and 
economical  effort  to  complete  certain  tasks  and  raise  money 
to  pay  its  debts.  The  various  Mission  Bands  and  other  de- 
nominational agencies  may  set  up  a  cooperative  bureau  to 
make  surveys  and  maintain  a  sort  of  Intelligence  and  Pub- 
licity Department.  Or  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America  may  step  into  the  breach,  assume 
the  legitimate  but  uncompleted  tasks  of  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement  and  become  a  clearing-house  and  investi- 
gating publicity  agent  for  the  denominations. 

Of  the  three  possibilities  the  last  seems  to  offer  the  most 
advantages.  The  Council  is  a  strictly  denominational  body, 
it  is  not  a  super-church  or  superintendent,  it  is  favored  by 
most  churches,  it  has  a  good  record  of  accomplishments 
and  with  certain  readjustments  would  be  able  to  serve  the 
denominations  very  effectively  in  this  field. 

The  entire  situation  makes  it  evident  that  the  new  and 
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strong  denominational  self-consciousness  is  opposed  to 
anything:  like  ortranic  union  (with  the  probable  exception 
of  various  small  groups  of  the  same  general  polity  as  the 
great  denominations)  and  at  the  same  time  is  cooperative. 
Real  statesmanship  will  recognize  this  double  characteris- 
tic. Dcnominationalism  is  not  going  to  disappear,  but  it 
can  be  utilized  as  a  means  of  forwarding  a  common  effort 
of  Protestants  to  render  service  to  the  world.  The  way 
Protestants  can  get  together  is  to  work  together,  particu- 
larly in  evangelism,  social  service  and  church  expansion  at 
home  and  abroad.  But  they  must  work  as  self-determining 
denominations,  neither  dissipated  into  individuals  nor  sub- 
ject to  some  holding  organization.  Here  is  a  real  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Federal  Council  to  become  a  servant  of  its 
constituent  bodies.  Let  us  hope  that  its  great  meeting  in 
December  will  seize  the  opportunity.  Otherwise  one  must 
fear  the  establishment  of  new  machinery  or  loss  of  what 
momentum  cooperative  movements  have  gained. 

What's  in  a  Name 

Once   again   a    Roosevelt    has   been    nominated   for   Vice- 
President. 

Elusive  Democracy 

By  Thomas  Steele 

THE  idea  of  amending  laws  and  constitutions  from 
time  to  time  is  rather  a  modern  one.  The  ancient 
world  experimented  with  politics  just  as  we  do; 
Athens  had  as  many  changes  of  constitution  as  France 
and  even  the  stolid  Romans  amended  their  political  insti- 
tutions more  frequently  than  the  United  States  has  done. 
But  at  every  change  the  lawgivers  breathed  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief and  said:  "Well,  we've  got  it  right  this  time  for  good 
and  all!"  They  could  not  understand  that  social  and  eco- 
nomic changes  were  continually  warping  the  intention  of 
the  law.  They  believed  that  it  was  possible  for  statesman- 
ship to  discover  a  "fool-proof"  form  of  government.  This 
belief  was  carried  down  thru  the  Middle  Ages  and  well 
into  modern  times,  either  by  the  influence  of  Greek  thought 
or  by  the  natural  inability  of  people  to  realize  what  great 
changes  and  unexpected  crises  would  come  to  test  their 
handiwork.  Even  today  many  Americans  believe  that  the 
1787-model  Constitution  under  which  we  live  will  never 
get  out  of  date,  and  there  is  an  equally  foolish  minority 
which  looks  forward  to  the  "social  revolution"  as  a  sort  of 
Last  Judgment  when  evil  institutions  will  crash  and  good 
laws  be  established  forevermore.  But  the  last  word  in  poli- 
tics has  not  been  said  either  by  George  Washington  or  by 
the  reddest  Bolshevist.  Politics  will  last  at  least  as  long 
as  two  human  beings  remain  alive  on  this  planet,  the  earth. 
There  are,  of  course,  principles  of  permanent  value 
which  underlie  all  constitutional  change.  Democracy  and 
political  liberty  are  good  things  and  they  always  will  be 
good.  But  they  cannot  always  be  realized  in  the  same  way. 
Suppose  you  were  called  upon  to  make  a  constitution  for  a 
new  nation  and  had  the  power  to  keep  it  permanently  in 
effect.  You  would  find  some  very  strange  results  when  you 
returned  to  the  same  country  a  few  centuries  later.  Let  us 
say  that  you  were  legislating  for  Russia  and  believed  that 
the  needs  and  traditions  of  the  people  required  an  aristo- 
cratic rule.  You  would  secure  this  by  establishing  a  pow- 
erful Czar  and  a  Parliament  elected  by  the  few  persons 
who  knew  how  to  read  and  write  and  who  enjoyed  an  in- 
come of  10,000  rubles  a  year.  But  by  the  year  2200  A.  D. 
the  powers  of  the  Czar  might  all  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  Prime  Minister  responsible  to  Parliament,  as 
happened  to  the  kingship  in  England,  where  everything  is 
still  done  in  the  "name"  of  the  powerless  George  V,  but 
in  reality  by  the  will  of  the  uncrowned  George  whose  first 
name  is  David.  Your  literacy  qualification  for  the  fran- 
chise might  have  become  meaningless  with   the  spread   of 


universal  education,  and  a  sudden  fall  in  the  value  of 
money  might  permit  everyone  but  absolute  paupers  to 
meet  your  property  qualification.  Without  changing  a  letter 
of  its  aristocratic  constitution  Russia  would  have  become 
a  democracy. 

But  it  is  just  as  hard  to  maintain  a  democracy  as  an 
aristoci'acy.  The  Jacksonian  Democrats  thought  that  pure 
democracy  could  be  secured  by  establishing  direct  election 
of  public  officials.  That  worked  well  enough  in  thinly- 
peopled  America  of  the  "thirties"  when  everybody  knew 
the  names  and  qualifications  of  his  fellow  townsmen.  But 
today  the  voter  in  the  great  city  is  eonfronted  by  a  mam- 
moth ballot  on  which  are  the  names  of  scores  of  men  he 
never  heard  of  and  dozens  of  public  offices  of  whose  very 
nature  he  is  ignorant.  How  can  the  average  New  Yorker 
choose  the  best  among  a  score  of  candidates  for  judicial 
offices  when  he  himself  has  no  training  in  the  law?  How 
can  he  find  the  ideal  State  Engineer?  What  does  he  know 
of  the  duties  of  the  Comptroller?  As  a  rule  he  selects  the 
man  he  wants  for  Governor  and  for  Mayor  and  for  all 
other  offices  votes  the  straight  party  ticket — or,  in  other 
words,  the  selection  of  the  party  bosses.  This  is  a  travesty 
of  democratic  realities  under  the  forms  of  democracy. 

The  long  ballot  is  one  example  of  a  democratic  institu- 
tion which  changing  social  conditions  have  made  an  in- 
strument of  oligarchy.  The  party  primary  and  the  party 
conventions  furnish  another.  Originally  these  institutions 
were  devised  as  a  popular  substitute  for  nomination  by  a 
Congressional  caucus.  But  in  time  they  became  little  more 
than  committees  of  professional  politicians.  The  direct 
primary  was  then  devised  to  meet  this  evil.  Alas,  it  de- 
generated in  turn  into  a  spending  competition  with  the 
odds  on  the  rich  man!  The  Board  of  Aldermen  elected  by 
city  wards  was  democratic  in  the  days  when  people  "stayed 
put"  and  knew  their  neighborhoods.  Today  friends  of  mu- 
nicipal reform  demand  the  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen and  of  the  wards. 

The  conservatives  should  not  be  worried  about  such 
"new  fangled"  devices  as  the  referendum,  the  recall,  pro- 
portional representation,  commission  government  and  the 
like.  They  are  not  revolutionary  changes  in  our  political 
ideals.  They  are  but  modern  machinery  to  realize  for  an 
industrial,  cosmopolitan,  migratory  and  populous  nation 
the  very  same  democratic  theory  which  our  past  and  pres- 
ent constitutions  made  possible  for  a  nation  which  was 
agricultural,  homogeneous,  stationary  and  thinly  settled. 
The  referendum  replaces  the  town  meeting  because  the 
town  has  grown  too  big  to  meet  together  in  one  place. 
The  expert  civil  service  replaces  "rotation  in  office"  be- 
cause the  tasks  of  government  now  are  so  complex  as  to 
require  a  life-time  of  study.  We  are  not  more  enlightened 
and  progressive  than  the  "fathers";  neither  are  we  more 
rash  and  radical.  We  are  simply  realizing  the  eternal 
principles  of  popular  government  in  the  way  which  is  pos- 
sible to  us,  as  they  did  in  the  way  which  was  possible  to 
them. 

The  Presidential  Regatta 

The   Democratic  crew  has  found  its  Cox-swain. 

The  Glass  House 

THE  way  in  which  the  Republicans  are  digging  into  the 
back  files  of  the  Dayton  Daily  News  to  prove  that  Cox 
was  pro-German  in  1916  and  the  Democrats  are  sifting  the 
Marion  Star  to  show  how  hostile  Harding  was  to  Roose- 
velt, indicates  clearly  why  it  is  that  no  journalist  has  hith- 
erto been  elected  President.  Every  politician  writes  or  says 
something  which  can  later  be  used  against  him,  but  a 
newspaper  publisher  must  go  on  record  to  the  extent  of 
several  thousand  words  of  editorial  comment  every  day 
for  365  days  in  the  year,  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed 


A  Pilgrimage 

to  the 
Battlefields 


This  is   the   famous   relief   train   with   its   engine   at   the 

rear  to  deceive  the  enemy,  which  took  3000  French  troops 

to  Poivres.  Only  nine  came  back 


The  refugees  of 
the  devastated  dis- 
tricts have  come 
back  to  bale  the 
rain  water  from 
their  ruined  cel- 
lars and  pull 
weeds  where  their 
gardens  used  to 
grow.  All  availa- 
ble wood  and 
metal  has  been 
used  to  build  tem- 
p  o  r  a  r  y  shelters 
and  the  flowers 
and  field  grasses 
have  taken  over 
the  front  line 
trenches 


During  the  battle  of  Verdun  an  officer  under  the  Crown  Prince 
lived    in   this   sumptuous   apartment    in    the    woods   near    Grurie 


An  heroic  statue  of  the  doughboy   guards 

the    American    lads    who    sleep    under    the 

white  cross  at  Suresnes 


A    shelter    of    sheet    iron    tunneling    makes    this    home    in    the 
devastated   region   at   Crouy   near   Soissons 


A  French  restau- 
rant and  a  British 
tavern  rub  elbows 
where  there  were 
once  homes,  then 
ruins,  on  the  bat- 
tlefields  of   France 


Photographs  @    Kadel  d  Herbert 

When  the  early  morning  mist  hung  over  the  trenches,  food  used 

to   be   taken  up   to   the   German   firing   line  thru  this   tunnel  at 

Vauquois,  now  overgrown  with  daisies 
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if  nothino:  embarrassing  could  be  discovered  in  such  a  for- 
est of  material.  Every  journalist  is  an  architect  of  glass 
houses. 

Eiiglauil  Hugs  Its  Chains 

WHATEVER  the  merits  of  Ireland's  demand  for  in- 
dependence from  England,  we  cannot  understand 
why  England  does  not  secede  from  Ireland.  Of  the  two  un- 
happy partners  to  the  "union"  John  Bull  should  be  more 
eager  for  a  divorce  than  Kathleen-ni-Houlihan. 

The  Cult  of  the  Spendthrift 

By  Allen  Campbell 

HAVE  you  ever  noticed  that  recent  magazine  fiction  is 
pursuing  a  policy  of  its  own  directly  counter  to  the 
grandfatherly  lectures  on  economy  and  thrift  con- 
tained in  the  editorial  pages  of  the  same  periodicals?  Within 
the  last  few  weeks  our  vigilant  eye  has  fallen  upon  at  least 
six  excellent  short  stories  by  different  writers  in  different 
weekly  and  monthly  periodicals  which  were  built  (with 
minor  variations)   on  the  following  plan: 

An  estimable  young  man  has  fallen  victim  to  the  insidious 
vice  of  economy.  He  has  a  very  moderate  salary  and  occupies  a 
routine  office  position.  His  wife  (or  sweetheart  as  the  case  may 
be)  notes  this  tiaw  in  his  character  and  also  notes  the  inferior 
condition  of  her  own  wardrobe.  She  resolves  to  reform  her  hus- 
band. She  thereupon  embarks  ou  a  career  of  extravagance  that 
swamps  his  financial  reserve  and  forces  him  to  seek  a  more 
remunerative  career.  He  therefore  takes  up  salesmanship  and 
becomes  wealthy,  discovers  that  it  was  out  of  love  and  not  selfish- 
ness that  his  wife  jolted  him  from  his  rut  by  wild  expenditure, 
and  lives  happily  and  luxuriously  ever  after. 

It  cannot  be  merely  coincidence  or  a  shortage  of  good 
plots  which  accounts  for  the  veritable  epidemic  of  short 
stories  on  this  theme  which  have  recently  appeared.  We 
are  loath  to  assume  that  it  is  another  capitalist  conspiracy 
between  the  authors  and  the  profiteers.  Rather  it  seems  to 
be  a  sort  of  artistic  insurrection  on  the  part  of  the  respecta- 
ble salaried  men  who  buy  most  of  the  magazines  against  the 
good  advice  which  they  are  compelled  to  give  themselves. 
Just  as  the  most  staid  and  sober  of  good  citizens  enjoy  a 
moral  holiday  in  stories  of  outlawry  and  desperate  deeds,  so 
do  the  most  methodical  of  servants  of  the  pay  envelope  and 
the  Family  Budget  Book  enjoy  in  imagination  a  break  away 
from  both.  We  trust  that  not  too  many  take  these  stories  as 
guides  to  real  life.  Out  of  every  ten  underpaid  bank  clerks 
or  college  instructors  perhaps  one  would  be  morally  and 
financially  benefited  by  an  extravagant  or  make-believe  ex- 
travagant wife  who  would  plant  his  feet  on  the  highroad  to 
fortune  which  lies  thru  the  gateway  of  business  risk.  The 
other  nine  would  come  to  extreme  grief  by  taking  up  a  line 
of  work  for  which  they  were  temperamentally  unsuited.  If 
all  men  could  become  rich  by  salesmanship  there  would  be 
nobody  left  in  other,  and  perhaps  equally  essential,  occupa- 
tions. 

At  all  events,  it  is  interesting  to  contrast  this  latest  lit- 
erary fashion  with  the  short  story  of  a  decade  oc  so  ago.  In 
those  days  the  extravagant  young  man  always  came  a  crop- 
per with  his  speculations  on  Wall  Street  or  his  gay  raiment 
from  Fifth  avenue,  and  after  a  due  interval  of  repentance 
married  the  sweet  young  girl  who  had  loved  him  even  in  his 
wildest  days,  secured  a  steady  job  and  settled  down  to  a 
life  of  thrift  that  would  have  satisfied  Poor  Richard  him- 
self. There  has  since  been  what  Nietzsche  termed  a  trans- 
valuation  of  all  values.  The  sluggard  is  no  longer  asked  to 
model  himself  after  the  industrious  ant,  but  rather  to  imi- 
tate the  self-indulgent  grasshopper.  The  wife  is  no 
longer  commended  for  doing  her  own  housework,  but 
rather  for  rebelling  against  housework.  The  subordinate 
is  no  longer  to  win  the  favor  of  his  employer  by 
obedience,  but  rather  by  some  daring  and  fortunate 
stroke    of   disobedience.    The   three    traditional    virtues    by 


which  Captains  of  Industry  i-oso  to  wealth,  or  claimed  that 
they  did,  were  honesty,  industry  and  thrift.  In  place  of  hon- 
esty the  fiction  writers  would  have  us  admire  the  ability  to 
carry  thru  a  bluff  and  swing  a  giant  transaction  with  a 
shoestring  capital.  In  place  of  industry,  which  means  energy 
in  an  orbit,  we  have  the  related  virtue  of  initiative,  which 
means  energy  at  a  tangent.  In  place  of  thrift  we  have  the 
virtue  of  the  gambler  spirit  which  will  face  any  risk  and 
assume  any  expenditure  in  the  hope  of  ultimate  profit. 
Which  moral  code  is  the  sounder  or  truer  we  will  not  under- 
take to  say,  but  if  fiction  is  a  witness  to  what  people  really 
admire  we  need  not  seek  far  for  one  cause  of  the  increasing 
cost  of  living. 

Vice-Presidents 

COOLIDGE  and  Roosevelt  are  not  a  whit  too  good  for 
the  potentially  all  important  office  of  Vice-President, 
but  they  are  too  good  for  an  inactive  four  years  of  presid- 
ing over  the  Senate.  Let  the  next  President  establish  a 
precedent  of  making  his  running  mate  an  unofficial  mem- 
ber of  his  Cabinet  and  a  much-needed  link  between  the 
executive  and  the  Senate. 


The  Rule 

The  Constitution 
John  Randolph  of  Virginia 
in  1787: 
It  shines  and  it  stinks 
and  it  stinks  and  it  shines 
like  a  dead  mackerel  lying 
in  the  moonlight. 


Warren  G.  Harding  in  1920: 
The  Federal  Constitution 
is  the  very  base  of  all 
Americanism;  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant  of  American 
liberty;  the  very  basis  of 
equal  rights.  The  Constitu- 
tion does  abide  and  ever 
will  so  long  as  the  Repub- 
lic endures. 


of  Three 

The  Covenant 
Warren  G.  Harding  in  1919: 
Either  the  Covenant  in- 
volves a  surrender  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  and  sub- 
mits our  future  destiny  to 
the  League,  or  it  is  an 
empty  thing,  big  in  name, 
and  will  ultimately  disap- 
point all  of  humanity  that 
hinges  on  it. 

The  Republican  Nominee  in 
1960: 
The  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  is  the 
very  base  of  all  American- 
ism; the  Ark  of  the  Cov- 
enant of  human  liberty;  the 
very  basis  of  equal  rights. 
The  Covenant  does  abide 
and  ever  will  so  long  as  the 
world  endures. 


Lynchings 


TUSKEGEE  Institute,  which  keeps  tab  on  the  matter, 
announces  that  during  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  twelve  negroes  were  lynched.  This  is  seventeen  less 
than  during  the  same  period  last  year,  and  thirty-three 
less  than  in  1918.  Minnesota  heads  the  dishonor  roll  with 
three  lynchings,  Alabama  and  Georgia  have  two  each,  and 
Florida,  Kentucky,  Kansas,  South  Carolina  and  Texas 
have  one  each.  All  of  those  lynched  were  negroes. 

As  our  Congress  took  it  upon  itself  to  pass  a  resolution 
championing  the  cause  of  Ireland  as  against  England,  it 
would  now  seem  to  be  in  order  for  the  British  Parliament 
to  protest  against  our  inhuman  treatment  of  our  "subject 
race." 

Root's  Capitulation 

ELIHU  Root,  the  reputed  author  of  the  ambiguous 
Treaty  plank  in  the  Republican  platform  and  a  hostile 
critic  of  the  President's  foreign  policy,  has  now  gone  the 
whole  distance  in  accepting  the  League  of  Nations.  When 
he  first  went  to  The  Hague  he  may  have  had  some  idea  of 
organizing  the  World  Court  as  a  thing  apart  from  the 
Assembly  and  Council  of  the  League;  it  is  enough  to  know 
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that  now  he  is  the  advocate  of  an  exactly  opposite  policy. 
To  quote  word  for  word  the  Associated  Press  despatch : 
"The  jurists'  commission  voted  to  adopt  in  principle  the 
Root-Phillimore  plan  for  the  make-up  of  the  Court.  The 
jurists  accepted  Mr.  Root's  most  important  principle — 
his  method  for  the  election  of  the  Judges  by  the  Council 
and  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  voting  separately 
on  lists  submitted  by  The  Hague  tribunal."  Without  re- 
pudiating Mr.  Root  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Republi- 
can party  to  hold  up  "a  World  Court"  or  "some  sort  of 
association"  as  an  alternative  policy  to  an  international 
Court  depending  directly  on  the  Assembly  and  the  Council 
of  the  League. 

The  Puritan  and  the  Bolshevik 

By  Preston  Slosson 

THERE  are  many  striking  parallels  which  may  be 
drawn  between  the  United  States  and  Russia,  which 
are  all  the  more  striking  because  one  nation  stands 
at  the  top  of  civilized  humanity  with  respect  to  prosperity, 
stability  and  popular  enlightenment  and  the  other  at  the 
bottom.  Yet  one  nation  had  almost  as  good  a  chance  in 
the  world  as  the  other.  Three  hundred  years  ago  the  Puri- 
tans founded  the  first  democratic  commonwealth  of  the 
New  World.  At  about  the  same  time  the  Romanoff  dynasty 
was  established  in  Russia.  Westward  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  the  pioneers  from  the  "Mayflower"  saw  a  great 
land  of  stimulating  climate,  fertile  soil  and  enormous  nat- 
ural resources  awaiting  settlement  and  development;  a 
land  inhabited  only  by  wandering  bands  of  savages.  East- 
ward from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific  the  Russian  peasant 
and  the  Cossack  pioneer  saw  the  great  land  masses  of 
Russia  and  Siberia,  including  millions  of  acres  of  fertile 
"black  soil"  and  the  greatest  forests  of  the  world  as  well 
as  oil  wells  and  metal  mines  of  the  highest  value;  an  im- 
perial domain  almost  empty  but  as  well  adapted  to  a 
white  man's  civilization  as  the  greater  part  of  Europe  or 
North  America.  The  two  peoples  most  favored  by  nature 
were  the  Russian  and  the  American. 

Century  by  century  the  two  peoples  overspread  the  vast 
spaces  open  before  them.  The  Slav  and  the  American 
showed  equal  courage  in  facing  the  hardships  of  the 
frontier.  Both  peoples  had  stalwart  bodies  and  keen  minds; 
both  showed  a  remarkable  gift  for  assimilating  alien 
stocks.  The  Russian  Slav  was  strengthened  by  crossing 
his  race  with  the  sturdy  Finn,  the  industrious  German,  the 
talented  Pole,  the  business-like  Armenian  and,  in  spite  of 
race  prejudice  on  both  sides,  with  the  keen-witted  Jew.  The 
mixture  of  Englishman,  Scotchman,  Irishman,  German, 
Swede,  Italian,  Jew  and  Slav  which  we  call  the  American 
people  is  not  racially  very  different  from  the  Russian 
blend.  The  relatively  small  Turk  and  Tatar  element  in 
Russia  is  not  much  more  important  than  the  Indian  ele- 
ment in  the  United  States;  and  perhaps  less  important 
than  the  negro. 

Neither  in  land  nor  race  may  we  look  for  the  difference 
between  the  happy  fate  of  America  and  the  dismal  lot  of 
Russia.  Perhaps  one  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  Russia 
lacked  the  Puritan  tradition.  At  least  it  is  certain  that  the 
virtues  in  which  the  Puritan  specialized  are  just  the  quali- 
ties in  which  the  American  excels  the  Russian.  If  the 
"Mayflower"  had  landed  in  the  Baltic  instead  of  at  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  who  can  say  what  the  destinies  of  the  two 
nations  might  have  been? 

First  of  all,  Puritanism  exalts  the  individual.  Every 
man  has  a  soul — even  if  only  a  soul  to  be  damned.  The 
stalwart  self-reliance  of  the  Pilgrims  is  the  note  of  Ameri- 
can philosophy  from  Franklin  thru  Emerson  and  Thorcau 
down  to  William  James.  Each  home  on  its  own  soil;  each 
town  with  its  own  school  system;  each  state  with  its  own 
constitution.  While  Russia  dangled  its  huge  bulk  in  help- 


less dependence  on  the  bureauci'ats  of  Moscow  and  Petro- 
grad,  the  United  States  built  self-government  from  the 
bottom  up,  beginning  with  the  self-respecting  individual 
and  thence  proceeding  to  the  town,  the  county,  the  terri- 
tory or  state  and  the  Union.  No  distant  and  almighty 
Czar;  no  overshadowing  religious  hierarchy;  no  peasant 
communism;  no  tradition  of  Oriental  immobility,  has  ever 
established  itself  in  any  community  erected  on  a  Puritan 
basis.  Had  Russia  been  a  Puritan  nation  it  would  no  more 
have  endured  the  despotism  of  the  Czars  or  of  the  Bol- 
sheviks than  Puritan  England  endured  the  despotism  of 
the  Stuarts  or  Puritan  Holland  the  despotism  of  Spain. 
Puritanism  is  sometimes  called  the  enemy  of  "personal 
liberty"  and  yet  wherever  you  find  the  Puritan  tradition 
you  find  a  free  commonwealth. 

Again,  Puritanism  emphasizes  civic  discipline  and 
team  play.  The  Russians  knew  no  alternative  to  slavery 
but  anarchy.  They  had  never  learned  to  respect  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Between  obe- 
dience to  an  hereditary  overlord  and  obedience  to  an  elect- 
ed representative  of  the  people  they  drew  no  distinction. 
The  Russian,  like  the  Mexican,  thinks  in  this  fashion: 
"Here  is  an  order.  I  must  submit  or  rebel.  Which  shall  I 
do?"  The  American  thinks  in  other  terms:  "Here  is  an 
order.  From  what  source  does  it  come?  If  it  comes  from 
an  authority  which  I  have  myself  established  I  must 
obey,  even  tho  I  do  not  like  this  particular  command  or 
the  particular  individual  who  gives  it.  If  it  does  not  come 
from  such  an  authority  it  is  my  duty  to  resist."  The  com- 
pact drawn  up  in  the  cabin  of  the  "Mayflower"  lies  at  the 
basis  of  every  Congress  and  legislature,  yes  every  labor 
union  and  debating  society,  in  the  nation.  If  Mr.  Harding 
is  elected  this  November  every  Democrat  will  recognize 
his  title  to  the  Presidency;  if  Mr.  Cox  is  elected  every 
Republican  will  do  the  same  by  him.  But  the  Bolshevist 
has  never  seen  in  a  political  defeat  any  reason  for  not 
continuing  the  campaign  with  machine  guns  instead  of 
ballots. 

Thirdly,  Puritanism  emphasizes  education.  From  John 
Knox  to  Horace  Mann  the  Puritan  has  been  athirst  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  and  eager  to  spread  it.  New  England, 
like  Puritan  Scotland,  has  been  a  treasure  house  of  in- 
tensive education.  Individual  Russians  have  achieved  great 
things  in  art,  science  and  literature,  but  the  masses  have 
always  been  content  to  remain  in  the  grossest  ignorance 
and  the  ruling  classes  were  content  that  they  should  so 
remain. 

Finally,  the  Puritan  believes  that  all  things  sink  into  in- 
significance when  weighed  in  the  balance  with  character 
and  conduct.  He  would  be  as  incapable  of  the  treachery 
and  falsehood  of  the  Bolshevist  as  he  would  be  of  their 
inhuman  atrocities.  Even  about  the  nobler  Russian  revolu- 
tionists there  clings  an  atmosphere  of  moral  looseness;  as 
Dillon  pointed  out  they  lack  "bones"  to  their  souls.  Their 
great  novelists  teach  a  pity  for  human  weakness  and  error 
which  is  perhaps  nobler  than  Puritanism,  but  they  also 
teach  an  indulgence  and  indifferentism  to  good  and  evil 
which  is  replete  with  danger.  To  the  Tolstoyan  the  tyrant 
is  to  be  pitied  rather  than  resisted  and  the  sinner  is  to 
be  foi-given  without  exacting  too  much  in  the  way  of 
reformation.  As  to  the  Russians  who  were  not  revolution- 
ists nothing  need  be  said.  To  do  them  justice  they  never 
pretended  to  morality;  a  whitewashing  of  formal  religion 
sufficed  to  cover  any  degree  of  self-indulgence  and  indiffer- 
ence to  the  public  welfare. 

The  Russian  has  great  virtues — a  capacity  for  heroic 
self-sacrifice  in  a  cause  and  for  infinite  depths  of  sympathy 
and  compassion  when  his  emotions  are  stirred.  But  what 
he  needs  more  than  anything  else  is  a  stiffening  of  the 
Puritan  virtues — industry,  public  spirit,  honesty,  cleanli- 
ness, domesticity,  sobriety  and  self-respect. 


Gernianv  Must  Disarm 

GERMANY  is  once  more  back  in  Europe.  This  is  per- 
haps the  chief  significance  of  the  present  conference 
at  Spa  between  Germany  and  the  Entente  Allies  on  the 
carrying  into  effect  of  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  Two  questions  in  particular  are  to 
the  fore:  reparations  and  disarmament.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  Germans  have  not  lived  up  to  their  pledges  in 
either  particular;  their  defense  is  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  do  so.  The  main  purpose  of  the  conference 
is  to  reach  a  basis  of  agreement  as  to  the  best  practical 
solution  of  the  problem  presented  by  Germany's  failure 
to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  peace. 

At  the  first  session  Premier  Lloyd  George  insisted  on 
the  reduction  of  the  German  army  to  the  100,000  volun- 
teers. The  German  delegates  protested  that  internal  con- 
ditions forbade  any  further  reductions  in  the  armed  forces 
of  the  nation.  They  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  Bolshevism 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  a  reactionary  conspiracy  on  the 
other.  The  Germans  claimed  that  the  present  force  of 
200,000  was  essential  for  the  present  emergency;  the 
Allies  not  only  contested  this  but  contended  that  the 
German  Government  had  organized  "police"  forces  which 
were  in  reality  a  camouflaged  army  and  had  failed  to 
surrender  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  demanded  in  the 
Treaty.  After  several  days  of  discussion  the  Allies  of- 
fered to  Germany  an  extension  of  time  for  disarmament. 
By  October  1,  1920,  the  German  army  must  be  reduced 
to  150,000  men  and  by  January  1,  1921,  to  100,000,  the  fig- 
ure fixed  by  the  Treaty.  All  civilians  must  be  disarmed. 
The  Allies  will  be  permitted  to  occupy  the  neutral  zone 
in  western  Germany  with  sufficient  armed  forces  to  ensui'e 
civilian  disarmament.  If  the  Germans  violate  the  dis- 
armament agreement  the  Allies  "will  proceed  to  the  occu- 
pation of  a  further  part  of  German  territory."  Chancellor 
Fehrenbach,  Foreign  Minister  Simons  and  the  rest  of  the 
German  delegation  eventually  agreed  to  the  terms  de- 
manded. The  first  difficulty  was  passed. 


Wide  World 

UP   FROM   STARVATION 

Austria  just  now  is  the  world's  hunger  center,  but  these  children 

are  in  luck  for  they  are  going  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  England 

where  there  is  plenty  to  eat  and  where  kind  "enemies"  wiU  look 

after  them 


After  the  disarmament  agreement  the  conference  dis- 
cussed the  failure  of  Germany  to  deliver  coal  to  France 
as  promised  in  the  Treaty,  the  delay  in  the  punishment  of 
the  war  criminals  by  the  German  courts,  and  the  general 
question  of  reparations.  At  a  preliminary  meeting  in  Brus- 
sels the  Allies  attempted  to  formulate  not  only  a  common 
program  with  which  to  confront  Germany,  but  a  basis  for 


Wide  World 

GERMANY'S    PLACE    IN    THE    SUN 

Germany's  "future  is  on   the   water"  and   Germany   demands  "a 

place   in   the  sun,"  said   the   ex-Kaiser.  Behold   both   predictions 

tome  true,  for  here  are  Germans  on   a  holiday  enjoying  water 

and   sunshine  along  the  bathing  beaches   of  the   Baltic! 

the  division  of  the  reparations  sum  among  the  Allies.  The 
United  States  was  represented  "unofficially."  The  chief  dif- 
ficulty was  Italy's  demand  for  a  share  proportionate  ta 
her  efforts  in  the  Great  War  in  spite  of  her  comparatively 
small  loss  from  invasion  as  compared  with  France  or 
Belgium. 


Poland  in  Peril 


REPORTS  from  Russia,  Poland  and  Germany  agree  that 
the  Polish  army  which  undertook  the  invasion  of 
Soviet  Russia  has  met  writh  reverses  so  serious  as  to  im 
peril  the  safety  of  the  Polish  Republic.  The  Bolshevist 
armies  attacked  along  a  front  of  720  miles  and  gained 
ground  at  almost  every  point.  Tlie  fortress  of  Rovno  is  now 
in  Bolshevist  possession.  Both  Galicia  and  Lithuania  ai'e 
endangered.  At  one  time  the  rumor  ran  that  the  Russians 
had  entered  Lemberg,  the  chief  city  of  eastern  Galicia,  but 
the  report  appears  to  have  been  exaggerated,  or  at  least 
premature.  Poland  has  rallied  in  the  face  of  imminent  dan- 
ger and  even  women  and  children  have  responded  to  Pil- 
sudski's  appeal  for  volunteers.  Even  the  Polish  Socialists 
have  declared  against  the  Bolshevist  invasion. 

The  attitude  of  the  nations  of  western  Europe  appears 
to  be  one  of  "watchful  waiting."  The  British  were  inclined 
to  view  with  disfavor  the  Polish  advance  into  Russia,  altho 
Lord  Curzon,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  replied  to 
Lord  Robert  Cecil's  note  urging  the  League  of  Nations  to 
prevent  Poland  from  attacking  Russia  that  "such  an  at- 
tempt would  certainly  be  regarded  as  intervention  in  favor 
of  the  Bolsheviki  and  against  our  allies — a  result  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  defend."  The  French,  who  favored 
active  aid  to  a  Polish  war  against  the  Bolsheviki  last  year^. 
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Underwood  Jc   Underwood 

JAPAN    AT    PLAY 

The  most  picturesque   of  civilizations   delights  in  pageants  such 

as   this   religious   procession   at    Nikko.   The   banners    are   brave 

with  all  the  colors   of  the  rainbow  and  the  marchers  wear  the 

robes  and  trappings  of  ancient  Japan 

now  seem  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  send  effective  re- 
inforcements. 

The  Allies,  however,  have  promised  to  send  aid  to  the 
Poles  should  the  Bolsheviki  advance  beyond  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Poland.  It  is  understood  that  the  Poles  will 
evacuate  Lithuania,  White  Russia  and  the  Ukraine.  The 
Ukrainian  Govei-nment,  allied  with  Poland,  has  collapsed 
under  Bolshevist  attacks  and  its  leaders  have  been  forced 
to  seek  refuge  on  Polish  soil. 

If  the  Bolsheviki  accept  the  Allied  proposal  a  general 
peace  in  eastern  Europe  may  be  arranged,  in  which  the 
republics  of  the  Baltic  may  also  participate;  if  the  Bolshe- 
viki continue  to  press  their  advantage  against  Poland  they 
may  find  themselves  openly  at  war  with  western  Europe. 

On  the  Crimean  front  another  anti-Bolshevist  army, 
mainly  Russian,  is  fighting  with  uncertain .  fortunes.  The 
Bolsheviki  claim  to  have  checked  the  progress  of  General 
Wrangel,  the  successor  of  Denikin  in  southern  Russia,  but 
the  British  War  Office  announces  that  General  Wrangel's 
forces  have  recently  annihilated  a  Bolshevist  cavalry  corps 
consisting  of  eighteen  regiments. 

General  Brusiloff,  commanding  the  Russian  army  against 
Poland,  has  appealed  "to  all  former  Russian  officers  wher- 
ever they  may  be"  to  forget  the  injuries  they  have  suf- 
fered under  Bolshevist  rule  and  to  fight  in  the  cause  of  Rus- 
sian nationalism  against  the  foreigner.  Brusiloff  is  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  old  royalist  generals  who  have 
consented  to  serve  under  the  authority  of  the  Soviet. 

Trade  with  Russia 

IN  spite  of  the  objections  of  the  London  Times  and  the 
French  Government,  Leonid  Krassin,  the  Soviet  Min- 
ister of  Trade  and  Commerce,  carried  on  negotiations  in 
London  not  only  with  the  British  cabinet  but  also  with  the 
Supreme  Economic  Council,  which  includes  France,  Italy 
and  Belgium.  He  has  now  returned  to  Russia  to  consult 
with  the  Soviet  authorities. 

When  Premier  Lloyd  George  was  questioned  about  the 
propriety  of  dealing  with  the  Bolsheviki  he  replied:  "It 
is  a  new  doctrine  that  you  must  approve  of  the  habits  and 
customs  of  any  Government  before  trading,"  and  remind- 
ed the  House  of  Commons  that  "this  country  has  opened 
up  most  of  the  cannibal  trade  of  the  world." 

It  is  calculated  that  by  the  resumption  of  trade  with 
Russia,  England  will  draw  $300,000,000  in  gold  from  Mos- 
cow. This  will  greatly  strengthen  British  credit  by  raising 
the  gold  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  is  now  re- 
duced to  $570,000,000. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  French  reluctance  to  enter  into 
relations  with  the  Soviet  is  that  they  will  lose  their  large 
loans  and  investments  in  Russia  under  the  old  regime.  But 
Krassin  reaffirms  the  statement  made  many  times  previous- 
ly by  Bolshevist  officials  that  the  Soviet  Government  will  re- 


pay the  external  obligations  of  Russia  in  exchange  for 
peace  and  commerce.  The  Soviet  will  also  promise  not  to 
engage  officially  in  propaganda  outside  of  Russia,  but,  as 
Tchitcherin,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  adds,  "Of  course, 
if  revolutions  break  out  in  other  countries  we  will  rejoice." 

The  Norwegian  Government  has  been  authorized  by  the 
parliament  to  resume  commercial  relations  with  Russia 
immediately,  but  this  does  not  involve  the  recognition  of 
the  Soviet  as  the  legal  Russian  Government. 

Trade  with  Sweden  has  already  begun.  A  Swedish  steam- 
er carried  a  cargo  of  automobiles  and  harvesters  to  the 
Esthonian  port  of  Reval  for  the  Russian  Cooperative  So- 
cieties and  returned  with  $5,000,000  in  gold.  The  largest 
locomotive  works  in  Sweden,  the  Nydquist  and  Holm  at 
Trollhattan,  is  said  to  have  been  bought  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  reported  that  Ludwig  Martens,  the  Soviet 
representative  in  America,  has  contracted  with  a  Canadian 
firm  for  several  million  dollars'  worth  of  Canadian  agri- 
cultural and  railroad  machinery  and  flour  to  be  shipped 
thru  Sweden  and  Esthonia. 

The  delegates  of  the  British  Labor  party  in  conference 
at  Scarborough,  representing  an  enrollment  of  about  three 
million,  passed  a  resolution  demanding  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  Republic,  but  voted  by  ten  to  one  against  affiliating 
with  the  Third  International,  the  Bolshevist  organization 
of  world-wide  socialism,  started  at  Moscow. 

The  Italian  cooperative  societies,  like  the  British,  have 
sent  a  delegation  to  Moscow  to  negotiate  trade. 

And  now  at  last  the  United  States  joins  other  nations 
in  reopening  trade  with  the  parts  of  Russia  under  Bol- 
shevist control,  tho  in  no  way  recognizing  the  de  jure  or 


Underwood  d  Underwood 

NOT   IN   KANSAS 

Premier  Lloyd   George  is  not  standing  in  a  field   of  sunflowers 

but  posing  for  his  photograph  against  a  background  of  the  quaint 

head  dresses  of  the  fishwives  of  Boulogne 

even  the  de  facto  authority  of  the  Soviet  Government.  The 
Department  of  State  warns  merchants  that  they  still  trade 
"on  their  own  responsibility  and  at  their  own  risk"  and 
that  "American  citizens  availing  themselves  of  the  present 
relaxation  of  restrictions  are  warned  against  the  risks  in- 
cident to  the  acceptance  of  commodities  or  other  values, 
the  title  to  which  may  later  be  brought  into  question." 
There  is  still,  of  course,  restriction  on  the  shipment  to 
Russia  of  "materials  susceptible  of  immediate  use  for  war 
purposes,"  but  for  the  rest  Americans  are  as  free  to  trade 
as  the  general  confusion  of  Russia,  the  lack  of  facilities  of 
transportation  and  the  breakdown  of  the  postal  service  be- 
tween the  two  countries  permit. 

If  the  Bolsheviki  persist  in  their  invasion  of  Poland,  in 
spite  of  the  warning  given  .by  the  Allies  that  they  would 
make  common  cause  with  the  Poles  if  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Poland  proper  were  crossed,  all  commercial  negotiations 
will  naturally  come  to  an  end. 
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Sajihalien 

'AN  has  occupied  the 
ince  of  Sajrhalien,  in 
eastern  Siberia,  as  a  pledge 
for  reparations  fi"om  Russia 
for  the  massacre  of  several 
hundred  Japanese  at  Niko- 
laievsk.  After  the  Japanese 
captured  the  city  they  re- 
leased a  number  of  Ameri- 
can, British  and  French 
prisoners  whom  the  Bolshe- 
viki  had  captured.' 

The  Japanese  have  an- 
nounced their  intention  to 
evacuate  all  of  Siberia  ex- 
cept Vladivostok  and  Sagha- 
lien.  Vladivostok  will  be 
occupied  temporarily  as  a  se- 
curity to  Korea  and  to  keep 
the  Pacific  coast  open  to 
Nikolaievsk.  Saghalien  will  be  evacuated  when  Russia  has 
given  "satisfaction"  for  the  outrages  at  Nikolaievsk.  Such 
temporary  occupations,  however,  have  a  tendency  to  be- 
come permanent;  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Japan 
has  owned  the  southern  half  of  the  island  of  Saghalien  (or 
Sakhalin)  ever  since  the  Russo-Japanese  war  and  is  very 
naturally  tempted  to  round  out  her  empire  by  annexing  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  and  the  opposite  mainland. 
There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  organize  an  independent 
republic  in  eastern  Siberia  which  would  include  the  prov- 
inces east  of  Lake  Baikal :  Trans-Baikalia,  Amur  and  the 
Maritime  Province,  which  includes  Nikolaievsk  and  Vladi- 
vostok. This  neutral  republic  would  form  a  buffer  state  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  Russian  dominions. 

The  League  Reports  Progress 

WHETHER  or  not  American  politicians  believe  it,  the 
League  of  Nations  is  already  very  much  alive.  The 
Council  of  the  League  is  meeting  frequently  and  has  al- 
ready had  several  important  international  controversies 
submitted  to  it  for  adjudication,  such  as  the  dispute  be- 
tween Finland  and  Sweden  over  the  Aland  islands.  The 
Assembly  of  the  League  will  meet  for  the  first  time  on 
November  15.  President  Wilson,  by  special  courtesy,  was 
commissioned  to  summon  the  meeting  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  is  outside  the  League.  It  is  in  the 
Assembly  that  the  small  nations  will  find  their  oppor- 
tunity to  take  part  in  the  consideration  of  international 
issues.  The  third  principal  agency  of  the  League,  the  In- 
ternational Court,  is  now  in  process  of  formation  and  a 
committee  of  jurists  are  working  on  the  final  details.  Elihu 
Root  and  Lord  Phillmore  together  worked  out  a  plan  for 
the  selection  of  judges  by  the  Council  and  the  Assembly, 
voting  separately,  which  plan  was  adopted  by  the  ad- 
visory committee. 

Special  agencies  of  the  League  are  also  very  active.  Dr. 
Royal  Meeker,  the  United  States  Commissioner  for  Labor 
Statistics,  and  one  of  the  ablest  officials  in  the  Department 
of  Labor,  has  resigned  his  post  at  Washington  to  become 
editor  of  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  International  Labor 
Office.  A  special  Labor  Conference,  dealing  with  maritime 
labor,  has  met  at  Genoa  to  consider  an  international  agree- 
ment on  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  seamen  and 
other  improvements  in  the  lot  of  the  sailor.  The  League  of 
Nations  also  has  for  several  months  had  general  super- 
vision over  the  Government  of  the  Saar  Basin  and  the 
Free  City  of  Danzig. 


Canada  Loses  a 
Premier 


S 


A'. I.;.;  .(  lit) her t 

KIPLING   WILL   BE   SHOCKED 

In  spile  of  all  we  have  heard  of  the  unalterable  traditions  of  the 
imnieniorial  east  here  is  a  group  of  Hindu  ladies  who  attended 
the  International  Woman's  Suffrage  Alliance  at  Geneva.  The 
equal  suffrage  idea  is  rapidly  making  progress  in  all  countries, 
even  India  and  the  United  States 


21 1 R  Robert  Borden,  Prem- 
ier of  Canada,  has  re- 
tired from  office  and  from 
public  life  for  reasons  of 
health.  He  has  at  least  the 
satisfaction  of  leaving  office 
in  full  enjoyment  of  political 
power  and  undimmed  pres- 
tige, for  in  view  of  the  po- 
litical conditions  existing  in 
Canada  he  might  reasonably 
have  hoped  to  remain  prem- 
ier for  many  years  to  come. 
In  1911  he  won  the  general 
election  fought  on  the  issue 
of  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States.  His  opponent, 
the  late  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
supported  the  cause  of  reci- 
procity and  went  down  to  defeat  with  it.  Premier  Borden 
remained  in  office  thruout  the  Great  War,  tho  he  was  com- 
pelled to  face  another  general  election  on  the  issue  of  con- 
scription. To  carry  thru  the  compulsory  service  law^e 
welded  together  into  one  party  the  Conservatives  and  the 
conscriptionist  wing  of  the  Liberals  and  became  chief  of 
a  coalition  Government  very  similar  to  that  headed  by  Pre- 
mier Lloyd  George  in  Great  Britain.  He  attended  the  Peace 
Conference  at  Paris  as  representative  of  the  Dominion  of 

Canada  and  did  much  to 
secure  the  separate  rep- 
resentation of  Canada  in 
the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

The  Honorable  Arthur 
Meighen,  Minister  of  the 
Interior  in  the  coalition 
cabinet,  has  been  asked 
to  become  Borden's  suc- 
cessor at  the  head  of  the 
Canadian  Government. 
The  coalition  has  decided 
to  continue  its  existence 
under  the  somewhat 
clumsy  name  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberal  and  Con- 
servative Party.  The  two 
chief  opposition  groups 
are  the  anti-coalition 
Liberals  and  the  United 
Farmers,  an  agrarian 
party  somewhat  similar 
to  the  Non-Partizan 
League  in  the  United 
States. 


North  Dakota 
Primary 

THE  Non-Partizan 
League  has  cap- 
tured the  Republican 
primaries  in  North  Da- 
kota. Governor  Lynn  J. 
Frazier  has  been  renom- 
inated over  his  "regu- 
lar"    Republican     rival. 


Kadel   i    Herbert 

THE   STATESWOMAN  OF  SUFFRAGE 
Mrs.   Carrie    Chapman    Catt,   presi- 
dent of  the  International  Woman's 
Suffrage    Alliance,    is    representing 
America  at  Geneva 
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William  Langer.  Even  more  sensational  was  the  result  of 
the  Senatorial  primary.  Dr.  E.  F.  Ladd,  President  of  ths 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  obtained  a  small  but 
safe  majority  over  Senator  Gronna  who  now  represents 
the  state.  Senator  Gronna  is  a  disciple  of  La  Follette,  one 
of  the  six  senators  who  voted  against  the  declaration  of 
war  with  Germany,  and  a  declared  opponent  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  His  radicalism  and  his  personal  popularity 
with  the  farmers  were  relied  on  to  secure  his  renomination 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Non-Partizan  League  had  put 
up  a  candidate  of  its  own  against  him.  The  vote  in  three 
Congressional  districts  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  James 
Sinclair,  Non-Partizan  and  present  incumbent;  George 
Young,  "regular"  Republican  and  present  incumbent,  and 
O.  B.  Burtness,  "regular,"  who  defeated  John  M.  Baer, 
the  Non-Partizan  Leaguer  who  now  represents  the  district 
and  is  known  to  fame  as  the  "cartoonist  Congressman." 
In  spite  of  the  defeat  of  two  candidates  for  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  capture  of  the  Republican  nomination 
for  Governor,  Senator  and  the  entire  state  ticket  encour- 
ages the  League  to  hope  for  a  victory  in  November  which 
will  maintain  its  hold  on  the  state  and  enable  it  to  play 
an  important  part  in  national  politics  as  well. 

Cox  and  the  Democrats 

THE  nomination  of  Governor  Cox  seems  to  have  re- 
stored the  party  harmony  which  had  been  stretched 
to  the  breaking  point  by  the  long  continued  and  hotly  con- 
tested fight  over  the   Presidency   in   the  convention.   If  he 


Keuetone  View 

WHO    SAID    HOT? 

There  is  nothing  like  being  thoro  when  you  attempt  to  cool  off 

this   weather 


Mrs.  Maud  Wood  Park,  of  Boston,  is  national  chairman   of  the 

National  League  of  Women  Voters,  an  organization  which  played 

an  important  part  in  the  recent  Democratic  convention 

was  not  the  first  choice  of  a  large  portion  of  the  party  he 
was  a  general  second  choice.  He  is  "sound"  on  the  League 
of  Nations  and  President  Wilson  was  one  of  the  first  men 
to  send  him  congratulations,  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
President  will  write  some  articles  during  the  campaign  on 
behalf  of  the  Democratic  ticket  even  if  his  health  forbids 
him  to  do  any  speaking.  On  the  other  hand  the  foes  of  the 
administration  within  the  party  are  pleased  with  the  nom- 
ination because  Cox  has  never  been  directly  associated  with 
President  Wilson  in  national  politics.  The  half-rebellious 
chieftains  of  Tammany  Hall  and  the  wholly  rebellious 
Senator  Reed  have  expressed  their  delight  that  by  means 
of  Cox  they  were  able  to  keep  the  main  prize  of  the  con- 
vention out  of  the  hands  of  the  President's  official  fam- 
ily. Mr.  McAdoo,  who  has  never  admitted  that  he  was 
really  a  candidate  for  the  nomination,  expressed  pleasure 
that  the  choice,  of  the  convention  did  not  fall  on  himself. 
Most  of  the  other  candidates  for  the  nomination  have  add- 
ed their  congratulations.  Even  Senator  Harding  has  sent 
friendly  greetings  "as  an  Ohioan  and  a  fellow  publisher."" 

William  Jennings  Bryan  alone  is  openly  cherishing  dis- 
appointment. Not  even  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the 
proposed  "wet"  plank  in  the  Democratic  platform  can  con- 
sole him  for  the  defeat  of  all  his  proposed  amendments  to< 
the  platform  and  for  the  nomination  of  a  man  who,  in  Mr- 
Bryan's  opinion,  is  at  heart  hostile  to  prohibition.  Former 
Representative  Hobson  of  Alabama  has  warned  Governor- 
Cox  that  "dry  forces  are  restive"  and  begged  him  to  make- 
some  reassuring  statement  to  the  prohibition  element  of 
the  party.  On  the  other  hand,  the  anti-prohibitionists  are- 
wistfully  waiting  for  some  word  of  encouragement  of  op- 
posite character.  Whether  "beer  and  wine"  will  be  an  issue- 
in  the  campaign  or  not  rests  on  the  decision  of  the  nominee* 
and  will  doubtless  be  made  clear  in  his  speech  of  accept- 
ance. 

Labor  is  very  well  pleased  with  the  nomination  because- 
of  the  progressive  legislation  which  the  Governor  has  fath- 
ered in  Ohio.  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American^ 
Federation  of  Labor,  has  come  out  openly  for  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  The  suffragists  also  are  delighted  to  notice 
the  zeal  with  which  Governor  Cox  has  urged  immediate- 
ratification  of  the  equal  suffrage  amendment  on  the  Demo- 
cratic states  which  have  not  yet  acted  or  have  acted  un- 
favorably.   Louisiana,   however,   rejected   his    plfea   to   have* 
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THE    BUCKEYE    NEWSBOYS 
This    cartoon    made    history.    Senator    Harding,    in    sending    his 
congratulations    to    Governor    Cox,    said:    "I    recall   a    much    re- 
marked  cartoon  which  portrayed  you  and  me  as  newsboys  con- 
tending for  the  White  House  delivery" 

the    question    reconsidered    and    the    legislature    adjourned 
without  ratifying  the  amendment. 

The  League  of  Nations  issue  has  been  somewhat  ob- 
scured by  the  readiness  of  the  "bitter  enders"  in  both 
parties  to  dull  the  sharp  edge  of  their  convictions  for  the 
sake  of  party  regularity.  Senator  Hiram  Johnson  has  at 
last  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  spite  of  all  the  vague- 
ness of  the  Republican  platform  and  the  unsatisfactory 
character  of  the  candidate,  "the  issue  leaves  those  who  be- 
lieve in  safeguarding,  protecting  and  preserving  our  Amer- 
icanism but  one  choice,  and  that  is  to  support  the  Republi- 
can party."  But  Senator  Reed,  whose  attitude  to  the  Treaty 
was  identically  that  of  Senator  Johnson,  has  sent  his  con- 
gratulations to  the  Democratic  nominee. 

Roosevelt  the  Second 

AFTER  the  nomination  of  Governor  Cox  for  President 
on  the  forty-fourth  ballot  the  convention  adjourned. 
It  met  again  the  following  day,  July  6,  to  select  a  Vice- 
President.  Seven  men  from  western  states  were  formally 
placed  in  nomination  and  various  others  were  considered 
or  privately  suggested,  but  when  it  came  time  to  vote  all 
candidacies  were  withdrawn  save  that  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  was 
warmly  supported  by  Governor  Smith  of  New  York  and 
nominated  by  acclamation. 

In  nominating  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  Democratic  party 
followed  the  example  of  the  Republicans  and  chose  a  Vice- 
President  with  regard  to  personal  merit  and  general  popu- 
larity rather  than  geographical  expediency.  To  balance  a 
man  from  Ohio,  which  is  today  an  "eastern"  state,  the 
choice  should  have  fallen  on  someone  west  of  the   Missis- 


sipi,  but  no  Republican  abler  than  Coolidge  of  Massachu- 
setts and  no  Democrat  abler  than  Roosevelt  of  New  York 
could  be  found  willing  to  take  the  place.  The  choice  of 
Vice-President  seems  to  have  been  the  only  act  by  either 
convention  which  pleased  all  parts  of  the  nation  and  all 
factions  of  the  party. 

P'ranklin  Roosevelt  is  only  thirty-eight  years  old.  Altho 
he  is  related  both  by  blood  and  marriage  to  the  family 
of  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt  he  has  all  his  life  been  a 
member  of  the  opposite  political  party.  Like  his  illus- 
trious namesake  he  graduated  from  Harvard,  like  him  he 
was  an  active  reform  leader  in  the  local  politics  of  New 
York  State  and,  again  like  him,  he  first  attained  prom- 
inence in  politics  outside  his  native  state  by  making  a  bril- 
liant record  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Altho  he 
is  a  loyally  regular  Democi-at  on  election  day,  in  the  fights 
within  the  party  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  always  been  found  on 
the  anti-Tammany  side  and  his  career  in  the  Legislature 
sent  many  cold  chills  up  and  down  the  back  of  the  Tam- 
many tiger. 

What  to  Do  with  a  Vice-President 

SENATOR    Harding    has    announced    that    if   elected    he 
will  invite  Vice-President  Coolidge  to  attend  and  take 
part  in  Cabinet  conferences.  He  said  further: 

The  sort  of  government  I  have  in  mind  ought  to  take  iulvau- 
tage  of  the  cai)acity  and  oxpcricncc  of  a  man  like  Coolidge  by 
bringing  him  into  council.  It  will  be  a  fine  tiling  and  I  don't  see 
why  it  shouldn't  have  been  done  long  ago.  Coolidge  is  an  eminent 
American  and  has  had  experience  as  an  executive  and  should  be 
helpful.  I  think  the  Vice-President  can  he  a  most  effective  agency 
in  keeping  the  executive  offices  in  touch  with  the  legislative. 

The  Senator's  first  formal  utterance  in  the  campaign 
will  be  his  speech  of  acceptance  on  July  22.  Governor 
Coolidge  will  accept  his  nomination  for  the  second  place 
on  the  Republican  ticket  on  July  27.  On  July  31  the  first 
visiting  delegation  to  the  Harding  "porch"  will  initiate 
the  active  campaign.  In  the  meantime  he  is  using  the 
porch  as  a  "listening  post"  for  conferences  with  party 
leaders  in  the  interests  of  Republican  harmony.  Governor 
Cox  will  not  follow  the  example  of  the  Republican  nominee, 
but  will  tour  the  country  and  make  speeches  in  many 
states.  His  running  mate,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  will  also  go  out 
after  the  votes  in  person. 


(£)  Harris  d  Eicir>o,  from  Paul   Thompson 

CANNED  CANDIDATE 
An  Alaskan  native  who  had  greatly  admired  the  white  man's 
skill  in  transporting  food  in  tin  cans  remarked  on  first  hearing 
a  phonograph:  "Ugh,  canned  missionary!"  Senator  Harding  is 
now  the  chief  canned  missionary  of  the  Republican  party,  an;l 
he  is  here  shown  in  the  act  of  putting  his  speech  on  Americanism 

into  a  phono?;raph 


A    Little    .  of 


Not  a  Drop  to  Drink 

By  Robert  H.  Moulton 


The  most  valuable  thing  in  any 
given  region  is  apt  to  be  that  which 
is  hardest  to  obtain  there.  In  deserts, 
without  any  doubt,  it  is  water.  And 
next  to  the  life-giving  fluid  itself,  the 
desert  traveler  values  any  indications 
of  where  he  will  be  able  to  find  it — its 
direction,  its  distance,  its  character. 
The  existence  or  nonexistence  of  such 
indications  often  spells  life  or  death  to 
him. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  Congress  be- 
gan the  work  of  supplementing  the 
few  water  signs  that  nature  affords  by 
sprinkling  the  desert  regions  of  the 
Southwest  with  printed  signboards,  tell- 
ing of  the  nearest  water.  It  is  also  map- 
ping the  watering  places  and  improv- 
ing them.  An  appropriation  of  $10,000 
was  made  as  a  starter,  and  within  a 
few  weeks  after  it  had  become  avail- 
able, the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey had  four  outfits,  each  in  charge  of 
a  geologist,  at  work  in  the  hottest, 
driest,  sandiest,  and  least  explored 
part  of  the  desert  region.  Within  a 
few  months  more  than  60,000  square 
miles  of  the  region  had  been  mapped, 
examined  and  signposted. 

The  geologists  who  did  this  work 
are  now  in  Washington  preparing 
maps  that  will  show  practically  every 
watering  place  in  the  region  and  the 
roads  leading  to  these  watering  places. 
These  maps  will  be  published  in  a 
series  of  guides  which  will  contain  de- 
scriptions of  the  routes,  detailed  in- 
formation regarding  each  watering 
place,  tables  of  distances  between 
watering  places,  and  analyses  of  the 
water.  These  guides  will  cover  not 
merely  the  principal  roads,  but  are  es- 
pecially designed  to  give  information 
regarding  the  water  places  in  the  less 
frequented  regions  remote  from  the 
main  routes. 

The  work  was  placed  in  charge  of 
geologists,  so  that  not  only  should  ex- 
isting water  places  be  located  and. 
marked,  but  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  the  water  supplies  below  the 
surface   should  be  obtained. 

A  rather  romantic  event  in  connec- 
tion with  the  field  work  was  the  plant- 
ing of  signposts  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tinajas  Atlas,  along  the  Mexican  bor- 
der, in  Arizona,  where  between  three 
hundred  and  four  hundred  persons 
once  perished  by  thirst.  It  may  be 
somewhat  surprizing  to  people  in  the 
East,  however,  and  possibly  to  some 
in  the  West,  to  learn  that  Death  Val- 
ley, whose  unsavory  name  and  repu- 
tation give  it  a  certain  terrifying  no- 
toriety   thruout    the    country,    contains 
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is  formed  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
Cascade  mountains;  the  other  side  ex- 
tends 800  miles  along  the  Mexican 
border,  while  the  outer  edge  is  traced 
by  a  line  extending  from  eastern  Ore- 
gon, thru  Salt  Lake  City  and  Sante 
Fe,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pescos  River. 
The  highly  developed  coastal  section 
of  Southern  California  is  situated,  so 
to  speak,  at  the  handle  of  the  fan,  and 
the  railroads  and  automobile  high- 
ways that  extend  eastward  and  north- 
eastward from  this  section  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  ribs  of  the  fan. 


Some  thoughtful  Indian  marked  this  spring 
in  the  days  when  to  the  tenderfoot  the 
only  water  on  the  desert  seemed  to  be  a 
blue  lake  with  palm  trees  toward  which  he 
set  his  weary  feet  only  to  find  it  a  mirage 

large  springs  which  afforded  excellent 
swimming  to  the  Survey  party  that 
was   in   the   valley    last   winter. 

The  entire  region,  that  is  so  arid  as 
to  require  guides  to  watering  places 
and  signposts  directing  to  these 
watering  places,  comprizes  a  fan- 
shaped  area  covering  approximately 
570,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  country.  The  handle  of  the 
fan  is  in  Southern  California;  one  side 


Thingumbobs 


The  Australian  high  schools  teach  Jap- 
anese. 

*** 

The  eggs  of  seafowl  are  conical  in  shape, 

so  they  only  roll  in  a  circle. 
*** 

France  has  prohibited  the  importation  of 
artificial  teeth  as  "luxuries." 

*** 

It  is  2,750  miles  across  the  United  States 
from  east  to  west  at  its  greatest  length. 
*** 

The  haters  of  the  vile  weed  will  rejoice 
to  learn  that  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
time    lost    by    smokers    merely    scratching 


Will   our   water   hold   out  until  we   reach   Johannesburg,   seventy-nine   miles    straight 

ahead  in  the  Mohave  Desert,  or  had  we  better  turn  off  the  main  road  and  tank  up 

at  Drinkwater  Spring,  nine  miles  away?  In  the  desert,  one's  life  or  death  may  depend 

upon  a  decision  made  under  this  signpost 
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their    luatrlies    is    wDith    $r)13,024    iu    each 
eight-hour  working  day. 
**• 

Over  a  thousand  patents  have  been 
granted  to  negroes  for  inventions  made  iu 
this  country. 

«*« 

The  moving  picture  theaters  of  the 
United  States  have  a  combined  seating 
capacity  of  8.(KX).000. 

«** 

In    India   last  year  snakes   killed  22.600 
persons,  tigers  1,0(X),  wolves  and  bears  33S, 
leopards  32"),  and  ciocodiles  1!U. 
*** 

Because  of  the  dearth  of  beds  in  China, 
twenty-five  young  Y.  W.  C.  A.  workers 
have  just  left  for  China,  taking  their  beds 
with  them. 

Since  1S20  over  33.0<X1.(XW  immigrants 
have  entered  the  United  States.  Half  of 
this  number  have  come  within  the  last 
thirty  years. 

*** 

The  granite  monument  to  Mrs.  Eddy, 
discoverer  of  Christian  Science,  erected  in 
Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
cost  over  $150,000. 

*** 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  dis- 
tributed 140,000,000  copies  of  the  Bible 
since  it  was  founded.  It  is  easy  to  see 
w^hat  book  is  every  year's  "best  seller." 

*** 

Out  of  every  ten  inhabitants  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  nine  are  Christians, 
seven  (excluding  children  under  ten  years) 
can  read  and  write,  and  two  habitually 
speak  the  English  language. 

More  Delay  in  the  Mail 
Service ! 

There  is  no  greater  professional 
happiness  to  a  journalist  than  getting 
an  event  on  to  paper  without  delay, 
and  no  greater  exasperation  than  be- 
ing compelled  to  announce  news  a  few 
days  overdue.  We  can  sympathize, 
therefore,  with  the  Harvard  astrono- 
mers who  have  chronicled  an  impor- 
tant event  which  happened  217,120 
years  ago.  It  is  two  years  since  a  new 
star  was  first  noticed  in  the  constella- 
tion of  the  Eagle  (Aquila)  and  was 
christened  Nova  Aquila.  Since  then  as- 
tronomers have  watched  it  grow,  and 
by  noting  the  time  taken  for  this  star 
to  reach  a  particular  size  as  seen  from 
our  planet  they  have  at  last  been  able 
to  estimate  the  length  of  time  the  light 
•  from  the  star  required  to  reach  us. 
They  believe  that  it  has  taken  the  light 
from  the  new  star  217,120  years  to 
bring  us  the  news.  Nova  Aquila  is  evi- 
dently on  the  very  "edge"  of  our  uni- 
verse for  this  is  almost  the  greatest 
distance  ever  measured.  Most  of  the 
visible  stars  are  very  much  nearer. 
Our  next-door  neighbor  Alpha  Cen- 
tauri  is  only  about  four  "light  years" 
away  from  us;  light  traveling  at  the 
rate  of  18(3,000  miles  a  second. 

"What  is  the  nature  of  this  news 
which  is  over  200,000  years  stale?  The 
bursting  into  visibility  of  a  star  which 
was  previously  invisible  probably 
means  a  big  accident.  A  "dark  star" 
which,  like  our  own  world,  is  too  cool 
to  radiate  any  light  on  its  own  ac- 
count, hits  something   and  then  blazes 


up  like  the  sun. 
Such  accidents  do 
not  happen  very 
frequently  in  our 
well-regulated  uni- 
verse, but  astron- 
omers have  record- 
ed  several  in- 
stances. Usually 
we  get  the  news  a 
little  quicker  than 
in  this  instance, 
but  perhaps  it 
doesn't  matter,  for 
if  the  light  from 
Nova  Aquila  had 
reached  the  world 
the  day  the  big  ex- 
plosion took  place 
there  would  have 
been  no  astronomi- 
c  a  1  observatories 
on  earth  to  record 
it.  Two  thousand 
centuries  ago  there 
were  men  on  the 
earth,  but  they 
were  a  practical 
folk,  more  interest- 
ed in  chipping  flint 
knives  and  keeping 
the  cave  warm  than 
in    looking    up    to 


It  is  not  often  that 

others  see  you,  but 

tion  in 

see    the    heavens. 


Mexican  Metric  System 

Ten  bandits  make  one  revolution. 
Ten  revolutions  make  one  government. 
One  government  makes  ten  revolu- 
tions.— Boston  Transcript. 

Another  Objection  to  the 
Metric  System 

The  editor  of  a  religious  denomina- 
tional paper  makes  objection  to  the 
metric  system  on  the  ground  that  he 
would  not  want  the  Bible  to  read 
"neither  do  men  light  a  candle  and 
put  it  under  a  hectoliter.  .  .  ." 

Must  We  Get  Out  and  Push  ? 

With  the  railroads  consuming  about 
fifty  million  barrels  of  fuel  oil  a  year, 
the  steamship  companies  converting 
their  boats  into  oil  burners  and  a  new 
American  merchant  marine  that  is 
largely  oil  burning,  what  is  America 
going  to  do  about  Tin  Lizzie  when 
the  available  oil  supply  is  exhausted? 
Geologists  connected  with  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  estimate  that 
only  6,500,000,000  barrels  of  oil  are  yet 
underground    in    the    United    States,    a 


(g  World's   Work 


©  Kmhl  rf  llnhiit 

an  opportunity  is  given  to  see  yourself  as 
here  the  cameraman  caught  his  own  reflec- 
the  eye  of  a  champion  Airedale 

reserve  that  Director  Manning  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  predicted  will  be 
exhausted  in  less  than  twenty  years 
at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  or 
much  sooner  than  that  if  the  demand 
for  gasoline  and  other  oil  products  con- 
tinues to  increase  as  it  has  during  the 
last  few  years.  From  70,000,000  barrels 
of  oil  in  1901,  the  consumption  in  the 
United  States  grew  to  421,000,000  bar- 
rels during  the  Tast  year  of  the  war 
and  to  433,500,000  barrels— or  ap- 
proximately 40  per  cent  of  the  avail- 
able supply — in  1919. 

Meanwhile  all  the  oil  fields  discov- 
ered since  1901  continue  to  decline 
rapidly.  The  Spindletop,  in  the  "salt 
dome"  section  of  the  Gulf  Coast  of 
Texas,  originally  a  50,000,000  barrel 
pool,  is  now  down  to  about  1000  barrels 
a  day.  The  Gushing  pool  in  Oklahoma, 
which  produced  71,000,000  barrels  in 
1915,  dropped  to  41,000,000  in  1916, 
24,000,000  in  1917,  17,0000,000  in  1918 
and  13,500,000  in  1919.  Together  with 
Kansas,  Oklahoma  reported  a  falling 
off  of  33,000,000  barrels,  or  22  per 
cent,  in  last  year's  production,  accord- 
ing to  preliminary  figures  issued  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
All  of  which  means  that  if  Central  and 
North  Texas  had  not  developed  high- 
pressure  wells  recently  there  would 
have  been  a  decrease  in  the  country's 
production  in  1919  instead  of  an  in- 
crease which  just  covered  the  year's 
consumption.  Production  from  the 
Ranger  field,  the  Stephens  County 
pools,  the  Desdemona  pool  and  the 
Burkburnett  field  in  Texas  jumped 
7,000,000  barrels  in  1918  and  50,000,000 
barrels  more  in  1919,  thus  covering  the 
falling  off  in  Oklahoma.  However, 
they,  too,  are  failing  fast.  From  260- 
000  barrels  a  day  in  August,  1919, 
they  came  doMTi  recently  to  only  164,- 
000  barrels  a  day.  The  same  thing  holds 
true  of  the  Homer  field  in  Louisiana, 
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the  Big  Sinking  field  in  Kentucky,  and 
were  it  not  for  California  oil,  the  gen- 
eral falling  off  would  be  to  probably 
one-third  of  our  present  production. 

The  oil  land  leasing  bill,  however, 
which  was  passed  by  Congress  in  Feb- 
ruary, should  result  in  an  early  in- 
crease in  production  from  California 
and  from  the  Salt  Creek  field  in  Wy- 
oming, but  not  enough  to  take  care  of 


the  possible  demand  for  850,000,000 
barrels  of  crude  oil  that  will  be  made 
in  1925.  To  meet  this  increasing  de- 
mand, oil  prospectors  are  already  ex- 
ploring foreign  fields,  in  Venezuela  and 
Colombia,  as  well  as  in  Mexico,  altho 
some  of  the  present  Mexican  fields 
have  already  gone  the  way  of  our  own 
fields  by  beginning  to  spout  not  crude 
oil,   but   salt   water. 


The  Best  Woman  in  Our  Town 

Mrs.  James  R.  Pomeroy 


By 


The  definition  of  best 
which  applies  to  the 
woman  of  whom  I  write 
is  "utmost  endeavor." 
During  the  whole  of 
her  life  of  nearly 
eighty  years,  she  has 
put  forth  her  utmost 
endeavor  to  make  this 
earth  the  clean  and 
beautiful  place  God  in- 
tended it  to  be. 

Why  do  I  consider 
her  the  best  woman  in 
our  town?  For  many 
reasons.  A  town  is  not 
houses  and  lots,  streets,  parks,  of- 
fice buildings!  These  do  not  make 
a  town.  What  does?  Is  it  not 
the  people  who  live  in  its  houses 
and  who  go  to  and  fro  upon  its  streets? 
This  best  woman  never  misses  a  chance 
— indeed  goes  out  of  her  way  to  make 
a  chance — to  meet  and  welcome  all 
strangers  who  enter  our  town,  be  their 
stay  long  or  short.  No  inquiry  is  first 
made  as  to  their  wealth,  social  stand- 
ing or  prospective  business — just  one 
thought  uppermost— to  make  them 
feel  welcome.  Now  if  every  man  and 
woman  in  this  town  should  so  greatly 
desire  to  make  it  pleasant  for  newcom- 
ers there  would  be  at  least  one  spot  on 
earth  where  loneliness  and  home  sick- 
ness would  be  merely  words  in  the  dic- 
tionary. 

Our  best  woman  is  a  born  teacher. 
Will  you  understand  me  when  I  say 
that  she  teaches  because  she  cannot 
help  it — solely  for  the  love  of  it.  How 
many  young  men  and  young  women  in 
our  town  have  her  to  thank  for  hours 
of  her  valuable  time  when  in  their 
younger  days  she  carefully  and  pa- 
tiently made  plain  to  them  knotty 
problems  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  gram- 
mar. 

Our  best  woman  knows  that  "the  pen 
is  mightier  than  the  sword"  when 
used  to  defeat  evil  in  its  various  forms. 
And  this  is  perhaps  her  strongest  and 
most  far-reaching  weapon  of  warfare 
against  wrong.  In  her  work  as  cor- 
respondent for  our  leading  papers  she 
ever  takes  her  pen  in  support  of  the 
right.  No  subject  is  too  unpopular  or 
too  "delicate"  for  her  to  pass  it  by. 
Her  ideals  are  the  highest  and  purest. 

During  the  eai'lier  years  of  her  life 
she  was  known  in  many  states  as  a 
W.  C.  T.  U.  lecturer.  In  this  work  she 
has  engaged  heart  and  soul  the  greater 
part  of  her  life.  No  other  cause  is 
nearest  to  her  heart   unless   it   be   her 


Mrs.  C.  S.  Haney,  one  of  the 
very  best  women  in  the  South 


love  for  the  mountain- 
eers of  our  southern 
states. 

In  a  certain  county 
of  Kentucky  there  is  a 
school  established  by 
this  good  woman  of 
our  town.  It  came  abOut 
something  in  this  wise: 
While  traveling  some 
years  ago  she  found  on 
the  seat  beside  her  in 
the  train  a  leaflet  en- 
titled "Soul  Winner's 
Mission."  She  did  not 
read  it  then,  but  took  it 
home.  As  mission  work  had  always  ap- 
pealed to  her,  she  became  so  interest- 
ed in  this  particular  branch  of  it  that 
she  corresponded  with  those  in  charge 
of  the  work.  The  result  has  been  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  school  which  has  now 
one  hundred  and  forty  pupils,  a  good 
faculty  and  the  prospect  of  soon  becom- 
ing one  of  the  leading  mission  schools 
of  the  state.  Now  these  few  hundred 
dollars  which  put  this  work  under  way 
did  not  come  from  a  well  filled  purse. 
The  giving  called  for  real  sacrifice. 
Since  the  establishment  of  tlie  school 
her  benevolences  have  centered  mostly 
there,  for  she  sees  in  this  work  great 
possibilities  for  service  to  young  people. 


On  learning  that  one  young  girl  of 
sixteen  would  have  to  drop  out  of 
school  and  earn  her  living  as  best  she 
could,  our  best  woman  decided  that  by 
a  little  more  work  and  sacrifice  on  her 
part  she  could  send  the  sixty  dollars  a 
year  which  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
girl  in  school  a  few  more  years.  This 
was  done  and  her  protegee  gives  prom- 
ise of  repaying  her  benefactress,  as 
she  has  developed  into  a  noble  young 
woman  who  will  go  among  her  people 
as  a  teacher. 

For  some  years  our  best  woman  was 
district  superintendent  of  the  East 
Coast  for  the  Children's  Home  Society 
of  this  state.  At  least  once  a  year  a 
large  box  of  clothing,  food  and  toys  is 
sent  from  our  town  to  the  Home,  all 
the  soliciting  and  packing  being  done 
by  our  same  best  woman.  She  often 
even  does  needed  repairing  on  the  gar- 
ments that  they  may  be  in  good  shape 
when  they  reach  their   destination. 

Much  that  I  have  told  of  her 
has  been  of  work  done  in  other  places; 
it  is  the  only  way  in  which  I  can  give 
you  an  insight  into  her  real  character. 
However,  there  is  no  good  cause  in  our 
own  little  town  in  which  she  does  not 
put  her  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and 
merit  the  definition  of  "best"  which  I 
feel  truly  belongs  to  her — the  "utmost 
endeavor." 

Big  Water-Wheels 

The  dam  across  the  Mississippi  at 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  contains  some  of  the 
largest  water-wheels  ever  built.  Each 
turbine  furnishes  10,000  horsepower, 
and  weighs  about  one  million  pounds. 
Many  of  the  "runners,"  or  water- 
wheels  for  the  turbines,  were  cast  in 
one  piece.  They  each  weigh  about  140,- 
000  pounds.  The  largest  runners  previ- 
ously cast  in  one  piece,  either  in  this 
country  or  abroad,  weighed  about  35,- 
000  pounds. 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

SINGING    TO    A    RECORD    AUDIENCE 

Lina  Cavalieri  and  Luoien  Muratore  recording  a  duet  from  "Faust"  at  the  Pathephone 

studio  in  New  York.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  position  of  singers  and  orchestra  in 

front  of  the  machine  so  as  to  give  the  proper  distance  in  blending  the  music.  At  the 

left  is  the  conductor.  Dr.  G.  W.  Roufort 
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Creneral  Mototslhidc^ 


WHEREVER  the  big  important  jobs  are 
to  be  done  you  will  find  GMC  Trucks. 
It  is  in  the  strenuous  work  that  reliability  is 
needed  most. 

Reliability,  along  with  other  motor  truck  re- 
quirements, depends  on  quality,  and  quality  is 
the  first  GMC  virtue. 

For  the  sake  of  such  quality  nothing  is  ever 
sacrificed.  Quality  comes  first.  It  is  built  in 
at  the  factory.  It  comes  forth  in  faithful 
performance. 

Those  who  know  GMC  Trucks  best  appreciate 
most  what  these  statements  mean. 

General  Motors  Truck  Company 


One  of  the  Units  of  the  General  Motor*  Corporation 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 
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Mellins 

Food 

Babies 


Send  today  for  our  instructive  book. 

The  Care  and  Feeding 
of  Infants" 

also  a  Free  Trial  Bottle  of 
Mellin's  Food 


Mellin's  Food  Company, 


cj3ra.rxcK'u>illej  S.Gouv. 


Boston,  Mass. 


Are  You  a  Blonde? 

If  so,  Dr.  Blackford  will  tell  you  what  your  mental  and  emotional  qualities 
are  likely  to  be.     The  same  if  you  are  a  brunet. 

When  you  really  know  the  difYerence  between  the  blondes  and  brunets, 
the  difference  in  their  characters,  temperaments,  abilities,  and  peculiar  traits, 
you  will  save  yourself  many  a  mistake. 

To  be  a  good  judge  of  other  people  you  must  know  these  things. 

You  persuade  a  blonde  in  one  way — a  brunet  in  another.  Blondes  enjoy 
one  phase  of  life — brunets  another. 

Blondes  make  good  in  one  kind  of  a  job — brunets  in  another. 

You  manage  blondes  best,  as  employees,  with  one  policy — brunets  with  an 
entirely  different  policy. 

The  history  of  nations — of  civilization — is  woven  through  and  through  with 
these  fundamental  differences.  To  know  these  differences  scientifically  is  the 
first  step  in  judging  men  and  women,  in  getting  on  well  with  them,  in  mastering 
their  minds,  in  making  them  like  you,  in  winning  their  respect,  admiration,  love, 
friendship. 

Dr.  K.  M.  H.  Blackford,  the  famous  character  analyst  and  employment 
expert,  has  put  the  secret  into  a  wonderful  little  book  entitled  "Blondes  and 
Brunets."     Only  48  pages  but  packed  full  of  valuable  information  for  you. 

Dr.  Blackford  has  specialized  on  this  subject  for  20  years  and  is  retained 
by  many  large  corporations. 

The  book  is  fascinating.  *In  a  half  hour  you  will  get  from  its  pages  the 
most  valuable  secrets  that  ever  came  into  your  possession.  30  CENTS  (in 
stamps)   brings  it  to  you  by  return  mail.     Send  for  it  today. 

INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION,  311  Sixth  Avenue.  New  York 

Enclosed  find  30  cents  in  stamps  (or  money  order).  Mail  me  a  copy  of  "Blondes  and 
Brunets,"    by   Dr.    Blackford. 


Name 
Street 
City    . 


.Ind.     7-17-20 


You  Can  Lead  a  Donkey  to 

Water  But  the  Jackass 

Won't  Drink 

{Continued  from  page  68) 

of  Ohio.  But  no  one  of  them  was  an 
Administration  candidate.  There  was 
no  such  animal.  Mr.  Wilson  evidently 
chose  to  abdicate  his  leadership  when 
the  platform  had  been  completed.  So 
the  problem  had  to  be  solved  by  the 
delegates  themselves.  A  long  job  they 
made  of  it.  Forty-four  times  the  roll 
of  states  was  called.  It  was  not  until 
the  thirty-ninth  time  that  the  outcome 
began  to  be  foreshadowed.  Until  then 
the  changes  from  ballot  to  ballot  had 
been  inconsiderable.  They  had  shown 
no  falling  away  from  any  of  the  three 
principal  candidates.  Merely  a  shifting 
here  and  there  among  the  independent 
group  of  delegates  who  were  commit- 
ted to  none  of  the  three.  This  group 
began  with  400  votes  and  dwindled  to 
100  before  the  final  slide  began.  The 
balloting  began  Friday  night  and  last- 
ed all  thru  Saturday  and  Monday 
and  it  was  nearly  10  o'clock  on  Monday 
evening  before  any  sign  of  a  break  in 
the  deadlock  came.  Then  the  manager 
of  Palmer's  campaign  came  to  the  plat- 
form and  formally  released  the  Pal- 
mer delegates.  When  they  had  found 
their  allegiances  Cox  had  passed  Mc- 
Adoo  and  in  five  ballots  it  was  all 
over.  The  "wets"  candidate  had  won. 

Cox  had  been  an  able  Governor  of 
Ohio  for  three  terms.  I  believe  that 
he  has  stood  for  progressive  legisla- 
tion there.  He  is  a  supporter  of  the 
President's  view  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
and  the  League  of  Nations.  I  got  a 
Democratic  view  of  him  on  a  street  car 
going  downtown  after  his  nomination. 
The  two  men  were  evidently  from  Ohio. 
"Harding  will  be  glad  to  hear  this 
news — not,"  said  one.  "Jimmy  Cox  will 
send  him  on  his  head  on  the  stump," 
said  the  other,  and  then  finished  it  off 
by  concluding  with,  "The  Republi- 
cans would  have  paid  all  the  expenses 
of  this  convention  not  to  have  had 
Jimmy  nominated." 

I  believe  that  Cox  is  a  good  man 
just  as  Harding  is.  I  see  nothing  to 
prevent  the  regulars  in  either  party 
from  supporting  the  party  candidate 
with  enthusiasm.  But  what  the  poor 
independent  voter  is  to  do  I  have  no 
idea.  There  is  only  one  consolation  that 
I  can  see  on  either  ticket,  a  fine, 
virile,  progressive  young  man  as 
candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  If 
you  are  interested  in  coincidences  you 
may  like  to  recall  that  in  nineteen  hun- 
dred a  Roosevelt  from  New  York  who 
had  been  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  was  nominated  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  on  the  ticket  with  a  Presi- 
dential candidate  from  Ohio.  As  I  said 
in  writing  of  the  corresponding  sub- 
ject in  relation  to  the  Republican  con- 
vention, "absit  omen,"  but  perhaps 
there  is  a  grain  of  hope  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  Franklin  Roosevelt  at  San 
Francisco  as  there  was  in  the  nom- 
ination of  Calvin  Coolidge  at  Chicago. 
It's  the  only  hope  in  sight. 
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All  the  World  Likes  a 
Roosevelt 

(Cotitinucd  from  page  72) 

Franklin  Roosevelt  is  impulsive. 
Usually  his  impulses  have  been  rijiht, 
the  there  are  some  he  has  reg:rettecl. 
His  friends  in  Washington  did  not  be- 
lieve he  ■would  accept  the  nomination, 
but  he  had  an  impulse  to  do  so  and  he 
did.  He  took  the  next  of  the  footsteps 
left  by  his  "distant  relative." 

Roosevelt's  nomination  added  to  the 
journalistic  flavor  of  the  campaign  in 
which  the  heads  of  both  tickets  are 
newspaper  owners.  Back  in  his  col- 
lege days  Roosevelt  was  a  member  of 
the  staff  and  later  president  of  the 
Crimson,  the  Harvard  daily.  It  was 
obedience  to  an  impulse  that  made  him 
a  member  of  the  Crimson  staff. 

A  heated  political  campaijni  was  in 
progress  and  there  was  great  interest 
among  the  student  body  and  the  towns- 
people as  to  how  a  certain  professor 
would  vote.  No  one  had  been  able  to 
find  out.  The  learned  doctor  seemed  to 
be  enjoying  the  mystery. 

Young  Roosevelt  called  upon  him  one 
night  and  in  the  midst  of  the  conver- 
sation an  impulse  registered  itself  and 
received    immediate   attention. 

"Doctor,  how  are  you  going  to  vote?" 

"Why,  er  .  .  .  ah,"  the  professor 
hesitated.  "Damn  it,  I'm  going  to  vote 
for  So-and-so." 

Roosevelt  wi'ote  the  storj'.  With  it 
the  Crimson  "scooped"  the  local  dailies 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  "scoop"  Roose- 
velt was  made  a  member  of  the  staff. 

Roosevelt  has  the  reputation  in  the 
Navy  Department  of  being  a  "yes  and 
no"  man.  Any  subordinate  with  a 
question  requiring  an  immediate  de- 
cision by  the  head  of  the  department 
tries  to  hold  it  until  Secretary  Dan- 
iels leaves  town  to  make  a  speech,  so 
that  it  may  come  before  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  as  the  acting  secretary.  Sec- 
retary Daniels  is  not  a  "yes  and  no" 
man. 

In  his  impatience  over  Secretary 
Daniels'  inability  to  make  a  quick  de- 
cision, Roosevelt  has  sometimes  yield- 
ed to  the  impulse  to  criticize  the  meth- 
ods of  his  superior  in  other  than  pri- 
vate conversations.  These  are  the  im- 
pulses he  regrets. 

My  first  glimpse  of  the  apparent 
conflict  between  the  two  officials  came 
on  the  day  the  President  signed  the 
declaration  of  war.  What  I  saw  I 
then  thought  boded  ill  for  American 
naval  effort  in  the  war. 

I  went  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  begged  for  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Has  the  fl^eet  been  mobilized?" 

"I  can't  tell  you,"  he  said,  "but  you 
have  a  right  to  know.  Come  along  and 
we'll  find  out." 

When  we  reached  Secretary  Daniels' 
office,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said: 

"Here  is  a  newspaperman.  He  wants' 
to  know  and  all  the  rest  want  to  know 
whether  the  fleet  has  been  ordered 
mobilized." . 

"Tell  the  young  man,"  said  Daniels 
quietly,  "that  an  announcement  will 
be  made  in  due  course." 


BUILDING 

WITH 

FORESIGHT 


The  problem  o£  Kousing  Trorkers 

THE  American  people  are  all  agriculturists  except  one 
Benjamin  Franklin,"  an  18th  Century  foreign  diplomat 
informed  Europe.  Small  praftshops  with  bounden  apprentices 
satisfied  that  day.  The  waterpower  factory  of  the  following 
century,  operated  with  help  from  the  neighborhood,  bears  little 
resemblance  to  its  descendant,  the  modern  corporation,  directing 
and  housing  armies  of  workers. 

The  thought  of  industrial  housing  of  a  generation  ago  sum- 
mons a  vision  of  tenements  in  dreary  rows  surrounding  the 
mill— then  considered  adequate,  though  now  shabby  by  com- 
parison. Foresight — the  businesscreed  of  today — coupled  with 
higher  living  standards  and  a  better  knowledge  of  sanitation, 
extends  to  the  building  of  inviting  communities  with  pleasant 
homes,  day  nurseries,  kindergartens,  recreation  centers  and  inns 
for  single  workers.  Created  environment  has  been  enlisted  in 
the  cause  of  industry. 

From  earliest  stages  to  latest  advancement,  we  have  been 
associated  with  the  progress  of  Industrial  Housing;  counseling, 
planning,  building,  and  managing.  A  special  department  is  de- 
voted to  this  service.  The  booklet  Industrial  Housing"  M'ill 
be  sent  to  executives  on  request. 

LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO. 
ENGINEERS 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE,  60  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

BOSTON  ATLANT.A  CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  DETROIT 

HARTFORD  CLEVELAND  CHARLOTTE  PHILADELPHIA 

LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &   CO.   OF   CANADA,  LTD.,  285   BEAVER  HALL  HILL,  MONTREAL 
COMPAGNIE  LOCKWOOD  GREENE,  47,  Avenue  de  I'Op^ra,  PARIS,   FRANCE 


PURE  MAPLE  SUGAR  AND  SYRUP 

Producer  lo  Consumer.     Sample,  Prices  and  Reference 
on  request. 

VE.RD  MONT  FARMS.  Waitsfield,  Vt. 


TABLETS 


BRONZE 

FREE  BOOK  OF  DESIGNS 

Jno.  WUliams,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry 

(Dept.  24,)  556  W.  27th  St.,  New  York  City 


Welcome  Your  Guests  Tss^tifllZ'.  S 

ers  —  a  language  they  understand  and  love. 

You  can  "  Say  it  with  Flowers  "  aniftime,  anywhere  — 
through  the  Florists'  Teleg      oh  Delivery  Association 
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^  SEASICK  ' 


The  trip  is 

spoiled  if 

^yoy  become 

Seasick 

Thousands  of  Travelers  the  world 
over  depend  ufion 

MOTHERSILUS 

SEASICK  REMEDY 

Prevents  and  relieves  nausea.  Practically  ail 
Steamship  Companies  on  both  fresh  and  salt 
water  have  officially  adopted,  and  advise,  this 
remedy.  No  cocaine,  morphine,  opium,  chloral, 
coal  tar  products  or  their  derivatives  nor  other 
habit  forming  drugs.  Sold  by  leading  druggists 
everywhere  on  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.     60c  and  $1.20. 

MOTHERSILL  REMEDY  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Also  at  19  St.  Bride  St.,  Londtjn. 


Montreal,    New    York,    and    Mil 


ADIRONDACKS 

Grand  View 
Hotel 

LAKE  PLACID,  N.  Y. 

OPEN  JUNE  TO  OCTOBER 


One  of  the  largest  and  best  conducted 
hotels  in  the  Adirondack  region;  hotel 
grounds  extend  over  400  acres;  overlooking 
two  beautiful  lakes;  with  a  range  of  moun- 
tain peaks  in  every  direction;  refined  home 
comforts  and  surroundings;  elevator;  rooms 
with   bath. 

Cuisine  of  Superlative  Goodness 

All  Outdoor  Diversions  for 
Young  and  Old 

The  ideal  place  for  rest  or  the  strenuous 
life.  Everything  to  your  liking  with  crea- 
ture comforts  tii  make  jour  holiday  bcneh- 
cial  and  delightful. 

For    particulars    address 

M.  B.  Marshall,  Manager,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 


Delightful  Vacation  Cruises 

CUBA,    PAIMAIVIA.,    COSXA    RICA 

Spring  and  Summer  Sailinjis.      Particulars  on  request, 
American  Travel  Club,  Box  S  426,  ■Wilmington,  Del. 


How  We  Improved  Our 
Memory  In  One  Evening 

The  Amazing  Experience  of 

VICTOR  JONES  AND  HIS  WIFE 

This  Booklet  ia  Free  Send  For  It 
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When  we  had  left  the  room: 

"You  see  .  .  ."  said  Roosevelt,  "... 
It  was  the  best  I  could  do." 

He  did  not  on  that  occasion,  except 
by  the  implication  of  his  tone,  criticize 
his  superior.  There  were  other  occa- 
sions, however,  when  he  was  less  tact- 
ful. The  public  has  had  more  than  a 
hint  of  impulsive  opinions  he  has  ex- 
pressed, and  the  conclusion  has  been 
drawn  that  Secretary  Daniels  and  As- 
sistant Secretary  Roosevelt  did  not  get 
along  at  all.  This  opinion  has  been 
fostered  by  naval  officers  seeking  dis- 
sension in  the  department. 

Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt  is 
popular  with  naval  officers.  He  knows 
the  traditions  of  the  navy  and  respects 
them.  He  is  orthodox  in  his  methods. 
Secretary  Daniels  is  unorthodox.  He 
insists  on  running  the  navy  instead  of 
letting  the  navy  run  itself.  Consequent- 
ly he  is  not  as  popular  with  the  officers 
as  some  other  secretaries  have  been. 

The  relationship  of  Secretary  Dan- 
iels and  Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt 
has  been  not  unlike  that  of  a  father 
to  a  son,  the  son  intensely  loyal  and 
working  for  the  same  objects,  but 
sometimes  becoming  impatient  with 
the  father's  slower  methods.  What 
Secretary  Daniels  has  thought  of 
Roosevelt's  occasional  impetuous  out- 
bursts he  has  kept  to  himself.  When 
Roosevelt  was  nominated  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  he  made  a  fulsome  speech 
in  his  praise. 

The  only  duty  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  while  he  re- 
mains Vice-President  is  to  preside  over 
the  Senate,  a  dreary  job  at  best  and 
one  for  which  the  young  and  active  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  not  particularly  well  fitted. 
Since  the  armistice  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  talk  in  Washington  of 
the  desirability  of  reorganizing  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  of  the  Government 
and  reforming  the  methods  of  Con- 
gress. Something  of  the  kind  is  likely 
to  be  undertaken  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress.  Under  each  of  the  plans 
proposed  new  duties  would  be  given  to 
the  Vice-President.  One  scheme  would 
make  him  a  sort  of  business  manager 
for  the  Government.  Such  duties  as  are 
contemplated  for  the  Vice-President 
under  these  plans  would  be  far  better 
suited  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  than  the  ones 
he  will  assume  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, if  elected. 

"The  entire  system  or  relationship 
which  exists  between  Congress  and  the 
executive  departments  is  fundamental- 
ly wrong,"  he  wrote  to  Congressman 
Ireland,  who  sought  his  opinion  as  to 
how  the  Government  establishment 
could  be  placed  on  a  more  modern  and 
scientific  basis. 

By  way  of  illustration  he  told  of  an 
offer  he  made  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  to  discharge  15  per  cent 
of  the  employees  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, if  he  could  be  given  authority  to 
take  one-half  of  the  salaries  of  those 
discharged  and  add  this  one-half  to  the 
salaries  of  the  employees  who  re- 
mained. 

"Of  course,  however,  under  the  pres- 
ent system  Congress  would  not  think 
of   giving   executive   discretion   of   this 


kind,"  he  said.  "Congress,  for  various 
reasons,  has  so  tied  the  hands  of  the 
executive  officers  of  the  Government 
that  they  have  no  discretion  in  the 
fundamental  questions  of  employment. 
I  do  not  believe,  of  course,  that  the  civil 
service  system  should  be  wiped  out  or 
that  we  should  return  to  the  spoils 
system,  but  there  is  altogether  too 
much  assumption  in  this  Government 
that  executive  officers  will  use  their 
authority  for  political  purposes.  My 
own  wonder  is  that,  considering  the 
existing  circumstances,  the  employees 
of  the  Government  are  as  efficient  as 
they  actually  are." 

To  a  question  as  to  whether  any 
consolidation  of  bureaus  could  be  made 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase  ef- 
fiency  his  answer  was   "yes." 

"But,"  he  added,  "only  if  the  whole 
question  of  the  executive  departments 
can  be  considered  at  the  same  time. 
For  instance,  there  is  a  lot  of  work 
being  done  in  other  departments  which 
ought  properly  to  be  under  the  Navy 
Department,  and  in  the  same  way  there 
is  a  lot  of  work  being  done  by  the  Navy 
Department  which  could  perfectly 
properly  be  transferred  to  other  de- 
partments." 

Three  years  in  Albany  and  seven  in 
Washington  had  forced  him  to  the  con- 
clusion "that  our  governmental  meth- 
ods in  this  country  are  cumbersome  and 
wasteful."  He  thought,  however,  that 
the  first  improvement  must  come  from 
the  source  of  governmental  activities, 
the  legislative  branch. 

He   recommended  that   Congress: 

"1 — Create  a  true  budget  system, 
not  the  small  beginning  already  at- 
tempted. 

"2 — Consolidate  the  appropriations 
in  one  general  committee,  with  sub- 
committees to  deal  with  the  separate 
subjects. 

"3 — Put  into  law  the  general  prin- 
ciples recommended  by  the  Reclassifi- 
cation Committee's  report,  together 
with  the  authorization  of  adequate  sal- 
aries to   Government  employees. 

"4 — Invite  a  conference  with  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government, 
looking  to  a  reclassification  and  redis- 
tribution of  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ments. 

"5 — Give  by  law  greater  authority 
to  the  heads  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments in  conducting  their  executive 
business,  at  the  same  time  holding 
these  heads  more  directly  responsible 
for  the  successful  administration  of 
their  work." 

Franklin  Roosevelt  is  frank — some- 
times too  impulsive  in  his  frankness. 
He  has  no  talent  for  dissembling.  He 
is  young  and  he  is  friendly.  He  is  an 
excellent  administrator,  as  his  service 
in  the  Navy  Department  has  proved, 
and  is  an  energetic  fighter  for  progres- 
sive principles.  He  will  not  make  an 
ideal  Vice-President.  He  is  certain  if 
elected  to  that  office  to  get  off  the  vice- 
presidential  reservation,  as  at  present 
restricted.  If  you,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  decide  to  elect  him,  you 
should  decide  also  to  enlarge  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  else  you  will  make  him  a 
prisoner  in   office. 
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Ten  Typical 
Questions 

What  kind  of  a  buous  eystetn  caki  1 
install  to  get  greater  eflBciencv  from 
my  truck  drivers? 

\rill  it  pay  to  buy  adding  macbine« 
for  u«e  ia  mv  wholesale  hardware 
business? 

What  are  the  different  kind  of 
sprinklers  and  how  do  they  affect  in- 
surance  rates? 

Will  a  furnace  regulator  reduce  mv 
coal  consumption  this  winter? 

The  ma«oD8  are  on  strike  here.  How 
ran  I  make  a  necessary  addition  tu 
my  factory? 

!•*■  the  individual  drive  more  econom- 
ical than  the  larger  power  unit  in  a 
large  machine  shop? 

In  view  of  the  high  price  of  coal, 
should  I  install  an  oil  burner  under 
my  boilers  ? 

What  is  the  best  kind  of  roofing  for 
my  summer  camp  in  Canada? 

Can  paint  intended  for  interior  work 
be  used  for  porch  floors? 

Would  it  pay  me  to  install  mv  own 
water  pump  and  electric  lighting  svs- 
tem  at  my  home,  located  ten  miles 
from  the  citv? 


Ask  Leslie's 

YOU  cannot  appreciate  the  great  scope  of  Leslie's 
information  service  until  you  put  it  to  the  test. 
Try  it.      Ask  Leslie's — now. 

Let  us  share  the  burden  of  some  problem  confronting 
you — something  that  affects  your  business.  Glance 
over  the  typical  questions  listed  here  and  see  if  they 
don't  suggest  something  that  you  want  to  know. 
And  then  ask  Leslie's. 

We  will  go  to  authoritative  sources  for  you  and  gather 
the  sort  of  material — absolutely  unprejudiced — 
that  you  need  in  order  to  crystallize  your  own  ideas 
in  securing  the  most  intelligent  decision.  And 
we  will  forward  this  information  to  you  free  of 
charge. 

Why?  Because  years  of  experience  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  secure  at  trifling  cost  the  facts  that  might 
require  a  very  considerable  investment  of  time  and 
money  on  your  part  to  obtain  independently — and 
because  service  to  Leslie's  readers  is  the  cornerstone 
of  the  Leslie's  edifice.     Ask  Leslie's. 

This  new  service  can  save  you  many  times  over 
the  seven  dollars  that  enters  your  name  on  Leslie's 
subscription  lists.  You  get  your  money's  worth  in 
the  magazine — you  get  your  money  back  in  its 
service.      Send  us  your  name. 

LESLIE'S 

Illustrated  Weekly  Newspaper 
230  Fifth  Avenue     New  York  City 
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ROBINSON  REMINDER 

Tear  Out  WTien  Attended  To 

Enoh  memo  a  perf..ruted  cuupon,  which  "ht-r.  atiemled  to.  is  torn  ,.Ht. 
Live  notes  only.  No  Bearching  thru  olisuletc  Dutel.  Kverjtbing  ready  for 
inetant  reference.     Handy  pocket  in  cover. 

With  each  Reminder  is  an  extra  fitter 

ijizt  B  :<  I  6  in.       Size  A  312x7  Id 
nondsomeBlacli  I.eithcr  -        -         .  $1.25  $2.00 

In  Cross  Urain  (/lss(.  Colors)         •  1.75  ?.75 

In  India  Calt     ■       •  ■        -  2.60  3.60 

InCwblde         .         .        ■        ■        .  2.75  3."5 

In  Genuine  Morocco  .  .  3.00  4.00 

In  Imitation  Leallier   .        ■  .  .75  1.00 

In  Cloth  (witliouteltra  Filler)  .  .25  .50 

Ladies'Shopping  Reminder,  bizeL23-4z  3  3-4  in.,  with  pencil  and  extra 
filler,  $1.60  ;  in  Patent  Leather,  $1.76,  in  Genuine  Morocco,  $2.26. 
Extra  Fillers 
Per  dozen:  Size  B,  76c.     Size  .^.  $1.00.     SizeL,  70o 
Name  in  gold  leaf  on  cover — 26o  extra 
These  prices  euhject  to  change  with>.ur  notice 
t  not  at  your  stationer's,  order  from  U8.     {Stationers  write.) 
Robinson  Mfg.  Co.,  80  Elm  Street  Westfield,  Mass. 


BON-OPTO 

SHARPENS  VISION 

It's  a  system  of  treating  the  eyes  at  home; 
is  practiced  daily  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  with  great  satisfaction.  The  Bon- 
Opto  system  quickly  relieves  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  and  lids.  It  cleanses,  soothes,  and 
rests  tired,  dusty,  work-strained  eyes  and  is 
a  help  to  better  eyesight.  Ask  your  druggist. 
He  knows.  He  will  refund  your  money 
without  riuestion,  if  you  are  dissatisfied. 
There  is  no  other  home  eye  treatment  like 
Bon-Opto. 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Thirty  Year  Four  Per  Cent.  Collateral 
Trust  Bonds,  Due  July  1,  1929 

Coupons  from  these  Bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  July  1,  1920,  at  the  office  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Company  in  New  York,  will 
hi-  paid  at  the  Bankers'  Trust  Company,  16 
Wall    Street. 

G.    D.    MILNE,    Treasurer. 

DIVIDEND    NOTICE    OF    THE 

American   Light  &  Traction 
Company 

The  Board  of  Direct  urs  of  the  aboro  Com- 
pany, at  a  mcctlnK  held  .Tuly  Gtli,  1920,  de- 
c'larcd  a  CASH  dividend  of  I'/j  P<'r  cent,  on 
tlie  rroferred  Stock,  a  CASH  dividend  of.  1% 
per  cent,  on  the  Coniinon  Stock,  and  a  dividend 
at  tlic  rate  of  1%  sliarcs  of  Common  Stock  on 
every  One  Hundred  (100)  sliares  of  Common  Stock 
onts'tandinc,     all    iiayable    August    2d,     1920. 

The  transfer  books  \i;ill  close  at  3  o'clock 
P.  M.  on  .July  l.")tli,  1920,  and  will  reopen  at 
10    o'clock    A.    M.    on    .luly    29th,    1920. 

C.    N.    JELLIFFE,    Secretary. 

FEDERAL    SUGAR    REFINING    CO. 

July  (!,  1920. 
The  rcKular  quarterly  dividends  of  One  and 
Three-Quarters  Per  Cent.  (1%%)  on  tlie  Com- 
mon Sliares  and  One  and  One-Half  I'er  Cent. 
(1M!%)  on  the  Preferred  Shares,  and  an  extra 
dividend  of  .$.1.00  on  the  Common  .Shares  of  tliis 
Comiiany  will  bo  paid  AiiKUst  2nd,  1920,  to  stoek- 
liolders  of  record  at  tlie  close  of  business  July 
loth,     1920.      Transfer    liooks    will    not     (lose. 

PHOKUE  J.   SMITH,   Treasurer. 


MIDVALE   STEEL  AND  ORDNANCE   CO. 
Dividend   No.    15. 
At     a     meetint;     of     tlie     Board     of     Directors     of 
Mldvale   Steel   and   Ordnance   Conipan.v,    held   Wed- 
nesday,   July    7th,    1920,    a    quarterly    dividend    of 
■Jl.OO    per     share     was    declared,     payable     August 
2nd,    1920,    to    stoekliolders    of    record    at    close    of 
business    July    17th,    1920. 
Books    will    remain    open. 

WM.    B.    DICKSON,    Treasurer. 


Can  the  Leitch  Plan  Fall  Down? 


{Continued  ft 
the  dollar  runs  amuck.  We  visited 
John  Leitch.  He  had  so  many  calls 
from  employers  that  he  could  not  lis- 
ten to  our  query.  He  referred  us  to 
his  book.  He  is  not  an  institution.  He 
cannot  delegate  his  methods  to  a  staff 
of  subordinates.  He  must  go  in  per- 
son. 

For  many  years  he  went  from  job 
to  job,  on  his  own  wages,  seeking  an 
answer  to  his  question.  He  saw  "em- 
ployees come  and  go,  live  and  die, 
without  a  thought  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers as  to  their  welfare."  He  saw 
"employees  show  an  equal  lack  of  in- 
terest in  the  employers,  and  demon- 
strated their  disinterestedness  by 
pointedly  doing  just  as  little  as  they 
possibly  could  for  their  wages."  He 
could  find  "no  relation  between  work 
and  wages.  The  employer  paid  the 
lowest  wage  at  which  he  could  get 
men,  and  the  worker  gave  the  small- 
est return  which  he  could  possibly  give 
and  still  get  the  highest  wages."  Inside 
each  business  concern  he  found  "ruin- 
ous competition  between  labor  and 
capital — the  one  to  get  more,  the 
other  to  give  less."  "Out  of  that  first- 
hand investigation,"  he  goes  on,  "pur- 
sued without  theories  and  without 
a  knowledge  of  philosophy,  came  a 
gradual  comprehension  that  there  could 
be  a  better  way.  Seeking  the  why  and 
the  how  led  me  into  philosophy — into 
the  causes  behind  what  we  call  results 
— and  step  by  step  unfolded  that  which 
I  now  call  Industrial  Democracy." 

At  last  he  found  his  opportunity.  He 
was  superintendent  of  a  small  plant, 
without  a  labor  union.  He  held  mass 
meetings.  They  "talked  over  the  man- 
agement of  the  factory,  better  ways 
of  doing  work,  etc." 

It  worked.  His  "fundamental  ideas 
were  right."  "The  men  liked  the  meet- 
ings; they  liked  the  chance  to  air  their 
troubles,  to  have  it  out  over  anything 
that  did  not  satisfy  them;  and  gradu- 
ally it  dawned  on  me  that  this  desire 
to  talk  and  to  have  a  say  in  things 
was  the  bubbling  to  the  surface  of 
the  innate  spirit  of  democracy — of 
the  desire  which  is  in  almost  every 
man  to  have  a  voice  in  his  own  des- 
tiny and  a  means  for  self-expression. 
Analyzing  my  personal  work,  I  found 
that  what  I  had  really  done  was  to 
capitalize  fair  play — to  sell  the  man- 
agement to  the  men,  to  convince  them 
that  their  meetings  were  of  import- 
ance and  not  merely  opportunities  to 
blow  off  steam." 

The  next  quest  was  to  find  a  method 
of  industrial  organization  that  would 
make  these  meetings  a  fixed  part  of  the 
business.  So  far  industrial  democracy 
was  only  "a  state  of  mind."  It  must 
have  a  body  and  a  constitution.  This 
was  the  final  discovery.  "The  organiza- 
tion of  any  factory  or  other  business 
institution  into  a  little  democratic 
state,  with  a  representative  govern- 
ment which  shall  have  both  its  legis- 
lative and  executive  phases."  There 
was  but  one  such  model — the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  So  he  seized 


om  page  7^) 

upon  it.  "1  am  taking  as  settled  with- 
out argument,"  he  exclaimed,  "that 
American  principles  of  democracy 
are  right  and  then  making  application 
of  these  principles  to  the  governing  of 
a  factory." 

So  it  came  about  that  industrial 
democracy  has  its  Cabinet,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chiefs  of  the  Business;  its 
Senate,  the  foremen  and  heads  of  de- 
partments; its  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  workers  elected  by  their  fel- 
low-workers on  a  basis  of  equal  suf- 
frage in  each  department  or  section  of 
the  shop. 

Thus  industrial  democracy  is  the 
repetition    of    political    democracy. 

Madison,  Wisconsiii 

How  You  Can  Help  Italy 

{Continued  from  page  69) 
had  been  utilized.  Up  to  19t8,  in  com- 
parison   with    the    territorial    surface, 
Italy  was  third  in  the  amount  of  hy- 
draulic power  utilized  per  square  mile. 

Very  recently,  I  have  been  confi- 
dentially informed  that  from  1918  to 
the  present  year,  nearly  another  mil- 
lion horsepower  has  been  torn  from 
nature;  nearly  6000  kilometers  of  rail- 
way will  be  electrified,  and  in  this  way 
the  reservoirs  of  water  falls  from  the 
Alps  in  the  north,  thru  the  Appennines 
to  the  southern  provinces  of  Calabria, 
will  be  utilized  helping  the  solution 
of  the   most  serious  problem   of   Italy. 

During  the  war  Italy  saw  her  im- 
ports of  coal  greatly  reduced  from  10,- 
380,000  tons  imported  during  1913,  to 
only  5,890,000  tons  imported  during 
1918.  We  might  say  that  in  1918  the 
imports  of  coal  were  nearly  one-half 
of  her  imports  in  normal  times.  Italy 
was  not  discouraged  during  the  war. 
She  did  not  throw  up  her  hands  wait- 
ing for  help  from  the  outside.  She  had 
vast  deposits  of  lignites  in  different 
districts  which  previous  to  the  war  had 
been  absolutely  unexploited,  but  partly 
utilized  for  a  very  small  local  con- 
sumption. 

Between  1917  and  1918  more  than 
5,000,000  tons  of  lignites  were  extract- 
ed and  due  to  the  faulty  process  the 
utilization  has  not  fully  answered  the 
expectations  of  first  class  industrial  op- 
erations. There  is  every  hope  that  very 
shortly  with  the  collaboration  of  Amer- 
ican concerns,  the  problem  of  the  in- 
dustrial exploitations  and  utilization 
of  lignites  will  be  a  very  important 
and  determining  factor  in  the  indus- 
trial and  economic  rehabilitation  of 
Italy. 

Two  very  important  factors  in  de- 
termining the  balance  of  trade  of  Italy 
were  the  emigration  and  the  tourist 
trafllic,  combined  with  the  exports. 
From  1913  to  1918  Italy  has  seen  her 
emigration  greatly  curtailed. 

Tourist  service  has  been  shut  off 
completely,  while  her  population  from 
1914  to  1918  has  increased  nearly 
3,000,000    inhabitants. 

Prior  to  the  war,  our  emigrants  were 
directed  mainly  to  the   United   States. 
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Notwithstanding:  the  restrictions  {rov- 
erning:  the  immifrration  into  the  United 
States,  and  while  the  tide  of  Italian 
emigri'ants  is  now  principally  flowing: 
toward  South  America,  very  shortly, 
Italian  labor  will  be  absolutely  re- 
quired also  by  the  United  States  and 
thus  this  important  factor  which  is 
now  playing:  an  important  role  in  the 
economic  resumption  of  Italy,  will 
fully  play  its  part  in  favor  of  that 
country. 

The  tourists'  traffic,  which  on  account 
of  the  conditions  of  war  has  been  sus- 
pended and  remained  at  a  standstill, 
will  necessarily  improve  from  next 
year  on. 

The  main  sources  of  export,  also  for 
the  products  of  southern  Italy,  I  am 
sorry  to  remind,  were,  before  the  war, 
the  Central  Empires,  Austria  and  Ger- 
many, but  this  source  of  revenue  w-as 
completely  shut  off  by  the  war.  Rela- 
tions wilf,  no  doubt,  be  resumed,  and 
this  other  important  factor  will  con- 
tribute also  in  establishing  a  satisfac- 
tory' balance  of  trade. 

During  1919  the  monthly  rate  of  im- 
ports was  about  1,100,000,000  lire,  or 
8,800,000,000  during  the  first  six 
months  and  7,600,000,000  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  year;  this  means  a 
reduction  of  more  than  13  per  cent. 
Exports  on  the  other  hand,  from  Janu- 
ary to  December,  were  more  than 
trebled  and  in  the  second  part  of  the 
year  there  was  an  increase  of  more 
than  100  per  cent. 

Another  very  important  item  show- 
ing how  courageous  and  strong  Italy 
will  successfully  emei'ge  from  the  con- 
ditions created  by  the  war,  is  given  by 
her  shipping  situation.  Italy  lost  62 
per  cent  of  her  tonnage  during  the 
war,  which  loss  left  her  with  only 
1,000,000  tons  of  shipping.  According 
to  the  latest  data  given  by  the  Lloyds 
Register,  Italy  has  been  given  fourth 
place  among  the  shipbuilding  nations 
of  the  world. 

It  must  be  remembered  by  every- 
body in  general,  and  in  the  United 
States  in  particular,  that,  while  dur- 
ing the  war  Italian  shipowners  and 
Italian  crews  supporting  the  Govern- 
ment did  their  best  in  order  to  offer 
Italy  rates  of  freight  as  economically 
as  possible,  other  nations,  where  the 
tonnage  was  controlled  by  Government 
agencies,  were  asking  excessive  rates 
of  freight.  During  the^  war  Italian 
shipping  transported  coal  to  Italy  from 
the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  S6  or 
$7  per  ton,  while  other  agencies 
thought  nothing  of  asking  as  much 
as  $26  per  ton. 

Tills  great  moral  factor,  if  it  gives 
an  idea  of  the  willingness  of  the  Ital- 
ian people  to  endure  sacrifices,  un- 
known to  other  nations,  is  also  an  in- 
dication of  their  ability  to  work  hard 
for  the  reconstruction  of  their  country. 
As  an  American  friend,  not  pro-Ital- 
ian, has  said: 

Of  all  the  European  nations  that  are  on 
the  way  to  reconstruction.  Belgium  has 
given  solid  proof  of  her  progress  since  last 
year.  Belgium  will  be  first  among  all  the 
nations  to  emerge  from  the  state  of  war. 
The  second  place  in  the  matter  of  recon- 
struction will  be  taken  by  Italy. 

New  York  City 


"Safer  than 
Cash 


Travelers  Checks 


SAFER  THAN  CASH,  morc  Convenient  than  a 
check  book,  and  as  readily  accepted  as  money 
— everywhere — are  Guaranty  Travelers 
Checks.  They  are  furnished  in  neat,  compact 
wallets,  and  can  be  cashed  in  denominations  of 
from  ^lo  to  $ioo,  as  your  needs  require. 

Take  Guaranty  Travelers  Checks  on 
your  vacation — on  your  motor  tours — on  your 
business  trips — in  the  United  States  or  abroad. 

Get  them  at  your  hank — cost  o?iIy  ^O  cents  per  $IOO 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


NEW  YORK 


LIVERPOOL 


Capital  &  Surplus  $50,000,000  Resources  over  $800,000,000 


SAIESMEIV— CHy  or  Traveling  S 


tperience 
ineressary. 
Send  fur  list  of  lines  and  full  iiarticiilurs.  Prepare  in 
srnire  time  to  earn  llie  big  salaries — .Jli.riOO  to  $10,000 
a  year.  Employment  services  rendered  members.  National 
Salesmen's  Training  Association.     Dept.  160-H,  Chicago,  111. 


Learn  to  Dance! 

Fpif  can  leam  Fox-Trot,  One-Step,  Two-Step.( 
Waltz  and  latest     up-tw-tbe-minute"  society 
dances  in  your  men  home  by  the  wonderful 
Peak  System  of  Mail  Instruction. 
NewDiasrram  Method.  Easily  leamed: 

po  music  Deeded:  thousands  taught  successfully 
.  '^YCy?'?"'  Special  Terms.  Send  lodaii 
for  FREE  information  and  surprisingly  low  offer. 

WILUAM  CHANDLER  PEAK,  M.  B. 
■oom  S29.  821  Crescent  Place -Chicago,  III, 


HOME 
STUDY 

(28th  Year) 

©Ijp  llninprsitii  of  fliljtragn 


Courses  in  more 
than  40  subjects 
are  given  by  cor- 
respondence. 

Address 


(Div.  VI)    Cliicago.   Ill 


Book  on  Law  Free 


II  Write  today  for  our  new  ITI-pagre  book 
1'  on  "The  P9wer  of  Law  Traininfe"."  It  carries 


7  trained  man.    Find  out  ho     , 
from  masters  of  the  law  riehrt  in  your  own  home. 
No  obligations.    The  book  is  absolutely  FREE. 

*»rilC   *Oaay-jp„cial  reduced  price  oUer. 

American  Correspondenco  School  of  Law 
248B  Manhattan  BIdg.  Chicago,  Illinois 


HONOR  ROLLS  AND 
MEMORL\L  TABLETS 


SEND   FOR   FREE   BOOKLET   OF  DESIGNS 

JOHN-POLACHEK 
BRONZE  •&•  IRON  •(§ 

494   HANCOCK    ST,   LONG   ISLAND  CITY.  HY 


Higher  Interest  Rates 

Owing  to  a  general  advance  in  interest 
rates,  we  shall  for  a  short  time  at  least, 
be  able  to  get  Sfvea  Per  Cent  for  our 
customers  on  First  Mortgage  Loans. 
We  suggest  that  you  take  advantage  of 
this  and  arrange  to  take  some  of  these 
loans  ut  the  higherrate.  Goo.l  loans  are 
offering.  Write  for  Loan  List  Ho.  710 

Perkins  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas 


The  Secret  of  Being  a  Convincing  Talker 

How  I  Learned  It  in  One  Evening 
s.„,  Free  INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 

Upon  Request     311  Sixth  Ave..  New  York  City 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate nntl  uniform  return  equally  important, 
and  tlie.se  seem  incompatible.  Aside  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  return  under  ■which  is 
small,  tliere  is  notliinii  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  annuity  ivith  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
largi^r  by  far  tlian  would  be  earned  on  an 
equ.nl  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  in  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $5,000  by 
a  man  agi-d  07  would  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  $623.60  absolutely  beyond  question  of 
doubt.  The  Annuity  Department,  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at    any   age,    male    or    female. 
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We  never  know  what  price 
fresh  meat  will  bring 


Swift  &  Company  prepares  for 
the  people  of  America  an  aver- 
age of  seven  millions  pounds  of 
fresh  meat  foods  every  working 
day  without  knowing  definitely 
what  a  single  pound  of  it  will 
bring  when  sold. 

We  constantly  ship  carloads, 
even  trainloads,  of  fresh  beef, 
with  no  positive  knowledge  as 
to  what  we  can  sell  it  for.  We 
cannot  place  a  price  on  it  when 
we  ship  it;  we  cannot  even  in- 
struct the  branch  house  manager 
how  much  he  must  get  for  it. 
Local  conditions  of  demand  and 
supply  at  the  time  it  is  sold 
settle  that. 

Yet  fresh  meat  must  be  sold 
within  a  few  days  for  what  it 
will  bring,  or  it  results  in  loss. 
Our  average  profit,  including 
the  returns  from  by-products, 
is  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a 
pound.  Frequently  we  lose  far 
more  than  that. 


We  have  to  ship  fresh  meat* 
whether  or  no;  it  cannot  be 
held  in  reserve  (except  a  very 
small  amount  that  is  frozen); 
it  is  perishable.  We  cannot 
stop  manufacturing,  as  others 
often  can.  Live  stock  keeps 
coming  to  market  and  must 
be  handled  as  fast  as  it  comes, 
or  the  whole  live  stock  indus- 
try would  be  demoralized.  And 
our  overhead  also  goes  on. 

All  this  in  the  second  largest 
industry  in  America! 

To  conduct  a  successful  busi- 
ness on  so  slight  a  margin 
under  such  handicaps  requires 
the  highest  type  of  organized 
experience,  of  economical  oper- 
ation, of  good  management, 
individual  capacity,  eternal 
alertness,  and  the  ability  to 
finance  operations  through  try- 
ing periods.  A  few  days'  bung- 
ling in  unfamiliar  or  indifferent 
hands  would  wipe  out  the 
efforts  of  months. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 
A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  30,000  shareholders 
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Ihelnbepenbent 


The  Cover 

For  several  nuMiths  the  Pnblir  Iwbrar.v 
in  Now  York  has  fjiveii  its  nuiiii  hall  to  an 
oxhibition  of  iK>stors  issued  by  the  I'aris- 
i^yous-Moiliterraiifan  Railway  of  France. 
In  color  and  comi)ositiou  those  posters  set 
a  new  artistic  standard,  one  notably  above 
that  of  most  commercial  art  in  this  coun- 
try. We  have  obtained  permission  to  pub- 
lish on  the  cover  of  The  Independent  this 
week  one  of  the  more  striking  of  these 
l>osters,  and  we  hope  perhaps  to  present 
two  or  three  others  during  the  year. 


New  Plays 


The  yight  Boat  is  just  what  one  might 
expect  of  a  musical  comedy  by  that  name. 
( Liberty    Theater. ) 

George  White's  S!cnndals  of  1920.  A 
modern  musical  review  of  jazz  scenery, 
scant  co.stumes  and  assorted  stunts.  A 
pseudo-naughty   frivol.    (Globe  Theater.) 

CindercUn  on  Broadway.  An  extrava- 
ganza of  lilting  music,  nimble  dancing  and 
catchy  dialog.  Presented  by  the  Shuberts. 
Al  Brendel  improves  over  recent  vaude- 
ville capers  and  does  some  clever  clowning. 
(Winter  Garden  Theater.) 

The  Cirl  in  the  SlpotJifiht.  Music  by  Vic- 
tor Herbert.  Book  and  lyrics  by  Richard 
Bruce.  Staged  by  (Jeorge  W.  Lederer.  A 
tuneful  musical  comedy  fully  up  to  the 
title,  or  down  to  it.  if  one  doesn't  like 
musical   shows.    (Knickerbocker   Theater.) 

Pebbles 

He — My  clutch  is  awful  weak. 

She — So    I've    noticed. — Cornell    Widow 

Norah — I  hit  her  and  she  hit  me  back. 
Her     Mistress — You     should     say     "my 
back,"  Norah  I — Octopus. 

We  are  living,  we  are  dwelling 

In  a  grand  and  awful  time. 
And   the   things  we   pay   a   dollar  for. 

We  used  to  pay  a  dime  I 

— Blighty. 

"Is  it  true  you  are  going  to  marry 
again?" 

"Yes,  dear." 

"But  you  are  still  in  mourning." 

"I  know,  but  then  Harry's  tbe  black 
iheep  of  the  family." — Blighty. 

Down  in  dear  old  Greenwich  village,  where 

they're  dancing  after  tea, 
There's    a    Yankee    girl    a-jazzing,    and    I 

know   she   thinks  of  me. 
For   the  wind   is  off  the   Hiidson,   and  the 

steamship    syrens    talk. 
Saying :  "Pack  your  grip  and  beat  it,  back 

to  little  old  New  York !" 

From  the  Battery  to  the  Bronx 
Where  the  automobile  honks 
Come  to   God's  own   good   Republic, 
Where  they  haven't  got  no  konks ! 
Gome  back  to  the  Great  White  Way 
Where  the  shimmy  skysigns  play, 
And  a  roar  goes  up  like  thunder 
From  the  "L"  and  the  Subway ! 

— London  Herald, 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

Wii.T,iA>r   .Texmnhs    Bryan — My   heart 

is   in   the  grave. 

Carl  Sciiwiz  Lowden — Have  you  a  lit- 
tle i)reju(lice  in  your  home? 

Rev.  George  GitALMERs  Rtcitmond — 
The  Republican  party  hates  Jesus. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Marriiry — I  am  as  big 
as  a  whale,  but  I  am  as  nice  as  a  smelt. 

Warren  G.  Stone — Moral  courage  is 
required  to  run  a  train  a  mile  a  minute. 

Queen  Marie  of  Rumania-^I  don't 
own  up  when  I  know  I  don't  know  a  thing. 

Bare  Ruth — Making  a  home  run  is 
about  the  finest  sensation  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Penrose — The  people  are  de- 
termined to  restore  the  Republican  party 
to  power. 

Mrs.  Warren  G.  Harding — I  lived 
with  my  husband  for  twenty-six  years  and 
I   know   him. 

Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge — I  have  my  am- 
bitions and  the  dearest  one  of  these  is  to 
own  a  Ford. 

John  Burroughs — The  best  way  to 
deal  with  a  bee  hive  is  by  a  bold  and  de- 
cisive manner. 

Fannie  Hurst — The  women  delegates 
were  not  selected  by  either  Mr,  Ziegfeld 
or  Mr.  Sennet. 

Dolly  Madison — I  predict  that  Gloria 
Gould  will  follow  in  her  sister  Edith's  foot- 
steps, and  elope. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Astor — The  dress  I  am 
wearing  most  frequently  at  present  I 
bought  ready-made. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — All  I  ask  in 
the  coming  i)oIitical  campaign  is  that  there 
be  no  mud-slinging. 

W,  H.  Taft — The  approaching  Presi- 
dential election  will  result  in  the  success  of 
the  Republican  ticket. 

Christopher  Morley — We  have  yet  to 
learn  whether  either  of  the  Presidential 
candidates  wears  pink  elastic  sleeve  sus- 
penders. 

Democratic  National  Chairman 
Homer  S.  Cum.mings — The  Republican 
meeting  at  Chicago  was  not  a  convention 
but  an  auction. 

Robert  W.  Chambers — -With  a  charm- 
ing little  sound  in  her  throat  like  a  young 
bird,  she  snuggled  closer,  pressing  her 
cheek  against  his. 

Luke  McLuke— Father  hates  to  tell 
mother  he  has  found  a  bed-bug.  He  knows 
that  mother  will  wreck  the  house  until  she 
has  found  another  one. 

Dean  Inge — God  is  not  the  kind  of  a 
person  to  send  some  dire  calamity  for  din- 
ing one  of  thirteen,  or  for  walking  under  a 
ladder,  or  for  getting  married  in  May. 

Laurence  L.  Driggs,  president,  Ameri- 
can Flying  Club — Avoid  stunt-flying  and 
fog-flying,  and  aeroplane  fatalities,  per  ma- 
chine, will  actually  show  a  lower  per- 
centage than  automobile  fatalities. 
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*^At  Home'^ — Upon  tine  Lawn 

Tea  time !  And  her  dearest  friend  to  chat  with.  One  cup,  two 
cups,  maybe  three.  What  an  afternoon !  Warm  sunshine,  sweet 
fragrance  of  Nature's  flowers,  trees  and  shrubbery  gently  nodding 
their  approval  in  the  cooling  breeze.  And  into  this  atmiosphere  of 
peace,  good  cheer  and  loveliness — how  beautifully  does  her  sik-er  blend ! 
Tea  pot,  sugar  bowl,  cream  pitcher,  sandwich  tray,  spoons — all  of  useful, 
enduring  silver.  Every  piece  prized  as  the  treasured  symbol  of  home 
and  hospitality.  Every  piece  helping  to  cast  a  refreshing  spell  of  con- 
tentment over  the  approaching  end  of  a  perfect  day. 

©  Qorham  Sterling  Silverware  is  sold 

***"  by    leading     jewelers    everywhere 

THE   GORHAM  COMPANY  Silversmiths  &  Qoldsmiths 

WORKS:  PROVIDENCE  AND  NEW  YORK 
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Europe's  Crisis  and  America's  Problem 

By  Frank  A.  Vanderlip 

.4  ijiar  ago  when  Mr.  Vanderlip,  then  President  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  returned  from  a  tour 
of  the  tvar-stricken  countries  he  presented  so  serious  a  view  of  "What  Happened  in  Europe"  as  to  startle  this 
country.  But  gradually  financiers  have  come  to  realize  that  he  did  not  exaggerate  the  crisis  and  that  he  had 
pointed  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Mr.  Vanderlip's  survey  of  the  present  situation  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing article  which  is  to  form  the  introduction  to  a  revised  edition  of  his  hook  shortly  to  he  published  by  Macmillan 


A  PEACE  Treaty  was  signed  a  year 
ago  which  took  into  account  pretty 
much  everything  except  economic 
factors.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Euro- 
pean people  themselves  did  not  see  clearly 
those  economic  fundamentals.  The  states- 
men who  were  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  writing  the  Treaty  of  Peace  were 
almost  as  blind  to  the  economic  factors  of 
the  situation  as  was  the  general  public.  But 
economic  factors  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 
It  is  idle  to  take  into  account  ethnological 
considerations  or  political  differences,  if 
the  people  within  the  new  political  bound- 
aries are  cold,  unclad  and  hungry. 

America  a  year  ago  suffered  from  an  al- 
most complete  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
nature  of  the  economic  structure  of  Europe. 
It  has  taken  most  of  the  year  for  the  gen- 
eral opinion  in  this  country  to  comprehend 
the  existing  economic  data  of  the  European  ""'  '"  '^'''" 
situation  and  to  grasp  the  principles  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  recuperation  of  the 
industrial  life  of  Europe. 

With  us,  as  with  the  Entente  nations,  there  were 
fundamental  misconceptions  in  regard  to  the  economic 
principles  involved  in  the  payment  of  indemnities.  In- 
deed, the  statesmen  who  drew  the  Peace  Treaty  seemed 
least  of  all,  for  a  time,  to  understand  how  indemnities 
may  be  paid  by  one  nation  to  others.  These  misconcep- 
tions were  increased  rather  than  cleared  up  by  super- 
ficial comparison  with  what  was  accomplished  by 
France  in  the  payment  of  indemnities  following  the 
Franco-Prussian  war. 

Time  helped  to  a  clearer  view  of  the  economic  fac- 
tors at  work  in  the  European  situation.  Today  we  have 
a  fair  understanding  of  the  economic  structure  of 
Europe,  of  the  complicated  industrial  and  commercial 
organization  which  developed  there  in  the  last  fifty 
years,  of  the  special  difficulties  owing  to  the  extent  of 
the  area  of  disorganization  resulting  from  the  Great 
War,  of  the  obstacles  hampering  reconstruction,  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  indemnities. 

We  now  comprehend  more  clearly  what  an  involved, 
complicated  and  interdependent  organization  had  been 
built  up  in  Europe  during  the  era  of  industrial  de- 
velopment  included    in   the   period   from   the   Franco- 


Trilune 

The  Pied  Piper 


Prussian  War  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Great  War. 
We  better  understand  how 
that  industrial  develop- 
ment enabled  a  great  and 
rapidly  increasing  mass  of 
people  in  Europe  more 
easily  to  command  a  liveli- 
hood by  sending  out  into 
the  world  manufactured 
products  to  be  exchanged 
for  the  cheaply  produced 
food  which  the  opening  of 
the  grain  fields  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  the  Argen- 
tine and  Russia  afforded. 
The  improvement  in  trans- 
portation, bringing  the 
grain  from  those  distant 
and  rich  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, made  it  possible  for 
Central  Europe  to  develop 
its  great  workshops  and 
feed  its  increasing  population  by  exchanging  manu- 
factures for  food. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  population  of  Europe  was  begin- 
ning to  press  with  a  good  deal  of  severity  upon  the 
productive  powers  of  European  fields.  The  cost  of  food 
production  was  high  and  would  have  rapidly  become 
higher  if  there  had  been  an  attempt  further  to  in- 
crease domestic  productivity.  It  was  discovered  that  by 
developing  industrially  and  drawing  food  from  distant 
and  fertile  fields  conditions  of  life  could  be  made  much 
easier.  So  an  increasing  mass  of  the  population  of  sev- 
eral countries  of  Europe  began  to  devote  its  energies 
to  manufacturing  and  to  the  commerce  which  resulted 
in  the  exchange  of  these  manufactured  products  for 
food,  raised  in  distant  lands. 

These  easier  conditions  of  life  were  followed,  as 
easier  conditions  always  have  been  followed,  by  a  rapid 
increase  in  population.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  one  hundred  million 
people  in  Europe  were  gaining  their  food  supply  by 
manufacturing  goods  for  export.  Those  goods  paid  for 
the  food  and  raw  materials  which  this  increasing  popu- 
lation needed,  and  which  Europe  could  not  produce 
directly. 
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The  Ghost  of  a  Soldier:  "Can  you  tell 
me,  please,  where  I  shall  find  the  inde- 
pendence, liberty  and  fraternity  of 
the  people?" 

The  Common  Man:  "They  are  un- 
known!" 

The  Ghost  of  a  Soldier:  "But  it  is  for 
them  that  I  gave  up  my  life." 


Something  of  the 
difficulties  c  o  n  - 
fronting  manufac- 
turers and  traders 
in  their  eifort  to 
reconstruct  the  old 
industrial  order 
was  set  forth 
in  my  observations 
published  last 
year.  I  still  believe 
that  the  statements 
then  made  were 
conservative,  that 
they  were  an  un- 
der-drawn and  re- 
strained descrip- 
tion of  those  diffi- 
culties. 

We  have  wit- 
nessed  in  the 
period  which  has 
elapsed  since  these 
observations  were 
made  a  valiant  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of 
European  people 
to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles standing  in 
the  way  of  getting 
back  to  the  old  in- 
dustrial order.  In  some  countries  these  efforts  have 
been  at  least  partially  successful.  In  others  the  diffi- 
culties proved  too  great  to  be  overcome  and  there  has 
been  steady  disintegration. 

England  has  made  marked  progress  in  the  direction 
of  recovery.  Belgium,  having  in  some  ways  fewer  diffi- 
culties, particularly  a  comparatively  small  accumula- 
tion of  war  debt,  has  made  more  progress  toward  re- 
covery than  any  other  Continental  nation.  In  Italy 
there  has  been  recovery  in  some  lines  of  industry,  but 
prostration  has  continued  in  others.  Italy  was  in  some 
ways  more  severely  hurt  than  any  other  Entente  nation. 
The  problem  of  balancing  her  international  trade  is  ex- 
tremely difficult.  She  is  making  a  noble  effort  to  put  her 
house  in  order.  Italy  seems  to  me  especially  to  merit  our 
interest,  sympathy  and  help.  France  has  in 
some  directions  made  considerable  recovery. 
Her  recovery  is  noteworthy  in  parts  of  the 
devastated  district.  But  her  international 
trade  balance  is  distressingly  unfavorable;  her 
post-war  domestic  budget  extremely  high  and 
unbalanced.  Her  taxes  have  been  largely  in- 
creased; but  there  is  still  a  gap  between 
Government  income  and  expenditures  that 
will  test  the  genius  of  her  financial  adminis- 
tration. 

The  difficulties  presented  to  the  newly- 
formed  nations,  stretching  all  the  way  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean,  have  in  part 
proved  insurmountable.  Industry  is  still 
paralyzed.  Transportation  has  deteriorated. 
National  credit  has  had  to  face  unbalanced 
domestic  budgets.  Currency  inflation  has 
been  used  to  help  meet  budget  deficits.  The 
standard  of  value  has  consequently  depreciat- 
ed. Taken  altogether,  the  difficulties  that  these 
nations  are  facing  seem  greater  today  than 
they  were  a  year  ago, 

Russia  presents  a  story  by  itself.  Under  a 
communistic  regime  industrial  production  has 
been  disappointing.  Communism  saw  its  way 


clearly  thru  a  division  of  existing  property,  but  seems 
to  have  been  wofuUy  lacking  in  the  genius  for  efficient 
production.  The  transportation  system  in  Russia  has 
continued  to  deteriorate  and  is  today  perhaps  the  chief 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  normal  economic  national  life. 
With  a  grain  crop  in  Southern  Russia  the  best  in  sev- 
enteen years  there  has  been  wholesale  starvation  in  some 
of  the  cities.  Transportation  was  inadequate  to  move  the 
products.  The  almost  unlimited  inflation  of  the  cur- 
rency so  depreciated  its  value  that  peasants  would  not 
willingly  part  with  their  produce  in  exchange  for 
worthless  money  which  would  not  buy  the  manufac- 
tured products  which  they  needed.  The  embargo  on 
Russia  has  prevented  the  exchange  of  her  produce, 
could  it  have  been  moved  to  the  ports,  for  the  manu- 
factures that  she  needed.  There  has  been  a  development 
of  primitive  manufacture,  but  of  course  that  could  not 
replace  the  supplies  which  modern  industrial  methods 
formerly  produced. 

The  developments  in  the  labor  field  in  Europe  offer 
interesting  grounds  for  survey.  The  disturbances  in 
the  labor  situation  in  England  which  threatened  the 
political  order  in  February,  1919,  have  been  in  part 
composed.  Higher  wages  were  granted  to  miners,  to 
men  engaged  in  transportation,  and  pretty  generally 
thruout  the  industrial  organization.  This  has  for  the 
time,  at  least,  averted  violent  outbreaks.  The  aspira- 
tions of  the  Labor  party  for  the  nationalization  of  the 
coal  mines  have  crystallized  into  definite  political  de- 
mand. That  has  been  clearly  refused  by  the  existing 
government  and  a  compromize  measure  is  now  being 
debated  in  Parliament.  The  outcome  of  the  divergent 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  nationalization  of  coal  will 
be  one  of  the  main  features  of  future  political  strug- 
gles. Organized  labor  is  well  united  in  its  demand  for 
nationalization.  Opposition  has  crystallized,  and  the 
general  body  of  opinion  outside  of  organized  labor 
seems  opposed  to  such  a  step.  The  demand  for  the  na- 
tionalization of  the 'railroads  is  less  insistent  and  the 
opposition  is  probably  more  general. 

England  has  shown  masterly  ability  in  dealing  with 
its  foreign  trade  policy.  As  a  result  various  industrial 
lines,  and  particularly  its  textile  manufacturing,  have 
been  urged  to  an  activity  which  results  in  production 
on  a  great  scale.  The  British  demand  for  imported  raw 
material,  food,  and  in  a  less  important  measure,  manu- 
factured products 
has,  however,  far 
exceeded  her  abil- 
ity to  make  count- 
er-balancing e  X  - 
ports.  For  the 
calendar  year 
1919,  British  im- 
ports exceeded  ex- 
ports by  £669,- 
000,000.  'These 
imports  were  in 
part  paid  for  by 
"invisible  ex- 
ports"  in  the 
form  of  ocean 
freight,  insur- 
ance, and  income, 
on  foreign  invest- 
ments still  owned 
by  the  British  in- 
vestors. The  gap 
between  imports 
and  exports  is 
still  so  [Contin- 
ued on  page   128 


Kebelnpatter,     Zurich 

The  real  victors — Hunger,  Despair,  Bolshevism 


Forced  Labor  in  Russia 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 


THE  act  of  Lenin  and  Trotzky  in  converting  the 
workingnien  of  Russia  into  an  industrial  army 
under  military  discipline  confirms  what  the 
critics  of  Socialism  have  always  contended,  that 
the  Socialistic  state  was  impossible  without  a  consider- 
able restriction  of  the  individual  liberty  which  the 
masses  in  modern  times  have  secured.  All  the  labor  that 
supports  civilization  is  fundamentally  forced  labor, 
for  few  of  us  would  work  hard  enough  to  accomplish 
much  if  we  did  not  have  to.  But  the  compulsion  under 
capitalism  is  less  in  amount  and  less  obnoxious  in  pro- 
portion to  the  compensation  than  under  any  other  sys- 
tem. The  modern  workingman  gets  more  for  what  he 
does  and  has  greater  freedom  and  variety  in  the  choice 
of  his  work  than  the  slave  and  the  serf  or  the  peasant 
proprietor  of  the  primitive  period  or  the  independent 
craftsman  of  the  succeeding  era.  There  is  good  pros- 
pect of  vast  improvement  in  the  same  direction  since 
man  has  only  begun  to  substitute  the  forces  of  nature 
for  human  muscle  and  the  system  of  distribution  of  this 
increased  wealth  could  be  made  more  equitable. 

BUT  the  Socialists  have  held  up  before  us  beautiful 
pictures  of  a  new  order  where  competition  should  be 
eliminated,  prizes  abolished,  inequalities  obliter- 
ated, dictation  unnecessary  and  compulsion  unknown; 
where  a  few  hours  devoted  to  some  light  and 
congenial  employment  would  suffice  to  provide  for 
all  the  ease  and  freedom  hitherto  enjoyed  by 
a  few.  Such  a  land  as  William  Morris's  "Nowhere" 
is  as  faultless  as  the  author  can  make'  it,  tho  not  al- 
ways so  enticing  as  the  author  believes.  A  utopia  can- 
not be  attacked — because  it  does  not  exist.  It  is  only 
when  it  is  brought  down  from  the  clouds  to  the  solid — 
and  sordid — earth  that  it  can  be  directly  compared  with 
the  systems  it  proposes  to  supplant. 

Those  of  us  who  were  skeptical  of  such  visions 
averred  that  Socialism  would  fail  on  those  points  where 
capitalism  is  strongest,  that  is  in  efficient  manage- 
ment and  productivity.  We  questioned  whether  such 
deep-seated  traits  of  human  nature  as  laziness  and  the 
disposition  to  do  what  one  likes  best  rather  than  what 
is  most  useful  to  the  community  could  be  eradicated  and 
whether  such  incentives  as  emulation  and  self-interest 
could  be  dispensed  wuth  without  serious  loss  in  efficien- 
cy. But  our  Socialist  friends  accused  us  of  taking  too 
mean  a  view  of  human  nature  and  assured  us  that 
everybody  would  work  harder  and  waste  less  when 
they  were  their  own  masters  and  when  what  they  pro- 
duced was  all  their  own.  So  tho  we  remained  uncon- 
vinced we  could  not  prove  them  wrong  for  their  plan 
had  never  been  tried. 

Now  fortunately  for  us  it  is  being  tried  on  a  larger 
scale  than  the  United  States  and  it  apparently  is 
not  working  well  even  according  to  its  own  reports. 
Judging  from  the  Bolshevist  papers  the  Soviet  system 
is  in  danger  of  shipwreck  because  of  the  insufficiency 
of  the  necessities  of  life  due  primarily  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  keeping  work  going  continuously  and  effective- 
ly except  by  sternest  compulsion.  The  first  step  was 
taken  last  January  when  Lenin,  instead  of  demobiliz- 
ing the  Third  Red  Army  which  had  defeated  Kolchak, 
converted  it  into  the  First  Revolutionary  Labor  Army 
with  Trotzky  as  commander-in-chief.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  organization  of  a  Labor  Militia  by  enroll- 
ing for  service  wherever  needed  all  the  able-bodied 
workingmen  and  making  the  trade  unions  into  military 


macliines.  F'inally  it  was  found  necessary  to  apply 
forcible  means  to  the  peasantry.  To  show  what  this 
means  we  may  best  quote  from  Trotzky's  report  on  the 
militarization  of  labor  made  at  the  Ninth  Congress  of 
the  Russian  Communist  Party,  as  published  in  the  Mos- 
cow Izvestia,  March  21,  1920: 

At  the  present  time  the  militarization  of  labor  is  all  the 
more  needed  in  that  we  have  now  come  to  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  peasants  as  the  means  of  solving  the  problems  re- 
quiring mass  action.  We  are  mobilizing  the  peasants  and 
forming  them  into  labor  detachments  which  very  closely 
resemble  military  detachments.  Some  of  our  comrades  say, 
however,  that  even  tho  in  the  case  of  the  working  power 
of  mobilized  peasantry  it  is  necessary  to  apply  militariza- 
tion, a  military  apparatus  need  not  be  created  when  the 
question  involves  skilled  labor  and  industry  because  there 
we  have  professional  unions  performing  the  function  of  or- 
ganizing labor.  This  opinion,  however,  is  erroneous. 

At  present  it  is  true  that  professional  unions  distribute 
labor  power  at  the  demand  of  social-economic  organiza- 
tions, but  what  means  and  methods  do  they  possess  for  in- 
suring that  the  workman  who  is  sent  to  a  given  factory 
actually  reports  at  that  factory  for  work? 

We  have  in  the  most  important  branches  of  our  indus- 
try more  than  a  million  workmen  on  the  lists,  but  not  more 
than  eight  hundred  thousand  of  them  are  actually  work- 
ing, and  where  are  the  remainder?  They  have  gone  to  the 
villages,  or  to  other  divisions  of  industry  or  into  specula- 
tion. Among  soldiers  this  is  called  desertion  and  in  one 
form  or  another  the  measures  used  to  compel  soldiers  to 
do  their  duty  should  be  applied  in  the  field  of  labor. 

Under  a  unified  system  of  economy  the  masses  of  work- 
men should  be  moved  about,  ordered  and  sent  fi'om  place 
to  place  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  soldiers.  This  is 
the  foundation  of  the  militarization  of  labor  and  without 
this  we  are  unable  to  speak  seriously  of  any  organization 
of  industry  on  a  new  basis  in  the  conditions  of  starvation 
and  disorganization  existing  today.  .  .  . 

In  the  period  of  transition  in  the  organization  of  labor, 
compulsion  plays  a  very  important  part.  The  statement 
that  free  labor,  namely,  freely  employed  labor  produces 
more  than  labor  under  compulsion,  is  correct  only  when 
applied  to  feudalistic  and  bourgeois  orders  of  society. 

IF  Trotzky's  concluding  paragraph  is  justified  and  he 
finds  that  compulsory  labor  is  more  productive  than 
freely  employed  labor  it  will  indeed  be  a  surprizing  re- 
versal of  all  previous  experience.  What  becomes  of  "the 
divine  right  to  strike"  under  this  regime  may  be  seen 
from  this  item  in  the  Krasvaya  Gazeta  (Red  Gazette) 
of  April  18,  1920: 

They  Have  Repented 
Of  the  workmen  employees  who  were  sentenced  for  strik- 
ing in  the  main  wagon  shops  of  the  Moscow-Kursk  Rail- 
way, sentenced  to  deprivation  of  freedom  for  various 
terms,  forty-four  have  sent  in  petitions  asking  to  be  freed. 
These  railway  men  write:  "We  will  try  to  raise  the  pro- 
ductivity of  labor  as  much  as  we  can,  and  not  to  practice 
sabotage  and  not  to  carry  on  agitation  against  the  Soviet 
authority."  By  order  of  the  highest  authority,  these  have 
been  liberated. 

The  rest  of  the  strikers  will  doubtless  have  to  suffer 
"deprivation  of  freedom"  until  they,  too,  promise  to 
be  good  and  work  as  hard  as  possible  and  support  the 
administration.  They  were  lucky  to  get  off  so  lightly 
for  the  death  penalty  may  be  imposed  for  slackers  in 
the  labor  ranks  as  for  deserters  from  the  army. 

But  there  are  evidently  some  even  of  the  laboring 
men  who  cling  to  the  old  fashioned  idea  of  freedom. 
They  then  must  be  declared  heretics  and  ruled  out  of 
the  narrowing  circle  of  orthodox  communism.  How  it 
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must  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  lifelong  "Socialist  to  be  of- 
ficially found  guilty  of  being  a  bourgeois.  But  that  is 
how  they  are  characterized  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Karl  Radek,  former  Bolshevist  envoy  to  Germany,  in 
the  Moscow  Pravda  of  April  4,  1920: 

The  Collapse  of  the  Last  Bourgeois  Illusion 

The  decisions  of  the  Congress  of  the  Russian  Com- 
munist Party  on  economic  questions  represent  in  final 
analysis  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  labor.  They  destroy 
the  last  bourgeois  illusion,  the  illusion  of  freedom  of  labor. 
And  it  is  precisely  because  this  is  the  last  illusion  that 
these  decisions  will  arouse  opposition  on  the  part  of  all 
that  is  bourgeois  in  the  workmen's  world  and  will  arouse 
bitter  shouts  from  those  elements  who  are  interested  in  the 
existence  of  bourgeois  illusions  among  the  working 
class.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  working  class,  the 
organized  overthrow  of  this  last  bourgeois  illusion  repre- 
sents the  most  important  step  taken  by  Communist  Russia 
since  the  overthrow  of  capitalism.  .  .  . 

The  progressive  section  of  the  proletariat,  personified 
in  the  Communist  Party,  has  handled  this  last  bourgeois  il- 
lusion, exposing  it  with  the  same  passion  as  it  struggled 
with  arms  in  hand  against 
Yudenich  and  Kolchak.  It 
will  put  the  working  masses 
on  their  feet  to  perform  this 
heroic  work,  just  as  it  led 
them  to  the  heroism  of  war. 
Soviet  Russia  has  lit  up  for 
the  working  masses  of  all 
Europe  the  road  of  civil 
war,  as  the  condition  of  vic- 
tory over  capital.  It  will 
now  point  out  to  them  the 
organization  of  labor  as  the 
road  to  the  victory  of  Com- 
munism. 

The  British  Labor 
party,  which  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Mr.  Gom- 
pers  is  dangerously  revo- 
lutionary, is  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Radek  de- 
cidedly bourgeois.  Ben 
Turner,  chairman  of  the 
British  Labor  delegation 
which  returned  from  a 
visit  of  investigation  to 
Russia  in  June,  says  on 
this  point: 

They  are  giving  an  in- 
.ducement  of  extra  food, 
;and  so  on,  to  sections  of  the 
workpeople  to  increase  their 
output,  and  they  are  limit- 
ing the  Government  ration 
to  those  who  do  not  give 
their  best  production  con- 
sidering their  physical  con- 
dition and  general  efficien- 
cy. There  are  no  strikes,  be- 
cause the  Government  won't 
have  them.  There  is  not  the 
freedom  on  the  industrial 
side  that  we  have  in  this 
country.  Indeed,  some  of 
their  proposals  regarding 
production  and  the  abolition 
of  the  strike  would  gladden 
the  heart  of  some  employ- 
ers of  labor  here,  but  they 
do  not  suit  me  or  some  of 
my  colleagues. 

Not  only  has  it  been 
found  necessary  to  apply 
compulsion  upon  the  low- 


er level  of  the  industrial  scale,  but  it  has  likewise  been 
found  necessary  to  apply  incentives  at  the  upper  level 
in  the  way  of  rewards  and  the  stimulation  of  desire  to 
surpass  others,  altho  competitive  spirit  was  one  of  the 
moral  evils  from  which  the  Socialists  promised  to  free 
us  in  the  future.  For  instance,  Shaw,  who  holds  to  ab- 
solute equality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  would  be 
shocked  at  the  Bolsheviki  for  regulating  pay  by  piece- 
work, establishing  bonuses,  and  giving  high  salaries  to 
managers  and  experts.  But  the  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Russian  Communist  Party  in  March  laid 
down  the  following  as  one  of  their  principles  for  the 
economic  reconstruction  of  Soviet  Russia: 

4.  Labor  Conpetition.  Every  social  regime,  whether 
one  of  serfdom,  slavery  or  capital,  had  its  own  methods  of 
labor  coercion  and  labor  education  in  the  interests  of  the 
exploiting  upper  class.  The  Soviet  regime  is  confronted  by 
the  task  of  developing  its  own  methods  of  procedure  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  intensity  of  labor  on  the  basis  of 
social  economy  and  in  the  interests  of  the  toiling  masses. 
Together  with  the  influence  of  propaganda  and  moral  in- 
fluence on  the  toiling 
masses,  together  with  re- 
pressions applied  to  idlers, 
parasites  and  disorganizers, 
competition  is  a  powerful 
means  of  raising  the  in- 
tensity of  labor.  In  a  capi- 
talist society  competition 
led  to  the  exploitation  of 
one  human  being  by  an- 
other. In  a  society  where 
the  means  of  production  are 
nationalized,  competition  in 
work  will  not  destroy  soli- 
darity but  will  only  raise 
the  total  output  of  labor. 
Competition  between  fac- 
tories, districts,  unions, 
workshops  and  individual 
workmen  must  form  the 
subject  of  attentive  investi- 
gation and  careful  organi- 
zation by  trade  unions  and  , 
economic  organizations.  The 
system  of  rewards  must  be 
one  of  the  most  powerful 
means  of  creating  competi- 
tion and  in  accordance  with 
it  must  be  established  a 
system  of  food  supply. 
While  the  Soviet  republic  is 
short  of  food,  the  conscien- 
tious and  diligent  workers 
must  be  better  provided  for 
than  the  idlers. 


Provincetown 

By  Marie  Louise  Hersey 

All  summer  in  the  close-locked  streets  the  crowd 
Elbows  its  way  past  glittering  shops  to  strains 
Of  noisy  rag-time,  men  and  girls,  dark  skinned, — 
From  warmer  foreign  waters  they  have   come 
To  our  New  England.     Purring  like  sleek  cats 
The  cushioned  motors  of  the  rich  crawl  thru 
While   black-haired   babies   scurry   to   the   curb: 
Pedro,  Maria,  little  Gabriel 
Whose  red  bandana  mothers  selling  fruit 
Have  this  in  common  with  the  fresh  white  caps 
Of  those  first  immigrants — courage  to  leave 
Familiar  hearths  and  build  new  memories. 

Blood   of   their  blood   who   shaped   these   sloping  roofs 
And  low  arched  doorways,  laid  the  cobble  stones 
Not  meant  for  motors, — you  and  I  rejoice 
When  roof  and  spire  sink  deep  into  the  night 
And  all  the  little  streets  reach  out  their  arms 
To  be   received   into  the   salt-drenched  dark. 
Then  Provincetown  comes  to  her  own  again. 
Draws  round  her  like  a  cloak  that  shelters  her 
From  too  swift  changes  of  the  passing  years 
The  dunes,  the  sea,  the  silent  hilltop  grounds 
Where  solemn  groups  of  leaning  headstones  hold 
Perpetual  reunion  of  her  dead. 

At  dusk  we  feel  our  way  along  the  wharf 
That  juts  into  the  harbor:  anchored  ships 
With  lifting  prow  and  slowly  rocking  mast    • 
Ink  out  their  profiles;  fishing  dories  scull 
With  muffled  lamps  that  glimmer  thru  the  spray; 
We  hear  the  water  plash  among  the  piers 
Rotted  with  moss,  long  after  sunset  stay 
To  watch  the  dim  sky-changes  ripple  down 
The  length  of  quiet  ocean  to  our  feet 
Till  on  the  sea  rim  rising  like  a  world 
Bigger  than  ours,  and  laying  bare  the  ships 
In  shadowy  stillness,  swells  the  yellow  moon. 

Between  this  blue  intensity  of  sea 

And  rolling  dunes  of  white-hot  sand  that  burn 

All  day  across  a  clean  salt  wilderness 

On  shores  grown  sacred  as  a  place  of  prayer, 

Shine  bright  invisible  footsteps  of  a  band 

Of  firm-lipped  men  and  women  who  endured 

Partings    from   kindred,   hardship,   famine,   death, 

And  won  for  us  three  hundred  years  ago 

A  reverent  proud  freedom  of  the  soul. 


All  this  means  merely 
that  the  leaders  of  Soviet 
Russia  are  not  such  blind 
and  uncompromizing  fa- 
natics as  they  have  been 
accused  of  being.  On  the 
contrary  they  are  rather 
to  be  classed  as  opportun- 
ists, for  they  have  shown 
themselves  very  adroit  at 
changing  their  practice  to 
suit  the  circumstances 
and  then  adapting  their 
principles  to  their 
tice. 

They    have    run 
heads  up  against  a 
wall — which 
{Continued 
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Open  the  Door  to  China 

A  Message  from  the  Japanese  OovcMiiinent  to  the  Ameriean  People 

By  Baron  K.  Takahashi 

Ja})aiiese  MinisttM-  of  Finance 


CHINA  is  one  of  the 
great  treasure-houses 
of  the  world.  She  is 
blessed  with  a  vast 
area  of  soil  populated  with 
450.000,000  people,  and  con- 
taining inexhaustible  natural 
resources,  but  has  been  very 
slow  in  introducing  modern 
civilization.  Among  other 
drawbacks,  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  the  industrial  and 
transportation  systems  and 
the  serious  political  contro- 
versies often  resulting  in  the 
shifting  of  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment, have  considerably 
hampered  her  economic  devel- 
opment and  almost  all  kinds  of 
industry  still  remain  in  a  very 
primitive  state.  With  her  rich 
soil  and  great  natural  re- 
sources neither  developed  nor 
utilized,  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  still  satisfied  with 
a  low  standard  of  living  and  the  Government  suffers 
from  chronic  financial  distress.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
is  clearly  the  duty  of  more  advanced  nations  to  develop 
her  latent  resources  under  the  modern  system  of  in- 
dustry, offering  their  surplus  capital  for  this  purpose. 
The  criticism  one  so  often  hears  that  the  Chinese  people 
are  constitutionally  incapable  of  operating  modern 
industry  is  based  upon  a  superficial  view  taken  by  those 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  Chinese  history.  In  the 
ages  gone  by  China  was  the  center  of  a  civilization 
which  flowed  all  over  the  world.  Later  on,  however,  the 
conservative  tendency  which  she  shows  in  politics  as 
well  as  in  education  made  her  gradually  fall  back  in  the 
race  of  civilization  and  prosperity.  But  China  of  today 
is  not  the  China  of  yesterday.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
China  too  has  felt  the  wash  of  the  waves  of  world  civ- 
ilization, and  is  now  awakening  in  her  political  as  well 
as  her  social  life,  while  at  the  same  time  her  industry 
stands  on  the  eve  of  a  fundamental  reformation.  Avail- 
ing himself  of  the  appointment  of  the  "Committee  on 
Post-War  Finances,"  President  Hsu-Shihchang  lately 
called  the  attention  of  his  fellow  citizens  to  the  fact 
that  every  great  Power  is  using  its  best  endeavors  to 
meet  the  economic  competition  after  the  war,  and  de- 
clared that  were  her  natural  resources  duly  investigat- 
ed, developed  and  utilized,  China  would  certainly  be 
able  to  play  an  important  role  among  the  great  Powers. 
In  other  words,  the  only  means  by  which  the  welfare  of 
China  can  be  promoted  is  the  development  of  the  unex- 
ploited  treasures  of  her  land.  Does  not  this  give  a 
pointer  as  to  what  China  will  be  tomorrow?  We  can  al- 
ready see  how  this  great  nation  has  begun  to  awaken 
to  a  consciousness  of  its  own  power  and  the  opportunity 
seems  now  ripe  to  improve  her  industrial  organization, 
but  China,  short  as  she  is  at  present  of  capital  and 
technical  skill,  must  have  adequate  assistance  from 
other  countries  in  order  to  achieve  this  happy  end. 

With  regard  to  the  national   finance   of   China,   the 
revenue  year  after  year  fails  to   keep  pace  with   the 
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expenditure,  the  deficits  al- 
ways being  barely  covered  by 
foreign  borrowings.  The 
necessity  of  a  fundamental  re- 
adjustment of  her  financial 
system  has  been  widely  recog- 
nized, but  up  to  the  present 
time  no  actual  step  has  been 
taken. 

The  principal  measures  to 
be  adopted  for  this  purpose 
may  be,  among  others,  refor- 
mation of  taxation  and  the 
monetary  system,  establish- 
ment of  Government  monopo- 
lies and  extension  of  Govern- 
ment undertakings.  As  the 
realization  of  these  schemes 
naturally  demands  an  im- 
mense sum  of  money,  the  bulk 
of  the  funds  will  have  to 
be  obtained  from  abroad. 
In  view  of  the  vital  necessity 
of  China  getting  foreign  financial  assistance  for  the 
development  of  her  industry  and  the  consolidation  of 
her  national  finance,  those  who  desire  the  welfare  of 
the  Chinese  people  and  the  improvement  of  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  world  at  large  should  not  hesitate  to 
spare  a  part  of  their  capital  for  the  benefit  of  this  great 
land  of  treasure. 

When  the  great  Powers  first  began  the  work  of 
rendering  financial  and  economic  assistance  to  China, 
each  of  them  acted  individually  and  sharp  contests  be- 
tween them  were  frequent.  International  competition  in 
investment  of  capital  in  a  country  like  China  where  the 
financial  situation  is  so  difficult  to  gauge  and  the  center 
of  political  power  can  be  so  easily  shifted,  is  productive 
of  various  evils  and  might  even  bring  about  the  ulti- 
mate financial  collapse  of  the  country,  and  interna- 
tional competition  has  gradually  given  way  to  interna- 
tional cooperation,  for  which,  in  July,  1909,  a  finan- 
cial group  of  British,  French  and  German  interests  was 
formed.  In  the  following  year  the  United  States  en- 
tered this  group,  but  neither  Japan  nor  Russia,  in  spite 
of  \heir  specially  close  relation  to  China,  had  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  it.  In  autumn,  1911,  the 
revolution  was  launched  at  Wuchang  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  fall  of  Ching  dynasty,  and  with  the  in- 
auguration of  the  new  republic  their  urgent  finan- 
cial needs  necessitated  large  foreign  loans.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances both  Japan  and  Russia  found  it  inadvisable 
to  act  independently,  and  with  a  view  to  preserving 
the  integrity  of  China  as  well  as  the  peace  of  the 
Orient,  they  at  last  accepted  an  invitation  to  enter  the 
four  Power  group.  Thus  a  six,  and  not  a  four.  Power 
group  was  organized.  In  1913,  however,  with  Mr.  Wil- 
son's inauguration  as  President,  the  United  States 
withdrew  from  the  group  on  account  of  a  change  in 
her   policy  toward   China. 

Altho  an  international  combine  had  thus  been  formed 
for  investment  in  China,  it  was  only  for  loans  of  politi- 
cal nature,  and  those  for  economic  purposes  were  still 
left  to  free  competition  among  [Continued  on  page  125 
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Photograph   bu   V.    8.   Signal   Corps. 

Before  the  war  a  good-sized  town  occupied  Vauguois  Hill,  hereshown,  but  early  in  1915  the  town  and  the  top  of  the  hill  were 
blown  off  leaving  this  huge  crater.  To  blind  the  enemy  on  the  next  ridge,  one  hundred  feet  away,  to  the  fact  that  an  American 
attack  was  impending,  divisions  of  the  Second  French  Army  occupied  trenches  in  front  of  the  barbed  wire  entanglements  here 
shown  until  September  26,   1918,  when  Colonel  Harry   S.  Howland's  regiment,  the   138th   Infantry,  35th  Division,  in  the   general 

Meuse-Argonne  attack,  captured  this  position 

Covered  with  Mud  and  Glory 

The  First  Complete  Story  of  Our  Combat  Operations 
By  Captain  Joseph  Mills  Hanson 


THE  brilliant  operation  of  the  First  American 
Army  resulting  in  the  suppression  of  the  St. 
Mihiel  salient  was,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  merely  preliminary,  in  a  strategic  sense, 
to  a  greater  and  far  more  important  attack  which  was 
planned  against  the  German  front  northwest  of  St. 
Mihiel,  between  the  Meuse  River  and  the  Argonne 
Plateau.  This  attack  was  designed  by  Marshal  Foch, 
ably  seconded  by  General  Pershing,  partly  to  free  the 
fortress  of  Verdun  from  the  state  of  semi-investment 
in  which  it  had  lain  ever  since  the  first  battle  of  the 
Marne,  in  1914;  partly  to  threaten  the  important  Briey 
coal  fields  northwest  of  Metz  but,  more  important  than 
all  else,  to  cut  the  great  trunk  railway  line  extending 
from  the  Rhine  at  Strasbourg  northwest  thru  Metz, 
Sedan  and  Mezieres  to  Valenciennes.  This  railway  line 
was  the  one  by  which  the  enemy  supplied  all  of  his 
armies  between  Metz  and  Cambrai  and  it  was  abso- 
lutely essential  for  his  larger  troop  movements.  No 
trunk  lines  traverse  the  mountainous,  wooded  region 
of  the  Ardennes,  lying  northward  of  Sedan  -and 
Mezieres,  and  the  northern  part  of  the  German  front, 
from  Cambrai  to  the  English  Channel,  depended  upon 

east-and-west     lines     thru 

Liege,  in  the  narrow  neck 

between  the  Ardennes  and 

the  frontier  of  Holland. 
Marshal  Hindenburg 

and     General      Ludendorff 

were,  therefore,  well  aware 

that  the   security  of  their 

western  front  depended  ab- 
solutely upon  the  uninter- 
rupted   use    of    the    Metz- 

Valenciennes    railway    and 

they  had  spared  no   pains 

to  make  it  impregnable  to 

attack,  particularly   in  the 
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This  is  the  fifth  of  ten  articles  in  which  Captain 
Hanson  tells  the  complete  story  of  what  the  Ameri- 
can troops  did  on  the  battle  line  in  France — a  series 
written  from  a  thoro  study  of  the  official  records  and 
with  the  background  of  actual  experience  overseas. 
"Up  the  Line  from  Cantigny"  was  published  in  The 
Independent  of  March  27,  "Those  Desperate  Days 
at  Chateau-Thierry"  in  the  April  24  number,  "Zero 
Hour  Along  the  Marne"  May  29,  and  "One  Day's 
Work  at  St.  Mihiel"  June  19-26.  The  others  will 
follow  in  the  fourth  issue  of  every  month. 


region  between  Metz  and  Sedan  because,  if  it  should 
be  broken  there,  their  armies  along  the  entire  250  kilo- 
meters of  front  reaching  over  to  C9.mbrai  would  be 
exposed  to  overwhelming  disaster.  This  region  was,  in 
fact,  the  hinge  of  the  German  western  front  and  tre- 
mendous but  unsuccessful  efforts  had  been  made  in 
1916  to  increase  its  security  by  the  reduction  of  Ver- 
dun. In  the  section  between  the  Argonne  Plateau  and 
Ornes,  twelve  kilometers  northeast  of  Verdun,  all  the 
fortified  withdrawal  lines,  or  stellungs,  laboriously 
erected  during  several  years,  came  together  like  gigan- 
tic cables  in  what  amounted  to  one  continuous  forti- 
fied zone  which  was,  near  the  Meuse  River,  about  18 
kilometers  deep.  Further  west  these  defensive  lines 
spread  apart,  fan-wise,  there  being  near  the  English 
Channel  as  much  as  65  kilometers  interval  between  the 
front  line  and  the  last  withdrawal  position.  Conse- 
quently an  army  attacking  between  the  Meuse  and  the 
Argonne  would  be  obliged  to  plough  its  way  without 
respite  thru  the  whole  succession  of  defenses  which 
other  troops,  operating  further  west,  would  be  able  to 
attack  one  at  a  time. 

The  artificial  strength  of  the  Meuse-Argonne  front 

was    based    upon    a   topog- 
raphy   lending    itself    pe- 


culiarly to  a  tenacious  de- 
fense with  the  long-range 
weapons  of  modern  war- 
fare. The  forested  re- 
cesses of  the  Argonne 
Plateau,  on  the  west,  and 
of  the  Hights  of  the 
Meuse,  on  the  east,  consti- 
tuted what  may  be  termed 
gigantic  bastions  from 
which  masses  of  artillery 
could  cross  their  fire  over 
all  [Continued  on  page  121 


Why  I  Like  the  Enghsh 

By  Preston  Slossoii 

The  average  Engli8hiiian^s  three  favorite  characters  in  history  are  George 
Washington,  \\  illiani  \\  allace  and  Joan  of  Arc — victorious  enemies!  And 
it  requires  an  almost  superhuman  virtue  to  forgive  a  triumphant  foe 


THERE  is  a  perfervid  sort  of  patriot  who  dares 
not  confess  to  admiring  any  foreign  nation  lest 
he  be  suspected  of  unfaithfuhiess  to  his  own; 
Columbia  being  in  his  view  a  jealous  bride  who 
will  not  permit  a  compliment  to  the  golden  tresses  of 
Britannia  or  the  saucy  locks  of  French  Marianne.  Per- 
haps this  feeling  is  keener  with  regard  to  England  than 
to  any  other  country,  for  we  were  once  a  British  colony 
— or,  more  accurately,  a  set  of  British  colonies — and 
any  attempt  to  revive  the  attitude  of  colonialism  is 
rightly  frowned  upon.  So  let  me  say  by  preface  that  I 
i\m  not  what  is  called  an  Anglomaniac,  that  I  never 
speak  of  the  "mother  country"  or  make  remarks  about 
the  relative  thickness  of  blood  and  water,  and  that  I 
have  never  set  eyes  on  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  regard 
him  in  any  case  like  Burgess'  Purple  Cow:  "I'd  rather 
see  than  be  one!" 

In  fact  I  do  not  care  for  the  English  things  on  which 
the  Anglomaniac  sets  special  store:  cricket,  the  Lon- 
don fashions,  hunting,  manor  houses,  respectful  peas- 
ants, dignified  squires,  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Church 
cf  England,  Oxford  University,  and  the  curious  English 
habit  of  giving  everything  a  wrong  name.  I  mean  the 
habit  which  calls  the  expensive  private  schools  "the 
public  schools,"  insists  that  England  is  a  monarchy 
when  every  student  of  political  science  knows  it  is  really 
a  republic,  and  refers  to  the  British  Empire  when 
what  is  meant  is  the  Alliance  of  British  Common- 
v/ealths.  I  simply  admire  England  as  an  American 
might  admire  Ireland,  Norway,  Czechoslovakia  or 
Siam;  an  admiration  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  ties 
of  blood,  history  or  tradition. 

It  is  liberal  England  that  I  admire;  an  England  of 
which  few  Americans  seem  to  have  heard,  for  even 
those  Americans,  such  as  the  Astors,  who  enter  British 
I'fe  do  so  too  frequently  from  the  Tory  angle.  There 
is,  indeed,  not  a  little  to  admire 
about  the  English  aristocracy,  but 
the  best  thing  about  it  is  the  vein 
of  liberalism  which  runs  even  thru 
the  most  conservative  classes.  The 
kings  and  nobles  of  continental 
Europe  were  deliberately  haughty 
in  manner,  oppressive  in  policy  and 
class-conscious  at  all  times;  refus- 
ing to  permit  social  relations  with 
the  bourgeoisie  or  to  recruit  their 
numbers  from  lower  social  strata. 
But,  in  recent  years  at  least,  the 
British  kings  and  nobles  have 
courted  public  favor  by  being  what 
is  called  "democratic,"  that  is  to 
say  being  as  little  like  kings  and 
nobles  as  possible.  It  has  become 
"bad  form"  to  "snub"  and  thus 
even  snobbishness  has  become  use- 
ful by  engaging  in  suicide.  Where 
the  Prussian  and  Austrian  aris- 
tocracies remained  rigid  to  demo- 
cratic pressure  they  were  broken 
like  dry  wood;  but  the  British  aris- 
tocracy bent  like  a  live  twig  before 
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"The  Virginian  rebel  who  took  from  the 
British  Empire  its  most  valuable  colonies" 
— But  British  magnaninity  regards  George 
Washington   not   as  an  enemv  but  as  a  hero 


the  forces  of  the  age  and  has    (unfortunately)    saved 
itself. 

The  real  England,  however,  is  not  the  admirable  but 
perhaps  over-lauded  squiredom  of  the  conventional  Eng- 
lish novel;  it  is  the  England  of  the  Puritans,  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  of  the  Chartist  movement,  of  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  of  the  Labor  Party,  of  John  Stuart 
Mill,  of  Darwin,  of  Faraday,  of  H.  G.  Wells,  of  Dickens, 
of  woman  suffrage,  of  cooperative  stores,  of  municipal 
tramways,  of  the  "nonconformist  conscience."  It  is  the 
England  which  has  always  been  in  revolt  and  yet  al- 
ways moderate  and  constructive  in  the  midst  of  revo- 
lution. It  is  the  England  which  has  given  support  to 
every  liberal  movement  in  Europe,  Asia  and  America. 
It  is  the  England  which  abolished  slavery  in  her  col- 
onies a  century  ago  and  sent  her  warships  around 
Africa  to  put  down  the  slave  trade  of  others.  It  is  the 
England  which  spoke  for  the  revolting  American  col- 
onies thru  the  mouth  of  Chatham  and  which  patiently 
endured  starvation  in  Lancashire  because  the  workmen 
had  heard  the  great  message  of  Lincoln.  It  is  the  Eng- 
land which  was  sought  by  political  refugees  from  every 
other  European  country  as  the  only  haven  of  the  exile. 
It  is  the  England  which  saved  Europe  from  Philip  of 
Spain,  from  Louis  Fourteenth  and  Napoleon  of  France, 
and  from  Wilhelm  of  Germany.  It  is  the  England  which 
defied  Metternich  and  supported  the  United  States  in 
demanding  the  freedom  of  Spanish  America.  It  is  the 
England  which  welcomed  the  revolutions  of  1848,  and 
which  Gladstone  forced,  by  sheer  appeal  to  the  national 
conscience,  to  break  away  from  the  immoral  entente 
with  Turkey.  It  is  the  England  which  gave  enthusiastic 
.support  to  the  principles  of  President  Wilson  and 
which  devoted  much  constructive  thought  to  the  up- 
building of  the  League  of  Nations. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  strength  of  the  lib- 
eral current  in  English  life.  Let 
anyone  who  doubts  make  a  list 
for  himself  of  the  things  which 
are  characteristic  of  England,  but 
less  characteristic  of  continental 
Europe;  for  example:  free  speech, 
free  trade,  laissez  faire  economics, 
private  (as  opposed  to  public)  edu- 
cation, the  dissenter,  the  "con- 
scientious objector,"  local  option, 
colonial  home  rule,  habeas  corpus 
and  trial  by  jury,  volunteer  (as  op- 
posed to  compulsory)  military 
service,  the  Aborigines  Protection 
Association  and  so  forth.  Surely 
this  is  sufficiently  miscellaneous! 
And  yet  there  is  a  common  thread 
which  unites  all  these  diversities. 
That  which  is  good  in  them  is  the 
spirit  of  individual  freedom,  of 
good  nature,  of  live  and  let  live. 
That  which  we  may  dislike  in  any 
of  them  is  the  fault  of  the  same 
merit;  laxity,  weakness,  indul- 
gence. 
The  finest  [Continued  on  page  132 
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J  a-di  Talks  for  Publi  cation 

Parents  and  Philologists  Especially  Invited 
By  Clement  Wood 

Author  of  "Jehovah,"  "The  Earth  Turns  South"  and  "Mountain" 


Here  is  Ja-di  in 
her  to — a  frock 
made  by  her 
great  grandmoth- 
er for  her  great 
aunt — vvliich  she 
would  have  you 
understand  is  a 
very  different 
garment  from  the 
shiveh — the  dress 
— of     every     day 


FEW  sports  are  as  fascinating  as  the  cross- 
country word-hunting  prosaically  known  as 
philology.  Digging  for  buried  treasure  palls 
beside  digging  for  buried  word-roots;  and  the 
amazing  etymological  treasures  brought  to  light  out- 
shine the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind — ianapolis,  even 
according  to  the  1920  census.  No  tongue,  from  pre- 
Sanskrit  Aryan  to  the  modern  dialects  of  Yonkers, 
Kalamazoo,  and  the  ouija-board,  has  been  overlooked. 
Yet,  despite  this  activity,  much  remains  unsolved.  And 
there  is  a  speech  near  at  hand  which  the  word-hounds 
have  largely  overlooked,  and  which  offers  material  aid 
in  these  perplexities.  That  speech  is  the  speech  of 
children. 

"When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,"  a  great 
teacher  wrote  his  pupils  at  Corinth.  Our  question  is, 
how  did  the  child  speak?  Some  scientists  find  that  the 
stages  of  growth  of  the  human  embryo  embodj^  a  re- 
capitulation of  the  growth  of  the  race.  Just  so  the 
stages  of  growth  in  a  child's  speech  throw  light  on  the 
wanderings  of  human  words;  and  present,  in  tabloid 
form,  much  of  the  history  of  human  language. 

With  this  in  view,  it  occurred  to  the  parent  of  Janet, 
the  voluble  subject  of  this  study,  to  list  her  changing 
vocabulary  at  intervals,  as  a  contribution  to  the  ponder- 
ous science  of  philology.  Let  us  begin  by  stating  that 
this  child  is  no  prodigy.  In  fact,  she  was  backward  in 
speech,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  mothers  of  her  play- 
mates. Why,  at  fourteen  months  Gwendolyn  Elaine 
could  talk — and  at  twelve  months  little  Phyllis  spoke 
easily — and,  to  cap  it  all,  a  young  cousin,  at  eight 
months — (we  have  her  mother's  word  for  it) — articu- 
lated distinctly,  "I  want  my  dinner,  mother  dear,  if  you 
please."  You  have  heard  it  all;  and  so  did  we.  Not  so 
with  Janet.  Her  three  vocabularies,  here  discussed,  were 
listed  when  she  was  twenty-two,  twenty-eight,  and 
thirty  months  young.  The  first  one  contained  forty 
words;  the  second,  a  hundred  and  twenty-five;  and  the 
third,  which  is  not  complete,  contains  more  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  accepted  psychological  test 
places  the  vocabulary  of  a  "superior  adult"  at  13,500 
words  and  of  a  child  of  eight  at  3,600  words.  Perhaps 
her  brother  would  have  been  more  restrained;  but 
Janet  belongs  to  the  speaker  sex. 

The  first  general  rule  in  her  imitative  word-building 
is  that  each  syllable  ends  with  a  vowel.  In  rare  cases, 
this  is  nasalized,  as  in  French.  Below  are  typical  words, 
the  vowels  remaining  unchanged: 

English         Janet  English         Janet  English  Janet 

bed  beh  apple  a 


bib 


bi 


cow 
couch 


English 

nice  1 
night  i 
nighty  [ 
nine     j 


ba 


buh 


English 

cup 
cooky 
cushion  ' 
curl        J 


cuh 


English 

pin  1 
pillow  j 
pig         \ 

piggy 

picture  J 


Pi 


Ensjlish 

bath  ) 
bear  j 

book  1^ 
bug    j 

Two-syllabled  words,  it  will  be  noticed,  often  have 
the  fate  of  one-syllable  ones.  In  the  following  list,  the 
vowels  are  nasalized  a  la  Paris: 

English  Janet  English  Janet        English  Janet 

aunt  (^        ^  man  ma         lamp  la 

ankle )  hand  1    , 

bank  ba  handkerchief  j      ^  one  wuh 

More  often,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  nasal,  as  in  these 
words : 


English 

Janet 

English 

Janet 

English 

Janet 

candy 

ca-di 

beans 

bee 

phone 

who,  fo 

pants 
pain 

pa 
pa 

pin 

pi 

pound 

pow 

cent 

sheh 

nine 

ni 

moon 

moo 

So  much  for  the  general  rule.  Is  this  open-syllable 
method  unique  with  Janet,  or  do  other  children — and, 
indeed,  races — share  it  with  her? 

Endlicher,  in  his  "Chinesische  Grammatik,"  says 
"It  is,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  literary  Chinese,  the  dialect  of  Nankin, 
or  the  idiom  of  the  Mandarins,  that  every  syllable  ends 
in  a  vowel,  either  pure  or  nasal."  Aha!  On  a  trail  at 
last!  Perhaps  Janet  had  a  remote  ancestor  who  was 
Chinese,  or  at  least  interested  in  china.  But  the  rule 
is  largely  true  of  surrounding  peoples;  until  the  open- 
syllable  speech  reaches  its  climax  in  the  classic  sen- 
tence of  Annam,  Ba  ba  ba  ba,  each  syllable  accented  dif- 
ferently; which  means,  on 
the  authority  of  Muller, 
"Three  ladies  gave  a  box  on 
the  ear  to  the  favorite  of  the 
prince." 

To  turn  to  other  races, 
Hale's  "Polynesian  Gram- 
mar" says  of  the  Pacific 
Islanders,  "In  all  the  Poly- 
nesian dialects  every  syllable 
must  terminate  in  a  vowel 
....  The  longest  syllables 
have  only  three  letters,  a 
consonant  and  a  diphthong, 
and  many  syllables  consist 
of  a  single  vowel."  Bleek, 
Appleyard,  and  Hahn,  three 
of  the  great  authorities  on 
South  African  dialects,  say 
that  all  the  members  of  the 
Ba-ntu  family,  which  in- 
cludes the  Kaffir,  and  of  the 
great  Hottentot  family,  or- 
iginally   ended    all    syllables 

r,    .       ,  J  on  a  vowel. 

During   her   second   summer  .,,        ,        i  i    i        •      . ./.     , 

Ja-di  found  a  fos/i-squash-  We  should  be  justified  m 

growing  on  a  fos/i-vine.  Six  placing     Janet's      linguistic 

months  later  she  called  it  a  stage  with  the  ancient  youth- 

.s/ios/.  and  eight  months  later  fulness    of    China,    the    Ian- 

a  wliosli.  what  will  she  call  r^      .-          ■•                                i  n^ 

it  when  she  is  three?  [Continued     on     page     130 
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The  Republican  Platform 

A  Debate  by  Norman  Hapgood  and  Talcott  Williams 

Cowardice  and  Reaction 

By  Norman  Hapgood 


IX  putting  cowardice  first  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  the 
Republican  platform  is  as  reactionary  as  it  is  cowardly. 
I  put  the  cowardice  first  because  it  is  more  obvious. 
Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  disguise  the  reaction  with 
words  and  with  planks  that  deal  with  matters  not  in  contro- 
versy. 

Mind  you,  I  do  not  complain  of  the  platform.  If  the  party 
chooses  to  be  led  by  Lodge  and  Penrose  it  is  as  well  to  have  a 
platform  in  harmony  with  those  statesmen.  If  the  party 
chooses  to  nominate  Harding  it  is  better  to  have  a  platform 
that  resembles  Harding's  mind.  Platforms  are  written  less 
to  stand  on  than  to  get  in  on. 

Take  the  League  of  Nations  plank.  It  has  been  jeered  at 
by  independent  papers  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other.  But  why  is  it  not  a  perfectly  good  plank,  because 
representative?  True,  it  is  meaningless,  but  so  is  the  policy 
which  it  follows.  Senator  Harding  said  on  September  11  of 
last  year:  "I  could  no  more  support  mild  reservations  than 
I  could  sanction  mild  Americanism."  In  the  same  speech  he 
said:  "I  welcome  the  moment  when  we  can  go  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  on  the  issue  as  to  who  is  responsible 
therefor."  If  Mr.  Harding  will  act  like  a  man  and  wel- 
come the  moment,  now  that  it  has  come,  by  sticking  to  those 
words,  we  shall  know  what  the  treaty  plank  means.  Penrose 
is  with  him.  His  lofty  contempt  for  the  treaty  equals  his 
scorn  for  any  other  idealism.  Idealism  is  for  amateurs.  But 
what  about  Lodge?  Shall  we  interpret  this  plank  to  corre- 
spond with  the  Lodge  who  said:  "The  repudiation  of  the 
President  in  such  a  matter  as  this  is  to  my  mind  the  humil- 
iation of  the  United  States  in  the  eyes  of  civilized  mankind, 
and  brands  us  as  a  people  incapable  of  great  affairs,  or  of 
taking  rank  where  we  belong,  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
great  nations."  That  was  at  the  end  of  a  Republican  war, 
but  during  the  world  war  it  was  the  same  until  Wilson 
seemed  likely  to  get  the  credit  if  a  League  was  formed.  It 
was  in  1915  that  he  said:  "The  great  nations  must  be  so 
united  as  to  be  able  to  say  to  any  single  country,  'You  must 
not  go  to  war,'  and  they  can  only  say  that  effectively  when 
the  country  de- 
siring war  knows 
that  the  force 
which  the  united 
nations  places  be- 
hind peace  is  irre- 
sistible." In  1918 
he  said:  "We  can- 
not make  peace 
except  in  com- 
pany with  our  al- 
lies. It  would 
brand  us  with 
everlasting  d  i  s  - 
honor  and  bring 
ruin  to  us  all  also 
if  we  undertook 
to  make  a  sep- 
arate peace.'' 
Now  that  all  the 
important  nations 
of  the  earth  who 


xA.n  Open  Debate  on  the  Issues  of  the  Campaign 

Tlie  Independent's  loading  feature  for  the  coming  campaign  will  be  a  serial 
discussion  of  the  candidates  and  the  platforms  by  its  editors  and  readers.  As 
announced  in  a  previous  issue,  we  have  enlarged  our  editorial  staff  by  the  addition 
of  Mr.  Talcott  Williams  as  advocate  of  the  Republicans  and  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood 
as  advocate  of  the  Democrats.  In  order  that  our  readers  may  have  both  sides  of 
pending  questions  presented  not  merely  in  the  same  periodical  but  in  the  same 
number,  the  discussion  will  be  carried  on  as  a  regular  debate  for  four  weeks 
beginning  July  24.  Mr.  Hapgood  will  open  with  an  attack  on  the  Republican 
platform  and  his  article  will  be  given  to  Mr.  Williams  in  order  that  the  latter 
may  reply  to  the  arguments  and  finally  Mr.  Hapgood  will  be  given  a  short  space 
for  a  rejoinder.  On  the  following  week  Mr.  Williams  will  take  the  offensive  and 
Mr.  Hapgood  the  counter-offensive. 

After  the  issue  of  August  21  the  questions  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  floor 
and  all  of  our  readers  aie  invited  to  join  in  the  debate  by  sending  in  brief  letters 
telling  franklj-  what  they  think  of  platforms  and  candidates  and  how  they  propose 
to  vote  and  why.  We  will  publish  a  large  number  of  such  letters  and  as  an 
inducement  we  will  givi-  a  year's  subscription  to  The  Independent  for  every  one 
we  print  whole  or  in  part.  Since  the  reward  is  uniform  the  shorter  the  letter,  the 
higher  the  compensation  and  the  more  probable  that  it  will  be  printed.  Com- 
munications of  over  150  words  are  likely  to  be  cut  down  or  left  out.  Make  one 
point  and  make  it  pointedly.  We  suggest  that  our  readers  keep  together  the  four 
issues  containing  the  Williams-Hapgood  debate  so  as  to  get  the  run  of  the 
argument,  then  after  rereading  the  debate  as  a  whole  send  in  their  comments 
pri'mptly.   Manuscripts  will  not   be   returned. 


are  eligible,  except  China,  have  agreed  on  the  peace 
and  the  League,  Lodge  becomes  one  of  the  sponsors  for  this 
plank  that  is  the  masterpiece  among  all  the  planks  of  cow- 
ardice. Is  it  possible  to  discuss  that  plank  seriously?  Has 
not  the  country  agreed  to  call  it  a  straddle,  a  vacuum,  on 
the  most  pressing  of  all  subjects?  Is  the  party  not  guilty 
of  cowardice  in  the  face  of  the  effort  to  get  together  to  pre- 
vent any  nation  from  doing  hereafter  what  Germany  did 
in  1914. 

Closely  connected  with  the  mean  cowardice  of  the  plank 
about  the  League  is  the  greedy  cowardice  of  the  plank  about 
Mexico.  Mr.  Hearst  seems  to  be  out  for  a  war  with 
Mexico  in  order  to  inflict  on  her  the  blessings  of  our  civili- 
zation, even  as  Germany  in  1914  undertook  to  inflict  her 
civilization,  her  kultur,  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Ger- 
mans were  genuinely  grieved  that  the  world  could  not  ap- 
preciate the  contemplated  gift.  Senator  Fall,  Mr.  Hearst, 
and  the  slightly  more  prudent  people  who  drew  the  platform 
are  also  grieved  and  astonished  that  some  of  us  do  not 
exult  over  the  idea  of  having  a  Fall  and  Penrose  civilization 
forced  on  Mexico  by  American  boys  dying  to  stain  the 
American  name  for  the  benefit  of  a  handful  of  oil  investors. 
As  far  as  I  know,  the  opinions  of  Lincoln  and  Grant  on  the 
former  war  with  Mexico  are  not  much  quoted  by  the  party 
which  can  boast  of  the  membership  of  those  great  men. 

One  more  plank  will  be  enough  to  illustrate  the  high 
leadership  of  the  Republican  convention  as  far  as  our  for- 
eign relations  are  concerned.  The  speeches  of  some  of  the 
men  in  the  Senate,  especially  the  bitter-enders,  almost  made 
me  sick  with  their  fulsome  noise  about  the  superiority  of 
Americans  to  the  unhappy  denizens  of  all  other  lands.  Well, 
here  is  one  way  the  Chicago  aggregation  undertook  to  show 
that  superiority:  "We  recommend  that  all  ships  in  coastwise 
trade  and  all  vessels  of  the  American  merchant  marine  shall 
pass  thru  the  Panama  Canal  without  premium  or  tolls." 
Mr.  Root  is  not  the  most  squeamish  man  in  the  cosmos,  but 
he  said  that  this  attempt  to  lie  and  steal  our  way  into 
a    little    extra    prosperity    would    make    the    nation    "like 

unto  a  man  known 
to  be  false  to  his 
agreements,  false 
to  his  pledged 
words,  astute  and 
cunning  in  his 
own  behalf."  It  is 
too  disheartening 
to  discuss. 

Most'Sf  the  dif- 
f  i  c  u  1 1  domestic 
questions  are 
either  ignored  or 
treated  in  a  fog- 
gy manner,  with  a 
squint  toward  re- 
action. The  strike 
clause  is  not  as 
clear  as  it  might 
be,  but  we  know 
that  Senator 
Harding  favored 
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Which  Shall 
It  Be? 

Cox  and  Roosevelt 


or 


Harding  and  Coolidge 


©  Underwood  i  l)ulcr\rood 

James  Middle- 
ton  Cox,  the 
Democratic 
nominee  for 
President,  i  B 
now  leader  of 
the  Democratic 
party,  following 
a  conference 
held  with  Presi- 
dent Woodrow 
Wilson  on  the 
south  portico  of 
the  White 
House  a  few 
days  ago.  Gov- 
ernor Cox  wants 
a  frank  cam- 
paign and  a  pro- 
gressive but  not 
radical  govern- 
ment 


Underwood  <£■  Undencood 

The  parents  of  Senator  Harding,  Dr.  G.  T.  and  Mrs.  Harding,  as  they 
looked  when  they  were  Sweet  Sixteen 
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Underwood  A  Underwood 

No  porch  campaigns  for  the  Democratic  can- 
didates!  They  may  not  visit  every  town  and 
crossroads    but,   according    to    Mr.    Roosevelt, 
they  intend  to  "know  the  nation" 


©  Keystone  View 

Warren    G.   Harding,   the   Republican    nominee    for    President,    held    a    conference 

recently   with   two   of  his   most   important   advisers,   Chairman  Will   Hayes    of  the 

Republican     National     Committee     and     Governor     Calvin     Coolidge,     Republican 

nominee  for  the  Vice-Presidency 


©  Vndeiwood  <{•  Underwood 
Both  Governor  Cox  and  Senator 
Harding  own  papers.  Governor 
Cox's  are  the  Dayton  News  and  the 
Springfield  News,  Senator  Hard- 
ing's, the  Marion  Star.  All  three 
papers,  once  pretty  good-for-noth- 
ing, now  play  an  important  part  in 
forming  public  opinion  in  Ohio. 
These  newsies  are  waiting  for  the 
noon  edition  of  The  Star 
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the  anti-strike  clause  of  the  Cummins  bill  without  any 
compensating-  protection  for  the  employees.  Both  the  plat- 
form and  the  candidate  want  to  reopen  the  tariff  contro- 
versy in  favor  of  the  artificial  trusts  and  put  it  back  where 
it  was  in  the  days  before  one  of  Wilson's  jrreatest  reforms 
took  it  out  of  politics.  The  platform  is  impossibly  lonp,'  and 
on  safe  issues  it  expresses  some  .sane  ideas.  It  forgot,  how- 
ever, to  say  anything  against  either  the  mosquito  or  the 
man-eating  shark.  The  two  domestic  planks  I  have  just 
mentioned,  plus  Mexico  and  Panama  tolls,  are  enough  to 
show  that  the  platform's  heart  is  true  to  money.  That 
faith  is  as  secure  as  its  faith  to  our  allies  and  the  world  is 
shaky  and  low. 

The  Real  Issue 

By  Talcott  Williams 

COWARDICE  is  an  easy  charge  to  make  at  the  open- 
ing of  any  campaign,  but  it  is  unwise  and  ineffective. 
All  parties  have  their  reserves.  This  is  the  term  I 
prefer  in  speaking  of  the  acts  of  the  representatives  of  half 
my  fellow  citizens.  The  Democratic  party  is  silent  on  lynch- 
ing, the  civil  oppression  of  the  negro,  the  deprivation  of  his 
constitutional  vote,  the  shameless  neglect  of  his  education. 
This  is  the  price  Northern  Democrats  pay  for  Southern 
votes. 

On  the  League  of  Nations  the  Republican  plank  is  a 
frank  and  open  compromise.  Any  "agreement"  between  na- 
tions as  to  all  the  various  ends  and  objects  for  which  the 
Republican  platform  asks  the  mutual  action  of  the  United 
States  with  other  nations  (as  to  a  permanent  court,  its  de- 
cisions, their  support  and  the  preservation  of  peace)  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  constitution.  All  constitutions  are  a  compro- 
mise. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  not  a  compromise. 
Neither  was  the  Great  War.  One  destroyed  royal  despotism 
on  this  continent.  The  other  destroyed  royal  despotism  in 
Germany  and  the  world.  Both  jobs  were  done  once  for  all. 

From  1787  to  1789  the  same  men  who  wrote  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  made  it  good  on  the  battlefield, 
without  concession  or  compromise,  came  together  to  draw  a 
Federal  Constitution.  The  call  was  a  compromise.  The  Fed- 
eral Constitutional  Convention  was  a  compromise  from  start 
to  finish.  When  the  Constitution  was  drawn  with  the  august 
signature  of  George  Washington,  President  of  the  Conven- 
tion, first  on  the  roll,  a  compromise  was  proposed  in  the 
shape  of  a  Bill  of  Rights,  accepted  under  a  "gentlemen's 
agreement"  and  passed  after  ratification. 

Woodrow  Wilson  insists  on  having  for  the  constitution  he 
drew  for  the  League  of  Nations  what  was  not  even  asked 
by  George  Washington  for  the  constitution  "to  form  a  more 
perfect  union"  of  thirteen  free  independent  states  which 
fought  and  won  the  war  of  independence.  Wilson  demands 
that  his  constitution  shall  be  ratified  without  any  vital 
change.  No  constitution  should  be  passed  in  this  fashion- 
No  man  is  wise  enough  to  draw  a  constitution  to  be  adopted 
without  any  change,  save  of  explanation.  What  Washington 
did  not  ask  for  his  constitution  should  not  be  granted  to  his 
successor,  Wilson,  the  first  of  all  of  the  successors  of  the 
first  President  to  require  a  great  treaty  to  be  accepted  by 
the  Senate  without  amendment. 

The  issue  before  the  country  is  not  one  of  a  League  of 
Nations  or  no  League.  The  issue  is  whether  the  most  impor- 
tant form  for  the  government  alike  of  nations  and  of  men 
ever  drawn  shall  be  accepted  without  amendment  or  change 
as  it  comes  from  its  maker,  or  shall  go  thru  the  revision, 
change  and  compromise  which  has  marked  the  constitutional 
progress  of  the  English-speaking  folk  for  700  years  from 
Magna  Charta  to  this  hour,  when  one  man  demands  that 
his  wit,  will  and  wisdom  shall  decide  the  ringing  grooves  of 
change  dov^m  which  a  new  world  shall  spin  for  ages  to  come. 

The  League  as  it  was  drawn  by  one  man  and  forced  by 


him  on  his  party,  full  of  dumb  protest  against  it,  or  a 
League  revised  as  have  been  all  our  great  instruments  of 
rule,  by  the  joint  compromise  of  both  parties:  this  is  the 
issue  of  the  hour.  It  is  a  fair  issue,  so  fair  that  the  only  way 
to  meet  it  is  to  use  this  quotation  and  that  from  Harding 
and  from  Lodge.  When  I  remember  what  fool  things  I  heard 
said  in  the  raucous  debates  of  months  at  Washington,  1  am 
amazed  that  so  little  is  found  to  fling  in  quotations  which  in 
controversy  are  like  brickbats  in  a  fight.  They  may  raise  a 
disfiguring:  bruise.  They  neither  win  nor  convince. 

Harding',  of  course,  is  charged  with  being  a  "tool"  of  this 
boss  and  that.  So  Lincoln  was  charged  with  a  corrupt  bar- 
gain to  make  Simon  Cameron  Secretary  of  War,  McKinley 
with  being  led  about  by  Hanna,  Roosevelt  by  Tom  Piatt 
History  does  not  believe  this,  nor  will  it  of  Harding.  He 
voted  to  ratify  the  treaty  with  the  Lodge  reservations.  As 
President,  he  will  want  still  more  a  treaty  which  adds  to  a 
President's  powers. 

Why  should  not  the  United  States  do  in  Mexico  what  it 
did  in  Cuba?  But  the  Republicans  ask  only  for  the  protec- 
tion of  American  rights.  Does  any  one  ask  for  less,  except 
perhaps  Woodrow  Wilson?  Could  anything  be  worse  than 
his  Mexican  policy?  Why  did  not  the  Democrats  "point  with 
pride"  to  that?  Mexico  cannot  continue,  worse  as  it  is  than 
Cuba  under  Spanish  rule,  indefinitely. 

The  clause  on  the  Canal  is  a  blunder,  but  it  points  to  a 
sure  end,  a  free  Canal.  Current  tolls,  if  abolished,  would 
cost  us  little  if  free  tolls  were  offered  to  the  ships  of  every 
nation  which  gave  our  ships  free  tolls  on  their  ship  canals. 

The  strike  clause  called  for  moral  courage.  The  same 
courage  which  drew  and  passed  the  railroad  bill.  The  Re- 
publican party  from  its  beginning  has  stood  for  liberty 
thru  law.  It  does  now  thruout  its  platform,  and  most 
of  all  in  its  courageous  utterance  on  labor.  No  fair-minded 
man  will  feel  that  Harding  can  be  called  weak  when  he 
voted  for  a  bill  which  did  not  do  enough  for  labor,  did  not 
give  compensating  protection  for  employees.  When  the  Ohio 
Senator  cast  this  vote,  he  was  certain  to  be  a  candidate  for 
re-election.  Weak  men  truckle  to  labor.  Labor  was  out  for 
blood,  and  still  proposes  to  defeat  every  man  who  failed  to 
obey  its  demands.  Neither  branch  of  a  Republican  Congress 
hesitated  to  enforce  law  and  justice.  Nor  did  Senator  Hard- 
ing. The  issue  here  is  clear  between  the  two  parties.  See 
on  the  tariff.  England  and  other  Ally  countries  are  taking 
up  tariff  revision  to  provide  against  Germany,  which  must 
produce  cheaply  to  provide  funds  for  reparation  pajrments. 
Can  the  United  States  do  less  than  meet  this  new  peril? 

That  Wondrous  Platform 


By  Norman  Hapgood 


THE  more  one  reflects  on  the  Chicago  platform  the 
more  one  feels  that  detailed  analysis  of  it  really  be- 
longs not  so  much  to  grave  publicists  as  to  such  tal- 
ents as,  for  example,  Mr.  Dooley's.  The  Independent's  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  Aiken,  however,  did  pretty  well  in  the 
issues  of  July  10,  when  he  reduced  it  to  five  words:  "Damn 
Wilson;  Dodge  the  Issues." 

It  has  its  points,  nevertheless.  The  elephant  is  a  slow  and 
heavy  animal,  principally  of  use  in  circuses.  One  of  his 
most  familiar  circus  tricks  is  standing  on  wooden  objects 
to  which  he  is  not  by  nature  suited.  He  is  careful  and  can 
often  be  seen  using  his  trunk  in  meticulous  investigation 
to  make  sure  that  he  is  not  going  to  step  onto  some  spot 
that  will  let  him  thru  and  break  either  his  leg  or  his  neck. 
In  Chicago  a  platform  was  constructed  on  which  the  most 
intellectually  timid  Senator  that  ever  originated  in  Ohio 
can  walk  about  safely  with  absolutely  no  danger  of  treading 
upon  an  idea.  The  only  good  chance  of  breaking  Harding's 
neck  is  to  scare  him  off  the  platform  and  tumble  him  down 
to  earth. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  had  the  usual  trouble  with  Cicero's 
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evasit,  excessit,  eriipit.  It  all  came  back  to  me  as  I  tried  to 
lay  my  hand  on  the  Republican  platform.  It  was  completely 
evasive.  It  eluded  the  most  determined  search.  It  seemed  to 
be  nothing  but  a  vacuum.  Whenever  I  did  find  anything  1 
could  understand  it  was  on  some  topic  where  there  is  no 
dispute.  "Good  old-fashioned  folks  are  they,  they  say  an 
undisputed  thing  in  such  a  solemn  way."  Or  it  was  a  sub- 
division of  the  "damn  Wilson"  heading  that  was  as  un- 
worthy a  misrepresentation  as  the  pretense  that  Wilson  is 
opposed  to  the  budget  system.  I  am  afraid  of  the  struc- 
ture. If  I  dealt  with  it  seriously  I  should  be  in  dread  of 
breaking  my  intellectual  backbone. 

The  newspapers  have  been  carrying  announcements  (that 
look  like  advertisements)  scolding  the  Democi-ats  for  quot- 
ing Senator  Lodge's  statement  that  a  separate  peace  would 
be  a  national  disgrace.  It  is  pointed  out  that  Senator  Lodge 
said  this  away  back  in  1918,  ever  so  long  ago,  while  we 
were  still  fighting,  before  the  Republicans  came  out  fear- 
lessly for  victory  without  peace.  Well,  Senator  Lodge  has 
said  so  many  things  about  the  peace  treaty  and  the  League 
of  Nations  that  we  can  give  up  this  one,  altho  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver is  one  of  those  who  have  recently  quoted  it. 

Let  us  remind  ourselves  of  a  few  of  Mr.  Hoover's  obser- 
vations, made  as  a  Republican :  "The  treaty  is  now  in  effect 
and  cannot  be  scrapped,  as  so  many  have  urged.  .  .  .  The 
League  of  Nations  Covenant  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
treaty.  .  .  .  All  talk  of  making  a  new  treaty  is  bunk.  ...  A 
separate  peace  involves  a  series  of  negotiations  from  a  dis- 
advantageous position,  not  only  with  the  enemy  but  with  all 
the  new  states  that  have  been  created,  and  with  ach  of  the 
Allies  and  the  neutrals  who  have  joined  the  League.  .  .  .  The 
Treaty  of  Versailles  is  the  web  that  holds  Europe  together 
today.  .  .  .  Statesmanship  looking  to  separate  peace  is 
plain  foolishness — and  worse."  The  Democrats  ought  to  turn 
this  whole  statement  by  Mr.  Hoover  into  a  pamphlet  and 
circulate  it  broadcast,  printing  with  it  the  League  of  Na- 
tions' planks  from  the  two  platforms  and  Governor  Cox's 
cry  that  when  our  boys  went  to  France  they  did  not  go  with 
reservations.  Senator  Lodge  claims  for  the  Republican  plank 
that  "it  has  the  value  of  keeping  in  the  party  the  irrecon- 
cilables."  Yes,  bless  its  heart,  it  has  that  mei'it  and 
not  another.  The  plank  on  Mexico  is  cowardly  also, 
to  keep  it  in  general  harmony  with  the  whole  plat- 
form, but  its  bearing  is  distinct  enough  to  suit  the  oil 
interests  and  the  jingoes.  Either  we  are  for  Wilson's  pa- 
tience, tolerance  and  freedom  both  from  money  influences 
and  from  insolent  bully's  pride,  or  we  are  for  greed  and 
aggression  under  fancy  names,  preferably  the  flag,  law 
and  order,  and  American  rights.  Hence  this  issue  is  clear 
and  our  voters  should  realize  next  November  that  their 
decision  will  have  a  strong  bearing  on  whether  or 
not  we  wish  to  kill  a  few  of  our  boys,  a  larger  num- 
oer  of  Mexicans,  and  still  further  to  kill  the  spirit 
jf  mutual  confidence  between  nations,  particularly  the  con- 
fidence that  South  America  has  begun  to  have  in 
us. 

The  Republican  plank  calls  the  President's  policy 
"wordy."  The  party  wants  not  words,  but  deeds.  Words  arc 
the  vehicle  by  which  ideas  are  exprest  and  spread.  Words 
are  what  distinguish  man  from  the  beast.  Incidentally 
words,  the  words  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  are  what  defeated 
Germany.  The  President's  policy  of  words  instead  of  guns 
to  Mexico  "has  earned  for  us  the  sneers  and  jeers  of  Mexi- 
can bandits,  and  added  insult  upon  insult  against  our  na- 
tional honor  and  dignity."  So  you  know  what  to  expect  from 
the  Republicans.  Does  it  not  make  you  wish  you  had  never 
heard  of  national  honor  and  dignity?  If  the  Republicans 
come  in  and  start  an  oil  war  against  Mexico,  for  our  na- 
tional honor  and  dignity,  will  it  not  tend  to  make  you  turn 
next  time  in  despair  to  the  Socialists?  Senator  Fall  is  the 
leading  Republican  authority  on  Mexico.  Referring  to  the 
Mexican  constitution,  his  report  to  the  Senate  says:  "None 


of  the  provisions  of  Article  27  with  reference  to  limitations 
of  rights  of  property  heretofore  acquired  by  Americans,  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  acquired,  shall  apply  to  Americans 
except  where  the  limitation  is  written  in  the  deed,  lease  or 
other  instrument  of  title."  As  it  is  expressed  by  the  League 
of  Free  Nations  Association:  "No  American  oil  company 
could  have  expected  even  its  paid  attorney  to  ask  for  more." 

Wherefore  Art  Thou  Romeo? 

THE  Republican  Party  is  officially  committed  by  its 
platform  to  "an  agreement  among  the  nations  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  world,"  which  it  further  defines  as 
"an  international  association."  The  platform  of  the  new 
Farmer-Labor  Party  advocates  "a  league  of  free  peoples." 
But  neither  will  have  anything  to  do  with  "the  League  of 
Nations."  Words  are  still  despots  over  meanings. 
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Farmer-Labor"  Reactionaries 


By  John  Spargo 

THE  recent  foregathering  of  various  independent,  lib- 
eral and  radical  groups  in  Chicago  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  encouraging  in  its  results  by  those  who 
believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  formation  of  a 
new  political  party.  I  confess  myself  one  of  that  not  in- 
considerable body  of  American  citizens.  Except  upon  the 
issue  of  the  ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty  and  the 
League  of  Nations,  both  the  major  parties  seem  to  me  to 
be  about  equally  unprogressive  and  lacking  in  idealism  and 
constructive  statesmanship.  With  the  single  exception  noted, 
the  framers  of  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  plat- 
forms seem  to  have  been  wholly  influenced  in  their  politi- 
cal and  economic  thinking  by  the  revolutionary  changes 
consequent  upon  the  World  War.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Socialist  Party,  far  from  being  uninfluenced  by  those  revo- 
lutionary changes,  has  been  swept  by  them  into  a  dangerous 
state  of  political  insanity. 

There  are  probably  several  millions  of  voters  in  this 
country  who  believe  that  the  best  interests  of  America  and 
of  mankind  would  be  served  by  the  creation  of  a  new 
party — a  party  of  enlightened  constructive  radicalism,  of 
political  and  economic  democracy.  Truly  American  in  spirit 
and  purpose,  such  a  party  could  gather  up  and  coordinate 
and  direct  much  of  the  social  idealism  that  is  now  wasted. 
For  one,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  inevitable  that  every 
voter  who  rejects  the  idea  of  voting  for  one  or  other  of 
the  two  great  historic  parties,  whose  candidates  are  so 
like  purveyors  of  last  year's  almanacs,  must  accept,  as  the 
sole  alternative,  the  necessity  of  futilely  voting  for  a  branch 
of  the  Third  International  directed  from  Moscow. 

To  decry  and  ridicule  the  attempt  to  form  a  "Third 
Party"  there  has  been  much  waste  of  paper  and  printers' 
ink  during  the  past  two  or  three  weeks.  Because  certain 
American  citizens  calling  themselves  "The  Committee  of 
Forty-Eight" — among  them  men  and  women  of  undoubt- 
ed integrity  of  character  and  high  intellectual  ability — 
sought  by  conference  with  labor  unionists  and  farmers  to 
bring  about  the  union  of  the  scattered  liberal  and  radical 
forces  upon  a  common  platform,  their  efforts  have  been  the 
target  for  cheap  and  puerile  witticisms.  Yet  anybody  read- 
ing the  accounts  of  the  several  separate  but  affiliated  con- 
ventions in  Chicago  with  intelligence  and  discernment 
might  well  wish  that  thei-e  had  been  in  the  Senate  during 
the  last  year  a  tithe  of  the  moral  sincerity  and  the  genuine 
patriotism  that  were  displayed  by  many  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  those  conventions. 

So  much  ought  to  be  said  in  justice  to  men  whose  praise- 
worthy but  unsuccessful  efforts  have  been  subjected  to 
much  unmerited  derision  and  scorn.  I  say  "unsuccessful 
efforts,"  because  there  can  be  no  substantial  doubt  that 
the    attempt    of    the    Committee    of    Forty-Eight   to    bring 


The  American 
Cup  Races 

Two  victories  for  the  challenger  and 
one  for  the  (lelender  was  the  score 
when  The  Independent  went  to  press, 
with  a  fourth  race  scheduled  for  the 
following  day  off  Sandy  Hook  and  a 
possible  fifth  race  for  the  dav  after 
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Grand  stand  seats  for  the  cup  races  were  on 
planes,  blimps  and  liners.  Disaster,  how- 
ever, overtook  the  sight-seers  on  "C-10,"  a 
naval  blimp  dirigible,  which  fell  3000  feet 
into  the  bay 


Both  the  first  and  second  races  were  won  by 
"Shamrock  IV,"  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  green 
scow.  The  "Resolute,"  America's  white  de- 
fender, might  have  won  the  first  race,  in 
which  she  was  ahead,  if  her  halyard  and 
mainsail  had  not  broken 


i'ltul  Thoiitpnon 


Sir  Thomas  Lipton  is  a  good  loser.  After  the  tliird 
race,  which  was  won  by  the  defender  "Resolute."' 
Sir  Thomas  gave  three  rousing  cheers  for  the  Ameri- 
can crew.  He  is  here  shown  talking  to  some  of  them 
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about  the  union  of  all  the  independent  liberal  and  radical 
forces  in  a  single  party  was  about  as  complete  a  failure  as 
their  worst  enemies  could  have  predicted  or  desired.  The 
so-called  Farmer-Labor  Party  is  a  poor  little  runt  of  a 
mouse  to  come  from  so  big  a  mountain.  A  "Farmer  Party" 
from  which  the  great  farmers'  organizations,  including 
the  Non-Partizan  League,  hold  aloof  can  only  be  a  joke  to 
the  politicians  of  the  old  parties;  and  a  "Labor  Party" 
from  which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  holds  aloof, 
and  which  is  actively  opposed  by  most  of  the  officers  of 
that  organization  and  the  greater  part  of  its  rank  and  file, 
can  be  no  more  than  a  companion  joke  to  the  other.  Even 
two  jokes  don't  make  a  political  party. 

When  one  reads  the  platform  of  this  aborted  Farmer- 
Labor  Party  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  so  many  of  the 
delegates  to  the  convention  from  which  the  document 
emanated  wanted  to  name  Mr.  Debs  as  the  party's  candi- 
date for  the  presidency.  Except  for  verbal  changes,  ap- 
parently laboriously  contrived,  the  platform  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Socialist  Party.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  leading 
spirits  among  the  "Labor"  wing  of  the  Farmer-Labor 
Party  are  ex-members  of  the  Socialist  Party.  Even  more 
striking  than  the  identity  of  the  two  platforms  is  the 
parallelism  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  two  parties 
further  defining  their  respective  positions  upon  questions 
not  dealt  with  in  their  platforms.  In  the  circumstances, 
one  is  compelled  to  wonder  whether  the  leaders  of  the  new 
party  can  possibly  seriously  expect  to  accomplish  much 
more  than  to  split  the  Debs  vote.  So  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  its  formal  declarations  of  purpose  and  policy,  the 
Farmer-Labor  Party  must  be  regarded  as  another  Social- 
ist faction.  Votes  honestly  and  intelligently  approving 
that  purpose  and  policy  ought  to  be  cast  for  Mr.  Debs,  in 
common  decency  and  fairness.  He  is  not  only  entitled  to 
them  by  reason  of  his  priority,  but  also  because  he  has 
suffered,  and  is  still  suffering,  for  his  advocacy  of  that 
purpose  and  policy.  It  will  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  such 
men  as  Duncan  Macdonald  and  Max  Hayes — both  old  So- 
cialist Party  members — reconsider  their  position  and  de- 
cide that  the  logical  and  consistent  course  for  them  is  to 
support  Debs. 

In  the  platform  of  the  Farmer-Labor  Party,  and  the 
resolutions — so  far  as  the  text  of  these  has  been  published 
in  the  daily  press — there  is  apparent  the  same  irresponsi- 
ble demagoguery,  the  same  tendency  to  exalt  bombastic 
words  above  sober  realities,  and  the  same  lack  of  sequen- 
tial and  consistent  thinking  as  contributed  so  largely  to 
the  degradation  of  the  Socialist  Party.  It  has  been  the 
habit  of  Socialist  parties  here  and  abroad  to  declare  that 
"the  people  are  kept  in  poverty"  for  so  long  that  it  has 
become  a  tradition.  Never  was  this  so  little  true,  as  a  gen- 
eralization, as  in  the  United  States  today,  but  the  tradi- 
tion weighs  heavily  upon  the  new  party.  Tho  it  is  no- 
where so  stated  in  forthright  and  unequivocal  language, 
by  implication  the  platform  demands  rejection  and  nulli- 
fication of  the  Peace  Treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations. 
Of  course,  this  party — like  the  Republican  standpatters  in 
the  Senate — is  in  favor  of  another  kind  of  league.  Its  plat- 
form, as  published  in  The  Times,  declares: 

We  stand  committed  to  a  league  of  free  peoples,  organized 
and  pledged  to  the  destruction  of  autocracy,  militarism  and 
economic  imperialism  thruout  the  world,  and  to  bring  about  a 
worldwide  disarmament  and  open  diplomacy,  to  the  end  that  there 
shall  be  no  more  kings  and  no  more  wars. 

Precisely  what  this  means  in  an  American  political 
platform  is  left  to  conjecture.  It  would  seem  to  mean  that 
the  Farmer-Laborites  (or  should  it  be  "Farmerites- 
Laborites"?)  pledge  themselves,  and  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives, should  there  be  any,  to  oppose  the  entrance  of 
the  United  States  into  any  league  unless  all  its  members 
are  "pledged  to  the  destruction  of  autocracy"  and  to  bring 
about  worldwide  disarmament  and  open  diplomacy  "to  the 


end  that  there  shall  be  no  more  kings  and  no  more  wars." 
If  the  people  of  Belgium,  Italy  or  Great  Britain,  for  ex- 
ample, should  decide  in  their  own  way  that  they  prefer  to 
keep  their  limited  monarchical  government,  rather  than  to 
adopt  the  republican  form  of  government,  we  must  say 
to  them,  if  we  are  to  accept  this  declaration:  "You  cannot 
enter  our  league,  because  you  are  not  pledged  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  kings."  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  new  Farmer-Labor 
Party  is  opposed  to  the  only  League  of  Nations  now  with- 
in the  sphere  of  practical  possibility.  In  this  it  stands  with 
the  militarists  and  monarchists  of  Europe  and  our  own  re- 
actionaries in  both  the  major  political  parties. 

There  is  much  that  is  admirable  in  the  platform  of  the 
Farmer-Labor  Party,  much  that  is  thoroly  consistent  with 
the  best  traditions  of  American  democracy.  But  this  does 
not  and  cannot  hide  the  fact  that  upon  the  greatest  issue 
now  confronting  the  American  people,  the  issue  that  will 
perforce  dominate  the  campaign,  the  new  party  has  taken 
a  position  that  is  reactionary  and  subversive  of  the  best 
interests  of  all  who  toil,  whether  in  industry  or  agri- 
culture. 

Curiosity 

We  wonder  what  Senator  Harding  is  now  thinking  about 
Governor  Clement  of  Vermont. 

A  Case  for  Arbitration 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Re-  Both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
publicans,  so  in  that  of  the  crats  in  their  platforms  have 
Democrats,  we  must  interpret  indulged  in  the  usual  political 
their  platform  declarations  in  verbosity,  but  nevertheless 
respect  to  the  League  in  the  these  platforms,  in  direct  op- 
light  of  what  their  representa-  position  to  each  other,  sharply 
tives  in  authority  did  when  define  and  clearly  present  the 
the  League  was  dealt  with.  A  question  for  decision  in  the 
two-thirds  majority  of  Repub-  November  election, 
lican  Senators  voted  for  the  Both  parties  reject  the  pleas 
League  with  the  Lodge  reser-  for  the  adoption  of  the  League 
vations.  We  have  every  reason  with  reservations,  the  Demo- 
to  expect,  therefore,  that  they  crats  because  they  were  for 
will  do  so  again  if  opportunity  the  League  as  presented,  and 
offers,  and  that  one  of  this  the  Republicans  because  no 
two-thirds,  if  he  be  elected  leservations  devised  by  the 
President,  will  give  them  that  human  mind  could  anticipate 
opportunity.  the  contingencies  which  might 

William   Howaro  Taft.  arise   in    the    future   from    an 

instrument   of   such   potential 
possibilities  for  harm. 

Hiram  Johnson. 

EITHER  a  former  President  of  the  United  States  or  a 
distinguished  Republican  Senator  will  cast  his  vote 
this  November  under  a  serious  misapprehension  as  to  the 
party  policy  and  the  meaning  of  the  Chicago  platform. 
Ex-President  Taft  declares  that  the  Treaty  plank  means 
"the  League  with  the  Lodge  reservations";  Senator  John- 
son declares  that  by  this  same  plank  the  Republicans  "re- 
ject the  pleas  for  the  adoption  of  the  League  with  reserva- 
tions." Only  one  man  alive  can  decide  this  controversy  and 
make  plain  the  real  meaning  of  the  Republican  platform. 
Senator  Harding,  it  is  your  move! 

A  Hint  to  Cartoonists 

IN  our  political  zoo  we  have  the  Republican  elephant, 
the  Democratic  donkey,  the  Tammany  tiger,  the 
somewhat  shop-worn  Prohibition  camel  and  the  skeleton  of 
the  extinct  Bull  Moose.  But  if  every  little  party  is  going 
to  be  accommodated  with  a  totem  the  menagerie  must  be 
enlarged.  Tlie  militancy  and  gregariousness  of  the  Social- 
ists might  be  symbolized  by  the  bee,  which  lives  in  hives 
and  which  stings  you  and  which  buzzes  a  lot.  The  Socialist 
Labor  Party  buzzes  and  stings  too,  but  it  is  much  smaller; 
perhaps  the  mosquito  would  be  appropriate.  The  Com- 
munist and  Communist  Labor  parties  seem  indistinguish- 
able to  the  outside  world,  but  they  hate  each  other  so  much 
that  different  emblems  must  be  found  for  them;  perhaps 
a   Russian  bear  and  a   Russian  wolf  would   indicate  their 
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Bolshevist  affiliations,  and  they  could  draw  lots  to  see  which 
would  be  which.  The  Farmer-Laboi*  party  might  well  be 
typified  by  a  centaur:  the  blend  between  the  laboring:  man 
and  the  agricultural  horse.  For  the  Single  Tax  party  we 
suggest  the  crane  or  any  other  bird  that  makes  a  habit  of 
relying  on  one  leg  to  sustain  its  weight.  The  Committee  of 
Forty-Eight  might  be  represented  by  a  centipede  with  one 
leg  for  each  committeeman  and  each  leg  starting  off  in  a 
different  direction.  We  do  not  insist  on  any  of  these  pro- 
posals, but  we  do  insist  that  the  opponents  of  the  League 
of  Nations  be  typified  as  the  ostrich,  which  hides  its  head 
in  the  sand  to  shut  out  the  rest  of  the  world  from  its 
vision  in  the  fond  belief  that  thereby  it  becomes  invisible 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Cox  vs.  Knox 

Campaign  poets  regret  that  the  Republicans  did  not 
nominate  Knox. 

If  We  Were  Ireland 

By  Thomas  Steele 

FEBRUARY  28,  1920— The  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  America  is  in  a  terrible  state.  Lord 
Lieutenant  Geddes  at  Washington  Castle  has  noti- 
fied the  Secretary  for  American  Affairs  at  London  that  the 
Independent  America  Party  will  send  no  representatives 
to  Parliament,  but  will  hold  a  Congress  of  its  own.  It  has 
chosen  a  "President,"  a  former  Princeton  professor  named 
Woodry  O'Wilson,  who  is  now  in  Japan  raising  funds  to 
finance  the  revolution. 

March  17 — Columbia  University  trustees  voted  today  to 
drop  English  from  the  curriculum  and  to  revive  the  native 
American  language.  There  is  some  dispute  as  to  whether 
some  one  of  the  aboriginal  Indian  tongues  should  be  recog- 
nized, or  the  more  modern  Hoosier  dialect  of  Indianshire.  A 
third  faction  believes  that  in  the  immortal  works  of 
O'Henry,  the  essays  of  Mr.  Dooley  and  the  delicate  fairy 
tales  of  George  Ade  the  true  linguistic  genius  of  the  race 
is  to  be  found. 

April  1 — The  County  Council  of  Illinois  proclaims  al- 
legiance to  President  O'Wilson,  whose  latest  address  is 
rumored  to  be  either  Bangkok,  Siam,  or  Teheran,  Persia, 
and  to  the  Independent  Congress  which  is  now  in  session 
in  Sonora,  Mexico.  All  patriots  are  required  to  dress  in 
red,  white  and  blue  and  to  carry  sprigs  of  the  national 
golden  rod  under  penalty  of  arrest. 

April  2 — Viscount  Lodge  of  MacHachusetts,  on  behalf  of 
the  Royal,  Loyal,  True  Blue,  Strictly  Protestant  Order  of 
the  Orangemen  of  New  England,  issued  today  a  proclama- 
tion denouncing  the  action  of  the  Illinois  County  Council 
and  asserting  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  rebels  is  to 
establish  the  Spanish  Inquisition  and  to  massacre  all 
Protestants.  He  concluded  with  the  following  loyal  senti- 
ment: 

If  Great  Britain  does  not  protect  America  from  the  Americans 
we  will  shoot  every  policeman  that  stands  between  us  .^nd  the 
rebel  foe !  We  cling  loyally  to  the  crown  of  England  even  if  we 
have  to  beat  down  that  crown  about  the  ears  of  the  indifferent 
monarch  and  the  venal  ministry  who  have  abandoned  us  to  our 
fate! 

The  aggressive  "loyalty"  of  the  Orangemen  of  the  in- 
dustrial provinces  of  northeast  America  is  almost  as  em- 
barrassing to  the  British  as  the  open  rebellion  of  the  south 
and  west.  If  "Home  Rule"  is  so  much  as  whispered  the  loy- 
alists trumpet  open  defiance  to  the  British  Government. 

May  15 — As  General  Pershing  was  out  fishing  on  Lake 
Michigan  ("Michigan  mavourneen,"  "By  Chicago's  rocks 
and  rills" — every  reader  of  American  literature  will 
recognize  the  environment)  he  was  kidnapped  by  the 
rebels.  An  order  has  been  issued  to  all  loyal  generals  not 
to  leave  their  homes  after  nightfall. 


June  30 — The  elections  will  be  lively  this  fall.  The  In- 
dependent America  Party  has  put  up  for  President  Coun- 
ty Councilman  Shamas  M.  Ceoughgghaich  (pronounced 
Cox)  of  O'Hio.  Its  platform  denounces  the  Nationalist 
Party  as  "the  catspaw  of  the  British  lion."  The  National- 
ist Party  has  nominated  Mike  MacHarding,  member  of 
Parliament  from  Marion  Borou^^h,  and  has  designated  the 
Independent  America  Party  as  "offscourings  from  the  iron 
heel  of  British  tyranny."  Neither  party  seems  to  have 
kissed  the  blarney  stone  very  earnestly  of  late. 

July  4 — A  grand  patriotic  demonstration  in  honor  of 
the  famous  "rebellion  of  1776"  took  place  today.  Many 
P>nglishmen  have  come  to  wish  that  it  had  succeeded!  The 
celebration  was  an  orderly  one  compared  with  last  year's. 
Several  hundred  people  were  killed  with  the  fireworks  and 
nearly  as  many  by  the  instruments  used  in  the  brass  bands, 
but  neither  the  Orangemen  nor  the  Nationalists  used  tanks 
or  airplanes. 

The  Fourth  of  July  oration  by  Lord  Mayor  Hylan  of 
New  Cork  created  great  enthusiasm.  It  ran  in  part: 

Remember  the  death  of  Nathan  Hale  !  Romenibcr  the  Boston 
tea  party!  Remember  the  egg  of  Columbus!  Remember  in  gen- 
eral everything  that  happened  more  than  a  century  ago !  Think 
of  the  cruel  laws  of  1G60  and  the  atrocious  persecutions  endured 
in  1740 !  Never  mind  the  petty  details  of  today  but  cast  your 
patriotic  eyes  back  to  the  days  of  the  remotest  past  when  Poca- 
liontas  saved  Captain  John  Smith  and  the  Viking  keel  first 
grated  on  the  sands  of  the  New  World.  Turn  backward,  turn 
backward,  O  time  in  your  flight ;  Revive  the  Middle  Ages  just 
for  tonight ! 

This  was  felt  to  be  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  modern 
revolutionary  movement. 

July  15 — Search  for  firearms  reported  complete  in  Saint 
Louis. 

July  16 — Thirty  policemen  shot  in  Saint  Louis. 

July  20 — Japan  refuses  to  join  the  League  of  Nations. 
About  a  hundred  million  Americans  having  emigrated  to 
the  Far  East  in  consequence  of  the  potato  famine  of  1848 
the  American-Japanese  vote  must  be  reckoned  with  by 
Oriental  politicians. 

August  1 — The  Independent  America  party  splits.  The 
followers  of  Ceoughgghaich  (Cox)  insist  that  the  Rattle- 
snake flag  of  the  rebellion  of  1776  is  the  only  true  national 
emblem,  whereas  the  MacAdoo  faction  hold  that  the  Pine 
Tree  banner  of  the  same  rebellion  is  really  the  more  an- 
cient. Both  agree  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  is  too  mod- 
ern. The  Orangemen  propose  the  British  flag  with  a  union 
showing  an  orange  boot  trampling  on  the  Papal  tiara. 

August  4 — The  American  question  referred  to  Parlia- 
ment. 

August  5 — The  American  question  referred  to  a  special 
Convention. 

August  6 — The  American  question  referred  to  the  League 
of  Nations. 

August  7 — The  American  question  referred  to  a  ban- 
shee, as  the  only  individual  in  this  world  or  the  next  likely 
to  understand  it. 

The  War  in  the  East 

WHEN  the  Poles  were  invading  Russia  we  watched' 
the  war  with  somewhat  divided  sympathies.  It  was 
democracy  going  up  against  the  reactionary  oligarchy 
known  as  Bolshevism,  but  it  was  an  imperialistic  democ- 
I'acy  intent  on  removing  its  neighbor's  landmark.  But  now 
that  Poland  fights  with  her  back  to  the  wall  we  can  once 
more  give  our  moral  support  to  the  Republic  on  the  Vis- 
tula. Poland  may  not  be  good  enough  to  interfere  in  the 
destinies  of  Russia,  but  Russia  has  never  been  good  enough 
to  rule  the  Poles.  And  who  is  going  to  speak  a  word  on  be- 
half of  the  innocent  bystander,  the  Lithuanian  and  the 
Ukrainian,  whose  fields  are  being  trampled  by  the  rival 
Russian  and  Polish  armies? 


Too  Many  Cooks  at  Chicago 

THE  attempt  to  organize  a  third  party  at  Chicago  in  the 
convention  called  for  July  10  served  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  old  adag'e  that  "too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth." 
First  of  all  there  was  the  Committee  of  Forty-Eight,  an 
organization  of  liberals  desiring  a  simple  platform  calling 
for  the  abolition  of  economic  privilege  and  the  restoration 
of  civil  liberties.  Secondly,  there  was  the  Labor  Party,  a 
group  of  trades  unionists  hostile  to  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Gompers  and  anxious  to  fight  the  election  on  a  "class- 
conscious"  basis.  Thirdly,  there  was  the  Non-Partizan 
League,  not  directly  represented  as  a  national  organiza- 
tion but  closely  in  touch  with  the  other  groups  and  ready 
to  affiliate  if  its  own  desires  were  adequately  met.  Fourth- 
ly, the  Single-Tax  group,  wedded  to  its  rigid  formula,  but 
pleased  to  find  something  resembling  it  in  the  plank  de- 
nouncing speculation  in  land  in  the  platform  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Forty-Eight.  Two  military  organizations  of  a 
radical  slant,  the  World  War  Veterans  and  the  Private 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  League,  were  represented;  also  the 
American  Party  of  Texas  and  the  American  Constitu- 
tional Party.  There  were  also  outside  forces  viewing  the 
events  in  Chicago  with  sympathetic  interest.  Senator  La 
Follette  and  his  group  of  radical  and  pacifist  Republicans 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  Dakotas  were  expected  to  join  the 
movement  for  a  third  party.  The  Hearst  newspapers  gave 
encouragement.  The  Irish-Americans,  disappointed  by  the 
inadequate  Irish  plank  in  the  Democratic  platform,  were 
hopeful.  Many  Socialists,  discontented  with  the  policies  of 
the  Socialist  Party,  were  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  a 
radical  labor  party.  The  relics  of  the  old  Populist  and 
Progressive  movements  and  many  radical  Republicans  and 
Democrats  and  independent  "intellectuals"  thought  that 
American  liberalism  was  inadequately  represented  by 
Harding  and  by  Cox.  Perhaps  it  was  an  impossible  task 
to  blend  these  many  elements  into  a  common  organization. 

The  Single  Tax  group  was  the  first  to  secede.  Afraid 
of  the  possible  nomination  of  Senator  La  Follette  and  dis- 
heartened at  the  adoption  of  a  platform  containing  many 
"paternalistic"  planks,  they  withdrew  and  nominated  a 
ticket  of  their  own,  with  Robert  C.  MacAuley,  a  Phila- 
delphia journalist,  for  President  and  R.  G.  Barnum  of 
Cleveland   for  Vice-President. 

The   Labor  men  put  thru  their  own   platform  in  spite  of 
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THE   BIRTH   OF  A    PARTY 

A  demonstration  at  the  joint  convention  of  the  Labor  parly,  the 
Committee  of  Forty-eight  and  other  radical  groups  which  re- 
sulted in  the  organization  of  the  Farmer-Labor  party.  La  Toi- 
lette's picture  appears  on  the  platform  but  his  name  eventually 
failed  to  get  on  the  ticket 
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protests  from  the  more  conservative  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Forty-Eight.  The  platform  adopted  was  almost 
as  elaborate  as  that  of  the  Republicans  and  Democrats  and 
almost  a"s  radical  as  that  of  the  Socialists.  It  demanded  the 
restoration  of  free  speech,  election  of  federal  judges  by 
the  people,  equal  suffrage,  direct  legislation  and  the  recall, 
withdrawal  of  the  United  States  from  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, recognition  of  the  Irish  Republic  and  of  the  Soviet 
Government  in  Russia,  relinquishment  of  the.  Philippines 
and  other  American  colonies  and  dependencies,  "a  league 
of  free  peoples"  in  place  of  the  League  of  Nations,  demo- 
cratic control  of  industry,  public  ownership  of  "all  public 
utilities  and  natural  i-esources,"  increase  of  the  Federal 
income  tax,  payment  of  a  bonus  to  veterans  of  the  war, 
collective  bargaining  and  the  right  to  strike,  the  eight  hour 
day,  old  age  pensions  and  workmen's  compensation  against 
industrial  disability.  The  Labor  group  also  secured  the 
adoption  of  a  class  name,  the  "Farmer-Labor  Party,"  in 
spite  of  the  desire  of  the  Committee  of  Forty-Eight  for 
some  more  general  designation  which  would  make  an  equal 
appeal  to  radicals  of  all  classes.  As  the  Non-Partizan 
League  has  not  yet  officially  endorsed  the  new  party  it  is 
practically  the  Labor  Party  under  a  new  name  and  the 
"Farmer"  stands  for  hope  rather  than  realization. 

Senator  La  Follette  refused  to  run  on  the  platform 
adopted  and  the  nomination  was  given  on  the  second  ballot 
to  Parley  P.  Christensen,  a  lawyer  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
labor  leader,  Max  S.  Hayes  of  Cleveland,  was  nominated 
for  Vice-President.  Some  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Forty-Eight   decided   to   stay  with   the   new    Farmer-Labor 
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cow   AND   COOLIDGE 
How    is   that   for   an   alliterative   ticket?    The    cow    occupies   the 
foregrounil  but  the  modest   Governor  is  making  her  give  down 
with  the  same  steadfast  efficiency  that  marked  his  political  career 

Party,  but  others,  including  such  well-known  radical  lead- 
ers as  Amos  Pinchot,  Allen  McCurdy  and  George  L.  Record, 
bolted  the  convention.  In  addition  to  the  five  old  parties,  the 
Republican,  the  Democratic,  the  Socialist,  the  Socialist 
Labor  and,  probably,  the  Prohibition  Party,  there  will  be 
at  least  four  new  parties  in  the  field  this  fall,  the  Com- 
munist and  Communist  Labor  factions,  the  Farmer-Labor 
Party,  the  Single  Tax  Party,  and  possibly  several  more  if 
the  secessionists  from  the  Chicago  convention  decide  to 
nominate  rival  tickets. 

Clement  the  Inclement 

IN  spite  of  a  direct  personal  appeal  from  the  Republi- 
can nominee  Governor  Clement  of  Vermont  has  definite- 
ly refused  to  permit  the  legislature  of  his  state  to  vote  on 
the  nineteenth  amendment  in  a  special  session.  He  was  of 
the  opinion  that  "a  Legislature  should  not  pass  upon  a 
question  which  has  arisen  since  their  election,  and  upon 
w^hich  their  constituents  have  had  no  opportunity  to  ex- 
pi-ess  themselves."  He  admitted  that  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Ohio  made  it  perfectly 
legal  to  call  the  Vermont  legislature  into  special  session  to 
consider  the  nineteenth  amendment,  irrespective  of  the 
constitutional  law  of  Vermont,  but  he  objected  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  on  grounds  of  public  policy  as 
an  invasion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  states.  He 
even  permitted  himself  the  startling  statement  that  "As  it 
stands  and  is  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  today,  the 
Federal  Constitution  threatens  the  foundation  of  free 
popular  government." 

Senator  Harding  was  much  disappointed  over  the  fail- 
ure of  his  efforts  to  secure  ratification  of  the  equal  suf- 
frage amendment  by  the  vote  of  a  Republican  state,  tho 
he  declared  that  the  important  thing  was  for  the  amend- 


me'nt  to  be  enacted  before  November  even  if  the  honor  of 
completing  ratification  fell  to  a  Democratic  legislature.  Ho 
pointed  out  that  twenty-nine  of  the  thirty-five  states  which 
have  taken  favorable  action  were  Republican  and  that  only 
one  Republican  legislature,  that  of  Delaware,  had  voted 
against  it.  But  apparently  the  only  remaining  chances  are 
Democratic.  Vermont  and  Connecticut,  Republican,  cannot 
ratify  this  year  because  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  state 
Governors.  Tennessee,  North  Carolina  and  Florida,  all 
Democratic,  have  still  a  chance  to  act.  The  suffragists  are 
hopeful  of  getting  either  Tennessee  or  North  Carolina  as 
the  necessary  thirtj'--sixth  state.  That  is  certainly  the  only 
essential  step,  as  the  attempts  of  anti-suffragists  to  set 
aside  the  action  of  the  legislatures  in  Ohio,  West  Virginia, 
Missouri  and  other  states,  on  various  technical  grounds, 
have  been  defeated  in  every  instance  by  the  courts. 

Japanese  in  California 

THE  Japanese  question  in  California  has  reached  an 
acute  stage  thru  the  issue  of  a  lengthy  report  by  the 
State  Board  of  Control,  reviewing  the  increase  in  population 
of  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Hindus  since  1910,  and  the 
amount  of  land  now  under  their  control  thru  ownershij) 
and  lease.  In  view  of  the  representations  of  this  report 
Governor  Stephens  has  appealed  to  Secretary  of  State 
Colby  for  Federal  action  to  meet  the  situation.  Without 
the  figures  of  the  last  census,  the  increases  in  population 
of  Orientals  are  determined  from  annual  reports  of  ar- 
rivals and  departures  thru  the  port  of  San  Francisco  and 
the  record  of  births  and  deaths.  These  indicate  a  decrease 
of  8.2  per  cent  in  the  Chinese  population  on  the  basis  of 
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ROOSEVELT   AT  HOME 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Democratic  nominee  for  Vice-President, 

with  his  wife  and  his  mother  at  their  home  in  Hyde  Park,  New 

York.  Is   he  looking  at  the   camera — or   at   the  future? 
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SKIING   THE   SKIES 

This    airplane    is    equipped    for    crossing    the    snow-clad    Alps. 

Instead   of  the  usual   wheels  underneath   it  has   skiis   so  that   it 

can    rise   easily    from    the    ground    if    it    happens   to    land    in    a 

snowbank  or  on  a  glacier 

the  census  figures  of  1910,  an  increase  of  'j'iV2  per  cent  in 
the  Hindu  population  and  of  111  per  cent  in  the  Japanese. 
There  are  two  sources  of  inaccuracy  in  these  results.  Many 
of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  resident  in  California  in 
1910  and  later  immigrants  have  moved  out  of  the  state. 
The  census  figures  of  1910  were  considerably  below  the 
population  at  that  time  acknowledged  by  the  Japanese  in 
their  own  reports.  The  surprising  increase  in  the  number 
of  Japanese  results  from  a  large  birth  rate,  as  well  as 
from  a  considerable  net  addition  of  immigrants.  The  ex- 
cess of  arrivals  over  departures  for  the  ten-year  period 
is  25,592.  Japanese  laborers  returning  after  a  visit  to 
Japan  numbered  18,217.  It  is  noteworthy  that  of  the  total 
immigration  since  1910,  about  60,000,  28,000  came  from 
Hawaii,  and  27,000  returned  to  Japan.  The  transfer  of 
such  a  large  number  from  the  island  territory  of  the 
United  States  to  the  mainland  brings  an  added  burden  to 
California,  but  is  not  the  fault  of  Japan.  It  is  probable 
that  most  of  the   departures  of  Japanese   were   to  Japan 
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rather  than  back  to  Hawaii,  so  the  net  increase  directly 
from  Japan  is  relatively  small.  It  is  not  fair  to  charge  that 
Japan  has  been  lax  in  observing  the  "gentleman's  agree- 
ment" when  half  of  the  arrivals  and  probably  very  few 
of  the  departures  have  been  Japanese  residents  in  Hawaii. 

Figures  given  by  the  State  Board  of  Control  show  87,279 
Japanese  in  California.  The  Japanese  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia published  in  1918  the  results  of  a  special  census 
made  by  their  organization,  showing  nearly  70,000.  With 
the  increase  by  immigration  and  births  since  then  there 
would  probably  be  an  admitted  population  of  80,000.  The 
difference  between  this  and  the  figures  of  the  State  Board 
is  doubtless  due  to  removals  from  California  to  Southern 
Idaho  and  Utah,  where  there  has  been  a  very  large  in- 
crease of  Japanese  population  since  1910. 

The  land  question  is  quite  as  serious  a  problem  as  the 
increase  in  numbers.  Chinese  hold  under  lease  or  contract, 
85,181  acres  in  California,  Hindus  86,340,  Japanese 
383,287.  The  amount  owned  by  Orientals  is  88,944  acres, 
and  1593  city  lots,  of  which  the  Japanese  have  74,769 
acres  and  1036  city  lots.  The  total  acreage  occupied  in  the 
state  is  3,839,500,  making  that  occupied  by  Orientals, 
either  owned,  leased  or  farmed  by  contract,  16  1/3  per  cent. 

The  Unpacif  ic  Ocean 

THE  panic  in  California  over  the  growing  Japanese  im- 
migration and  the  leasing  of  land  by  Japanese  resi- 
dents of  the  country  has  brought  about  a  disagreeable 
state  of  tension  which  is  worrying  the  sober  minds  and  in- 
furiating the  unsound  minds  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  Legislation  is  pending  in  California  which  would 
prevent  the  purchase  or  even  the  leasing  of  land  by  a 
subject  of  the  Mikado.  The  Governor  of  California  has 
requested  the  Federal  Department  of  State  for  better  pro- 
tection against  Oriental  immigration  than  is  afforded  by 
the  present  "gentleman's  agreement"  between  the  two 
countries.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  understood  that  the 
Japanese  Government  has  made  informal  protest  against 
the  proposed  California  land  laws. 

The  British-Japanese  alliance  has  been  temporarily  re- 
newed in  order  to  permit  negotiations  for  its  revision.  The 
British  Dominions  strongly  desire  the  insertion  of  safe- 
guards against  Japanese  immigration,  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment will  consult  Dominion  representatives  on  this  and 
other  points  before  extending  the  alliance  over  any  consid- 
ei-able  term  of  years.  The  Chinese  Government  also  has 
raised  objection  to  certain  clauses  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
treaty. 

Japan  is  also  absorbed  by  the  negotiations  with  China 
over  the  Shantung  rights  claimed  under  the  German 
treaty,  by  fights  with  Korean  bandits  along  the  northern 
frontier  of  Korea,  and  by  the  unsettled  condition  of  east- 
ern Siberia.  It  is  reported  that  the  Japanese  have  agreed 
to  evacuate  the  Trans-Baikal  region  of  Siberia;  but  will 
remain  in  occupation  of  northern  Saghalien  and  Niko- 
laievsk.  In  view  of  the  many  problems  pressing  on  the 
Japanese  Government,  the  budget  for  new  warships  this 
year  will  come  to  more  than  $22,000,000. 

Railwaymen's  Pay  Goes  Up 

IN  June  President  Wilson  appealed  to  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  for  quicker  action  on  the  new  wage 
schedules.  The  Brotherhoods  were  getting  restive  and 
making  plans  for  a  strike  if  the  decision  were  indefinitely 
delayed  or  unsatisfactory  when  issued.  They  felt  that  in 
disavowing  the  "outlaw  strike"  after  the  railroads  were 
returned  to  private  control,  and  in  waiting  for  many 
months  the  final  decision  of  the  Labor  Board,  they  had 
at  last  earned  a  verdict  and  favorable  one.  At  length 
July  20  was  fixed  as  the  date  of  the  award. 

The  decision  of  the  Labor  Board  grants  about  three-fifths 


of  the  increase  asked  for  by  the  unions.  Increases  averag- 
ing 21  per  cent  over  present  rates  of  pay  and  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  about  $600,000,000  were  conceded.  As 
practically  all  classes  of  the  two  million  railway  workers 
in  the  United  States  benefit  considerably  from  the  in- 
creases, this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  average  rail- 
way worker  is  to  get  about  $300  a  year  over  his  existing 
rate  of  pay.  The  largest  proportionate  increases  go  to  the 
more  poorly  paid  ranks  of  labor.  The  decision  is  retroactive 
to  May  1,  1920. 

Some  of  the  railway  corporations  fear  that  they  will  not 
be  able  to  meet  the  new  salaries  without  retrenchment.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  announces  that  it  intends 
to  dismiss  12,000  men  in  its  eastern  region.  Clerks,  shop- 
men and  maintenance  of  way  men  make  up  the  bulk  of 
those  affected.  Many  of  these  men  were  taken  on  tem- 
porarily during  the  war  to  meet  emergency  needs  and 
their  services  are  no  longer  necessary  to  the  present  busi- 
ness of  the  company. 

The  Spa  Settlement 

A  CRISIS  in  western  Europe  has  once  more  passed — or 
been  postponed.  Germany  and  the  Allies  have  reached 
a  basis  of  compromise  with  respect  to  Germany's  payment 
of  indemnity  in  coal.  Germany  agrees  to  furnir,h  2,000,000 
tons  of  coal  a  month  for  the  six  months  beginning  August 
1,  1920.  The  food  and  living  conditions  of  the  German  coal 
miners  are  to  be  improved.  An  agreement  is  to  be  made  for 
the  distribution  of  the  coal  mined  in  Upper  Silesia,  disputed 
by  Germany  and  Poland.  Germany  will  get  a  loan,  valued  at 
about  $100,000,000  based  on  the  value  of  her  coal  deliveries. 
Hugo  Stinnes,  the  German  coal  magnate,  denounced  the 
Allied  terms  as 
wholly  inacceptable 
and  prophesied  that 
they  could  never  be  en- 
forced. However,  the 
Allies  have  still  a 
card  to  play.  They  re- 
serve the  right  to  oc- 
cupy German  terri- 
tory if  there  is  any 
attempt  at  evasion  of 
the  Spa  agreements 
on  disarmament  and 
coal  Indemnities. 

Reparations,  other 
than  the  coal  indem- 
nity, are  still  largely 
undetermined.  F  u  r  - 
ther  conferences  be- 
tween the  Allies  and 
Germany  will  be  nec- 
essary to  reach  a  set- 
tlement on  many 
points.  The  Allied 
Premiers  agreed  that 
reparations  paid  by 
Germany  should  be 
distributed  among  the 
belligerent  nations  in 
the  following  propor- 
tion: France,  52  per 
cent;  Great  Britain, 
22  per  cent;  Italy,  10 
per  cent;  Belgium,  8  per  cent;  the  balance  divided  among 
Serbia,  Rumania,  Poland,  Japan  and  Portugal.  The  pay- 
ment to  Belgium  is  additional  to  her  priority  right  to  the 
payment  of  her  war  loans  from  the  Allies.  Premier  Lloyd 
George  expressed  deep  regret  that  the  United  States  was 
not  officially  represented  at  the  Spa  Conference. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  the  Allies  to  have  imposed 
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severer  terms  at  Spa  by  the  same  method  used  to  fort-o  Ger- 
man compliance  with  the  compromise  terms  actually  aKi'ecnl 
on — the  threat  of  military  force.  But  Germany's  very  weak- 
ness has  become  her  ally,  and  the  Allies  are  unwilling  to 
push  the  nation  to  desperation.  With  Poland  already  col- 
lapsing under  Bolshevist  pi-essure,  another  revolution  in 
Germany  might  bring  Bolshevism  at  one  leap  from  the 
Dnieper  to  the  Rhine,  and  the  hope  of  any  indemnity  what- 
■ever  would  be  gone  until  order  was  once  more  restored  thru- 
out  Germany.  There  is  the  equal  and  opposite  danger  of 
spurring  German  national  spirit  into  a  royalist  reaction. 
Such  straws  in  the  wind  as  the  proposal  to  reimburse  the ' 
Hohenzollerns  for  their  loss  of  property,  the  truculent  be- 
havior of  Hugo  Stinnes  at  Spa,  and  sundry  alleged  insults 
to  allied  officials  in  Germany,  show  that  thei-e  is  a  tendency 
toward  reaction  with  which  the  infant  republic  must  reckon. 
Republican  institutions  are  insecurely  bolstered  up  by  the 
pressure  of  Prussianism  to  the  right,  almost  exactly  counter- 
balancing the  pressure  of  socialism  on  the  left,  and  at  any 
moment  the  balance  may  turn  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  Spoils  of  the  Turk 

WILL  Turkey  sign  the  peace  and  if  she  does  will 
the  Treaty  be  more  than  a  scrap  of  paper?  Damad 
Ferid  Pasha,  Turkish  Grand  Vizier,  favors  signature  of 
the  Treaty,  but  two  members  of  his  cabinet  have  resigned 
rather  than  consent.  The  extreme  nationalist  party,  or- 
ganized under  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha,  is  openly  at  war 
with  the  Greeks,  the  Armenians  and  the  Allies  and  openly 
in  rebellion  against  the  existing  Turkish  Government.  The 
Bolsheviki  are  reported  to  be  cooperating  with  the  Turks 
in  the  campaign  against  Armenia.  The  Nationalists  threat- 
en the  Turkish  peace  commissioners  with  death  if  they 
sign  the  Treaty. 

To  force  compliance  with  the  Treaty,  the  Allies  have  de- 
livered a  severe  ultimatum  to  the  Turkish  peace  commis- 
sioners : 

If  the  Turkish  Government  refuses  to  sign  the  peace — still 
more  if  it  finds  itself  unable  to  reestablish  its  authority  in 
Anatolia  or  give  effect  to  the  Treaty — the  Allies  may  be  driven 
to  reconsider  this  arrangpmont  by  e.jectin<j  the  Turks  from 
Europe,  once  and  for  all. 

In  other  words, 
not  only  the  Turk- 
i  s  h  Government 
but  the  rebel  Na- 
tionalists  are 
warned  that  the 
principal  clause  of 
the  Treaty  in  their 
favor,  the  reten- 
tion of  Constanti- 
nople as  part  of 
the  Turkish  Em- 
pire, may  be  an- 
nulled by  further 
resistance  to  the 
conditions  imposed 
on  them. 

Unfortunately,  as 
the  Turks  well 
know,  the  brave 
words  of  the  Allies 
conceal  important 
divergences  of  pol- 
icy.     The      Greeks 
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and  Italians  are  again  at  odds  over  their  respective 
sphei-es  of  influence  in  Anatolia.  The  French  and  Arabs 
actually  came  to  blows  over  the  occupation  of  Syria.  Under 
pressure  of  a  French  invasion  Feisal,  the  Arab  King  in 
Syria,  consented  to  acknowledge  a  French  mandate  in 
Syria,  but  protested  against  a  French  military  occupation. 


Miinix   lor    the    Geuifje   Matthew   Adams   Service. 

But  can  they  make  him  drink? 

The  British  are  seriously  embarrassed  by  their  occupa- 
tion of  Mesopotamia.  The  French  are  putting  forth  renewed 
claims  to  the  oil  bearing  region  of  Mosul,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  attacked  by  political  opponents  for  sacri- 
ficing French  interests  to  British  friendship  in  this  mat- 
ter. The  Turkish  Nationalists  and  the  Bolsheviki  threaten 
invasion  and  there  are  stirrings  of  discontent  among  the 
Arab  population.  The  London  Times  estimates  that  the 
British  are  maintaining  an  army  of  88,500  British  and  In- 
dian troops  in  Mesopotamia  and  Persia.  This  is  a  high 
price  to  pay,  even  for  oil  wells. 

Civil  War  in  China 

AT  the  very  time  when  China  most  needs  a  single, 
stable  government  for  negotiation  with  Japan  and 
other  Great  Powers  and  to  protect  her  frontier  against  the 
menace  of  Russian  Bolshevism,  she  is  caught  in  the  net- 
work of  a  civil  conflict  between  rival  generals.  The  chief 
antagonists  are  General  Tuan  Chi-jui,  former  Premier, 
head  of  the  An-fu  faction,  and  General  Wu  Pei-fu,  chief 
of  the  Chi-li  faction.  Between  these  contending  forces,  and 
the  ambitious  efforts  of  many  other  generals  who  take 
sides  with  one  party  or  the  other,  or  fight  for  their  own 
hands.  President  Hsu  Shih-Chang  maintains  with  diffi- 
culty a  nominal  authority  over  the  vast  expanses  of  the 
republic  and  fails  altogether  to  make  that  nominal  author- 
ity equivalent  to  real  power.  Japan  and  the  other  Great 
Powers  are  officially  neutral  in  the  Chinese  civil  war,  but 
they  have  endeavored  to  prevent  the  capture  of  Pekin  by 
any  of  the  rival  factions  in  order  to  safeguard  the  lives  of 
foreign  residents. 

Mexico  Rounds  Up  Rebels 

THE  shade  of  Carranza  will  watch  with  a  certain  compla- 
cent self-satisfaction  the  difficulties  of  his  successors  in 
pacifying  Mexico.  New  rebellions  crop  out  every  week  or  so, 
just  as  they  did  under  all  the  former  Mexican  regimes.  It  is 
due  to  the  Government  to  say  it  is  meeting  these  outbreaks 
with  firmness  and  a  considerable  measure  of  success.  Villa 
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offered  to  abandon  his  in- 
surrection and  adhere  to 
the  existing  Government  on 
condition  that  he  retain  the 
rank  of  general  and  the 
command  of  500  soldiers  in 
Chihuahua.  The  Govern- 
ment refused  his  terms  and 
demanded  unconditional  sur- 
render. Civil  war  was  re- 
newed, an  initial  success 
near  Parral  falling  to  the 
Federal  armies. 

General  Pablo  Gonzales, 
who  had  made  common 
cause  with  General  Obre- 
gon  against  President  Car- 
ranza,  attempted  to  stir  up 
a  new  rebellion  in  the  state 
of  Nuevo  Leon  in  north- 
eastern Mexico.  He  was 
captured  near  Monterey 
and  placed  on  trial  for 
treason  before  a  military 
court.  This  insurrection  was  stamped  out  before  it  got 
fairly  under  way,  but  Gonzales  was  set  free  after  con- 
viction by  a  special  pardon  from  the  Government. 

Passing  from  military  to  civil  politics,  the  Obregon-De  la 
Huerta  Government  is  opposed  by  a  newly  organized  politi- 
cal party  known  as  the  National  Republican.  Its  platform 
is  the  restoration  of  the  old  constitution  of  1857  in  place  of 
the  reformed  constitution  put  into  effect  by  the  partizans 
of  Carranza.  Behind  the  new  party  are  the  conservative  ele- 
ments who  were  powerful  under  Porfirio  Diaz  and  who  dis- 
like the  radical  ideas  embodied  in  the  new  constitution  and 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  revolutionary  rule;  the  Catholic 
clergy,  who  wish  to  abolish  the  anti-clerical  laws  enacted 
under  Carranza,  and  some  of  the  oil  interests,  who  oppose 
the  constitutional  provisions  restricting  the  property  rights 
of  foreigners  in  Mexico.  General  Dominguez  is  favored  by 
the  new  party  as  its  candidate  for  President.  Whether  the 
National  Republicans  will  remain  content  to  vote  under 
conditions  fixed  by  the  Government  or  will  appeal  to  the 
sword,  as  other  opposition  factions  have  done,  remains  to 
be  seen. 

The  Bolivian  Revolution 

YET  another  Latin-American  republic  has  been  visited 
by  revolution.  President  Gutierrez  Guerra  of  Bolivia 
and  his  cabinet  have  been  overthrown  by  an  insurrection 
headed  by  Bautista  Saavedra,  a  former  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  army  supported  the  revolutionists  and  lit- 
tle serious  resistance  seems  to  have  been  offered  to  the 
coup  d'etat.  The  new  Government  deported  ex-President 
Guerra  and  his  chief  adherents. 

As  a  mere  incident  of  the  internal  history  of  Bolivia  the 
revolution  would  be  of  little  importance,  for  Bolivia  is  not 
one  of  the  Latin-American  countries  which  has  attained 
political  stability.  But  the  real  significance  of  the  Bolivian 
revolution  is  its  entanglement  with  the  more  serious  issues 
of  international  politics.  For  many  months  there  has  been 
an  acute  diplomatic  controversy,  involving  Chile,  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  over  the  possession  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
Chile.  Bolivia,  a  land-locked  state,  covets  a  seaboard  on 
the  Pacific.  The  Guerra  Government  desired  to  obtain  an 
outlet  at  Arica,  now  held  by  Chile  but  claimed  by  Peru.  In 
March  of  this  year  feeling  between  Peru  and  Bolivia  ran  so 
high  that  there  were  popular  outbreaks  in  both  countries 
and  the  war  clouds  hung  dark  over  the  Andes.  The  new 
Government  has  brought  into  office  with  it  an  alternative 


BELEAGUERED    POLAND 

This  map  shows  the  war  zone  in  the  Russo-Polish  conflict.  The 
western  frontiers  of  Poland  are  well  defined,  save  for  the  shaded 
areas  which  are  disputed  with  Germany  or  with  Czechoslovakia. 
In  the  east  the  Poles  claim  a  protectorate  over  Lithuania,  White 
Russia  and  Ukraine.  Now  the  tide  of  battle  sweeps  westward 
over  the  disputed  lands  and  Poland  is  threatened  with  an  inva- 
sion from  the  northeast,  in  the  region  of  Minsk  and  Vilna,  and 
from  the  southeast  in  the  region  from  Kiev  to  Lemberg 


policy — a  claim  for  the  sea- 
port of  Antofagasta,  which 
was  taken  from  Bolivia  by 
Chile  by  the  treaty  of  1884 
and  which  is  connected  by 
railway  with  the  Bolivian 
capital.  Peru  does  not  ob- 
ject to  this  claim,  but  Chile 
does.  Hence  the  revolution 
has  brought  about  better  re- 
lations between  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  but  it  endangers 
the  peace  between  Bolivia 
and  Chile  and  may  fore- 
shadow an  alliance  of  Perui 
and  Bolivia  against  the  more 
powerful  republic  to  the 
south.  Of  course,  the  new 
Bolivian  Government  has 
disavowed  any  hostility  to- 
ward Chile,  but  the  Chileans 
have  none  the  less  taken  the 
precaution  to  place  troops 
in    the    northern    provinces 


to  see  that  the  frontier  is  properly  guarded. 

Reds  Take  Vilna 

THE  fortunes  of  war  remain  adverse  to  Poland.  The 
Bolsheviki  continue  their  advance  in  the  north  thru 
Lithuania  and  in  the  south  thru  White  Russia  and  the 
Ukraine.  In  substance  the  Bolsheviki  have  rejected  the  offer 
of  mediation  advanced  by  the  Allies.  They  refuse  to  nego- 
tiate at  aJl  with  General  Wrangel's  army  in  southern. 
Russia,  consider  that  they  have  already  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Baltic  States,  and  announce  that  they  pre- 
fer to  negotiate  directly  with  Poland.  It  is  reported  that 
France  has  made  an  alliance  of  "economic  defense"  with. 
Hungary  against  the  Bolsheviki. 

Two  important  cities  have  fallen  to  the  invader,  Minsk 
and  Vilna.  The  Bolsheviki  occupied  Minsk  on  July  11  after 
a  stubborn  battle.  Vilna  was  captured  on  July  14.  Elab- 
orate preparations  had  been  made  to  defend  the  city,  even 
to  the  arming  of  the  Polish  women,  but  the  Bolsheviki  met 
with  little  resistance.  A  few  days  later  the  invader  oc- 
cupied Lida,  about  a  hundred  miles  south  of  Vilna.  The 
Russians  have  made  an  agreement  with  the  Lithuanians 
to  turn  over  the  occupied  districts  and  also  to  pay  a  sum  of 
3,000,000  rubles  to  the  Lithuanian  Government  in  return 
for  the  right  to  march  armies  thru  Lithuanian  territory^ 
for  the  invasion  of  Poland. 


W' 


The  Quandary  of  Persia 

''HEN  the  Bolsheviki  took  Baku  the  Denikin  andf 
British  vessels  on  the  Caspian  Sea  escaped  to  the- 
Persian  port  of  Enzeli.  Here  they  were  pursued  andi 
caught  by  the  Bolsheviki  who  occupied  the  port  of  Enzeli 
and  the  adjacent  inland  city  of  Reslet.  The  small  British. 
garrison  withdrew  to  Teheran,  the   Persian  capital. 

Persia  appealed  to  the  League  of  Nations  for  protection 
against  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  question  was  considered  at 
the  London  meeting  of  the  Council  on  June  16.  The  French 
were  opposed  to  intervention  by  the  League  because  it 
would  necessarily  involve  official  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
Government  as  one  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute.  The  Brit- 
ish had  no  troops  to  spare  for  the  purpose  and  the  League- 
had  no  forces  of  its  own.  So  in  this,  "the  first  test  case  of" 
the  value  of  the  League  idea,"  as  Lord  Curzon,  chairman 
of  the  Council,  called  it,  the  Council  could  do  nothing  more-^ 
than  commend  Persia  for  bringing  the  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  League. 
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The  Oldest  Law  Code 


The  discovery  and  translation  in  1903 
of  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  added  a  new- 
chapter  to  the  history  of  jurisprudence 
at  its  very  begrinning:  for  it  showed  that 
at  least  as  early  as  2250  B.  C.  the  Ba- 
bylonians had  a  carefully  compiled  sys- 
tem of  several  hundred  laws  and  prece- 
dents. This  was  almost  a  thousand  years 
before  the  time  of  Moses  and  the  body 
of  so-called  Mosaic  legislation  was  not 
formulated  till  long  after  his  death.  Dr. 
William  Hayes  Ward,  then  editor  of 
The  Independent,  took  Assyriology  as 
his  avocation  and  he  was  the  first  to 
make  this  unparalleled  historical  docu- 
ment accessible  to  American  readers  by 
translating  it  from  the  German  of  Abbe 
Scheil  and  running  it  entire  as  a  serial 
in  this  magazine.  Dr.  Ward  pointed  out 
at  that  time  that  the  Code  of  King 
Hammurabi  gave  evidence  of  being  the 
outgrowth  of  judicial  practice  stretch- 
ing thousands  of  years  farther  back 
into  antiquity. 

This  surmise  is  confirmed  by  the 
translation  by  Dr.  Scheil  of  two  earlier 
clay  tablets  from  collection  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. These  contain  fragments  of  a 
Sumerian  Code  dating  back  to  about 
3000  B.  C,  before  the  era  of  Sargon 
the  Elder.  The  later  Babylonian  Code 
of  Hammurabi  is  in  part  based  upon 
them  and  some  of  its  provisions  are 
the  same.  The  tablets  translated  were 
apparently  used  as  textbooks  in  the 
law  school  of  the  University  of  Nip- 
pur and  therefore  give  us  a  first-hand 
and  contemporary  picture  of  society  as 
it  existed  in  the  earliest  seat  of  civil- 


ization five  thousand  years  ago.  On  ac- 
count of  their  unique  interest  we  print 
them  complete  as  they  are  published 
in  the  Museum  Journal  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania: 

Should  the  owner  have  fjraiitod  a  fallow 
land  to  a  gardener  to  be  planted  as  an 
orchard,  if  the  latter  has  not  entirely  com- 
pleted his  work  when  they  share,  the  fal- 
low part  shall  fall  to  the  gardener's  lot. 

Shonld  a  man  enter  another  man's  or- 
chard and  abide  in  tho  plantation,  he  shall 
pay  10  silver  shekels. 

Should  a  man  out  down  a  tree  in  an- 
other man's  orchard,  he  shall  i)ay  a  half 
silver  mine. 

A  house  owner  has  a  right  to  ext<Mid 
over  a  neighboring  waste  ground  i)rovi(ied 
he  has  given  notice  to  the  owner  of  the 
waste  ground  and  they  agree  as  to  the 
terms  of  the  rent,  and  he  insures  him 
against  any  damages  done. 

Should  the  owner  of  a  house  not  knowing 
how  to  manage  it,  let  another  man  under- 
take it,  the  latter  shall  during  three  years 
profit  by  his  industry,  the  owner  not  being 
empowered   to   turn   him  out. 

Should  a  man  shelter  a  fugitive  slave 
during  a  month,  he  shall  give  slave  for 
slave,  and  in  case  he  should  not  be  able  to 
do  it,  he  shall  pay  25  silver  shekels. 

Should  a  slave  contest  the  rights  of  his 
master  concerning  his  bondage  he  shall  be 
convicted   anew   and   sold. 

Should  a  mercenary  driven  by  fear  have 
neglected  to  face  a  danger  threatening  his 
master's  property,  he  is  not  guilty  and 
shall  stand  before  the  court  that  suits  him. 

If  he  was  notoriously  powerless,  he  is 
not  guilty,  nor  is  there  any  ground  for  a 
law  suit. 

Should  a  man  marry  a  second  wife"  who 
bears  him  children,  this  woman's  dowry 
belongs  to  her  children,  but  the  children  of 


Portraits  on  the  Typewriter 


The  accompanying  impressionist 
sketch  of  the  late  President  Roosevelt, 
reproduced  from  Remington  Notes, 
was  the  work  of  Mr.  Joseph  Levy  of 
Scranton.  He  is  the  creator  of  a  new 
art,  typewriter  portraiture.  Not  a  sin- 
gle line  drawn  by  pen  or  pencil  ap- 
pears in  the  sketch  and  no  photogra- 
phy underlies  it.  Mr.  Levy  simply 
placed  a  sheet  of  paper  in  his  Rem- 
ington typewriter  and  struck  the  keys 
of  his  machine,  striking  heavily  and 
repeatedly  where  dark  shadows  were 
needed  and  with  a  faint  touch  where 
lighter  shading  was  requisite.  A  close 
study  of  the  lighter  shadings  the  pic- 
ture will  show  with  what  care  differ- 
ent keys  of  the  typewriter  were  se- 
lected for  the  best  effect.  Can  you  make 
your  typewriter  draw  pictures?  Why 
not  try  and  see?  Every  artist  delights 
to  try  his  hand  in  a  new  medium  and 
the  more  difficulties  he  encounters  the 
greater  his  pleasure  if  he  produces  a 
passable  result. 


the  lirst  and  of  the  second  wife  share 
eijually  the  goods  of  their  father. 

Should  there  be  living  children  of  the 
wife,  the  children  of  the  servant  shall  not 
siiare  with  them  the  house  of  the  father, 
but  the  servant  and  her  children  shall  be 
released  from  slavery. 

Should  the  wife  die  and  the  husband 
marry  the  servant  who  bore  him  children, 
their  condition  is  changed  and  they  do 
increase  the  family. 

If  the  wifehiis  borne  no  children  and 
the  husband  has  some  children  from  his 
relations  with  another  woman,  he  shall 
provide  for  her  food  and  clothing,  and  the 
children  of  the  other  woman  shall  be  heir 
to  their  father,  but  their  mother  shall  not 
abide  by  the  husband,  so  long  as  the  wife 
is  alive. 

Should  the  wife  be  unfaithful,  she  shall 
live  in  a  state  of  seclusion  at  home,  and 
a  second  wife  may  eventually  take  her 
place  and  rank  as  first. 

Gadgets 

A  bat  cannot  rise  from  a  level  surface. 

*** 

Centipedes  usually  have  thirty-four  legs. 

*** 

China  imports  half  of  its  automobiles 
from  the  United  States. 

Since  1900  the  use  of  news  print  in  the 

United  States  has  increased  three-fold. 

*** 

Three-fourths  of  the  foreign-born  popu- 
lation of  tho  United  States  live  in  the 
cities. 

Los  Angeles  makes  four  out  of  every  five 
moving  picture  films  produced  in  the  United 

States. 

*** 

There  are  more  than  four  hundred  news- 
papers in  the  United  States  published  by 
negroes. 

*  *  * 

Tlie  largest  yield  of  bone  from  a  single 
whale  was  taken  in  ISS.S.  and  amounted  to 
3110  pounds. 

The   Federal    Bureau   of  I5ducation    pre- 
pared and  collected  6.000,000  feet  of  mov- 
ing picture  film  in  1919. 
*■*  * 
The    Commissioner    of    Immigration    at 
New  York  estimates  that  at  least  4,000,000 
Europeans  will  rush  to  America  by  1921. 
*** 
Boy    Scouts    collected    2,343,497    Liberty 
Loan  subscriptions  valued  at  $3.'>4,1S0,687, 
and  sold  over  $50,000,(M)0  of  War  Savings 
Stamps. 

*** 

Before    the    American    Government   shut 

down    on    amateur    wireless    stations    as    a 

wartime     precaution,     the     United     States 

contained  175,000  wireless  outfits. 

*** 

It  is  planned  to  construct  an  elevator 
shaft  more  than  3000  feet  high  to  enable 
visitors  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  to  ascend 
rapidly  to  the  crest  of  Glacier  Point  and 

get  the  view. 

*** 

A  girl  can  be  called  a  girl  until  she  is 
thirty,  according  to  the  rule  laid  down  by 
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John  D.  Rockefeller  in  donating  the  home 
for  young  women  opened  this  week  by  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  New  York  City. 

In  the  Tree  Tops 

The  New  York  man  who  discovered 
that  the  quietest  part  of  New  York 
after,  business  hours  is  the  financial 
district  and  has  now  filed  plans  for  a 
$15,000  private  dwelling  on  the  top  of 
a  big  business  building  near  the  har- 
bor, does  not  act  without  precedent. 
Dust  and  roaring  traffic,  and  lack  of 
sunlight  have  already  sent  a  number  of 
imaginative  New  Yorkers  to  the  high 
roofs  of  the  city.  Two  hundred  and  fif- 
teen feet  above  the  street,  on  the  top 
of  a  big  office  building  near  the  edge 
of  the  shopping  district,  a  New  York 
architect  has  his  studio  and  bachelor 
quarters.  They  comprize  a  spacious 
garden  court  in  addition  to  working 
and  living  rooms.  From  this  garden  is 
visible  the  green  privet  hedges  that 
are  on  three  sides  of  another  roof 
haven.  The  house  here  has  seven  rooms, 
including  a  spacious  living  room.  A 
broad  green  awning  provides  a  good- 
sized  veranda  on  one  side,  comfortably 
equipped  with  hammocks  and  deck 
chairs,  and  at  the  rear,  off  the  dining- 
room,  is  an  open  air  court.  In  the  gar- 
den are  flourishing  nasturtium  beds. 

Farther  north,  on  a  very  high  office 
building  overlooking  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Terminal,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent of  New  York  architects  has  his 
city  home.  Farther  west  on  the  top  of 
a  twenty-story  building  a  goldfish  pool, 
fed  by  a  little  stone  fountain,  is  the 
feature  of  the  garden  in  which  is  set 
another  of  these  charming  refuges 
from  the  dust  and  confusion  of  the 
streets  below.  Geraniums,  blue  peri- 
winkles, and  trailing  vines  grow  with- 
in the  garden  limits.  The  house  itself 
provides  ample  living  quarters,  and 
has  on  one  side  of  it  a  large  handball 
court.  In  the  same  neighborhood,  a 
popular  actress  has  a  roof  home  on  the 
top  of  a  private  dwelling.  But  as  it  is 
situated  in  a  neighborhood  where  tall 
houses  are  the  exception,  it  has  all  the 
advantages  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air 
afforded  in  more  closely  built  sections 
only  at  fifteen  or  twenty  stories  above 


the  street.  John  Barrymore,  the  actor, 
has  planted  apple  trees  in  the  garden 
of  his  roof-top  residence  which  is  built 
on  the  roof  of  a  five-story  building  in 
Greenwich  Village,  a  quarter  in  the 
older  part  of  New  York  frequented,  as 
is  the  Latin  quarter  in  Paris,  by  ar- 
tists and  writers. 


Stone  Saws 

The  Indians  of  Central  California 
made  saws  before  Columbus  ever  vis- 
ited America.  Mr.  James  A.  Barr  has 
made  a  hobby  of  collecting  prehistoric 
implements  and  he  has  made  a  collec- 
tion of  158  Indian  saws.  Three  of 
these,  possibly  used  to  skin  game  or 
fish,  were  fragile  implements  of  soap- 
stone;  all  of  the  rest  were  of  hard, 
black  obsidian.  The  Indians  not  only 
had  no  metal  of  which  to  make  their 
saws,  but  they  had  no  metal  tools 
with  which  to  make  them.  Each  saw 
had  to  be  slowly  chipped  or  ground  or 
polished  with  other  bits  of  stone  until 
it  was  shaped  for  use.  Some  were  ser- 


rated on  the  outer  edge,  some  on  the 
inner  and  some  on  both;  most  of  them 
were  also  notched  near  one  end  as  for 
a  handle.  Considering  the  difficult  con- 
ditions under  which  they  were  made 
they  show  remarkable  craftsmanship 
and  skill  in  manufacture.  In  a  single 
tomb  were  found  thirty-one  of  these 
saws  distributed  in  a  semi-circle 
around  the  feet  of  an  Indian  who  may 
in  life  have  been  either  a  wealthy  chief 
or  a  professional  saw  maker.  In  the 
same  tomb  were  found  many  pieces  of 
obsidian  ready  for  shaping.  The  ac- 
companying illustration  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  specimen's  in  Mr.  Barr's 
collection. 

Those  Welsh  Lads  A  re  Clever! 

The  ■  Central  Welsh  Board  gave  the 
following  uniform  examination  in 
geography  to  school  children  from 
thirteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age,  cor- 
responding to  our  high  school  grades. 
Geography  teachers  in  this  country 
may  be  interested  to  compare  the  ques- 
tions with  those  which  they  give  in 
their  omti  classes: 

I.  Imagine  an  island  740  miles  from 
north  to  south  and  500  from  east  to  west, 
with  varied  relief,  rising  to  3,000  feet  near 
its  center  which  is  situated  at  178  degree-^^ 
east  longitude  and  5  degrees  north  latitude. 
Draw  a  sketch  map,  adding  numbered  lati- 
tude and  longitude  signs  at  one  degree  iu- 
tervals  and  indicate  the  leading  facts  with 
regard  to  probable  drainage  and  climate. 

II.  Draw  a  full-page  map  of  your  school 
town,  indicating  parks  and  open  spaces  and 
marking  carefully  the  relation  of  the  chief 
public  buildings  to  tlie  chief  lines  of  com- 
munications. What  improvements  could  you 
suggest f 

III.  Select  three  different  types  of  forest 
regions.  Give  their  exact  situation  and 
climate  and  describe  the  human  activities 
in  each. 

IV.  Compare  by  means  of  scale  diagrams 
the  area  and  density  of  population  of  Aus- 
tralia,  South  America,  Africa  and  Asia. 

V.  Give  the  exact  course  of  any  one 
political  boundary  which  has  been  changed 
in  course  of  time  and  any  one  which  has 
been  fairly  permanent.  Suggest  reasons 
for  position  and  alterations. 

We  wonder  if  Premier  Lloyd  George 
could  have  passed  this  examination 
when  he  was  a  schoolboy  in  Wales? 


The  "Candle  Ceremony"  of  the  Intercollegiate  Cosmopolitan  Club  in  New  York  City,  consists  of  one  each  of  the  forty-four 
nationalities  represented  arranging  themselves,  with  an  unlighteil  candle  in  their  right  handts  and  with  the  blank  side  ul  iheir 
placards  showing.  The  person  at  the  left  end  of  the  line  then  lights  his  candle,  saying  as  he  does  so,  "I  represent  Syria,"  at 
the  same  time  turning  over  his  card  so  that  the  name  of  his  country  appears.  He  then  lights  the  candle  of  his  neighbor,  who  says, 
"I  represent  Canada,"  turns  over  his   card  and  lights  the   candle  of  Australia.  In  this  way  the  light  is  passed  the  entire  length  of 

llie  line  until  "Uncle  Sam,"  at  the  right  end,  has  received  it 
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Covered  ^vith  Miul  and  Glory 

(Conti)iiii(l  front  page  /0{) 

the  country  between,  fovminn.-  the  cur- 
tain of  this  natural  bastionod  front, 
while  the  edjres  of  the  hill  slopes  them- 
selves furnished  excellent  machine  ,t;un 
positions  for  the  immediate  defense  of 
the  higrhts.  Almost  in  the  center  of  the 
lowe-r  prround  between  the  two  latter, 
the  hi^h,  isolated  hill  of  Montfaucon 
afforded  to  the  enemy  unobstructed 
observation  over  the  entire  battle- 
front,  while  noi'thward  the  rollinji' 
hills  piled  up  in  hijrher  and  higher 
ridjres,  each  commandin<r  the  one  be- 
low it,  until  they  reached  a  summit  in 
the  hisrhts  of  Barricourt,  nearly  2.5 
kilometers  north   of  the  front   lines. 

It  was  the  jreneral  strength  of  the 
Meuse-Argonne  sector,  briefly  indi- 
cated above,  rather  than  the  sti'ength 
of  any  particular  feature  or  segment 
of  it,  which  made  it  the  most  formid- 
able 30  kilometers  on  the  whole  west- 
ern front  and  led  Marshal  Foch  to  be- 
lieve that  it  could  be  broken  thru,  if 
at  all,  by  but  one  of  the  armies  under 
his  command — namely,  the  American 
Army,  younsr,  vigorous  and  far  less 
sapped  by  the  weariness  of  long  war- 
fare than  any  other  body  of  troops  of 
like  numerical  strength  which  could  be 
used  for  the  purpose. 

It  was  not  the  Marshal's  intention, 
however,  that  the  American  army 
should  attack  alone,  while  the  enemy 
in  other  quarters  should  be  left  free 
to  concentrate  his  reserve  divisions  for 
the  defense  of  the  Meuse-Argonne  sec- 
tor. From  the  first,  his  conception  had 
been  of  a  grand  general  offensive  to  be 
launched  along  the  entire  western  front 
by  the  French,  British  and  Belgian 
armies,  as  well  as  the  American,  so 
soon  as  the  forces  should  be  in  hand 
to  justify  such  an  enterprize.  Owing 
to  the  great  influx  of  American  troops, 
the  time  had  now  arrived  for  thus 
compelling  the  enemy,  decidedly  out- 
numbered in  the  whole  theater  of  war, 
to  defend  himself  at  all  points  at  once 
and,  hence,  at  all  points  to  fight  with 
inferior  numbers.  By  pressing  such  a 
general  attack  with  unremitting  vigor 
it  was  the  hope  of  the  Allied  high  com- 
mand to  drive  the  enemy  from  his  for- 
tified lines  and  possibly  to  compel  him 
to  sue  for  peace  before  the  advent  of 
winter  weather  should  bring  active 
operations  to  a  close  for  the  year. 

The     reduction    of     the     St.     Mihiel 

salient  had  been  virtually  a  great  and 

most     instructive     maneuver     for     the 

First    American    Army,    seasoning    the 

participating  troops  for  more  stubborn 

fighting.    That    attack   had   jumped   off 

•on    September    12;    the    attack    in    the 

Meuse-Argonne  was  scheduled  to  begin 

just   fourteen    days    later,    on    Septem- 

^  ber  26.  The  period  of  preparation  for 

the    new    attack    was    thus    extremely 

limited,  but  a  considerable   amount  of 

work    was    done    even    before    the    St. 

Mihiel  battle  while,  so  soon  as  the  new 

front  began  to  stabilize  in  that  sector, 

General    Pershing    was    already    with- 

I      drawing  from  there  most  of  his  corps 

1      and  army  troops  and  getting  them,  to- 

I     gether  with  divisions  drav\m  from  the 


It  Will  Level  That  Peak 

EVERY  business  has  certain  days  when  figure-work  piles  up  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  In  your  case,  it  may  or  may  not  be  payrolls. 
But  whatever  the  cause,  the  Monroe  will  level  your  figure-work 
peak  because  it 

Makes  All  Figuring  as  Easy 
as  Turning  a  Crank 

Does  your  payroll  require  totalling  the  hours?  Simply  turn  the 
Monroe  crank  forward  and  it  adds  them  for  you.  Does  it  require 
deductions  for  insurance  or  stock  payments,  time  out,  etc.?  Simply 
turn  the  crank  backward  and  it  subtracts  all  deductions  for  you. 

Does  it  require  the  multiplication  of 
numbers  of  hours  by  rates  per  hour? 
Turn  the  crank  forward  and  the  Monroe 
multiplies  them.  And  if  there's  division 
work — pro-rating  labor  to  departments, 
for  example — turn  the  crank  backward 
and  the  Monroe  divides 
for  you. 

Simple,  isn't  it?  No 
complements  or  recip- 
rocals necessary.  No 
trained  operators  nec- 
essary. The  Monroe 
speeds  up  the  figuring 
of  your   payrolls,   in- 


"2  Hours  Instead  of  16" 


voices,  estimates,  chain  discounts,  inter- 
est, percentages,  etc.  It  makes  your  em- 
ployees more  efficient  the  whole  week 
through  by  eliminating  the  mental  strains 
of  figure-work.  Compare  the  Monroe  with 
any  other  method  of  figuring— for  speed 
—  for  accuracy  —  for 
all-round  usefulness 
on  all  kinds  of  work. 


Originally  it  took  sixteen 
liours  to  calculate  the  data  on 
form  714  from  form  1976  (pay- 
roll distribution  forms').  'With 
the  Monroe  Calculating  Ma- 
chine it  takes  two  hours." 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co. 


Mail  coupon  today 
for  Monroe  representa- 
tive to  call,  or  for  full 
information  contained 
in  Monroe  "Book  of 
Facts." 
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same  region,  from  quiet  sectors  or 
from  training  ai^eas,  into  positions  im- 
mediately behind  the  Meuse-Argonne 
front.  Here,  in  order  to  blind  the  enemy 
until  the  last  moment  to  the  fact  that 
an  American  attack  was  impending, 
the  forward  trenches  were  still  being 
held  bj-  divisions  of  the  Second  French 
Army,  while  the  staff  organization  of 
the  latter  was  also  placed  at  General 
Pershing's  disposal  to  assist  him  in 
his  preparations. 

Field  headquarters  of  the  First 
American  Army  were  established  at 
Souilly,  southwest  of  Verdun,  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  and  General  Pershing  took 
over  active  command  of  the  sector  ex- 
tending from  Fresnes-en-Woevre  to 
the  western  edge  of  the  Argonne, 
which,  added  to  the  St.  Mihiel  sector, 
reaching  from  Fresnes  to  a  point  be- 
yond the  Moselle,  gave  to  the  American 
army  a  total  front  of  approximately 
120  kilometers.  The  portion  of  this 
fi'ont  lying  east  of  the  Meuse  was  held 
in  part  by  General  Dickman's  4th 
Corps  and  in  part  by  the  French  17th 
Corps  and  2nd  Colonial  Corps,  which 
were  under  American  army  command. 
None  of  these  troops  were  at  first  to 
participate  in  the  approaching  offen- 
sive. For  the  opening  of  the  latter. 
General  Pershing  brought  together 
three  corps  staffs;  the  .3rd  from  the 
Aisne  front  and  the  1st  and  5th  from 
the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  and  concen- 
trated fifteen  American  divisions,  of 
which  nine  were  to  be  used  in  the  first 
line,  leaving  three  for  corps  reserves 
and  three  for  army  reserve.  He  had, 
besides,  a  large  number  of  corps  and 
army  troops,  821  airplanes  of  which 
604  were  operated  by  Americans  and 
381  tanks  of  which  239  were  French 
and  142  American.  More  than  2700 
pieces  of  artillery  were  available  for 
the  preliminary  bombardment  and  bar- 
rage, an  average  of  about  one  piece 
for  each  ten  meters  of  front. 

The  movement  into  position  of  all 
these  troops  and  this  material,  at  night 
and  under  all  weather  conditions,  on 
roads  limited  in  number  and  constant- 
ly subject  to  the  harassing  fire  of  the 
enemy,  was  a  task  which  seemed  al- 
most insuperable.  The  First  American 
Army,  concentrating  upon  this  field, 
was  a  stupendous  organization,  con- 
taining almost  twice  as  many  men  as 
Napoleon  provided  in  his  Grand  Army 
for  the  invasion  of  Russia  in  1814. 
According  to  the  daily  reports  of  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  G-4  (Sup- 
ply Section)  of  the  First  Army,  sup- 
plies were  provided  on  September  26 
for  777,809  men  and  129.900  animals; 
by  the  1st  of  October  the  number  of 
men  had  risen  to  878,694  and  the  peak 
was  reached  on  the  6th  of  that  month, 
when  896,000  men  were  supplied.  In 
addition  to  the  traffic  involved  in  bring- 
ing in  this  host  and  providing  it  with 
food,  ammunition  and  other  necessi- 
ties, another  complication  was  pre- 
sented by  the  necessary  relief,  b3fore 
the  attack,  of  the  eleven  French  and 
Italian  divisions  of  the  Second  French 
Army  which  had  been  occupying  the 
sector. 

But    all    difficulties    were    eventually 


overcome  and  at  2:30  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  September  25,  when  the 
three-hour  artillery  preparation  be- 
gan, the  attacking  troops  were  all  in 
position.  From  right  to  left  the  line 
was  held  by  the  3rd  Corps  under  Gen- 
eral Robert  Lee  BuUard,  extending 
from  the  Meuse  River  to  Malancourt; 
the  5th  Corps  under  General  George 
H.  Cameron,  occupying  the  center, 
from  Malancourt  to  Vauquois;  and  the 
1st  Corps  under  General  Hunter  Lig- 
gett, from  Vauquois  to  La  Harazee,  on 
the  western  edge  of  the  Argonne.  Each 
corps  had  three  divisions  in  line  and 
one  in  reserve,  the  line  divisions  being, 
from  right  to  left:  General  George 
Bell's  33rd  Division,  General  Adelbert 
Cronkhite's  80th  Division  and  General 
Mark  A.  Hersey's  4th  Division,  of 
General  Bullard's  corps;  the  79th  Divi- 
sion, General  Joseph  E.  Kuhn,  the  37th 
Division,  General  C.  S.  Farnsworth, 
and  the  91st  Division,  General  William 
H.  Johnston,  of  General  Cameron's 
corps;  and,  finally.  General  Peter  E. 
Traub's  35th  Division,  General  Charles 
H.  Muir's  28th  Division  and  General 
Robert  Alexander's  77th  Division,  of 
General  Liggett's  corps. 

The  enemy,  who  was  apparently 
looking  for  a  continuation  of  the 
American  advance  from  the  old  St. 
Mihiel  salient  in  the  direction  either 
of  Metz  or  Briey,  had  a  group  of  eleven 
divisions  in  reserve  or  rest  near  the 
former  place  but,  at  the  moment  of  the 
attack,  only  five  divisions  in  line  be- 
tween the  Meuse  and  the  Argonne,  be- 
longing to  the  Fifth  Army  under  Gen- 
eral von  der  Marwitz,  of  the  Army 
Group  of  General  von  Gall-witz.  These 
holding  troops  do  not  appear  to  have, 
gotten  wind  of  the  impending  blow 
until  just  before  it  fell,  when  they 
hastily  retired  from  the  forward 
trenches  into  their  support  positions. 
Nevertheless,  the  bombardment  of  the 
American  artillery  was  so  violent  and 
accurate  that  it  demolished  most  of 
the  support  positions  as  well  as  the 
forward  ones  and  put  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  enemy's  artillery  out  of 
action.  When  the  attack  went  over  at 
5:30  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  troops 
everywhere  pushed  unchecked  across 
the  terribly  devastated  "No  Man's 
Land"  of  four  years'  standing  and 
overran  several  kilometers  of  enemy 
territory  without  serious  opposition. 
Then  they  began  to  encounter  positions 
which  the  Germans  were  prepared  to 
defend  fiercely  and  progress  became 
slower.  But  by  the  evening  of  the  first 
day  the  American  front  had  fought  its 
way  forward  to  an  average  depth  of 
seven  kilometers,  going  as  far  as  Dan- 
nevoux,  the  Bois  Septsarges,  Cu'sy, 
Very.  Cheppy  and  Varennes,  captur- 
ing 5000  prisoners  and  everj-where 
penetrating    the    German    second    lines. 

Progress  had  been  most  marked  on 
the  extreme  right,  where  General  Bell's 
men  had  cleared  up  the  west  bank  of 
the  Meuse  nearly  to  the  bend  above 
Briculles  and  had  then  faced  east  to- 
ward the  enemy's  great  bastion,  the 
Hights  of  the  Meuse,  across  the  river. 
On  the  opposite  flank  General  Alexan- 
der's   New    Yorkers    had    gained    only 


about  two  kilometers  thru  the  mazes 
of  the  Argonne  Forest  but,  in  view  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  terrain,  it  was  an 
excellent  achievement,  for  the  general 
plan  of  operations  contemplated  that 
the  forest  should  be  outflanked  by  the 
advance  of  the  American  army  on  the 
cast  and  of  General  Gouraud's  Fourth 
French  Ainny  on  the  west,  rather  than 
by  direct  attack.  In  the  center,  before 
General  Cameron's  corps,  the  enemy 
made  a  very  stubborn  defense  of  the 
large  woodlands  of  Malancourt  and 
Montfaucon  and  when,  after  finally 
pushing  thru  them,  the  men  of  Gen- 
eral Kuhn's  division  came  up  before 
the  eminence  of  Montfaucon  on  the 
evening  of  the  26th,  they  failed  to 
carry  it  in  their  first  assault. 

It  was  necessary  that  Montfaucon 
should  be  taken  before  further  progress 
could  be  made  on  other  parts  of  the 
front.  The  plans  of  the  American  com- 
mand contemplated  that  the  center 
corps  should  constantly  keep  slightly 
ahead  of  the  flank  corps  and  the  axis 
of  its  attack  was  a  line  thru  Mont- 
faucon, Romagne  and  Buzancy,  thus 
inclining  to  the  northwest  in  conform- 
ity with  the  direction  of  both  the 
Meuse  River  and  the  Argonne  Plate£iU. 
The  result  of  pushing  ahead  on  this 
line  would  be  that  when  the  front 
should  have  passed  the  Bois  de  Bour- 
gogne,  which  marks  the  detached 
northern  extremity  of  the  Argonne 
Plateau,  the  left  flank  of  the  American 
army  would  come  closely  in  contact 
with  the  right  flank  of  General  Gou- 
raud's army,  which  had  attacked  on 
the  Champagne  front  at  the  same  mo- 
ment in  which  General  Pershing's 
forces  had  attacked  on  the  Meuse-Ar- 
gonne front  and,  inclining  slightly  to 
the  eastward  in  its  progress  toward 
the  Aisne  River,  was  gaining  ground 
with  equal  rapidity.  The  enemy  re- 
maining in  any  portion  of  the  Argonne 
would  then,  of  course,  be  flanked  and 
would  be  obliged  either  to  retire  or  be 
captured. 

Montfaucon  was  assaulted  again  by 
the  79th  Division  shortly  before  noon 
on  the  27th  and  after  a  stubborn  con- 
flict it  was  captured.  The  attack  was 
covered  only  by  the  long-range  guns 
stni  in  place  south  of  the  old  Allied 
front,  as  it  had  proved  impossible  to 
get  any  field  batteries  across  the  utter- 
ly devastated  waste  of  No  Man's  Land 
in  time  to  support  the  advance.  In  fact, 
during  the  first  several  days  of  the 
battle  the  American  army  was  in 
greater  danger  of  having  its  efforts 
paralyzed  by  the  failure  of  its  com- 
munications than  by  the  resistance  of 
the  enemy.  In  this  sector  only  four 
roads  existed  across  No  Man's  Land 
and  these  had  been  practically  de- 
stroyed by  the  artillery  fire  of  four 
years,  while  the  wet,  spongy  soil  and 
the  mazes  of  trenches  and  wire  made 
it  impossible  to  move  guns  or  vehicles 
for  any  distance  off  the  roads.  But  the 
splendid  work  of  the  American  en- 
gineers and  pioneer  infantry  and  the 
French  territorial  battalions  soon 
placed  the  roads  in  such  condition  that 
the  most  essential  supplies  could  be 
forwarded   and   troops    and   field   artil- 
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lery  could  move.  As  but  one  of  the 
countless  instances  of  such  work,  the 
4th  Engineers,  of  General  Mersey's 
division,  by  the  second  day  of  the  bat- 
tle had  completely  repaired  the  de- 
stroyed road  from  Esnos  thru  No 
Man's  Land  to  Malancourt,  using:  40,- 
000  sandbagrs  in  accomplishing  the 
task. 

Supported  at  last  by  their  batteries, 
the  Americans  drove  ahead  thruout 
the  27th,  2Sth  and  29th  of  September. 
The  troops  of  General  Cronkhite  and 
General  Hersey  conquered  the  wood- 
lands of  the  Cote  Lemont,  in  the  bend 
of  the  Meuse  south  of  Brieulles.  some 
men  of  the  80th  Division  capturing  in 
one  immense  dump  near  the  edge  of 
the  i-iver  various  sorts  of  construction 
and  war  material  worth  about  $10.- 
000.000.  Beyond  Montfaucon  the  79th 
Division  progressed  yard  by  yard  thru 
Nantillois  and  the  Bois  de  Beuge 
against  violent  counter-attacks,  but 
neither  the  help  of  tanks  or  artillery 
could  carry  the  attacking  waves  up 
to  the  deadly  strong  point  of  Madeleine 
Farm.  The  37th  Division  took  Ivoiry 
and  approached  Cierges.  Epinonville 
fell  to  General  Johnston's  men  and 
the  35th  Division,  altho  swept  by  ar- 
tillery and  machine  gun  crossfire  from 
the  edges  of  the  Argonne,  in  very  se- 
vere fighting  gained  Charpentry  and 
Baulny  and  reached  a  line  across  the 
uplands  south  of  Exermont.  Struggling 
do\%m  the  valley  of  the  Aire  River,  with 
its  left  flank  entangled  in  the  woods 
and  precipitous  hills  of  the  edge  of  the 
Argonne,  General  Muir's  division  found 
progress  very  difficult,  but,  after  con- 
quering Montblainville,  a  flank  attack 
overcame  some  of  the  outstanding 
spurs  and  carried  the  front  of  the  di- 
vision on  south  to  the  edge  of  the  little 
plateau  at  Apremont.  General  Alexan- 
der's troops,  ever  persevering  in  their 
follow-up  attack,  each  day  gained  a 
little   ground   thru   the    Ai-gonne. 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, which  ended  the  fourth  day  of 
the  battle,  all  of  the  attacking  troops 
but  particularly  the  divisions  of  the 
Fifth  Corps,  in  the  center,  had  suf- 
fered severely.  At  that  time  the  79th 
Division  was  relieved  by  General  Beau- 
mont B.  Buck's  3rd  Division  and  the 
37th  was  relieved  by  the  32nd,  under 
General  William  G.  Hahn,  while  in 
General  Liggett's  corps  the  ooth  Di- 
vision, having  already  sustained  losses 
of  nearly  7500  men  in  the  fighting 
south  of  Exermont — greater  losses 
were  sustained  by  only  two  other  di- 
visions thruout  the  battle  of  nearly 
seven  weeks — was  replaced  by  Gen- 
eral Charles  P.  Summerall's  1st  Di- 
vision on  September  30. 

But  if  the  strain  of  the  battle  was 
proving  severe  to  the  American  army, 
it  was  becoming  almost  insupportable 
to  the  enemy.  Already  on  the  29th  he 
had  lost  9000  men  and  over  100  guns 
captured  and  had  been  di'iven  back 
over  eleven  kilometers  of  strongly  in- 
trenched territory.  So  alarmed  were 
the  German  commanders  by  the  steady 
progress  of  the  attack  that  by  the 
evening  of  the  29th  they  had  thrown 
six    fresh    divisions    into    the    struggle 


One  third  of  America 
underfed 

— say  high  authorities 

Rich  and  poor  alike  suffer  from 
malnutrition  without  knowing  it 


WHY    do    \vp    hear    on    all    sides   roiii- 
plaints     of     "that      tired      feeling''? 
Why    do    nervous   break    downs   and 
rest  cures  multiply? 

"It's  a  great  lif(>  if  you  don't  weaken." 
says  the  man  on  the  streets ;  and  the  speed 
of  events  seems  to  quicken   all   the  time. 

The  truth  is  our  ability  to  keep  pare 
with  events  is  not  what  it  should  be.  Our 
vital  reserves  too  often  go  below  par. 

Astonishing  facts 

Impossible  as  it  seems.  America,  the 
world's  greatest  food  |)r()du(ing  nation,  is 
suffering   from   wide-spread    malnutrition. 

In  spite  of  increasing  food  bills  the 
chances  are  one  in  three  that  you  or  your 
family  are  suffering,  not  from  lack  of 
enough  food,  but  from  lack  of  the  right 
kind. 

These  conclusions  are  inevitably  drawn 
from  statistics  of  the  army  draft  and  from 
Dr.  Wm.  Emerson's  work  among  children 
of  all  classes. 

What  we  call  "lack  of  vitality."  "run 
down."  "not  thriving''  is  now  definitely 
traceable  in  most  cases  to  an  in.sufficient 
supply  of  certain  food  elements. 


From  Nature's  larder 

In  Nature's  larder  health  and  energy  are 
not  separated  from  delightful  tastes  and  flavors. 
And  thousands  now  draw  from  this  larder 
these  sixteen  vital  elements  in  Pettijohn's,  a 
whole  wheat  breakfast  food  of  rich,  gratifying 
taste. 

Its  steaming  fragrance 
awakens  sluggish  appe- 
tites in  young  and  old. 
With  cream  and  sugar  it 
makes  a  vital  energy  ra- 
tion of  luscious  flavor. 

If  you  have  been  feeling 
btlow  your  normal  in  en- 
ergy and  vim — try  Petti- 
john's. 

If  you  have  a  child  be- 
low the  average  weight  foi' 
his  age  (see  tables) — try 
Pettijohn's.  The  little  folks 
love  it. 

If  you  suffer  from  con- 
gestion of  the  intestinal 
tract  give  this  food  with 
its  natural  bran  laxative  a 
chance  to  set  you  right  as 
nature  has   provided. 

Your  grocer  has  Petti- 
john's— or  will  gladly  get 
it    for    you.      Make    tomor- 
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The  si> 

Oxygen 
Nitrogen 
Hydrogen 
Carbon 

V^__ 

___^^ 

■•^rition 

Sodium 
Siiliiliur 
Silicon 
I<Kline 

Lteen  vital 

f'hlorin 
B'luorin 
Iron 

riio>iilioru 

elements  of  nt 

Calcium 
INitas^  iuni 
MagneNluni 
Manganese 

The  16  vital  elements 

Si.xteen  natural  food  elements  (listed 
above)  are  needed  to  keep  the  nonnal 
Inunan  being  strong  and  well,  and  filled 
with  that  abundant  vitality  which  provides 
for  growth  and  the  energy  demands  of 
modern  life. 

In  the  wheat  grain  Nature  provides  these 
sixteen  vital  elements  in  more  nearly  the 
I)roper  i»roportion  than  in  any  other  food, 
save  possibly  milk. 

But  several  of  the  most  imi)ortant  of 
these  are  lost  in  modern  methods  of  wheat 
preparation,  through  removal  of  the  six 
outer  layers  of  the  wheat  grain,  commonly 
called  the  bran.  Only  in  the  whole  wheat 
grain  can  nU  the  needed  elements  be 
secured. 


Are  your  children  under  the  weiglit  shown 

by  this  table?     If  so  they  need  more 

of  the  16  vital  elements  food 


Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Average 

.\veiage 

AveraKe 

.\veragc 

Height 

ngt.  for 

»gl.  for 

Height 

wgt.  for 

wgt.  foi- 

lieiglit 

height 

height 

height 

I'ounds 

I'ounds 

Inches 

Pounds 

Pounds 

35* 

.32.0 

31.0 

49 

55.5 

55.5 

36* 

33.5 

32.5 

50 

59.5 

58.5 

:i7* 

34.5 

33.5 

51 

63.0 

61.0 

38* 

36.0 

35.0 

52 

66.0 

64.0 

39* 

37.5 

36.5 

5  3 

69.0 

67.5 

40* 

39.0 

38.0 

5  4 

72.5 

71.0 

41* 

40.5 

39.5 

75.5 

75.0 

42* 

42.0 

41.0 

."ifi 

79.5 

78.5 

43 

43.5 

43.0 

",  7 

S3. 5 

83.0 

44 

45.5 

44.5 

58 

87.5 

87.0 

45 

47.5 

46.5 

5«) 

91.5 

91.5 

46 

49.5 

48.5 

SO 

95.0 

96.5 

47 

51.5 

51.0 

lil 

99.5 

102.5 

48 

53.5 

53.5 

(i2 

105.0 

110.5 

■  Without   clollies 

6:j 

109.5 

116.0 

Tlie  (Igures  for  the  younger  (liil<lren  are  taken  from 
•Holts  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,"  for  Uic 
ages  from  si>;  .veais  on,  from  the  studiej  of  Boas, 
Burk  and  Smedley.  These  latter  heights  and  weights 
are  with  indmir  clothes  but  without  shoes.  In  all 
ca^es  the  weights  have  been  approximated  to  the 
half-pound. 

Table  of  weights   reprinted  from 
Woman's    Home   Companion 


row's    breakfast    of    this    sixteen    vital    elements 
food. 

Made    by    the    Quaker    Oats    Co.,    1625G    Rail- 
way  Exchange   Bldg.,   Chicago,  U.  S.   A. 
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CONSERYATORY 


George  W.  Chad  wick 
Director 


OF  MUSIC 

BosTO^a,  IVIA.SS. 


Year  Opens 
Sept.   16.  1920 


Located  in  the  Music  Center  of  America 

It  affords  pupils  the  environment  and  at- 
mosphere so  necessary  to  a  musical  edu- 
cation. Its  complete  organization,  and 
splendid  equipment,  offer  exceptional 
facilities   for   students. 

Complete  Curriculum 

Courses  in  every  branch  of  Music,  applied 
and   theoretical. 

Owing  to  the  Practical  Training 

In  our  Normal  Department,  graduates  are 
much  in  demand  as   teachers. 


The  Free  Privileges 

Of  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the  op- 
portunities of  ensemble  practice  and  ap- 
pearing before  audiences,  and  the  daily 
associations  are  invaluable  advantages  to 
the  music  student. 

A  Complete  Orchestra 

Offers  advanced  pupils  in  piano-forte, 
voice,  organ  and  violin  experience  in  re- 
hearsal and  public  appearance  with  or- 
chestral  accompaniment. 

Dramatic  Department 

Practical   training   in   acting. 


Address  RALPH  L.  FLANDERS.  General  Manager 


THE    STONE    SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,    Box    5,    New  York 
FIFTY-FOURTH     YEAR 

A  School  in  tiie  Heart  of  the  Open  Country.     Lower  School  for  Boys  9  to  12. 

LOCATION:     50  inllei  Irom  New  Vork.  on  a  spur  of  Storm  King  Mountain,  900  feet  above  sea  level.    Healthful,  invigoratinu, 
unusually  adapted  lo  a  ^aae  antl  simple  out-oi-door  liie. 

WORK:    Preparation  for  Collesje  or  Business  Liie:  recent  grraduates  in  13  leadin^f  colleges.     Each  boy  studied  physically  and 
n;entally  to  incre.i:,e  iiiciividual  eriiciency.     Sniall  Classes:    A  teacher  ior  every  seven  boys. 

ATHXiETICS:    Two  fields  with  excellent  facilities  tor  all  sports,  under  supervision :  hiking,  woods  life,  swimming  pool. 
y<^u  ays  invited  to  come  and  see  for  yourself.     Cataicg  sent  on  application. 
AliVAN  E.   DUKRE,,  Eeaamaste.- 


TBIWIIHUHUMIMIMIMT 


'Cmimng  jor  /f utliorship 

HoW  to  Write,  -What  to  Wr  ite, 
and  Where  to  sell . 

CulKVol^e  your  mind.  DeVelop 
your  literary  gifts. Master  IKe 
orl  of  self-eXpression.Make 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play,  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Dr.EsenWein  ally  by  Dr.  J.  Beig  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,  honest,  helpful  advice.      Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  hu  received  over  $5,000  for  (toriet  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $7S  «  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
<hey  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  Tht  Writer't  Library,  13  volumes;  descriplive 
Ixwklet  free.  We  also  publish  Tha  Writer '»  Monthly,  the  lead- 
ing magazine  for  luerary  workers ;  sample  copy  20  cents,  annual 
subscription  $2.00.  Besides  our  teaching  service,^  we  offer  a 
nianuscripl  criticism  Service. 

150-Page  illustrated  catalogue  free.  PItaK  AJd\ 

tfie;  Home  Carrespondcnce  School 

Dep't.  304   Springfield, Mass. 

CSTftOLISMED  I09T  (NCORPORATEI5    |90* 

WnHT]glBrMIWTMtMNHIMIMI>? 


DEAN  ACADEMY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS.      54th  YEAR 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  home- 
like atmosphere,  thorough  and  efficient  training 
in  every  department  of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal 
and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal  endowment  per- 
mits liberal  terms,  $350-$4So  per  year.  Special 
course    in    Domestic    Science. 

Fur   catalogue   and   information   address 
ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE.  Litt.D..  Principal 
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HOME 
STUDY 


Courses  in  more 
thctn  40  subjects 
are  given  by  cor- 
respondence. 

Address 


0I1|?  MnittprHitH  of  CHIitrago 

(I)iv.   VI)     Cliir.lR,),    III. 


A 


SAIESIMEN— City  or  Traveling  S 


<perience 

Send  fur  list  of  line.s  and  full  particularsT  Prepare  iii 
spare  titne  to  earn  the  big  salaries — $2,500  to  $10,000 
a  year.  Employment  .';ervirc<!  rendered  members.  National 
Salesmen 's  Training  Association.     Dept.  1 6  0  -H,  Chicago,  111 


I  Book  on  Law  Free 


Write  today  for  our  new  ni-page  book 

on  "The  Power  of  Law  Training."  It  carries 

a  vital  and  inspirinf?  messaRe  to  evt-ry  ambitioua 

man.    Find  out  about  the  opportunities  that  await 

the  law  trained  man.     Find  out  how  you  can  learn 

from  maBtcrs  of  the  law  right  in  your  own  home. 

No  obliKations.    The  book  la  absolutely   FREE. 

1V|>]»a  Tfsrtav— ""'"'  while  we  are  makine  a 

T»IilC  mUUct^    special  reduced  price  offer. 

n  Corraspondsnc*  Schcol  of  Law 
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between  the  Meuse  and  the  Argonne 
and  were  delivering  numerous  and  de- 
termined counter-attacks  in  their  ef- 
forts to  check  the  Americans. 

Had  the  Germans  been  in  a  position 
to  feed  more  troops  into  this  sector,  it 
is  possible  that  they  might  have  been 
able  to  halt  the  American  advance. 
But  in  accordance  with  the  plans  for 
the  general  offensive,  the  enemy  was 
being  engaged  all  along  the  front  at 
the  same  time.  The  armies  of  Gen- 
eral Pershing  and  General  Gouraud 
had  struck  on  September  26;  next  day 
the  First  and  Third  British  armies  at- 
tacked the  Hindenburg  line  between 
St.  Quentin  and  Cambrai  and  on  the 
28th  this  attack  was  extended  south- 
ward to  La  Fere  by  the  Fourth  British 
army  and  the  First  French  army.  On 
the  same  date  the  Belgian  army  and 
the  Second  British  army  advanced  in 
Flanders  between  Dixmude  and  Ypres. 
The  enemy  was  thus  forced  to  meet 
the  attacks  everywhere  with  a  fast  di- 
minishing supply  of  reserves. 

But  the  country  to  which  he  had 
now  been  driven  back  by  the  Ameri- 
can army  was  admirably  suited  to  the 
kind  of  defense  to  which  he  was  neces- 
sarily committed.  The  powerfully  in- 
trenched Kriemliilde  Stellung  lay 
across  the  rolling  hills  behind  the  ad- 
vanced positions,  its  flanks  resting  se- 
curely on  the  bastions  of  the  Argonne 
and  the  Hights  of  the  Meuse,  whose 
crossfire  on  the  battle  line  and  rear 
areas  of  the  Americans  became  more 
and  more  deadly  the  further  the  attack 
of  the  latter  was  pushed.  Constantly 
harassed  by  this  fire  in  rear  and 
phy"ically  worn  down  by  burrowing 
in  fox  holes  in  the  cold,  rainy  weather, 
the  American  attack  divisions  lost 
much  of  their  driving  power  after  Sep- 
tember 29  and  General  Pershing  de- 
cided that  in  order  to  register  decided 
progress  again,  a  fresh  general  attack 
should  be  prepared.  Accordingly  he 
gave  instructions  that  a  line  of  re- 
sistance be  organized  thru  Dannevoux- 
Nantillois  -  Charpentry  -  Montblainville- 
Apremont,  and  that  this  line  be  held 
while  additional  supplies,  especially 
of  artillery  ammunition,  were  being 
accumulated  from  the  rear  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  renewed  advance  which 
was  set  for  the  moi'ning  of  October  4. 
This  advance  inaugurated  the  second 
and  by  far  the  most  stubborn  phase 
of  the  battle  which  ended  only  with 
the  clean  break-thru  of  November  1 
that  forced  the  German  army  into  pre- 
cipitate retreat.  It  will  be  described  in 
the  next  article  of  this  series. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Angry  Purchaser — Didn't  you  tell  me 
that  you  had  got  as  many  as  twelve  eggs 
iu  one  day  from  those  eight  hens  you  sold 
me? 

Poultry  Raiser — Yes.  ma'am. 

Angry  Purehaser — Then  why  is  it  that 
I'm  never  able  to  get  more  than  two  eggs 
from  them  and  sometimes  not  so  many  in 
one  day? 

Poultry  Raiser — I  don't  know,  ma'am, 
unless  it's  because  you  look  for  eggs  too 
often.  Now.  if  you  look  for  them  only  once 
a  week  I  feel  quite  positive  that  you  will 
get  .iust  as  many  eggs  in  one  day  as  I  did. 
— Chicago  Neics. 
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Open  the  Door  to  (liina 

{Continued  from  page  lOS) 
the  Powers  concerned.  Hence  their  true 
activities  had  to  be  looked  for  outside 
the  scope  of  the  consortium. 

When  one  looks  back  upon  the  pre- 
war conditions  of  investment  in  China, 
one  sees  that  Great  Britain.  France. 
Germany  ami  the  United  States  were 
in  sharp  contest  reyardins:  invest- 
ments in  railways,  canals,  minin,sr,  etc., 
each  entrenched  in  its  respective  eco- 
nomic sphere.  As  a  result  of  this,  even 
fraudulent  methods  sometimes  obtained 
in  the  ncjrotiation  for  various  loans 
and  the  development  of  China  has  been 
considerably  retarded.  But  enuring:  the 
.iireat  war,  these  western  nations,  be- 
ing: compelled  to  devote  all  their  en- 
erpries  to  the  prosecution  of  the  con- 
flict, could  not  pay  due  attention  to 
eastern  problems.  Upon  cessation  of 
the  hostilities  the  bellis'erent  Powers 
had  to  provide  huge  sums  for  their 
own  work  of  reconstruction  and  most 
of  them,  except  England  and  America, 
will  be  unable  to  render  notable  finan- 
cial assistance  to  China  for  a  number 
of  years  to  come.  It  follows  then  that 
.Japan.  America  and  Eng-land  are  the 
only  Powers  which  can  supply  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  development 
of  China. 

The  genesis  of  the  friendly  relation 
between  China  and  Japan  dates  back 
to  a  very  remote  antiquity  and  the 
fact  that  both  countries,  geographi- 
cally and  economically  so  closely  con- 
nected, are  bound  to  stand  and  fall  to- 
gether is  fully  recognized  by  the  intel- 
ligent classes  of  both  nations.  !More- 
over  the  furtherance  of  the  welfare 
and  the  development  of  the  industry 
of  China  are  what  Japan  has  openly 
advocated  for  many  years.  Now  that 
China  is  in  most  urgent  need  of  for- 
eign money  for  her  national  finance 
Japan  naturally  cannot  refuse  to  satis- 
fy a  part  of  her  demand.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  United  States,  true  to  its 
national  ideals  and  principles,  has, 
over  a  period  of  years,  contributed  re- 
markably to  the  enlightenment  of  the 
Chinese  in  the  fields  of  religion,  edu- 
cation, charity,  etc.  The  principles  of 
the  "open  door"  and  "equal  oppor- 
tunity" were  first  proposed  by  the 
United  States,  and  consequently  her 
business  interests  gradually  began  to 
attach  great  weight  to  the  work  of  in- 
vestment in  China.  Vastly  enriched  by 
the  war,  with  a  huge  stock  of  ma- 
terials, and  her  industries  keyed  up  to 
the  iiighest  pitch,  the  great  Republic  of 
the  West  is  in  a  position  to  supply 
China  with  ample  aid.  Thus  Japan  and 
America  not  only  will  play  an  import- 
ant role  within  the  new  consoi-tium 
now  in  process  of  formation,  but  they 
have  the  possibility  of  cooperation  to  a 
large  extent  in  Chinese  business  out- 
side the  groap  as  w?ll.  Consequently? 
the  destiny  of  China  hangs  largely 
upon  the  policies  to  be  adopted  by  both 
countries  toward  her  and  any  incon- 
sistency betv/een  them  will  be  unfortu- 
nate not  cniy  for  China  but  for  Amer- 
ica and  Japan.  The  economic  develop- 
ment of   China,  then,  necessitates   the 


For  You,  Also 

Teeth  that  glisten — safer  teeth 

.///  stdli'i'ii-nls  ap[^rii:',-(l  hy  Iti(/li   dental  aitllutriliiW 


You  see  glistening  teeth  wherever 
you  look  today.  Perhaps  you  wonder 
how  the  owners  get  them. 

Ask  and  they  will  tell  you.  Millions 
are  now  using  a  new  method  of  teeth 
cleaning.  This  is  to  urge  you  to  try 
it — without  cost — and  see  what  it  does 
for  your  teeth. 

Why  teeth  discolor 

Your  teeth  are  coated  by  a  viscous 
film.  You  can  feel  it  with  your  tongue. 
It  dims  the  teeth,  and  modern  science 
traces  most  tooth  troubles  to  it. 

Film  clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices 
and  stays.  The  ordinary  tooth  paste 
does  not  dissolve  it,  so  the  tooth  brush 
fails  to  end  it.  As  a  result,  few  people 
have  escaped  tooth  troubles,  despite  the 
daily  brushing. 


It  is  the  film-coat  that  discolors — 
not  the  teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of  tar- 
tar. It  holds  food  substance  which  fer- 
ments and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid 
in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause 
decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea.  So  all  these  troubles  have 
been  constantly  increasing. 

Now  they  remove  it 

Dental  science,  after  years  of  search- 
ing, has  found  a  film  combatant.  Able 
authorities  have  amply  proved  its  effi- 
ciency. Millions  of  people  have  watched 
its  results. 

The  method  is  embodied  in  a  denti- 
frice called  Pepsodent.  And  this  tooth 
paste  is  made  to  in  every  way  meet 
modern  dental  requirements. 


Active  pepsin  now  applied 


The  film  is  albuminous  matter.  So 
Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  di- 
gestant  of  albumin.  The  object  is  to 
dissolve  the  film,  then  to  day  by  day 
combat  it. 

This  method  long  seemed  impossi- 
ble. Pepsin  must  be  activated,  and  the 
usual  agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to  the 
teeth.  But  science  has  found  a  harm- 
less activating  method.  Now  active 
pepsin  can  be  daily  applied,  and  forced 
wherever  the  film  goes. 

^^^  ^^^■---i^^iBi^««     PAT.  OFF.    m 
REG.  U.S.   ^i^K^i^^^m^^^mi^mam^m^ 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant  com- 
bined with  two  other  modern  requi- 
sites. Now  advised  by  leading 
dentists  everjrwhere  and  supplied 
by  all  druggists  in  large  tubes. 


Two  other  new-day  methods  are  com- 
bined with  this.  Thus  Pepsodent  in 
three  ways  shows  unique  efficiency. 

Watch  the  results  for  yourself.  Send 
the  coupon  for  a  lo-Day  Tube.  Note 
how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film. 
See  how  the  teeth  whiten  as  the  film- 
coat  disappears. 

This  test  will  be  a  revelation.  It  will 
bring  to  you  and  yours,  we  think,  a  new 
teeth  cleaning  era.  Cut  out  the  coupon 
so   you   won't   forget. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE    PEPSODENT    COMPANY 

Dept.  693,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 

Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 
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CUNAF^D  ANCHOR 


U    R    O   P    E 


Seasick  ? 

Be  guided  by  the  experience 

of  thousands  of  travelers  the 

world  over  and  use 

MOTHERSILUS 

SEASICK  REMEDY 

It  prevents  and  relieves  nausea. 
Officially  adopted  by  Steamship 
Companies  on  both  fresh  and  salt 
water.  Contains  no  cocaine,  mor- 
phine, opium,  chloral,  coal  tar  pro- 
ducts or  their  derivatives, nor  other 
habit  forming  drugs. 

Sold  by  leading  druggists  —  60c 
and  $1.20  oil  guarantee  of  satisfac- 
tion or  money  refunded. 

MOTHERSILL  REMEDY  CO. 

DETROIT    .  MICHIGAN 


Tickets,   Tours,    Cruises 

EUROPE    and    WEST   INDIES 

Carsful  Personal  Service  given  to  each  individual 
American  Travel  Club,  Box  S  426.  Wilminsjton,  Del. 


MANUSCRIPT 

Suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK  issue;  any 
field,  25,000  words  and  upwards,  carefully  read 
and  considered  WITHOUT  charge.  Published  un- 
der our  imp'int  and  manai;enietit.  in  A-i  style,  if 
accepted.  Copy  must  be  forwarded  COMPLETE 
to  warrant  examination.  Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.. 
Inc.,    Boston,   Mass. 


TABLETS 


BRONZE 

iRKE  BOOK  OF  DESIGNS 

Jno.  Williams.  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry 

(Dept.  S4,)  556  W.  27tli  St.,  New  York  City 


Cut  ont  this  ad  and  mail  it  to  ns,  with  your  name  and 
adiesa  (no  money);  and  we  will  send  you  our  FAMOUS 
KARNAK  RAZOR  by  return  mail,  postpaid.  You  may  use 
the  razor  for  30  davs  FREE;  then  if  you  like  it,  pay  ns 
$1.85.    If  you  don't  like  it  return  it.    SEND  NO  MONEY. 

MORE  COMPANY.    Dept.  350     St.  Louis.  Mo. 


PURE  MAPLE  SUGAR  AND  SYRUP 

Producer  to  Consumer.     Sample,  Prices  and  Reference 
on  request. 

VERD:M0NT  FARIVIS.  Waits6eld,  Vt. 


How  We  Improved  Our  Memory 
In  One  Evening 

The  Amazing  Experience  of 
VICTOR  JONES  AND  HIS  WIFE 

This  Booklet  Is  Free  Send  For  It 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
311    Sixth  Avenue  New  York 
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A  Better  Days*  Work  is  the  contribution  of 

Flowers  to  the  business  world's  efificiency 
'See  what  a  difference  they'll  make  on  your  desk. 


JiiuMm 


It  5  gntitl  business  to  rcmfmher  y  ntr  ruittmiers  with  Flowers 
through  the  tlonsts   Teleyruph  Deli)  ery  Association 

->.  K.   j'^'T;  .'.'  ?'')/  .<J.o^!:^yj.,'tfr-:^7,^y..M'-''Wy''f'^l.t--l 


cooperation  of  America  and  Japan,  and 
with  it  will  come  a  concert  between  the 
three  Powers  bordering  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  the  preservation  of  China's 
territorial  integrity  and  the  progress 
of  her  civilization. 

In  the  circumstances  above  men- 
tioned we  approve  of  the  proposal  pre- 
sented by  America  for  organizing  the 
new  consortium  in  China,  and  earn- 
estly desire  that  the  group  in  question 
may  soon  come  into  existence  and  act 
satisfactorily  as  an  international  or- 
gan for  investment  in  China.  We  are, 
however,  sorry  to  hear  that  there  are 
some  who  are  inclined  to  misunder- 
stand the  special  position  of  Japan  in 
China.  Xhe  relations  of  the  various 
Powers  with  China  are  by  no  means 
identical  whether  we  view  them  from 
the  geographical,  political,  financial  or 
historical  point  of  view.  It  is  therefore 
no  easy  task  to  bring  the  financial  re- 
lations of  these  Powers  with  China  un- 
der the  same  rule  and  to  keep  them  all 
in  harmony.  For  instance,  some  parts 
of  Manchuria  and  Mongolia  which  are 
adjacent  to  our  country  have  the  most 
important  relation  with  us  in  view  of 
the  requirements  of  our  national  de- 
fense and  economic  existence,  so  that 
our  position  in  those  districts  is  en- 
tirely different  in  its  origin  and  char- 
acter from  that  of  other  Powers  in 
any  other  parts  of  China.  But  while  we 
demand  from  other  interested  Powers 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  Japan  has 
thus  special  position  in  Manchuria 
and  Mongolia,  we  must  not  be  under- 
stood to  lay  exclusive  claim  to  those 
districts  and  shut  out  others  from  the 
work  of  developing  their  natural  re- 
sources. We  approve  in  principle  of 
the  maintenance  of  "equal  opportun- 
ity" and  the  "open  door"  policy  in 
China,  but  when  it  is  a  question  of 
economic  enterprises  which  may  have 
a  serious  effect  upon  our  national  se- 
curity and  economic  existence,  we  feel 
that  our  legitimate  claims  should  be 
listened  to,  for  they  are  based  upon 
the  idea  of  self-preservation  without 
any  taint  of  territorial  or  political  am- 
bition or  any  intention  of  extending- 
our  sphere  of  influence.  Many  of  the 
Chinese  problems,  when  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  Europe  and  America, 
may  be  regarded  as  mere  questions  of 
sentiment  or  financial  interests.  For 
us,  they  have  often  a  direct  bearing  on 
our  national  welfare  and  existence. 
This  is  what  we  are  anxious  should  be 
satisfactorily  understood  by  others. 

Should  America  and  Japan  really  de- 
sire to  act  in  concert  for  the  future 
with  regard  to  the  various  undertak- 
ings in  China,  it  would  first  of  all  be 
necessary  that  the  capitalists,  business 
men  and  others  in  both  countries 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing and  coming  to  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  mutual  position  in  China  by 
frank  expression  of  their  opinion, 
which  would  surely  lead  tj  friendly 
cooperative  relations.  The  collision  of 
sentiments  such  as  we  have  feared 
might  occur  between  the  two  nations, 
has  been  due  in  the  main  to  temporary 
misunderstanding  or  the  intrigues  of 
those  whose  obj'^ct  it  is  to  estrange  one 
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from  the  other.  But  if  the  people  of 
these  two  countries  come  in  contact 
with  each  other  and  arrive  at  full  un- 
derstanding: of  the  mutual  situation 
and  the  advantages  of  their  coopera- 
tion, such  fear  of  friction  will  surely 
be  swept  away  at  once.  In  this  regard 
we  heartily  welcome  Americans  who 
visit  the  Far  East  and  give  us  an  op- 
portunity of  exchanging  views  on 
various  problems.  Some  time  ago,  ^Ir. 
Abbott  of  the  Continental  &  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Chicago  and,  a  little 
later.  Mr.  Lamont  of  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.,  came  to  our  country  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  financial 
group,  while  the  American  Silk  Mis- 
sion, headed  by  Mr.  Cheney  and  an- 
other party  headed  by  Mr.  Vanderlip 
have  ust  paid  us  a  visit.  Now  Mr. 
Strong,  president  of  the  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  is  also  staying 
here.  All  of  these  American  gentlemen 
have  met  officials  and  business  men 
here  and  both  sides  exchanged  their 
views  quite  frankly.  Wc  believe  their 
visits  over  here  have  had  a  gi'eat  ef- 
fect upon  the  future  concert  of  the 
American  and  Japanese  capitalists, 
and  who  can  deny  that  if  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  two  Powers  which  face 
each  other  across  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  claim  to  stand  for  the  tei'i'itorial 
integrity  and  the  "open  door"  policy 
in  China,  be  firmly  cemented,  it  will 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  Chinese 
nation  of  450,000,000  inhabitants  by  the 
development  of  her  natural  resources 
and  greatly  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  in  the  Orient,  there- 
by helping  to  bring  about  a  real  .I'oint 
life  among  the  nations  of  the  world? 
Tohjo 

Forced  Labor  in  Russia 

{Continued  from  page  102) 

of  them — but  having  once  bumped 
their  heads  they  recognize  that  there 
is  a  stone  wall  and  they  are  doing 
their  best  to  surmount  it — which  is 
sensible  of  them.  It  is  an  interesting 
experiment  to  watch — from  a  safe  dis- 
tance. If  they  succeed  and  show  us  a 
fairer  land  beyond  then  we  shall  all 
rejoice  and  consider  whether  we  should 
follow  their  example.  If  they  fail  the 
rest  of  the  world  will  be  relieved  of 
the  temptation  to  take  that  road  toward 
Utopia.  They  are  to  be  condemned  not 
for  their  desire  to  try  new  paths  to 
happiness,  but  for  taking  advantage  of 
the  confusion  of  their  country  to  seize 
dictatorial  power  and  force  a  hundred 
and  fifty  million  to  follow  their 
chimerical  ideas.  Whatever  may  be  the 
outcome  their  recklessness  and  ruth- 
lessness  have  brought  ruin  upon  the 
greatest  country  of  Europe  and  Asia. 


Andy,  a  negro  porter  at  a  Broadway 
theater,  belongs  to  a  lodge.  The  other  night 
the  lodge  met  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
changing  rooms,  but  Andy  didn't  get  there. 
We  met  him  on  Broadway  and  he  said  the 
organization  was  to  have  new  quarters. 

"Did  you  vote  for  a  change?"  we  asked. 

"I  wasn't  at  de  meetin'."  replied  Andy, 
"but  I  voted  by  peroxide." — New  York 
Globe. 


mov- 
ing Alpine 
aciers,  glistening  like  giant 
pearls,  grind  their  world-old 
way  in  Glacier  National  Park. 
Modern  hotels  and  rustic  Swiss 
chaletsafford  genuine  comrort. 
Tours  via  motor,  saddle-horse 
and  launch,  arranged  by  day, 
week  or  month.  Or,  why  not 
walk  through? 

"  Glaci'i''  is  your  only  national  park  on  the 
main  line  of  a  transcontinental  railroad. 

En  route  to  North  Pacific  Coast,  Alaska  and  California,  visit  Lake      ,••* 
Chelan,  Mt.  Rainier  and  Crater  Lake  National  Parks.  ,,• 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  and  Aeroplane  map  ^,»* 

of  Glacier  National  Pjrk,  and  Summer  Tourist  ,••        c.  t.  Stone 

Fares,  or  inquire  of  nearest  ticket  or  tourist  agent  ^t**      pass.Traf.Mgr. 

C.  E.  STONE,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager       .,•*  n^o?  F'sreluVw  nn' 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  *  1/   pi-r.      - 


Glacier 

National  Park 


The  Couple 
Who 
Spent 
Every 
Cent 


"The  things  that  tvent  through   my  mind  during  that 

alow    process    of    getting    well,    made    me    feel    like    a 

criminal." 

WHERE  did  it  all  go  ?  Forbes  earned  a  good  salary. 
Neither  he  nor  Mrs.  Forbes  could  be  accused  of  extrava- 
gance. But  somehow  they  could  never  keep  more  than  a  few 
dollars  ahead  of  expenses.  Then  something  happened  that 
gave  them  a  scare — and  out  of  it  they  found  an  easy  way  to 
get  on  EASY  STREET. 

Write  for  free  booklet  called  "The  Coxvfde  Who  Spent  Every  Cent." 
INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION,  311  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York 
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8%  Yield 

Guaranteed 
Short  Term  Notes 

Profitable 
Conversion  Right 

Large  Future 
Earnings  Assured 

The  borrower, 
being  engaged  in 
a  fundamental  in- 
dustry on  which 
many  others  are 
dependent,  will 
command  in  fu- 
ture all  of  the 
business  which  its 
facilities  will  per- 
mit it  to  accept. 

This  business,  now 
under  contract, 
has  been  under- 
taken on  a  basis 
which  will  prove 
very  profitable. 


Ask  for  Circular 
No.  1078-AB 


Honghteling&Go. 

(Est.  1865.    Inc.  1918) 

10  South  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago 

Detroit  Cleveland 


St.  Louis 


Milwaukee 

{K252) 


Europe's  Crisis  and  America's  Problem 


{Continued  from  i)age  100) 


large,  however,  that  the  problem  of 
financinsr  the  excess  of  imports  con- 
tinues to  be  among  the  main  British 
problems. 

A  similar  problem  is  faced  by  the 
other  Entente  nations.  The  imports  of 
France  in  1919,  calculating  the  franc 
at  par,  exceeded  the  exports  by  $4,- 
100,000,000.  The  imports  of  Italy  were 
$2,500,000,000  greater  than  her  ex- 
ports. These  nations  have  needed  far 
more  than  normal  imports.  They  wei*e 
bare  of  raw  material  and  food.  They 
required  machinery,  fuel,  forest  prod- 
ucts. Their  industries  were  prostrate 
and  they  had  little  to  export.  Their  in- 
come from  foreign  investments,  tourist 
travel,  remittances  from  emigrants, 
either  entirely  disappeared  or  was 
sharply  cut  down.  The  deterioration  in 
the  value  of  their  currency  caused  by 
inflation  was  naturally  followed  by  ex- 
tremely disastrous  consequences  for 
foreign  exchange,  so  that  everything 
they  bought  cost  them,  measured  in 
their  own  currency,  two  or  four  times 
a  normal  price.  Their  total  imports 
reckoned  in  their  own  currency  values 
were  swelled  into  huge  totals  measured 
in  money  price,  altho  the  increase  in 
physical  amount  might  not  be  large. 

In  most  of  the  countries  there  has 
developed  a  political  safety  valve  in 
the  form  of  a  considei-able  representa- 
tion in  the  parliaments  of  labor  or 
Socialistic  votes.  The  Labor  party  in 
England  now  forms  the  chief  opposi- 
tion party.  The  French  election,  how- 
ever, returned  a  surprisingly  conserva- 
tive Chamber.  In  Italy  the  Socialists 
hold  enough  seats  in  the  present  Par- 
liament so  that  their  participation  in 
the  government  has  acted  against  a  re- 
pression of  radical  sentiment  until  it 
explodes. 

There  should  not  be  a  Bolshevik  de- 
velopment in  Italy.  If  the  people  can 
only  be  given  work  and  food,  there 
will  probably  be  no  serious  political 
disturbance  there.  Italy  must  have 
food,  raw  material  and  coal,  or  the 
economic  pressure  will  become  desper- 
ate. To  obtain  those  necessities  she 
will  need  for  a  year  or  two,  at  least, 
much  foreign  credit  to  pay  for  the 
deficit  in  her  foreign  trade  balance.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  the  tide  of 
Italian  emigration  has  turned.  Since 
December  the  outward  flow  exceeds 
the  number  returning.  Emigration 
promises  to  become  very  large  and  will 
be  increasingly  helpful  in  settling 
Italy's  foreign  trade  deficit. 

At  the  moment  the  greatest  danger 
spot  lies  in  Germany.  Weighted  by  an 
indefinite  indemnity,  the  minimum  be- 
ing larger  than  it  seems  likely  the 
Germans  could  possibly  pay,  facing  ex- 
treme difficulty  in  eff'ecting  foreign 
credits  with  which  to  buy  food  and  raw 
material  desperately  needed,  deterior- 
ated in  morale,  with  a  government  un- 
able to  cope  with  most  perplexing  dif- 
ficulties, a  transportation  system  badly 
demoralized,  and  an  insufficient  food 
supply,  there  should  be  no  surprise  at 
the    revolution    which    the    Ebert    Gov- 


ernment is  facing.  Concessions  have 
been  made  to  the  Radicals  which,  even 
tho  the  present  Government  -stands, 
will  make  new  and  dangerous  situa- 
tions. 

The  greatest  immediate  danger  in 
Europe,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  in  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  radical  forces  in  Ger- 
many will  gain  control,  resulting  in 
the  adoption  of  some  modified  fonn  of 
Soviet  Bolshevism.  If  that  happened, 
the  most  natural  succeeding  step  would 
be  some  sort  of  coalition  with  Russia. 
Economically  the  two  nations  supple- 
ment one  another  in  a  way  that  makes 
some  sort  of  economic  union  between 
Russia  and  Germany  seem  unavoid- 
able. Russia's  endless  agricultural  pos- 
sibilities, with  a  huge  peasant  popula- 
tion, offer  to  Germany  a  prospect  for 
obtaining  food  in  exchange  for  manu- 
factured goods  from  Germany's  highly 
organized  industrial  plants.  Germany's 
genius  for  organization  may  find 
broad  opportunities  for  its  display  in 
the  disorganized  field  of  transporta- 
tion, industry,  and  government  in 
Russia. 

In  Russia  there  is  a  Red  Army  of 
three  million  men.  A  seriously  large 
fraction,  perhaps  over  ten  per  cent,  of 
that  army  is  well  trained.  Trotzky  has 
developed  into  a  military  organizing 
genius.  A  coalition  of  the  military 
power  of  Russia  with  that  of  Germany, 
Russian  military  leadership  being  sup- 
plemented by  German  experience, 
would  offer  to  the  Entente  a  most  dif- 
ficult problem.  If  that  coalition  were 
ever  found  to  include  Japan,  the  whole 
world  would  be  affected  by  the  result. 

A  serious  difficulty  that  a  German- 
Russian  coalition  would  encounter 
would  be  the  demoralized  transporta- 
tion system  in  Russia,  which  would 
make  the  moving  of  food  and  an  army 
a  formidable  task.  The  chaotic  cur- 
rency situation  in  Russia  would  also 
add  to  the  difficulties.  The  printing  of 
money  has  gone  on  at  the  rate  of  mil- 
lions of  rubles  a  day.  Incidentally,  a 
thing  hinted  at  ten  months  ago — the 
counterfeiting  of  the  currency  of  other 
countries  in  the  Russian  press — has  be- 
come a  grave  reality.  I  have  recently 
talked  with  a  i-eturned  traveler  from 
Russia  who  showed  me  a  counterfeit 
Bank  of  England  note  and  counterfeit 
British  currency  notes  %v^hich  would 
easily  pass  current  even  under  the  eyes 
of  experienced  handlers  of  money.  This 
gentleman  reported  to  me  that  he  per- 
sonally saw  £20,000,000  of  Bank  of 
England  notes  which  were  captured 
from  the  Reds  when  they  were  driven 
fi'om  Odessa,  destroyed  by  Deniken's 
men. 

While  these  forces  have  been  oper- 
ating in  Eui'ope,  we  in  America  have 
played  a  role  since  the  armistice  of 
which  we  can  hardly  be  pi'oud.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  granted  consider- 
able credits.  Our  Goveimment  has  run 
up  a  total  loan  to  the  Allies  of  prac- 
tically $10,000,000,000.  Since  the  armis- 
tice there  has  been  supplied  from  this 
source  credit  to  the  amount  of  $2,750,- 
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000,000.  No  intei-est  on  our  Govern- 
ment loans  to  the  Allies  has  been 
paid  and  it  is  not  now  expected 
that  any  will  be  paid  for  the  present. 
In  one  way  and  another  we  managed 
to  finance  our  excess  of  exports  in 
1919.  Our  exports  for  that  calendar 
year  reached  the  hupre  total  of  $8,000,- 
000,000  ag:ainst  $4,000,000,000  of  im- 
ports. It  hardly  seems  probable  that 
we  can  continue  to  finance  favorable 
trade  balances  of  such  extent.  We  are 
likely  to  see  our  imports  rise  and  our 
exports  decline. 

While  all  Europe  has  been  affected 
by  the  inflation  of  bank  credits  and 
currency  we  have  experienced  the 
same  phenomena  in  America  in  only 
a  less  deirree.  During:  the  war  period 
we  added  to  our  purchasing:  medium  in 
the  shape  of  bank  credits  and  currency 
more  than  $15,000,000,000.  We  doubled 
our  purchasing:  medium,  altho  Ave 
added  little  to  the  thino:s  to  buy.  Our 
physical  production  in  1919  was  only 
6  per  cent  larsrer  than  in  1914. 

In  the  period  since  the  armistice  we 
have  used  in  domestic  expansion  much 
that  mifrht  have  been  used  in  saving: 
Europe  from  progressing:  toward  the 
present  dangrer  point  in  industrial  dis- 
organization. We  have  been  extrava- 
gant in  our  consumption  of  goods  and 
in  our  domestic  use  of  credit.  T"he  main 
reason  for  the  great  rise  in  prices,  car- 
rying the  general  level  to  two  and  one- 
half  times  what  it  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1914,  has  been  the  increase  in 
our  bank  credits  and  currency.  That 
increase  went  on  after  the  armistice 
more  rapidly  than  it  did  during  the 
period  in  which  we  were  actively  at 
war.  We  have  lacked  information  and 
leadership.  Our  Government  has  given 
us  little  authoritative  information  and 
less  leadership.  Our  bankers  have  been 
engrossed  with  their  domestic  concerns 
and  have  given  only  secondary  consid- 
eration to  the  foreign  situation.  World 
leadership  was  laid  at  our  feet,  but  we 
have  not  assumed  its  responsibilities 
and  we  may  lose  some  of  the  oppor- 
tunities that  might  have  been  ours. 

We  need  to  understand  that  thei-e 
are  two  sides  to  foreign  trade — that  it 
means  something  more  than  selling 
goods  abroad — and  if  in  the  future  we 
are  to  have  large  favorable  trade  bal- 
ances we  must  cooperate  in  financing 
the  credit  to  pay  for  them. 

We  are  in  a  position  in  which  it  is 
easily  possible  for  us  to  lose  a  large 
amount  of  gold  even  in  the  face  of  a 
favorable  trade  balance.  The  loss  of 
gold  from  our  bank  reserves  means 
taking  away  the  foundation  from  un- 
der a  part  of  our  high  ci'edit  structure. 
We  have  twenty-five  times  as  much 
bank  credit  as  we  have  gold  base,  and 
the  loss  of  gold  means  that  the  credit 
structure  we  built  on  the  gold  must  be 
otherwise  cared  for  or  liquidated. 

The  crisis  in  Europe  is  at  hand.  We 
may  not  know  what  way  it  will  turn 
until  food  is  available  from  the  next 
harvest.  If  the  people  who  are  most 
hard  pressed  for  food  can  go  thru  to 
the  next  harvest  without  the  pressure 
driving  them  into  political  revolution, 
Europe  may  start  back  toward  re- 
cuperation.   If   the   revolution   in    Ger- 
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^     for  outdoor  days— 
Guaranty  Travelers  Checks 

^"^ Safer  than  Cash'^'^ 

•rY7"HEN  THE  CALL  OF  TiiF.  OPEN  takes  you 
W  away,  carry  your  lunds  in  Guaranty 
Travelers  Checks — the  safe  and  conve- 
nient form  in  which  to  take  travel  money. 

Your  Guaranty  Travelers  Checks 
will  be  accepted  as  money,  wherever  you  go; 
yet,  if  lost,  their  value  can  be  replaced.  And 
carrying  these  checks  is  better  than  depend- 
ing upon  your  check  book — because  they  • 
identify  you  immediately. 

Guaranty  Travelers  Checks  are 
supplied  in  compact,  durable  wallets,  handy, 
and  neat  in  appearance,  in  Sio,  S20,  S50, 
and  $100  denominations.  They  cost  but 
50  cents  per  5 100. 

Get  them  at  your  bank 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

NEW  YORK      LONDOX      LIVERPOOL      PARIS      HAVRE      BRUSSELS 


Capital  and  Surplus 
Resources  more  than 


$50,000,000 
S8oo,ooo,ooo 
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What  return 

do  you  get 

for  your  savings? 

In  former  years  (!';  was  considered  a 
big  return  witliout  taking  undue  rislt. 
Now,  wlien  (Government  bonds  yield  this 
and  Nvlien  tlie  premier  bonds  of  Euro- 
pean nations  may  be  bouglit  at  far  more 
attractive  yields  with  possibilities  for 
greater  proflts  than  have  been  offered  in 
many  dei'ndes  it  may  be  well  to  consult 
these   opportunities. 

Our  Special  Monthly  Instalment  Plan 
increases  your  immediate  purchasing 
power  by  enabling  you  to  pay  'lO'/c  down 
and  lOTr  a  month  and  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  present  attractive  pi  ices  of 
these   Foreign   Issues. 

Send  for  our  Book  F.G.B.-23,  also  ask 
for  88-Li.Ii.  which  gives  details  of  our 
Monthly  Instalment  Plan  and  its  special 
privileges. 


niJNHAM&(a 

W^^       Investment  Securities       ^^ll 

43  Exchange  Place  New  York 

Telephones  8300-16  Hanover 


Is  the  story  of  Peter  Perkins  and  how  he  no- 
cumulated  $10,000  in  tenyearsby  investinc 
$25  a  mouth  in  higrh-grade  listed  stocks  and 
bonds,  on  a  novel  plan.  "Getting:  Ahead"  is 
ns  interesting  as  anything  you  ever  read. 
Thous.ands  have  read  it  and  are  now  "gettlnff 
ahead"  financially  on  the  same  pl.in. 

You  will  be  fascinated  with  it.  But  better  still.  It  will  show 
you  a  new  way  to  invest  your  savings  n*onthly— how  to  get 
Interest,  plus  a  PROFIT,  on  your  m-ney-wlthout  sacrilicinz 
safety.    Wo  send  it  free.    WRITE  FCR  IT  TODAY. 

KRIESEL&CO. 

INVB/TMEMT  BAHKERy 

1 41X  Sontfa  la  Salle  SLChica^o 

— p^BB^M^g— ^BlimM^I  ill 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered  there 
are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism.  Absolute 
safety  is  the  first  retiuisite  and  adequate  and  uni- 
form return  eciually  important,  and  these  seem 
inciunpatible.  Aside  from  government  bunds,  the 
relurn  under  which  is  small,  there  is  nothing  more 
^ine  and  certain  than  an  annuity  with  the 
METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by 
which  Ihc  incoine  guaranteed  for  a  certain  life- 
llnie  is  larger  by  far  tlian  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for  sav- 
ings, or  invested  in  securities  giving  reasonable 
safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $.1,000  by  a  man  aged 
ti"  uduld  proude  an  annual  income  of  $623.60 
iil)~iihitelv  beyijiiil  inieslion  of  doubt.  The  Annuity 
Department.  METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY, Neu  York,  uill  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at    any    age,    male    or    female. 


The  United  States 

Life  Insurance 

Company 

in  the  City  of  New  York 

Organized  1850.  Non-Participating 
Policies  only.  Over  Forty-Five 
Million  Dollars  Paid  to  Policyhold- 
ers. 

John  P.  Munn,  M.  D  ,  President. 

Good  territory  open  for  liigh  class,  personal 
producers,  under  direct  contracts  with  the 
Compajiy.  Address  Home  Office,  277 
Broadway,    New    York    City. 


many  extends,  if  the  want  and  despair 
in  other  countries  lead  to  other  revo- 
lutions, if  work  has  to  be  found  for  the 
Russian  army,  there  may  be  opened  a 
new  chapter  in  the  world  tragedy.  The 
economic  principles  which  have  been 
the  great  moving  foi'ces,  and  which  I 
have  tried  briefly  to  outline,  are,  I  be- 
lieve, almost  as  inexorable  as  natural 
laws.  These  forces  are  divergent  and 
complicated.  No  one  can  predict  with 
certainty  what  the  resultant  will  be. 
To  me  it  is  not  an  evidence  of  pessi- 
mism, however,  if  one  tries  to  exam- 
ine these  forces  and  to  make  such  es- 
timate as  he  can  of  the  general  direc- 
tion in  which  they  are  working. 

America  has  probably  lost  a  great 
opportunity.  If  we  had  had  a  clear 
world  vision,  if  we  had  acted  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  duty,  the  result 
would  also  have  been  in  our  best  in- 
terest. There  seems  little  that  we  are 
likely  to  do  which  will  now  change  the 
course  of  events  between  today  and 
the  next  harvest.  The  forces  that  are 
shaping  Europe  will  operate  without 
much  interference  from  us.  Our  first 
task  now  is  to  put  our  own  house  in 
order.  We  should  stop  further  infla- 
tion. We  should  halt  national  extrava- 
gance. We  should  attempt  to  balance 
our  national  budget  and  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  governmental  expendi- 
tures have  been  exceeding  govern- 
mental income,  in  spite  of  high  income 
taxes,  by  a  hundred  millions  a  month. 
We  must  do  these  things  before  we  are 


in  a  position  effectively  to  discuss  how 
we  can  best  help  Europe. 

In  Europe  events  may  travel  rapid- 
ly, with  the  German  revolution  as  the 
center  of  interest;  or  perhaps  there 
may  be  only  a  miserable  dragging  on 
until  the  next  harvest,  and  then  some 
new  life  and  some  substantial  steps 
toward  recuperation  in  Central  Eu- 
rope. If  we  were  to  stretch  out  a  help- 
ing hand  to  Italy,  I  believe  we  could 
make  certain  that  Italy  would  not  be 
included  in  the  Bolshevik  area.  If  Italy 
finds  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  credit 
needed  to  buy  food,  coal  and  raw  ma- 
terial, which  must  be  obtained  from 
outside  her  boundaries,  there  might  be 
disturbance  there. 

It  is  heartbreaking  to  think  of  the 
misery  that,  must  be  endured  by  the 
people  of  many  nations  thru  no  fault 
of  the  individuals.  Their  hurt  comes 
from  the  inexorable  action  of  economic 
law.  The  result  of  such  action  can  only 
be  influenced  in  a  large  way  by  inter- 
national cooperation.  More  than  ever 
in  our  history  there  is  a  call  for  sound 
economic  leadership.  It  makes  one  see 
the  need  in  a  democracy  of  an  educated 
public  opinion  which  will  recognize 
economic  principles.  Only  thru  the 
comprehension  of  those  principles,  it 
seems  to  me,  can  there  be  hope  for  ef- 
ficient international  cooperation  to 
save  Europe  from  many  more  long  and 
weary  months  of  distressing  economic 
struggle. 

New  York  City 


Ja-di  Talks  for  Publication 
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guid  liquidity  of  Hawaiian,  and  the 
clicking  staccato  of  Zulu  and  Kaffir,  but 
for  one  thing:  from  the  beginning,  she 
has  had  at  least  one  terminal  conson- 
ant, sh;  and  she  is  already  outgrowing 
this  limitation.  This  appears  thus: 
English  Janet 

squash  tosh,  sliosh,  whosli 

ice  ish 

horse  haw.sh.  hoish 

Hicks  Sliish 

When  we  come  to  her  initial  conson- 
ants, quite  a  number  are  used  without 
alteration.  Allowing  for  her  tendency 
to  shorten  all  long  vowels  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  they  are  otherwise 
unchanged:  toe,  day,  p^a,  bee,  cow,  go. 
Initial  2  too  is  unchanged;  an  occas- 
ional s  is  heard,  and  her  speech  is 
tending  toward  /  and  r.  Compound 
opening  consonants  also  appear — 
many  of  them  unknown  to  English. 
"Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his  crown" 
ended  first  in  ptow,  all  letters  sounded, 
and  now  in  hwow. 

A  study  of  the  lists  indicates  that  at  ■ 
twenty-two  months  she  was  partial  to 
t,  at  twenty-eight  to  sh  and  shw,  at 
thirty  to  tvh.  There  are  some  generous 
features  to  Janet's  language.  Thus  her 
%v  may  stand  for  w,  v,  y,  r,  dr,  or  gr; 
sh,  ch,  h,  s,  sq,  and  th  all  masquerade 
as  sh;  and  wh  has  no  less  than  fifteen 
uses— for  soft  c,  cr,  f,  ft,  fr,  gr,  q,  si, 
sq,  str,  sw,  th,  thr,  tr,  and  wh. 

S  is  a  study.  Sauce  and  saucer  are 
shaw;  only  in  sisli  for  six,  seh  for 
seven,  and  see  is  the  sh  unheard.  We'll 


shay  sho,  despite  the  eighteenth  amend- 
ment! 

Do  other  languages  furnish  par- 
allels to  these  changes?  Indeed,  yes! 
Among  the  Pacific  Islanders,  New 
Zealanders  turn  both  /  and  v  to  w,  Ha- 
waiian shifts  /  to  h,  and  Paumotuan, 
V  to  h,  Hale  tells  us.  He  continues, 
"two  consonants  are  never  heard  with- 
out a  vowel  between  them," — a  rule 
which  Appleyard  finds  true  of  the  Kaf- 
firs. 

Br,  cl,  cr  and  the  rest  follows  many 
primitive  models — and,  indeed,  later 
ones.  The  same  force  is  at  work  in  the 
following : 

Latin  English  Early  French    French 

sfhola  school  escholo  fico^e 

studium        study  estudc  t^tudc 

status  state  estat  otat 

spada  (cf.  spade)   espee  opee 

And  shall  her  shortening  process  be 
scoff'ed   at  by  a   race   which  has   made 
the   following  changes? 
Anglo-Saxon  English  Latin  English 

lieafod  head  seutarius        squire 

weorold         world  Ef!;yi)tianu.'3   gipsy 

lilaefdige      lady  domiuicella   damsel 

Eofor-wic    York  sacristauus   sexton 

Why,  her  speech  is  rich,  compared 
to  many  others.  Among  American  In- 
dians, the  Mohawks  and  the  rest  of 
the  six  nations  have  no /j,  b,  m,  f,  v,or 
tv.  The  universality  of  pa  and  ma  does 
not  extend  to  these  languages.  Society 
Islanders  use  no  gutturals;  they  re- 
baptized  Captain  Cook  into  Tute.  Janet 
uses  fifteen  consonants,  ignoring  com- 
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pounds;  and  while  Hindustani  boasts 
48  and  Sanskrit  39,  Enjrlish  stumbles 
alon^  with  '20,  Greek  with  14.  and  sonic 
Australian  dialects  with  only  8! 

You  remember  the  Chinese  and  Kaf- 
fir trick  of  envoweling  English  words, 
to  end  syllables  on  vowels?  This  pro- 
duced : 

Cluist  Ki-H-sse-tu 

l)aptizo  ba-pi-ti-zo-shn 

gi>lil  i-};()-li-iii> 

In  many  of  the  following:,  Janet  has 
repeated  this  process;  and  this  list 
shows  her  formation  of  dissyllables: 


Wood 

\viili-(li 

chickrii 

clii-ki 

pood 

piih-(li 

dolly 

doh-bi 

|iu(](ling 

l>iih-(li 

elbow 

.-h-br 

bird 

l>iih-di 

lliecough 

huh-kiih 

oliook 

<lieo-ki 

potato 

puli-tiili 

Janot 

Ja-di 

automobile 

aw-bee 

basket 

ba-ki 

haiidktM-chief 

lia-iii 

sidewalk 

sLi-\va\v 

kidtlie-car 

ki-kali 

Na-na,  for  hauaua,  ignores  the  first 
syllable.  There  are  as  yet  no  trisylla- 
bles. 

English  lacks  an  initial  vg.  But  the 
lands  where  the  Ngala,  the  Ngambue, 
and  the  Ngola  roamed,  where  the 
Xgangu  and  the  Ngoko  roll,  and  the 
Xgwa  Hill  lifts  to  the  African  sky; 
where  Ngan-hui  and  Ngan-king  feel 
the  Chinese  sun;  and  where  the  islands 
of  Xgau  and  Ngatik  receive  Pacific 
waves — these  know  it.   So  with  Janet. 


ngoh 
ngiih 
ngow 
iiguh 

you     want     any     more     milk, 


milk 
monk 
snow 
no 

"Do 
Janet?"  "Ja-di  nguh  ngoh!" 

Beyond  this  her  vocabulary  does  not 
go.  But  do  not  lightly  judge  her  words 
or  her  reasoning  too  limited  for  study. 
Man's  primitive  speech  material  is 
scanty.  Edgren  reduced  Sanskrit  to 
587  roots;  Muller  boiled  these  down  to 
121  fundamental  concepts;  Di-.  Mur- 
ray, a  weighty  name  in  English  phil- 
ologry,  gravely  decided  that  our  lan- 
guage could  be  derived  from  the  nine 
roots  ag,  bag,  cwag,  dirag,  lag,  mag, 
nag,  rag,  and  sicag;  while  Dr.  Schmidt 
traced  the  whole  Greek  dictionary  back 
to  the  root  e,  and  the  whole  Latin  lexi- 
con to  the  root  hi. 

A  word  about  her  sentence  struc- 
ture. A  one-syllabled  language  like 
Chinese  regards  each  word  today  as  a 
root,  and  not  as  noun,  verb,  adjective. 
Thus  ta,  great,  may  be  joined  with  fu, 
man,  as  ta  fu,  "a  great  man,"  or  fu 
ta,  "the  man  is  great."  Janet  is  usually 
as  callous.  Dee  waw  means  a  drink  of 
water;  but  "Janet  wants  a  drink  of 
water"  is  indiscriminately  Ja-di  dee 
waw  or  dee  waiv  Ja-di.  Puh  doh  is 
pretty  doll;  but  the  information  that 
Gee-gee,  her  name  for  her  baby  broth- 
er (who  practiced  daily  on  this  sound 
for  six  months)  has  the  doll  is  given 
in  an  alai-med  tone  Gee-gee  puh  doh  or 
puh  doh  Gee-gee.  "Dolly  sees  mamma 
read  the  book"  may  be  Doh-hi  see  ma- 
ma ree  buh,  ma-ma  ree  buh  see  doh-bi, 
or  ree  buh  ma-ma  doh-bi  see;  while  her 
3"outhful  conjecture,  on  seeing  her 
mother,  attired  in  a  straw  hat,  coat, 
and  brown  shoes,  step  into  a  car  for 
a  trip  downtown,  was  Hwaiv  ha  ko 
hoiv  shu  aic-bee  ma-ma  chu-chu. 
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ANY  finished  product 

Jr\.     represents  the  labor 

of  money  and  credit 

as  well  as  the  labor 

^,_^        of  men. 

Years  before  a  ship 
loads  its  first  cargo, 
coal  and  ore  must 
be  mined,  steel  fab- 
ricated, labor  paid.  The  ship  earns 
nothing  until  it  is  chartered.  It  never 
could  have  been  built  without  the 
labor  of  men,  money  and  credit. 

The  vast  resources  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  in  Ne wYork  are  an  essen- 
tial element  in  commerce  and  industry. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce 

in  New  York 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 
Over  Fifty-five  Million  Dollars 
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Higher  Interest  Rates 

Owing  to  a  general  advance  in  interest 
rates,  we  shall  for  a  short  time  ut  least, 
be  alile  to  get  Seven  Per  Cent  for  our 
customers  on  First  Mortgage  Loans. 
We  suggest  that  you  take  advantage  of 
this  and  arrange  to  take  some  of  these 
loans  ut  thehigherrate.  Gooil  loans  are 
offering.  Write  Toi  Loan  List  >so.  7  1  M 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Five  Year  Six  Per  Cent.  Gold  Notes 
Due  February  1,  1924 

Coupons  from  these  Notes,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  August  1,  1920,  at  the  office  or  agency 
of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Boston,  will 
be  paid  in  New  York  at  the  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany,   16    \Vall    Street. 

<;.    D.    MILNE,    Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Seven  Year  Six  Per  Cent.  Convertible  Gold  Bonds 
Due  August  1,  1925 

Coupons  from  thcs_'  I'onds,  payable,  by  their 
terms  on  August  1,  1920,  at  the  office  or  agency 
of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Boston,  will 
be  paid  in  New  York  at  the  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
]>anv,    16   Wall    Street. 

G.   D.    MILNE,   Treasur-r. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC 

&    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY. 

A  <livi(ii'ii<l  of  two  per  cent.  ($1.00  per  sharo)  on 
the  COMMON  Stock  of  this  Company,  for  the  quar- 
ter ending  June  .30,  192(1,  will  be  paid  July  31, 
1920,  to  Stockholders  of  record  as  of  June  30,  192;). 
II.    F.    BAETZ,    Treasurer. 

New   York,    June  16,    1920. 

THE     ELECTRIC     STORAGE     BATTERY 
COMPANV, 

Allegheny    Avenue    ami    19tli    Street, 

Philadelphia,  July  9,  1920. 
The  Pirectors  have  declared  a  quarterly  divi- 
dend of  Three  Dollars  ($3.00)  per  share  from  the 
net  earnin!.'s  of  the  company  on  both  Common  and 
rrcferr.-d  Sto<  ks,  payable  October  1,  192;),  to 
stockliolders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on 
September   13.      Checks  will   he   mailed. 

WALTEll   G.    HENDERSON,    Treasurer. 

PACIFIC   GAS  AND  ELECTKIC   CO. 

FIRST   I'REFERRED    DIVIDEND    NO.    24 

ORIiaXAL    PREFERRED   DIVIDEND    NO.    .5S 

The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.50  per  share 

upon    the    full-paid    First    Preferred    and    Original 

Preferred    Capital    Stock    of    tlie    Company    will    be 

paid  on  August  1(J,  1920,   to  shareholders  of  record 

at    close    of    business   July    31,    1920.      The    transfer 

books  will  not  be  closed  and  checks  'will  be  mailed 

from    the    otiice    of    the    company    in    time    to    reach 

stocklioMers   on   the   date    tliey   are   payable. 

A.   F.   HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President    and    Treasurer. 
San    Francisco,    California. 

THii  TEACHERS  EXCHANGE 

OF  BOSTON  120  BOYLSTON  ST 

RECO,\!MEaDS  TEACHERS,   TUTORS   A\'D  SCHOOLS 


Do  Twice  the  Work 

With 
Half  the  Effort 

At  this  moment  there  are 
things  on  your  desk  which 
should  he  done  immediately. 
You're  going  to  do  them  all — 
when  you  can  find  time — hut 
you  never  will  until  you  learn 
the  secret  of  getting  things 
done  with  little  effort. 

If  you  are  interested,  write  for 
free  hooklet  called  "A  Four 
Minute  Lesson  on  Personal 
Efficiency." 
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Why  I  Like  the  Enghsh 

(Continued  from  page  105) 


flovirer  of  the  British  virtue  of 
liberalism  is  magnanimity.  Like  other 
Great  Powers  the  British  Empire  has 
wrought  much  evil  under  the  sun. 
But  unlike  others  the  British  have 
always  been  ready  to  repent  and 
to  make  reparation.  The  age-long 
oppression  of  Ireland  corresponds  in 
many  respects  to  the  oppression  of  Po- 
land. But  where  do  we  find  a  Prussian 
Gladstone  with  a  Home  Rule  Bill  for 
Posen  and  Upper  Silesia?  The  conquest 
of  the  Boer  Republics  was  an  experi- 
ment in  imperialism  which  was  deplored 
by  many  Englishmen,  including  the  man 
who  is  now  Prime  Minister.  But  where 
else  in  history  can  we  find  two  enemy 
generals,  defeated  utterly  in  spite  of  a 
brave  struggle,  within  ten  years  ruling 
net  only  their  own  countries  but  also 
tho  neighboring  colonies  of  the  vic- 
torious Power,  and  within  twenty 
years  the  representatives  of  the  same 
Power  in  the  greatest  of  Peace  Con- 
ferences? Such  is  the  unprecedented 
history  of  General  Smuts  and  the  late 
General  Botha. 

In  fact  England  has  taught  the 
world  the  secret  of  obtaining  loyalty 
by  not  demanding  it.  All  sorts  of  lan- 
guages, customs,  laws,  religions  and  so- 
cial institutions  flourish  in  every  corner 
of  the  British  Empire  while  the  Lion, 
instead  of  lifting  his  paw  to  strike, 
winl:s  indulgently  and  drops  to  sleep 
again.  One-fourth  of  the  human  race 
would  never  submit  to  being  governed 
by  England;  if  the  British  tried  to 
"rule"  in  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
word  the  so-called  Empire  would  have 
been  long  ago  shattered  to  fragments 
like  Austria-Hungary  (the  only  equal- 
ly composite  Empire). 

It  is  of  no  use  to  counter  this  by 
instancing  cases  of  oppression  and  in- 
tolerance; in  an  Empire  covering  a 
fourth  of  the  planet  these  must,  on  the 
law  of  averages,  be  numerous  enough. 
But  that  the  general  character  of  Brit- 
ish rule  is  mild  can  be  proved  by  three 
conclusive  tests.  One  is  to  ask  anyone 
who  was  at  the  Peace  Conference  whom 
the  peoples  of  the  Near  East  desired  to 
hold  their  "mandates."  The  first  an- 
sv/er  is  nearly  always  "the  United 
States."  Ask  as  to  the  second  choice 
and  the  answer  will  usually  be  "Great 
Britain."  Ask  a  like  question  as  to 
what  troops  the  peoples  of  the  areas 
subject  to  plebiscite  wished  to  safe- 
guard the  purity  of  the  ballot  and  to 
administer  affairs  during  the  period 
of  transition.  The  first  answer  is  once 
more  "American,"  and  the  second 
"British."  They  are  trusted  to  do  the 
"square  thing." 

Another  test  is  to  read  the  litera- 
ture of  the  last  thirty  years  on  colonial 
administration.  We  find  foreign  critics, 
especially  the  Germans,  either  praising 
the  British  for  their  comparative  kind- 
ness to  the  native  peoples  or  blaming 
them  for  sentimental  indulgence.  We 
find  British  critics  either  advocating 
still  greater  solicitude  for  native  wel- 
fare or  else  urging  the  Government  to 
copy  the   sterner  methods  of  the   Ger- 


mans  and    the    Dutch.    This   cannot   be 
altogether  coincidence. 

A  third  test,  the  one  which  convert- 
ed me  to  being  "pro-British,"  is  to 
read  the  official  correspondence — tlis 
"Blue  Books" — of  the  British  Foreign 
and  Colonial  Offices.  A  real  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  all  the  peoples  of  tho 
earth,  a  genuine  hatred  of  tyranny 
wherever  appearing,  a  sort  of  cosmic 
benevolence  is  everywhere  apparent; 
especially  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
Most  impressive  of  all  is  the  grave 
concern  manifested  whenever  a  local 
British  administrator  acts  the  tyrant. 
Immediately  his  official  superiors  begin 
to  clamor  for  his  head  on  a  charger. 
Why?  Because  the  British  public  may 
hear  about  the  matter  and  will  care. 
It  may  even  affect  votes  at  election. 

Another  manifestation  of  national 
magnanimity  is  the  readiness  of  the 
British  to  make  heroes  of  their  ene- 
m.ies;  supposing  those  enemies  to  have 
any  touch  of  chivalry  themselves.  (I 
don't  suppose  that  Hindenburg  and 
Von  Tirpitz  will  ever  figure  in  British 
literature  save  as  villains.)  After 
m.ucff',.reading  of  English  books  I  have 
come  *to  the  conclusion  that  the  three 
favorite  characters  in  history  of  the 
average  Engiishman  are  George  Wash- 
ingt(,n,  William  Wallace  and  Joan  of 
Ai^*Now  the  remarkable  thing  is  not 
th»i;„  all  three  were  enemies  of  the 
British,  for  any  generous  spirit  can 
forgive  a  vanquished  enemy.  But  they 
v/ere  victorious  enemies,  and  it  re- 
quires an  almost  superhuman  virtue  to 
forgive  a  triumphant  foe.  The  Vir- 
ginian rebel  who  took  from  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  its  most  valuable  colonies; 
the  fierce  Scotch  borderer  who  made 
possible  Scottish  independence  and  in- 
flicted most  humiliating  defeats  on  the 
proud  armies  of  King  Edward;  the 
French  peasant  girl  who  frustrated 
the  whole  purpose  of  a  hundred  years 
of  war  and  made  forever  vain  the 
dream  of  an  empire  on  the  continent  of 
Europe — such  are  the  heroes  of  Brit- 
ish  fiction   and   British  verse. 

I  cannot  find  that  other  nations 
have  shown  a  similar  appreciation  of 
those  who  triumphed  over  them,  no 
matter  how  noble  their  characters 
might  be.  In  Vienna  they  do  not  sing 
ballads  in  praise  of  Garibaldi.  The 
Louvre  does  not  contain  many  paint- 
ings of  Andreas  Hofer,  the  Tyrolese 
hero  who  fought  Napoleon.  Kosciusko 
has  had  some  kind  words  from  Rus- 
sians and  Germans,  but  he  does  not 
rank  as  highly  with  them  as  with  the 
Poles.  The  Spaniards  are  resigned  to 
the  independence  of  Holland,  but  they 
are  not  quite  so  enthusiastic  about 
William  of  Orange  as  the  Dutch.  The 
Germans  do  not  sing  the  "Marseillaise" 
(save  for  Socialist  purposes),  or  the 
French  "The  Watch  on  the  Rhine," 
but  an  Englishman  will  always  join  in  ' 
"Scots  Wha  Hae"  or  "The  Wearing  j 
of  the  Green." 

We  must  admit,  I  believe,  that  there 
are  good  points  about  the  British.  If 
that  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it. 


Ihcln^epenbent 


Welcome   Home,  Mary! 

"l>oii}:"  Fnirlianks  ,\iu\  liis  wife.  Mary 
rirkford.  roturnoil  to  tlio  Kiiitod  States 
ill  tho  bridal  suite  of  tin-  ■■Olympic"  from 
tiieir  honeymoon  abroad.  In  Kiinhind.  where 
they  stayed  nine  days,  they  were  "a  nine 
days'  wonder" — could  not  jio  anywhere 
without  blocking  the  traffic  and  eventually 
escaped  to  the  country  from  tiio  Ititz  by 
way  of  the  kitchen. 

This  is  how  two  KurUsIi  journals  took 
their  visit : 


FOUNDED    1848 


Thomas    in  London  Opinion 

John    BuU     (engaged    with    "the    World's 
Sweetheart")  :   "Can't  you  see   I'm  busy? 

She  Is  Here! 

The  world  is  full  of  grief  and  pain, 

The  croaker  wears  his  gloomiest  frown  ; 

He -tries  to  frighten  us  in  vain, 

For  Mary  Pickford's  come  to  town. 

What  does  it  matter  that  the  rain 

Each  day,  and  all  day  long  comes  down? 

The   world  will  soon  be  bright  again, 
For  Mary  Pickford's  come  to  town. 

Our  income  is  upon  the  wane, 

It's    hard    to    borrow    half-a-crown : 

But  there's  a  turning  in  the  lane. 
For  Mary  Pickford's  come  to  town. 

Tho   warring   factions,   quite   insane. 

In  Ireland  all  cry,  "Derry-down  !" 
Why  should  we  care  about  Sinn  Fein? 

For  Mary  Pickford's  come  to  town. 

The  castles  that  we  built  in  Spain 
Have  all  completely  tumbled  down  ; 

Well,  Well  I — we'll  build  them  up  again — 
For  Mary  Pickford's  come  to  town. 

My  wife,  in  language  clear  and  plain. 
Demands  a  new  and  costly  gown, 

Seeing  each  verse  with  this  refrain  : 
"For  Mary  Pickford's  come  to  town !" 
- — London  Mail- 
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It  is  worth  your  while 
to  know  the  truth 


The  Trademark  VICTROLA  was 
originated  by  the  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Company.  It  is  applied  to 
our  various  products — Instruments, 
Records,  Styli,  etc. — and  seeing  it  on 
any  Talking  Machine,  Record  or  acces- 
sory you  may  know  that  the  article  is 
genuine  and  was  manufactured  by  this 
Company. 

Every  talking  machine  dealer  knows 
this,  and  you  may  assume  that  if  you 
ask  a  dealer  for  VICTROLA  products 
and  he  hands  you  something  not  manu- 
factured by  the  Victor  Talking  Machine 
Company,  he  is  attempting  to  deceive 
you  and  is  not  giving  you  what  you 
want  or  the  service  you  are  entitled 
to. 

Remember  the  Trademark 
VICTROLA  cannot  be  properly  or 
honestly  used  as  referring  to  goods 
not  manufactured  by  us. 


Victrola  XVII.  $350 
ViciroU  XVII,  electric.  $415 

Mahogany  or  oak 


VICTROLA 


REG.  U     S    P*T    OFF 


This  tradema^^<  and  the  trodemarked  vord 
"Victrola"  identify  all  our  products.  Looli 
under  the  lid  I  Look  on  the  label  I 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO 
Camden.  N.  J. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co* 


Camden,  New  Jersey 
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Uncle  Sam 

Chooses  His 

Chauffeur 

By  Elizabeth  A.  Everett 


The  Junker  boys  caused  a  dreadful  accident      Illustrations  by  William  C.  Morris  Uncle    Sam    always    refused 
by  hogging  the  road  William  Jennings  picked 


the    car 
out 


NOW  that  Uncle  Sam  must  get  a  new  chauffeur, 
of  course  all  the  family  are  having  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  it.  Some  of  his  nephews 
think  one  way  and  some  think  another  about 
it,  so  there  is  considerable  discussion  going  on.  Uncle 
has  had  his  chauffeur  for  eight  years  now.  Some  of  the 
boys  say  he  is  too  bossy  and  heady  and  that  he  doesn't 
ask  advice  about  which  way  he  shall  go,  or  how  he 
shall  drive.  But  some  of  those  who  feel  that  way  are 
the  ones  who  did  not  want  Uncle  to  hire  him  in  the  first 
place,  and  they  have  been  saying,  "I  told  you  so,"  right 
along. 

Now  that  there  is  to  be  a  new  one  they  say  they  are 
going  to  insist  upon  his  taking  one  that  is  more  docile 
and  will  do  the  way  he  is  told.  They  say  that  the  chauf- 
feur should  not  have  so  much  to  say  about  where  to  go ; 
it's  his  business  to  do  the  driving.  And  when  they  say, 
"Home,  James,"  they  think  he  ought  to  head  for  home 
without  any  argument.  You  know  Woodrow,  the  pres- 
ent chauffeur,  wouldn't  always  do  that. 

When  Uncle  Sam's  neighbors  planned  to  get  together 
and  decide  on  some  traffic  rules  so  there  wouldn't  be 
any  more  accidents,  after  that  last  frightful  collision 
in  which  so  many  of  Uncle 
Sam's  ■  boys  were  killed, 
Woodrow  thought  he  had 
some  ideas  about  traffic 
rules  that  would  make  the 
roads  safe  for  everybody. 
So  he  asked  Uncle  Sam  to 
let  him  go  and  help.  Now 
Uncle  had  never  let  the 
family  car  be  taken  away 
from  home  on  a  long  trip 
like  that  and  he  felt  uneasy 
about  it.  But  he  was  really 
the  one  who  had  made  the 
suggestion  about  the  meet- 


These  last  few  years  the  old  bus  has  had  a  terribly  hard  trip. 

Sometimes    it    turned    corners    so    swiftly    that   there    were    only 

two  wheels  on  the   ground.  But  somehow  the  machine  kept  its 

course  tho  it  threatened  to  skid  a  good  many  times 


ing  and  it  seemed  important,  so  he  let  Woodrow  do  it. 
There  was  a  terrible  ruction  over  his  taking  the  car 
away.  You  should  have  seen  some  of  the  boys;  how 
they  did  cut  up  about  it.  I've  always  thought,  and  I 
always  shall  think  that  if  we  hadn't  said  so  much  here 
at  home  and  said  it  so  loud  the  business  would  have 
come  out  better  than  it  did.  Here  we  were  at  home 
howling  our  heads  off,  that  Woodrow  just  went  for  a 
joy  ride,  that  Uncle  Sam  didn't  want  him  to  go,  that  he 
wasn't  doing  the  things  Uncle  wanted  him  to  do,  and 
that  we  weren't  going  to  stand  for  the  rules  he  made 
whatever  they  were. 

Even  Uncle  Sam  got  fussed  up  as  to  what  he  want- 
ed, and  of  course  the  neighbors  thought  it  was  a  very 
queer  affair.  They  had  started  out  with  a  great  deal  of 
respect  for  Uncle  Sam's  opinion — he  is  a  person  you  do 
respect,  you  know — but  when  they  heard  all  this  squab- 
bling at  home  they  seemed  to  think  it  was  all  a  grab, 
and  that  the  square  deal  Uncle  talks  about  was  merely 
talk. 

You  see  the  neighbors  over  there  haven't  been  used 
to  giving  half  the  road,  and  if  anyone  met  with  a  mis- 
hap nobody  thought  of  stopping  to  help  him,  so  the 

little  cars  stood  no  show  at 
all.  You  see  that  terrrible 
collision  occurred  because 
old  Heinrich's  step-sons, 
the  Junker  boys,  insisted 
upon  taking  the  whole 
road;  they  ran  right  over 
Cousin  Albert's  car  and  al- 
most wrecked  Cousin 
Jacques'.  Well  that's  what 
Uncle  Sam  sent  Woodrow 
over  to  see  about.  He  want- 
ed them  all  to  agree  to  give 
half  the  road,  to  stop  and 
help  anybody  that  was  in 
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Uncle  Sam  is  whistling  thru  his  teeth  as  tho  he   is  thinking,  which  shall  it  be? 


trouble  and  never  to  carry  off  anyone's  load 
if  it  happened  to  get  spilled — they 
wouldn't  be  proud  to  own  it,  but  that  is 
what  they  had  sometimes  done. 

And  most  of  all,  Uncle  wanted  them  to 
agree  that  if  anybody  wasn't  treated  fair- 
ly, instead  of  having  a  fight  or  a  lawsuit 
over  it,  they  would  all  get  together  and 
decide  what  was  fair  in  the  case,  and 
everybody  was  to  agree  to  be  bound  by 
the  decision. 

Well  it  all  seemed  fair  enough,  and  a 
very  desirable  arrangement,  but  the  boys 
here  at  home  wouldn't  have  it  so.  They 
said  the  neighbors  were  always  getting 
into  trouble,  anyway,  and  we  might  just 
as  well  let  them  get  out  the  best  way  they 
could  as  to  get  mixed  up  with  it  our- 
selves. They  said  we  didn't  have  to  travel 
those  roads  much,  anyway,  and  we'd  better  stay  at 
home  and  mind  our  own  business.  They  said  all  Uncle's 
former  drivers  had  said  it  was  dangerous  to  drive  on 
those  roads  and  he  had  better  not  do  it.  They  forgot 
that  it  was  different  when  Uncle  kept  a  coach. 

All  this  doesn't  seem  to  have  much  to  do  with  Uncle's 
choice  of  a  chauffeur,  but  it  has.  Well,  the  matter  didn't 
turn  out  so  very  well  after  all.  The  boys  at  home  got 
Uncle  so  fussed  that  he  wouldn't  sign  any  agreement, 
tho  the  other  neighbors  did. 

Well  that  is  the  way  it  has  gone  all  the  time.  They 
seemed  to  be  afraid  to  all  agree  on  anything  for  fear 
somebody  would  get  some  credit  that  he  didn't  deserve. 
Of  course  the  old  bus  has  had  a  terribly  hard  trip.  It 
has  gone  over  some  rough  roads  and  it  has  had  to  keep 
up  a  terrific  speed.  Sometimes  it  turned  corners  so 
swiftly  there  were  only  two  wheels  on  the  ground,  and  it 
looked  as  if  it  was  going  to  smash  with  everybody  in  it. 
But  somehow  the  machine  kept  its  course,  tho  it  threat- 
ened to  skid  a  good  many  times.  I  do  say  that  a  chauf- 
feur who  can  steer  a  car  safely  under  such  conditions 
is  entitled  to  some  credit. 

During  that  wild  ride  when  everybody  was  having 
difficulty  in  hanging  on,  they  all  tried  to  do  their  part 
and  keep  the  thing  balanced.  Perhaps  that's  the  reason 
we  came  thru  safely.  But  when, the  road  got  smoother 
and  you  could  see  things  were  getting  better  some  of 
the  boys  began  to  grumble.  They  blamed  the  chauffeur 
for  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  engine,  and  because  he  had 
used  up  so  many  tires  and  so  much  gasoline,  and  be- 
cause he  had  laid  in  so  many  spares,  and  for  fifty  other 
things,  some  of  which  he  was  to  blame  for  and  some 


The  choice  is  between  James  and  Warren, 

who  live  next  door  to  each  other  and  can 

watch  each  other  and  see  that  neither  gets 

the    inside   track    with    Uncle    unfairly 


of  which  weren't  his  fault. 
And  things  went  on  that 
way;  whenever  the  car  struck 
a  rut  or  a  bump  they  com- 
plained about  the  chauffeur. 
It  really  seemed  sometimes  as 
tho  they  dropped  broken  bot- 
tles along  the  road  themselves, 
they  acted  so  pleased  when- 
ever he  had  a  blow-out.  Per- 
haps they  really  were  afraid 
that  Uncle  would  hire  him 
again,  or  at  least  let  him  pick 
out  the  next  chauffeur,  and 
some  of  them  wanted  the 
job  themselves  or  for  their 
friends. 

A  lot  of  the  boys  wanted  to 
choose  Herbert,  but  some  of 
them  thought  he  had  been  away  from  home  so  much 
that  he  wouldn't  know  the  roads  around  home,  and  that 
he  would  always  be  going  off  with  the  car.  Herbert  had 
had  a  good  deal  of  business  with  John  Bull  and  visited 
over  there,  so  some  of  them  said  he  was  too  friendly 
and  would  always  give  him  right  of  way.  We  are  funny, 
you  know;  John  Bull  is  our  nearest  neighbor  and  really 
a  blood  relation,  and  yet  we  criticize  his  faults  and 
have  more  to  say  about  him  than  any  of  the  other 
neighbors,  and  he  does  the  same  about  us. 

Then  some  of  them  said  that  most  of  Herbert's  ex- 
perience had  been  with  motor  trucks  and  he  wouldn't 
know  much  about  cars.  But  some  of  us  thought  that 
anybody  that  could  run  a  food  car  over  such  roads  as 
Herbert  had  and  keep  it  top-side  up  could  run  Uncle 
Sam's  car.  Aunt  Samantha  liked  Herbert  pretty  well; 
it  seemed  he  had  taken  quite  an  interest  in  her  house- 
keeping, and  he  was  always  kind  to  the  children.  • 

There  were  really  a  lot  of  people  that  wanted  Her- 
bert, but  they  were  mostly  the  people  that  were  going 
about  their  business  and  didn't  take  time  to  stop  and 
talk  about  it,  so  you  didn't  hear  as  much  about  him  as 
about  some  of  the  others.  Herbert  can  do  things,  but 
when  it  comes  to  telling  about  what  he  can  do,  or  even 
what  he  has  done,  Herbert  isn't  there. 

A  good  many  of  those  who  didn't  want  Herbert 
wanted  Hiram.  And  then  there  was  Leonard,  too.  Leon- 
ard and  Hiram  had  both  learned  to  drive  from  Theo- 
dore, who  had  been  one  of  Uncle's  best  and  speediest 
chauffeurs.  They  didn't  like  the  way  Woodrow  had 
done  things  so  they  said  they  would  do  everything  dif- 
ferent and  they  would  never   [Continued  on  page  160 
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Why  Mary  Smith  Wants  to 
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THE  Filene  store  in  Boston  has  always  been  recog- 
nized as  a  great  experiment  station  in  industrial 
government.  The  machinery  here  is  of  an  amaz- 
ing variety.  Long  before  industrial  democracy 
became  a  fetish,  Filene's  had  all  the  forms  which  fer- 
tile brains  have  been  thinking  out  in  the  last  year  or 
two  under  that  name.  The  representative  lawmaking 
body  of  employees,  the  paid  executive  "business  agent" 
elected  by  the  employees,  the  board  of  arbiti-ation,  even 
the  employee  members  of  the  board  of  directors — 
Filene's  have  them  all  and  more.  They  had  worked  it  all 
out  gradually  before  most  places  had  thought  about 
starting. 

Mary  Smith  thinks  that  she  would  like  to  work  at 
Filene's.  She  has  heard  that  it  is  a  mighty  good  place. 
Inexperienced  girls  start  to  work  there  for  a  minimum 
wage  of  $9  a  week,  but  with  the  commissions  they  say 
that  beginners — sales  girls — seldom  make  less  than  $16 
or  $18.  Experienced  sales  people  are  paid  a  minimum  of 
$15  to  start — in  addition  to  commissions.  The  girls  who 
start  at  $9  (and  they  are  vei'y  few  nowadays,  as  most 
of  them  begin  at  $10  or  $12)  are  assured  of  an  auto- 
matic increase  up  to  $15  within  two  years. 

Then  they  say  that  they  are  always  treated  well  at 
Filene's.  You  can't  be  imposed  on  by  a  customer  or 
somebody  above  you.  If  a  customer  accuses  you  of  short 
changing  and  you  know  you  didn't,  you  can  take  your 
case  to  the  Board  of  Arbitration  and  you  are  sure  of  a 
fair  hearing,  and  sure  to  get.  justice.  The  department 
heads  are  pretty  decent.  They  have  to  be  or  you  will 
complain  to  the  Board  of  Arbitration.  The  board  is 
elected  solely  by  the  eynployees  and  is  very  likely,  if  it 
has  had  a  lot  of  trouble  from  the  department  headed 
by  any  particular  person,  to  tell  the  company  they  had 
better  remove  that  person  and  put  in  someone  else  whom 
the  girls  will  stand  for. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  Mary  Smith 
— and  there  are  thousands  of  Mary  Smiths  in  Greater 
Boston — wants  to  work  at  Filene's.  The  girls  say  they 


have  awfully  good  times  there.  They  have  parties  and 
plays  and  picnics  and  concerts.  The  three  thousand  em- 
ployees run  their  own  cafeteria  at  cost,  and  they  have 
their  own  club  rooms.  If  you  are  ambitious  there  is  a 
good  chance,  too.  The  employees'  own  organization— The 
Filene  Cooperative  Association  (F.  C.  A.  for  short)  — 
maintains  a  lot  of  classes — courses  for  general  culture 
and  courses  for  improvement  in  business  ability.  Ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  the  F.  C.  A.,  you  are  supposed  to 
go  with  your  group  and  listen  to  lectures  from  members 
of  the  store  force  who  know  all  about  different  branches 
of  the  business.  On  Monday  morning,  or  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, or  some  time  when  the  store  is  not  very  busy,  one  of 
the  teachers  whom  the  store  employs  comes  into  your 
department  and  talks  over  with  the  whole  sales  force  the 
problems  that  bother  you  and  the  best  methods  of  build- 
ing up  sales,  increasing  the  business  or  selecting  goods. 

If  you  like  politics,  they  say  you  can  get  all  you  want 
here.  GU'eat  is  the  excitement  when  the  campaign  is  on 
for  election  of  the  president  and  council  of  the  F.  C.  A. 
and  for  the  Board  of  Arbitration.  You  come  down  early 
before  opening  time  and  stay  after  closing  time.  The 
candidates  and  their  lieutenants  hold  executive  meetings 
around  the  store.  The  speakers  are  eloquent.  So  are  the 
candy  and  cigars  bought  from  a  generous  campaign 
fund. 

Mary  Smith  does  not  care  particularly  about  poli- 
tics, but  the  whole  thing  sounds  pretty  good — the  fun, 
and  everybody  good  natured — and  all.  So  she  applies  to 
the  employment  office  and  gets  a  job. 

Now  she  has  become  a  part  of  the  employees'  or- 
ganization— the  F.  C.  A. — the  "company  union"  as 
critics  might  call  it. 

Just  how  much  of  a  union  is  it?  What  does  it  amount 
to  anyway?  Well,  that  depends  on  Mary  Smith — and 
all  the  other  Mary  Smiths  in  the  store.  There  are  a 
great  many  of  them — girls  to  whom  Filene's  looks 
good.  There  ai*e  almost  too  many  of  them,  in  fact,  for 
the  effective  working  of  this  same  machinery  of  free- 


The  girls  say  they  have  awfully  good  times  at  Filene's.  They  have   parties  and  plays  and  picnics  and  concerts.  The  three  thousand 
employees   run   their   own   cafeteria   at   cost   and  have  their  own    club  rooms 
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dom  from  autocratic  control  and  supervision.  For  after 
one  Mary  Smith  and  all  the  other  Mary  Smiths  get  in, 
there  is  just  as  much  democracy  at  Filene's  as  they 
themselves  make — just  as  much  freedom  from  auto- 
cratic control  as  they  are  willing  and  able  to  assert. 

No,  that  is  not  true.  We  must  not  forget  the  Board 
of  Managers  whose  democracy  has  invited  that  of  the 
employees.  Otherwise  there  would  be  no  F.  C.  A.,  no 
legislative  body,  no  Board  of  Arbitration,  no  employee 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  These  do  not  exist 
because  Mary  Smith  and  her  friends  asked  for  them, 
but  because  the  Filenes  had  an  idea  that  Mary  Smith 
and  Jane  Sullivan  and  Bill  Johnson  and  all  the  others 
ought  to  want  them  and  would  be  democratic  if  they 
only  knew  what  fun  it  was. 

How  about  it?  What  good  are  they  getting  from  their 
machinery  of  "democracy"? 

Take  the  organization — the  Filene  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. To  begin  with,  they  manage  all  their  own  "wel- 
fare work,"  a  savings  bank  with  a  loan  department;  a 
health  and  accident  insurance  plan;  a  cooperative  store 
thru  which  they  can  buy  food,  meat,  and  other  articles ; 
a  lunch  room  of  their  own  which  serves  three  meals  a 
day  and  caters  for  their  parties  and  dances;  a  clinic;  a 
choral  club;  a  musical  comedy  once  each  year;  a  de- 
partment  of   athletics,    and   a   newspaper.    Everything 
but  the  clinic  is  supposed  to  be  self- 
supporting.   If   anything  fails   to   be,     =^=^^====^=^= 
they  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  com-     Next    Month — Where    the 
pany. 

These  activities  are  supervised  by 
committees  of  the  council 


and  damages  to  goods.  The  decision  of  the  board  is 
final. 

The  firm  can  hire  Mary  Smith,  but  if  it.keeps  her  two 
weeks  it  cannot  fire  her  without  a  possible  "come 
back."  She  has  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration and  if  the  majority  of  these  twelve  employees 
say  that  the  firm  has  shown  no  good  reason  for  firing 
her,  she  cannot  be  dismissed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
board  may  carry  its  decision  further  than  simply  de- 
claring that  Mary  Smith  is  to  be  retained.  It  may  de- 
cide that  the  trouble  was  not  due  to  the  fault  of  Mary 
Smith,  but  to  someone  higher  up.  It  may  even  go  so 
far  as  to  recommend  that  the  firm  dismiss  the  depart- 
ment head.  This  sometimes  happens  when  a  lot  of  com- 
plaints from  various  persons  in  the  same  department 
leads  to  the  suspicion  that  the  trouble  is  not  with  Mary 
Smith. 

It  is  the  Arbitration  Board,  in  fact,  which  is  the  real 
efficiency  committee  for  the  firm.  It  is  the  body  which 
discovers  the  weak  spots  and  the  sore  spots   in  the 
store.  It  is  the  body  which  is  the  closest  to  the  em- 
ployees, the  most  cherished  by  them  and  the  most  popu- 
lar for  aspiring  candidates  at  election  time.  Election  to 
this  board  is  considered  a  great  honor.  The  fortunate 
ones  who  are  elected  take  their  work  very  seriously. 
They  realize  that  they  are  making  decisions  momentous 
to  the  persons  involved  and  to  be  fol- 
lowed as  precedents  for  the  future. 
If    the    Board    of    Arbitration    is 
Workers  Own  the  Stock  unique,    yet,    in    one    other    venture 

Filene's  takes  first  prize.  So  far  as  we 

'  are  able  to  find  out,  it  was 


and  administered  by  the 
executive  secretary  of  the 
F.  C.  A.,  who  is  paid  by 
the  store,  but  appointed 
by  the  president  of  the 
F.  C.  A.  and  confirmed  by 
five-sixths  of  the  council. 
Making  the  company  foot 
the  bill  seems  to  be  a  fa- 
vorite pastime  of  the 
F.  C.  A.  They  even  went 
so  far  one  time  as  to  em- 
ploy an  expert  to  go  over 
the  books  of  the  company 
to  check  up  certain  facts 
which  they  wanted  in  con- 
nection with  a  profit  shar- 
ing plan,  and  presented 
the  bill  to  the  company. 

The  legislative  body  for 
the  employees  is  the  council,  which  consists  of  twenty- 
four  members,  one  member  elected  from  each  of  the 
twelve  sections  of  the  store;  the  presidents  of  the  Men's, 
Women's  and  Girls'  clubs,  members  ex-officio,  and  the 
president,  vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Thru  the  council,  the  F.  C.  A.  exerts  its  power  to 
make  the  rules  that  affect  the  discipline  or  working 
conditions  of  the  employees  of  the  store.  Thru  the 
council  the  employees  make  wage  agreements  with  the 
company,  and  carry  on,  by  means  of  committees,  their 
social  and  other  activities  of  the  employees. 

The  Board  of  Arbitration  is  the  strangest  thing  in 
the  whole  category  of  strange  things  at  Filene's.  A 
board  of  twelve  members  consisting  entirely  of  em- 
ployees, elected  one  from  each  section  of  the  store,  with 
a  chairman  appointed  from  the  council  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  F.  C.  A.,  it  passes  on  all  appeals  affecting 
differences  between  the  firm  or  the  management  and 
the  employees — questions  of  dismissal,  wages,  position 
in  the  store,  missing  sales,  short  change,  lost  packages 


The  Filene  Cooperative  Association  has  a  Board  of  Arbitration 
elected  solely  by  the  employees,  which  sees  that  girls  are  treated 
well  at  Filene's.  Mrs.  Brennan,  the  girls'  counsellor,  standing  at 
the  left,  and  Mr.  Harlow,  standing  the  second  from  the  right, 
see  to  that 


the  first  firm  in  the 
United  States  to  ad- 
mit non-stockholding  em- 
ployees, elected  by  the 
employees,  to  membership 
in  the  Board  of  Directors; 
and  one  of  only  three 
firms  in  the  country  at 
this  writing.  Four  out  of 
the  eleven  members  are 
thus  chosen,  and  two  more 
employee  members  are 
chosen  by  the  firm. 

Filene's  is  a  gold  mine 
for  A,  who  wants  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  this 
plan,  so  much  debated  to- 
day, provided  for  in  the 
law  of  Massachusetts,  and 
proposed  by  at  least  one 
other  state  legislature.  It  is  just  as  much  of  a  "find" 
for  B,  who  wants  arguments  against  the  system 
of  employee  representation  on  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 

B,  for  example,  studies  the  present  employee  mem- 
bership of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  tells  you  that 
it  is  very  evident  that  the  employees  take  little  inter- 
est in  it.  Not  a  single  employee  representative  is  a  real 
salesman  on  the  floor.  They  are  all  taken  from  the 
"higher-ups;"  two  merchandize  managers,  a  division 
manager  and  the  paid  executive  secretary  of  the 
F.  C.  A.  "You  see,"  says  B,  "give  them  a  chance  and 
they  don't  make  the  most  of  it.  They  don't  trust  each 
other  and  they  have  to  turn,  after  all,  to  the  high 
executives  when  it  comes  to  managing  the  business." 
"Why,"  says  A,  "what's  the  matter  with  you?  Here 
you  have  the  best  argument  in  the  world  in  favor  of 
allowing  the  employees  to  select  some  of  the  members. 
This  simply  shows  their  good  judgment.  The  point  is 
that  the  people  whom  they  do  [Continued  on  page  163 


To  Get  Enough  to  Eat 

A  Message  from  the  British  Nation  to  the  American  People 
By  Tlie  Rt.  Hon.  C.  A.  McCurdy,  K.  C,  M.  P. 

Food  Controller  of  Great  Britain 


THE  British  Food  Minis- 
try was  created  in  1917, 
when  the  submarine  peril 
was  assuming  very  seri- 
ous dimensions,  in  order  to  fight 
the  high  prices  and  short  sup- 
plies occasioned  by  the  war.  The 
submarines  are  now  almost  for- 
gotten, and  after  eighteen 
months  of  peace  it  must  be  re- 
corded that  in  some  respects  sup- 
plies are  shorter  and  in  some  re- 
spects food  prices  are  higher 
than  during  the  worst  period  of 
the  war.  I  believe  the  experience 
of  other  countries  is  not  widely 
different  from  our  own. 

This  is  a  remarkable  and  quite 
unforeseen  development.  When 
the  armistice  was  signed  no  one 
here  imagined  that  war  prices 
would  be  maintained  for  more 
than  a  few  months  at  most.  I  do 
not  know  any  section  of  opinion 
which  foresaw  the  actual  and 
sustained  rise  in  prices  which 
marked  the  latter  part  of  1919 
and  the  first  six  months  of  1920. 
No  one  realized  the  extent  to 
which  production  of  food  sup- 
plies had  been  interfered  with  by 


Darling    in    Collier's 

There's    nothing   like    fifty    per    cent   loafing   to 
hasten  the  fifty  cent  loaf 


the  harvest  field,  and  the  army  of 
land  women  added  a  new  charm 
to  the  landscape.  Men  over  the 
age  of  forty-five  were  enrolled  as 
war  agricultural  volunteers,  but 
when  all  that  voluntary  effort 
could  do  had  been  accomplished, 
thousands  of  soldiers  had  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  army  to  be 
trained  as  ploughmen  or  tractor 
drivers  or  to  assist  in  gathering 
the  harvest. 

A  remarkable  fact,  not  pecu- 
liar to  this  country,  was  the 
rapidity  with  which  all  this 
great  superstructure  of  abnor- 
mal production,  brought  about 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
at  war,  melted  and  disappeared 
at  the  touch  of  peace.  The  potato 
crop  of  1918,  increased  by  the 
efforts  of  allotment  growers,  was 
the  largest  in  our  history.  We 
were  for  some  time  doubtful 
whether  we  should  ever  be  able 
to  eat  or  sell  the  potatoes  which 
we  had  grown.  In  1919  the  crop- 
of  potatoes  was  one  of  the  lowest 
on  record. 

In  the  early  part  of  1919  we 
were  mainly  engaged  in  attempts 


the  war,  nor  the  time  that  would  be  necessary  to  fully 
restore  supplies.  On  the  contrary,  the  popular  impres- 
sion was  that  the  world  was  overstocked,  and  that  only 
the  restoration  of  shipping  was  necessary  in  order  to 
pour  a  golden  river  of  supplies  into  this  country.  Some 
people  even  believed  that  the  warehouses  of  Germany 
and  Austria  were  full  of  manufactured  articles  made 
during  the  war  in  preparation  for  a  fierce  assault  upon 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

These  views  stimulated  a  demand  which  urgently 
arose  alike  in  agricultural  and  in  commercial  circles  for 
the  speedy  removal  of  all  forms  of  control  which  had 
interfered  with  the  business  activities  of  traders  dur- 
ing the  war.  To  a  certain  extent  these  views  themselves 
operated  to  raise  prices  and  diminish  supplies.  In  the 
last  two  years  of  the  war  the  British  people  had  made 
remarkable  efforts  to  increase  production  in  this  coun- 
try. Tillage  area  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  increased 
in  the  two  years  1916  to  1918  by  close  on  three  mil- 
lion acres.  There  was  an  increase  of  740,000  acres  in 
wheat,  of  344,000  acres  of  potatoes.  Women,  boys,  dis- 
abled soldiers,  German  prisoners,  had  all  been  mobilized 
in  the  tremendous  effort  to  develop  the  latent  resources 
of  British  land.  Before  the  war  the  number  of  women 
employed  part  or  whole  time  on  the  land  was  estimated 
to  have  been  about  90,000;  at  the  date  of  the  armistice 
it  had  risen  to  at  least  300,000.  Thousands  of  tractors, 
manufactured  in  America  by  the  Ford  Company,  were 
being  used  for  ploughing,  and  the  Food  Production  De- 
partment was  lending  American  machinery  to  the  farm- 
ers for  harvesting  the  largely  increased  acreage  under 
corn  crops.  Public  schoolboys  spent  their  holidays   in 


to  decontrol  foodstuffs,  in  response  to  insistent  popular 
demands  for  the  removal  of  war-time  restrictions;  a 
demand  which  was  reinforced  by  the  temporary  fall  in 
prices  which  marked  the  first  six  months  of  that  year. 
In  May  the  Prime  Minister  predicted  that  the  continu- 
ing fall  in  food  prices  ought  presently  to  result  in  a 
reduction  of  the  expenses  of  the  ordinary  household 
by  something  like  four  shillings  a  week;  that  predic- 
tion was  in  fact  verified  almost  to  the  letter,  but  in 
August  of  that  year  the  fall  of  prices  ceased,  and  prices 
have  been  rising  steadily  ever  since. 

Some  of  our  early  efforts  at  decontrol  were  discour- 
aging. I  remember  last  summer  we  thought  the  time  had 
come  when  we  could  safely  remove  control  from  home- 
killed  veal,  which  was  then  selling  at  one  shilling  a 
pound.  Within  a  week  we  were  receiving  urgent  com- 
munications from  representatives  of  agriculture,  com- 
plaining that  decontrol  had  led  to  such  a  slaughter  of 
calves  as  would  gravely  endanger  our  future  milk  sup- 
ply if  it  was  not  stopped.  In  some  of  the  industrial  dis- 
tricts veal  was  being  sold  at  four  shillings  and  five 
shillings  a  pound  to  the  new  rich,  miners  and  others  in 
receipt  of  the  higher  standard  of  wages  which  the  war 
has  brought. 

Today  we  have  shed  the  early  optimism  of  1919.  We 
realize  that  the  wastage  of  w^ar,  the  injury  done  to  the 
world's  productive  capacity,  cannot  be  made  good  in  a 
few  months  of  peace.  And  there  is  no  longer  the  gen- 
eral belief  that  prices  must  necessarily  return  to  any- 
thing like  their  pre-war  level.  On  the  contrary,  the 
British  people  appear  to  be  settling  down  with  their 
accustomed  placidity  of  tem-  [Continued  on  page  161 
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What  We  Owe  the  Farmer 

A  Message  from  the  United  States  Government  to  the  American  People 

By  Victor  Murdock 

Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 


ALL  men  are  taking  more  thought  of  the  farm 
problem.  The  basic  industry  is  agriculture. 
Bread  and  butter  is  the  foundation  of  material 
thrift,  and  it  has  also  to  do  with  the  spirit. 

Six  startling  features  of  the  farm  problem  have 
risen  to  inconvenience  those  with  ready  remedies. 

Fi7-st — Tenantry,  which  is  not  best  for  agricultural 
thrift,  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Second — In  the  richer  regions,  farms  are  increasing 
in  average  size. 

Third — Great  areas  of  tillable  land,  in  tillable  sec- 
tions, are  not  tilled. 

Fourth — There  is  a  measurable  exhaustion  of  cheap 
available  land  in  new  states. 

Fifth — The  cities  are  gaining  heavily  in  population 
at  the  expense  of  the  country. 

Sixth — The  annual  food  reserves  of  the  nation 
are  gradually  diminishing  despite  increased  machine 
production. 

One  of  the  aids  offered  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem  will  not 
solve  it.  This  is  the  essay  writ- 
ten by  the  city-dweller  urging 
the  delights  and  advantages  of 
the  farm  on  his  fellow  citizens. 

Another  aid  that  will  not  solve 
it,  is  the  easy  preachment  of  the 
city  economist  to  the  farmer 
that  the  farmer  has  the  best 
of  it. 

Still  another  aid  that  will 
prove  equally  impotent  is  the  city 
theory  of  a  multiplication  of 
creature  comforts  and  social  de- 
lectations in  rural  districts. 

The  nation  is  not  coming  to  a 
solution  of  the  problem  in  any 
such  easy  fashion.  The  nation 
will  not  come  to  any  solution  un- 
til it  radically  reforms  its  con- 


soil.  There  is 
another  e  s  s  e  n- 
tial  ingredient — 
working  capital. 
For  farming  is 
not  only  a  pro- 
fession; it  is 
also  a  business. 
Third — Farms 
do  not  show 
profits  by  add- 
ing together  at 
the  end  of  the 
season  the  sales 
realizations  o  f 
their  products. 
There  are  ma- 
terial and  labor 


Thomas  in  Detroit  ,Vctr« 

"City  folks   get   themselves   into   the   durnedest 
messes" 


Donahev  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

Looking  for  a  track 
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cept  of  the  farm 
and  the  farmer. 

Here  are  some 
things  which 
the  nation,  as  a 
whole,  could 
helpfully  p  o  n  - 
der: 

First — Farms 
are  not  merely 
fenced  fields 
which  respond 
t  o  cultivation. 
Farming  is  a 
profession  which 
must  "be  learned. 

Second  — 
Farms  do  not 
yield  thru  the 
device  of  apply- 
ing labor  cheer- 
fully   to    fertile 


Harding  in  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 

The  long  and  short  of  it 

costs,  interest,  insurance,  taxes, 
hazard  and  depreciation  in  the 
profit  computation.  For  farming  is 
not  only  a  profession  and  a  busi- 
ness: it  is  also  the  most  intricate 
accountancy. 

Having  given  these  factors 
thought,  it  might  be  well  to  take  a 
few  close  views  of  the  farmer. 

The  farmer  unites  in  himself 
both  capitalist  and  laborer.  Eco- 
nomically he  is  a  unit,  an  individ- 
ual unit  with  no  factional  advan- 
tage. 

The  farmer  is  operating  for  the 
most    part   on    competitive    princi- 
ples  in  a  community  where  other 
labor  and  other  capital  are  highly  organized. 

The  farhier,  by  nature,  comes  to  know  the  value  of 
things  and  of  services.  He  is  in  everlasting  op- 
position to  a  value  which  is  fictitious  in  things  and  in 
everlasting  opposition  to  charges  for  services  not  per- 
formed. 

That  is  to  say,  the  farmer,  in  his  profession,  busi- 
ness and  accountancy,  farming,  is  a  capitalist  who 
works,  takes  the  profits  and  losses  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, but  objects  to  artificial  interferences  with  sup- 
ply and  demand.  He  still  has  the  old-fashioned  virtue 
of  frugality.  He  still  holds  to  the  belief  that  the  com- 
mand to  earn  bread  by  sweat  was  a  blessing,  not  a  con- 
demnation. He  still  rejoices  in  the  spiritual  exaltation 
which  comes  alike  with  the  rigors  of  tillage  and  with 
resistance  to  the  seductions  of  the  superficial  pleas- 
ures of  the  physical  senses.  To  this  view  the  whole 
population  must  subscribe  more  and  more  if  it  values 
its  happiness. 

The  major  part  of  the  farmer's  problem  he  will 
largely  solve  himself.  First  of  all  he  is  going  to  acquire 
the  advantages  of  organization  [Continued  on  page  163 


Devastated  by  the  war.  Europe  today  needs  the  pioneer,  the  strong  man  who  can  endure  physical 
hardsliip  and  also  retain  the  mental  boldness  to  face  unafraid   the  whirlwinds  of  revolution 

A  Change  of  Frontiers 

"Go  East,  Young  Man !"  is  the  slogan  for  present  day  pioneers. 
America  has  become  comparatively  conservative ;  it  is  in  Europe  that 
the  great  and  dangerous  experiments  in  democracy  are  being  tried 

By  Preston  Slosson 


THE  Frontier  has  crost  the  Atlantic.  The  United 
States  is  today  the  land  of  prosperous  cities  and 
well-kept  countrysides;  of  widespread  comfort, 
wealth  and  free  expenditure;  of  art  and  the 
leisure  to  enjoy  it  undisturbed  by  social  cataclysms. 
The  United  States  is  the  banker  and  creditor  of  the 
planet,  the  land  of  stable,  currency  and  sound  security. 
The  American  Constitution  alone  withstands  the  in- 
surgent radicalism  of  the  day;  the  war  which  wrecked 
kings  and  empires  in  the  Old  World  proved  impotent 
even  to  alter  party  lines  in  the  New.  The  uprooted  aris- 
tocrat who  values  personal  safety,  the  timid  European 
millionaire  who  fears  measui'es  of  confiscation  and  re- 
pudiation at  home,  the  distinguished  author  or  painter 
who  dcsire  a  wide  hearing,  all  turn  their  eyes  to  the 
quiet  and  conservative  continent  so  wisely  discovered 
by  Columbus  for  their  eventual  benefit. 

But  how  different  is  the  picture  of  the  Old  World,  so 
long  the  home  of  wealth  and  culture  and  the  Mecca  of 
the  American  tourist !  The  vast  countrysides  devastated 
by  the  war  resemble  the  Bad  Lands  of  the  Far  West 
before  the  days  of  irrigation.  The  fine  French  roads 
v/hich  were  so  long  an  object  of  our  just  envy  are  torn 
to  mud  ruts.  Railroad  transportation  has  fallen  back  a 
generation  as  if  some  Rip  Van  Winkle  had  slept  us 
into  the  past.  Imperial  treasures  of  art  are  being 
liquidated  to  pay  the  grocers'  bills  of  royalty.  The  aris- 
tocracy of  every  belligerent  has  been  drained  of  the 
wealth  which  made  possible  its  life  of  cultured  leisure. 
Revolution  has  followed  revolution  until  the  European 
conservative  has  come  to  regard  the  American  consti- 
tution as  something  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  Even 
Marxian  Socialism  no  longer  terrifies  those  who  have 
looked  over  the  edge  of  the  bottomless  pit  which  is 
Russia  and  seen  more  frightful  shapes  looming  dimly 
from  the  lurid   depths. 

The  American  who  would  picture  Europe  of  today 
must  call  memory  to  his  aid.  If  he  can  reconstruct  the 
old  Frontier  of  Jackson  and  Daniel  Boone  he  can  com- 
prehend the  poverty  and  hardship,  the  lack  of  housing, 
roads  and  railroads,  the  stripping  down  of  life  to  the 
problem  of  bare  existence  which  is  the  reality  of  mod- 
ern Europe.  If  he  can  recall  the  inflated  paper  currency 
of  Civil  War  days  and  the  heavy  burden  of  debt  which 


letter  drove  the  western  farmer  to  Populism  he  can 
sympathize  with  the  financial  plight  of  Britain,  France 
and  Italy.  But  af  he  would  understand  the  financial 
condition  of  the  nations  of  the  Danube  and  the  Baltic 
he  must  send  his  memory  south  to  the  collapse  of  the 
Confederacy  when  Confederate  paper  money  could  buy 
wood  only  at  the  rate  of  "cord  for  cord."  Conditions  in 
some  parts  of  Europe  recall  the  "starving  time"  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Plymouth  and  Virginia  when  emigra- 
tion to  America  was  more  dangerous  than  going  into 
battle. 

No  doubt  this  picture  is  somewhat  too  generalized. 
There  are  gradations  in  Europe's  poverty,  and  little 
islands  of  prosperity  exist,  such  as  Switzerland  and 
Denmark.  But  no  country  in  the  Old  World  awakes,  of 
a  morning  with  that  complacent  sense  of  security  with 
which  America  seeks  its  breakfast  coffee.  For  the  Bol- 
shevism that  once  flooded  Finland  may  at  any  time  lap 
over  into  Sweden,  and  the  political  earthquakes  that 
shake  Germany  reverberate  in  Holland.  Here  and  there 
a  king  remains  seated  on  his  throne,  but  his  eyes  are 
i'.nxiously  turned  to  the  unstable  earth  on  which  the 
throne  rests.  Here  and  there  a  class  of  war  profiteers 
iire  buying  jewelry,  but  they  buy  in  feverish  haste  as 
those  who  are  spending  fairy  gold  which  may  vanish 
into  nothingness  at  any  moment. 

EUROPE  is  certainly  no  place  today  for  the  very  old 
or  the  very  young,  for  the  quiet  citizen  who  enjoys 
the  routine  security  of  civilization  or  the  spoiled  darling 
of  a  sheltered  environment.  Europe  needs  the  pioneer, 
the  strong  man  who  can  endure  physical  hardship  and 
also  retain  the  mental  boldness  to  face  unafraid  the 
whirlwinds  of  revolution.  But  Europe's  pioneers  have 
for  generations  sought  America.  It  is  just  because  our 
country  has  graduated — and  very  recently — from  the 
wilderness  that  we  can  now  give  moral  and  material 
aid  to  Europe,  which  in  the  past  gave  us  the  luxuries 
and  refinements  of  a  civilization  that  has  passed  away. 
Can  Europe  give  us  anything  in  return?  Yes,  Europe 
can  give  us  what  the  frontier  gives  the  settled  city :  the 
benefit  of  an  experiment.  It  is  now  Europe  rather  than 
America  which  is  the  great  laboratory  of  political  de- 
mocracy. Masaryk  and  Petliura  [Continued  on  page  159 
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Nullifying  the  Constitution 

By  Talcott  Williams 


THE  Democratic  platform  proposes  an  impossible  task. 
It  demands,  as  did  President  Wilson  a  year  ago,  that 
his  Covenant  for  a  League  of  Nations  shall  be  rati- 
fied as  he  negotiated  it,  without  reference  to  the  powers  of 
the  Senate  or  to  great  changes  since  April,  1919,  in  affairs 
and  in  opinion,  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  powers  of  the  Senate  cannot  be  changed  by  an  elec- 
tion. The  Democratic  platform  refuses  any  amendments  ex- 
cept "reservations  making  clearer  or  more  specific  the  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  to  the  League  of  Associates." 
All  these  obligations  in  the  Covenant  are  to  be  left  un- 
changed, Article  X  included.  These  obligations  failed  of  a 
two-thirds  vote  in  a  Senate  of  96  by  26  votes.  For  ratifica- 
tion, 64  votes  were  needed  in  a  full  Senate.  Only  38  were 
cast  for  the  treaty.  Only  one-third  of  the  Senate  is  reelected 
next  November.  Neither  party  can  secure  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority. A  bare  majority  is  all  either  can  expect.  Neither 
party  has  had  a  two-thirds  majority  for  fifty  years.  Com- 
promise is  inevitable,  if  the  treaty  comes  again  before  the 
Senate,  even  if  there  is  a  Democratic  majority.  If  no  com- 
promize is  made,  the  treaty  will  fail  again.  Not  even  the 
election  of  a  Democratic  President  can  change  the  constitu- 
tional powers  conferred  on  the  Senate  in  treaty  making. 

The  Democratic  platform,  therefore,  asks  of  the  Senate — 
two-thirds  of  whom  remain  after  the  next  election — that  it 
shall  lay  aside  its  powers  for  the  Covenant  and  the  treaty 
of  which  it  is  a  part,  both  stronger  when  laid  before  the 
Senate,  July  10,  1919,  than  since  or  now.  The  treaty  has 
grown  weaker  abroad  as  well  as  here.  Its  reparation  clauses 
are  being  made  over.  In  the  Senate  the  Covenant  grew 
weaker  until  its  rejection.  It  grew  weaker  with  the  country, 
thru  all  the  long  discussion.  Democratic  opposition  in- 
creased. 

PRESIDENT  Wilson  flatly  refused  compromize  when  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Senators  would  have 
reached  one  and  the  powers  abroad  were  willing  to  accept 
the  Lodge  reservations.  The  plain  common  sense  of  the 
people  felt  that  concessions  should  be  made  on  both  sides. 
The  Democratic  platform  refuses  compromize  again.  Europe 
has  changed,  world  affairs  have  altered,  public  opinion  has 
developed,  and  the  Democratic  party  goes  to  the  country 
on  the  declaration  that  a  Covenant  finished  in  April,  1919, 
shall  be  voted  for  unaltered  by  the  American  people  in 
November,  1920,  and  go  unchanged  to  the  Senate  if  a  new 
Democratic  Administration  comes  into  power,  March  4, 
1921. 

The  Republican  platform  favors  an  agreement  to  all  that 
is  proposed  in  the  Covenant — a  court,  the  support  of  its 
decisions,  the  protection  of  small  nations,  joint  action  under 
an  agreement  to  diminish  war — but  leaves  the  future  to 
decide  the  best  form.  If  it  was  not  possible  to  secure  prompt 
ratification  last  July  by  the  Senate  when  the  whole  subject 
shared  the  enthusiasm  awakened  by  a  great  triumph  in 
war,  what  chance  is  there  of  a  majority  at  the  polls  with  the 
war  receding  and  responsibility  for  external  affairs  dimin- 
ishing? Those  who  favored  prompt  ratification  last  June, 
because  the  world  needed  immediate  action — this  was  my 
own  vehement  opinion  then,  and  I  was  in  this  but  one  of 
many  supporters  of  the  League — feel  now,  after  months  of 
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discussion,  that  compromize,  adjustment,  change  after  con- 
sideration, is  wise  on  the  great  issue  as  on  all  great  con- 
stitutional changes. 

No  one  man,  however  great,  however  useful,  however  suc- 
cessful in  arousing  the  world's  deeper  conscience  and  con- 
sciousness to  international  justice,  can  claim  that  his  way 
and  his  way  alone  must  be  adopted  without  change.  Doubt- 
less the  Republican  senators  were  not  all  unselfish,  unam- 
bitious, non-partizan.  Will  any  one  say  that  Woodrow  Wil- 
son is  unselfish,  unambitious,  non-partizan? 

WHICH  is  better,  that  the  American  people  should  dis- 
cuss this  great  issue,  be  informed,  educated  and 
trained  in  it,  and  then  accept  without  change  Wilson's  Cov- 
enant, made  eighteen  months  before  the  election  next  No- 
vember, or  instead  shall  give  to  the  Republican  party,  com- 
mitted in  its  platform  to  substantially  the  same  agreement, 
the  task  of  adjusting  the  Covenant  to  the  conditions  of  next 
winter  and  next  spring?  A  year  ago  the  world  was  ready 
to  accept  the  Covenant  of  Versailles.  The  man  is  blind 
who  does  not  see  that  the  authority  of  the  Allies  is  weak- 
er. Nations,  once  ready  to  obey,  today  claim  their  own  ac- 
tion and  decision. 

For  the  country,  the  cause  and'the  world,  it  is  better  that 
a  decision  should  be  reached  by  full  discussion  and  a  na- 
tional vote  than  by  a  President  or  Senate,  however  wise 
each  may  be.  Meanwhile,  Senator  Harding  and  Governor 
Cox,  as  candidates,  have  a  grave  and  decisive  responsibility 
in  announcing  their  own  personal  course  and  policy.  For 
Governor  Cox,  President  Wilson's  political  estate  may  prove 
a  liability  and  not  an  asset.  For  Senator  Harding,  anxiety 
to  placate  the  "irreconcilables"  may  estrange  the  larger 
body  of  Republicans  who  feel  an  international  agreement 
to  prevent  war  and  protect  small  states  is  indispensable,  and 
who  will  say  less  than  Hiram  Johnson  but  silently  do  more. 
Presidential  campaigns  all  turn  on  one  issue,  and  the 
country  and  the  world  are  the  better  for  a  campaign  on 
this  great  world  question.  Other  peoples  have  decided  with- 
out discussion,  but  not  the  American  people. 

Inflation,  the  national  finances,  profiteering,  and  a  policy 
under  which  the  Treasury  bought  all  it  needed  at  high  war 
prices  except  credit,  which  it  bought  low  by  invoking  patri- 
otism, plainly  gave  the  Democratic  platform  makers  much 
v/orry.  The  Democratic  party  has  long  been  for  inflated 
credits  and  currency,  particularly  in  the  South.  Reduction 
in  the  national  debt,  on  which  the  platform  dwells,  has  been 
gained  by  anticipating  income,  a  year  ahead.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  Act,  the  Farmers'  Loan  Act,  Treasury  aid  to 
loans  for  purchases  of  Liberty  and  Victory  bonds,  great 
advances  to  railroads  and  shipbuilding,  with  $9,000,000,000 
loaned  to  foreign  countries  and  carried  as  a  "security," 
when  it  is  debt  undisguised — these  policies  have  built  up  a 
vast  mass  of  uncertain  credits  which  a  national  presiden- 
tial campaign  will  be  almost  certain  to  shake  to  its 
center. 

The  Democratic  platform  puts  a  bold  face  on  all  this,  but 
between  the  lines  is  apparent  a  deserved  apprehension  of 
the  effect  when  these  extended  and  manifold  credits  are 
tested  by  the  revelation,  the  discussion,  challenge  and  appre- 
hension of  a  hot  political  contest. 
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What  Does  Dr.  Williams  Mean  ? 

By  Norman  Ha[)good 

DR.  WILLIAMS  makes  a  number  of  serious  charges 
ajiainst  the  Democratic  plank  on  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, and  then  throws  in  a  few  financial  charges  at 
the  end,  for  which  I  shall  have  to  wait  for  further  specifica- 
tions, devoting  this  article  to  making  such  answers  as  I  can 
to  such  parts  of  the  attack  on  the  League  plank  as  I  am 
able  to  comprehend. 

Firstly,  in  the  title  "nullifying  the  Constitution,"  and 
here  and  there  thruout  the  article,  I  judge  that  thru  the 
way  in  which  the  Democrats  expressed  themselves  at  San 
Francisco  that  venerable  and  formidable  instrument  under 
which  we  breathe  and  have  our  being  is  once  more  in  dan- 
ger. There  has  never  been  an  election,  I  think,  since  I  was 
a  boy,  when  it  has  not  been  endangered,  even  if  it  was  only 
an  election  for  coroner.  Usually  our  liberties,  our  ancient 
traditions,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  are  thrown  in  for 
good  measure.  Happily,  however,  out  of  every  election,  mu- 
nicipal, county  or  national,  our  old  friend  the  Constitution 
emerges  unscathed,  with  more  or  less  the  same  familiar 
appearance,  and  only  alters  its  look  when  some  regular 
process  is  gone  thru  and  my  Bronx  cocktails  are  taken 
away  from  me  by  due  process  of  law  or  women  stand  on  the 
brink  of  getting  the  vote  by  amendment  instead  of  state  by 
state.  If  the  Democrats  at  San  Francisco  actually  did  start 
out  after  the  scalp  of  the  Constitution,  or  the  nullification 
of  it,  they  have  no  more  chance  than  the  Seal  Harbor  base- 
ball nine  would  have  against  the  Cincinnati  Reds,  or  than 
the  horse  that  I  see  meandering  in  front  of  my  window 
would  have  against  Man-o'-War.  They  might  as  well  go  out 
of  business. 

But  does  the  plank  actually  indicate  so  momentous  and 
futile  an  effort?  The  platform  indicates  the  line  of  conduct 
promised  by  one  political  party.  The  Democrats  hereby  state 
their  belief  that  the  Senate  at  its  next  session,  looking  at 
the  results  of  the  election,  ought  to  be  willing  to  join  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  making  the  United  States  a  member  of  a 
group,  now  containing  twenty-eight  nations,  committed  to 
the  task  of  preventing  any  nation  in  the  future  from  launch- 
ing us  on  a  war  like  the  last.  They  do,  I  concede,  state  their 
belief  that  no  nation  should  be  "permitted"  to  do  this,  to 
use  the  word  that  Senator  Lodge  himself  used  before  he 
got  into  a  personal  fight  with  President  Wilson,  and  this 
"permitted"  means  Article  X.  I  concede,  moreover,  not  only 
that  this  League  of  twenty-eight  nations  exists,  but  that  it 
is  actually  functioning  and  doing  more  to  help  Europe  gev 
out  of  its  tragic  state  of  economic  chaos  than  any  other 
force,  while  we  stand  off  and  bark  about  the  danger  to  our 
poor  little  country,  the  menace  to  our  tender  liberties,  the 
insult  to  our  sensitive  Senate.  Article  X  can  be  changed  any 
time  by  action  from  within  the  League.  Article  V,  also,  can 
be  changed,  making  amendment  easier.  Neither  these  nor 
any  other  article  can  be  changed  by  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, however.  All  the  Senate  can  do  is  to  say:  "You  do  it. 
The  war  was  trouble  enough  for  us.  Don't  commit  us  to  re- 
sponsibility such  as  falls  on  Switzerland,  Belgium  and  Bra- 
zil. We  are  for  you  and  we  meant  all  our  newspaper  talk 
about  making  war  impossible,  but  we  never  stopped  to  think 
it  might  conceivably  mean  committing  ourselves  to  some- 
thing that  Holland  and  Denmark  can  face  but  that  ought 
not  to  be  asked  of  us.  No,  on  second  thoughts,  you  do  it." 

I  wonder  if  the  Republican  plank  is  constitutional.  Sen- 
ator Johnson  says  it  means  no  treaty  at  all,  so  I  suppose  it 
is  constitutional.  But  the  Senator  does  not  say  how  we  are 
ever  going  to  be  at  peace  with  Germany,  or  how  our  agree- 
ments, if  we  have  any,  about  European  matters  are  to  be 
made  with  England,  France,  Italy  and  the  rest,  they  acting 
as  a  unit  through  the  League.  Dr.  Williams  interprets  the 
Republican   plank    differently   from    Senator   Johnson   and 


therefore  even  that  plank  may  not  be  constitutional.  I  have 
read  the  Constitution  and  I  have  read  the  Republican  plank. 
The  first  I  understand  to  some  extent,  but  the  second  not  at 
all,  and  am  therefore  full  of  the  dread  that  the  unconstitu- 
tionality lurking  in  the  Democratic  plank  may  curl  like  an 
julder  in  some  knot-hole  of  the  Republican  plank.  If  it  is 
unconstitutional  for  the  Democrats  to  keep  on  fighting  to 
induce  a  Senate,  instructed  by  the  election,  to  accept  the 
League  as  it  actually  exists,  may  it  not  be  equally  uncon- 
stitutional for  Dr.  Williams's  branch  of  the  Republican 
happy  family  to  commit  the  nation  to  what  Dr.  Williams 
calls  "substantially  the  same  agreement"?  Even  if  it  is  un- 
constitutional for  the  Democrats  to  express  the  hope  of  en- 
tering the  existing  League,  and  constitutional  for  the  Re- 
publicans to  stand  for  "substantially  the  same  agreement," 
is  not  the  practical  outlook  a  little  sad?  All  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liams's figuring,  which  is  very  impressive,  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that,  no  matter  if  the  country  went  overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic,  the  Republican  senators  would  die  in 
their  tracks  rather  than  yield.  Let  us,  then,  suppose  it  goes 
Republican,  and  see  if  the  picture  that  confronts  us  is  more 
reassuring. 

The  happy  band  of  ninety-six  statesmen  comes  together 
in  Washington  once  more.  Senator  Lodge  is  again  the  hon- 
ored chieftain.  Gronna  he  has  lost,  for  that  gentleman  has 
already  been  eliminated  by  the  embattled  farmers  of  North 
Dakota.  Newberry  he  may  have  lost  by  that  time,  thanks  to 
the  heartlessness  of  a  Supreme  Court  opposed  to  corruption 
in  elections.  These  two  changes  alone  would  wipe  out  the 
Republican  majority,  but  we  will  suppose  that  Brandegee, 
Cummins  and  enough  other  tested  thinkers  are  reelected 
to  give  Senator  Lodge's  party  a  majority — say  of  five,  or 
ten,  if  you  prefer.  It  needs  two-thirds.  Lodge  begins  to  count 
his  majority.  The  first  one  he  counts  is  Hiram  Johnson,  of 
California.  Count  ahead,  Cabot,  much  joy  may  it  bring  you. 
He  then  counts  Borah.  We  are  getting  on.  Knox  might  come 
in  next,  with  his  no  League  and  separate  peace.  Medill  Mc- 
Cormick  answers  to  his  name,  and  so  does  Brandegee.  The 
rest  of  the  battalion  of  death  answer  present,  and  by  count- 
ing every  one  of  these  easy  assets  H.  Cabot  finds  that  he 
can  come  within  a  dozen  or  twenty  of  a  two-thirds  majority. 
The  prospect  is  fine.  The  outlook  for  agreeing  on  anything 
is  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  at  Chicago,  when  the  famous 
plank  emerged  as  an  indication  of  what  the  Republicans 
could  do  when  they  flock  all  alone  and  harmoniously  by 
themselves,  with  no  Democrats  to  mix  them  up,  and  no  ter- 
rible Wilson  to  seize  the  credit  for  any  great  ideas  that 
might  emerge. 

LET  us  pass  on  to  this  Wilson  specter.  I  forbear  to  quote 
what  Lodge  said  about  standing  by  McKinley  in  the 
treaty  he  made  after  the  Spanish  war.  It  would  sound  ill- 
tempered  and  I  wish  to  view  the  present  Republican  ra- 
tiocination with  Olympian  poise.  Dr.  Williams  says  that 
Wilson  "flatly  refused  compromize."  This  must  be  modified  a 
trifle.  When  the  President  came  back  from  Paris  in  Febru- 
ary, 1919,  he  committed  himself  to  nothing,  but  on  the  con- 
trary called  to  the  White  House  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House,  took  their  sugges- 
tions, and  had  the  suggestions  carried  out  when  he  went 
back  to  Paris.  In  August,  after  his  return,  the  Presi- 
dent said  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  that  there  could  be  "no  reasonable  objection  to  in- 
terpretations accompanying  the  act  of  ratification,  provided 
they  do  not  form  part  of  the  formal  ratification  itself." 
In  February  of  this  year  Senator  Hitchcock  reported  to  the 
President  an  agreement  with  reservations  that  he  under- 
stood would  be  satisfactory  to  Senator  Lodge,  and  the  Pres- 
ident said :  "I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  can  accept  them  as  they 
stand."  They  included  a  reservation  on  Article  X,  and  the 
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President  accepted  that  also,  altho  he  described  it  as  "un- 
fortunate." Lodge  thereupon  changed  his  position,  either 
bullied  by  the  bitter-enders  or  determined  on  his  own  ac- 
count to  humiliate  and  defeat  the  President  at  any  cost,  and 
substituted  something  he  knew  the  President  would  not, 
accept. 

There  is  another  point  that  I  think  Dr.  Williams  might 
modify  a  little.  He  says:  "No  one  man,  however  great,  how- 
ever useful,  however  successful  in  arousing  the  world's 
deeper  conscience  and  consciousness  to  international  jus- 
tice, can  claim  that  his  way  and  his  way  alone  must  be 
adopted  without  change."  And  again,  a  little  later,  he  refers 
to  "Wilson's  Covenant."  This  charge  that  Wilson  created 
the  Treaty  and  the  League  all  by  himself  is  not  easy  to 
understand.  Did  Wilson  have  his  way  alone  at  Paris?  Did 
Foch?  Did  Clemenceau?  Lloyd  George?  Sonnino?  When  the 
British  Parliament  ratified,  did  one  man  have  his  way,  and, 
if  so,  what  man?  How  about  the  French  Parliament?  When 
Italy  ratified,  what  one  man's  will  was  represented?  Did 
one  man  not  only  work  out  the  plan  thru  the  weary  months 
but  bring  the  twenty-eight  nations  into  the  league  and  the 
thirty-four  nations  into  general  acceptance  of  the  treaty? 
Did  one  man  dictate  to  Governor  Cox  when,  long  before 
he  was  nominated,  he  put  into  less  than  eighty  words  two 
reservations  entirely  consistent  with  the  President's  posi- 
tion but  also  entirely  sufficient  to  quiet  those  patriots  and 
heroes  who  are  actually  and  sincerely  afraid  our  little 
country  may  be  picked  upon  by  San  Marino  and  Slam.  The 
Democratic  platform  allows  for  such  reservations  as  will 
make  clear  to  the  sceptred  villains  of  Europe  that  we  have 
not  forgotten  our  constitution  in  our  haste  to  ratify.  More 
important,  perhaps,  than  such  superfluous  declarations  is 
the  fact  that  the  Council  of  the  League,  which  is  the  im- 
portant body,  can  do  absolutely  nothing  without  our  assent 
if  we  are  a  member,  altho  it  can  do  whatever  it  likes  if  we 
are  not. 

All  this  being  so,  is  it  a  joke,  or  is  it  rather  a  nightmare, 
to  ask  the  twenty-eight  or  the  thirty-four  nations  to  wait 
a  year  or  so  until  maybe  Lodge  and  Johnson  can  offer  them 
something  choice  that  will  please  everybody,  like  the  Chi- 
cago platform? 

The  Issue  Involved 


By  Talcott  Williams 


IN  this  year,  as  in  1896,  the  acceptances  of  the  two 
candidates  are  to  be  the.  real  platforms.  The  Demo- 
cratic platform,  like  the  Republican,  has  ceased  to  in- 
terest me.  "Labor"  is  still  interested  in  the  two  platforms, 
because  on  the  basis  of  the  Chicago  and  San  Francisco 
declarations,  the  trade  unions  propose  a  class  support  of 
the  Democratic  labor  creed  (as  in  the  platform)  and  a 
class  opposition  to  the  Republican  labor  creed,  as  per  plat- 
form. What  Governor  Cox  will  do,  no  one  yet  knows.  Sen- 
ator Harding,  with  unusual  courage  for  a  candidate,  has 
gone  farther  than  the  party  platform  and  unflinchingly 
declared  the  supremacy  of  the  law  and  the  right  of  any 
individual  to  seek  work,  whatever  organization  bars  the 
way.  Many  there  must  be  who  will  deem  this  issue  and 
the  decision  of  "labor"  to  wage  "class"  warfare  more  im- 
portant than  any  that  can  be  raised  by  either  platform. 
"Some  day,"  many  voters  will  say,  "this  issue  must  be 
settled.  Why  not  now?" 

Both  platforms  in  their  utterances  on  the  League  have 
to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  action  of  both  candi- 
dates. Governor  Cox  is  better  aware  than  Mr.  Hapgood 
that  neither  party  can  carry  the  treaty  merely  by  winning 
£.  majority  of  the  Senate  and  the  new  resolutions  on  the 
League  Governor  Cox  proposes,  without  defining,  apparently 
look  to  a  compromize  so  as  to  secure  two-thirds  in  a  Senate 
where  twenty-one  Democrats  voted  for  ratification  with  the 
Lodge  amendments.  Doubtless  President  Wilson  was  ready 


to  compromize  last  February.  Last  November,  two  days 
before  the  final  vote.  President  Wilson  rejected  a  com- 
promize closely  similar.  In  February,  it  was  too  late.  Once 
more,  was  the  fable  of  the  Sibylline  books  repeated.  How 
easily  and  readily  could  compromize  have  been  secured  last 
year,  in  July,  by  President  Wilson?  But  an  albumenized 
temper  does  not  incline  men  to  compromize. 

The  Republican  leadership  also  moves  away  from  com- 
promize. The  Republican  candidate  in  his  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance proposes  to  scrap  the  League,  to  make  peace  by  a 
Knox  resolution  and  later  to  organize  a  new  agreement 
based  on  a  court  of  arbitration,  instead  of  the  Council  now 
in  existence. 

Mr.  Hapgood  lays  stress  on  the  "existence"  of  the  League. 
This  "League  in  being,"  while  three  "great  powers"  act 
over  its  head  in  every  day's  despatches,  has  not  inclined 
the  American  people  to  accept  the  new  instrument' to  guide 
our  foreign  policy,  until  its  action  has  been  safeguarded. 
Unlike  the  European  powers,  we  are  familiar  with  Consti- 
tutions, expect  to  obey  them  and  are  schooled  to  the  action 
of  coordinate  powers.  We  look  to  the  people  for  a  final 
decision,  not  to  a  single  chamber  of  a  Parliament  as  in 
Europe. 

"If"  we  had  a  constitution  like  England's,  President  Wil- 
son would  have  gone  out  of  power  when  in  November,  1918, 
a  Congress,  with  a  majority  against  him,  was  elected,  as 
would  the  Premiers  of  England,  France  or  Italy.  This  may 
be  a  good  government  plan.  It  is  not  ours.  Under  ours,  a 
great  issue  like  this  has  to  be  fought  out  before  the  people. 
While  I  .should  have  liked  an  early  decision  because  of  my 
international  sympathies  and  because  so  many  of  those  I 
know  have  been  in  peril  or  lost  life  by  the  delay,  still,  I 
know  nothing  is  more  important  than  that  permanent,  far- 
reaching  international  agreements  should  be  passed  upon 
by  the  people  rather  than  by  Presidents  and  Premiers, 
however  great  and  wise  they  may  be.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  even  Mr.  Hapgood  would  be  of  this  opinion  on  any 
issue  but  the  League  which  a  very  general  assent  and  con- 
sent abroad  and  at  home  calls  "Wilson's  League."  Certain- 
ly the  eminent  men  named  by  Mr.  Hapgood  have  not  "wished 
it"  on  themselves  in  any  vocal  and  vociferous  manner. 

The  present  situation  is  that  neither  candidate  will  leave 
this  issue  as  the  platforms  put  it.  Senator  Harding  by 
scrapping  the  League  goes  farther  than  the  platform  to 
satisfy  Hiram  Johnson.  He  forces  every  Republican  who 
believes  in  a  League  in  order  to  prevent  war  and  not  merely 
in  an  agreement  to  settle  international  differences,  to  con- 
sider, however  unwillingly,  whether  he  can  possibly  sup- 
port a  candidate  who  will  not  even  stand  by  his  position 
and  record  in  the  Senate,  where  Senator  Harding  voted 
to  ratify  the  League  with  the  Lodge  reservations.  If  he  was 
right  then,  he  is  wrong  now.  If  he  is  right  now,  he  was 
wrong  then. 

Senator  Harding  leaves  the  Republican  party  platform 
at  his  own  risk.  A  bolt  by  Senator  Johnson  has  its  dangers. 
The  slow,  steady  seep  of  voters  from  the  Republican  party 
is  less  public,  but  more  perilous.  Take  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut,  States  needed  and  "narrow"  on  a 
party  majority.  The  Republican  supporters  of  the  League 
will  not  make  as  much  noise  as  Senator  Johnson;  but  they 
have  more  votes  affecting  doubtful  States,  needed  for  suc- 
cess. California  and  Idaho  have  17  votes.  These  three  East- 
ern States  have  66.  Ohio  has  24,  and  Senator  Harding  has 
reason  to  remember  his  State  is  variable.  The  League  Re- 
publican voters  are  clergymen  who  represent  all  religious 
interest.=.  The  world  of  colleges,  universities,  teachers  and 
young  graduates  is  for  the  League.  So  are  women,  by  tens 
of  thousands.  The  independent  vote  is  a  League  vote.  Every, 
politician  knows  there  are  enough  of  these  classes  of  voters 
to  defeat  the  Republican  party  in  these  four  States.  What 
will  it  profit  the  Republican  party  if  it  gains  a  whole  world 
of   Hiram  Johnsons,  of  the  Irish,  of  Germans  and  of  the 
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anti-war  vote  generally  and  loses  the  very  soul  of  its  inde- 
pendent, intelligent  advancing  vote,  devoted  to  the  wide 
interest  in  humanity  represented  by  missions  and  by  the 
broad  international  philanthropical  movements  like  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Armenian,  Serbian  and  other  relief,  including 
the  thousands  of  voters  from  the  new  republics  of  Europe 
to  whom  the  League  is  a  question  of  life  and  death. 

Senator  Harding  gains  Hiram  Johnson,  Borah  and  Pen- 
rose. He  loses  all  the  others.  Their  voice  will  not  be  heard, 
but  their  line  of  votes  is  spread  thru  all  the  States.  They 
will  not  haste,  neither  will  they  grow  weary.  They  virill  wait 
until  Governor  Cox  has  spoken.  If  his  letter  of  acceptance 
stands  for  the  covenant  reasonably  adjusted  and  the  Re- 
publican candidate  stood  for  his  position  in  the  Senate,  as 
the  platform  was  believed  to  do,  the  full  Republican  vote 
would  be  behind  him.  Leaving  his  own  party  platform  and 
leaving  too  the  party  policy  he  supported  in  the  Senate,  he 
must  not  be  surprized  if  Republican  voters  who  stood  for 
the  League  when  even  President  Wilson  was  not  for  it, 
shall,  some  publicly,  some  individually,  decide  to  support 
the  League  as  the  one  instrument  at  hand  to  begin  the  great 
work  of  ending  war.  Abandon  the  League  now  and  a  war- 
sick  world  goes  back,  as  Senator  Harding  proposes  to  agree- 
ments to  arbitrate  which  did  not  prevent  war  in  1914. 


ment  may  be  still  an  issue,  but  how  can  those  enforce  the 
law  who,  on  their  own  showing,  cannot  hope  to  be  elected? 
A  third  party  may  agitate  effectively  for  a  reform;  it  can- 
not administer  the  reform  when  achieved. 


By  the  Way 


Are    you    still    wearing    the    overalls    you    bought    this 
irinp-? 


Spring? 


Cute  But  Yellow 


THIS  is  the  caption  which  a  San  Francisco  paper  put 
over  a  picture  of  a  Japanese  child,  in  whom  two  mem- 
bers of  a  Congressional  investigating  committee  were  show- 
ing a  natural  human  interest.  The  phrase  could  not  itself 
be  called  cute  but  it  is  certainly  yellow. 

Ohio  and  Good  Night 

"/^HIO"   is   "good-morning"   in   Japanese,   and    Ohio    it 
\J  will  be  whichever  candidate  is  victor.  But  for  either 
New  York  or  Massachusetts  the  election  of  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent will  mean  "good-night!" 

The  Perennial 

BRYAN  has  once  more  been  nominated  for  President; 
tho  on  this  occasion  by  a  third  party  and  against  his 
will.  As  between  Debs  and  Bryan  the  score  for  nomina- 
tions received  now  stands  only  five  to  four. 

The  Spa  Balance  Sheet 

GERMANY  gained  an  extension  of  time  for  disarmament, 
a  reduction  in  coal  shipments,  the  hope  of  a  foreign 
loan,  and  reentry  into  the  councils  of  European  diplomacy. 
The  Allies  gained  a  settlement  of  the  coal  question  and  the 
right  to  compel  disarmament  and  reparations  by  further 
occupation  of  Germany  in  case  of  necessity.  The  world 
gained  a  breathing  space  until  the  next  crisis.  The  United 
States  gained  the  commiseration  of  Premier  Lloyd  George 
for  not  being  represented. 

Our  Debt  to  Lipton 

IT  is  something  when  a  man  is  able  to  fill  the  first 
page  of  the  daily  papers  with  pleasant  reading.  Mur- 
ders and  accidents  are  depressing  to  everyone;  politics  to 
many;  prohibition  to  some.  But  a  yacht  is  always  beautiful 
and  good  sportsmanship  is  always  engaging. 

The  Prohibition  Convention 

A  LADY  watering  a  garden  during  a  heavy  rain  is  a 
strange  sight.  So  is  a  party  trying  to  dry  up  a  desert. 
The  United  States  is  already  under  complete  prohibition 
and  yet  the  Prohibition  Party  continues  to  exist.  Enforce- 
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Count  Them  Up 

By  Thomas  Steele 


VERY  day  some  newspaper  prints  the  bitter  taunt: 

"There  are    ( )    wars  going  on  at  present  and 

the  League  of  Nations  does  nothing  to  stop  them!" 
This  blank  is  filled  up  with  any  number  from  eight  to 
eighty  that  strikes  the  writer's  fancy.  We  wonder  how 
many  could  name  the  wars  which  they  number  so  confi- 
dently, especially  since  the  number  is  rarely  twice  the  same. 

A  lawyer  might  say  that  there  was  no  war  existing  at 
the  present  time,  except  our  own  technical  "war"  with 
Germany,  since  no  recognized  Government  is  formally  at 
war  with  another  Power.  But  that  would  be  a  quibble,  as 
there  are  two  instances  of  conflict  on  a  sufficiently  exten- 
sive scale  to  count  as  a  "foreign  war":  the  struggles  of 
Bolshevik  Russia  with  Poland  and  of  the  Turkish  National- 
ists with  the  Greeks  and  Armenians.  The  fact  that  neither 
the  Russian  Bolsheviki  nor  the  Turkish  rebels  are  recog- 
nized as  legitimate  "Governments"  outside  their  own 
boundaries  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  many  people  are 
being  killed  in  international  fighting. 

But  there  is  a  difference  between  two  and,  say,  forty- 
two.  How  do  the  paragraphers  bring  in  the  other  forty? 
Well,  first  of  all  they  count  in  civil  wars,  such  as  those 
in  China,  Mexico  and  Ireland.  It  is  doubtless  very  deplora- 
ble that  there  should  be  rebellions  and  insurrections  within 
a  country,  but  it  is  not  the  concern  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, which  has  the  duty  of  preventing,  so  far  as  is  humanly 
possible,  all  international  conflicts,  but  which  has  no  author- 
ity over  the  domestic  politics  of  a  sovereign  state.  The 
very  people  who  complain  most  loudly  that  the  League  does 
not  compose  the  differences  between  Obregon  and  Villa  or 
between  Lenin  and  Wrangel  would  complain  still  more 
loudly  if  anything  of  the  sort  were  attempted. 

Then,  to  swell  the  list,  every  little  riot  and  border  "in- 
cident" is  described  as  a  war.  If  an  Italian  sailor  shoots  up 
the  Slavic  quarter  of  a  Dalmatian  town,  or  a  Czech  hits  a 
Pole  over  the  head  in  Teschen,  or  a  race  riot  breaks  out  in 
the  Banat  it  is  reckoned  another  war.  That  such  instances 
are  a  sign  of  disturbed  conditions  and  bad  feeling  is  true 
enough,  and  if  often  repeated  or  long  continued  they  may 
lead  to  war  in  good  earnest.  But  in  themselves  they  are  not 
much  more  destructive  than  a  "labor  war"  in  a  West  Vir- 
ginia or  Colorado  mine.  With  eastern  and  central  Europe 
shaken  to  pieces  by  more  than  four  years  of  war  there  are 
certain  to  be  hundreds  of  local  "scraps"  until  the  frontiers 
are  all  stably  adjusted.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  League  to  see 
that  the  Governments  discourage  such  incidents  and  re- 
main at  peace  even  if  some  excitable  super-patriot  tries  to 
force  the  hand  of  the  authorities  by  starting  trouble. 

When  civil  wars  and  rebellions  have  been  added  to  every 
frontier  incident  that  arises  the  critic  of  the  League  still 
feels  that  he  has  not  a  sufficiently  impressive  total.  So  he 
counts  m  wars  or  semi-wars  that  did  exist  at  some  time 
since  the  armistice  with  Germany  and  reckons  them  as  still 
existing;  for  example,  the  invasion  of  Bolshevist  Hungary 
by  Rumania,  the  invasion  of  Finland,  Esthonia  and  Latvia 
by  Bolshevist  Russia,  the  Lemberg  campaign  between 
Poland  and  the  Ruthenians,  and  so  forth.  These  disturb- 
ances may  once  have  counted  as  serious  wars,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  have  since  been  patched  up  by  treaty  and 
armistice  or  else  have  dwindled  into  mere  smouldering  dis- 
order. 

No  fair  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  League  of  Nations 
can  come  until  it  includes  the  greatest  of  the  Great  Powers 
— the  United  States  of  America — and  until  its  authority  is 


Days  of  Real  Sport  in 
Several  Nations 


Underirovd  *  L  nderuuoii 

William  T.  Tilden 
was  the  sensation  of 
the  Davis  Cup 
matches  at  Wimble- 
don, England,  this 
summer  when  he 
brought  his  series  of 
victories  to  a  climax 
by  defeating  the 
British  champion, 
Patterson.  Tilden 
now  is  looked  upon 
as  likely  to  bring 
the  Davis  Cup  back 
to  the  United  States 
after  its  long  journey 
round  the  world 

Paul  Thompton  I 

Man  o'  War  ranks  first  among  race  horses;  in  his  three- 
year-old  form  he  won  his  first  five  starts  and  broke  the 
world's  record  bv  ninnrng  a  mile  and  a  quarter 


Wide  World 

The  German  frauleins  have  never  taken  to 
sports  quite  as  enthusiastically  as  British  and 
American  girls,  but  they  are  beginning  to 
make  up  for  lost  time  now.  This  100  meter 
race  was  an  event  of  a  recent  meet  in  Berlin 


In  the  final  tryouts  for  the  women's  swimming 
team  to  represent  America  in  the  Olympic 
games  Katharine  Brown,  ten  years  old,  did 
some  spectacular  diving.  This  snapshot  shows 
her  making  a  perfect  half  forward  somersault 


\g»>^ 


Wide    World 

The  world's  most  famous  golfers, 
Ed  Ray  (left)  and  Harry  Vardon, 
both  of  England,  are  in  this 
country  now  playing  a  series  of 
exhibition  matches.  On  July  26 
they  defeated  Jim  Barnes,  Ameri- 
can professional  champion,  and 
Walter  Hagen,  American  open 
champion,  in  a  best  ball  match 
of  thirty-six  holes.  The  match 
was  all  even  up  to  the  last  hole, 
when  Vardon  sunk  a  putt  of  near- 
ly thirty  feet  and  Hagen's  ball, 
eight  feet  away,  just  failed  to 
roll  in 
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no  longer  subordinated  to  the  Supi-eme  Council  of  the 
Allies.  The  latter  will  come  about  automatically  with  the 
completion  of  the  peace  treaties  and  the  settlement  of  some 
outstanding  controversies  between  the  Allies  and  Ger- 
many. The  first  condition  it  rests  with  us  to  meet.  Then  it 
will  be  fair  enough  to  ask  the  League  to  stop  the  aggres- 
sions of  Russia  and  Turkey,  as  well  as  the  forty  or  so 
other  wars  which  do  not  exist,  or  which  are  the  concern  of 
local  police  rather  than  of  armies. 

May  We  Not  Inquire 

IF  a  party  platform  is  to  explain  the  party  policy,  and 
a  speech  of  acceptance  is  to  explain  the  party  platform, 
who  shall  explain  the  speech  of  acceptance? 


Camouflanguage 


By  Franlilin  H.  Giddings 

THE  political  reactions  to  Mr.  Harding's  ample 
speech  of  acceptance  may  have  disappointed  him. 
They  have  been  few  and  feeble.  He  should  find  com- 
pensation, however,  and  stimulation  in  the  academic  re- 
actions to  his  production  as  an  in- 
tellectual mutation.  These  have 
been  many,  dynamic,  and  positive. 

Note,  for  example,  the  letter  that 
the  Reverend  Doctor  Henry  A. 
Stimson  sent  to  The  Times.  The 
country,  he  says,  "has  not  been 
treated  with  'simple  things  said  in 
such  a  solemn  way'  in  Presidential 
utterance,  since  the  days  of  Presi- 
dent Buchanan."  Here  we  have  ex- 
act description  and  frank  acknowl- 
edgment that  Mr.  Harding  succeed- 
ed in  doing  what  he  undertook  to 
do.  The  only  fault  that  can  be 
found  with  Mr.  Stimson's  way  of 
wording  his  tribute  is  that  under- 
statement to  highten  effect  is  mor- 
ally questionable  when  indulged  in 
by  a  minister  of  the  gospel  whose 
yea  should  be  yea,  and  whose  nay 
should  be  nay. 

The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Harding 
has  done  a  remarkable  thing.  It  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  he  will  be 
elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  if  he  is  elected  he 
will  play  a  sensational  role.  It  may 
happen,  therefore,  that  he  will  be 
remembered  chiefly  as  the  author 
of  his  speech  of  acceptance.  This  is 
a  sufficient  reason  for  approaching 
the  study  of  it  without  prejudice, 
and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  dis- 
cover, if  possible,  in  what  its  unde- 
niable originality  consists. 

Without  presuming  to  speak  with 
authority  I  venture  the  suggestion 
that  Mr.  Harding  has  attained  in- 
tellectual leadership  by  the  bold- 
ness with  which  he  has  exploited 
possibilities  that  have  fascinated 
the  American  mind,  but  which  no 
American  mind  heretofore  has  had 
the  courage  to  experiment  with  in 
a  thorogoing  way. 

We  all  understand  that  we  are 
Americans,  better  and  more  beau- 
tiful, more  upright  and  more  down- 


"Remarkable"  Remarks 

From  Senator  Harding's  Speech  of 

Acceptance 

America  will  go  on  ! 

Alaska  is  rich  iu  i-esoiiices. 

I   believe  in  law  enforcemeut. 

The  human  element  comes  first. 

I   am   thinking  of  the   railroads. 

We   call   on    all  America   for   steadiness. 

I    believe  in    the   protective   tariff   policy. 

I  believe  in  our  eminence  in  trade  abroad. 

America  must  stand  foremost  for  the  right. 

Ours  is  the  temple  of  liberty  under  the  law. 

We  must  stabilize  and  strive  for  normality. 

Peace  closes  the  gaping  wound  of  world 
war. 

It  is  idle  to  think  we  have  attained  perfec- 
tion. 

It  is  folly  to  close  our  eyes  to  outstanding 
facts. 

We  hold  the  majesty  of  righteous  govern- 
ment. 

Let  us  call  to  all  the  i)eople  for  thrift  and 
economy. 

A  people's  will  still  remains  the  supreme 
authority. 

Toil  alone  makes  for  accomplishment  and 
advancement. 

The  Government's  obligations  are  alike  to 
all   the  people. 

In  conflict  is  disaster,  in  understanding 
there   is   triumph. 

Agriculture  is  essentially  the  foundation  of 
our   very   existence. 

More  than  all  else  tlie  i)resent-day  world 
needs  understanding. 

Parties  are  formed  by  those  who  reach  a 
consensus  of  opinion. 

In  all  sincerity  we  promise  the  prevention 
of  unreasonable  profits. 

We  are  contemplating  peoples  in  the  con- 
cord of  humanity's  advancement. 

I  believe  there  is  an  easy  and  open  path  to 
righteous    relationship    with    Mexico. 

We  promise  that  relief  which  will  attend  the 
halting   of   waste   and   extravagance. 

With  a  hymn  of  service  in  my  heart,  I 
pledge  fidelity   to  our  country  and  to   God. 

Congr(>ss  enacts  the  laws,  and  the  executive 
branch  of  government  is  charged  with  en- 
forcement. 

In  a  citizenship  of  more  than  a  hundred 
millions  it  is  imi)ossible  to  reach  agreement 
upon   all  questions. 

The  womanhood  of  America,  always  its 
glory,  its  insi)iration  and  the  potent,  unlifting 
force  in  its  social  and  spiritual  development, 
is  about  to  be  enfranchised. 


right,  more  self-luminous  and  more  pleasing  to  Almighty 
God  than  any  other  people  in  the  world;  but  not  all  of  us 
have  seen  with  equal  perspicacity  just  how  and  why.  Mr. 
Harding  has  seen  why  and  how  with  a  clarity  of  vision  al- 
together surpassing.  To  concede  so  much  as  this,  altho  no 
more  could  be  said,  would  be  to  accord  high  distinction ; 
and  there  is  more  to  be  said. 

Mr.  Harding  not  only  sees,  he  also  comprehends,  and 
comprehending  his  mind  moves  directly  to  implications 
and  corollaries.  Grasping  the  outstandingness  of  America, 
he  does  not  shrink  from  the  obligations  that  the  big  fact 
imposes  upon  us.  It  is  not  merely  right,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  should  be  a  law  unto  ourselves,  in  things  economic, 
moral,  and  political.  Senator  Lodge  now  and  then  has  seen 
glimmerings  of  this  truth.  Senator  Borah  and  Senator 
Johnson  have  caught  flashes  of  it.  The  Republican  conven- 
tion almost  beheld  it.  To  Mr.  Harding  it  is  refulgent;  and 
like  Saint  Paul  blinded  by  the  glory  of  heaven  while  gaz- 
ing upon  it,  Mr.  Harding  knows  in  his  heart  that  he  must 
manifest  it  to  the  heathen. 

At  this  point,  if  my  analysis  is  correct,  Mr.  Harding's  su- 
preme greatness  is  revealed.  Manifesting  America  to  the 
heathen  is  in  part  a  literary  enter- 
prize.  In  the  nature  of  things  it 
must  be  so.  Now  Mr.  Harding  not 
only  sees  things,  he  has  also  a  fine 
sense  of  propriety,  and  he  has  dis- 
cerned, what  Mr.  Lodge  has  failed 
to  perceive,  how  incongruous  it  is, 
in  what  bad  taste  it  is,  to  set  forth 
Americanism  in  the  heathen  loca- 
tions of  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
in  the  grammar  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford.  A  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  should 
make  his  own  English  language. 
Mr.  Harding  has  made  his.  He  has 
written  as  he  has  thought. 

It  would  be  absurd  now  to  pre- 
dict what  the  judgment  of  poster- 
ity upon  Mr.  Harding's  creation 
(for  a  creation  surely  it  is)  will 
be.  It  is  too  near  us  to  be  seen  in  its 
true  proportions.  We  scrutinize  the 
platitudes  of  which  it  is  built  up, 
and  like  the  geologist  scrutinizing 
strata,  fail  to  see  the  mountain 
top.  Perhaps  posterity  will  certain- 
ly know  what  we  only  suspect,  that 
platitudes  are  the  only  material 
flat  and  homogeneous  enough  to 
support  and  compose  the  pinnacle 
of  Hardingese  Americanism;  but 
what  heathen  nation,  gazing  upon 
that  peak  for  the  promise  of  dawn, 
or  watching  it  throw  the  evening 
blaze  afar,  will  care? 


The  Main  Tent  and  the 
Side  Shows 

IN  the  majority  of  states  Gov- 
ernors and  legislatures  are  to 
be  elected  this  November;  in  all 
states,  members  of  Congress.  Do 
not  let  your  interest  in  the  most 
spectacular  event  of  the  political 
year,  the  race  for  President,  divert 
your  attention  wholly  from  getting 
a  strong  Congress  and  an  able 
state  administration. 


Senator  Harding  Accepts 

ON  July  23  Senator  Harding:  was  formally  notified  of 
his  nomination  as  candidate  for  the  Presidency  by  a 
Republican  delegation  headed  by  his  colleasiue,  Senator 
Lodge.  Nearly  50,000  visitors  poured  into  the  town  of  Mar- 
ion for  the  great  occasion.  In  the  main,  Senator  Harding's 
speech  of  acceptance,  which  we  discuss  more  fully  in  the 
editorial  columns,  followed  the  Republican  platform  and 
on  many  issues  paraphrased  it  directly.  No  new  campaign 
issues  were  raised,  and  the  points  left  obscure  in  the  plat- 
form were  not  more  definitely  elucidated  in  the  address. 

The  clearest  statement  on  the  foreign  policy  which  Sena- 
tor Harding  would  pursue  as  President  was  the  following: 

I  promise  you  formal  and  effective  peace  so  quick  as  a  Repub- 
lican Congress  can  pass  its  declaration  for  a  Republican  executive 
to  sign.  Then  we  may  turn  to  our  readjustment  at  home  and 
proceed  deliberately  and  reflectively  to  that  hoped-for  world  rela- 
tionship which  shall  satisfy  both  conscience  and  aspirations  and 
still  holt!  us  free  from  menacing  involvements. 

Altho  this  interpretation  is  not  certain.  Senator  Hard- 
ing's statement  seems  to  point  to  the  policy  of  the  Knox 
resolution,  a  declaration  of  peace  outside  the  Treaty,  after 
which  the  question  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  neces- 
sary reservations  or  amendments  thereto  would  be  taken 
up  for  more  deliberate  consideration. 

The  outstanding  points  made  on  domestic  questions  were: 
emphasis  on  party  government  and  responsibility,  as  op- 
posed to  exaggerated  personal  power  of  the  President;  op- 
position to  government  ownership  of  the  railroads;  eco- 
nomical administration  and  gradual  deflation  of  the  cur- 
rency as  the  remedies  for  the  high  cost  of  living;  approval 
of  woman  suffrage,  and  emphasis  on  law  enforcement,  with 
a  reference  to  the  eighteenth  amendment  as  a  case  in 
point. 

Governor  Coolidge  Accepts  Too 

AT  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  on  July  27,  a  Republi- 
can  delegation   headed   by   Governor   Morrow  of   Ken- 
tuckv  "broke  the   news"  to  the   Vice-Presidential   nominee. 


wfro 


illr  Ciiuiiii-.loiiniol 

Can  he  keep  it  up  till  November? 

Governor  Coolidge  accepted  the  nomination  in  a  brief  but 
pointed  speech.  On  the  League  of  Natipns  issue  he  was. 
somewhat  more  specific  than  Senator  Harding  had  been, 
declaring  definitely  for  the  League  with  the  Senate  reserva- 
tions to  the  Treaty: 

The  Senate  received  a  cuncrctc  pioiiosition,  utterly  inaccept- 
able  without  modifications,  whicli  the  Republican  Senators 
effected  by  reservations,  and,  so  nioditicd,  twice  voted  foi-  ratifica- 
tion, which  the  Democratic  Administration  twice  defeated.  The 
platform  approvers  this  action  of  the  Senators.  The  Republicans 
insisted  oH  reservations  wiiich  limit.  The  Democratic  platform 
and  record  permit  only  of  i-eservations  unessential  and  explana- 
tory. 

issues  the  Governor  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  orderly,  constitutional  govern- 
ment; increased  production  as  the  cure 
for  the  high  cost  of  living;  the  revision  of 
"that  great  breeder  of  public  and  private 
extravagance,  the  excess  profit  tax";  the 
i-^g^  necessity  of  equal  suffrage  and  of  justice 

y  •  to  the  negro. 


On    domestic 


V^ 


The  Democratic 
Campaign 


Wide  World 

GENERAL  GORGAS'S  FUNERAL 
A  funeral  procession  in  honor  of  Major  General  Gorgas  wound  its  solemn  way  thru 
London's  streets  toward   St.  Paul's,  where   impressive   services   were   conducted    by 

Dean  Inge 


GOVERNOR  Cox  delivers  his  speech  of 
acceptance  on  August  7.  After  this 
formality  is  over  he  will  enter  on  a  "whirl- 
wind campaign"  which  may  be  carried  into 
every  doubtful  state  of  the  Union.  The 
campaign  manager  and  the  new  chairman 
of  the  National  Committee,  in  succession 
to  Mr.  Cummings,  is  George  H.  White  of 
Marietta,  Ohio.  Mr.  White  is  a  popular 
and  wealthy  Ohio  business  man  with  po- 
litical experience  in  the  state  legislature 
and  in  Congress.  He  is  classed  as  a  "dry" 
and   his  appointment  will   reassure   many 
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prohibitionist  Dem- 
ocrats who  viewed 
with  some  misgiv- 
ings the  nomina- 
tion of  Governor 
Cox. 

The  most  im- 
p  0  r  t  a  n  t  develop 
ment  which  has 
thus  far  taken 
place  in  the  Demo- 
c  r  a  t  i  c  campaign 
was  the  conference 
between  Governor 
Cox  and  President 
Wilson.  TTie  inter- 
view  was    altOgeth-  r  ht^.^one  view 

er  private,  but  at  George  H.  White,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  has 
the  close  of  it  the  been  chosen  to  succeed  Homer  S.  Gum- 
Governor  stated :  mings    as    chairman    of    the    Democratic 

National  Committee 
We  are  agreed  as 
to  the  meaning  and  sufficiency  of  the  Democratic  platform  and 
the  duty  of  the  party  in  the  face  of  threatened  bad  faith  to  the 
svorld  in  the  name  of  America. 

The  President  added: 

He  and  I  were  absolutely  at  one  with  regard  to  the  great  issue 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  he  is  ready  to  be  the  champion  in 
every  respect  of  the  honor  of  the  nation  and  the  secure  peace 
of  the  world. 

This  puts  an  end  to  various  industriously  circulated 
rumors  that  the  Democratic  nominee  would  "put  the  soft 
pedal  on  the  League  of  Nations  issue"  and  fight  the  cam- 
paign on  other  lines. 

The  Camels  Are  Coming 

THE  Prohibition  Party  has  put  forth  a  ticket  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  prohibition  is  already  an  accomplished 
fact  thruout  the  United  States.  The  failure  of  both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  platforms  and  candidates  to 
promise  to  sustain  the  Volstead  Enforcement  Act  against 
amendment  or  repeal  is  the  cause  of  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  oldest  of  all  the  surviving  minor  parties.  No- 
body supposes  that  the  eighteenth  amendment  is  in  any 
immediate  danger,  but  many  strict  prohibitionists  fear  that 
under  Cox  or,  less  probably,  under  Harding,  it  would 
given  a  "liberal"  interpretation. 

The  convention  met  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  nominated 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  thrice  Democratic  nominee  for 
President,  to  head  the  Prohibition  ticket.  Mr.  Bryan  had 
given  them  no  encouragement,  but  his  well-known  views  on 
the  temperance  question  and  his  open  disappointment 
when  Governor  Cox,  supposed  to  be  a  "wet,"  was  nominat- 
ed at  San  Francisco,  caused  the  delegates  to  hope  that  once 
tendered  the  nomination  he  would  not  decline.  He  replied, 
however,  that  he  could  not  make  a  campaign  upon  a  single 
issue  and  that  he  was  unwilling  to  sever  his  connection 
with  the  Democratic  Party  "which  has  so  signally  honored 
me  in  years  past."  He  refused  to  state  whether  or  not  he 
would  vote  the  Democratic  national  ticket  in  November, 
"but  whatever  I  may  feel  it  my  duty  to  do  in  this  cam- 
paign, I  expect  to  continue  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
Party."  Bryan  can  now  sympathize  with  La  Fol- 
lette. 

After  Mr.  Bryan's  refusal,  the  convention  nominated 
Mr.  Aaron  S.  Watkins  of  Germantown,  Ohio,  for  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  D.  Leigh  Colvin  of  New  York  for  Vice- 
President.  The  platform  attacked  the  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic parties  for  their  ambiguous  attitude  toward  prohi- 
bition, favored  the  League  of  Nations  with  only  interpreta- 
tive reservations,  advocated  woman  suffrage  and  approved 
the  entire  program  of  welfare  legislation  proposed  by  the 
National  League  of  Woman  Voters. 


The  Higher  Cost  of  Travel 

IN  order  to  cover  the  $600,000,000  increase  in  wages  re- 
cently awarded  to  the  railway  workers  of  the  nation, 
the  railways  will  probably  be  forced  to  increase  rates.  Not 
all  of  the  increase,  however,  will  be  added  to  freight  rates; 
the  passenger  also  will  have  to  pay  some  of  the  bill.  Rail- 
road experts  suggest  a  four  cent  per  mile  rate  in  western 
states  and  three  and  one-half  cents  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  An  increased  fare  for  Pullman  accommodations, 
higher  commutation  rates,  increased  baggage  and  express 
charges  are  also  predicted. 

The  necessity  for  higher  charges  even  under  present  con- 
ditions, without  taking  into  account  the  increase  in  the  pay- 
roll, is  evident  from  the  recently  published  report  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  dealing  with  the  larger 
("class  one")  railroads  for  the  month  of  April,  1920.  That 
one  month  showed  a  deficit  of  more  than  $25,000,000  in 
operating  revenue  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  As  the  Gov- 
ernment's guarantee  to  the  railroads,  continuing  to  Sep- 
tember, amounts  to  about  $75,000,000  a  month,  the  deficit 
brought  the  total 
loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment during  April 
to  more  than  $100,- 
000,000. 

Most  of  the  labor 
unions  have  decid- 
ed to  accept  the 
award  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Board, 
altho  they  were 
disappointed  at  not 
getting  their  full 
demands.  The  Or- 
der of  Railway 
Telegraphers  de- 
cided to  submit 
the  question  of  a 
strike  to  a  vote  of 
its  membership. 
The  railway  shop- 
men will  also  hold 
a  referendum,  but 
with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the 
award  be  accepted. 
The  "outlaw" 
unions  which  took 
part  in  the  spo- 
radic strikes  of 
this  spring  oppose 
the  award  and  may 
again  venture  on 
local  strikes.  But  it 
seems  probable 
that  the  rank  and 


Paul  Thompson 

WE  KEEP  AMERICA'S  CUP 

The  defender  crossed  the  line  ahead  in 
the  fifth  and  deciding  race  between  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton's  "Shamrock  IV"  and  the 
American  "Resolute,"  just  as  the  moon 
was  coming  up 


file  of  the  larger  unions  will  acquiesce  in  the  new  wage 
scales  for  the  time  being.  Mr.  Gompers  criticized  the  award 
as  inadequate  and  said  that  the  railwaymen  were  "disap- 
pointed and  they  have  a  right  to  be."  He  exprest  the  opinion 
that  by  more  efficient  management  the  railroads  could  pay 
the  new  wage  rates  without  raising  freight  rates  to  the 
public. 

A  Good  Loser 

FOR  the  fourth  time  in  twenty  years,  Sir  Thomas  Lip- 
ton,  from  the  bridge  of  his  steam  yacht  Victoria,  saw 
the  boat  which  he  had  entered  for  America's  cup  out- 
maneuvered  and  out-sailed.  His  challenger,  the  Shamrock 
IV,  lost  to  the  defender,  the  Resolute,  by  a  mile.  As  before, 
Sir  Thomas  lost  gallantly. 
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Summary  of  the  Cup  Races 

First  Race — Shamrock  Wins 

Corrected   time 

Shamrock    1 :2  4 :  48 

Resolute    ^Withdrew  because  of  acciilonl.^ 

Second  Race — Shamrock  Wins 

Slianirock    5 :22  :  18 

Ke^olute    3 :24 :44 

Shamrock  won  by  2  minutes  29  seconds  corrected  time. 
Third  Race — Resolute  Wins 

Resolute    3 :57 :05 

Shamrock    4 :03 :06 

Resolute  won  by   7  minutes  1  second  corrected  time. 
Fourth  Race  Resolute  W  ins 

Resolute    3:31:12 

Shamrock    3:41:10 

Resolute  won  by  9  minutes  35  seconds  corrected  time. 
Fifth  Race — Resolute  Wins 

Resolute     5:28:35 

Shamrock    5 :48 :20 

Resolute  won  by  19  minutes  45  seconds  corrected  time. 


Greeks  Take  Adrianople 


THE  Greeks 
are  continu- 
ing their  occupa- 
tion of  Thrace  as 
well  as  of  west- 
ern Asia  Minor 
under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Allies 
for  the  coercion 
not  of  the  Turk- 
i  s  h  Government 
but  of  the  rebel 
Turkish  Nation- 
alists, who  have 
far      more      real 


Turkish  Chamber  of  Deputies  will  consent  to  ratify 
the  Treaty  after  it  is  signed  is  another  matter,  and  at 
present  a  very  doubtful  one.  The  real  problem  of  the 
Allies,  however,  is  treaty  enforcement.  Altho  thus  far 
wholly  successful  in  Thrace,  fehe  Greeks  have  still  great 
obstacles  to  face  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  Mohammedan 
population  is  much  greater,  the  war  zone  on  a  vaster 
scale,  and  the  international  situation  more  complex.  The  al- 
liance between  the  Turkish  Nationalists  and  the  Bolshe- 
viki,  foreboding  annihilation  to  what  is  left  of  Armenia 
and  threatening  the  British  position  in  Mesopotamia,  Per- 
sia and  even  India,  presents  to  the  Allies  a  political  and 
military  problem  of  great  difficulty,  which  is  made  none 
the  easier  by  the  quarrel  between  the  French  and  the 
Arabs  in  Syria  and  the  rivalry  of  the  Greeks,  Italians  and 
Fi-ench   in  southern  Asia  Minor. 

The  End  of  Villa  ? 

THE  report  comes  from  Mexico  that  the  arch-bandit  and 
super-rebel  Francisco  Villa  has  at  last  surrendered. 
Several  weeks  ago  Villa  offered  to  surrender  on  terms  which 
would  have  left  him  with  a  small  "body  guard"  at  his  com- 
mand, but  the  Mexican  Government  wisely  refused  this 
offer  since  it  would  have  enabled  him  to  take  the  field  when- 
ever he  was  displeased  with  political  conditions  at  Mexico 
City.  Even  now  that  Villa  has  surrendered  unconditionally, 
and  has  gone  so  far  as  meekly  to  repair  a  railway  line 
which  he  had  previously  destroyed,  President  De  la  Huerta 
announces  that  he  will  not  relax  precautions  until  the  rebels 
are  entirely  disarmed.  It  will  indeed  be  a  feather  in  the 
cap  of  the  present  Mexican  Administration  if  it  has  brought 
to  final  defeat  the  man  who  led  the  war  against  Huerta, 
turned  against  Carranza  and  invaded  the  United  States 
and  remained  uncaptured. 

Poland  Seeks  Peace 

WITH  the  Ukraine  and  nearly  all  of  Lithuania  in 
Bolshevik  hands,  the  Polish  Government  asked  for 
an  armistice.  The  Polish  Government  was  reorganized  for 
the    negotiation    of    peace.    Wicenty    Witos,    leader    of    the 


Parley  Parker  Christensen  was  nominated 
for  President  on  a  third  ticket,  that  of  the 
Farmer-Labor  party,  which  followed  the 
Republican  plan  of  holding  its  convention 
in  Chicago 

power  than  the  Sultan  and  seem  better  to 
represent  the  sentiments  of  the  Turkish 
people.  In  form,  the  Greeks  are  but  tak- 
ing police  measures,  but  in  reality  they 
are  waging  war  against  Turkey.  Indeed, 
the  Greeks  are  probably  doing  more 
fighting  just  now  than  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  Great  War,  in  which  Greece 
played  a  comparatively  small  part.  With 
the  aid  of  the  Greek  fleet,  troops  were 
landed  at  Rodosto  and  other  ports  in 
European  Turkey  to  attack  the  Turkish 
forces  encamped  along  a  front  from 
Adrianople  thru  Kirk  Kilise  to  Lule  Bur- 
gas. 

Jafar  Tayar,  the  Turkish  leader  in 
Thrace,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
at  Adrianople. 

The  Turkish  Crown  Council,  presided 
over  by  the  Sultan,  voted  to  approve  the 
signing  of  the  Turkish  Treaty.  The 
Turkish  peace  commissioners,  thus  au- 
thorized, will  sign  the  Treaty  as  soon  as 
they  can  return  to  France.  Whether  the 


Wide  World 

HEAP   BIG   INJUNS 

At  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  and  a  party  of  New  York 

Democrats  stopped  off  for  a  Hopi  Indian  celebration.  Big  Chiefs  Charles  F.  Murphy 

and  Governor  Smith  may  be  seen  at  the  left  in  the  rear,  with  .Tames  A.  Foley  and 

Miss  Emilie  Smith   (seated)   at  Mr.  Smith's  left 
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Peasant  Party,  be- 
came Premier  and  Ig- 
nace  Daszynski,  a  So- 
cialist, was  appointed 
Vice-President  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  new 
"peace  ministry"  was, 
however,  prepared  to 
continue  the  war  if  the 
Bolsheviki  rejected  the 
proposal  for  an  armis- 
tice or  asked  impossi- 
ble terms  of  peace.  In 
view  of  the  possibility 
of  a  renewed  conflict, 
with  all  the  odds 
against  her,  Poland  ap- 
pealed to  the  aid  of  al- 
lied and  friendly  na- 
tions, asking  for  mu- 
nitions from  England 
and  France  and  at  least 
for  "moral  support" 
from  the  United  States. 

It  was  hardly  neces- 
sary to  warn  western 
Europe  of  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  with 
Bolshevist  armies  in 
Lithuania  almost  with- 
in sight  of  the  Prussian 
frontier.  The  night- 
mare of  a  German  al- 
liance with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, crushing  Poland 
between  them,  has  not 
for  a  moment  ceased  to 
worry  the  statesmen  of 
England,  France  and  Italy  since  the  Bolsheviki  first 
assumed  power.  It  was  in  the  hope  of  averting  such 
an  alliance,  rather  than  from  hatred  of  Bolshevism 
or  the  desire  to  recover  Russian  loans,  that  the 
western  Allies  sent  futile  aid  and  encouragement  to 
each  successive  foe  of  Bolshevism  from  the  first  ventures 
of  Kolchak  to  the  fiasco  of  the  Polish  invasion.  The  one 
hopeful  element  in  the  situation  is  that  even  should  the 
Bolsheviki  reach  a  common  frontier  with  Germany  the 
Germans  would  be  more  frightened  than  the  Allies.  The 
German  Government,  Socialist  tho  it  is,  fears  Bolshevism 
quite  as  much  as  it  hates  the  French,  and  would  almost 
rather  continue  to  endure  the  peace  treaty  than  turn  com- 
munist in  an  effort — a  probably  unsuccessful  effort — -to  win 
freedom  from  the  severity  of  its  terms.  Hungary  is  already 
offering  to  join  a  defensive  alliance  with  her  late  foes 
against  the  westward  advance  of  Bolshevism,  and  Germany 
may  at  some  time  follow  the  Hungarian  example. 

The  Bolsheviki,  in  spite  of  their  military  success,  did  not 
altogether  lose  their  sense  of  perspective.  They  knew  that 
France  and  England  were  prepared  to  send  supplies  and, 
if  necessary,  even  troops  to  prevent  the  annihilation  of 
Poland,  the  bulwark  of  the  Allies  in  eastern  Europe.  They 
knew  that  Germany  was  at  best  a  suspicious  neutral,  glad 
to  witness  the  reverses  of  Poland  but  not  at  all  glad  to  see 
the  red  deluge  creep  toward  her  ovvti  frontier.  They  knew 
that  the  Poles,  altho  they  had  humbled  themselves  to  beg 
for  peace,  could  still  do  a  good  deal  of  fighting  and  might 
even  hold  out  on  the  defensive  until  aid  reached  them  from 
the  west.  So  the  Soviet  authorities  promptly  accepted  the 
Polish  offer  for  an  armistice  and  announced  that  they  were 
ready  to  discuss  terms  of  peace.  By  this  acceptance  they 
added  a  moral  victory  to  a  material  one;  they  could  claim 
the  prestige  of  having  "w^on  the  war"  against  Poland  and, 


@  Underwood  d  Underwood 

TEACHING    THE    YOUNG    IDEA     HOW 
TO   SHOOT 

General  Alvaro  Obregon  and  his 
youngest  son  at  Nogales  on  the  inter- 
national line  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  where  the  Mexi- 
can revolutionary  leader  and  Gov- 
ernor Thomas  C.  Campbell,  of  Ari- 
zona, held  a  conference 


by  appearing  as  the  negotiators  of  a  victorious  peace,  per- 
haps gain  formal  diplomatic  recognition  from  foreign 
powers. 

Tlie  Irish  Civil  War 

IRELAND  is  in  the  strange  and  unhappy  position  of  hav- 
ing two  Governments,  neither  of  which  will  admit  that 
the  other  exists  either  in  right  or  in  fact.  One  is  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
with  its  agencies  of  enforcement,  the  police  and  the  British 
army.  The  other  is  the  Dail  Eireann,  the  Sinn  Fein  Parlia- 
ment, and  its  agencies.  From  the  British  point  of  view  the 
Dail  Eireann  is  not  a  political  body  but  a  mere  chance 
gathering  of  outlaws.  From  the  Sinn  Fein  point  of  view 
the  regularly  constituted  authorities  are  not  representative 
officials  but  merely  the  agents  of  a  "foreign  power"  unlaw- 
fully domiciled  on  Irish  soil.  Yet  it  is  unsafe  for  a  resident 
of  the  country  to  disregard  the  mandates  of  either  Govern- 
ment. The  Dail  Eireann,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  British 
authorities,  met  in  session  in  Dublin  at  the  end  of  June  to 
transact  public  business.  A  "National  Land  Commission" 
was  established  and  protection  promised  to  those  who  occu- 
pied land  under  its  authority.  A  vote  of  confidence  was  sent 
to  President  De  Valera  and  it  was  announced  that  the 
$10,000,000  "international  loan"  was  already  oversub- 
fcribed. 

Alarmist  rumors  of  a  "massacre"  to  be  perpetrated  by  the 
British  on  July  12  circulated  widely  in  the  Irish  press,  but 
the  day  passed  off  very  quietly.  In  Belfast  there  was  the  cus- 
tomary parade  in  honor  of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  in  1690 ; 
for  the  Orangeman  shares  with  his  enemy  the  Irish  Na- 
tionalist a  deep  attachment  to  the  memories  of  the  distant 
past.  Sir  Edward  Carson  made  a  fiery  and  uncompromising 
speech,  denouncing  the  British  Government  for  its  weak- 
ness in  failing  to  repress  Irish  municipal  and  county  au- 
thorities who  had  given  their  allegiance  to  Sinn  Fein,  and 
threatening  to  mobilize  the  Ulster  Volunteers  to  supplement 
the  inadequate  protection  afforded  by  the  British  army  to 
the  loyalists  in  Ireland. 

A  few  days  later  a  band  of  Sinn  Feiners  raided  the 
Dublin  post-office  and  seized  several  mail  sacks  of  official 
correspondence.  The  next  outbreak  took  place  in  Cork  on 
the  night  of  July  18.   Colonel   Smythe,  the  police  commis- 


Lov!  in   The  Star 


Doesn't  it  make  you  tired? 
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THE  LOST  BILVIARK  OF  VILNA 
Before  the  Bol-;he\iki  captured  the  city  of  \  ilna  from  the  Poles 
the  defenders  iiu>bili/e<l  a  force  of  a  thousand  women  to  aid 
the  men  in  hohling  tlie  city.  Here  are  two  of  them.  The  Russians 
also  mobilized  women  in  the  famous  "Battalion  of  Death"  which 
made  the  last  stand  against  Germany  in  1917.  Apparently  the 
Slavs  have  never  sung  "I  didn't  raise  my  girl  to  be  a  soldier" 

sioner,  was  assassinated  and  a  general  riot  ensued  in  which 
more  than  a  hundred  persons  were  wounded.   On  July   20 
the  town  of  Tuam  in   County   Galway  was   raided    by  the 
military  and  the  town  hall  wrecked.  The 
outbreak  was  in  retaliation  for  the  mur- 
der of  two  pK)lice  constables  from  ambush 
a   few   hours   earlier.    The    police   raided 
the  town  of  Kilmalloch,   near   Limerick, 
a  few  days  later  and   destroyed  several 
housEs.    These  two   incidents   show   that 
the    infectious    spirit    of    disorder    has 
spread  even  to  those  who  are  supposed  to 
be  the  guardians  of  the  peace. 

But  the  most  serious  of  all  the  recent 
Irish  riots  took  place  on  July  23  in  the 
suburbs  of  Belfast.  This  was  not  so  much 
a  conflict  between  the  police  and  the  mob, 
tho  the  police  suffered  heavily  in  the  at- 
tempt to  restore  order,  as  a  fight  be- 
tween rival  mobs  of  Orangemen  and  Sinn  Feiners.  At  least 
half  of  the  blame  seems  to  belong  to  the  Orangemen  who  at- 
tempted to  drive  the  Sinn  Feiners  out  of  the  city  by  mass 
attacks  on  their  homes.  The  Sinn  Feiners  responded  by 
sniping  at  the  Orangemen  and  the  police  from  the  housetops. 
When  comparative  order  had  at  last  been  restored  four 
days  later  seventeen  persons  had  been  killed  and  over  two 
hundred  wounded.  The  police  and  the  soldiers  seejn  to  have 
acted  with  impartiality. 


i  1  he '.and  represented  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  favor  the 
•Dominion  plan"  which  would  give  Ireland  i)ractically  the 
same  position  within  the  British  Empire  now  enjoyed  by 
Canada  or  Australia.  Many  British  Liberals  would  rally  to 
this  plan,  perhaps  with  some  "reservations"  as  to  guaran- 
tees to  Ulster  and  as  to  international  tariffs. 

The  Unionist  Party,  which  derives  its  very  name  from 
the  desire  to  maintain  the  existing  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  has  been  converted  by  Lloyd-George  to 
a  moderate  measure  of  home  rule.  But  the  party  would 
oppose  any  plan  which  gave  full  self-government  to  Ireland, 
under  the  Dominion  plan  or  any  other,  unless  Ulster  were 
left  free  to  stand  outside  its  scope.  Unfortunately  for 
Premier  Lloyd-George  his  parliamentary  majority  consists 
largely  of  the  Unionist  Party  and  he  cannot  go  much  be- 
yond his  present  rather  limited  proposals  without  alienating 
his   Unionist  supporters. 

The  Sinn  Fein  position  is  that  Irish  self-government  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  granted  but  to  be  acknowledged  as  already 
existing.  They  ask  nothing  of  the  British  except  to  evacuate 
the  country.  President  De  Valera  has  offered  one  concession ; 
that  once  the  independence  of  Ireland  is  conceded  a  treaty 
may  be  made  with  Great  Britain,  along  the  lines  of  the 
"Piatt  amendment"  in  the  Cuban  constitution,  which  would 
secure  Great  Britain  against  the  danger  that  Ireland  might 
ally  herself  with  the  foes  of  Britain  or  permit  foreign 
powers  to  establish  naval  bases  at  Irish  ports. 

Still  another  program,  adopted  by  no  party  but  favored 


©  Kflrlrl    it    III;  h, It 

The  members  of 
dispense 


this   Sinn   Fein   court   sitting   in   Cork  claim   that  the   justice  they 
is  quicker,  sharper  and  more  just  than  that  of  other  courts 

by  many  individuals,  is  for  "home  rule  all  round";  the 
transformation  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  a  federal  state 
in  which  not  only  Ireland  but  Scotland,  England  and  Wales 
would  have  their  own  local  legislatures  in  addition  to  repre- 
sentation in  a  common  Parliament.  Under  this  plan  Ireland 
would  have  the  same  degree  of  home  rule  as  an  American 
state  government.  Mqst  Irishmen,  however,  seem  to  regard 
a  merely  local  legislature  an  inadequate  concession  to  the 
national  sentiment  of  the  country. 


Rival  Programs  for  Ireland 

WHAT,  after  all,  vdll  be  done  about  Irish  home  rule? 
Premier  Lloyd-George  is  himself  a  convinced  home 
ruler.  Net  only  has  he  made  a  bill  for  home  rule  a  part  of 
his  legislative  program  but  personally  he  would  willingly 
agree  to  a  very  much  more  generous  grant  of  Irish  self- 
government  than  his  present  proposals  embody.  Moreover, 
he  is  of  all  living  statesmen  the  least  wedded  to  the  details 
of  a  program  and  the  readiest  to  drop  a  project  and  take 
up  a  new  one  if  it  should  seem  expedient.  It  is  therefore 
possible  to  say  what  the  present  government  program  is, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  it  may  be  tomorrow,  except 
that  Lloyd-George  will  certainly  not  go  so  far  as  to  concede 
Irish  independence. 

The    Labor   Party,    which    contains    some    of    the    ablest 
British  statesmen,  and  a  large  section  of  moderate  opinion 


Chinese  Militarism 

THE  decisive  defeat  of  the  An-fu  faction  and  its  military 
chief  Tuan  Chi-jui  brings  China  a  step  nearer  to  in- 
ternal peace.  General  Tuan  Chi-jui  resigned  his  military 
office  and  agreed  to  terms  amounting  to  complete  surrender 
to  the  Government.  All  of  the  rebel  forces  are  to  be  de- 
mobilized, and  General  Hsu  Shu-cheng,  the  former  Resident 
Commissioner  of  Inner  Mongolia,  will  be  punished  for  mili- 
tary insubordination  if  he  is  captured.  It  is  reported  that 
Tuan  Chi-jui  attempted  to  commit  suicide  after  his  defeat 
but  was  prevented  from  doing  so.  Communication  between 
Pekin  and  Tientsin  has  been  restored,  and  those  who  have 
friends  in  the  Chinese  capital  breathe  more  easily  now  that 
the  city  has  been  saved  from  the  danger  of  an  attack. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  state  with  certainty  whether  the 
overthrow  of  the  ambitious  rebel  Tuan  Chi-jui  will  mean  a 
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restoration  in  China  of  a  stable  central  government  or  only 
a  temporary  lull  in  the  civil  w^ar  which  under  changing 
forms  has  afflicted  the  young  republic  from  its  birth.  For 
the  moment  President  Hsu  Shih-chang  holds  the  central 
authority  of  the  nation,  but  at  any  time  one  of  his  own 
supporters  may  stake  the  strength  of  a  local  army  in  the 
hope  of  winning  the  grand  prize  of  political  power. 

Perhaps  the  closest  parallel  to  the  political  condition  of 
China  is  afforded  by  Mexico.  If  in  place  of  the  strange- 
sounding  Chinese  names  of  persons  and  places  we  substitute 
"Villa,"  "Carranza,"  "Obregon,"  "Vera  Cruz,"  "Sonora,"  it 
may  be  easier  to  picture  the  internal  difficulties  of  the  far 
eastern  republic.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  nominally  repub- 
lican and  democratic  constitution  but  a  population  accus- 
tomed to  tyranny  and  unused  to  civic  duties.  There  is  the 
contrast  between  great  undeveloped  natural  resources,  ex- 
citing the  cupidity  of  the  foreigner,  and  extreme  poverty 
among  the  masses  of  the  people.  Both  republics  are  too 
weak  to  resist  conquest  but  have  been  saved  from  complete 
partition  by  the  attitude  of  the  United  States:  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  having  saved  Mexico  and  the  Hay  Doctrine  China. 
Both  countries  are  victims  of  a  special  type  of  militarism. 
Militarism  in  Germany  made  the  nation  formidable,  for  it 
was  organized  under  a  single  control  and  with  a  single  pur- 
pose. But  the  type  of  militarism  which  afflicts  China  and 
several  of  the  Latin  American  republics  is  a  source  of 
weakness,  since  it  leads  not  to  the  formation  of  a  powerful 
national  army  but  to  rival  armies  led  by  ambitious  military 
chieftains  against  each  other.  The  loyalty  of  the  soldier  is 
given  not  to  the  ruler  of  the  nation,  as  in  Germany,  or  to 
a  political  party  or  program,  as  in  Soviet  Russia,  or  to  a 
religious  creed,  as  in  Turkey,  but  to  an  individual  leader  or 
a  provincial  faction.  Originally,  no  doubt,  there  were  ideal- 
istic elements  in  the  civil  wars  of  both  countries;  in  the 
republican  movement  which  overthrew  the  Manchu  dynasty 
in  China  and  the  reform  movement  which  overthrew  the 
Diaz  dictatorship  in  Mexico.  But  in  both  countries  the  war 
of  ideas  has  largely  given  place  to  the  war  of  ambitions 
and  rivalries. 


Rebuilding  Zion 


SIR  Herbert  Samuel,  British  High  Commissioner  for 
Palestine,  has  established  himself  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
palace  built  several  years  ago  by  the  German  Kaiser. 
Great  Britain  has  accepted  the  mandate  for  Palestine  as 
protector  of  the  peoples  native  to  the  country  as  well  as 
the  Jewish  immigrants  who  plan  to  rebuild  a  national  state 
on  their  ancient  soil.  On  July  12  a  Zionist  mass  meeting  in 
London  adopted  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  a  pledge  "to  spare  no  effort  of  sacrifice  for 
the  rebuilding  of  Palestine  as  a  Jewish  national  home,  in 
collaboration  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country."  Lord 
Rothschild  presided  over  the  meeting,  which  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  Balfour,  who  championed  the  Zionist  program  when 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  by  Mr.  Wedgwood,  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Labor  Party  in  Parliament.  Max  Nordau,  the 
well-known  essayist,  responded  to  the  expressions  of  good 


will  of  the  British  statesmen  that  "we  will  watch  the  Suez 
Canal  for  you  and  be  a  useful  ally  if  necessary." 

The  Zionist  Conference  has  held  several  heated  debates 
over  the  land  question.  A  resolution  was  adopted  for  the 
gradual  acquisition  of  land  on  behalf  of  the  Palestine  State. 
A  large  Socialist  minority  insisted  on  complete  nationaliza- 
tion from  the  first  with  prohibition  of  private  ownership 
and  speculation,  but  this  was  defeated  by  125  votes  to  74. 
The  Socialists  later  secured  the  adoption  of  an  amendment 
requiring  all  settlers  in  Palestine,  with  or  without  capital, 
to  cultivate  the  land  themselves. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  Zionist  program  is  that  Pales 
tine  has  at  present  only  a  small  minority  of  Jewish  settlers. 
Nearly  all  the  Jewish  element  will  have  to  come  from  im- 
migration. The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  Arabs  in  speech 
and  Mohammedan  in  religion  and  there  are  also  many 
Christian  Syrians  and  other  Christians  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  How  the  present  residents  of  the  country 
will  receive  the  wholesale  immigration  of  Zionists  is  a 
problem,  and  it  was  largely  to  prevent  friction  between  the 
Arabs  and  the  Jews  that  Great  Britain  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  mandate  over  Palestine  instead  of  leaving  the 
country  entirely  independent. 

Syria  is  under  French  control,  and  the  French  are  indus- 
triously pushing  their  influence  eastward  over  the  Arabs  of 
the  interior.  General  Gouraud  has  occupied  Damascus,  for 
merly  the  capital  of  Emir  Feisal  the  Arab  King  of  Syria. 

The  French  al- 
lege that  Feisal 
broke  the  terms 
of  truce  agreed 
on  between  the 
French  and  Arab 
military  f  o  re  e  s 
and  thus  justified 
them  in  attacking 
Damascus.  It  is 
reported  that  the 
French  will  de- 
pose Feisal  and 
make  Emir  Said 
King  of  Syria  in 
his  stead.  Feisal 
was  friendly  to 
the  British  but 
hostile  to  the 
French;  the  new 
King  will  be  vir- 
tually subject  to 
a  French  protec- 
torate. 

The     French 
have     imposed     a 
Keystone  View  fine  On  the  city  of 

fKt&iuENT  OF  THE  ZIONIST  CONGRESS  Damascus  for  its 

Justice    Brandeis    of    the    Supreme    Court       share      in      Emir 

has   been   selected    for   the   greatest   honor       -j-,  .     ,,     u i,  „  i 
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withm  the  power  of  his  co-religionists  to  ^^ 

bestow  lio^^' 


II  Travago.  Home 

1915 — Long   Live   the   King, 
Long  Live  War 


1917— On  the  Wing 


1919— The  Failing  Wing 


1920— The  Abandoned   Winj 
(Long   Live  Lenin) 


A    Little    .of      Evervthin 


IP.      m^    J     ^f£ 


Instead  of  Pile-Drivers 

THE  wooden  pile  is  all  very  well, 
as  far  as  it  goes;  but  it  does  not 
go  far  enough.  This  statement 
may  be  taken  literally  as  indicating 
that  the  wooden  pile  is  not  sufficiently 
long-lived,  and  it  can  also  be  interpreted 
as  casting  aspersions  upon  the  service 
which  it  gives  while  it  lasts.  In  the 
first  case,  it  is  a  very  expensive  busi- 
ness to  protect  the  wooden  stick  from 
the  attack  of  the  teredo  and  other  ma- 
rine animals  which  destroy  it;  while 
that  section  which  is  alternately  wet 
and  dry,  owing  to  tidal  ebb  and  flow, 
simply  cannot  be  kept  from  rotting.  In 
the  second  case,  the  strength  of  the 
wooden  pile,  aside  from  the  deteriora- 
tion which  it  thus  suffers,  is  not  what 
we  would  like  to  have  it  if  we  could 
have  our  way. 

The  obvious  answer  to  these  objec- 
tions, in  this  age  of  steel  and  stone,  is 
a  pile  of  reinforced  concrete.  But  this, 
too,  has  its  drawbacks.  It  is  strong 
enough  for  the  most  exacting  require- 
ments, once  we  get  it  safely  in  place; 
but  the  driving  of  it  is  a  delicate  un- 
dertaking. It  does  not  possess  the  longi- 
tudinal fibrous  structure  of  the  wooden 
pile,  which  enables  the  latter  to  submit 
to  the  terrific  pounding  of  the  pile- 
driver  without  any  damage  other  than 
mushrooming  of  its  top— which  of 
course  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  The 
concrete  pile,  when  it  yields  at  all  to 
this  punishing  series  of  blows,  either 
crumbles  rapidly  away  into  dust  at  the 
point  of  impact,  or — even  worse — splits 
lengthwise  for  a  whole  or  a  part  of  its 
length.  This,  of  course,  is  something 
that  must  be  overcome  before  the  con- 
crete pile  can  hope  to  replace  its  wood- 
en predecessor. 

One  very  interesting  means  of 
achieving  safe  driving  of  the  concrete 
pile  has  just  been  developed  out  in  the 
middle  western  states.  It  consists  in 
making  the  pile  drive  itself,  with  the 
aid  of  jets  of  water.  To  understand 
how  this  is  done,  it  is  necessary  first 
to  realize  that  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  resistance  to  the  pile's  prog- 
ress downward  thru  the  soft  bottom  is 
due,  not  to  the  unwillingness  of  the 
mud  to  submit  to  the  direct  penetra- 
tion of  the  point  of  the  pile,  but  rather 
to  the  clinging  action  of  the  material 
in  contact  with  the  pile's  sides.  In 
other  words,  the  friction  to  be  over- 
come is  more  skin  friction  than  it  is 
head  friction — just  as  is  the  case  with 
a  boat  passing  thru  the  water.  The 
pile  is  given  separate  means  of  subdu- 
ing the  two  kinds  of  resistance  which 
it  thus  meets. 

For  the  head  resistance,  there  is  a 
two-inch  pine  leading  right  thru  the 
center  of  the   pile,   from  top  to  point. 


.t)  haael  i  Herbert 

MCE   MONSTER 

Tame  now  that  he  is  turned  to  stone  is  this  prehistoric  reptile  in  the  Crystal  Palace 

grounds  in  London,  but  who  would  have  liked  to  meet  him  in  an  alley  on  a  dark 

night  before  he  became  fossilized? 

thru  a  large  number  of  small  jets  that 
lead  out  thru  the  pile  on  all  sides  to  its 
surfaces,  where  their  mouths  turn 
slightly  upward.  The  water  pumped 
thru  the  outer  pipe  thus  passes  out 
these  side  jets  and  forms  a  sort  of  lu- 
bricating film  along  the  surface  of  the 
pile,  freeing  it  from  the  pinch  of  the 
material  thru  which  it  is  being  sunk. 
At  the  same  time  these  side  jets  aid 
in  passing  to  the  top  of  the  hole  such 
material  as  is  displaced  by  the  sinking 
pile.  The  latter,  it  must  be  emphasized, 
goes  down  solely  by  its  own  weight, 
the  water  jets  relieving  it  of  the  pres- 
sure from  below  and  from  the  sides 
which  would  otherwise  prevent  this 
from  happening. 


The  Worlds  II  ork 

Do  you  know  that  the  average  high  school 
teacher  in  the  United  States  earns  a  yearly 
salary  of  only  S1031?  The  highest  average 
in  salaries  is  paid  by  the  District  of 
Columbia,  SI 730  annually,  the  lowest  by 
Maine,  $652  a  year.  The  chart  above  was 
based  on  the  salaries  for  1917-18  of  26,721 
high  school  teachers  in  sixteen  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Practically  no 
salaries  have  been  raised  since  then 

The  pile  is  put  in  position  and  water 
is  pumped  thru  this  pipe.  The  sand 
and  mud  are  washed  out  from  imme- 
diately beneath  the  point  of  the  pile, 
and  the  pile  sinks  into  the  vacant  space 
thus  left.  So  far  as  the  overcoming  of 
the  head  resistance  is  concerned,  this 
action  goes  on  until  the  pile  reaches 
the  desired  depth  and  the  water  is 
turned  off. 

The  more  formidable  skin  friction 
against  the  sides  of  the  pile  is  again 
overcome  by  hydraulic  action.  Outside 
the  two-inch  pipe  there  is  a  four-inch 
one,  which,  however,  does  not  go  clear 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pile.  Its  outlet  is 


A  New  Way  to  Vote 

The  northwestern  quarter  of  the 
United  States  is  a  sort  of  sociological 
laboratory  for  the  nation.  The  North- 
western States  have  been  the  first  to 
experiment  with  direct  legislation — 
that  is,  legislation  initiated  by  the 
people  themselves  by  means  of  peti- 
tions and  endorsed  or  rejected  by  pop- 
ular vote — direct  nomination  of  candi- 
dates for  political  office,  recall  of  pub- 
lic officials  before  their  terms  expire 
by  popular  vote,  woman  suffrage,  state 
industrial  accident  insurance,  etc. 
Thus  the  propaganda  in  the  state  of 
Oregon  of  a  group  calling  itself  the 
"People's  Power  League"  for  an 
amendment  to  the  state's  constitution 
providing  that  the  legislature  be  based 
upon  occupational  instead  of  geograph- 
ical representation,  doesn't  surprize  the 
people  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States.  They  would  not  be  greatly  sur- 
prised   if    the    measure   became    law — 
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tho  that  seems  highly  improbable — but 
would  watch  the  experiment  with  more 
amusement  than  curiosity,  ready  to 
say,  "We  told  you  so!"  if  it  failed. 

The  amendment  seeks  to  place  rep- 
resentation in  the  legislature  upon  an 
occupational  basis  by  ass'gning  for 
each  one-hundredth  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  legal  voters  in  the  state,  who 
are  registered  as  engaged  in  a  particu- 
lar occupation,  one  representative.  It 
would  abolish  the  Senate  and  have  one 
house  of  one  hundred  members.  The 
Governor  and  all'  executive  and  admin- 
istrative officers  would  te  elected  by 
this  house,  be  responsible  to  it,  and  re- 
called when  the  house  thinks  neces- 
sary. The  Governor  would  be  shorn  of 
his  veto  power  and  thus  deprived  of 
any  legislative  function.  The  Governor 
may  order  the  dissolution  of  the  leg- 
islature, or  30,000  voters  may,  upon  pe- 


tition, order  a  vote  to  dissolve  the  leg- 
islature, and  if  carried  by  a  majority 
of  the  voters  a  new  election  is  held. 

It  is  estimated  that,  based  upon  the 
census  of  1910,  the  representation  un- 
der this  plan  would  place  the  follow- 
ing in  the  legislature : 

Fourteen  farmers,  fourteen  farm 
housewives,  five  farm  laborers,  four 
tenant  workers,  three  merchants,  two 
manufacturers,  seven  railroad  and 
other  transportation  workers,  three 
male  clerks  and  salesmen,  five  loggers 
and  sawmill  workers,  three  profession- 
al men,  twenty  town  dwelling  house- 
wives, two  women  factory  workers, 
three  women  clerks,  saleswomen,  sten- 
ographers and  school  teachers,  one  for 
cooks  and  waiters,  one  for  fishermen, 
one  for  actors  and  other  theatrical  em- 
ployees, one  for  domestic  and  personal 
service. 


Give  the  Hogs  a  Fish  Course 


The  common  domestic  pig  will  never 
be  able  to  write  a  book  on  table  man- 
ners, but  he  knows  how  to  order  a  meal 
as  well  as  any  one.  He  is  in  a  fair  way 
to  demand  a  fish  course  to  supplement 
his  salad  and  vegetable  diet.  He  will 
take  his  fish  in  the  form  of  fish  meal, 
the  refined  by-product  made  from 
sound,  wholesome  i-aw  material  at  the 
sardine,  tuna,  and  salmon  canneries,  or 
from  the  menhaden. 

The  fish  meal  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  "fish  scrap,"  a  coarser  by-product 
much  used  for  fertilizer;  the  meal  is 
made  from  clean,  sound  material  and  is 
intended  to  be  used  as  food  for  cattle 
and  hogs.  Formerly,  the  cannery  waste 
was  all  made  into  "scrap"  for  fertilizer 
purposes,  but  the  Bureau  of  Chemis- 
try, United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, knowing  the  extremely  high 
protein  content  of  the  scrap,  has  been 
active  in  converting  this  material  into 
a  high  grade  protein  feed.  The  cleaned, 
selected    portion    is    ground    to    a    fine, 


palatable  meal  which  may  be  used  to 
replace  tankage  in  hog,  poultry,  or 
dairy  rations. 

Fish  meal  has  been  recommended  as 
a  supplementary  ration  before  now,  but 
popular  prejudice  against  a  badly  pre- 
pared product  has  discouraged  its  use. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
proved  by  feeding  experiments  that  fish 
meal  equals  the  high-priced  tankage  as 
a  ration  ingredient,  and  better  methods 
ef  selecting  and  milling  have  removed 
the  causes  of  prejudice. 

The  oil  content  of  the  meal  adds  ma- 
terially to  its  feeding  value.  So  far 
the  experiments  have  shown  that  the 
meal  does  not  taint  the  animal  product, 
whether  it  be  pork,  butter,  eggs,  or 
milk.  Moreover,  by  diverting  the  fish 
meals  to  his  animals  instead  of  supply- 
ing it  directly  to  his  land  as  fertilizer, 
the  farmer  loses  but  a  trifle  of  its  fer- 
tilizing value  and  gains  its  entire  feed- 
ing value — thus  making  the  material 
yield  two  profits  in  the  place  of  one. 


Is  Your  Town  Safer  Than  St.  Louis? 


St.  Louis  lays  formal  claim  to  the 
honor  of  being  the  safest  big  city  in  the 
United  States.  Coroner  Vitt  proudly 
produces  figures  to  show  that  in  1919 
with  a  population  of  922,000  and  with 
48,000  automobiles  on  the  city  streets 
there  were  fewer  accidents  than  in 
1901  with  only  604,000  inhabitants  and 
not  a  single  automobile.  Most  of  the 
improvement  was  made  during  the  last 
two  years  as  the  result  of  an  active 
safety  first  campaign  by  the  St.  Louis 
local  of  the  National  Safety  Council. 
During  the  two  years  from  1917  to 
1919  the  number  of  deaths  from  rail- 


In  ten  other  cities  the  National 
Safety  Council  is  now  conducting  an 
intensive  safety  first  campaign.  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  New  York,  Buffalo, 
Rochester,  Pittsburgh,  Kansas  City, 
Minneapolis,  Wilmington  and  Port- 
land, Oregon,  hope  thus  to  overtake 
the  St.  Louis  record  and  "show  the 
Missourians"  where  to  get  off.  But 
some  of  them  have  a  long  handicap  to 
overcome.  The  report  of  the  Chief 
Medical  Examiner  of  New  York  City, 
for  example,  shows  4173  deaths  from 
accidents  in  the  city  during  the  fiscal 
year   of    1918-19;    1128    of    these    were 


way  accidents  decreased  from  fifty  to  highway  accidents.  The  number  of  mor- 
twenty-three,  street  car  accidents  from  talities  for  which  the  automobile  is  re- 
thirty-two    to    twenty-seven,    industrial    sponsible  increased  in  New  York  from 


accidents  from  110  to  forty-two. 

On  the  other  hand  the  number 
killed  by  automobiles  increased  from 
seventy-nine  to  ninety-seven,  tho  this 
is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  auto- 
mobile licenses  granted  in  the  city  in- 
creased by  50  per  cent  during  the  same 
period. 


335  in  1915  to  702  in  1919,  which  is 
more  than  doubling  the  score  in  four 
years. 

There  i's  more  than  jest  in  the 
anxious  mother's  warning:  "Children 
you  may  play  on  the  railroad  tracks 
till  tea  time,  but  don't  go  on 
the  street  or  the  automobiles  will  get 
you!" 


Typing  Is  Hard  Work 

Not  all  users  of  typewriters  realize 
how  great  is  the  quantity  of  energy 
that  goes  to  waste  in  typewriting,  in 
fact  experiments  prove  that  typing  is 
harder  w^ork  than  coal-heaving. 

If  a  typist  is  locked  up  in  a  calori- 
meter (an  apparatus  for  measuring 
heat  generated  by  the  body)  it  will  be 
found  that  at  the  expiration  of  two 
hours'  continual  work  the  consumption 
of  heat  generated  is  sufficient  to  bring 
twenty  gallons  of  iced  water  to  212 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  the  boiling 
point. 

It  is  not  the  weight  of  the  folios  on 
which  the  typing  is  printed  or  the 
psychological  effect  produced  by  the 
typing  that  is  involved,  but  the  actual 
weight  that  must  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  keys. 

A  better  realization  of  this  will  be 
grasped  when  it  is  mentioned  that  to 
print  a  letter  or  figure  even  faintly  re- 
quires   a    force    of    upward    of    twelve 


Wide  World 

Come  "over  the  hills  and  far  away"  to 
fields  where  cattle  graze  and  the  air  is 
fragrant,  beckons  this  signpost  in  Ger- 
many. But  how  about  those  ruined  fields 
in  France  and  Belgium  on  which  he  turns 
his  back? 
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Crane  Service  is  as  Broad  as  the  Market 


Specifying  Crane  equipment  for  a  heating  or  plumbing  installation 
insures  high  quality  and  serviceability  not  only  in  the  visible  fittings, 
but  also  in  the  hidden  piping,  where  lack  of  reliability  might  soon 
jeopardize  the  whole  system. 

This  standard  of  service  is  equally  important  whether  the  builder 
is  interested  in  a  home,  hotel,  apartment,  office  building,  factory, 
hospital  or  other  public  institution.  It  is  equally  easy  to  obtain,  too, 
for  buildings  of  all  sizes  and  types,  because  the  Crane  source  of  supply 
is  as  broad  as  the  market. 

In  addition  to  providing,  through  the  trade,  proper  fixtures  for 
every  requirement  of  heating,  plumbing  and  sanitation,  Crane  Service 
gives  ample  choice  of  design  to  satisfy  individual  tastes« 


SAVANNAH 

ATLANTA 

KNOXVILLE 

•BIRMINGHAM 

MEMPHIS 

LITTLE  ROCK 

NtUSKOGEE 

TULSA 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

WICHITA 

ST.  LOUIS 

KANSAS  CITY 

TERRE  HAUTE 

CINCINNATI 

INDIANAPOLIS 

DETROIT 

CHICAGO 

ROCKFORD 

OSHKOSH 

GRAND  RAPIDS 


THERE  IS  A  NEARBY  CRASE  BRANCH  TO  GIVE  YOU  CRANE  SERVICE 

CRANE   CO. 

836  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO 
VALVES-PIPE  FITTINGS-SANITARY  FIXTURES 

CRANE   EXHIBIT  ROOMS 

23  WEST  442  ST..  AND  ZZ  WEST  451!  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY 

TO  WHICH  THE    PUBLIC    IS  CORDIALLY    INVITED 

BRANCHES:  FIFTY-SEVEM  LEADING  CITIES  •   WORKS    CHICAGO.  BRIDGEPORT 

ST.  PAUL  SACRAMENTO        DAVENPORT  PORTLAND 

MINNEAPOLIS    OAKLAND  DES  MOINES  POCATELLO 

DULUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO  OMAHA  SALT  LAKE  CITY 

FARGO  WATERTOWN         SIOUX  CITY  OGDEN 

LOS  ANGELES 


BOSTON 

SPRINGFIELD 

BRIDGEPORT 

NEW  YORK 

BROOKLYN 

PHILADELPHIA 

NEWARK 

CAMDEN 

BALTIMORE 

WASHINGTON 

ALBANY 

SYRACUSE 

BUFFALO 

ROCHESTER 

ABERDEEN 

GREAT  FALLS 

BILLINGS 

SPOKANE 

SEATTLE 

TACOMA 


We  are  manufacturers  of 
about  20,000  articles,  in- 
cluding valves,  pipe  fittings 
and  steam  specialties,  made 
of  brass,  iron,  ferrosteel,  cast 
steel  and  forged  steel,  in  all 
sizes,  for  all  pressures  and 
all  purposes  and  are  dis- 
tributors of  pipe,  heating 
and  plumbing  materials. 


That  the  demands  of  Industry  are 
as  fully  met  by  Crane  Service  as 
those  of  the  homebuilder  is  strik- 
ingly indicated  by  the  accompany, 
ing  photo  of  Crane  steel  elbows 
and  manifolds.  Compare  their  site 
with  the  figure  of  the  worker. 


I 
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ounces.  The  key,  however,  will  then  vi- 
brate but  gently,  so  that  to  get  a  clear- 
cut  impression,  increased  weight  must 
be  applied. 

What  this  force  represents  when  the 
calculation  is  extended  to  a  day's  work 
is  both  startling  and  suggestive. 

A  typist  dealing  with  an  average  of 
fifty    letters    per    day,    with    say    ten 


Stubs 

The  state  of  Maine  is  one  hundred  years 
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©  Kadcl  &   Heilimi 

An  automatic  device  on  this  typewriter,  of 
especial  interest  to  authors,  registers  the 
number  of  words  the  typist  has  written, 
but  wouldn't  it  be  more  to  the  point  if  it 
harnessed  the  heat  she  had  generated  in 
the  process? 

lines  to  the  folio,  and  eighty  letters, 
stops  or  spaces  to  the  line,  expends 
enough  energy  to  displace  nearly  thir- 
teen and  a  half  tons  of  coal. 

JDf  course,  this  huge  bulk  need  only 
be  raised  a  twentieth  part  of  an  inch 
for  the  twentieth  part  of  a  second. 

If  it  were  only  possible  to  harness 
this  power  we  should  have  the  principle 
of  the  keyboard  applied  to  machinery, 
when  even  the  weakest  could,  in  a  short 
time,  tap  from  the  points  of  their 
fingers  force  enough  to  move  the  heav- 
iest obstacles. 


old. 


There  are  3000  cooperative  associations 

in  the  United  States. 

*** 

Texas  leads  all  other  states  in  the  value 
of  farm  crops  produced. 

Our  trade  with  Asiatic  countries  has  in- 
creased five-fold  since  1913. 
*** 

There  are  520,000  war  widows  and 
1,130,000  war  orphans  in  Germany. 

*** 

In   New  York  City   there  are  1,700,000 
persons  speaking  foreign  languages. 
*** 

The  United  States  is  exporting  more  than 
$.50,000  worth  of  artificial  teeth  each 
month. 

There  are  just  about  the  same  number 
of  rats  in  the  United  States  as  there  are 
human  beings,  says  the  agricultural  census. 
*** 
The  Wisconsin  College  Laboratory  has 
discovered  a  way  of  feeding  hydrolyzed 
sawdust  to  cows,  and  they  seem  to  thrive 
on  it. 

*** 

It  is  estimated  that  strikes  during  1919 
cost  the  nation  $1,975,000,000;   $750,000,- 
000  of  this  was  lost  in  wages,  the  rest  was 
direct  and  indirect  injury  to  production. 
*** 

James  B.  Evans,  elevator  operator  of  the 
Washington  Monument,  has  traveled  more 
than  50,000  miles  during  the  past  thirty- 
two  years.  He  claims  to  hold  the  world's 
record  for  distance  traveled  in  a  straight 
up  and  down  direction. 

The  Presidential  Handicap 

Are  there  "naturally"  more  Repub- 
licans or  Democrats  in  the  United 
States?  In  any  given  presidential  elec- 
tion special  causes  may  induce  Demo- 
crats to  support  the  Republican  ticket, 
or  vice  versa.  So  we  have  added  all  the 
votes  cast  for  presidential  electors  in 
the  sixteen  presidential  elections  from 
1856  to  1916  inclusive  with  the  fol- 
lowing result: 

Republican  votes  cast — 81,797,035. 

Democratic  votes  cast — 75,998,370. 

The  Douglas  and  Breckenridge  fac- 
tions of  1860  are  here  included  as  be- 
ing all  Democrats  and  the  Taft  and 
Roosevelt  supporters  of  1912  as  being 


Republicans,  but  the  vote  of  no  other 
third  party  is  counted  in  these  totals. 
Apparently  the  American  public  in  the 
long  run  is  almost  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two  parties  with  a  slight  ad- 
vantage to  the  Republicans,  which 
does  not  wholly  disappear  even  if  we 
deduct  the  Progressive  vote  of  1912. 
But  the  handicap  is  so  slight  that  the 
donkey  has  almost  as  good  a  chance 
in  any  particular  election  as  if  he 
started  with  the  elephant  at  scratch. 

The  Underdone  Paleface 

Paul  Kanamori,  the  Japanese  evan- 
gelist, in  preaching  Christianity  to  his 
fellow-countrymen  cracks  a  little  joke 
at  the  expense  of  the  white  races, 
which  may  help  us  to  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us: 

All  human  beings  are  of  the  same  form, 
just  as  all  the  rice  crackers  cut  out  by  the 
same  cutter  are  the  same,  altho  there  may 
be  a  difference  in  color,  according  to  the 
degree  of  baking.  Some  are  baked  too  much 
and  become  black  as  Africans.  Some  are 
not  quite  done  and  are  pale  as  the  white 
race.  While  some  are  baked  just  enough 
and  are  colored  like  the  yellow  people ! 

The  Horsepower  of  a  Horse 

The  horsepower  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  the  power  of  a  horse.  It  is  an 
arbitrary  mechanical  unit  of  33,000 
foot-pounds  per  minute,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  work  a  horse  would 
do  if  pulling  150  pounds  on  his  traces 
while  walking  two  and  a  half  miles 
an  hour.  Professor  Carter  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture points  out  that  for  a  full  day's 
work  the  average  horse  can  pull  only 
about  three-fourths  of  one  horsepower. 
For  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  however, 
as  in  starting  a  load  or  going  over 
a  bad  spot  of  ground,  a  horse  is  capa- 
ble of  developing  two  or  three  horse- 
power. 

This  brings  out  very  well  the  dif- 
ference between  mechanical  power  and 
living  matter.  A  power-driven  ma- 
chine operates  in  a  consistent,  uniform 
fashion  which  is  most  convenient  for 
industrial  purposes.  But  it  cannot  sur- 
pass itself  by  a  sudden  burst  of  effort 
and  tap  hidden  sources  of  strength 
when  confronted  by  a  particularly  dif- 
ficult task. 
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FAITHFUL  TO  THE   END 

Wounded,  gassed  and  sick,  these  horses  are  going  back  to  the  line,   as   did   their  masters,  to  stop  a  few  more  German  bullets  with 
their  patient  and  suffering  bodies.  H,  Hazeltine,  the  American  sculptor,  has  caught  the  spirit  of  their  sacrifice  in  his  group  in  the 

Luxemburg  Museum 
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A  Change  of  Frontiers 

{C(yntiniied  from  page  1J,1) 
are  to  us  what  Jefferson  and  Jackson 
were  to  the  Europe  of  a  century  ago. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  experi- 
ment in  parliamentary  democracy 
which  western  and  central  Europe  are 
makingr  is  a  dangerous  one.  Our  dem- 
ocracy operates  thru  an  elaborate 
political  mechanism  in  which  a  Sen- 
ate elected  in  one  manner  checks  a 
House  chosen  in  another,  a  President 
elected  in  a  third  fashion  balances 
both,  and  a  judiciary  enthroned  on  an 
almost  unalterable  written  constitution 
oversees  the  whole.  In  comparison  the 
present  constitutions  of  Britain,  France, 
Germany  and  the  new  republics  of 
central  and  eastern  Europe  are  al- 
most as  simple  and  informal  as  the 
Town  Meeting  of  old  New  England  or 
the  Vigilance  Committee  rule  in  Cali- 
fornia  of   the   fifties. 

Property  qualifications  for  the  vote 
used  to  be  general  in  European  coun- 
tries with  a  few  recent  exceptions,  but 
today  they  exist  in  few  places  outside 
Russia,  where  by  the  strangest  of  po- 
litical paradoxes  it  is  the  possession 
and  not  the  absence  of  a  substantial 
income  which  debars  one  from  active 
citizenship.  The  sex  qualification  has 
disappeared  thruout  northern  Europe, 
even  in  Germany,  the  most  anti-femin- 
ist of  the  nations.  Universal  adult  suf- 
frage is  supplemented  pretty  general- 
ly by  proportional  representation  in 
the  new  constitutions.  Kings,  aristocra- 
cies, upper  chambers  have  largely  dis- 
appeared. 

Europe  is  also  experimenting  in  the 
economic  field;  a  bankrupt  society 
must.  With  our  abundance  of  land  we 
have  no  present  need  to  imitate  the 
radical  agrarian  lesrislation  now  dis- 
solving the  landlordism  which  before 
the  war  dominated  European  political 
and  social  life;  but  our  industrial 
problems  are  sufficiently  similar  to 
those  of  Europe  to  make  it  worth  our 
while  to  study  the  experiments  in  gov- 
ernment ownership,  tax  reform  and 
labor  legislation  now  being  made 
across  the  Atlantic 

If  we  should  pick  a  hint  or  two  from 
European  political  or  economic  ex- 
periment we  need  not  fear  that  this 
commits  us  to  the  whole  program  of 
revolution  or  will  involve  us  in  the 
misery  and  unrest  of  the  Old  World. 
For  the  Old  World  is  still  weighed 
down  by  its  legacy  of  religious  and 
national  hatreds  and  it  combines  the 
material  hardships  of  a  primitive  com- 
munity with  the  social  problems  of 
the  most  complex  civilization.  Unlike 
our  own  Frontier  it  is  overpopulated 
for  its  resources.  European  democracy 
is  growing  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of 
European  oligarchy,  and  the  ruins  still 
hamper  the  new  growth.  It  is  easier 
to  build  a  modern  city  on  the  virgin 
prairie  than  amid  the  broken  towers 
of  Babylon.  In  the  end,  whatever  aid  we 
extend  to  Europe,  the  gain  may  rest 
with  us.  If  Dives  had  taken  more  inter- 
est in  Lazarus  he  might  have  gleaned 
some  useful  knowledge  from  the  sor- 
rowful experiences  of  the  latter. 
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Each  serving  dibh  of  Puffed  Grains  contains  a  thousand 
separate  joys. 

Each  gram  is  a  bubble,  thin  and  riinisy.  puffed  to  eight  times 
normal  size. 

A  hundred  million  steam  explosions  ha\  e  occurred  in  each, 
blasting  every  food  cell. 

The  airy  globules  are  crisp  and  toasted.  They  taste  like  nut- 
meats  pufifed.  The  morsels  seem  like  fairy  foods,  almost  too  good 
to  eat. 

Yet  these  are  the  utmost  in  scientific  foods  Two  are  whole 
grams,  with  every  food  cell  fitted  to  digest.  They  are  the  foods 
that  children  like  best,  and  the  best  foods  they  can  get. 

Serve  with  cream  and  sugar.  Mix  with  your  berries.  Float  in 
every  bowl  of  milk.  Crisp  and  douse  with  melted  butter  for  hungry 
children  in  the  afternoon. 

They  are  nothing  but  grain  foods.  The  nutty  flavor  comes  from 
toasting.  The  flimsy  texture  comes  from  steam  explosions  The 
delights  are  all  due  to  scientific  methods. 

Serve  morning,  noon  and  night  in  summer,  between  meals  and 
at  bedtime.  The  more  children  eat  the  better.  What  other  food 
compares   with   whole  grains  puffed? 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Puffed 
Rice 


Corn 
Puffs 


Also  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour 


The  new  pancakes 

Now  we  have  Puffed  Rice  Pancake 
Flour,  self-raising,  mixed  with  ground 
Puffed  Rice.  The  Puffed  Rice  flour  tastes 
like  nut-flour,  and  it  makes  the  pancakes 
fluffy.  This  new  mixture  makes  the 
finest  pancakes  that  you  ever  tasted. 
Try  it. 
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Uncle  Sam  Chooses  His  Chauffeur 


take  the  car  away  from  home;  oh, 
never!  They  both  said  they  would 
drive  just  like  Theodore,  but  each  of 
them  was  a  little  uncertain  about  the 
other's  driving.  Hiram  said  Leonard 
was  extravagant  and  would  set  a  bad 
example,  and  Leonard  didn't  like  Hi- 
ram's ways  a  bit. 

So  the  boys  that  didn't  like  Wood- 
row's  driving  got  together  the  ones  that 
wanted  Leonard,  and  the  ones  that 
wanted  Hiram,  and  they  told  each  other 
a  lot  of  things  about  what  they  would 
do  when  they  got  the  kind  of  chauf- 
feur they  wanted.  They  had  a  very 
good  time;  they  carried  around  banners 
and  they  sang  songs  and  they  shouted 
for  Hiram  and  for  Leonard.  And  when- 
ever they  talked  about  Woodrow's  driv- 
ing they  agreed  perfectly,  but  after  a 
while  it  began  to  appear  that  the  thing 
they  couldn't  agree  on  was  whether 
they  should  ask  Uncle  Sam  to  engage 
Hiram  or  Leonard  for  chauffeur. 

So  after  they  had  discussed  it  a  long 
time  and  found  that  they  couldn't  agree 
on  either  one,  some  one  suggested  that 
they  take  Warren.  Then  everybody  said 
that  was  exactly  the  thing  to  do.  War- 
ren drove  just  as  different  from  the  way 
Woodrow  did  as  either  of  the  others. 

Now,  Warren  had  not  learned  to 
drive  from  Theodore.  He  said  he  learned 
to  drive  from  William,  who  was  one  of 
Uncle's  earlier  chauffeurs.  Warren  said 
he  could  drive  just  like  William,  and 
he  was  sure  that  was  what  people  want- 
ed. But  Warren  forgot  that  William 
used  to  drive  a  two-cylinder  car  for 
Uncle.  Hardly  any  of  the  family  except 
Uncle  expected  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  car  then.  Aunt  Samantha  least 
of  all.  Just  suppose  that  Warren  does 
try  to  drive  like  William!  Let  us  hope 
he  won't. 

While  the  boys  were  deciding  on  a 
chauffeur,  they  picked  out  a  model  for 
the  new  car.  They  always  do  that  when 
they  choose  a  new  chauffeur,  and  usu- 
ally there  is  argument  over  it. 

Aunt  Samantha  is  taking  an  interest 
this  time.  She  didn't  use  to  have  much 
to  say  about  the  chauffeur;  she  gener- 
ally looked  after  the  children,  but  lately 
she  has  found  that  the  way  the  chauf- 
feur drives  and  the  model  of  the  car 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  safety 
of  the  children.  So  she  has  been  \sking 
Uncle  Sam  for  quite  a  while  to  put  a 
self-starter  on  the  car  so  she  can  help 
drive  it.  He's  agreed  to  do  it  now,  and 
the  boys  have  all  approved  of  it.  That 
is  unusual.  General  ly>.  when  one  bunch 
likes  a  thing  about  a  car,  another  doesn't 
— just  on  principle,  you  might  say. 

But  this  time  they  both  said  the  self- 
starter  was  fine,  and  each  of  them 
pointed  with  pride  to  the  part  they  had 
taken  in  urging  Uncle  to  put  one  on 
the  car. 

After  a  while  the  boys  who  liked 
Woodrow's  driving  got  together.  They 
said  they  would  like  a  chauffeur  that 
drove  like  Woodrow  and  a  1920  Wilson 
model  for  the  car.  It  was  a  nice  car  and 
every  one  was  pleased,  and  things  were 


(Continued  from  page  136) 

going  nicely  when  William  Jennings 
came  in  with  some  new  accessories  he 
wanted  them  to  use. 

William  Jennings  had  never  been  a 
chauffeur,  but  lots  of  the  boys  had 
wanted  him,  and  he  had  had  so  much  to 
do  with  equipping  Uncle's  cars  in  times 
past  that  some  people  thought  he  ought 
to  be  made  permanent  purchasing 
agent.  Uncle  usually  refused  the  car 
that  he  picked  out,  but  quite  often  he 
put  on  the  accessories  that  he  had  sug- 
gested, afterward. 

This  time  he  was  chiefly  interested  in 
a  contrivance  that  would  prevent  the 
water  in  the  radiator  from  boiling.  He 
said  a  great  many  of  the  accidents  and 
the  bad  conditions  that  were  making 
Uncle  Sam  so  much  trouble  were  due  to 
the  lack  of  cold  water.  The  boys  were 
not  enthusiastic  about  attaching  this 
contrivance  to  the  car.  They  said  Uncle 
Sam  had  posted  a  notice  in  the  garage 
that  water  in  the  radiator  must  not  be 
allowed  to  boil,  and  that  was  enough. 
It  was  the  duty  of  thq  chauffeur  to  see 
that  Uncle's  rules  were  obeyed.  So -they 
turned  down  William  Jennings'  steam 
gage  and  all  other  accessories  that  he 
wanted  them  to  use;  they  were  sure  it 
would  spoil  the  car  to  use  them. 

Then  Bourke  came  in  with  an  acces- 
sory that  he  thought  would  help  the  car 
immensely.  He  said  Uncle  Sam  had 
posted  his  order  that  the  radiator  must 
be  kept  cool,  so  of  course  that  would 
be  done.  What  Uncle  Sam  told  them  to 
do  would  be  done,  so  they  needn't  think 
any  more  about  that.  But  he  said  that 
every  one  knew,  of  course,  that  because 
of  speed  and  other  things  a  radiator 
couldn't  always  be  kept  from  boiling, 
and  the  engine  worked  best  when  the 
radiator  was  hot,  anyway. 

Uncle  Sam  had  said  in  the  notice  he 
posted  in  the  garage  that  the  chauffeurs 
who  drove  the  small  cars  should  collab- 
orate with  his  chauffeur  and  always  see 
that  the  radiators  were  kept  cool. 
Bourke  said  that  of  course  they  could 
not  collaborate,  so  what  Uncle  Sam 
meant  was  that  every  one  should  look 
after  his  own  car  and  decide  just  how 
hot  to  let  the  radiator  get.  He  said  that 
was  the  only  reasonable  thing,  so  that 
must  have  been  what  Uncle  meant.  And 
while  of  course  they  were  going  to  do 
exactly  as  Uncle  said — he  was  the  one 
to  say,  of  course — still,  when  Uncle  told 
them  to  do  something  they  couldn't  do, 
why,  the  only  way  to  obey  was  to  do 
just  as  they  pleased.  That  was  the  way 
Uncle's  other  orders  had  always  been 
obeyed,  and  of  course  they  would  al- 
ways obey  Uncle,  but  that  was  the  only 
way  they  could  do  it.  So  he  had  a  gage 
that  would  let  the  chauffeur  let  the  ra- 
diator get  as  hot  as  he  wanted  it  to,  but 
it  would  always  look  just  right.  He 
thought  it  would  save  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  so  they  had  better  put  it  on 
the  car.  But  that  didn't  quite  suit  the 
other  boys,  so  they  decided  to  keep  the 
car  just  as  they  had  it,  and  not  use  any 
of   these   contrivances. 

Some  of  them  wanted  an  Irish  spark 


plug,  but  they  decided  against  it.  Car- 
ter and  some  of  the  others  who  were 
picking  out  the  car  had  their  hearts 
set  on  a  smooth  running  car,  for  they 
thought  that  was  what  Uncle  wanted; 
they  weren't  going  to  put  on  anything 
that  would  make  it  jump  and  bounce. 
They  knew  it  was  a  great  deal  better 
than  Warren's,  and  they  wanted  to  con- 
vince Uncle  of  it. 

So  then  they  started  in  to  pick  out 
the  chauffeur.  There  was  Mitchell,  who 
was  especially  strong  on  safety  devices; 
he  had  been  working  pretty  close  to 
Uncle  and  ought  to  know  about  what 
he  wanted.  There  was  William  Gibbs, 
who  had  been  running  Uncle's  delivery 
trucks,  and  had  kept  Uncle's  books  for 
a  while,  too.  Lots  of  the  boys  thought 
he  would  be  fine.  Warren's  friends  said 
the  way  he  ran  those  trucks  was  a 
fright  and  that  Uncle  wouldn't  think 
of  having  him  for  a  chauffeur,  but  the 
boys  who  had  worked  for  him  said  he 
was  all  right  and  that  Uncle  couldn't  do 
better.  Lots  of  the  others  said  so,  too. 
William  Gibbs  said  he  didn't  want  the 
job  very  much;  the  work  was  too  hard, 
and  Uncle  didn't  pay  enough  anyway. 
He  said  they  had  nearly  killed  Wood- 
row  at  it,  and  he  didn't  want  to  be 
killed,  and  scolded  into  the  bargain. 

Then  there  v\»as  James,  too,  who  had 
been  running  a  smaller  car  for  quite  a 
while,  so  he  had  had  a  good  deal  of 
practice,  and  they  said  the  way  he  had 
run  that  one  showed  that  he  was  a  good 
chauffeur.  Some  of  them  still  had  their 
hearts  set  on  that  radiator  gage  of 
Bourke's;  they  said  James  had  been 
using  one  and  had  got  so  he  could  run 
his  all  the  time  at  boiling  point,  tho  the 
rules  said  80°.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  true  or  not. 

Well,  some  liked  one  and  some  an- 
other, so  they  sang  songs  and  carried 
banners,  and  talked  back  and  forth  for 
a  long  time.  After  a  while  Mitchell  said 
he  didn't  want  the  job,  anyway;  he  was 
too  busy  as  it  was.  James'  friends  had 
said  right  along  that  he  was  the  only 
man  for  the  place,  and  they  kept  saying 
it,  so  pretty  soon  everybody  agreed  that 
he  was  the  very  man.  For  one  thing,  he 
lived  next  door  to  Warren,  and  they 
could  watch  each  other  and  see  that 
neither  of  them  got  the  inside  track 
with  Uncle  unfairly,  and  the  rest  of 
the  boys  could  go  home  and  look  after 
their  own  business,  which  by  this  time 
needed  them  badly.  So  they  chose 
Franklin  for  assistant  to  James.  He 
had  been  helping  James  run  Uncle's 
motor  boat,  so  they  thought  the  prac- 
tice he  had  had  would  make  him  a  good 
assistant. 

Now  everybody  is  waiting  to  see  how 
the  cat  will  jump.  Uncle  Sam  has  got  _ 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  his  hat  on 
the  back  of  his  head,  and  he  is  whistling 
thru  his  teeth  as  tho  he  is  thinking. 
Aunt  Samantha  is  tending  pretty  close- 
ly to  her  knitting,  but  she's  got  her  eye 
on  the  self-starter  and  not  a  soul  knows 
what  Aunt  Samantha  will  do. 
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To  Get  Enough  to  Eat 

{Continued  from  page  139) 

perament    to    accept    with    resignation 
higher  prices  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

As  regards  the  home  produce  we  are 
steadily  moving  toward  complete  free- 
dom for  the  British  farmer.  Two  fac- 
tors operate  strongly  in  favor  of  this 
policy.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  gen- 
eral feeling  that  restriction  of  prices  is 
not  the  right  way  to  encourage  the  in- 
creased production  which  we  need,  and 
in  the  second  place,  it  is  recognized 
that  prices  of  home  produce  have  got 
to  stand  at  a  much  higher  level  in  fu- 
ture if  the  farm  laborer  is  to  be  paid 
the  greatly  increased  wages  which  he 
now  enjoys.  The  wages  of  farm  labor- 
ers in  some  cases  are  three  and  a  half 
times  above  their  pre-war  level. 

As  regards  some  of  the  principal 
foodstuffs  for  which  we  are  dependent 
upon  foreign  countries,  sugar  at  pres- 
ent is  perhaps  the  most  hopeless.  The 
world's  production  of  sugar  is  still  over 
three  million  tons  short.  The  consump- 
tion is  increasing  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  sugar  beet 
industry  in  Central  Europe,  upon  which 
we  formerly  relied  for  the  bulk  of  our 
supplies,  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  in  the 
near  future.  The  difficulties  with  which 
the  German  food  controller  has  to  con- 
tend may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
last  year  of  four  and  a  half  million 
tons  of  sugar  beet  grown  in  Germany  a 
million  tons  were  left  to  rot  upon  the 
fields  for  want  of  labor.  The  restora- 
tion of  agricultural  production  in  Ger- 
many is  rendered  very  uncertain  by 
the  break  up  of  agricultural  estates 
which  has  followed  the  war,  and  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  the  Polish 
and  Russian  labor  upon  which  Germany 
largely  relied  for  cultivation. 

As  regards  wheat,  it  is  too  early  for 
us  to  estimate  with  any  confidence  what 
next  year's  supplies  will  be..  While  a 
cloud  of  uncertainty  hangs  over  the 
position  in  a  large  part  of  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
political  conditions  in  those  areas  are 
not,  to  put  it  mildly,  such  as  to  encour- 
age hopes  of  an  early  resumption  of 
normal  supplies. 

With  regard  to  meat  we  are  in  one 
respect  in  a  fortunate  position.  We  have 
large  stocks  of  colonial  mutton,  the  de- 
livery of  which  was  first  suspended  and 
afterward  delayed  by  shipping  difficul- 
ties during  and  after  the  war.  At  the 
same  time  British  people  have  unex- 
pectedly failed  to  resume  their  normal 
consumption  of  meat.  There  was  a  time 
during  the  war  when  meat  was  very 
short  in  these  islands — when,  indeed, 
one  modest  joint  on  Sunday  was  about 
all  the  meat  supply  for  the  week  which 
a  family  could  obtain,  when  there  were 
meatless  days  in  the  restaurants,  and 
fish  was  the  staple  article  of  diet.  Dur- 
ing that  pei'iod  the  meat  eating  habit 
of  the  British  people  seems  to  have 
been  permanently  lessened,  and  today 
we  are  still  eating  only  about  three 
pounds  of  meat  for  every  four  which 
we  used  to  eat  in  the  days  before  the, 
war. 

Critics  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  are 
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Either  way 

Ends  every  corn 


Use  Blue -jay  as  you  like 
best.  Apply  liquid  Blue-jay 
from  a  bottle,  or  use  the  Blue- 
jay  plaster. 

The  effects  on  the  corn  are 
identical. 

The  pain  stops.  And  the 
entire  corn  quickly  loosens 
and  comes  out. 

Blue-jay  now  is  ending  some 
two  million  corns  a  month. 

It  has  so  reduced  corn 
troubles  that  most  folks  never 
have  them. 


It  w^ill  end  them  all  when 
all  folks  know  about  it. 

The  Blue-jay  method  is 
easy,  gentle,  sure. 

It  is  scientific — the  creation 
of  a  world-famed  laboratory. 

For  your  own  sake,  stop 
paring  corns.  Cease  the  old, 
harsh,  inefficient  methods. 

Learn  what  millions  know^ 
— that  corns  are  folly,  the  pain 
is  needless.  Anybody  can  be 
kept  forever  free  from  corns 
with  Blue-jay. 

Prove  tihis  tonight.  Buy 
Blue-jay  from  your  druggist. 


Blue=jay 

Plaster   or   Liquid 
The  Scientific  Corn  Ender 

BAUER  &  BLACK      Chicago     New  York     Toronto 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Product* 


Stop  the  Leaks  That  Keep  You  Poor 

Saving  money  is  hard  work  until  you  get  the  secret.  No  matter  how  large  or  how 
small  your  income  you  will  never  save  as  much  as  you  should  until  you  get  the  knack. 

If  the  average  business  were  operated  on  the  haphazard  basis  on  which  our  household 
finances  are  run,  there  would  be  fifty  times  as  many  bankrupts.  The  truth,  whether  we  ad- 
mit it  or  not,  is  that  very  few  families  know  where  their  mojiey  goes.  At  the  end  of  each 
year  we  find  ourselves  little  better  oflF,  if  any,  than  at  the  beginning.  We  have  earned 
$8oo  or  $r,5oo  or  $5,000,  yet  practically  all  has  been  spent — and  the  pitiful  part  of  it  is 
we  have  nothing  to   show   for   it! 

New  Method  Makes  Saving  a  Pleasure  Instead  of  a  Hardship 

If  you  are  interested,  write  for  free  booklet  called  "How  We  Stopped  the  Leaks  That 
Kept   Us  Poor." 

THE    INDEPENDENT,  311    Sixth   Avenue,  New   York 
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^       on  the  high  road— 
Guaranty  Travelers  Checks 

'^^ Safer  than  Casti'^'^ 


THE  PLEASURE  OF  TOURING  is 
in  proportion  to  the  absence 
of  annoyance  and  discomfort. 
You  can  avoid  embarrassment  and 
loss  if  you  take  your  funds  in 
Guaranty  Travelers  Checks. 


They  are  safer  than  cash.  They 
are  accepted  as  money  by  hotels 
and  business  houses  everywhere, 
and  can  be  readily  cashed  at  banks 
here  and  abroad.  If  lost,  their 
value  can  be  replaced. 


Get  them  at  your  hank — cost  only  §0  cents  per  $ioo 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

NEW  YORK  lONDON  LIVERPOOL  PARIS  HAVRE  BRUSSELS 

Capital  &  Surplus  $50,000,000  Resources  over  $800,000,000 


Improve  Your  Memory  In 
One  Evening 

Thousands  have  improved  their  memory 
thru  this  big  secret.     You  can,  too. 


I'M  going  to  let  you  "in"  on  tlie 
secret  of  a  good  memory.  Here 
it  is. 

First  of  all  a  good  memory  is  not 
a  gift.  Nor  is  a  poor  memory  a 
matter  of  forgetting.  You  forget 
things  easily  because  you  don't  get 
them  right  in  the  first  place.  Like- 
wise, you  remember  things  easily  if 
they  have  made  a  vivid  impression 
on  your  brain. 

The  easiest  way  for  impressions  to  reach 
the  brain  is  through  the  sense  of  sight. 
And  pictures,  whether  actually  seen — or 
seen  only  in  the  imagination — are  most 
easily  remembered.  Just  looking  at  names, 
faces   or   numbers   is  the  hardest   way   to   re- 


INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION   I 

Dept.  R  319  Sixth  Ave..  New  York  J 

You  may  send  me  the  Roth  Memory  Course  ! 
on  approval.  Within  five  days  after  receipt  I  ! 
will  either  remail  it  or  send  you  $7  in  full  J 
payment.  \ 


Name 


I 


member  them.  You  don't  create  a 
vivid  impression  of  Ihem  on  your 
brain. 

Let  me  prove  to  you  how  easy  it 
is  for  you  to  improve  your  memory 
through  thinking  in  pictures.  Let 
me  send  you — on  approval — the 
seven  lesson  Roth  Memory  Course. 
Let  me  prove  to  you  that  my  method 
will  enable  you  to  remember  names, 
faces,      dates,      telephone      numbers, 

events,   appointments,   in   fact  everything  you 

want  to  remember. 

Send  No  Money 

Merely  mail  the  coupon  and  the  complete 
Roth  Memory  Course  will  be  sent  you  by  re- 
turn mail.  Examine  the  course  for  five  days 
free.  Then,  if  it  isn't  more  than  you  ex- 
pected— if  it  doesn't  improve  your  memory 
the  first  evening,  send  it  back  and  you  won't 
owe  a  cent.  Pay  only  $7  if  completely  satis- 
fied.     Mail   coupon   at  once. 

Independent  Corporation 

Dept.  R,  319  Sixth  Ave.  New  York 


Address IND.    8-7-20  ! . 


fond  of  telling-  me  from  time  to  time 
that  the  sure  economic  remedy  for  high 
prices  and  short  supplies  is  to  allow 
prices  to  rise  so  as  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction, and  by  increasing  supplies  ul- 
timately bring  about  a  lower  level  of 
prices.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a 
perfectly  sound  economic  doctrine,  but 
there  are  one  or  two  objections  to  its 
operation  when  you  come  to  the  people's 
food.  While  the  high  prices  are  stimu- 
lating production  they  may  be  starving 
the  poorer  citizen,  and  if  they  do  not 
have  that  result  they  are  at  any  rate 
certain  to  have  another  result  which  is 
by  no  means  desirable.  Every  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living  is  sooner  or  later, 
and  generally  sooner,  reflected  in  de- 
mands for  fresh  increases  of  wages  in 
all  the  standard  industries  of  this 
country.  As  regards  some  trade,  for, 
example  the  railwaymen,  they  are 
automatically  entitled  under  their 
wage  agreements,  to  a  rise  of  wages 
when  the  cost  of  living  rises.  An  in- 
crease of  one  penny  per  pound  in  the 
price  of  sugar  means  an  increase  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  a  week  to  the 
railway  wages  bill,  and  when  the  work- 
ers whose  wages  are  fixed  upon  a  slid- 
ing scale  of  this  kind  obtain  an  ad- 
vance of  wages  it  naturally  does  not 
stop  there.  The  result  is  that  a  penny 
rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  may  mean  an 
increase  to  the  total  wages  bill  of  the 
country  of  anything  from  thirteen  mil- 
lion pounds  a  year. 

Food  prices  are  far  and  away  the 
most  important  part  of  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing to  the  working  class  family.  A  rise 
in  the  cost  of  food  prices  which  may  be 
purely  temporary  means  a  correspond- 
ing rise  in  wages  which  will  either  be 
permanent  or  will  probably  involve 
serious  industrial  disturbances  when 
the  time  comes  for  taking  it  back. 
These  constant  rises  in  the  wages  bill 
of  this  country  consequent  upon  the 
cost  of  living,  have  added  at  least  five 
hundred  million  pounds  to  the  wages 
bill  of  the  country  as  it  stood  at  the 
beginning  of  1918.  That  increase  of 
wages  necessarily  increases  the  cost  of 
production  of  every  commodity,  and 
thereby  brings  about  further  increase 
of  the  cost  of  living,  followed  by  fur- 
ther demands  for  higher  wages.  It  is 
therefore  a  somewhat  hazardous  ex- 
periment to  allow  food  prices  to  rise  if 
they  can  in  any  way  be  checked  in  the 
hope  that  high  prices  will  ultimately 
destroy  themselves. 

Since  1917,  when  the  Ministry  of 
Food  was  created,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  rise  of  food  prices  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  proceeded  at  a  less  rapid 
rate  than  in  almost  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  The  rise  in  food  prices  to- 
day in  this  country  may  be  put  at  155 
per  cent  compared  with  pre-war  stand- 
ards. The  corresponding  figures  for  the 
United  States  are  107  per  cent,  for 
France  220  per  cent,  for  Italy  (Milan) 
345  per  cent,  for  Norway  198  per  cent, 
and  for  Sweden  194  per  cent.  Every 
ten  points  rise  saved  for  the  British 
consumer  means  a  saving  on  our  na- 
tional food  budget  of  ninety  million 
pounds.  The  cost  of  the  Ministry  of 
Food  has  been  continuously  and  sub- 
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stantially  nduced  in  the  last  three 
years.  In  1918  it  was  costinjr  the  coun- 
try four  and  a  half  niillions.  Today  its 
cost  is  little  more  than  a  million,  which 
is  equivalent  to  a  charjre  of  a  halfpenny 
per  week  for  every  British  household. 
I  venture  to  think  that  the  British  con- 
sumer {rets  excellent  value  for  that 
fhalf  penny. 
London  , 

Wliat  Wc  Owe  the  Farmer 

{Continued  from  page  140) 
and  cooperation.  He  is  going  to  apply 
Iscientific  principles  to  production,  more 
and  more.  He  is  going  to  keep  books  on 
the  farm  and  manage  it  for  strictly 
accounted  profits  as  a  going  business. 
These  things  he  can  and  will  do  for 
himself.  Thereareother  things  in  which 
the  whole  nation  must  help.  The  nation 
must  see  that  tillable  land  is  not  hoUl 
out  of  use.  Tenantry  must  be  discour- 
aged and  ownership  encouraged.  Land 
in  the  new  states  must  be  made  avail- 
able, unavailable  land  must  be  re- 
claimed, and  every  effort  made  to  stim- 
ulate agriculture.  And  values  must  be 
kept  honest,  markets  must  be  public 
and  unmanipulatcd,  and  the  channekj 
of  trade  kept  free  from  charges  for 
services  not  performed. 

In  brief  this  nation  must  come  to  the 
serious  realization  of  the  fact  that  the 
highest  economic  condition  in  the  world 
is  found  in  the  occupying  owner  of  a 
fair-sized  farm. 

A  square  deal  to  the  farmer  means  a 
square  deal  to  the  Republic.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  will  not  perma- 
nently rise  above  the  level  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  farmer.  In  that  direction 
lie  light,  liberty  and  the  perfect  democ- 
racy. 

Washington  D.  C. 

Why   Mary    Smith    Wants  to 
Work  at  Filene's 

(Continued  from  page  138) 
select  are  responsible  to  them  and  must 
come  back  to  them  for  reelection,  and 
if  the  voters  don't  like  their  represen- 
tatives they  simply  won't  vote  for 
them  again.  If  the  store  force  wants 
information  and  their  representatives 
don't  give  it  to  them,  it  is  up  to  them 
to  put  in  representatives  who  will  do 
what  they  w^int." 

"But,"  says  B,  "look  at  the  differ- 
ence between  the  way  they  act  about 
the  director  business  and  the  eager- 
ness with  w^hich  they  scramble  for 
seats  on  the  Board  of  Arbitration. 
There  they  have  four  salesgirls,  one 
salesman,  one  merchandize  man,  one 
buyer,  the  head  of  the  telephone  girls, 
a  girl  member  of  the  educational  force 
of  the  store,  a  minor  executive  and  a 
store  detective.  There  is  where  their 
heart  is — in  the  Board  of  Arbitration, 
not  in  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  em- 
ployees don't  want  to  run  the  busi- 
ness." 

"On  the  other  hand,"  says  A,  "the 
firm  considers  th^s  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion a  real  efficiency  board.  It  is  here 
that  you  get  a  lot  of  the  skeletons  in 
the  closet — ^the   secrets   that   the   firm 


/  Clean  My  Whole  House   IFith  the 


ARCQWAND 

Vacuum  Cleaner 

The  ARCO  WAND  has  shut  out  the  drudgery  of  housecleaning  from  my  home,  and  I 
never  worry  about  extra  help.  Easy  stroking  for  a  izv4  minutes  with  the  light  ARCO 
WAND  tools  keeps  my  house  dust-free,  and  preserves  the  color  and  fabric  of  carpets,  rugs, 
hangings  and  upholstery.  I  use  the  ARCO  WAND  all  over  the  house — for  floors,  mould- 
ings, stairways,  bookshelves,  drawers  and  mattresses.  It  costs  about  a  penny  a  day  to  operate. 

The  ARCO  WAND  is  »o/Wcsiin  operation,  and  the  as  durable  as  the  building  and  does  not  weaken  or  nm 

lighthoseandtoolsareeasilyconnected  to  the  openings  down  after  a  few  seasons'  use.  Easily  installed  in  OLD 

on  each  floor — no  heavy  machine  to  drag  around.  No  or  NEW  Residences,  Theatres,  Churches,  etc.  Also 

filthy  dust-bag  to  empty,  as  all  dirt  is  piped  into  the  mademountedontrucksforfactorie3,hotels,andoffice3. 

sealed  ui^stbucket  of  the  machine  in  the  basement.  It  is  Send  for  illustrated  catalogshowing  its  laborsaving  uses. 


<^ 


"i?Sr  AmericanRadiator  Company   -"gj- 

Makers  of  the  world-famous  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 


a 


You  can  be  quickly  cured,  if  you 


h 

M    Send  10  cents  coin  or  stamps  forVO-pagebookonStam- 
■     meringand  Stuttering,  "lis  Canie  and  Cnre."!tteIIa  how  I 
^M     cured  myself  after  stammerinj;  for  ;!u  years. 

^     Benjamin  N.  Bogue.    4257  Bog«e  CuildiDg,  tndiaiupoli* 


STAMMER 


WESTERN  RESERVE 
ACADEMY 

2S  miles  from  Cleveland.  Million  dollar  en- 
dowment and  equipment.  New  Gymnasium. 
Preparation  for  any  college.  Unusual  opportuni- 
ties in  Agriculture.  Small  Classes.  Christian 
Influences.  Moderate  Charges.  Write  for  book 
of  views  and  a  catalog.  Address  the  Secretary, 
Hudson,    Ohio. 


Europe  and  the  Battlefields 

38  Tours — Exceptional  Variety  In  Boutes  and  Prices. 
American  Travel  Club,      Box  S  42  6.  Wilmington,  nel 

MANUSCRIPT 

Suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK  issue;  anv 
field,  2.S.O0O  words  and  upwards,  carefully  read 
and  considered  WITHOUT  charge.  Published  un- 
der owe  imprint  and  management,  in  A-i  style,  if 
accepted.  Copy  must  be  forwarded  COMPLETI', 
to  warrant  examination.  Roxburgh  Pi;b.  Co.. 
I'.'C,   Boston,   Ma<:s. 


SALESMEN— CHy  or  Traveling  l^^^Z. 

Send  for  list  of  lines  and  full  particulars.  Prepare  in 
spare  time  to  earn  the  Ug  salaries — $2,500  to  JIO.OOO 
a  year.  Emnloyment  services  rendered  members.  National 
Salesmen's  Training  Association.      Dept.  160-K,  Chicago.  111. 


Book  on  Law  Free 


Write  today  for  our  new  iTl-pa^e  book 

on  "The  Power  of  Law  Traininfe-.'*  It  carries 

a  vital  and  inspiring  messatfe  to  every  ambitiouB 

man.    Find  out  about  the  opporttinitiea  tbat  await 

law  trained  man.     Find  ont  how  you  can  leam 

from  mast/>r8  of  the  law  right  in  your  own  home. 

No  obliiations.    The  book  is  absolutely  FREE, 

nr^fA  TAjlo«/_r"^*  while  we  are  makintr  a 

Wme  I  Oaay-ep^rial  reduced  pnce  offet. 

Amarlean  Corr«spond«ac«  Schcol  of  Law 
248C  ManhBttan  Bidg.  Chicago,  llllao« 


BON-OPTO 

SHARPENS  VISION 


It's  a  system  of  treating  the  eyes  at  home; 
is  practiced  daily  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  with  great  satisfaction.  The  Bon- 
Opto  system  quickly  relieves  inflammation  of 
tlie  eyes  and  lids.  It  cleanses,  soothes,  and 
rests  tired,  dusty,  work-strained  eyes  and  is 
a  help  to  better  eyesight.  Ask  your  druggist. 
He  knows.  He  will  refund  your  money 
without  question,  if  you  are  dissatisfied. 
There  is  no  other  home  eye  treatment  like 
Bon-Opto. 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Five  Year  Six  Per  Cent.  Gold  Notes 
Due  February  1,  1924 

Coupons  from  these  Notes,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  August  1,  1920,  at  the  office  or  agency 
of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Boston,  will 
be  paid  in  New  York  at  the  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany,   16   Wall   Street. 

G.   D.    MILNE,   Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Seven  Year  Six  Per  Cent.  Convertible  Gold  Bonds 
Due  August  1. 1925 

Coupons  from  thcs?  Bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  August  1,  1920,  at  the  office  or  agency 
of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Boston,  will 
be  paid  in  New  York  at  the  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany,   16  Wall   Street. 

G.   D.    MILNK,   Treasurer. 


THE    ELECTRIC    STORAGE    BATTERY 
COMPANY, 

Allegheny   Avenue    and    19th   Street, 

Philadelphia,  July  9,  1920. 
The  Directors  have  declared  a  quarterly  divi- 
dend of  Three  Dollars  ($3.00)  per  share  from  the 
net  earnings  of  the  company  on  both  Common  and 
Preferred  Stocks,  payable  October  1,  1920,  to 
stockliolders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on 
September  13.     Checks  will  be   mailed. 

WALTER   G,    HENDERSON,    Treasurer. 


is  the  story  of  Peter  Perkins  and  how  he  at 
cumulated  $10,000  in  ten  years  by  investin 
$25  a  mouth  in  high-grrade  listed  stocks  an 
bonds,  on  a  novel  plan.  "Getting  Ahead"  is 
as  interesting:  as  anything  you  ever  read. 
Thousands  have  read  it  and  are  no'w  "getting 
ahead"  financially  on  the  same  plan. 
You  will  be  fascinated  with  it.  But  better  still.  It  will  show 
you  a  new  way  to  invest  your  savings  monthly — how  to  set 
Interest,  plus  a  PROFIT,  on  your  mnney— without  sacrlflclns 
safety.    We  send  it  free.    WRITE  FOR  IT  TODAY. 

KRIEBEI/&CO. 

INVE/TMENT  BAXKERy 

1 4 1 X  Sonth  la  Salle  St..Chica^o 


Talk  Convincingly 
and  the  World  Is  At 
Your  Feet 


w 


HY  can  one  man  sell 
where  another  fails  ? 
Why  can  one  man  get  the 
sought-after  joh  when  an- 
other, better  qualified,  is 
turned  down?  Why  does 
everyone  "believe  in"  one 
man  and  have  no  confidence 
in  another,  who  really  has 
as  much  ability?  The  thing 
that  counts  is  not  only  what 
you  say  but  how  you  say  it. 
if  you  are  interested,  write 
for  our  free  booklet  called 
"The  Secret  of  Being  a 
Convincing  Talker — How  I 
Learned  it  in  One  Evening." 
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and  the  Board  of  Directors  can't  get 
at.  They  have  to  depend  on  the  Arbi- 
tration Board  to  give  them  informa- 
tion and  advice  about  the  weak  spots 
in  the  store  management,  and  after 
they've  had  a  little  taste  of  it,  these 
board  members  who  engaged  in  such 
a  scramble  for  office,  become  pretty 
well  sobered.  They  begin  to  feel  a 
heavy  weight  on  them  and  to  move  as 
cautiously  as  if  they  really  were  on  the 
Board  of  Directors." 

Let  it  go  at  that.  Anyhow,  Filene's 
have  the  two  big  things  that  are  ad- 
vocated these  days  for  labor  participa- 
tion in  management.  They  have  the 
so-called  Arbitration  Board,  which  is 
miscalled,  for  there  is  no  representa- 
tive of  the  employers  on  the  board 
and  no  provision  for  calling  in  a  dis- 
interested party  to  arbitrate.  It  is 
elected  solely  by  the  employees  and  is 
the  final  authority  in  the  store  on  every 
question  affecting  any  or  all  em- 
ployees. It  is  more  than  collective  bar- 
gaining, or  collective  government,  it  is 
a  Supreme  Court  of  Employees.  And,  in 
addition,  employees  have  four  of  the 
nine  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 

How  are  Filene's  going  to  be  rated 
when  the  roll  of  industrial  government 
is  called?  Have  we  here  simply  a  "com- 
pany union"  founded  by  enthusiastic 
employers  and  tolerated  by  indifferent 
employees?  Is  the  whole  thing  a  trick 
to  get  more  and  better  work  out  of  the 
employees,  or  does  it  flow  from  a  real 
desire  to  hasten  self-government  in  in- 
dustry? Is  there  any  real  democracy 
here?  If  you  should  take  away  the  two 
Filenes  and  the  other  managers,  could 
the  employees  keep  the  business  going" 
as  it  ought  to  go? 

That  is  asking  a  good  deal.  You  must 
remember  that  this  is  a  big  specialty 
store.  A  large  percentage  of  the  em- 
ployees are  women — girls  who  are 
young  and  love  to  dance  and  play  and 
look  for  husbands,  and  women  who  no 
longer  dance  and  play  and  whose  first 
and  last  thought  is  to  keep  the  job,  in 
order  that  they  may  care  for  those  who 
are  dependent  on  them;  all  of  them 
women  who  long  for  the  beautiful 
things  which  they  pass  daily  across  the 
counter  to  those  who  can  afford  to  buy 
them.  It  is  no  easy  or  brief  task  to 
stir  the  ambition  of  these  women  to  the 
point  where  they  thrill  at  the  thought 
of  sharing  in  the  management  of  a 
great  business. 

Anyhow,  do  they  need  democracy  and 
self-government  when  they  have  such 
democratic  management?  Efficiency 
here  is  evidently  a  by-product  of  health 
and  happiness.  But  even  tho  democracy 
here  started  from  above,  is  not  the 
democratic  attitude  of  management  a 
reflection  of  the  democracy  of  the  whole 
store?  Altho  the  Board  of  Arbitration 
has  actually  at  times  reinstated  em- 
ployees whose  dismissal  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  management,  the  man- 
agement say  now  that  the  board  was 
right,  and  it  was  a  good  thing  for  them, 
as  individuals,  to  be  overruled  by  the 
employees  collectively.  They  had  made 
a  mistake,  and  they  were  protected  in 


the  store  against  their  own  mistakes. 
Surely  it  would  seem  that  almost  any 
manager  would  coltivate  and  acquire  a 
winning  personality  toward  employees 
if  they  had  a  veto  on  him  like  that. 

Further  light,  perhaps,  may  be 
thrown  upon  some  of  these  questions  by 
the  attitude  of  some  of  the  leaders  in 
a  matter  which  has  received  a  greatr 
deal  of  attention  of  late,  namely,  the 
question  of  affiliation  with  national 
labor  organizations.  Several  depart- 
ments in  the  concern,  including  the 
factory,  are  already  affiliated  with 
national  labor  unions.  The  Filenes 
recognize  these  unions  and  make  agree- 
ments with  them.  The  company  is  ap- 
parently taking  no  stand  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  F.  C.  A.  shall  join 
the  Federation  of  Labor.  It  leaves  the 
employees  to  settle  it  among  them- 
selves. Discussions  are  heated.  The  heat 
is  not  spent,  however,  upon  the  spirit 
and  object  of  national  unions,  with 
which  Filene.  employees  seem  to  be  in 
entire  sympathy.  The  agreement  against 
affiliation  is  entirely  a  local  one;  name- 
ly, that  with  their  own  F.  C.  A.  they 
can  obtain  more  than  they  can  obtain 
thru  any  other  union;  that  the  F.  C.  A. 
is  really  in  advance  of  any  union.  Af- 
filiated with  an  outside  union,  they 
would  be  held  down  to  its  level,  which 
is  a  lower  level  than  the  one  which 
they  have  achieved.  The  problem  as 
seen  by  the  Filene  employee  is  to  wake 
up  and  use  the  power  he  has  and  not 
trade  it  off  before  he  has  discovered  its 
value  and  learn  to  make  the  most 
of  it. 

If  you  study  all  the  machinery  of 
organization  on  paper,  you  may  get  the 
idea  that  here  is  Industrial  Democracy 
personified.  If  you  look  only  at  the 
record  of  social  activities,  you  may 
conclude  that  here  is  simply  another 
"company  union"  made  up  of  em- 
ployees who  are  indifferent  to  their 
own  real  interests.  You  see  a  scattering 
of  energy,  a  great  deal  of  activity  spent 
upon  having  a  good  time  which  you 
might  think  could  be  spent  to  greater 
advantage  upon  the  vital  problems  of 
greater  efficiency  in  sales  and  fairer 
distribution.  But  you  see,  also,  if  you 
make  a  fair  analysis  of  the  place,  that 
in  spite  of  distractions,  there  is  here 
much  greater  attention  given  to  these 
fundamental  problems  than  in  other 
places  where  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
seems  to  be  lacking.  It  seems  logical 
that  if  they  were  a  little  less  gay,  they 
might  accomplish  more  to  their  own 
interest.  The  only  trouble  with  the  idea 
is,  that  in  other  places  where  they  are 
less  gay,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  ac- 
complished as  much !  Whatever  else  one 
may  say  of  the  men  and  women  at 
Filente's,  they  are  a  lively  group  and 
they  at  least  have  leaders  who  are  far 
more  alive  to  their  own  interests  than 
are  the  average  sales  people.  Of  the 
employers  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that 
while  health  and  happiness  of  the  em- 
ployees is  with  them  a  great  object, 
they  are  intensely  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  self-government  in  the 
store. 

Madison,   Wisconsin. 


Iheln^EDenbent 


Just  a  \\  ord 

Eveu  iu  thv,  heat  of  a  Pi-esidential  cani- 
I)aign  year  the  man  who  plays  the  game 
of  baseball  gets  more  headline  space  and 
more  applause  than  those  who  play  the 
game  of  politics.  But  perhaps  that  is  be- 
cause there  is  no  leader  so  preeminent  in 
statesmanship  as  Babe  Ruth  is  in  the  art 
of  batting  the  ball.  His  forty-one  home 
runs  so  far  this  year  have  furnished  the 
fans  with  a  record  crops  of  thrills  :  millions 
wor-ship  his  hitting  powers,  but  compara- 
tively few  know  much  of  the  man  himself. 
In  an  interview  with  the  Home  Run  King, 
published  in  this  issue  of  The  Independent, 
Sidney  Reid  tells  the  story  *of  Ruth's  rise 
to  fame  and  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  per- 
sonality behind  the  bat. 

Pebbles 

Patron  (at  theater) — Why  are  the  prices 
lower  for  seats  in  the  gallery? 

Ticket  Seller — Because  they're  higher. — 
Panther. 

She — Who  taught  you  to  do  the  two-step 
so  well? 

He — My  two  step-sisters. —  WiHiains  Pur- 
ple Coic. 

Pardon  me.  but  haven't  I  seen  you  some- 
where before? 

Possibly.  I've  been  there. — The  Wiscon- 
sin Octopus. 

Dyer — Is  your  new  car  a  good  hill  clim- 
ber? 

Ryer — Yes,  but  it  is  better  at  running 
up  a  garage  bill. — Judf/e. 

Blue  Sash — You  don't  mind  my  singing, 
do  you? 

Blue  Jeans — Not  at  all  ;  I  work  in  a 
sawmill. — Columbia  Jester. 

Chaperon — Why  did  you  tell  him  you 
had  to  go  to  the  dressing  room  for  some 
cold  cream? 

Co-ed — I  had  to  do  something  to  get  the 
chap  off  my  hands. — Siren. 

I.N    1955 

Little  Willie — Father,  what  does  "high 
ball"  mean? 

Father — Er — I  don't  know,  Willie.  Bet- 
ter ask  grandpa. — Kreolite  yews. 

The  husband  sent  home  the  valuable  par- 
rot, his  wife  cooked  it  for  dinner.  When 
the  indignant  husband  said  the  parrot  could 
talk  five  languages  and  was  worth  $100, 
the  wife  replied  :  "Why  didn't  he  say  some- 
thing?"— Neic  York  American. 

"How  are  you  getting  on  with  your  study 
in  English?'  inquired  Li  Hung  Chang  of 
the  Chinese  emperor.  "Have  you  learned 
your  A  B  Cs?" 

"No,"  was  the  reply.  "I  haven't  got  that 
far  along.  I'm  not  out  of  I.  O.  Us  yet,  and 
I'm  flabbergasted  by  the  H.  C.  Ls." — New 
York  Glohe. 

The  man  who  had  gone  into  a  barber 
shop  which  had  a  sign  "First  Class  Hair 
Cut,  25c"  was  righteously  indignant  when 
the  barber  charged  him  half  a  dollar. 

"How  do  you  explain  that?"  he  asked, 
pointing  to  the  sign. 

"Ah,  but  you  haven't  first  class  hair  I" 
said  the  Irish  barber. — American  News 
Trade  Journal. 
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Jieniarkable  Jicmarks 


-Love  is  the  greatest  thing 
-Are  we  really   a 
ANKS — I 
men    grow 


Lady  Astok 
in  the  world. 

Mekeditii   Xicholson- 
happy   nation? 

Mary  Pickeord  Fairbanks — I  believe 
in  reincarnation. 

Lord  Fjsher — Some  men  grow  great, 
others  only  swell. 

Frank  Crane — All  men  want  to  he  fair. 
That  is,  nearly  all. 

John  Burroughs — Why  does  a  bird's 
tail  come  out  easily? 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton — I  have  been  beat- 
en by  a  better  boat. 

Senator  Harding — My  office  has  be- 
come a  great  listening  post. 

Fannie  Hurst — This  is  a  great  life  if 
you  know  how  to  dress  for  it. 

Rev  George  Chalmers  Ricii.mond — 
Wall  Street  would  crucify  Jesus. 

Winston  Churchill — A  Bolshevist 
peace  is  only  another  form   of  war. 

Mrs.  Warren  G. 'Harding — My  husband 
is  the  most  wonderful  man  in  the  world. 

Frances  McDonald — It  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  the  men  would  stop  proposing. 

Marion  Gray — Brushing,  massaging, 
ventilation,  are  the  three  needs  of  the  hair. 

Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge — I  like  my 
Massachusetts  friends  so  well  I  would  hate 
to  leave  them. 

Roy  K.  Moulton — I  care  not  who  write 
the  nation's  songs  so  long  as  I  don't  have 
to  listen  to  them. 

Governor  Coolidge — To  a  free  people 
the  most  reactionary  experience,  short  of 
revolution,  is  war. 

Sir  Edward  Carson — The  honorable 
and  gallant  member  may  be  sure  that  he 
is  beneath  contempt. 

General  LudexNdorff — We  must  get 
used  to  regard  propaganda  as  a  combative 
resource  of  the  first  rank. 

Alvin  Johnson — Think  of  Harding's 
appointees  as  a  brilliant  circle  of  stars, 
with  Harding  the  blue  void  within. 

Dr.  Pease — Putrid  tobacco  .smoke  has 
entered  the  body  of  the  human  race  and 
is  causing  us  to  bring  weaklings  into  the 
world. 

Dorothy  Dix — Men  are  still  true  to  the 
ancient  masculine  theory  that  feminine 
brains  are  only  palatable  when  they  are 
scrambled. 

King  Alfonso — An  ideal  is  difficult  to 
attain  by  other  nations  but  I  ask  myself, 
"Why  should  not  Spain  be  the  first  nation 
to  reach  that  ideal." 

Queen  Marie  of  KUxMania — No  matter 
how  great  the  strain  when  talking  or  listen- 
ing to  a  bore,  make  him  think  you  think 
the  conversation  is  vital. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Astor — If  there  ever 
were  women  who  spent  all  their  time  in 
an  endless  round  of  social  obligations,  I  do 
not  know  any  of  them  in  this  generation. 

165 


Summer  Stuff 
Unworried 


H.  C.  of  L. 


The  fire  department  stood  "in  loco  parentis"  to 
New  York's  small  boys  during  the  hot  weather 
and  rigged  up  an  impromptu  shower  that  imme- 
diately became  all  that  the  old-fashioned  swimin" 
hole  used   to   mean   to    Skinnay   and   his   friends 

Vndertcood  <E  I'ndencood 


Kadel   &   Herbert 

Out   in   the   great   national   parks   thruout   the   West   thousands    of  tourists  and  campers  can  invite  solitude  to  commune  with  nature 

with  some  assurance  that  the  invitation  will  be  accepted.  These  parks  are  coming  into   their  due  recognition   nowadays  from  the 

people  who  know  how  to  get  the  best  of  outdoors  for  a  day  or  for  a  summer 
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For  This  Have  We  Congress 

By  Susan  Brown  Bristol 

If  a  man  carried  on  his  business  the  way  Uncle  Sam  makes  our 
laws  he'd  he — hut  read  the  facts,  and  draw  your  own  conclusions 


WE  Americans  know  little  about  our  Congress. 
We  read  the  newspapers  and  a  few  maga- 
zines; we  note  that  certain  bills  are  passed 
and  others  rejected;  we  think  we  will  re- 
member which  is  which ;  we  forget  most  of  both ;  and 
by  the  close  of  the  session  find  ourselves  with  no  ade- 
quate idea  as  to  what  Congress  has  done  or  what  it  has 
neglected  to  do. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  pretty  clearly  in  mind  certain 
facts  concerning  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress;  we  know 
the  history  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  of  the  Esch- 
Cummins  railroad  bill ;  we  know  that  scores  of  investi- 
gations have  been  ordered  by  Congress ;  and  that  there 
has  not  existed  the  closest  cooperation  between  the  Leg- 
islative and  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government. 
But,  with  the  exception  of  eleven  days — November  19 
to  December  1  of  last  year — Congress  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous session  from  the  day  it  assembled.  May  19, 
1919,  to  June  5,  1920.  It  must  have  done  something 
other  than  kill  the  Treaty,  pass  the  railroad  bill,  or  even 
issue  orders  for  eighty  and  more  investigations. 

What?  What  has  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  confront- 
ed by  unprecedented  economic  and  industrial  problems 
of  reconstruction — reduced  production,  shortage  of 
labor,  inadequate  transportation,  profiteering  and  con- 
tinued war  taxation,  all  resulting  in  a  prohibitive  cost 
of  living  and  general  unrest  and  unreason — what  has 
this  Congress  actually  done?  How  has  it  solved  the 
grave  problems  laid  at  its  door?  Is  its  record  as  bare  in 
real  accomplishment  as  it  is  reputed  to  be?  Thousands 

of  bills  must 
have  been 
introduced — 
at  least  this 
is  true  of 
former  Con- 
g  r  e  s  s  e  s  . 
What  are 
they  ?  Are 
they  meas- 
ures intend- 
ed to  pro- 
m  0 1  e  the 
public  wel- 
fare; or  are 
they  private 
or  local — po- 
litical? Inci- 
i  n.jmtis  M  Detroit  .vetcg  dentally, 

Pather    should    get    acquainted    with    his    sons      what  has  re- 


Mcrris   lor  Georye  Mnttlnir   Adams  Service 

Eclipsed ! 


suited  from  the 
scores  of  investiga- 
tions made? 

Several  months  ago 
I  set  about  to  answer 
for  myself  these 
questions.  I  wanted 
facts.  Obviously,  so  it 
seemed,  Washington 
was  the  place  to  seek 
them. 

I  went  to  Washing- 
ton. I  spent  there 
the  last  months 
of  the  session.  For 
weeks  I  camped  in 
both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. I  interviewed 
various      Government 


officials — Senators,  Congressmen,  heads  of  depart- 
ments, department  clerks.  I  heard — and  saw — Congress 
vote  itself  adjourned  until  the  sixth  of  next  December, 
to  reconvene  only  in  case  of  "grave  emergency."  I  col- 
lected such  records  and  reports  as  I  could  obtain.  Much 
of  the  information  sought  I  am  still  seeking:  the 
problem  I  had  allotted  myself  was  one  not  so  easy  of 
solution  as  might  on  the  surface  appear. 

Certain  data,  however,  I  did  secure.  The  belief  that 
others  unable  to  visit  the  nation's  capitol  may  be  inter- 
ested in  some  of  the  facts  which  I  succeeded  in  wrest- 
ing from  a  few  "original  sources"  is  responsible  for  the 
following  paragraphs  of  "findings." 

That  I  might  have  the  proper  background,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  first  ray  of  light  to  come  to  me  must  be 
shed  by  Congress  itself. 

In  Congress,  as  elsewhere,  one  finds  all  sorts  of  men. 
In  the  words  of  the  legislative  expert  who  sat  at  my 
right  the  day  of  my  first  visit — a  man  who  for  the  last 
ten  years  has  been  a  daily  visitor  of  Congress: 

"See  that  big,  fat  fellow  over  there  with  his  cheeks 
meeting  his  neck,  the  one  with  the  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
resting  his  feet  on  top  of  the  seat  in  front  of  him?  Well, 
that  fellow  is  known  as  the  'cannon  souvenir'  man — 
one  of  the  cheapest  of  the  lot. 

"The  man  in  gray,  three  seats  in  front  of  the  fat  fel- 
low, is  one  of  the  best  fighters  in  Congress.  Since  the 
day  he  entered  he's  fought  'big  business'  tooth  and  nail, 
and,  ten  chances  to  one,  'big  business'  will  'get'  him  on 
election  day. 

"You  find  all  sorts  here,  as  you  see.  A  few  men  are 
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carrying  a  tremendous  burden.  As  to  some  of  the  others 
— use  your  eyes  and  ears." 

Properly  interested  in  at  least  two  members  of  Con- 
gress, I  set  out  to  obtain  certain  facts  regarding  the 
achievements  of  these  and  the  529  other  members.  In- 
terviews with  some  of  these  and  with  other  Govern- 
ment officials,  together  with  various  reports  published 
by  the  Government,  are  the  source  of  such  information 
as  I  was  able  to  gather. 

I  had  the  impression  that  thousands  of  bills  had  been 
introduced  in  Congress  and  that  only  the  merest  frac- 
tion had  been  enacted  into  laws.  But  how  could  this 
be?  One  would  assume — a  layman,  at  least — that  if  bills 
are  introduced  before  a  great  national  body  represent- 
ing the  people  they  are  bills  worthy  of  that  body  and 
are  introduced  to  be  passed.  Otherwise,  why  are  they 
ever  introduced?  In  any  case,  I  wanted  facts  and  fig- 
ures. 

I   found  that  during  the   Sixty-sixth   Congress — 372 


MmM\hmMhk  'I  i\iuklli » 


Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 

They  can't  even  remove  the  victim! 

calendar  days  and  290  "actual"  days — measures  were 
introduced 'in  both  Houses  and  enacted  as  follows: 
Total  bills  and  joint  resolutions   introduced.  ..  .19,561 

Total  -concurrent   resolutions   introduced 91 

.    Total    simple    resolutions    introduced 976 


Total    bills    and    resolutions    introduced 20,628 

Total  bills  and  joint  rgsolutions    (19,561)    enact- 
ed into  law    : 413 

Percentage  of  total  bills  and  joint  resolutions  en- 
1        acted    into    law    2.11 

This  percentage  makes  no  allowance  for  the  fact  that 
in  so-called  "omnibus"  pension  bills  and  certain  other 
J)rivate  bills,  individual  bills  lose  their  identity,  many 
being  merged  in  one  bill  and 
enacted  under  one  number.  The 
large  majority  of  measures 
submitted  were  insignificant — 
"private  or  local,"  as  distin- 
guished from  "public."  Scores 
of  bills,  presented  as  election 
bait,  provide  for  the  donation  of 
captured  German  cannon  as 
souvenirs  to  towns  in  districts 
of  superpatriotic  Congressmen ; 
one  member,  on  August  2,  1919, 
introduced  no  less  than  ninety- 
nine  such  bills. 

On  account  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  bills  presented,  it  was  im- 
possible, in  the  time  at  my  dis- 
posal, to  obtain  a  classification  or 
evaluation  of  the  total  number. 
However,  I  arranged  with  a 
Washington  agency  to  furnish 
me    data    covering    bills    intro- 


■n  Harding 

Practise    what   you   preach 


ThomaH  in  Detroit  Scica 

This  last  Congress  will  be  known  in  history  as 

a    reveler   in    investigations.    Over   eighty    were 

ordered  by  the  House  and  Senate — one  in  every 

four  working  days 


duced  during  one  week. 
The  week  chosen  was 
the  one  of  May  17  to 
May  22,  1920,  inclu- 
sive. During  this  period 
165  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions were  introduced 
as  follows: 

Pension  bills   56 

Claims   19 

Local    improvements. ...  22 
Other    private    or    local 

matters    24 

Total  private  or  local 

measures    121 

Total  public  measures  44 
Per     cent    of    public 

measures    26.6 

Of  the  whole  number 
presented  "probably  less  than  twenty-five  (except  pen- 
sion bills)  have  any  valid  claim  to  public  interest.  One 
may  safely  say  that  twenty-five  are  good  bills,  i.  e.,  not 
vicious.  Perhaps  ten  of  these  have  merit  and  should  be 
considered  as  expressing  a  real  public  purpose.  Most  of 
the  whole  number  are  perfunctory. 

Among  such  measures  as  were  passed  by  Congress 
(listed    without     reference    to    the    President's    signa- 
ture)   are   the   woman    suffrage    amendment;    the    bill 
for  the  enforcement  of  national  prohibition;  the  rail- 
road transportation  bill  returning  railroads  to  private 
owners;  the  water  power  bill  (signed  by  the  President 
after  adjournment  of  Congress),  and  the  oil  and  coal 
land  leasing  bill,  both  providing  for  the  opening  up  of 
public   resources   for  private   development   under   Gov- 
ernment control;   the  merchant   marine   shipping   bill, 
providing   for  the   ultimate   sale   of   the    Government- 
owned  merchant  fleet;  the  budget  bill  (which  the  Presi- 
dent  vetoed  and  the   Senate   failed   to  pass   after  the 
House  had  amended  it  to  meet  the  President's  objec- 
tion) ;  the  civil  service  retirement  bill ;  the  bill  for  the 
rehabilitation   of  those  disabled   in   industry;   the  bill 
for  the  creation  of  a  Woman's  Bureau  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor;  the  bill  for  the  extension  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Lever  act,  with  a  view  to  preventing  hoard- 
ing and  profiteering,  and  with  additional  penalties  for 
the   violation   of  the   statute;    legislation   with   liberal 
provisions  and  generous  appropriations  for  vocational 
training   and    rehabilitation   of   wounded    soldiers   and 
sailors;  the  resolution  providing  for  the  resumption  of 
a   state   of   peace ;    the   resolution    repealing   war-time 
legislation,      with      the      excep- 
tion  of  the   Lever  food   control 
act    and    the    trading-with-the- 
enemy     act     (received     "pocket 
veto"   by  the   President,   he   ex- 
plaining  that   the   measure   had 
reached  him  too  late  for  proper 
consideration)  ;  the  Johnson  bill, 
providing    for    the    deportation 
and  exclusion  of  aliens  who  are 
members  of  anarchistic  organi- 
zations; the  postal  pay  increase 
bill;     the    army    reorganization 
bill,  providing  for  a  peace-time 
army    of    297,000    officers    and 
men,  a  National  Guard  and  a  re- 
serve force;   and  the  Edge  bill, 
designed     to     promote     foreign 
commerce  thru  the  aid  of  nation- 
al banks. 

Many  measures  of  the  great- 
est im-   [Continued  on  page  190 


Government  is  to  the  rich  only  a  convenience; 
it  is  a  necessity  to  the  poor 

If  We  Had  Anarchy  Tomorrow 

By  Preston  Slosson 


IT  is  a  pity  to  see  the  "Reds"  wasting  their  ammu- 
nition. One  shot  that  certainly  goes  astray  is  the 
charge  that  government  is  constituted  among  men 
to  protect  the  property  of  the  capitalist  class  from 
the  hunger  and  anger  of  the  poor.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  abolition  of  government,  even  such  government  as 
we  have  today,  would  mark  not  the  end  but  the  beginning 
of  capitalism.  The  restraints  of  the  law  lie  heavier  on 
the  rich  than  on  the  poor,  because  in  a  "state  of  nature" 
the  rich  and  powerful  can  devour  Naboth's  vineyards 
without  risk.  A  really  workable  anarchy  would  be  in 
practice  an  industrial  feudalism  just  as  the  anarchy  of 
the  Dark  Ages  soon  simmered  down  into  an  agricul- 
tural feudalism. 

The  trouble  with  the  anarchists  is  that  their  vision 
extends  only  to  the  Day  of  the  Great  Revolution;  they 
have  never  figured  to  themselves  the  aspect  of  things 
on  the  "morning  after  the  night  before."  If  the  Ameri- 
can Government  were  suddenly  and  violently  abolished 
there  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  period  of  disorder  and  mob- 
law  during  which  the  anarchists  could  sack  a  few 
houses  and  blow  up  a  few  unpopular  plutocrats.  But 
unless  they  took  advantage  of  their  brief  opportunity 
to  abandon  anarchy  and  establish  a  proletarian  state  on 
the  Russian  model,  or  a  democratic  state  on  the  ortho- 
dox Socialist  model,  they  would  find  capitalism  soon 
entrenched  as  it  never  could  be 

under    our     existing     American    tmi^mai^mmammai^^^ 
constitution. 


But  as  for  the  proletarian  chickens 


THE  functions  which  now  fall 
to  the  public  authorities 
would,  under  an  anarchist  re- 
gime, fall  to  private  individuals. 
This  is  wholly  possible.  Those 
who  would  dismiss  anarchy  as  a 
mere  absurdity  or  contradiction 
in  terms  forget  that  on  the  fron-  ^^g^^^g^i^^^t^a^m 
tier    self-help    has    always    been 

the  rule.  Daniel  Boone  or  Buffalo  Bill  would  not 
feel  lost  or  helpless  without  the  police  and  the  post 
office.  Nearly  everything  that  is  now  done  by  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  at  other  times  and  in  other  places 
done  by  private  enterprize;  just  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  activities  now  left  to  private  choice,  such  as  re- 
ligion, used  to  be  matters  for  public  regulation.  But  in 
our  complex  industrial  civilization  of  today  unrestrict- 
ed private  enterprize  means  unqualified  capitalism. 

The  most  universal  of  all  governmental  activities  is 
that  of  the  police  power.  Whatever  else  a  nation  may 
do  or  decline  to  do  it  must  keep  the  peace.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  government  or  where  the  public  powers  are 
weak  and  inefficient  men  arm  and  band  together  for 
mutual  protection.  Under  the  anarchist  regime  it  re- 
quires little  foresight  to  prophesy  that  owners  of  mines 
and  factories  would  protect  themselves  by  employing 
private  detectives  and  armed  strikebreakers.  They 
would  have  to  do  so  on  a  much  greater  scale  than  at 
present,  because  there  would  be  no  public  police  on 
whom  to  call  in  case  of  need.  Each  industrial  center 
would  become  a  sort  of  Baronial  castle  with  bands  of 
armed  retainers,  equipt  with  tanks  and  machine  guns 
as  well  as  with  sticks  and  rifles.  Who  could  prevent  this 


with  no  law  to  which  to  appeal?  If  the  Reds  should 
form  an  army  of  their  own  and  conquer  the  industrial 
fortresses  of  capitalism  they  would  thereby  reestablish 
a  public  army;  in  other  words  they  would  have  aban- 
doned the  anarchist  principle  and  returned  to  the  co- 
ercive state. 

The  rich  could  buy   arms  and  enlist  retainers;   but 
what  would  the  poor  do?  They  could  not  afford  to  em- 
ploy police  and  police  would  no  longer,  as  at  present,  be 
freely  at  their  disposal.  In  remote  country  districts  the 
bolder  farmers  would  buy  a  watch-dog  and  a  revolver 
and  take  any  risks  that  remained  on  themselves.  But 
the  masses  of  the  poor  in  the  towns  would  doubtless 
seek    employment    in    the    armed    industrial    establish- 
ments and  grant  a  term  of  labor  in  return  for  protec- 
tion. That  is  exactly  what  happened  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury  when   independent  peasants,   raided   by   invading 
Vikings  and  plundered  by  casual  robbers,  voluntarily 
became  serfs  on  the  estate  of  any  neighbor  who  was 
rich  enough  to  afford  a  stout  castle  and  a  good  suit  of 
armor.  Security  is  the  first  need  of  mankind  and  des- 
potic governments  usually  arise  by  selling  that  secur- 
ity at  the  price  of  the  labor  and  the  liberty  of  the  weak. 
Another  function  of  government   is  the  minting  of 
coins  and  the  issuing  of  paper  money  and  other  credit 
instruments  based  on  it.  This  monopoly  is  even  more 
jealously   guarded  than   that  of 
■■■i^i^^^^""""^i^    the  police ;   for  the  law  will  let 
you    buy    a    revolver    or   hire   a 
night  watchman,  but  it  will  not 
permit    you    to    coin    a    single 
penny.  With  the  abolition  of  gov- 
as  he  danced  among  the  chickens.  All    ernment  paper  money  would  be- 
77    /.  n  •  1     1      1       J.       come    worthless     (it    is    almost 

very  •weli  for  our  financial  elephants 


"Every  one  for  himself  and  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost/'  said  the  elephant 
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worthless  today  in  many  parts 
of  Europe),  but  coin  would  long 
retain  some  value  as  a  medium 
^^^^m^ammm^^^Bi  ^^  exchange,  partly  from  force 
of  habit  and  partly  because 
precious  metal  has  some  value  in  the  trades.  To  save 
themselves  from  utter  ruin  by  debasers  of  the  coinage, 
now  that  counterfeiting  would  no  longer  be  punishable, 
the  banks  would  doubtless  step  into  the  place  of  the 
government  and  mint  coins  of  a  guaranteed  value. 
People  would  distrust  coins  without  that  guarantee. 
Emboldened  by  success,  they  would  put  forth  credit 
notes  and  paper  money,  just  as  private  stores  now  put 
forth  trading  stamps,  redeemable  in  coin.  It  would  not 
be  long  before  our  present  money  system  was  reestab- 
lished with  the  only  difference  that  the  value  of  the 
money  would  rest  upon  the  reputation  of  a  few  great 
banking  houses  instead  of  the  word  of  a  government. 

A  third  function  of  government  is  the  construction  of 
public  works,  such  as  roads,  and  the  maintenance 
of  public  facilities,  such  as  the  post  office.  We  would  re- 
turn under  anarchy  to  the  old  fashioned  private  road, 
redeeming  its  outlay  by  the  toll-gate,  and  the  post  of- 
fice would  be  taken  over  by  private  capital  and  run  as 
fire  the  express  services.  Neither  change  would  much 
inconvenience  the  rich,  but  they  would  penalize  the  poor 
by  putting  charges  for  public  services  on  a  profit  basis. 
A  fourth  duty  -of  govern-    [Continued  on  page  195 
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Meet  the 
American  Idol! 

An  Interview  with  Babe  Ruth 


By  Sidney  Reid 


T 


@  Underwood  &  Underwood 

He  stands  alone  at  the  plate 

grasping  his  bat — and  knocks 

the  ball  over  the   fence 


I  HE  hasty  and  vo- 
ciferous persons 
who  go  to  base- 
ball games  ap- 
parently for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  hysterics 
and  screaming  for  the 
blood  of  umpires  have 
decided  that  Mr.  George 
Ruth,  better  knovm  as 
Babe  Ruth,  of  the  Yan- 
kees (New  York  Ameri- 
can League  team)  is  the 
greatest  man  in  the 
world.  He  is  Home  Run 
King. 

There  are  probably 
some  citizens  who  dis- 
sent from  this  decision, 
nevertheless  all  men  and  women  are  entitled  to  form 
and  hold  their  own  opinions  and  the  baseballists  com- 
monly known  as  fans  are  very  numerous.  There  are 
millions  of  them  and  they  include  many  who  are  em- 
inent in  all  the  higher  walks  of  life,  great  industrial 
chiefs,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  lawyers,  judges,  physi- 
cians, bankers,  authors,  editors.  Elsewhere  these  men 
are  super-respectable,  grave,  sane,  just-minded,  con- 
servative and  of  reserved  demeanor.  But  at  the  ball 
grounds  on  a  hot  day  they  take  off  their  coats,  devour 
peanuts,  exalt  themselves  by  drinking  sarsaparilla, 
lemonade  and  other  liquid  mysteries  and  when  the 
home  team  is  in  a  tight  place  jump  to  their  feet,  wave 
their  arms,  yell,  and  carry  on  as  if  possessed.  They  are 
madly  partizan  and  the  things  they  want  done  to  the 
umpires  and  opposing  teams — especially  opposing 
pitchers — are  not  countenanced  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York 
or  of  any  other  state. 

They  are  worshippers — worshippers  of  the  American 
national  game  and  it  is  by  reason  of  his  standing  among 
the  exponents  of  the  game  that  Babe  is  now  their  idol. 
In  several  departments  of  the  game  he  is  above  medioc- 
rity, in  one  he  is  supreme. 

As  a  slugger  of  balls  he  is  the  greatest.  He  can  hit  a 
ball  and  knock  it  further  than  any  other  player  who 
ever  appeared  since  first  the  game  began.  Therefore  he 
makes  more  home  runs  than  any  other  player.  There- 
fore he  is  the  greatest  man  in  the  world  according  to 
the  fans. 

And  why  not?  Why  is  not  this  as  good  a  claim  to 
greatness  as  many  another  that  the  world  has  ac- 
knowledged? Babe  Ruth's  claim  is  at  least  founded  on 
something  tangible — actual  performance.  He  stands 
alone  at  the  plate  grasping  his  bat,  facing  the  opposing 
pitcher,  watched  by  scores  of  thousands — often  by 
scores  of  thousands  of  fellow  beings  who  are  intensely 
willing  him  to  fail — and  by  his  own  unaided  efforts  he 
knocks  the  ball  over  the  fence  and  not  only  scores  a 
home  run  himself  but  often  drives  in  from  one  to  three 
of  his  teammates  who  were  on  the  bases.  He  does  not 
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Babe    Ruth    can    hit    a    ball 

and    knock    it    further    than 

any  other  player 


do  this  by  any  accident  or 
by  reason  alone  of  some 
special  gift  of  nature.  He 
does  it  very  largely  by  art, 
the  result  of  long  and  care- 
ful study  and  practice. 

Moreover,  it  may  also  be 
said  that  the  throbs  and 
thrills  and  excitements  he 
gives  to  the  faithful  who 
witness  his  deeds  are  good 
for  them  psychologically. 
They  lift  the  faithful  out 
of  commonplace  ruts  and 
clear  away  mental  cobwebs. 
For  two  hours  at  least  they 
enforce  deep  breathing  in 
comparatively  pure  air  and 
send  the  faithful  home  in  a 
calm  and  happy  frame  of 
mind,  ready  to  form  the 
League  of  Nations  and  love  all  men — even  the  opposing 
team.  It  is  to  the  purpose,  also,  that  they  send  them 
home  with  good  appetites. 

And  now  who  is  this  Mr.  Babe  Ruth,  how  came  he 
to  be  Home  Run  King,  how  solid  is  his  throne  in 
these  troublous  times  for  monarchs  and  what  sort  of 
person  is  he  when  not  strictly  engaged  in  reigning. 

Well  in  the  first  place  he  is  about  as  self-made  as  any 
man  can  be.  There  was  no  gold  spoon  for  his  infant 
mouth.  His  parents  were  very  poor  and  at  seven  years 
of  age  he  was  sent  to  take  his  chances  with  several  hun- 
dred other  boys  in  St.  Mary's  Industrial  School  of  Balti- 
more. Every  boy  learns  a  trade  there  and  Ruth  became 
a  capable  tailor.  He  also  showed  himself  fairly  bright 
in  studies  and  rather  good  in  dramatics.  But  in  athletics 
he  shone,  early  displaying  promise  of  greatness.  He 
was  good  in  track  athletics,  but  in  baseball — he  was 
a  star. 

In  view  of  what  his  future  was  to  be  Babe  could 
hardly  have  had  a  more  favorable  environment.  St. 
Mary's  began  as  a  home  for  orphans,  but  afterward 
boys  were  committed  to  it  from  the  local  courts  of  Bal- 
timore for  reformation.  It  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Catholic  brothers  and  among  these  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  sympathy  with  boy  psychology  and  athletics. 
Some  of  the  brothers  are  no  mean  athletes  themselves 
and  they  are  keen  coaches  and  connoisseurs  of  athletic 
material. 

Brother  Paul  is  general  superintendent  of  St.  Mary's 
and  he  knows  all  about  Babe,  whom  he  calls  George,  In 
fact  Brother  Paul  had  a  whole  lot  to  do  with  the  mak- 
ing of  the  Home  Run  King.  He  had  come  to  St.  Mary's 
with  some  fear  that  he  would  find  the  place  disagree- 
able. He  had  been  a  college  teacher  and  his  experiences 
with  students  had  been  pleasant,  but  directing  the 
studies  of  hundreds  of  boys,  many  of  whom  had  been 
sent  to  the  place  from  courts,  seemed  rather  a  fear- 
some task.  But  within  a  week  of  arrival  he  was  glad  he 
had  come.  He  found  the  boys  easier  to  manage  than 
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his  former  students,  possessed  of  more  initiative  and 
more  grateful.  St.  ^Mary's  was  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing place,  full  of  life  and  hope  and  good  material  for 
teachers  to  work  upon.  Athletically  it  was  humming. 
At  one  time  it  possessed  no  less  than  forty-three  base- 
ball teams  in  addition  to  the  regular  school  team.  There 
were  baseball  tournaments  going  on  all  the  time,  dor- 
mitory against  dormitory,  trade  against  trade.  The 
smallest  boys  were  organized  as  the  Brownies  and  they 
were  infant  wonders  whose  fame  spread  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  Baltimore.  No  matter  what  else  they 
knew  or  failed  to  know  St.  Mary's  boys  knew  baseball. 
Everyone  capable  of  receiving  it  got  a  full  and  com- 
plete education  in  the  American  national  game. 

Ruth  had  twelve  years  of  this  intensive  training, 
rising  from  class  to  class  till  he  reached  the  highest 
and  then  protruding  as  a  star. 
Brother  Paul  had  an  eye  on  him 
all  the  time.  Brother  Paul  did  not 
watch  his  playing  boys  thru  a  win- 
dow; he  was  out  among  them  a 
good  deal  of  the  time.  The  boys 
needed  management  and  the  broth- 
ers knew  that  this  was  the  best 
way  to  give  it. 

Umpiring  for  the  contests  be- 
tween rival  school  teams  was  an 
arduous  and  unthankful  job.  The 
boys  were  as  hard  on  umpires  as 
are  their  seniors  who  attend  the 
League  matches.  If  they  carried 
out  their  theories  ten  or  twelve 
umpires  would  be  killed  in  every 
game.  Consequently  no  one  want- 
ed to  act  as  umpire.  The  brother 
in  charge  of  baseball  gave  the  ath- 
letes a  little  lecture  on  the  subject 
of  the  harmless,  necessary  umpire 
and  the  righteousness  and  expedi- 
ency of  electing  such  officials  fairly,  paying  them  for 
their  services  and  then  treating  them  with  respect.  It 
was  a  beautiful  and  inspiring  little  lecture  and  aroused 
the  better  natures  of  the  boys,  who  resolved  on  reform. 
They  cheerfully  elected  an  umpire  and  contributed  a 
fund  to  pay  him.  Boys  who  were  temporarily  wealthy 
gave  a  nickel  or  a  dime,  while  others  who  had  been  ex- 
periencing reverses  subscribed  two  or  three  pennies. 
The  brother  in  charge  of  baseball  kept  a  careful  ac- 
count. 

The  first  game  after  this  great  reform  was  inaug- 
urated proved  to  be  a  hot  one.  The  umpire  was  one  of 
the  larger  boys,  full  of  baseball  lore  and  dignity,  but 
respect  for  him  and  his  office  did  not  long  survive  when 
the  bitter  disputes  began.  The  boys  against  whom  he 
decided  called  him  all  those  names  which  have  been  ap- 
plied to  umpires  since  baseball  began.  They  said  he 
didn't  know  the  first  thing  about  baseball.  He  was  blind 
as  a  bat,  a  lunatic  and  a  robber  and  much  more,  all 
emphatically  uncomplimentary.  The  boys  yelled  at  each 
other  and  disputed  with  enough  energy  to  win  several 
games.  The  brother  in  charge  of  baseball  walked 
around  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  patiently  wait- 
ing for  the  tumult  to  subside,  but  it  grew  worse.  So 
he  quietly  approached  the  noisiest  of  the   rebels   and 

called  him  by  name.  " ,"  he  said,  "I  see  by  this 

list  that  you  subscribed  three  cents  to  pay  the  umpire. 
Now  don't  you  think  you've  done  three  cents'  worth  of 
kicking?"  That  settled  it.  There  was  one  big  laugh  at 
the  chief  kicker  and  then  the  game  proceeded  peace- 
fully. 

Good,  plain,  hearty  food,  kindly  guidance  and  teach- 
ing and  tip  top  athletic  training — that's  what  Ruth  got 


©  L'nderwood  if  Underwood 

Speaking  athletically.  Babe  Ruth  is  phenomen- 
ally strong — note  the  relative  width  of  his  and 
the  gobs'  shoulders 


during  the  twelve  years  he  went  to  St.  Mary's. 
Brother  Paul  taking  his  time,  watching  the  young- 
ster's development,  concluded  five  years  ago  that  Ruth 
would  make  a  professional  baseball  player,  probably 
pitcher,  catcher  or  shortstop — he  played  all  those  posi- 
tions but  usually  shortstop.  So  five  years  ago  last  win- 
ter Brother  Paul  notified  Jack  Dunn,  manager  of  the 
Baltimores,  and  Dunn  came  to  the  school  and  watched 
Ruth  play  ball.  He  was  catcher  on  the  school's  first 
team  then.  Dunn  took  Ruth  immediately  and  soon  sent 
very  favorable  reports  to  Brother  Paul,  who  was  the 
boy's  guardian.  Said  Dunn:  "Ruth  can  hit  harder  than 
anyone  I  ever  saw  and  he  is  so  strong  that  there  are 
no  two  men  in  the  club  who  can  put  him  on  his  back  in 
wrestling." 

The  boy  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age  then.  He  has 
grown  since.  He  is  not  only  phe- 
nomenally strong,  he's  also  phe- 
nomenally tough — speaking  ath- 
letically. He  distinguished  himself 
at  St.  Mary's  by  his  indifference  to 
cold.  He  objected  to  wearing  un- 
derclothes. 

On  one  bitter  winter  day  Broth- 
er Paul  found  him  sitting  on  a 
little  wall  in  the  yard  reading  a 
book.  His  shirt  was  open  and  he 
had  nothing  under  it.  Brother 
Paul  admonished  him  of  the  dan- 
ger of  taking  cold,  but  he  replied 
with  placid  assurance,  "Oh  no.  I'm 
too  tough  to  take  cold." 

Coming  from  the  sheltered  life 
at  St.  Mary's  there  were  a  lot  of 
things  about  the  great  world  that 
Ruth  did  not  know.  His  comrades 
say  that  a  hotel  elevator  nearly 
killed  him.  But  he  got  even  by 
what  he  did  to  the  hotel's  food. 
He  had  a  most  impressive  appetite. 

Ruth  distinguished  himself  on  the  Baltimores  when 
they  were  at  the  head  of  the  minor  leaguers,  but  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Federal  League  put  the  Baltimores  out 
of  business  and  Dunn  sold  Ruth  and  two  of  his  team- 
mates to  the  Boston  Red  Sox  for  $25,000.  Now  the  boy 
was  in  fast  company. 

The  Red  Sox  used  him  as  a  pitcher.  He  didn't  know 
who  was  who.  Reputations  good  all  over  the  baseball 
world  meant  nothing  at  all  to  [Continued  on  page  192 
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Babe   Ruth   was   a   half   orphan,   in    an    orphan    school,   himself 

once — that's  why  he  plays  favorites   to   all   motherless   children. 

Mrs.  Babe  Ruth   (right)   plays  favorites,  too 


A  Hundred  Million  Horsepower 
Waiting  to  Be  Used 

A  Message  from  the  United  States  Government  to  the  American  People 

By  O.  C.  Merrill 

Executive  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 


THE  existing  financial  situation,  making  it  diffi- 
cult to  secure  capital  for  new  enterprizes  re- 
quiring large  investment,  is  the  principal  bar 
to  immediate  and  extensive  development  of  the 
water  power  resources  of  the  United  States.  Most  of  the 
other  obstacles  are  disappearing  or  have  already  disap- 


The  huge  water  power  resources  under  Government   control  are  now  thrown 

open  to  development  by  the  new  Federal  water  power  act  recently  passed  by 

Congress  and  signed  by  the  President 

peared.  The  one  that  bulked  largest  among  them — the 
lack  of  adequate  Federal  legislation — was  removed 
when  the  Congress  passed  and  the  President  signed  the 
new  Federal  water  power  act,  throwing  open  to  devel- 
opment the  tremendous  water  power  resources  under 
Government  control. 

What  is  the  extent  of  the  resources 
awaiting  development?  They  are  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  industrial  nation. 
That  much  we  know,  but  no  one  can  esti- 
mate the  full  amount  of  power  that  can 
be  developed  from  our  streams,  rivers  and 
lakes  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  The 
minimum  estimate  is  50,000,000  horse- 
power and  the  maximum  200,000,000 
horsepower.  Even  the  maximum  estimate 
is  believed  to  be  conservative,  if  the  pos- 
sibilities of  water  storage  are  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Probably  not  to  ex- 
ceed 8,000,000  horsepower  have  yet  been 
developed. 

To  attribute  our  failure  to  make 
greater  progress  in  the  development  of 
our  water  powers  wholly  to  the  lack  of 
adequate  legislation  would  be  a  mistake. 
There  have  been  many  other  contributing 
causes.  Chief  among  them  is  the  fact  that 
our  large  users  of  power,  the  industries, 
are  located  in  the  East,  whereas  our 
greatest  sources  of  water  power  supply 
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are  in  the  West.  Thousands  of  miles  separate  them,  and 
no  practical  method  of  transmitting  electric  power 
across  a  continent  has  yet  been  devised. 

The  most  of  our  power  developments  up  to  this  time, 
with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  have  been  local  under- 
takings to  serve  immediate  needs  in  restricted  locali- 
ties. Industries  and  public  utilities  in 
districts  where  supplies  of  coal  and  fuel 
oil  have  been  readily  available  have  fa- 
vored steam  power  development  because 
of  its  smaller  initial  cost  and  the  com- 
parative simplicity  of  its  installation, 
even  in  districts  where  the  use  of  water 
power  would  have  been  justified  by  ulti- 
mate economies. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  power  used 
in  the  home,  in  industry  and  by  public 
utilities   in  the  United  States  today  is 
produced  from  coal  and  fuel  oil.  The  rail- 
roads use  one-fourth  of  our  total  output 
of  coal,  and  one-seventh  of  our  petroleum 
—a  total  of  some  150,000,000  tons  of  fuel 
a  year.  Of  this  amount  50,000,000  tons 
and  one-third  of  the  freight  equipment 
of  the  railroads  is  used  in  transporting 
coal  for  other  than  railroad  uses.  Gne- 
third  of  our  output  of  coal  and  a  tenth  of 
our  fuel  oil  is   used  by  street  railways 
and  for  general  industrial  purposes. 
Cheap  and  abundant  coal  made  it  inevitable  that  our 
industries  should  be  built  up  on  a  basis  of  steam  power. 
The  use  of  hydro-electric  power  is  of  comparatively  re- 
cent origin.  The  rising  cost  of  coal,  with  recurrent  fuel 
shortages  and  the  choking  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tems,   is   rapidly   convincing    [Continued    on   page   195 


The  largest  users  of  power,  the  industries,  are  in  the  East;  the  greatest  source 

of  water  power,  in  the  West.  Will  the  industries  follow  the  example  of  the 

pioneers  and  change  their  address  or  will  some  method  be  devised  whereby 

electric  power  can  be  transmitted  across  the  continent? 
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The  Public  in  Industrial  Warfare 

By  Jolui  Spargo 


Ir  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  contemporary  discus- 
sion that  in  all  the  jrreat  battles  between  employers 
and  employed  three  grroup  interests  are  involved, 
namely,  those  of  Capital,  Labor  and  "the  Public,"  and 
that  of  these  three  the  importance  of  the  last  named  is 
frequently  so  {rreat  as  to  overshadow  the  others.  Upon 
this  theory  all  legislative  proposals  for  regulating  strikes 
and  lockouts  and  minimizing  both  their  number  and  their 
evil  consequences  are  based.  Such  legislation  as  that  pro- 
posed by  the  President's  second  Industrial  Conference,  the 
more  drastic  legislation  enacted  in  Kansas  and  the  com- 
pulsory arbitration  laws  of  New  Zealand  rest  upon  the 
assumption  that  there  is  a  public  interest  diffei-ent  from 
and  superior  to  the  special  interests  of  Capital  on  the  one 
hand  and  Labor  upon  the  other. 

This  theory  has  always  been  assailed  by  many  Socialist 
propagandists,  who  have  insisted  upon  dividing  society 
sharply  into  two  classes,  the  "capitalist  class"  and  the 
"working  class."  They  have  contended,  in  the  face  of 
abundant  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  all  members  of 
the  body  social  belong  to  one  or  other  of  two  classes  and 
that  by  our  material  interests  we  are  all  of  us  inexorably 
united  either  to  the  "capitalist  class"  or  the  "working- 
class."  That  this  Marxism  of  the  soap-box  finds  no  sanc- 
tion in  the  teaching  of  Marx  is  a  matter  of  small  and 
purely  academic  importance,  perhaps.  It  is,  however,  a 
matter  of  very  great  importance  that  it  should  be  adopted, 
in  its  crudest  form,  by  the  responsible  heads  of  a  great  or- 
ganization like  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

President  Gompers,  Vice-President  Woll,  and  other  lead- 
ers of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  have  recently  insisted  with  much 
emphasis  that  the  "Public,"  as  distinguished  from  "Capi- 
tal" and  "Labor,"  is  a  fiction  of  the  imagination.  Their 
argument  runs  as  follows:  If  we  take  the  entire  popula- 
tion and  analyze  it,  we  shall  discover  that  practically  all 
its  adult  members  are  either  employers  or  employees;  that 
there  is  no  considerable  class  of  persons  not  comprehend- 
ed in  one  or  the  other  of  these  categories,  and  that,  ergo, 
there  cannot  be  a  third  class,  "the  Public." 

The  fallaciousness  of  this  reasoning  is  obvious.  The 
recognition  of  the  intellectual  honesty  of  Mr.  Gompers  and 
the  other  leaders  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
only  serves  to  make  more  pathetic  their  exhibition  of  men- 
tal poverty.  They  assume,  wholly  without  warrant  of  fact, 
that  the  arbitrary  division  of  society  into  these  two  classes 
implies  the  constant  identity  of  interests  of  all  persons  em- 
braced in  either  class.  In  common  with  the  crudest  Social- 
ist soap-boxers,  they  assume  that  in  every  strike  or  lockout 
all  members  of  the  employing  class  have  identical  inter- 
ests and  that  all  members  of  the  wage-earning  class  like- 
wise have  identical  interests.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  arbi- 
trary division  of  society  into  two  classes  is  of  very  little 
practical  value,  while  the  assumption  that  all  wage-earners 
on  the  one  hand  and  all  capitalists  on  the  other  are  united 
by  an  absolute  identity  of  interests  with  respect  to  each 
particular  i  n  d  u  s  - 
trial  conflict  is  whol- 
ly untenable  and  in 
contradiction  to  the 
most  easily  observa- 
ble facts. 

Let  us  take,  by 
way  of  illustration, 
a  conflict  arising  in 
such  a  basic  indus- 
try as  coal-mining. 
The      miners,      thru 


In  the  two  previous  issues  of  The  Independent  we  have  given  over  our 
editorial  columns  to  a  debate  between  Talcott  Williams  and  Norman 
Hapgood  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  plat- 
forms. The  debate  will  continue  for  two  weeks  more  with  a  discussion  of 
the  candidates  of  each  of  the  two  leading  parties,  but  we  are  postponing 
it  for  one  issue  in  order  to  give  both  Mr.  Cox  and  Senator  Harding  the 
equal  advantages  of  having  made  their  formal  acceptance  speeches  and 
establishel  their  positions  on  the  important  questions  of  the  campaign. 
After  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Hapgood  have  finished  their  debate  the  readers 
of   The    Independent    are    invited    to    express    their    views    in    open    forum. 


their  unions,  make  demands  which  are  generally  regarded  as 
both  reasonable  and  just,  and  they  have  the  moral  support 
of  all  other  workers.  The  employers,  however,  decide  to 
resist  the  demand  and  the  result  is  a  stoppage  of  coal  pro- 
duction at  a  time  when  there  is  already  great  scarcity  of 
coal.  Inevitably  many  factories  are  compelled  to  close. 
Large  numbers  of  employers  are  thus  subjected  to  loss  of 
profits  and,  if  the  strike  long  continues,  to  financial  ruin. 
Docs  anybody  in  his  right  senses  believe  that  the  manu- 
facturer in  Rome,  New  York,  who  sees  himself  thus  con- 
fronted by  bankruptcy  and  ruin  because  of  the  obstinacy 
of  the  coal  mine-owners  and  their  resistance  to  reasonable 
demands,  has,  with  respect  to  this  particular  strike,  an 
identity  of  interests  with  the  coal  mine-owners?  Is  it  not 
quite  plain,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  this  struggle  his  in- 
terests are  much  more  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the 
striking  miners?  At  any  rate,  he  wants  coal.  He  is  as 
anxious  to  have  the  mining  of  coal  resumed  as  the  striking 
miners  themselves. 

Certainly  there  is,  with  respect  to  this  conflict,  essen- 
tially identity  of  interest  between  the  Rome  manufacturer 
and  his  employees.  They  have  a  common  interest  in  secur- 
ing coal  to  keep  the  factory  going.  Manufacturer  and 
wage-earners  alike  constitute  a  part  of  that  great  Public, 
which,  while  in  no  wise  responsible  for  the  strike,  is  vitally 
interested  in  bringing  it  to  an  end  and  securing  the  re- 
sumption of  that  regular  supply  of  fuel  upon  which  in- 
dustry depends. 

Let  us  suppose,  by  way  of  further  illustration,  a  very 
different  sort  of  strike:  the  workers  employed  in  one  of 
the  major  "key  industries" — railroad  transportation,  for 
example — make  demands  for  increased  wages  which  can- 
not be  met  without  such  large  additions  to  the  cost  of 
transportation  as  must  inevitably  add  materially  to  the 
cost  of  commodities.  Thousands,  and  perhaps  millions,  of 
farmers  and,  wage-earners  whose  earnings  are  already 
lower  than  those  of  the  dissatisfied  railway  workers,  must, 
if  the  latter's  demands  are  granted,  suffer  a  loss  in  "real 
wages"  and  see  their  relative  inferiority  of  economic  con- 
dition, as  compared  to  that  of  the  railway  workers,  in- 
creased. At  the  same  time,  numerous  small  manufacturers 
and  shopkeepers  are  affected  in  precisely  the  same  way.  Is 
it  not  quite  clear  that,  in  such  circumstances,  there  is  a 
cammunity  of  economic  interest  uniting  these  adversely 
affected  groups — farmers,  wage-earners,  manufacturers 
and  shopkeepers — against  the  railway  workers,  and  that  it 
is  foolish  to  contend  that  all  wage-earners  have  a  common 
interest  with  the  striking  railway  workers  as  against  the 
remainder  of  the  population?  To  state  the  proposition  is  to 
expose  its  absurdity. 

Of  course,  both  our  illustrations  are  hypothetical  cases, 
but  they  are  not  less  valid  as  illustrations  on  that  account. 
Mr.  Gompers  and  his  friends  cannot  successfully  plead 
that  it  is  a  short-sighted  view  for  the  adversely  affected 
wage-earners  to  join  with  other  social  groups  in  resisting 

the  exorbitant  de- 
mands of  the  rail- 
way workers,  that 
their  proper  course 
should  be  a  united 
effort  to  raise  them- 
selves to  the  level  of 
the  railway  workers. 
This  may  serve  very 
well  as  an  argumen- 
tative retort,  but  it 
lacks  the  essential 
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merits  of  candor  and  conformity  to  fact.  It  is  quite  ob- 
vious that  there  are  certain  basic  industries  of  cardinal 
importance,  the  interruption  of  which,  even  for  a  very 
short  time,  would  involve  such  disastrous  results,  that,  so 
long  as  we  rely  upon  conflict  for  making  industrial  ad- 
justments, the  workers  employed  in  them  must  hold  enor- 
mous strategic  advantages  and  superiority  of  power  as 
compared  with  workers  in  other  industries.  In  Europe  we 
have  seen  attempts  made  by  relatively  small  numbers  of 
workers  possessing  these  strategic  advantages,  not  only  to 
elevate  themselves  at  the  expense  of  practically  all  other 
wage-workers,  but  to  set  their  authority  over  that  of  or- 
ganized society  as  a  whole.  This  is  the  fundamental  evil  of 
Syndicalism  in  its  variant  forms:  it  is  industrial  oligarchy 
as  opposed  to  industrial  democracy. 

The  fundamental  defect  in  the  theory  that  there  is  no 
"Public"  with  a  distinct  interest  of  its  own,  as  distin- 
guished from  both  Capital  and  Labor,  is  easily  discernible. 
It  lies  in  the  wholly  fallacious  and  unwarranted  assumption 
that  with  respect  to  each  individual  strike  the  interests 
of  the  employing  class  as  a  whole  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  employers  involved  in  the  particular  strike,  and 
those  of  the  wage-working  class  as  a  whole  likewise  identi- 
cal with  those  of  the  striking  workers.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  a  very  large  and  apparently  increasing  percentage  of 
strikes  no  such  alignment  is  possible.  He  must  be  blind  to 
the  most  obvious  realities  who  does  not  see  that,  in  numer- 
ous instances,  strikes  and  lockouts  so  adversely  affect  non- 
participating  employers  and  wage-earners,  in  equal  meas- 
ure, as  to  make  it  their  common  interest  to  protect  them- 
selves by  legislation  against  the  constant  recurrence  of 
losses  consequent  upon  struggles  in  which  they  have  no 
part,  and  for  which  they  are  not  responsible. 

Instead  of  thinking  of  all  strikes  as  a  single  whole, 
upon  which  all  capitalists  and  employers  are  united  by 
their  interests  on  one  side,  and  all  workers  upon  the  other, 
we  must  think  of  the  individual  strike  and  its  effect  upon 
industry  and  the  life  of  the  nation.  We  shall  then  see  clear- 
ly enough  that  while  the  strike  is  a  struggle  between 
Capital  and  Labor  in  the  sense  that  there  are  capitalistic 
and  capitalist  interests  on  one  side,  and  workers  and 
workers'  interests  upon  the  other,  outside  and'  beyond  the 
struggle,  but  seriously  inconvenienced  and  even  menaced 
by  it,  is  a  great  non-combatant  Public,  which  includes 
both  capitalists  and  wage-earners. 

Once  these  very  elementary  facts  are  fairly  faced  there 
can  be  no  hesitation  in  deciding,  Mr.  Gompers  and  his 
friends  notwithstanding,  that  there  is  a  Public  to  be  pro- 
tected; that  some  means  of  adjusting  labor  disputes  and 
lessening  the  number  of  strikes  and  the  injury  arising  from 
strikes  must  be  found;  that  in  any  system  of  industrial 
arbitration  and  adjustment  to  be  adopted  specific  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  the  representation  of  the  Public. 

A  Reactionary  Mood 

EVERYBODY  hates  to  be  called  a  reactionary.  And  yet 
everybody  is  saying,  "Let  us  get  back  to  a  peace-time 
basis,"  "Let  us  return  to  the  constitution,"  "Let  us  with- 
draw from  foreign  entanglements."  If  this  is  not  "reaction" 
against  something  what  is  it? 

The  Moral  of  Aniritsar 

THOSE  who  say  that  "all  these  European  nations  are 
equally  bad"  are  asked  to  study  the  recent  Parlia- 
mentary debate  on  the  Amritsar  incident.  The  British  Min- 
istry and  the  House  of  Commons  condemned  by  voice  and 
vote  the  action  of  General  Dyer,  who  repressed  a  rebellion, 
and  perhaps  prevented  another  Indian  Mutiny,  because  he 
used  too  great  severity.  We  cannot  recall  an  occasion  when 
the  German  Reichstag  (except  for  a  tiny  minority  wing  of 
the  Socialist)  demanded  the  punishment  of  a  victorious 
general  because  of  the  ruthlessness  of  his  methods. 


Women,  Clothes  and  Race  Salvation 

By  Franklin  H.  Giddings 

IN  sinless  Eden  Adam  and  Eve  were  naked  and  happy. 
They  didn't  have  to  work  for  their  living  nor  wear 
stockings  on  the  beach  nor  dress  for  dinner.  But  after 
Eve  had  been  beguiled,  and,  scared  to  death  about  keeping 
the  secret  from  Adam,  had  eased  her  conscience  by  beguil- 
ing him,  her  lively  mind  got  busy  about  a  lot  of  things. 
She  knew  all  right  that  she  and  the  poor  male  "it"  that 
she  was  running  around  with  were  in  real  trouble.  They 
had  been  driven  from  their  nice  little  paradise  and  sen- 
tenced to  hard  labor  and  worse.  Something  had  to  be  done 
and  Eve  went  to  it. 

The  theologians,  always  a  stupid  lot,  have  given  us  to 
understand  that  the  great  discovery  which  Eve  made  in 
her  distressful  circumstances  was  an  eternal  causal  asso- 
ciation of  nudity  with  wickedness,  and  that,  overwhelmed 
with  consternation  she  and  Adam  went  into  the  clothing 
industry.  Nothing  of  the  sort!  Eve  was  no  theologian,  but 
she  did  make  a  discovery.  It  was  not  the  nature  and  cause 
of  unrighteousness  that  worried  her.  That  chapter  had  been 
read  and  was  closed.  She  and  her  man  were  in  a  scrape 
and  the  matter  in  hand  was  to  find  a  way  out.  She  found  it. 
She  discovered  the  original,  perennial,  universal,  altogeth- 
er adequate  means  of  salvation  for  herself  and  the  race 
of  her  descendants.  She  discovered  clothes — an  occupation 
for  mind  and  hand  that  never  could  fail  to  allay  unrest, 
assuage  grief,  and  purge  from  sin.  By  this  achievement  she 
cleared  her  record;  and  the  masculine  habit,  in  particular 
the  theological  habit  of  going  back  to  her  indiscretion  as 
the  premise  for  a  philosophy  of  history,  is  not  only  a  low 
down,  unchivalrous  behavior,  it  is  a  manifestation  of  mon- 
strous and  unmitigated  ignorance. 

And  how  man  does  love  to  come  back  to  the  subject  and 
to  strut  about  dispensing  moral  advice,  warnings  and 
anathemas.  Sartor  Resartus!  The  thing  will  not  down. 
Metaphysics  or  theology,  manners  or  morals,  fashion  or 
negligence,  economic  interpretation  of  history  or  super- 
natural, everything  is  the  same  thing.  And  that  same 
thing  is  clothes.  Clothes  proclaiming,  like  a  prison  garb, 
the  fall  of  man,  or  clothes  functioning  as  the  only  de- 
pendable protection  against  wickedness  no  less  than 
against  weather,  this  one  object  of  interest  in  its  alterna- 
tive historical  aspects,  this  is  the  one  all  comprehensive 
subject  of  education,  the  one  symbol  of  religion,  the  one 
end  and  aim  of  human  striving. 

And  how  tiresomely  repetitious  are  the  ways  in  which 
our  mentors  come  back  to  it!  They  are  coming  back  once 
more  in  a  drove.  The  Kaiser  and  the  Bolshevik,  having 
upset  the  whole  world  and  broken  down  countless  inhibi- 
tions and  habits,  have  thrown  us  into  moral  and  economic 
turbulence.  But  it  would  never  do  to  admit  that  we  are 
such  helpless  creatures  of  circumstance  that  we  must  go 
on  being  indiscreet  and  more  or  less  wicked  now  that  the 
war  is  more  or  less  over  just  because  we  have  had  an  up- 
set. Somehow  we  must  account  for  the  fact  that  we  are 
going  to  the  bad  by  reference  to  a  cause  that  antedated 
the  war,  that  manifests  itself  thruout  those  parts  of 
creation  that  were  not  directly  touched  by  the  war  and 
that  continues  to  work.  Obviously,  that  cause  must  be 
found  in  something  as  primitive  as  man  himself  and  con- 
temporaneous with  original  sin.  Therefore,  beyond  dispute, 
the  cause  is  nudity,  and  therefore,  of  course,  our  really 
great  theologians  are  bound  to  discover  an  explanation  of 
all  the  new  modes  of  miserable  wrongdoing  and  its 
products,  including  I.  W.  W.-ism  and  Bolshevism,  in  the 
wickedness  of  mothers  who  send  their  daughters  to  the 
ballrooms  and  the  bathing  beaches  in  scant  attire.  So  we 
have  discourses,  soberly  setting  forth  that  as  soon  as  our 
overseas  men  began  to  come  home  these  irresponsible 
mothers,  whose  daughters  had  been  deprived   of  male   at- 
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A   TRAIN    THAT    IS    LONG    OVKROIE 

Uncle  Sam.  ^vitll  manufacturers 
on  one  side  anil  passengers  on 
the  other,  is  waiting  for  the  long 
promised  better  service  of  the 
railroads  under  private  manage- 
ment. Perhaps  the  forthcoming 
rise  in  both  freight  and  passenger 
rates  will  help  move  the  train 
along 
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They've    all    been    so    busy    administering    dis- 
cipline that  they  forgot  to  feed  him 


Harding   in  Brookli/n  bugle 

Shrieking  for  help! 


Donahey  in  Cleveland  Flain  Dealer 
ALL   TANGLED    UP   AGAIN 
There  are   those   who   find 
the  ways  of  Congress  with 
the  railroads   a   never-ceas- 
ing puzzle 
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The    great    Ameri- 
can drama 
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Will  he  make  them 
balance? 


^^Strongly  Favoring 
the  Laboring  Man'' 

The  Interchurch  World  Movement's  investigation  of 
the  steel  strike  last  fall  makes  in  its  report  "a  serious 
indictment    of   the    United    States    Steel   Corporation" 


Preai  Illustrating 

John  Fitzpatrick.  a 
blacksmith,  organized 
the  strike  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  steel 
workers  last  fall.  His 
contention  that  the 
strike  was  made  neces- 
sary by  the  refusal  of 
the  Steel  Corporation 
to  negotiate  with  the 
men  and  to  permit 
them  reasonable  work- 
ing conditions  is  up- 
held by  the  report  of 
the  commission  of  in- 
quiry under  the  Inter- 
church World  Move- 
ment. The  commis- 
sion finds  that  the 
strikers  had  just  griev- 
ances of  "excessive 
hours,  the  boss  sys- 
tem, and  no  right  to 
organize  or  to  repre- 
sentation" 


(c)  KeytUne 

The  foremost  person- 
ality in  the  steel  strike 
was  William  Z.  Foster, 
whose  radical  theo- 
ries, previously  pub- 
lished in  a  book  on 
syndicalism,  were 
made  the  basis  of  the 
Steel  Corporation's  at- 
tack on  the  strike  as 
unpatriotic  and  tend- 
ing toward  Bolshe- 
vism. The  Interchurch 
report  says  that  the 
"charges  of  radical- 
ism, Bolshevism,  and 
the  closed  shop  were 
not  justified  by  the 
facts,"  At  the  left  is 
one  of  the  crucial 
points  in  the  strike: 
the  Pennsylvania  state 
and  local  police  ar- 
resting strikers  at  the 
Homestead  plant 


(c)  International 
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tention  and  matrimonial  opportunities  for  two  long  years, 
immediately  went  about  makinp:  them  attractive  by  "un- 
dressing them"  and  sending  them  forth  to  prey  upon  un- 
sophisticated youth  so  long  sequestrated  and  held  under 
discipline  in   France! 

These  philosophers  may  be  right,  of  course.  I  do  not  un- 
dertake to  prove  that  they  are  wrong,  but  I  strongly  sus- 
pect that  they  are.  I  wish  they  would  turn  their  attention 
to  the  alternative  hypothesis  that  Eve  invented  clothing 
not  to  save  the  human  race  by  concealing  nudity,  but  by 
giving  it  something  to  be  interested  in,  and  that  her 
daughters  through  all  the  generations  have  been  better 
judges  of  the  relation  of  clothing  to  virtue  than  her  sons 
have  been.  Wouldn't  it  after  all  be  rather  decent  and 
common  sensible  to  let  the  women  continue  to  handle  this 
affair  according  to  their  own  ideas  and  in  their  own  way? 
Isn't  it  after  all  a  matter  for  us  mtn-folk  to  get  out  of  and 
to  keep  out  of? 

Revised  Version 

THEOLOGIANS  used  to  say  that  the  Golden  Age  was 
before  the  Fall;   today  many  think  it  was  before  the 
Rise — in  prices ! 

The  New  Fashion  of  Having  Souls 

By  iyien  Campbell 

FEW  assaults  on  religion  are  made  by  direct  frontal 
attack.  This  method  of  battle  results  in  too  many 
casualties,  for  if  it  be  hard  to  prove  the  dogmas  of 
Christianity  it  is  by  the  same  token  harder  yet  to  disprove 
them.  It  may  be  hard,  for  example,  to  demonstrate  to  the 
skeptic  that  a  pax'ticular  miracle  happened,  but  one  would 
have  to  be  omniscient  to  prove  that  a  miracle  could  not 
take  place.  But  what  can  be  done  is  to  make  a  belief  un- 
fashionable, to  ridicule  it  as  out  of  date  ("medieval"  is  the 
favorite  word)  and  placidly  take  for  granted  that  the  ad- 
vance of  science  has  left  it  hopelessly  behind  in  the  gather- 
ing gloom  of  dead  centuries. 

This  is  good  strategy  but  it  is  open  to  counter-attack 
from  two  directions.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  a  doctrine 
may  be  true  even  if  it  is  old.  Or  again  it  may  be  shown 
that  instead  of  passing  into  a  final  senility  the  doctrine  in 
question  is  still  in  its  childhood.  Such  is  the  case  of  the 
Christian  belief  in  immortality.  Comparatively  speaking, 
immortality  is  a  recent  discovery  like  the  steam  engine  or 
the  descent  of  man  from  the  lower  animals.  Probably  it  is 
more  widely  believed  today  than  in  any  century  of  the  past. 

Man  has  been  abroad  on  the  earth,  working  and  think- 
ing, for  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years.  Indications 
of  belief  in  immortality,  such  as  care  for  the  dead,  can  only 
be  found  in  prehistoric  relics  of  the  most  recent  periods. 
Coming  to  historical  times  we  find  the  Egyptians  very  much 
concerned  with  life  after  death;  perhaps  too  much  so  from 
the  amount  of  labor  which  they  wasted  on  building  vast 
tombs  for  royalty.  But  their  conception  of  immortality  was 
a  material  one;  the  resurrection  of  the  body  in  its  most 
literal  sense.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  tjhey  took  such 
care  in  preparing  mummies,  fearing  lest  the  ■  wandering 
spirit  would  find  no  body  to  reanimate  and  thus  be  lost 
forever  in  the  void. 

The  Egyptians  apart,  few  peoples  before  the  time  of 
Christ  had  very  clear  ideas  on  the  subject.  To  the  races  of 
Rome,  Greece  and  western  Asia  the  future  life  was  a  vague 
underworld  in  which  half-conscious  phantoms  bewailed  the 
loss  of  earthly  sunshine.  Only  a  few  selected  souls  were 
chosen  either  for  bliss  or  torment.  Even  the  Jews,  with  all 
their  religious  genius,  laid  no  stress  on  the  future  life  until 
they  had  come  into  contact  with  Persian  ideas  during  their 
long  captivity.  An  examination  of  the  Old  Testament  will 
show  that  only  in  half  a  dozen  isolated  passages  is  there 
any   hint  of  human   immortality   and   that  nowhere   is   it 


niiule  a  ctntral  dogma  ol'  religion.  Wlieii  Jesus  was  born 
the  Jewish  world  was  divided  on  the  question  of  a  future 
life  and  the  Gentile  world,  on  the  whole,  rejected  the  idea. 
Only  a  few  enlightened  philosophers  like  Plato  had  rea- 
soned out  a  real  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as 
distinguished  from  popular  legends  of  ghosts  and  poetic 
myths  about  the  underworld.  The  Phacdo  was  centuries 
ahead  of  its  time. 

In  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman  Empire  we  note  a  vast 
change,  almost  a  theological  revolution,  in  men's  view  of 
life  hereafter.  Not  only  was  Christianity  conquering  prov- 
ince after  province  with  its  novel  teachings  of  Heaven 
and  Hell,  but  rivals  and  imitators — Neo-Platonism,  Mithra- 
ism,  Manichceism,  Judaism — were  preaching  a  similar  doc- 
trine of  the  life  eternal  whose  nature  was  established  by 
the  character  of  life  on  earth.  The  pagans  of  northern 
Europe  had  their  own  myths  of  a  future  life,  a  dim  ghostly 
existence  in  the  underworld  for  the  majority  of  mankind 
and  a  heaven  of  beer  and  butchery  for  a  few  heroes  chosen 
from  the  mass  as  a  reward  for  exceptional  valor.  But  the 
Christian  doctrine  that  every  soul  was  immortal  in  its  own 
right  soon  conquered  the  peoples  of  the  north  as  it  had  the 
Mediterranean  world.  While  the  Christianizing  of  Europe 
was  in  progress  a  new  religion  arose  in  Arabia  which 
copied  the  Christian  emphasis  on  immortality.  Moham- 
med's followers  carried  his  teaching  half  around  the  world 
from  Morocco  to  the  East  Indies.  Sometimes  they  came  into 
conflict  with  Christian  communities,  but  in  general  they 
displaced  nature  religions  with  vague  or  crude  concepts 
of  life  after  death. 

It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  modern  times,  some  six 
or  seven  hundred  years  ago,  that  Christian  and  Moslem 
propaganda  had  finished  their  work  of  converting  the 
primitive  peoples  of  northern  Europe  and  central  Asia  to 
a  definite  belief  in  personal  immortality  with  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  conduct.  In  eastern  Asia  the  Buddhist  no- 
tion of  the  absorption  of  the  soul  into  the  general  conscious- 
ness of  the  universe  still  prevailed.  The  native  peoples  of 
Africa  and  America  still  remained  content  with  a  half- 
belief  in  the  underworld;  an  immortality  unrelated  to  char- 
acter and  on  a  far  inferior  level  of  reality  to  the  life  on 
earth.  Christian  missionaries  in  all  three  regions — eastern 
Asia,  Africa  and  America — have  since  introduced  their 
more  rational  and  definite  ideas  of  the  future  life,  and 
even  those  peoples  who  have  not  become  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity have  undoubtedly  been  influenced  by  Christian 
thought. 

No  general  religious  census  has  ever  been  taken,  but  to- 
day probably  60  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  world  have  a 
clear  and  strong  belief  that  personal  immortality,  with  re- 
ward and  punishment  based  on  personal  deserts,  is  the  des- 
tiny of  every  human  being.  Two  thousand  years  ago  it  is 
doubtful  if  such  a  belief  was  held  by  10  per  cent  of  the  people 
then  living.  We  may  fairly  call  the  doctrine  of  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul  a  modern  doctrine,  an  innovation  in  the  re- 
ligious history  of  the  race.  Of  course  the  growing  preva- 
lence of  an  idea  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  its  truth,  but 
it  is  an  answer  to  the  taunt  of  being  a  mere  survj-cal  of 
barbaric  and  primitive  conceptions. 


I 


Appropriate 


RELAND  is  living  up  to  its  name  IRE-land,  the  coun- 
try of  wrath. 


Another  Capitalistic  Conspiracy 

WE  wonder  how  the  Socialists  and  anti-religious  radi- 
cals who  have  been  calling  the  Interchurch  World 
Movement  a  "capitalist  conspiracy"  because  it  accepted 
contributions  from  the  wealthy  will  explain  away  the  Re- 
port on  the  Steel  Strike,  in  which  the  cause  of  the  steel 
strikers  is  defended  not  only  against  the  corporations  but 
against  most  of  the  secular  press.  Probably  they  will  for- 
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get  this  incident,  like  all  others  which  their  theory  doesn't 
cover,  as  quickly  as  possible.  As  a  matter  of  cold  histori- 
cal fact  every  radical  movement  since  Christianity  orig- 
inated has  been  in  great  measure  championed  and  led  by 
Christian  ministers,  and  yet  every  year  of  the  Christian 
era  has  heard  the  complaint  that  the  money-changers  were 
running  the  Temple.  But  the  man  who  suffers  from  the 
"capitalist  conspiracy"  delusion  is  impervious  to  fact. 

Or  Have  You? 

BOTH    parties    have    spoken    severely    about    the    High 
Cost  of  Living.  Of  course,  you  have  noticed  the  sudden 
slump  in  prices. 

The  Minister  and  Kadicalism 

By  Shailer  Mathews 

THE  Civic  Federation  is  anxious  about  the  radical 
tendencies  of  certain  clergymen.  Tlie  Federation 
rather  more  than  suspects  them  of  being  Bolshevists. 
It  also  suspects  that  workers  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  too 
friendly  to  Russia  and  greatly  fears  lest  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
should  cease  to  be  a  religious  organization  because  of  its 
utterances  on  industrial  affairs. 

Such  anxiety  is  not  without  a  measure  of  justification, 
but  in  reality  the  Federation  is  unduly  concerned.  There 
are,  of  course,  clergymen  who  are  economic  and  social 
radicals.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  Despite  their  spir- 
itual office  clergymen  live  in  the  same  world  as  does  the 
Civic  Federation.  They  have  been  educated  to  an  interest 
in  that  world.  Most  of  them  are  poor  and  know  what  it  is 
to  go  without  expensive  luxuries — often  without  semi-com- 
forts. They  come  in  contact  with  the  sorrows  of  the  prop- 
ertyless.  By  virtue  of  their  calling  they  are  idealists  who 
seek  to  establish  a  reign  of  brotherhood,  and  the  Civic  Fed- 
eration itself  would  not  claim  that  the  present  industrial 
order  is  fully  a  brotherhood. 

There  is  an  element  of  justice  in  the  Federation's  criti- 
cism. How  far  should  a  clergyman  use  his  position  as  a 
spokesman  for  God  in  his  support  of  a  political  or  economic 
program?  How  far  is  it  justifiable  for  a  man  to  commit  his 
institutional  connections  to  his  private  convictions  as  to 
matters  outside  the  institution?  These  are  fair  questions, 
and  to  them  may  be  added  the  practical  consideration  that 
sooner  or  later  an  institution  will  become  the  agency  of 
its  representatives  and  chief  interests.  If  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
cares  more  about  boarding  houses,  gymnasiums,  and  swim- 
ming pools  than  prayer  meetings,  boarding  houses,  gym- 
nasiums, and  swimming  pools  will  gain  its  chief  attention. 
If  clergymen  feel  more  interested  in  pushing  the  claims 
of  economic  reform  than  in  developing  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious spirit,  the  church  (or  what  is  left  of  it)  will  be- 
come the  agency  of  some,  economic  theory. 

But  the  Civic  Federation  is  over-anxious.  The  average 
minister  is  in  less  danger  of  being  radical  than  of  being 
indifferent  to  the  moral  elements  in  the  industrial  strug- 
gles. Denunciation  of  vulgar  sins  leads  to  little  more  than 
individual  respectability  and  respectability  is  no  moral 
leaven  for  a  world  that  demands  readjustment  thru 
democratizing  of  economic  privilege.  Ministers  have  their 
choice  between  two  policies.  On  the  one  hand,  they  can 
preach  a  theology  that  never  touches  life  and  a  morality 
which  never  reaches  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  can  preach  the  religion  of  Jesus  and  a 
morality  that  is  intelligently  aware  of  sociology.  The 
former  will  give  a  man  the  reputation  of  being  "safe"; 
the  latter  will  arouse  the  hostility  of  premillenarians  and 
all  reactionaries.  Most  old  men,  whatever  their  age,  will 
choose  the  former  course.  Most  young  men  will  choose  the 
second.  And  the  future  is  in  the  hands  of  our  young  men. 

But  such  religious  teachers  should  bear  in  mind  that 
they  are  not  primarily  economic  experts.  Their  chief  task 


is  to  prepare  men  for  better  living  and  not  to  organize  fac- 
tories. Economic  programs  become  elements  of  religion  only 
when  they  are  the  sole  embodiment  of  righteousness.  What- 
ever their  personal  sympathy — and  they  have  a  right  to 
such  sympathy — ministers  should  recognize  that  a  program 
is  not  practicable  simply  because  it  is  logical.  A  movement 
is  not  necessarily  wise  because  it  aims  to  do  good.  Good 
people  do  not  always  have  good  sense.  A  minister  should 
avoid  extremes  in  theories  as  well  as  in  clothes.  Of  all  men 
he  should  realize  that  human  nature  is  unescapable. 

If  his  awakened  interest  sweeps  him  into  the  support  of 
some  impossible  radicalism,  it  is  unfortunate  but  not  crim- 
inal. If  the  church  is  really  to  figure  in  social  reconstruc- 
tion, it  will  probably  find  that  like  Jesus  it  numbers  among 
its  apostles  an  occasional  Simon  the  Zealot.  But  zealotism 
was  no  more  the  chief  task  of  the  Apostle  than  is  revolu- 
tion of  a  minister.  Whoever  would  bring  the  spirit  of 
Christ  into  the  industrial  forces  of  today  must  not  forget 
his  spiritual  mission  or  permit  his  sympathy  to  be  monopo- 
lized by  any  social  reform  which  substitutes  logic  for 
folks.  It  is  no  more  involved  in  a  minister's  calling  that 
he  should  champion  sovietism  than  that  he  should  cham- 
pion capitalism.  As  a  man  he  has  a  right  to  his  convictions, 
but  as  a  minister  he  has  no  revelation  to  guide  him  in  the 
heralding  of  economic  programs.  But  he  does  have  a  revela- 
tion demanding  he  stand  for  God,  for  brotherhood,  and  for 
the  giving  of  justice  in  a  real  world  among  real  people.  If 
such  preaching  brings  social  change  it  will  not  be  by  the 
way  of  revolution.  A  Christian  morality,  like  nature,  abhors 
a  vacuum;  but  it  also  abhors  violence,  anarchy,  and  the 
leadership  of  inexperience. 


Breaking  the  News 


WE  wonder  if  a  Presidential  candidate  when  officially 
"notified"  of  his  nomination  begins  his  speech  of  ac- 
ceptance: "Oh,  chairman,  this  is  so  sudden!" 

The  Obstinate  Suicide 

THE  refusal  of  Russia  to  rally  to  any  of  the  hundred 
movements  which  have  been  started  within  and  without 
the  country  to  overthrow  the  Bolsheviki  reminds  one  of 
the  drowning  foreigner  who  never  could  quite  master  his 
English  auxiliary  verbs  and  called  for  help  in  these  terms: 
"I  will  drown,  nobody  shall  help  me." 

Covenants  Real  and  Imaginary 

/Ijl  SOP  tells  a  fable  of  a  dog  who  saw  reflected  in  the 
jI^J  river  an  image  of  the  bone  which  he  carried  in  his 
mouth.  The  image  looked  larger  and  more  attractive  than 
the  bone  itself;  he  leaped  to  get  it,  and  in  so  doing  lost 
what  he  had.  Those  who  urge  us  to  abandon  the  League  of 
Nations  which  actually  exists,  and  which  four-fifths  of 
the  world  has  joined,  in  the  hope  of  some  future  "associa- 
tion" or  "world  court"  to  be  erected  on  some  undetermined 
future  date,  think  as  did  Aesop's  dog.  They  forget  that  a 
League  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 

Paradise  Lost,  Strayed  or  Stolen 

IN  their  swift  invasion  of  Poland  the  Bolsheviki  have 
gained  what  is  undoubtedly  an  important  material  suc- 
cess. But  perhaps  of  more  ultimate  significance  is  the  fact 
that  the  Bolsheviki  have  abandoned  all  that  was  really 
democratic  or  communistic  in  their  program.  This  wit- 
ness comes  not  from  foes  but  from  would-be  friends.  Ber- 
trand  Russell,  a  declared  Communist,  goes  to  Soviet  Russia 
and  comes  back  with  the  conviction  that  Lenine  and  his 
party  are  just  inferior  autocrats;  the  "dictatorship"  has 
remained,  but  the  "proletariat"  are  out  of  it.  So  testify  also 
the  delegates  of  the  British  Labor  Party.  So  testifies  Emma 
Goldman.  What  Poland  faces  is  not  a  collectivist  party  but 
an  imperialist  Russian  army;  the  old  tyranny  with  new 
catchwords  and  a  changed  personnel. 


The  Russian  Steam  Rolhn- 

ARMISTICE  negotiations  have  broken  off  and  prospects 
of  peace  between  Poland  and  Soviet  Russia  are  still 
distant.  In  their  advance  the  Bolsheviki  reached  the  Ger- 
man frontier  by  the  end  of  July.  T"he  much  dreaded  direct 
contact  of  Germany  and  Russia  had  at  last  taken  place.  The 
German  Government,  however,  continued  to  preserve  neu- 
trality, and  the  Russians  refrained  from  crossing  the 
frontier. 

Great  Britain  and  F^rance  notified  the  Soviet  Government 
that  while  they  were  willing  that  negotiations  should  be 
opened  with  Poland,  they  must  insist  that  Russia  refrain 
from  imposing  on  Poland  terms  which  would  imperil  the 
safety  of  Europe.  The  disarmament  of  Poland,  any  change 
in  the  internal  government  of  Poland,  the  annexation  of 
Polish  territory  and  the  use  of  Polish  soil  as  a  "bridge- 
head" between  Germany  and  Russia  were  all  ruled  out  of 
consideration,  since  they  involved  interests  of  the  western 
Allies  as  well  as  of  Poland. 

Continuing  the  invasion  the  Russians  captured  Lomza, 
a  Polish  town  seventy-five  miles  northeast  of  Warsaw. 
Brest-Litovsk,  the  famous  city  where  Russia  surrendered  to 
Germany  two  years  ago,  fell  into  Bolshevist  hands  at  about 
the  same  time.  The  Polish  capital  itself  was  endangered 
from  both  directions.  Farther  south  Lemberg  held  out  with 
difl!iculty  against  the  Bolshevist  advance  in  eastern  Galicia. 

Superficially,  at  least,  everything  goes  well  with  the  Bol- 
sheviki. The  Ukrainian  Republic  has  been  submerged  com- 
pletely under  the  red  deluge.  White  Russia,  which  never  at- 
tained real  independence,  but  at  one  time  cherished  hope  of 
being,  if  not  completely  independent,  at  least  an  autono- 
mous state,  is  once  more  Russianized.  Lithuania  is  in  a 
slightly  different  but  hardly  more  enviable  position.  The 
Soviet  authorities  have  negotiated  with  Lithuania  as  an  in- 
dependent republic  and  have  admitted  their  occupation  of 
the  country  to  be  only  temporary,  but  in  point  of  fact  they 
are  acting  like  masters  and  have  established  a  reign  of 
terror  in  Vilna,  the  Lithuanian  capital,  against  which  the 
Lithuanian  Government  has  in  vain  protested.  In  Poland 
itself  there  is  a  submerged  Bolshevist  faction  and  a  real 
collapse  of  Polish  strength  would  stir  into  life  communist 
insurrections   in    Poland,    Hungary   and    Germany. 

General  Ludendorff,  perhaps  with  a  purpose,  paints  the 
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situation  in  the  blackest  colors.  He  declared  that  "Poland's 
fall  will  entail  the  fall  of  Germany  and  Czechoslavakia. 
Their  neighbors  to  the  north  and.  south  will  follow.  Let  no 
one  believe  it  will  come  to  a  stand  without  enveloping  Italy, 
France  and  England  in  its  hideous  coils.  Not  even  the  seven 
seas  can  stop  it."  He  urged  a  crusade  of  all  civilized  na- 
tions to  put  an  end  to  Bolshevism.  But  the  Allies  are  in- 
clined to  "fear  the  Greeks  even  bearing  gifts."  They  show 
no  enthusiasm  for  the  plan  of  mobilizing  Germany  against 
Russia,    dreading    lest    a    powerful    German    army    should 


RUSSIA  TOUCHES  GERMANY 

Near    Lomza    the   Russian    Soviet    army   is   in    contact    with    the 

Prussian    frontier.    The    heavy    dotted    line    shows    the    position 

reached    by    the    Bolsheviki    at    the    beginning    of    August.    The 

shaded  areas  are  subject  to  plebiscite 


It  Me  World 

ALL   LOST  SAVE    HONOR 

The  Polish   infantry,   gallant  but   unfortunate.  These   troops  are 

supplied   with   British   uniforms,   French  helmets   and   American 

blankets 

take  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  western  as  well  as  of 
eastern  Europe.  The  Reichstag,  acting  in  obedience  to  the 
Treaty,  has  recently  passed  a  bill  abolishing  compulsory 
military  service  in  Germany. 

Rumania,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Finland,  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Esthonia  are  watching  the  Bolshevist  invasion 
of  Poland  with  growing  uneasiness,  and  it  is  possible  that 
if  England  and  France  decide  to  intervene  actively  against 
the  Bolsheviki  they  may  mobilize  all  of  these  little  nations 
into  an  anti-Bolshevist  alliance.  The  Hungarians  are  offer- 
ing their  services  most  eagerly,  but  the  Allies  feel  that 
the  Hungarians,  like  the  Germans,  may  demand  a  revision 
of  peace  terms  as  the  price  of  their  aid,  and  that  this  price 
may  be  too  high  to  pay.  As  a  last  resort  civilization  may 
count  on  the  United  States.  Premier  Witos  of  Poland  has 
communicated  to  President  Wilson  "the  Polish  Govern- 
ment's sincere  gratitude  for  America's  generous  help  and 
continued  sympathy  extended  to  this  country,"  applying  not 
only  to  past  favors  but  to  the  hope  of  future  aid. 

Repression  in  Ireland 

IN  Ireland,  as  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world,  bad  con- 
ditions are  growing  worse.  A  long  series  of  midnight 
outrages  and  murders  from  ambush  culminated  on  July  30 
in  the  assassination  of  Frank  Brooke,  deputy  lieutenant  of 
County  Wicklow,  chairman  of  the  Dublin  and  Southeastern 
Railway,  and  a  personal  friend  of  Viscount  French,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  This  incident,  like  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders  of  1882,  strengthened  the  determination  of  the 
British   Government  to  adopt  repressive  measures.   News- 
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Wide    \Vi)rld 

UP    WITH    THE    ORANGE! 

A   demonstration   of  Belfast   Unionists  against   Sinn   Fein.   Ulster's   man    of   iron,   Sir 

Edward   Carson    (insert),  has   twice   appeared   in   the  limelight   in   recent   weeks:   in 

Belfast  to  urge  the  repression  of  Sinn  Fein  and  in  Parliament  to  defend  the  repression 

of  rebels  in  India.  He  looks  even  more  ruthless  than  he  is 


papers  estimate 
that  there  are  al- 
ready 60,000  or  80,- 
000  British  soldiers 
in  Ireland;  a  very 
sizable  "army  of 
occupation"  for  a 
country  hardly  as 
populous  as  New 
York  City. 

The  British  Gov- 
ernment has  pre- 
pared and  intro- 
duced into  Parlia- 
ment another  of 
the  innumerable 
"coercion  bills" 
which  have  so  fre- 
quently been  re- 
sorted to  in  former 
periods  of  disturb- 
ance. This  measure 
practically  means 
the  suspension  of 
trial  by  jury 
when  the  authori- 
ties deem  it  neces- 
sary.   However, 

Premier  Lloyd  George  will  also  press  his  plan  for  a  limited 
measure  of  home  rule. 

Two  incidents  have  given  a  touch  of  comedy  to  what  is  in 
reality  a  very  tragic  situation.  One  is  the  escape  of  Briga- 
dier General  Lucas,  who  was  kidnapped  and  held  prisoner 
by  Sinn  Feiners  in  June.  The  kidnapping  of  a  British  gen- 
eral was  not  only  a  blow  at  British  prestige  but  was  from 
the  rebel  point  of  view  a  good  joke  on  the  Government,  a 
way  of  saying  "You  send  generals  to  Ireland  to  protect 
British  rule,  but  can  you  protect  your  protectors?"  At  least 
the  kidnappers  seem  to  have  acted  in  that  spirit,  for  they 
permitted  considerable  freedom  to  their  distinguished  cap- 
tive and  even  allowed  him  to  write  reassuring  letters  to  his 
friends.  General  Lucas  eventually  tired  of  his  ridiculous 
position  and  risked  his  life  in  a  bold  and  successful  dash 
for  liberty. 

The  other  incident  concerns  Archbishop  Mannix,  whose 
residence  is  Australia  but  whose  patriotism  seems  to  go 
out  entirely  toward  Ireland  rather  than  to  the  British 
Empire  or  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  During  the  war 
he  fought  the  compulsory  military  service  law  in  Australia 
and  had  much  to  do  with  securing  its  defeat.  After  a  tour 
of  the  United  States  he  took  ship  for  Ireland  in  spite  of 
the  announcement  of  the  British  Government  that  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  land.  Thereupon  the  Government  took 
occasion  to  close  Queenstown  as  a  port  of  call  for  the  prin- 
cipal steamship  lines,  requiring  cross-Atlantic  steamships 
to  proceed  to  Liverpool  instead !  The  Government  may  have 
had  other  and  more  weighty  reasons  for  diverting  steam- 
ship traffic  from  the  Irish  to  the  English  port,  but  it  was 
popularly  credited  with  altering  the  traveling  plans  of 
thousands  of  persons  to  prevent  one  individual  from  enter- 
ing Ireland. 

Tlie  Amritsar  Inquiry 

ON  April  10, 1919,  a  serious  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  city 
of  Amritsar  in  northern  India.  For  several  days  the 
British  troops  were  unable  to  restore  order,  but  on  April  13 
General  Dyer  dispersed  a  disorderly  but  unarmed  crowd 
with  repeated  volleys,  killing  a  large  number  of  natives. 
He  also  established  rigorous  martial  law  and  inflicted  hu- 
miliating punishments.  A  year  later,  on  the  report  of  an 
investigating  commission,  General  Dyer  was  discharged 
from  the  service  in  spite  of  his  very  good  military  record. 


On  July  8,  1920,  a 
full  debate  took 
place  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on 
British  colonial 
policy  in  the  light 
of  the  Amritsar  in- 
quiry. The  mili- 
tarist element  in 
the  House  of  Com- 
mons presented  a 
motion  rebuking 
the  Government  for 
retiring  General 
Dyer  without  a 
formal  trial.  Sir 
Edward  Carson,  al- 
ways the  eager 
champion  of  im- 
perialism and  re- 
pressive measures, 
whether  in  Ireland 
or  India,  was  the 
chief  spokesman 
for  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  ac- 
cused officer.  His 
argument  was  that 
"the  man  on  the  spot"  alone  could  judge  the  degree  of 
severity  necessary  in  crushing  an  insurrection.  The  Labor 
Party  likewise  criticized  the  Government,  but  from  the  op- 
posite side;  they  thought  that  General  Dyer's  superiors 
shared  the  responsibility  for  his  act  and  should  also  have 
been  removed  from  office.  The  House  of  Commons  sustained 
the  action  of  the  Government  against  both  the  Carsonites 
and  the  Labor  members. 

The  debate  was  a  great  vindication  of  liberal  principles 
in  colonial  administration.  Mr.  Montagu,  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  declared  that  General  Dyer  had  acted  on 
the  "doctrine  of  terrorism."  Mr.  Churchill,  Secretary  of 
War,  said  that  frightfulness  as  a  remedy  for  disorder  was 
repugnant  to  British  principles.  Mr.  Asquith,  leader  of  the 
anti-coalition  Liberals,  said  that  there  had  never  been  such 
a  terrible  incident  "in  the  whole  annals  of  Anglo-Indian 
history."  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  the  Government  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  said  that  General  Dyer  had  endan- 
gered the  moral  position  of  Great  Britain  in  India.  The 
significance  of  all  these  drastic  condemnations  of  repressive 
government  was  that  they  came  from  official  leaders  of  con- 
servative temperament.  The  radical  Liberals  and  Laborites, 
of  course,  spoke  even  more  severely.  The  debate  and  vote 
will  do  much  to  reconcile  the  more  moderate  section  of  In- 
dian opinion  to  British  rule. 

The  League  in  Being 

THE  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  renewed  its 
sessions.  Geneva  is  the  permanent  headquarters  of 
the  League,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Covenant,  and 
President  Wilson  has  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  League  for  November  15  at  Geneva.  But  in  the 
meantime,  before  headquarters  have  been  established,  the 
League  is  "visiting  around."  The  present  sessions  are  be- 
ing held  at  San  Sebastian  in  Spain.  Spain  was  rather  well 
treated  by  the  Peace  Conference  of  last  year;  altho  a  neu- 
tral Power  thruout  the  Great  War,  Spain  was  not  only  in- 
vited to  join  the  League  of  Nations  but  given  a  seat  on  its 
first  Council,  all  the  other  members  of  the  first  Council  be- 
ing belligerents.  It  was  felt  by  the  diplomats  at  Paris  that 
some  neutral  state  should  be  represented  in  the  League 
from  the  start,  so  that  the  Council  would  not  be  thought  a 
mere  military  alliance,  and  Spain  was  selected,  presumably 
because  the  largest  neutral  nation  in  Europe. 
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The  Council  voted  to  recommend  to  the  Assembly  the  or- 
ganization of  an  International  Hlockade  Commission  to 
oversee  the  administration  of  an  international  boycott, 
should  such  be  deci-eed  against  an  offending  Power.  Under 
the  Covenant  the  member  nations  of  the  League  can  act 
on  their  own  initiative  to  boycott  a  nation  which  has  open- 
ly defied  the  League  (Article  16  of  the  Covenant)  and  the 
decision  of  the  Council  therefore  confers  no  new  powers  on 
the  League,  but  simply  facilitates  common  action  in  case 
of  emergency.  The  Council  also  decided  to  create  an  Inter- 
national Health  Office  to  cooperate  with  the  Red  Cross,  with 
national  authorities,  and  with  the  International  Labor  Of- 
fice to  protect  the  health  of  the  world. 

The    report    of    the    Committee    of    Advisory    Jurists,    on 
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Still  burrowins 


which  Mr.  Root  has  been  active,  was  approved  by  the  Coun- 
cil. The  International  Court  of  Justice  will  have  eleven 
judges  and  four  deputy  judges,  to  serve  nine  years.  The 
Court  will  be  open  to  all  nations  whether  members  of  the 
League  or  not;  it  will  be  competent  in  all  cases  put  before 
it  by  agreement  of  both  parties;  it 
may  give  judgment  by  default,  and 
its  judgments  will  be  final  unless  the 
discovery  of  new  facts  leads  to  a  re- 
trial. 

The  revised  Japanese-British  al- 
liance will,  when  it  has  been  ar- 
ranged, be  submitted  to  the  League 
of  Nations,  as  will  also  the  defensive 
military  alliance  between  France  and 
Belgium.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
Article  18  of  the  Covenant,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Every  treaty  or  international  engage- 
ment entered  into  hereafter  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  League  shall  bo  forthwith  reg- 
istered with  the  Secretariat  and  shall  as 
soon  as  possible  be  publishod  by  it.  No 
such  treaty  or  international  engagement 
^hall  be  binding  until  so  registered. 

This  article  embodies  the  pledge  in 
the  famous  "fourteen  points"  for  the 
destruction  of  secret  diplomacy,  and 
it  is  encouraging  to  be  informed  that 
the  Powers  are  indeed  taking  it  seri- 
ously. 


MilltMaiid  Wins  Out 

THE  most  important  test  of  the  Spa  agreement  was, 
naturally,  its  reception  in  France.  Germany  was  com- 
pelled to  agree;  there  was  no  alternative  but  accei)tance  of 
foreign  military  occupation.  England  and  Italy  had  less  at 
stake  than  France  and  would  be  less  apt  to  upset  a  minis- 
try out  of  resentment  at  the  necessary  compromizes  made. 
To  ask  the  French,  who  were  still  awaiting  indemnities 
from  Gei-many,  to  advance  a  loan  of  1,200,000,000  francs 
in  six  months,  with  French  finances  already  in  a  chaotic 
state,  would  test  the  strongest  ministry  that  ever  held 
office  in  the  republic.  But  Premier  Millerand,  in  the  face 
of  an  adverse  report  by  the  Commission  on  Finances,  se- 
cured a  favorable  vote  of  356  to  169  from  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  the  question  of  the  German  loan.  M.  Millerand 
said  in  part: 

If  you  refuse  to  pass  this  bill,  then  our  obligation  to  make 
advances  ceases,  but  at  the  same  time  thoro  disappears  the  coal 
protocol  for  2,000,000  tons  monthly  to  the  Allies,  the  control  com- 
mission vanishes,  and  finally  tlu-ie  vanishes  the  provision  for 
occupation  of  the  Ruhr  if  Germany  does  not  deliver  0.000,000 
tons  at  the  date  fixed.  You  take  also  from  our  Belgian  and  Italian 
friends   th(>   coal    Germany   promised   to   deliver. 

He  reminded  the  deputies  that  previous  to  the  Spa  agree- 
ment the  Germans  had  been  paying  only  500,000  to  800,000 
tons  monthly.  The  French  Senate  concurred  in  the  decision 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Millerand  ministry 
was  saved. 

We  Remonstrate  with  Japan 

THE  United  States  has  sent  a  note  of  protest  regarding 
the  Japanese  occupation  of  northern  Saghalien  and 
parts  of  eastern  Siberia.  The  first  public  announcement  of 
the  fact  came  from  Japan,  where  one  of  the  Tokio  news- 
papers stated  that  an  inquiry  as  to  Japanese  intentions  in 
Siberia  had  been  received  from  "a  certain  country."  De- 
tails of  the  note  were  kept  secret. 

Japan  has  a  strong  case  for  the  occupation  of  northern 
Saghalien  and  the  Nikolaievsk  region.  The  disappearance 
of  all  stable  government  in  Siberia  in  consequence  of  the 
Bolshevist  civil  wars  threw  the  eastern  parts  of  Siberia  into 
a  state  of  anarchy  which  affected  Japan,  as  the  nearest  of 
the  Powers,  very  much  as  the  disorders  in  Mexico  affected 
the  United  States.  Southern  Saghalien  already  belonged  to 
Japan  as  a  result  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  and  was  sep- 
arated from  the  northern  part  of  the  island  by  no  natural 


Wide    World 

A    KING   WITHOIT   A    COUNTRY 

The  seated  figure  is  Emir  Feisal,  Arab  King  of  Syria,  at  his  military  headquarters. 
Altho  formerly  a  friend  and  aUy  of  the  British  he  has  been  deposed  from  his  throne 
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American  boy  scouts  in  Indian  costume  receiving  British  scout 
friends 

barrier,  but  only  by  such  an  imaginary  geographical  line 
as  divides  California  from  Lower  California.  Finally,  the 
massacre  of  several  hundred  Japanese  at  Nikolaievsk,  on 
the  Siberian  mainland,  gave  Japan  ample  pretext  for  ac- 
tive intervention  or  even  (following  the  precedents  of  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany  and  Russia  in  acquiring  ports  from 
China)  for  permanent  conquest.  Japan  has  given  assur- 
ances, however,  that  such  occupation  is  but  temporary  un- 
til a  stable  government  can  be  established  in  Russia,  or  at 
least  in  Siberia,  which  will  indemnify  Japan  for  the  Niko- 
laievsk massacre. 

But  the  action  of  Japan  cannot  be  considered  in  isola- 
tion; it  is  intertwined  with  many  other  problems  of  inter- 
est to  both  Japan  and  the  United  States:  the  civil  war  in 
China,  the  Japanese  penetration  of  Shantung  and  Man- 
churia, the  possibility  that  a  "buffer  state"  may  be  erected 
out  of  eastern  Siberia  which  will  be  in  reality  a  Japanese 
dependency,  the  recent  expansion  of  Japan  in  the  Pacific 
islands  formerly  belonging  to  Germany,  the  negotiations  for 
a  renewal  or  modification  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance, 
the  increased  Japanese  immigration  into  California  and 
the  Japanese  protest  against  unfriendly  land  laws  in  Cali- 
fornia and  other  western  states.  It  is  because  the  whole 
"Pacific  problem"  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  has 
grown  so  complex  and  so  fraught  with  peril  to  continued 
friendly  relations  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  American 
Government  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  significance  of  the 
latest  development  in  Japanese  policy.  Fortunately,  sim- 
ilar questions 
are  being 
asked  in 
Japan  itself, 
and  one  of 
the  Japan- 
ese news- 
papers  has 
even  had  the 
courage  to 
print  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  powers 
regard  Japan 
as  a  country 
which  doesn't 
mean  what  it 
says.  The 

most  impor- 
tant reasons 
for  this  will 
be  found  in 
the  actions  of 
the  militar- 
What   next?  ists.     .     .     . 


Thomas  in  Detroit  News 


Railroads  Get  Rate  Increase 

IN  a  decision  rendered  July  31  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  granted  to  the  railroad  companies  of  the 
nation  almost  the  full  amount  of  the  rate  increases  which 
they  had  demanded.  The  basis  of  the  new  rates  is  to  offset 
the  additional  expense  to  the  railroads  resulting  from  the 
recent  increase  of  over  $600,000,000  in  the  pay  of  the  rail- 
road workers  and  in  addition  to  make  possible  a  six  per 
cent  profit  on  investment. 

The  following  percentage  increases  on  ordinary  freight 
rates  were  granted :  p^j.  ^^^^ 

Eastern    group     40 

Southern    group     25 

Western    group    35 

Mountain-Pacific    group     25 

Thru    rates    from    points    in    one    group    to 

points   in   another    33^ 

Passenger  fares  and  charges,  including  commutation  and 
excursion  rates,  may  be  increased  by  20  per  cent.  Excess 
baggage  rates  and  rates  for  carriage  of  milk  and  cream 
(which  is  not  counted  as  freight  revenue)  may  also  be  in- 
creased one-fifth.  A  special  surcharge  may  be  imposed  for 
accommodation  in  sleeping  and  parlor  cars  amounting  to 
one-half  of  the  usual  rate. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  fully  confirmed 
the  contention  of  the  railroad  companies  that  it  was  be- 
coming impossible  for  them  to  handle  traffic  adequately 
or  to  meet  running  expenses,  even  without  taking  into 
account  the  recent  advances  in  wage  scales.  Carriers  con- 
tend that  the  country  imperatively  requires  the  building 
of  100,000  freight  cars, 
3000  passenger  cars 
and  2000  locomotives. 
As  regards  financial 
difficulties  the  railroads 
of  the  eastern  states 
were  the  worst  placed. 
For  the  period  from 
1912  to  1916  these  car- 
riers spent  71  cents  out 
of  every  dollar  of  oper- 
ating revenue  received 
for  operating  expenses. 
This  increased  to  75.03 
cents  in  1917,  to  85.82 
cents  in  1918;  88.51 
cents  in  1919,  and  to 
97.68  cents  during  the 
first  four  months  of 
1920.  In  other  words, 
increasing  operat- 
ing expenses  have 
wiped  out  of  existence 
the  margin  for  tax  ac- 
c  r  u  a  1  s,  uncollectable 
revenues,  rents,  interest 
on  debt  and  dividends. 
The  operating  ratio  for 
passenger  trains  was  in 
general  much  more  fa- 
vorable  than  for 
freight  traffic,  which  is 
the  reason  that  a  small- 
er advance  was  allowed 
to  passenger  fares  than 
to  freight  rates.  The 
passenger  will,  how- 
ever, be  confronted  by  ©hudd  ^  iieroeit 
a  heavy  supercharge  Miss  Sylvia  Boyden  soothes  her 
on  Pullman  accommo-  nerves  with  a  smoke  after  making 
dations.  ^   parachute   drop    of    1500  feet   at 

.an   aerial   exhibition   held   m   Eng- 
Even   shippers   admit  ignd  for  King  George 
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that  the  increased  rates  allowed  the 
railroads  were  inevitable.  Without  such 
an  increase,  the  transportation  system 
of  the  nation  could  only  have  been  kept 
alive  by  heavy  subsidies,  fallinu:  ulti- 
mately on  the  taxpayer.  But  the  freight 
rate  advances  may  be  added  to  com- 
modity prices  paid  by  the  consumer  and 
thus  gix-^  another  boost  to  the  high  cost 
of  living.  The  only  hopeful  element  in 
the  situation  is  that  the  new  rates  may 
permit  the  railroads  to  increase  their 
equipment  and  thus  eventually  lower 
prices  by  making  possible  larger  and 
speedier  shipments  of  goods. 

The  Church  and  the 
Steel  Strike 

THE  Interchurch  World  Movement 
has  at  last  made  public  its  long 
awaited  report  on  the  steel  strike.  The 
full  text  of  the  report,  a  document  of 
94,000  words,  will  soon  be  published  by 
the  firm  of  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe. 
The  most  noteworthy,  or  at  least  the 
most  discussed,  aspect  of  the  report  is 
the  strong  sympathy  it  shows  with  the 
cause  of  the  strikers.  In  fact,  it  is  prac- 


Wide  World 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Howard  Taft  and  other  members  of  the  Taft  family  gathered 
in  Quebec  to  attend  the  wedding  of  Miss  Helen  Taft,  dean  of  Bryn  Mawr  and  the 
eldest  daughter  of  ex-President  Taft,  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Manning,  an  instructor  at  Yale 


©  Kadel  d  Herbert 

A  TANK  RACE 
The  military  "tank"  is  designed  for  strength  and  tenacity  rather 
than  for  speed  or  grace.  But  Paris  has  added  a  new  sport,  the 
tank  race,  to  the  conventional  contests  of  horses  and  yachts.  It 
is  like  a  race  between  snails  as  large  as  elephants  and  as  ener- 
getic as  tigers — something  no  man  has  seen  since  the  eighteenth 
amendment  became  law! 

tically  a  complete  justification  of  the  strike  on  the  ground 
that  the  steel  trust  has  persistently  refused  to  recognize 
or  confer  with  organized  labor  and  that,  altho  there  is  a 
"basic  eight  hour  day"  for  the  payment  of  wages,  at  least 
half  the  employees  work  twelve  or  more  hours  a  day.  The 
report  denies  that  the  steel  strike  was  "Bolshevist"  or  con- 
nected with  the  I.  W.  W.  and  contends  that  it  was  fought 
along  the  lines  of  orthodox  labor  unionism. 

The  following  recommendations  to  avert  similar  strikes 
in  the  future  are  contained  in  the  report: 

The  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  shift  on  all  continuous  processes. 

Limiting  of  the  day  to  not  more  than  ten  hours  on  duty,  with 
not  more  than  a  six-day  and  a  fifty-four  hour  week,  with  at  least 
a  minimum  comfort  wage. 

Recognition  of  the  right  to  join  regular  craft  unions  or  any 
other   freely   chosen   form    of   labor   organization ;    recognition   of 


right  to  open  conference,  either  thru  shop  committees  or  union 
representatives ;  recognition  of  right  of  collective  bargaining. 

A  vast  extension  of  house  building — by  the  communities  where 
jjossible. 

That  the  President's  industrial  conference  plan  for  standing 
tribunals  of  conciliation  and  publicity  be  given  a  fair  trial. 

Coal  Strike  Called  Off 

PRESIDENT  Wilson's  personal  intervention  and  ap- 
peal to  the  good  will  of  the  trades  union  leaders  put 
an  end  to  the  coal  strike  in  Illinois.  He  opened  his  letter  to 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  by  reminding  them 
that  in  striking  they  had  violated  their  agreement  to  ac- 
cept the  award  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission.  He 
warned  them  that  any  temporary  gain  obtained  by  the 
violation  of  existing  contracts  would  in  the  long  run  work 
injury  to  the  miners  by  depriving  the  union  of  its  reputa- 
tion  for   honest    dealing,    which   was   their   most   valuable 


]Vide  World 

BEER  AND   WATER   MIX 
Picnickers  in  the  suburbs  of  Berlin  camp  near  the  river  so  that 
the  peddlers  can  pay  a  call  on  them  with  barges  of  bottled  beer 
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asset  in  negotiation  for  better  terms.  Finally,  he  promised 
that  if  the  miners  returned  to  work,  but  not  otherwise,  a 
readjustment  of  wage  schedules  would  be  undertaken: 

I  must  insist  that  the  striking  mine  workers  return  to  work, 
thereby  demonstrating  their  good  faith  in  keeping  their  contract. 
When  I  have  learned  that  they  have  thus  returned  to  work,  I 
will  invite  the  scale  committees  of  the  operators  and  miners  to 
reconvene  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  any  such  inequalities  as 
they  may  mutually  agree  should  be  adjusted. 

President  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
declared  that  President  Wilson's  appeal  was  fair  and  just 
and  that  he  would  immediately  issue  orders  to  the  Illinois 
miners  to  resume  work,  pending  the  readjustment  of  wage 
rates.  This  he  did  by  telegrams  sent  to  the  local  unions. 
Frank  Farrington,  head  of  the  state  union  in  Illinois,  the 
seat  of  most  of  the  strikes,  issued  orders  to  the  same  ef- 
fect. The  strike  ended  at  once.  In  the  week  ending  July  24 
the  soft  coal  production  of  the  United  States  showed  a  de- 
crease of  329,000  tons  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
week.  This  decline  has  been  attributed  to  the  IlHnois 
strike. 

OPINIONS    SEEM    TO    DIFFER 


Hei4  in  the  National  Republican. 


No  skeletons 


T^oP  Per. 


(c)  1920,  International  Feature  Service,  Inc. 
Opper  in   the  New   York  American 

Ain't   skeletons  awful? — or,   won't   somebody   make  those  bones 
behave? 


Rebellion  in  Lower  California 

No  sooner  has  a  Mexican  Government  quelled  one  re- 
bellion than  it  is  face  to  face  with  the  next.  Gov- 
ernor Esteban  Cantu  of  the  Federal  Territory  of  Lower 
California  has  placed  himself  in  an  attitude  of  defiance  to 
the  authorities  in  Mexico  City.  For  many  years  past  Lower 
California,  separated  from  the  main  body  of  Mexico 
geographically,  has  acted  almost  as  an  independent  com- 
monwealth, proclaiming  its  "neutrality"  in  various  succes- 
sive civil  wars.  Governor  Cantu  does  not  like  the  prospect 
of  exchanging  his  nominal  subordination  to  the  central 
Government  for  a  real  one.  But  President  De  la  Huerta  is 
determined  that  the  quasi-independence  of  the  Territory 
shall  end.  As  his  secretary  put  the  matter,  Mexico  "does 
not  want  what  happened  to  Texas  to  happen  in  Lower 
California."  This  remark  is  a  very  pointed  one,  since  there 
has  been  much  talk  in  both  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
that  Lower  California  might  eventually  be  added  to  the 
United  States,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  thus  giving  us 
control  of  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  River  and  a  consid- 
erable extension  of  our  Pacific  coast  line. 

The  insurrection  of  Villa  now  seems  to  be  definitely  at 
an  end.  He  surrendered  unconditionally,  but  was  granted  a 
pardon  for  his  past  insurgency  and  permitted  to  settle 
down  as  a  civilian  on  a  private  ranch.  His  followers  were 
paid  oif  and  allowed  to  return  to  "private  life"  unmolested. 
The  Government  even  extended  its  generosity  to  making 
good  personal  loans  for  which  Villa  had  given  receipt.  If 
Villa  remains  contented  with  quiet  ranch  life  in  Durango 
the  Mexican  frontier  may  look  forward  to  a  condition  of 
peace  such  as  it  has  not  enjoyed  for  a  decade.  There  are 
now  no  rebels  in  northern  Mexico  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

So  quiet  was  Mexico  as  a  whole  that  the  regular  Con- 
gressional elections  were  held  on  August  1. 

The  principal  contests  were  between  the  candidates  of 
the  Government  and  those  of  the  newly  organized  Conserva- 
tive Party. 

Prosecution  of  the  Communists 

WILLIAM  Bross  Lloyd,  millionaire  Communist,  and 
nineteen  associates  were  convicted  on  August  2 
by  a  Chicago  jury  of  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  Various  sentences  were  im- 
posed on  the  prisoners;  terms  of  from  one  to  five  years  in 
prison  and  in  some  cases  fines  in  addition.  All  of  the  con- 
victed men  were  active  organizers  of  the  Communist  Labor 
Party,  one  of  the  "left  wing"  offshoots  of  the  Socialist 
Party.  The  trial  lasted  eighty-five  days  and  counsel  for 
the  defense  have  moved  for  a  new  trial,  which  may  pro- 
long the  case  yet  farther. 

The  prisoners  were  released  on  bail  pending  a  possible 
new  trial. 

Mr.  Lloyd  himself  was  given  the  heaviest  sentence. 
Against  him  was  not  only  the  general  charge  of  being 
active  in  a  seditious  organization,  but  the  specific  accusa- 
tion of  making  speeches  inciting  to  violence.  In  one  of  his 
speeches  he  is  alleged  to  have  urged  a  Milwaukee  crowd 
to  "dynamite  the  doors  of  the  banks  to  get  the  money  to 
finance  the  revolution."  Whether  mere  membership  in  the 
Communist  Labor  Party  is  a  crime  or  not  is  questionable, 
in  view  of  the  recent  decision  of  the  Federal  Department 
of  Labor  that  an  alien  resident  in  the  United  States  could 
not  be  deported  unless  there  were  other  charges  against 
him  than  membership  in  the  party. 

The  Chicago  prosecutions  were  under  a  state  law 
against  "criminal  syndicalism,"  the  meaning  and  consti- 
tutionality of  which  will  doubtless  be  determined  in  the 
course  of  the  prosecutions  now  being  carried  on  under  its 
authority. 


Here  Are  Books — And  Books 


These  Jolly  Admirals 

There  is  something  about  the  sea 
which  gives  its  guardians  an  unre- 
strained vigor  of  personality  and  free- 
dom of  speech  which  boils  over  the 
confines  of  military  discipline.  From 
the  disobediences  of  Nelson  to  the  in- 
discretions of  Sims  this  trait  of  verbal 
insubordination  has  been  noted  in 
many  of  the  greatest  admirals.  The 
Memories  and  Records  of  Lord  Fisher 
goes,  however,  beyond  the  tradition 
of  the  "freedom  of  the  seas."  It  is 
a  rambling  autobiography  without 
form  or  plan,  frank  to  the  verge  of  in- 
discretion or  beyond,  crammed  with 
the  enthusiasm  and  energy  of  youth 
(he  was  born  in  1851  but  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Peter  Pan),  exuberant  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  English  language, 
and  altogether  delightful  and  incredi- 
ble. In  it  we  can  read,  for  instance,  of 
how  King  Edward  begged  Fisher  to 
"kindly  leave  off  shaking  your  fist  in 
my  face  I"  how  Admiral  Jellicoe  is  a 
most  excellent  naval  officer  except  that 
"he  is  totally  wanting  in  the  great  gift 
of  insubordination";  how  when  Fisher 
was  "Pooh-Bah  at  the  Admiralty;  the 
First  Lord  was  in  a  trance,  and  the 
Financial  Secretary  had  locomotor 
ataxy,"  and  how  he  acted  in  place  of 
both,  "I  wasn't  justified  but  I  did  it"; 
how  England  owes  its  present  pros- 
perity to  George  Washington,  "the 
greatest  Englishman  who  ever  lived," 
and  how  the  Germans  ought  to  have 
shot  their  Dr.  Diesel  "like  a  dog"  for 
inventing  the  oil  engine  while  the 
British  controlled  the  world's  greatest 
tracts  of  oil  lands  I 

Fifty  Years  in  the  Royal  Navy,  by 
Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott,  is  another 
autobiography  by  a  rebel  against  naval 
routine  whom  time  has  vindicated.  Al- 
tho  more  sober  and  restrained  in  style, 
Sir  Percy  Scott's  book  is  quite  as 
critical  in  substance  as  Lord  Fisher's. 
With  evident  delight  he  cites  his  warn- 
ing that  the  submarine  had  revolu- 
tionized wai'fare,  published  in  June, 
1914,  and  all  the  gravely  severe  press 
comments  and  "official  statements" 
which  appeared  at  the  time  to  reprove 
the  fantastic  speculations  of  the  rash 
naval  officer  I  Indiscretions  of  the 
Naval  Censor,  by  Rear  Admiral  Sir 
Douglas  Brownrigg,  is  a  very  frank 
and  lively  account  of  how  the  British 
handled  censorship  and  publicity  work 
in  connection  with  the  naval  service 
during  the  war. 

My  Memoirs,  by  Grand  Admiral  von 
Tirpitz.  sometimes  facetiously  known 
as  the  "good,  grey  pirate."  shows  the 
same  feai-less  criticism  of  the  powers 
that  be  as  is  evident  in  the  British 
naval  memoirs,  tho  von  Tirpitz  is  sour 
and  sulky  v.-here  Fisher  is  genial  and 
Scott  straightforward.  He  has  much  to 
say  about  politics,  criticizes  the  blun- 
ders of  the  Kaiser' and  the  feebleness 
of  his  ministers,  and  declares  that  the 
war  was  lost  mainly  because  unre- 
stricted submarine  warfare  was — in 
deference  to  American  feelings — begun 
a    year    too     late.     He     describes     the 


Indertcood  d  I'ndericood 

The  late  Lord  Fisher  was  the  victim  of 
outrageous  calumnies  during  his  lifetime. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  a  Malay!  The  son 
of  a  Cingalese  Princess — hence  his  wicked 
cunning  and  duplicity!  He  had  formed  a 
syndicate  and  bought  all  the  land  round 
Rosyth  before  the  Government  fixed  on  it 
as  a  naval  base — hence  his  wealth!  And  so 
forth!  And  so  forth!  But  King  Edward, 
for  one,  always  had  faith  in  him  and  the 
blacker  the  attacks,  the  more  he  revelled 
in  Lord  Fisher's  reputed  wickedness.  The 
reader  will  find  these  reminiscences  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  first  volume  of  Lord 
Fisher's  autobiography — memories  which 
he  first  intended  for  use  at  his  death,  then 
published — only    to    die    shortly    afterward 

Lusitania  as  "an  armed  cruiser,"  is 
unable  to  see  anything  wrong  in  the 
torpedoing  of  unwarned  ships  and 
clings  to  the  delusion  that  a  firmer 
diplomatic  tone  would  have  scared  the 
United   States  into  remaining  neutral. 

Memoirs  and  Records.  2  vols.,  by  Admiral 
Lord  Fisher.  Doran.  Fifty  Years  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  by  Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott.  Doran. 
Indiscretions  of  the  Naval  Censor,  by  Rear 
Admiral  Sir  Douglas  Brownrigg.  Doran.  My 
Memoirs,  2  vols.,  by  Grand  Admiral  von  Tir- 
pitz.   Dodd,    Mead   &    Co. 

Uncensored  Fiction 

War  fiction  has  entered  the  "Now  It 
Can  Be  Told"  stage.  No  longer  is  the 
hero  sent  to  France  because  his  dilem- 
ma is  too  much  for  his  author  and  the 
only  resource  is  to  kill  him;  no  longer 
is  he  sent  for  a  broadening  and  clarify- 
ing of  his  point  of  view,  an  opportun- 
ity to  discover  the  real  and  funda- 
mental things  of  life.  The  present  idea 
is  not  to  show  how  war  makes  men 
but  how  it  unmakes  them.  That  phase 
of  war  was,  while  the  battle  was  on, 
kept  pretty  generally  out  of  print  but 
it  was  no  secret  to  anybody  who  knew 
anybody  in  any  army.  Nevertheless  it 
is  well  to  have  it  recorded  not  only  for 
future  generations  but  for  the  clearer 
enlightenment  and  better  understand- 
ing of  our  own. 

The  Secret  Battle  is  the  record  of  a 
high  spirited  young  Englishman  whose 


nerve  was  broken  by  the  long  and  ter- 
rible strain  of  infantry  warfare.  It  is 
simply  and  vividly  told.  It  reads  not 
like  fiction  but  like  fact,  which  perhaps 
it  is.  It  pictures  not  only  the  fighting 
in  France  but  the  terrible  ordeal  at 
Gallipoli  of  which  we  know  much  less. 
It  brings  home  to  an  American  what  we 
are  too  apt  to  forget,  the  length  of  four 
years  of  war.  Its  chief  fault  is  the  de- 
precating attitude  of  its  author,  A.  P. 
Herbert,  who  almost  apologizes  for  tell- 
ing you  in  detail  how  Penrose's  tragedy 
came  about. 

Gilbert  Frankau  errs  in  the  other 
direction.  He  is  so  interested  in  every 
detail  of  the  story  of  Peter  Jameson 
that  it  never  occurs  to  him  that  you 
may  not  be  equally  enthusiastic,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  you  usually  are.  The 
book  is  about  equally  divided  between 
the  tobacco  business,  in  which  Peter  was 
a  very  successful  merchant;  the  war  on 
the  western  front,  in  which  Peter  was 
a  lieutenant  of  artillery;  and  the  cure 
of  a  case  of  shell  shock,  effected  by  Pe- 
ter's wife.  Personally  we  were  more  in- 
terested in  the  tobacco  business  than 
in  the  shell  shock,  which  is  the  real 
cause  of  the  book,  but  that  may  have 
been  because  we  knew  less  about  it  be- 
forehand. Anyway  Peter  is  very  well 
worth  knowing,  as  are  a  number  of  the 
lesser  lights. 

The  Secret  Battle,  by  A.  P.  Herbert.  Alfred 
A.  Knopf.  Peter  Jameson,  by  Gilbert 
Frankau.      Alfred   A.    Knopf. 

Poetry  and  Verse 

Perhaps  there  is  a  psychological 
basis  for  the  tendency  nowadays  to 
speak  always  of  modem  "verse."  We 
have  grown  chary  of  the  word  poetry 
— so  many  crimes  have  been  commit- 
ted in  that  name.  Then,  too,  to  find 
your  modern  "poetry"  you  must  first 
define  it.  Verse  is  a  safer  word  for 
general  use,  and  it  savors  pleasantly 
of  informality. 

The  amount  of  good  contemporary 
verse  seems  to  increase  every  year. 
The  publishers  say  that  more  people 
are  reading  it  than  ever  before.  The 
editors  know  that  more  people  are 
writing  it — especially  in  the  spring.  In 
his  Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse  for 
1919  William  Stanley  Braithwaite  has 
collected  the  best  of  American  verse 
published  during  the  past  year,  an  ar- 
ray far  removed  from  war  themes  and 
dominated  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
a  lyrical  spirit  of  joy  in  living,  the 
normal  reaction,  no  doubt,  from  war' 
shadows.  Sara  Teasdale's  verse,  "The 
Debtor,"  exemplifies  this  trend. 

So  long  as  my  spirit  still 

Is  glad  of  breath 

And  lifts  its  plumes  of  pride 

In  the  dark  face  of  death ; 

While  I  am  curious  still 

Of  love  and  fame. 

Keeping  my  pride  too  high 

For  the  years  to  tame ; 

How  can  I  quarrel  with  fate 

Since  I  can  see 

I  am  a  debtor  to  life. 

Not  life  to  me? 
But   in   contrast   are    such  poems   as" 
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"Ma,"  by  Alter  Brody,  and  Edwin  Ar- 
lington Robinson's  "The  Valley  of 
Shadow,"  which  Mr.  Braithwaite  re- 
fers to  as  "a  piece  of  surgery"  by  a 
poet  who  "knows  the  anatomy  of  hu- 
man character  and  experience,  and 
whose  passion  is  to  heal,  strengthen 
and  restore." 

All  in  all  the  anthology  is  valuable 
not  only  as  literature,  but  as  a  barom- 
eter of  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

The  Second  Book  of  Modern  Verse, 
made  by  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse  out  of 
American  poetry  of  the  last  six  years, 
is  perhaps  too  good  an  anthology. 

Like  its  predecessor,  it  is  closely 
fabricated.  Poem  shades  into  poem. 
But  when  one  is  making  an  anthology 
read  like  a  sonnet-sequence,  there  is  a 
temptation  to  pick  and  choose  for  the 
sake  of  the  pattern.  Miss  Rittenhouse 
is  not  always  able  to  resist,  and  some 
poems  hardly  deserving  a  place  on 
merit  win  one  because  they  fit. 

The  pattern,  moreover,  has  little 
room  for  the  thing  that  is  sui  generis. 
There  is  a  lack  of  the  "unrelated"  stuff 
of  the  imagists — pictures  and  rhapso- 
dies and  adventures  in  sheer  fancy — in 
these  well-ordered  pages.  And  the  pat- 
tern tends  to  dwarf  the  single  figure. 
The  book  reads  almost  too  smoothly: 
something  of  the  vigor  and  beauty  of 
individual  poems  is  lost  in  the  less  dis- 
tinguished fabric. 

Conscience  is  the  bane  of  an  an- 
thologist. Miss  Rittenhouse  regrets  she 
has  had  to  omit  many  poets;  she 
might  have  done  better  to  omit  more. 
The  one  and  two  poem  people,  in  many 
cases,  might  better  have  yielded  room 
to  the  real  leaders. 

How  much  we  still  owe  the  British- 
ers! The  pages  on  the  war  cry  aloud 
for  the  strong  clear  notes  which  poets 
across  the  water  have  sounded  for  us. 

The  little  book  makes  excellent  read- 
ing, nevertheless,  and  fills  admirably 
the  need  for  an  inviting,  convenient 
and  generally  adequate  presentation  of 
current  verse. 

Anthology  oj  Magazine  Verse  for  1919,  by 
William  Stanley  Braithwaite.  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co.  The  Second  Book  of  Modern 
Verse,  by  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse.  Houghton, 
Mifflin   Co. 

A  SeK-Conscious  Pilgrimage 

We  submit  that  Dorothy  Richard- 
son's Pilgrimage  books  are  pernicious. 
They  make  you  morbidly  self-conscious. 
You  find  yourself  minutely  examining 
the  way  in  which  you  eat  buttered 
toast,  noting  carefully  how  your  sister 
smiles  before  breakfast,  considering 
solemnly  the  exact  shade  and  texture 
of  your  hair.  You  keep  watching  your- 
self think  to  see  if  you  do  it  in  the 
jerky  phrases  of  Miriam  Henderson. 
Your  peace  of  mind  is  altogether  de- 
stroyed. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  books  are  in- 
teresting. There  is  a  terrible  fascina- 
tion about  their  incisive  minutenesses. 
Nothing  happens,  but  you  keep  on 
reading.  They  are  very  skilfully  done. 

May  Sinclair's  laudatory  introduc- 
tion is  of  the  sort  which  makes  you 
determine  to  dislike  the  books   if  pos- 


sible, but  it  contains,  nevertheless, 
some  exceedingly  enlightening  com- 
ment: 

By  imposing  very  strict  limitations  on 
herself  Miss  Richardson  has  brought  her 
art.  her  method,  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfec- 
tion, so  that  her  form  seems  to  be  newer 
than  it  perhaps  is.  .  .  .  Obviously  she 
must  not  interfere ;  she  must  not  analyze 
or  comment  or  explain.  Rather  less  obvi- 
ously, she  must  not  tell  a  story,  or  handle 
a  situation  or  set  a  scene ;  she  must  avoid 
drama  as  she  avoids  narration.  And  there 
are  some  things  she  must  not  be.  She  must 
not  be  the  wise,  all-knowing  author.  She 
must  be  Miriam  Henderson.  She  must  not 
know  or  divine  anything  that  Miriam  does 
not  know  or  divine ;  she  must  not  see  any- 
thing that  Miriam  does  not  see.  She  has 
taken  Miriam's  nature  upon  her.  She  is  not 
concerned,  in  the  way  other  novelists  are 
concerned,  with  character.  Of  the  persons 
who  move  thru  Miriam's  world  you  know 
nothing  but  what  Miriam  knows. 

This  is  a  distinctly  interesting  and 
certainly  a  permissible  method  of  writ- 
ing but  we  cannot  feel,  as  Miss  Sin- 
clair seems  to,  that  it  is  the  ultimate 
method.  And,  personally,  we  can't  get 
up  the  least  enthusiasm  about  Miriam. 
She  is  an  astute  person  in  her  com- 
ments and  observations  but  she  has  an 
appalling  dislike  of  people,  all  kinds 
of  people.  Moreover,  we  cannot  agree 
with  her,  and  Miss  Richardson,  and 
Miss  Sinclair,  that  washing  your  face 
in  the  morning  is  as  vital  and  fascin- 
ating a  process  as,  for  instance,  falling 
in  love. 

Of  the  four  volumes  of  Pilgrimage 
which  have  so  far  been  published  the 
first  and  the  last  are  the  most  inter- 
esting; Pointed  Roofs  for  its  charming 
picture  of  the  German  boarding-school 
and  The  Tunnel  for  its  pictures  of 
people.  Surely  the  creation  of  an  ad- 
mirable and  likeable  dentist  is  a  feat 
unique  in  fiction. 

Pilgrimage :  I,  Pointed  Roofs.  II,  Back- 
water. Ill,  Honeycomb.  IV,  The  Tunnel,  by 
Dorothy    Richardson.     Alfred    A.    Knoof. 

There  Are  Chinks  in  the  Plot 

Samuel  Merwin  has  written  better 
novels  than  Hills  of  Han,  but  it  offers 
agreeable  entertainment  for  an  uncrit- 
ical hour.  It  is  an  exciting  tale  of  mis- 
sionaries and  journalists  in  China  in 
1907.  The  strong,  silent  men  are  the 
strongest  and  the  silentest  you  ever 
met,  but  perhaps  you  like  them  that 
way,  and  anyhow  the  heroine  is  a  most 
attractive  young  person  and  there  are 
plenty  of  picturesque  Chinamen  of  all 
ranks,  many  tense  situations,  and  sev- 
eral narrow  escapes. 

Hills  of  Han,  by  Samuel  Merwin.  Bobbs-Mer- 
rill   Co. 

Small  Town  Folks 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether 
the  people  who  liked  the  somewhat  over- 
sentimental  Friendship  Village  stories 
continue  to  like  Zona  Gale  as  the  far 
from  sentimental  and  exceedingly  skil- 
ful author  of  Miss  Lulu  Bett.  The  book 
is  a  study  of  small  town  life  in  the  Mid- 
dle West,  particularly  of  Lulu,  living 
v/ith  her  married  sister,  whose  husband 
is  a  dentist  and  a  justice  of  the  peace,  as 
"the  family  beast  of  burden."  Lulu  is 
neither   young    nor   charming,    it    isn't 


that  kind  of  a  story  at  all,  but  she  is  a 
^'ery  real  and  human  person,  they  all 
are,  appallingly  human.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain flavor  of  relentless  realism  which 
suggests  Arnold  Bennett.  It  is  not  a 
story  you  forget  in  a  hurry.  It  haunts 
you,  and  the  more  you  think  about  it 
the  more  you  admire  the  skill  with 
which  it  is  written,  the  finish,  the  re- 
straint. 

Miss    Lulu   Bett,    by    Zona    Gale.    D.    Appleton 
&   Co. 

Another  Cape  Cod  Story 

"The  Cape,"  as  every  one  knows,  is 
Cape  Cod,  but  Joseph  Lincoln  is  not  its 
prophet.  He  knows  the  Cape,  of  course; 
he  is  a  very  competent  photographer  of 
its  landmarks,  geographical  and  social, 
but  his  "quaint  characters"  talk  a  lan- 
guage which  was  never  heard  on  sea 
or  land,  least  of  all  on  that  flat  and 
sandy  peninsula.  He  can  tell  a  very 
good  story,  as  he  does  in  The  Portygee, 
his  psychology,  tho  somewhat  obvious, 
is  true,  but  his  thoroly  "wholesome" 
humor  lacks  the  faintest  alleviation  of 
subtlety.  Cape  Cod  deserves  a  better 
interpreter. 

The   Portygee,   by   Joseph    C.   Lincoln.    D.    Ap- 
pleton   &    Co. 

Unearthing  Henry  James 

If  you  were  a  magazine  editor 
would  you  recognize  the  genius  of 
Henry  James  on  sight?  Here  is  a 
chance  to  test  your  perspicacity.  Four 
of  his  short  stories,  hitherto  unpub- 
lished in  book  form,  have  recently  been 
gathered  into  a  volume.  Among  them 
is  "Poor  Richard"  which,  when  James 
was  almost  unknown,  William  Dean 
Howells  advised  "The  Atlantic  Month- 
ly" to  accept  and  to  take  "all  the 
stories  you  can  get  from  that  writer." 

Brander  Mathews  has  bewailed,  and 
with  more  than  a  little  justice,  the 
present  fad  for  digging  up  and  repub- 
lishing the  obscure  and  better  forgot- 
ten works  of  well  known  writers,  but 
in  this  case  the  resurrection  of  James's 
stories  seems  justifiable,  for,  no  matter 
who  wrote  them,  they  are  stories  well 
worth  reading.  Unusual  in  type,  slen- 
der in  incident,  they  are  full  of  good 
dialogue  and  subtle  psychology. 

A  Landscape  Painter,  by   Henry   James.    Scott 
&   Seltzer.  New  York. 

Studies  in  Character 

Some  one  once  said,  in  comparing 
the  pleasures  derived  from  reading 
"best  sellers"  and  good  literature,  that 
the  enjoyment  of  the  former  was  of  the 
sudden  biting  sort  as  contrasted  with 
the  quiet  feeling  of  intellectual  delight 
of  the  latter,  which  steals  over  the 
reader  almost  imperceptibly.  The  latter 
is  the  case  with  Laura  Spencer  Porter's 
collection  of  essays.  Adventures  in  Indi- 
gence. They  are  a  bit  hard  to  get  into, 
in  fact  you  may  have  to  read  several 
essays  before  you  are  aware  that  the 
charm  of  the  author's  leisurely,  deli- 
cately humorous  style  has  crept  over 
you,  but  by  the  time  you  have  finished 
"Mamie  Faffelfinger,"  the  fourth  es- 
say, you  realize  that  you  have  found 
a  friend,  whom  you  will  cherish 
enough  to  keep  on  the  shelf  with  Lamb 
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and     Stevenson     and     Chesterton    and 

others  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  essay 

lover.    Miss    Porter    is    at    her   best    in 

character  studies  and  there  are  many 

of  them  in  this  little  collection. 

Adventurer    in    Indigence,    by    Laura    Spencer 
Porter.    Atlantic    Monthly    Press. 

The  Peace  Conference  from 
Many  Angles 

Five  new  important  studies  of  the 
Peace  Conference  at  Versailles  have 
appeared;  it  will  not  be  long:  before  the 
Peace  Shelf  in  the  libraries  will  rival 
in  leno:th  the  shelf  of  books  on  the 
Great  War.  Professor  Scott  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  has  prepared  An 
Introduction  to  the  Peace  Treaties 
which  is  almost  indispensable  for  any- 
one who  has  not  closely  followed  the 
diplomacy  of  the  war  and  the  Peace 
Conference  and  wishes  to  gain  some 
understanding  of  what  issues  were  in- 
volved in  the  discussions  and  decisions 
at  Paris.  Charles  T.  Thompson,  super- 
intendent of  the  Associated  Press  for- 
eign service,  has  chronicled  The  Peace 
Conference  Day-by-Daij.  Of  particular 
interest  is  his  personal  interview  with 
President  Wilson  immediately  after 
the  completion  of  his  work  in  Paris. 
There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to 
whether  the  President  regarded  the 
Peace  of  Versailles  as  based  on  the 
Fourteen  Points.  Here  is  the  answer  in 
Wilson's  own  words: 

I  thiuk  tho  Treaty  adheres  to  the  Four- 
teen Points  mcire  closely  than  I  had  a  right 
to  expect,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  which 
arose  and  the  great  number  of  divergent 
views  which  had  to  be  reconciled.  The 
Fourteen  Points  were  the  giiiding  prin- 
ciple thruout  and  their  spirit  enterecT  into 
pretty   much  everything  that   was   done. 

Another  good  journalistic  account  is 
The  Peace  in  the  Making,  by  H.  Wilson 
Harris,  correspondent  of  the  liberal 
and  somewhat  pacifist  London  Daily 
News.  Mr.  Harris  is  well-informed  and 
his  pen-pictures  of  the  personality 
?nd  policy  of  the  leading  diplomats, 
tho  lass  lively  than  those  of  Mr. 
Keynes,  are  far  closer  to  the  facts. 

But  by  far  the  best  account  of  the 
Paris  Conference  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared is  Some  Problems  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  bj'  Charles  Haskins  and 
Robert  Lord,  two  American  scholars 
who  served  with  distinction  as  expert 
advisers  to  the  peace  commissioners. 
Professor  Haskins  acted  as  American 
representative  in  preparing  the  clauses 
on  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  Saar  Valley 
and  other  territorial  changes  in  west- 
ern Europe;  Professor  Lord  was,  in 
cooperation  with  Dr.  Bowman,  largely 
responsible  for  American  policy  with 
respect  to  the  complex  problems  of  the 
Polish  boundary.  The  book  is  a  com- 
plete, first-hand  and  absolutely  trust- 
worthy account  of  the  political  and 
territorial  decisions  taken  by  the  Con- 
ference and  the  reasons  why  they  were 
taken.  It  does  not,  however,  undertake 
to  discuss  the  non-territorial  issues  in- 
volved in  the  peace  settlement,  such  as 
reparations  and  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. 

The  War,  the  World  and  Wilson,  by 
George  Creel,  is  intended  as  a  vindica- 


Look  what's 
happening  to  your  ship 

Yes,   it's  yours.      Instead  of     ship"  read 

public  utility" — perhaps  even  the  Tele- 
phone or  Electric  Light  Company  in  your 
town. 

Rates  at  low  tide  have  stranded  it  on  the 
rocks,  while  a  surging  sea  of  costs  for 
labor  and  material  breaks  over  it  smoke- 
stack high. 

Whether  you're  a  stockholder  or  not, 
through  investments  by  your  trust  company 
and  insurance  company  you  are  part  owner 
in  the  public  utilities.  So  you  are  protect- 
ing your  own  money  when  you  see  to  it  that 
they  have  a  high  enough  rate  to  keep  going. 

These  public  servants  are  necessary  for 
your  safety  and  convenience,  too.  For  if 
electric  service  were  forced  to  shut  down, 
picture  the  result — 

No  street  cars  running.  Telephone  com- 
munication suspended.  Factories  idle. 
Homes  deprived  of  electric  light.  Theatres 
and  movie"  houses  closed.  Increased  fire 
risk.     Streets  unsafe  at  night. 

Even  now  the  Electric  Light  Companies 
and  Telephone  Companies  are  unable  to 
supply  service  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
applicants.  Lack  of  funds  stands  in  the  way 
of  adding   equipment  to  extend  the  lines. 

The  reasons  for  such  a  condition  are 
different  in  different  places,  and  each  case 
must  of  course  be  settled  on  its  merits. 

After  all,  though,  it  isn't  a  question  of 
fairness  or  generosity  to  the  Companies 
so  much  as  a  matter  of  self-interest  to  you. 

How  can  I  assure  myself  good  electric 
service.'*" — that  is  your  pi'oblem.     - 

Your  law-makers  and  public  service  com- 
missioners take  their  authority  from  public 
opinion.  And  public  opinion  divided  by 
the  population  of  j'our  community  is  you. 

"estem  Electric 
Company 

No.  18.  Wherever  electricity  is  called  on  to  render  its 
manifold  services — in  office  or  home,  in  city  or  country- 
Western  Electric,  through  its  46  branch  houses,  makes  the 
distribution  of  electrical  products  more  convenient  and 
more  economical. 
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tion  of  all  the  policies  of  President 
Wilson's  administration,  but  it  is  a 
much  less  effective  campaign  docu- 
ment than  Ray  Stannard  Baker's  ac- 
count of  the  Peace  Conference  or  Pro- 
fessor Dodd's  biography  of  Wilson  be- 
cause it  is  too  obviously  prejudiced  and 
recklessly  overstated.  Its  chief  value 
lies  in  its  refutation  of  some  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  Treaty  by  Mr.  Keynes 
and  other  "liberals." 

An  Introduction  to  the  Peace  Treaties,  by 
Arthur  Pearson  Scott.  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  The  Peace  Conference  Day-by-Day,  by 
Charles  T.  Thompson.  Brentano.  The  Peace  in 
the  Making,  by  H.  Wilson  Harris.  Dutton. 
Some  Problems  of  the  Peace  Conference,  by 
Charles  Homer  Haskins  and  Robert  Howard 
Lord.  Harvard  University  Press.  The  War, 
the  World  and  Wilson,  by  George  Creel.  Har- 
pers. 

Natural  History 

Homing  with  the  Birds,  by  Gene  Stratton- 
Porter.  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)  Curious  ad- 
ventures in  bird  study  and  bird  photography.  If 
you  are  the  sort  of  person  who  studies  birds 
in  your  own  backyard  you  will  find  the  book 
delightful.  There  are  many  excellent  and  in- 
teresting    photographs. 

Science  of  Plant  Life,  by  Edgar  Nelson 
Trauseau.  (New  World  Science  Series.  World 
Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  New  York.)  A  practically 
illustrated  high  school  botany  treating  of  the 
plant  and  its  relation  to  environment.  A  sup- 
plement  to    laboratory   and   field   work. 

Wasp  Studies  Afield,  by  Phil  and  Nellie 
Rau.  (Princeton  University  Press.)  Descrip- 
tive report  covering  four  years'  study  of  many 
species.  A  notably  thoro  work  to  whose  soientifie 
accuracy    is    added    an    entertaining    style. 

The  Human  Side  of  Animals,  by  Royal 
Dixon.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.)  An  in- 
formal gathering  of  facts  to  show  that  animal 
intelligence  differs  from  human  wisdom  in  de- 
gree rather  than  in  kind. 

Famous  Pictures  of  Real  Animals,  by  Lor- 
inda  Munson  Bryant.  (John  Lane  Co.)  Photo- 
graphs of  pictures  and  statuary  of  animals, 
by  artists  old  and  modern,  accompanied  by 
simple  explanatory  text.  Excellent  for  chil- 
dren  of   all   ages. 

History  and  Current  Affairs 

The  National  Government  of  the  United 
States,  by  Everett  Kimball  (Ginn  Co.).  A 
very  up-to-date  civics  textbook  by  the  Professor 
of  Government  in  Smith  College.  Gives  not 
only  the  constitutional  framework  of  the  Gov- 
ernment but  an  accurate  and  adequate  dis- 
cussion of  its  functioning  under  actual  con- 
ditions of   political   life   and   party   struggle. 

International  Waterways,  by  Paul  Mor- 
gan Ogilvie  (Macmillan).  A  useful  handbook 
to  students  of  international  law,  including  a 
historical  discussion  of  the  evolution  of  the 
principles  of  "freedom  of  the  seas"  and  "ac- 
cess to  the  sea"  for  inland  states.  A  reference 
manual  to  treaties  governing  the  navigation 
of  international  waterways  forms  the  second 
section    of   the   book. 

Law  in  the  Modern  State,  by  Leon  Duguit 
(Huebsch).  A  subtle  and  ingenious  French  stu- 
dent of  political  theory  analyzes  the  "myth"  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  central  government  and 
discu.sses  the  mechanism  of  public  administra- 
tion. 

The  Casual  Laborer  and  Other  Essays 
by  Carleton  H.  Parker  (Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Howe).  An  analysis  of  the  psychological  causes 
of  industrial  unrest  among  radical  unskilled 
laborers.  Believes  that  the  I.  W.  W.  and  sim- 
ilar movements  of  revolt  are  not  based  on  any 
social  theory  hut  are  the  instinctive  reaction 
to  abnormal  and  oppressive  living  conditions. 
Explains  the  revolutionary  mind  on  Freudian 
principles. 

The  Law  of  .Struggle,  bv  Hyman  Segal 
(Mas-sada  Pub.  Co.)  "Sensitiveness"  as  the 
cause  of  struggle  and  struggle  as  the  funda- 
mental law  of  life  that  makes  for  progress, 
treated    philosophically 

Studifs  in  the  History  of  Ideas.  (Colymbia 
University  Press.)  First  vo'umes  of  a  series 
from  the  mo.'St  productive  philosophical  depart- 
ment at  present  in  the  country.  Thirteen  papers 
by  Wcodbridge.  Dewey.  Mont.-igue  and  others 
ranging  from   Empedocles  to  the  present  day. 

Under  Caesars'  Shadow,  by  Henry  Francis 
Colby,  D.D.  (Neale  Pub.  Co.)  Studies  from 
the  religious  angle  of  the  careers  of  Au- 
gustus, Tiberius,  Caligula.  Claudius  /ind  Nero, 
whose  shadows  darkened  the  path  of  Jesus. 

The  Good  Man  and  the  Good,  bv  Mary  W. 
Calkins.     (Macmillan     Co.)      An     exhaustive     in- 


troduction to  the  study  of  ethics.  Written  by 
a  professor  of  psychology,  primarily  for  college 
sludents. 

Essays  tn  the  Study  of  Si?:nnese  Painting, 
by  Bernard  Berenson.  (F.  F.  Sherman.) 
Carefully  substantiated  descriptions  and  discus- 
sions of  a  little-known  phase  of  Italian  painting, 
ejfcellently  illustrated.  Mr.  Berenson  is  an  art 
scholar  of  thirty  years'  reputation. 

Psychic  Phenomena 

Life  After  Death,  by  James  H.  Hyslop. 
(E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.)  A  psychic  textbook  in- 
quiring into  the  spiritual  phenomena  of  vari- 
ous   religions,    philosophies    and    civilizations. 

After  Death,  by  W.  T.  Stead.  (George  H. 
Doran  Co.)  Republication  of  the  "Letters  of 
Julia"  with  several  new  "spirit  communica- 
tions." 

The  Seven  Purposes,  by  Margaret  Cameron. 
(Harper  &  Bros.)  Experiences  with  the  plan- 
chette,  recording  conversations  of  information 
and  comfort,  many  bearing  prophecies  about 
the   war. 

The  New  Revelation,  by  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle.  (George  H.  Doran  &  Co.)  An  intensely 
human  narration  of  the  gradual  change  from  a 
strictly  materialistic  viewpoint  to  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  truth  of  spiritualism,  by  a  man  too 
sane,  too  reasoning,  too  thoughtful  to  have  any 
illusions  on  this  much-mooted  subject. 


Textbooks 


How  to  Write  Special  Feature  Articles,  by 
Willard  Grosvenor  Bleyer  (Houghton  Mifflin). 
It  is  now  several  years  since  general  studies 
of  the  science  and  art  of  journalism  began  to 
be  printed  and  specialization  has  begfin.  The 
volume  in  hand  goes  thoroly  into  the  making 
of  the  "feature"  story  and  illustrates  the  cor- 
rect practice  by  numerous  extracts  from  stand- 
ard periodicals.  Every  school  of  journalism  will 
add   this   book   to   its   technical   library. 

What  to  See  in  America,  by  Clifton  John- 
son. (Macmillan  Co.)  A  guide  book  that  makes 
you  really  quite  anxious  to  see  America  first. 
There  is  a  chapter  for  each  state  with  brief 
information  about  the  chief  points  of  scenic, 
artistic  and  historic  interest,  adequate  maps 
and    excellent    photographs. 

Aircraft,  by  Evan  J.  David.  (Scribner's 
Sons.)  A  history  of  aircraft  from  the  glider  up, 
the  development  of  flying  during  the  war,  com- 
mercial flying,  transatlantic  flying,  aero  mail, 
an  explanation  for  the  untechnical  reader  of 
why  planes  fly  and  how  the  most  important 
maneuvers  are  performed.  A  book  for  refer- 
ence    rather     than     general     reading. 

A  Manual  of  Homemaking,  by  Martha  Van 
Rensselear,  Flora  Rose  and  Helen  Canon.  (Mac- 
millan Co.)  Arrangement,  furnishing  and  care 
of  the  modern  house ;  making  of  clothing ; 
planning  and  cooking  meals.  For  the  woman 
who    is    managing    a    household. 

The  Elementary  Nervous  System,  by  G.  H. 
Parker,  professor  of  zoology  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.) 
This  second  monograph  in  the  series  on  ex- 
perimental biology  explains  the  elementary 
nervous  system  as  it  exists  in  the  simpler  forms, 
such    as   sponges,   coelenterates   and   ctenophores. 

The  Gun  Book,  by  Thomas  McKee.  (Henry 
Holt  &  Co.)  Traces  compactly  the  development 
of  military  firearms  from  "Greek  fire"  to  the 
Lewis  and  Browning  guns.  For  boys  of  all 
ages. 

The  A  B  C  of  Aviation,  by  Capt.  Victor 
W.  Page.  (N.  W.  Hcnly  Pub.  Co.)  Complete, 
practical  and  well  illustrated  book,  outlining 
clearly  the  elements  of  aeronautical  engineering. 

Motor  Vehicles  and  Their  Engines,  by  E. 
S.  Eraser  and  R.  B.  Jones  (Van  Nostrand  Co.). 
The  authors  are  both  late  U.  S.  Army  instruct- 
ors in  the  Motor  Transportation  Corps,  and 
they  have  written  a  practical  handbook  on  the 
care,  repair  and  management  of  motor  trucks 
and  automobiles,  for  owners,  chauffeurs,  gar- 
agemen,  and  schools.  There  are  nearly  thVee 
hi:ndred   useful   illustrations. 

Farm  Management,  by  J.  H.  Arnold  (Mac- 
millan Co.),  a  secretary  in  the  Office  of  Farm 
Management,  U.  S.  Dept.  ov  Agriculture,  dis- 
cusses types  of  farms,  advantages  of  situation, 
organization,  business  methods,  crop  and  live 
stock   problems. 

Industrial  Nitrsing,  by  Florence  S.  Wright, 
R.  N.  (Macmillan  Co.).  A  reliable  manual  for 
those  taking  up  this  rather  new  work,  which 
was  started  in  1897  in  a  small  way  by  John 
Wnnamaker  Employees  Benefit  Association,  and 
which  now  has  grown  to  be  a  recognized  pro- 
fession. 

English  for  Coming  Citizens,  by  Henry  H. 
Goldberger.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.)  Simple 
pnd  well  illustrated  lessons  in  spoken  English, 
hnsed  on  the  topic  as  a  starting  point.  A  book 
of   value,   especially   to  teachers. 

The  a  R  C  of  Exhibit  Planning,  by  Evart 
G.    Routzahn    and   Mary   Swain    Routzahn.    (Sur- 


vey and  Exhibit  Series,  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion.) Gives  a  carefully  prepared  and  well  il- 
lustrated plan  which  should  be  studied  by 
communities  and  organizations  contemplating  ex- 
hibits  for  such  or  similar  purposes. 

Human  Conduct,  by  Charles  Clinton  Peters. 
(Macmillan  Co.)  A  combination  text-book  of 
philosophy,  psychology,  logic,  ethics,  treated 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  individuals  control 
of  conduct.  Appropriate  for  secondary  schools 
or   reading   circle. 

Effective  Farming,  by  H.  O.  Sampson,  Pro- 
fessor of  Agriculture,  AVintrop  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College.  (Macmillan  Co.)  A  com- 
prehensive textbook  designed  for  American 
schools,  but  a  book  which  any  student  of  agri- 
culture, any  progressive  farmer,  can  use  to 
good   advantage. 

Mythology  of  All  Aces,  Vol.  III.  (Mar- 
shall Jones  Co.,  Boston.)  Deals  with  the  Celtic 
imageries  still  known  to  us,  gathered  with  dis- 
criminating care  by  Dr.  John  Arnott  Mac- 
cullogh,  and  the  early  beliefs  of  the  Slavs,  by 
Dr.  Jan  Machal.  In  this  volume  is  gathered  ma- 
terial not  new,  but  all  of  which  is  closely  iden- 
tified with  mythology  as  distinct  from  fairy  or 
folk  tale  remnants. 

Swimming  and  Wathrmanship.  by  L.  de  B. 
Handley.  (Macmillan  Co.)  Beginners  and  ex- 
perts can  learn  swimming  from  this  manual  of 
practical  explanation,  easy  to  follow.  Photo- 
graphs  make  each   point   clear. 

Diet  and  Health,  by  Lulu  Hunt  Peters. 
(Reilly  &  Britton  Co.,  Chicago.)  If  you  would 
be  fat  or  thin  follow  Dr.  Peters's  simple  rules 
enjoyably  prescribed.  She  hasn't  much  pa- 
tience with  thin  people,  but  relents  in  a  late 
chapter   and   helps   them   out. 

Architecture  and  Democracy,  by  Claude 
Bragdon.  (Alfred  A.  Knopf.)  Theories  on 
ornament  and  mathematics  and  a  new  art  of 
mobile  color.  A  book  of  distinct  personality  and 
charm. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Color,  by 
Bonnie  E.  Snow  and  Hugo  B.  Frochlich. 
(Prang  O.)  A  guide  to  the  intelligent  use 
of  color  and  an  explanation  of  its  laws  and 
principles.  Contains  many  beautiful  colored 
charts. 

Office  Management,  Its  Principles  and 
Practice,  by  Dr.  Lee  Galloway.  (Ronald  Press.) 
Comprehensive,  alive  and  interesting,  of  prac- 
tical assistance  to  executives.  Valuable  sugges- 
tions for  efficient  office  equipment  and  system. 

Accounting  as  an  Aid  to  Business  Profits, 
by  William  R.  Bassett.  (A.  W.  Shaw  Co.) 
Explains  how  accounting  should  be  made  to 
serve  the  business  man.  Illustrated  with  charts 
and  virritten  with  an  understanding  of  common 
business    troubles. 


Miscellaneous 


The  Young  Man  and  the  Law,  by  Simeon 
E.  Baldwin  (Macmillan).  The  ex-Governor  of 
Connecticut  discusses  the  advantages  and 
drawbacks  of  a  lawyer's  career  in  the  United 
States  and  the  ethical  problems  and  standards 
of    the    profession. 

The  Disillusions  of  a  Crown  Princess,  by 
Princess  Catherine  Radziwill.  (John  Lane  Co.) 
If  you  are  one  of  those  who  find  that  reading 
of  the  domestic  difficulties  of  royalty  makes 
you  more  contented  with  your  own  hard  lot 
you  will  be  interested  by  this  "inside  story"  of 
the    ex-Crowri    Princess   of    Germany. 

The  Romance  of  Aircraft,  by  Laurence 
Yard  Smith.  (F.  A.  Stokes  Co.)  A  history  of 
the  development  of  aviation  with  the  emphasis 
on  its  romantic  rather  than  its  technical  aspect 
and    on    personalities    rather    than    on    planes. 

The  Complete  Opera  Book,  by  Gustav  Kobbe. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.)  It  contains  the  stories 
of  the  operas,  hundreds  of  the  principal  airs 
and  motives,  brief  histories  of  the  composers, 
interesting  facts  about  the  productions  and 
the  singers  who  have  made  certain  roles  fa- 
mous, scores  of  portraits,  some  brief  and  in- 
forming criticism.  The  book  is  arranged  so 
that  it  makes  a  comprehensive,  consecutive  his- 
tory of  the  opera  and  is  intelligently  indexed  so 
that  it  is  possible  to  find  quickly  the  particu- 
lar  bit   of   information    you    want. 

A  Survey  of  Religious  Education  in  thr 
Local  Church,  by  William  Clayton  Bower. 
(University  of  Chicago  Press.)  An  analysis 
of  the  survey  method  as  used  for  social  and 
educational  purposes,  with  practica)  suggestions 
for   adapting   it    to   religious    education. 

SriENDORs  OF  the  Sky,  by  Isabel  M.  Lewis 
(Duffield  &  Co.).  Articles  on  astronomy  that 
tell  in  non-technical  terms  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  understanding  the  planetary  sys- 
tem.     Excellently    illustrated. 

The  Profits  of  Religion,  by  Upton  Sinclair, 
Pasadena,  California.)  The  author  of  "The 
Jungle"  has  taken  to  nruck-raking  the  churches 
• — with  similar  success  at  unearthing  malodorous 
features  and  similar  failure  to  portray  a  truth- 
ful picture. 
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Letters  to  the  Great 
and  the  ]\ear  Great 

By  John  Citizen 

Mr.  Irvin  Cobb, 

Blue  Grass  Region,  Kontiu-kv 

Dear  Cobb:. 

Conjrvatulations  on  that  vote  you 
jrot  in  the  San  Francisco  Convention  I 
Probably  few  votes  cast  in  that  or  any 
other  convention  were  so  spontaneous 
and  unbossed.  Tammany,  Wall  Street, 
the  Administration,  the  Senate,  the 
liquor  interests,  the  hyphenates — not 
your  most  jealous  foe  could  ascribe 
that  vote  (or,  more  exactly,  that  one 
and  one-half  vote)  to  such  influences  or 
to  anything  but  the  admiration  of  a 
neigrhbor  who  knew  you  as  a  man  or 
the  admiration  of  a  stranger  who  knew 
and  loved  you  as  a  journalist.  Perhaps 
if  I  and  Mary  Citizen  had  been  there 
you  might  have  had  two  votes  more. 
And  if  you  had  had  enough  votes  you 
might  have  been  nominated !  iNIany  a 
candidate  has  been  taken  far  more 
seriously  who  deserved  it  far  less.  Of 
one  thing  I  am  certain;  to  judge  from 
photogi-aphs  you  are  certainly  of 
Presidential  size. 

Admiringly   yours, 

.   John    Citizen. 

Premier  Witos, 
Warsaw,  Poland. 

Dear  Sir: 

Being  a  foreigner,  and  ignorant,  no 
doubt  you  meant  no  harm  in  writing  to 
President  Wilson  as  "at  this  hour  of 
our  country's  greatest  need  nearer  and 
dearer  than  ever  to  every  Polish  heart." 
Very  possibly  he  may  stand  high  in  the 
opinion  of  Poland,  but  if  you  were  to 
read  the  American  papers  you  would  see 
that  President  Wilson  was  an  incom- 
petent lunatic,  a  dictator,  a  traitor  to 
the  independence  of  his  country,  the 
enemy  of  the  nation's  liberties,  a  Bol- 
shevist, a  reactionary,  a  tool  of  Eng- 
land, a  tool  of  Germany,  a  man  from 
whom  it  is  imperative  to  save  the  na- 
tion. You  would  learn  that  the  League 
of  Nations,  which  Poland  joined  in  ig- 
norance, is  nothing  but  a  dastardly 
conspiracy  against  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  the  weeping  shade  of  George 
Washington.  You  would  know  that  Wil- 
son committed  unforgivable  sins  in  for- 
eign policy;  to  wit,  being  elected  for 
keeping  us  out  of  war,  entering  the 
war,  not  entering  the  war  soon  enough, 
stopping  too  soon,  imposing  severe 
terms  on  Germany,  letting  Germany  off 
too  lightly,  encouraging  Polish  imperi- 
alism and  disregarding  Poland's  just 
aspirations.  That  some  of  these  charges 
seem  to  contradict  each  other  only  deep- 
ens the  black  wickedness  of  the  man 
who  could  be  guilty  of  them  all.  No, 
say  nothing  good  of  our  President  if 
you  would  please  us,  for  do  not  the  poli- 
ticians tell  us  that  he  is  very  unpopu- 
lar? Sympathetically  yours, 

John  Citizen. 
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High  Living 

which  costs  only  one  cent  per  dish 

'i'he  Quaker  Oats  breakfast  is  the  height  of  good  living,  for  the 
oat  is  the  greatest  food  that  grows. 

Practically  every  element  the  body  needs  is  there  in  right  propor- 
tions. And  in  a  luscious  food.  No  price  could  buy  a  better 
breakfast  for  the  grown-up  or  the  child. 

Vet  you  serve  a  large  dish  for  one  cent — the  cost  of  a  bite  of 
meat. 

Quaker  Oats  yields  i8io  calories  of  ntitriment  per  pound.  It 
supplies  sixteen  elements  in  well-balanced  form.  A  pound  of  round 
steak  yields  890  calories,  and  of  eggs  635. 

One  cup  of  Quaker  Oats  contains  as  many  calories  as  a  pound  of 
fish. 

Food   values 

Xote  how  foods  differ  in  the  cost  per  calory.  These  comparisons 
on  necessary  foods  are  based  on  prices  at  this  writing. 

SB%  less  for  breakfast 

A  Quaker  Oats  l)reakfast  saves  85  per  cent  compared  with  the 
average  meat  breakfast.  It  supplies  supreme  nutrition  for  the  first 
meal  of  the  day.  It  saves  the  average  family  about  35  cents  toward 
costlier  foods  for  dinner. 


Cost  per   1,000  calories 


Quaker  Oats 
Average  meats 


45c 


Average  fish 
Hen's'eggs    . 


50c 
60c 


The  choicest  one- third  of  the  oats 


In  Quaker  Oats  you  get  just  queen 
grains  flaked.  All  the  puny,  insipid  grains 
are     discarded.       A     bushel     of    choice     oats 


yields  only  ten  pounds  of  Quaker.  Yet 
these  rich,  flavory  oat  flakes  cost  you  no 
extra    price.      Be    wise    enough   to   get    them. 


Packed  in  sealed  round  packages  with  removable  cover 


^The  Best  Man  in  My  Town  Is  B.  P." 

One  of  our  favorite  manuscripts  in  the  "Best  Person  in  Your  Town"  contest,  this  answer  would 
have  appeared  in  The  Independent  weeks  since  had  it  not  been  for  the  shortage  of  white  paper 
and  other  arbitrary  things  of  a  similar  nature  that  make  editors'  lives  miserable.  In  our 
opinion  B.  P.  is  a  "real"  best  person,  upright,  kind  and  courageous — but  let  him  speak  for  himself 


BP.  he  is  commonly  called  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  son  and 
•  nephews  with  the  same  family 
name  and  who  have  grown  into  promi- 
nence in  the  small  town.  A  cordial  hand- 
clasp, a  smile  which  lights  up  his  face, 
a  trust  in  his  fellowman,  and  a  big  heart 
make  Ben  Wade  a  universal  favorite. 
People  in  trouble  turn  to  Ben  Wade  for 
sympathy  and  help  as  naturally  as  the 
sunflowers  turn  toward  the  sun. 

Since  early  manhood  he  has  lived  on 
his  farm  at  the  edge  of  town  and 
tillf'd  many  of  its  acres  himself  just 
as  tho  his  name,  as  president,  was  not 
printed  on  the  letterheads  of  the  single 
bank  of  the  village  and  as  if  his  money 
had  not  helped  finance  all  of  the  vil- 
lage enterprizes.  No  church  for  miles 
around  has  been  built  without  his  own- 
ing many  bricks  in  its  walls  and  the 
famous  boys'  school  of  his  own  town 
long  ago  became  his  special  hobby.  But 
Ben  Wade  dresses  little  better  than  his 
hired  man,  and  if  he  loans  out  money 
it  is  as  much  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  borrower  as  for  the  interest. 

In  the  church  of  his  own  denomina- 
tion Ben  Wade  is  one  of  the  official 
board.  He  and  his  family  are  there  as 
regularly  on  Sundays  as  the  minister. 
He  thinks,  too,  that  in  the  best  sense  it 
pays  to  quit  work  a  little  early  on 
Wednesdays  and  go  to  prayer  meet- 
ing, even  tho  his  neighbors  are  some- 
times roused  from  their  slumbers  by 
the  calling  of  his  hogs  on  his  return. 
After  breakfast,  even  in  haying  time, 
the  chairs  are  pushed  back  while  Ben 


B.  P. — otherwise  Ben  Wade — of  McKenzie, 
Tennessee,  is  willing  to  help  anyone  who 
wants  to  lead  an  honest,  useful  and  God- 
fearing  life 

Wade  reads  a  few  words  from  the 
Good  Book  and  leads  the  household  in 
prayer. 

Tho  well  past  seventy  there  is  no  one 
in  the  neighborhood  younger  of  spirit 
than  he  nor  could  a  more  tireless 
worker  be  found.  Before  his  return 
from  a  business  trip  to  the  city  he  vis- 
ited every  boy  of  his  acquaintance, 
whether  he  were  then  in  the  Confeder- 
ate Home  or  a  Freshman  in  the  Uni- 
versity. If  the  pastor's  salary  and  con- 
ference expenses  were  falling  short  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  year,  Ben  Wade 
could  get  more  contributions  than  all 
,the  other  members  of  the  official  board 
combined.  Even  tho  the  meetings  of 
the  committee  to  erect  a  war  memorial 


drew  well  on  into  the  night,  he  was 
there  to  the  close  and  next  morning  his 
list  of  subscribers  had  already  grown 
long  before  a  single  name  had  been 
added  to  most  of  the  lists. 

But  after  all  what  Ben  Wade  will 
be  remembered  longest  for,  perhaps, 
is  the  class  of  boys  which  he  taught 
in  Sunday  school.  He  took  them  when 
they  were  "little  shavers,"  as  he  called 
them,  and  he  kept  them  till  they  were 
men  grown.  Ben  Wade  has  not  the 
remotest  acquaintance  with  modern 
theories  of  pedagogy,  but  somehow  he 
got  the  idea  across  to  those  boys  that 
they  must  lead  honest,  useful,  and 
God-fearing  lives.  Sometimes  the  boys 
whispered  and  were  a  bit  restless,  but 
they  loved  their  teacher.  As  they  left 
home,  some  of  them  for  college,  Ben 
Wade  loaned  them  money  to  help  se- 
cure an  education.  When  one  of  them 
entered  the  business  world,  it  was  Ben 
Wade  who  gave  the  support  and  en- 
couragement, which  he  most  needed. 
When  another  of  them  returned  as  the 
circuit  preacher,  it  was  Ben  Wade's 
horse  that  carried  him  to  his  charges. 
In  vacation  time  when  the  boys  came 
back  to  the  place  of  their  birth  or  else 
to  visit  their  Alma  Mater,  they  did  not 
rest  until  they  had  been  out  to  see  Ben 
Wade.  From  early  summer  till  late  fall 
his  home  was  filled  with  guests  and 
during  the  day  scarcely  a  train  ar- 
rived which  his  automobile  did  not 
meet.  From  no  one  did  they  receive 
quite  so  hearty  a  welcome  as  from  Ben 
Wade  himself. 


For  This  Have  We  Congress 


portance  to  the  nation  and  consuming 
a  large  part  of  the  time  of  Congress 
failed  to  pass;  some  of  these,  indeed, 
did  not  even  reach  the  floor  of  either 
House.  After  a  year  of  debate  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  was  killed;  the 
restoration  of  the  nation  to  a  peace- 
time basis  is  yet  to  be  accomplished. 
The  Kendrick-Kenyon  bill,  now  known 
as  the  Gronna  bill,  providing  for  fed- 
eral regulation  of  the  meat  industry 
— a  measure  vigorously  fought  by  the 
meat  packers,  if  enacted  and  enforced, 
should  have  wrought  a  decrease  in  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  of  one  of  the 
staple  articles  of  food.  Another  meas- 
ure of  import  to  the  purchaser,  intro- 
duced but  not  passed,  is  the  French 
"truth  in  fabric,"  or  "honest  cloth," 
bill,  designed  to  prevent  "deceit  and 
profiteering  that  result  from  the  unre- 
vealed  presence  of  substitutes  for  vir- 
gin wool  in  woven  fabrics  purporting 
to  contain  wool,  and  in  garments  or 
articles  of  apparel  made  therefrom," 
by  providing  that  tags  be  used  to  show 
the  contents  of  the  fabric — virgin  wool, 
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(Continued  from  page  168) 
shoddy,  cotton,  and  silk,  and  the  rela- 
tive proportion  or  percentage  of  each, 
together  with  the  registration  number 
of  the  person,  firm  or  corporation  mak- 
ing the  fabric.  The  Curtis-Gard  child 
labor  bill,  providing  for  the  regulation 
of  employment  of  minors  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  their  compul- 
sory education  and  for  a  school  census, 
was  not  reported  out  of  either  com- 
mittee, altho,  like  the  two  preceding 
measures,  it  was  backed  by  the  Na- 
tional Consumers'  League  and  other 
organizations  working  for  social  wel- 
fare and  having  the  highest  scientific 
standing.  The  Sheppard-Towner  bill, 
providing  for  federal  aid  in  the  pro- 
tection of  maternity  and  infancy,  to 
the  end  that  over  17,000  mothefs  (23,- 
000  in  1919)  and  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  million  babies  under  one  year  of  age 
who  die  yearly  from  causes  in  the  main 
preventable  may  be  saved  to  the  na- 
tion— a  bill  formulated  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Federal  Government 
share  with  the  States  the  responsibility 
for  the   care  of  mothers   and  babies — 


also  failed  of  passage.  The  Smith- 
Towner  education  bill,  prepared  by  the 
National  Education  Association  and 
backed  by  practically  all  of  the  educa- 
tional forces  of  the  country,  providing 
for  a  Federal  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, with  a  Secretary  in  the  Cabinet, 
was  one  of  the  measures  not  reported 
our  of  committee.  Other  measures  not 
passed  were  the  resolution  granting  to 
the  Executive  power  to  accept  a  man- 
date over  Armenia,  the  Lane-Mondell 
bill,  providing  for  land  distribution 
among  soldiers,  and  the  Plumb  railroad 
bill.  "More  to  the  credit  of  Congress  is 
its  failure  to  pass  the  soldiers'  bonus 
bill  (passed  by  the  House  but  not  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate),  and  the  "sedi- 
tion" bills,  presented  by  those  who  •• 
would  by  this  means  have  treated  \ 
symptoms  rather  than  causes  of  our  J 
malady.  '■■ 

The  Sixty-sixth  Congress  will  be  i 
known  in  history  as  a  reveler  in  in-  l 
vestigations.  Over  eighty  were  ordered  i 
by  the  House  and  Senate — one  in  every  g 
four  working  days. 
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The  resolutions  for  investijrations 
were  most  inclusive  as  to  subject  mat- 
ter, ranjrinjr  from  those  to  invest itrate 
"LcinsiniT  resisrnation  and  affairs  of 
other  cabinet  officers,"  the  "suspension 
of    Miss   Alice    Wood,    school    teacher," 


Kehon    Harding 

The  pot  calls  the  kettle  black 

the  "acceptance  of  gifts  by  President," 
"whether  Henry  Ford  benefited  from 
improvement  of  River  Rouge,  Mich.," 
the  "discrimination  against  individual 
hackmen  in  District  of  Columbia," 
"prices  of  men's  collars,"  the  "eligibili- 
ty of  Victor  Berger,"  "use  of  power  by 
Postmaster  General,"  "living  conditions 
of  trainmen  who  lie  over  between 
trips,"  the  "status  of  C.  K.  Martens,  of 
Russia,"  and  "garden,  city,  and  suburb 
movement  in  Europe"  to  those  investi- 
gating "influenza,"  "United  States 
Grain  Corporation  officials  involved  in 
alleged  speculations,"  the  "strike  of 
railroad  employees,"  the  "Shipping 
Board,"  "alleged  chemical  treatment  of 
certain  foods,"  "wheat  problems  in 
Southwest,"  the  "charges  against  Louis 
F.  Post,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor," 
the  "high  prices  of  meat  and  food,  and 
profiteering,"  the  "coal  strike,"  the 
"shortage  and  prices  of  sugar,"  the 
"strike  of  telephone  and  telegraph 
operators,"  the  "high  cost  of  living," 
the  "action  by  the  Attorney  General  on 
Louisiana  sugar  situation,"  "print 
paper  as  to  prices  and  discrimination," 
"Mexican  situation,"  "Bolsheviki  prop- 
aganda," and  "campaign  expenses." 

Among  the  more  important  investi- 
gations made  are  those  concerning  war 
expenditures,  the  Shipping  Board,  the 
sugar  situation,  and  the  meat  packers. 

Only  a  few  reports  of  the  investiga- 
tions actually  undertaken  have  thus 
far  been  made,  the  work  not  being  com- 
pleted. A  vast  amount  of  testimony  has 
been  taken  which  lies  entombed  in 
printed  reports  that  will  never  be  read. 
Nor  can  one  hope  for  more  in  the  way 
of  results — at  least  before  the  first 
Tuesday  in  November. 

The  Sixty-sixth  Congress  has  al- 
ready taken  its  place  in  history.  The 
Congressional  post-mortem  boast  of  a 
Republican  leader  may  load  official 
documents  with  assurances  to  the  world 
that  the  "record  of  diligent  and  intel- 
ligent consideration  of  the  public  busi- 
ness; careful  scrutiny  of  and  economy 
in  appropriations;   and  wise,  construe- 


The  Public  Confidence 


An  important  part  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Bell  System  is  to  keep 
the  public  informed  concerning  all 
matters  relating  to  the  telephone. 

We  consider  this  an  essential  part 
of  our  stewardship  in  the  operation 
of  this  public  utility.  It  is  due  not 
only  the  1 30,000  shareholders,  but 
it  is  due  the  whole  citizenship  of 
the  country. 

We  have  told  you  of  new  inven- 
tions to  improve  service,  of  the  growth 
of  service,  of  problems  involved  in 
securing  materials,  employing  and 
training  workers,  of  financing  new 
developments,  and  of  rates  necessary 
to  maintain  service. 

You  have  been   taken   into   our 


confidence  as  to  what  we  are  doing, 
how  we  do  it,  why  we  do  it.  You 
have  been  told  of  our  efforts  to  meet 
unusual  conditions;  of  how  we  have 
bent  every  energy  to  provide  service 
in  the  face  of  storms,  floods,  fires. 

It  is  an  enormous  task  today  to 
provide  adequate  service  in  the  face 
of  shortage  of  workers,  raw  mate- 
rials, manufacturing  production  and 
transportation. 

Nevertheless  the  service  of  the 
Bell  System  has  been  improved  and 
extended  this  year.  Over  350,000 
new  stations  have  been  put  into 
operation.  And  the  loyal  workers 
of  the  Bell  System  are  establishing 
new  records  for  efficiency  and  will 
establish  new  records  for  service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Servic€ 


"Beginner's 


Now  is  the  time  to  replenish  your 
Sketching  Outfit. 

Easels,  Camp  Stools,  Umbrellas, 
Canvas.  Academy  Boards,  Colors, 
Brushes,  etc. 

The   Beginner's   Box,   as   illustrated, 
$3.00.     Full  line  of  boxes  of   Oil, 
Water    Color    and    China    Painting, 
Pastel  and  Crayon  Drawing. 
Catalogue  sent  on  request 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 

101   Fulton   Street,    New  York 
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For  a  Comfort  Shave 

Soften  the  beard  before  lathering 

This  is  the  new  way  which  does  away  with  futile  and 
irksome  "rubbing  in"  and  hot  towels.  Try  it  tomorrow 


For  generations  men  have 
sought  to  soften  their  beards  with 
hot  towels  and  by  rubbing  the 
lather  in. 

Now  a  new  method  has  been 
perfected.  Shavaid  has  shown 
men  the  nation  over  the  way  to 
more  comfortable  shaving. 

Just  squeeze  a  small  quantity 
out  of  the  sanitary  collapsible 
tube  and  spread  it  on  your  dry 
beard  with  the  tips  of  your  fin- 
gers. Then  apply  your 
favorite  lather  with  your 
brush  as  usual. 

Note    the    cooling, 


soothing  sensation.  Note  how 
the  lather  stays  moist  and  creamy 
on  your  face.  And  as  the  razor 
glides  over  your  skin,  you  will 
be  surprised  to  see  how  smoothly 
and  easily  your  beard  conies  ofif. 
No  "pull."  No  drawn,  smarting 
sensation,  even  after  a  closer 
shave  than  usual.  For  Shavaid 
keeps  your  skin  perfectly  normal. 
Nor  will  you  need  a  lotion  after 
shaving.  Shavaid  is  in  itself  a 
soothing,  healing  emol- 
lient. And  its  daily  use 
will  keep  your  skin  clear 
and  firm  in  tone. 


Shavaid 


In  50-cent  Tubes — Buy  From  Your  Druggist 
BAUER  &  BLACK        Chicago        New  York        Toronto 

Makers  ofStsrile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 


The  teachers  EXCHANGE 

OF  BOSTON  120  BOYLSTON  ST 

RECOMMENDS  TEACHERS,  TUTORS  AND  SCHOOLS 


SPEAKERS: 


We  usBist  lu  preparing  material  foi 
special  articles,  papers,  speeches,  de- 
bates. Expert,  scholarly  service.  AUTHORS  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  Suite  42,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  iork. 


How  About  Your  Lawn? 

— do  you  have  trouble  keeping  the  grass  cut  and  sod  rolled? 


The  Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower  has  sim- 
plified the  Krass  cutting  problem  for  hun- 
dreds of  largre  estates,  publitf  parks,  colleges, 
golf  clubs,   etc. 

Wherever  the  Ideal  is  used,  labor 
troubles  vanish  and  smooth,  velvety  lawns 
are   maintained   at   a   minimum   expense. 

The  Ideal  will  cut  from  four  to  five  acres 
of  grass  per  day  ;  doing  the  work  of  five  or 
six  hard  working  men  with  hand  mowers. 
Moreover,  the  Ideal  is  a  power  mower 
and     roller    in    one — the    sod     is     continually 


kept  smooth  and  firm  because  it  is  rolled 
every   time  the   grass   is   cut. 

There  is  still  time  to  get  your  Ideal  and 
making  a  big  saving  on  the  care  of  your 
lawn  this  Fall,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
your  machine  ready  for  the  early  Spring 
rolling    and    mowing. 

Furnished  with  riding  trailer  at  nom- 
inal extra  cost ;  also  with  special  set  of 
blades  for  use  on  putting  greens. 

You  can  secure  the  Ideal  through  your 
dealer  or  direct  from  factory.  For  Cata- 
logue   and    complete   details,    address 


IDEAL  POWER  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 
425  KALAMAZOO  STREET  R.    E.    OLDS,    Chairman  LANSING.  MICHIGAN 

New   York.   270   West   St.  Chicago.    533   S.    Dearborn    St.  Portland,    55    N.    Front    St. 


IDEAL   POWER  LAW^N    MO^^^ER, 


tive,  progressive  legislation"  consti- 
tutes "the  finest  record  ever  made  in 
the  same  period  by  an  American  Con- 
gress." No  such  flights  of  oratory  can, 
however,  change  the  place  which  this 
Congress  has  made  for  itself.  Faced 
by  post-war  problems  of  reconstruc- 
tion, national  and  international,  prob- 
lems more  tremendous  than  any  before 
in  the  nation's  history.  Congress  has 
failed,  with  any  degree  of  adequacy, 
to  measure  up  to  the  demands  made 
upon  it.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most 
partizan  of  all  Congresses.  It  has  con- 
demned to  its  death  "the  President's" 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  It  has  left  the 
country  nearly  two  years  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  still  a  nation  at 
war.  It  has  ignored  responsibility  for 
human  suffering  at  our  doors.  It  ad- 
journs, its  members  to  attend  to  their 
own  and  their  friends'  political  for- 
tunes, the  problems  of  the  people  and 
of  other  peoples,  so  far  as  these  should 
concern  us,  unsolved. 

That  a  record  such  as  this  could  be 
written  by  any  Congress  is  possible 
only  because  of  our  "fatuous  faith"  in 
our  public  men  and  our  lack  of  intelli- 
gent interest  in  affairs  of  government. 

The  outstanding  conviction  in  my 
mind  from  months  spent  in  Washing- 
ton is  that  we,  the  public,  must  do 
more  than  give  proxies.  We  must  know 
what  our  representatives  do  after  we 
have  voted  them  this  power. 

On  November  2  we  shall  be  put  to 
the  tsst.  Are  we  to  make  possible  a 
duplication  of  the  record  of  the  Sixty- 
sixth    Congress   by   the    Sixty-seventh? 

New  York  City 

Meet  the  American  Idol 

{Continued  from  page  171) 

him.  One  day  when  he  was  pitching 
for  the  Red  Sox  against  the  Athletics 
a  formidable  batter  came  up  to  the 
plate.  "Don't  groove  the  ball  for  him. 
He'll  knock  it  out  of  the  park,"  ad- 
vised  a   teammate. 

"Who's  he?"  asked  Ruth,  unim- 
pressed. 

"He's  Home  Run  Baker,"  whispered 
his  comrade  excitedly. 

"Who's  he?""  repeated  the  young 
pitcher  impassively.  He  grooved  the 
ball  and  struck  Baker  out. 

He     played     two     seasons     with    the 
Red    Sox    and    helped    them    to   win    a 
world's    championship    series.    He    was      I 
getting   a   big   salary    and   the    world's       | 
series   money    was    a    fortune   in    addi- 
tion.   Ruth    had    money    to    spend    and 
his   first  use   of   it  was   characteristic.      I 
He  went  to  his  adviser.  Brother  Paul,      | 
with   a  plan  for  setting  his  father  up 
in  business.  Brother  Paul  pretended  to 
listen  to  the  project  coldly    (the  boy's 
mother  had  long  been  dead). 

"Maybe  your  father  wouldn't  do  well 
in  business,"  said  Brother  Paul.  "He 
never  was  successful,  you  know.  He 
never  gave  you  a  good  home.  I  can't 
see  that  you  owe  him  anything." 

Ruth  looked  disappointed.  He  was 
used  to  acting  on  Brother  Paul's  ad- 
vice. But  this  was  one  time  when  he 
decided  for  himself.  His  face  cleared 
up    after    a  few   seconds   and   he    said 
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quietly:  "He  may  ch  well.  He  never 
had  a  fair  chance.  Anyhow,  he's  my 
father." 

Then  Brother  Paul  smiled:  "That's 
the  spirit,  George,"  he  said.  "Go  on 
with  youi  plan.  I  hope  it  will  work 
splendidly." 

The  plan  did  work  well.  Old  Man 
Ruth  was  fairly  successful  during  the 
short  remaining  term  of  his  life  and 
his  son  was  proud  of  him. 

Ruth  did  good  pitching  for  the  Red 
Sox.  He  liidn't  know  that  the  Athletics 
were  invincible  so  he  went  aheatl  and 
beat  them.  But  his  ability  to  knock 
home  runs  and  bring  other  runners 
across  the  plate  with  him  made  him  too 
valuable  to  use  as  a  pitcher  who  of 
necessity  would  have  to  rest  two-thirds 
of  the  time.  So  the  Red  Sox  put  him  at 
first  base  and  he  came  to  bat  every 
day  they  played.  And  he  did  things  in 
home  run  getting  that  had  never  been 
done  before. 

During  April  of  last  year  he  made 
one  home  run,  during  May  two,  during 
June  four,  July  nine,  August  seven, 
September  six.  Only  nine  of  these 
homers  were  made  in  Boston ;  the 
others  while  he  was  on  the  road.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  he  played  no  favor- 
ites ;  he  got  at  least  three  home  runs 
at  the  expense  of  every  opposing  club. 
From  the  Detroit  pitchers  he  got  seven 
home  runs.  But  there  was  an  exception 
— Washington.  He  got  no  home  run 
from  Washington  till  the  very  end  of 
the  season.  On  July  5,  July  18,  and 
August  24,  respectively,  Ruth  made 
two  home  runs  and  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened on  June  5.  He  kept  wh'acking 
out  the  longest  hits  ever  seen ;  over 
fences  and  over  grandstands  that  had 
never  been  so  traversed  before.  He 
had  opposing  pitchers  in  a  state  of 
nervous  prostration.  When  they  saw 
Ruth  at  the  bat  they  felt  like  the  coon 
did  when  he  saw  Davy  Crockett  point 
his   rifle. 

The  most  impressive  thing  happened 
in  Cleveland  on  July  18  of  last  year. 
Lee  Fohl,  the  manager,  sent  in  Coumbe 
to  pitch  against  Ruth  when  the  bases 
were  full.  Ruth  hit  a  terrific  liner  that 
scored  four  runs  and  won  the  game 
for  the  Red  Sox.  Fohl  immediately  re- 
signed. 

Much  to  his  disgust  more  and  more 
pitchers  began  to  "walk"  Ruth;  they 
wouldn't  give  him  a  crack  at  the  ball. 
Still  when  the  season  closed  his  posi- 
tion as  Home  Run  King  was  safely 
established  for  the  time  being  and  he 
thought  that  under  the  circumstances 
he  ought  to  be  getting  $20,000  per 
year.  There  was  a  bitter  controversy, 
echoes  of  which  are  still  resounding 
thru  the  baseball  papers,  and  the  Bos- 
tons sold  Ruth  to  the  Yankees  for 
.  $125,000.  They  also  satisfied  Ruth's  sal- 
ary requirements. 

Mr.  Harry  Frazee,  president  of  the 
Red  Sox,  came  out  with  a  statement 
justifying  his  action  in  parting  with 
Ruth.  He  admits  that  Ruth  broke  the 
home  run  record  last  season,  but  asks 
what  guarantee  there  is  that  he  would 
continue  as  well  as  he  had  begun.  He 
might  even  fall  ill  and  then  where 
'Would  the  club  be?  Let  the  Boston  fans 


BRONZE  TABLETS 

FREE  BOOK  OF  DESIGNS 

Jno.  "Williams.  Inc..  Bronze  Foundry 

(Dept.  24.)  556  "W.  27th  St.,  New  York  City 


Are  You  Interested  in 
Your  Family  History? 

Our  new  catalogue 
contains  about  4000 
Titles  of  Genealogy 
and  Town  History, 
and  will  be  mailed  on 
receipt  of  5c.  in 
stamps. 

Goodspeed's    Bookshop 

Boston,  Mass. 


Higher  Interest  Rates 

Owing  to  a  general  advance  in  interest 
rates,  we  Bhall  for  a  short  time  ot  least, 
be  able  to  get  Seven  Per  Cent  for  our 
customers  on  First  Mortgage  Loans. 
We  suggest  that  you  take  advantage  of 
this  and  arrange  to  take  some  of  these 
loans  at  the  higher  rate.  Good  loans  are 
offering.  Write  for  Loan  Lint  No.  7 1  0 

Perkins  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered  there 
are  few  Indeed  not  open  to  criticism.  Absolute 
safety  Is  the  first  rerjuisite  and  adequate  and  uni- 
form return  equally  important,  and  these  seem 
incompatible.  Aside  from  government  bunds,  the 
return  under  which  is  small,  there  is  nothing  more 
sure  and  certain  than  an  annuity  with  the 
METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by 
uhich  tlie  income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  life- 
time is  larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
eciual  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for  sav- 
ings, or  invested  in  securities  giving  reasonable 
safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $5,0  00  by  a  man  aged 
07  would  provide  an  annual  income  of  $623.00 
absolutely  beyond  (niestion  of  doubt.  The  Annuity 
Department.  METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY, XcH  Yorl;.  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at    any   age,    male   or   female. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


Dr.Esen\Vem 
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'Craining  jor  /Tuthorship 

HoW  to  Write,  what  to  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell . 

^^^     Cultivate  your  mind.  DeVelop 

>«^^^^H^\  yourliterary  gifts. Master  the 

art  of  self-e?Cpression.Make 

your  spare  time  profitable. 

Turn  your  ideas  into  dollai-s. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott"s  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,   helpful  advice,  g  Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  itories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  lime — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from, 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  ^ency 'doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recornmending  our  courses. 

We  publish  Tht  Writer's  Library,  13  volumes;  descriptive 
booklet  free.  We  also  publish  The  Writer' t  Monthly,  the  lead- 
ing magazine  for  literary  workers;  sample  copy  20  cents,  annual 
subscription    $2.00.     Besides   our  teaching  service,^  we  offer  a 

150-Page  illustrated  catalogue  tree.  PUa,e  AJdreia 

Xfte  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.  304   Springfield, Mass. 

STABl-ISMED  IS9T  INCOt^PORATED   |904 
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DEAN   ACADEMY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS.       54th  YEAR 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  home- 
like atmosphere,  thorough  and  efficient  training 
in  every  department  of  a  liroad  culture,  a  loyal 
and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal  endowment  per- 
mits liberal  terms,  $350-$4so  per  year.  Special 
course    in    Domestic    Science. 

Fur    catalogue   and    information   address 
ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE.  Litt.D..  Principal 


Book  on  Law  Free 


Write  today  for  our  new  171-pap:e  book 
on     The  Power  of  Law  Training-/'  It  carries 


ntal  and  inapinng'  measaere  to  cvc.y  aiiiuii.iuu» 
an.  rind  out  about  the  opportunltiea  that  await 
e  law  trained  man.  Find  out  how  you  can  learn 
om  masters  of  the  law  right  in  your  own  home, 
.  obhgatiuns.  The  book  is  absolutely  TREE, 
7  while  we  are  making  a 

-      _r price  offer. 

American  Correspondence  Schcol  of  Law 
249C  Manhattan  Hdg.  Chicago,  Illinois 


Write  Today-j°7, 


WESTERN  RESERVE 
ACADEMY 

25  miles  from  Cleveland.  Million  dollar  en- 
dowment and  equipment.  New  Gymnasium. 
Preparation  for  any  college.  Unusual  opportuni- 
ties in  Agriculture.  Small  Classes.  Christian 
Influences.  Moderate  Charges.  Write  for  book 
of  views  and  a  catalog.  Address  the  Secretary, 
Hudson,    Ohio. 


NEW-CHURCH  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

48  Quincy  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Established  1866.     Three  years*    course.      College  preparation 
desired.     The  curriculum  includes  systematic  study  uf  the  theolog- 
ical writing's  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  and  spiritual  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures.     Courses  by  correspondence  when  desired 
For  catalogue  and  information,  address 

WILLIAM  li.  WORCESTER,  President. 


HOME 
STUDY 

(28tli  Year) 


Courses  in  more 
than  40  subjects 
are  given  by  cor- 
respondence. 

Address 


«fl 


Eift  UninrrsitH  of  dtftra^o 


(Div.  VI)    ChiraKo.    111. 


Learn  to  Dance! 

Tou  can  learn  Fox-Trot,  One-Step.  Two-Step, 
Waltz  and  latest  "up-to-the-minute"  society 
dances  in  your  own  home  by  the  wonderful 
Peak  System  of  Mail  Instruction. 
New  Diagram  Method.  Easily  learned; 

BO  music  needed:    thousands  taueht  successfully. 
Write  for  .Special  Terni».  Send  today 
for  FREE  information  and  snrpriBinKly  low  offer. 

WILUAM  CHANDLER  PEAK,  M.  B. 
Doom  530.  821  Crescent  Place— Chicago.  III. 


Do  Twice  the  Work  with  Half 
the  Effort 

Edward  Earle  Purinton,  World  Famous  Business 
Elfficiency  Expert,  Now  Tells  You  How. 


HOW  many  things  have 
you  failed  to  do  that 
would  have  advanced  you  in 
business — simply  because  you 
could  not  find  time? 

At  this  very  moment  there 
are  things  on  your  desk 
which  should  be  done  im- 
mediately. You're  going  to 
do  them  all — when  you  can 
find  time — but  you  never  will 
until  you  learn  the  secret  of 
getting  things  done  with 
little  effort. 

This  wonderful  secret  has  been  discov- 
ered by  Edward  Earle  Purinton,  one  of 
America's  foremost  Business  Efficiency  Ex- 
perts. Purinton's  secret  enables  you  to 
take  things  easier — yet  get  more  work  done. 
What  formerly  took  days  of  high-pressure 
work,  you  can  now  do  with  casual  ease  in 
a    few    hours'    time.      You    will    have    more 


— """1 

INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION,  [ 

Dept.   P,   3U   Sixth   Ave.,   N.   Y.  j 

You    may   send   me   the   complete    Purinton     l 

Efficiency    Course.      Within    5    days   after   re-     ■ 

».^:»4-    T    ....'ll    ^I^l.....    ««-..»^;i    :.. 1    <»n   t\e\       ■ 


ceipt  I  will  either  remail  it  or  send  you  $7.00 
in  full  payment. 

Name    

Address     


time  for  rest  and  recreation. 
Difficult  mental  work  be- 
comes as  easy  as  addressing 
an  envelope. 

This       wonderful       secret, 
which       thousands      of      big 
business   men   are   now  using 
with   amazing  results,   is  dis- 
closed in  the   Purinton   seven 
manual    coui-se     in     Personal 
Eflrciency.       In    seven     hours 
of     vitally     interesting     read- 
ing  you    will    be    able    to    ap- 
ply   to    your     daily    life    the 
whole    of    Mr.    Purinton's    remarkable    idea 
which     literally     makes     supermen     out     of 
everyday   men. 

Send  No  Money 

Simply  mail  the  coupon.  We  will  send 
you,  charges  prepaid,  the  complete  Purin- 
ton Practical  Course  in  Personal  Efficiency. 
Keep  it  five  days.  Then  if  not  satisfied, 
send  it  back  and  you  owe  nothing.  If  you 
are  pleased  it  costs  you  only  $7.00  in  full 
payment.  Mail  the  coupon  now,  while  you 
liave  the  opportunity. 


Independent  Corporation 

Dept.  p.,   311   Sixth  Ave.,  New  York 
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who  are  blaming  him  for  sending  away 
a  star  pause  and  consider  that  a  well 
balanced,  smoothly  working  club  some- 
times does  better  without  stars.  And 
anyhow  Ruth  made  a  contract  and 
then  refused  to  live  up  to  it. 

Apparently,  therefore,  Mr.  Frazee 
and  his  associates  are  satisfied.  As  to 
the  Yankees  they  are  more  than  satis- 
fied. They  are  on  the  broad  grin.  Ruth 
is  making  his  phenomenal  performance 
of  last  year  look  like  thirty  cents.  On 
June  30  of  last  year  Ruth  had  only 
seven  "homers  for  the  season;  June  30, 
1920,  he  had  twenty-three,  on  July  21 
he  had  thirty-two.  It  looks  as  if  he  is 
going  to  double  last  year's  tally — at 
any  rate  bat  out  fifty  homers  this  sea- 
son. 

Polo  Ground  fans  have  been  greatly 
stimulated,  excited  and  increased  in 
numbers  and  save  and  excepting  Ruth 
they  can't  see  anyone  as  a  hero.  He 
has  his  team  well  up  in  front  and  a 
likely  contender  for  the  championship. 
Sometimes  he  disappoints  his  worship- 
pers, but  not  often.  Once  recently  he 
struck  out  five  times  in  one  day  and 
was  so  mad  he  smashed  his  bat.  Since 
then  he  has  made  more  homers. 

Take  it  on  the  whole,  things  are  go- 
ing mighty  well  with  the  boy  from  St. 
Mary's.  They're  using  him  and  his  ca- 
reer there  now  as  an  inspiration  to 
other  boys.  Quite  often  he  runs 
down  to  see  them.  He  is  not  a 
talker,  but  his  memory  is  good. 
He  is  still  a  boy  and  the  adula- 
tion he  receives  is  certainly  welcome. 
But  it  has  not  unduly  swelled  his  head. 
He  has  taken  up  golf  and  married  a 
beautiful  girl,  so  his  time  is  fully  and 
pleasantly  occupied.  As  a  special  favor 
to  him  Yankee  club  officials  avoid  giv- 
ing out  his  home  address.  He  wants 
and  is  entitled  to  his  private  life. 

Baseball  stars  as  a  rule  do  not  re- 
main long  in  the  firmament.  Ten  years 
is  a  long  time  for  one  of  them  to  stay 
in  the  front  rank.  Ruth  is  so  strong 
and  sound  that  he  may  last  much  long- 
er than  the  average.  Then  again  he 
may  develop  into  a  Nestor  of  the  game 
like  Comiskey,  lasting  practically  for- 
ever, while  succeeding  generations  of 
youngsters  sit  at  his  feet  and  learn. 

Failing  that,  Ruth  will  probably  be 
all  right  anyhow.  His  outlook  on  life 
is  kindly  but  shrewd.  He  has  various 
sources  of  income  in  addition  to  his 
salary  and  he  is  not  spending  all  he 
makes.  When  baseball  finishes  with 
him  Ruth  will  have  money.  Being  a 
likable  young  man  he  will  also  have 
friends  who  are  willing  to  do  real 
services  for  him.  He  will  probably 
have  his  choice  of  a  dozen  good  busi- 
ness offers. 

And  he  may  turn  them  all  down  and 
decide  to  go  it  alone  in  some  field  of 
big  business.  If  he  does  his  admirers 
will  expect  him  to  make  good.  They 
say  he  has  business  sense. 

Woodhaven,  New  York 


Doctor  (complacently) — You  cough  more 
easily  this  morning. 

Patient  (querulously) — I  ought  to,  I. 
practiced  nearly   all  night. — Exchange. 
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If  We  Had  Anarchy  Tomorro>v 

{Continued  from   page  U!9) 

ment  is  the  care  of  those  unable  to 
support  themselves,  such  as  paupers, 
the  a^ed,  the  sick  poor,  the  insane,  the 
orphan.  Under  anarchy  private  char- 
ity would  be  charjrcd  with  all  the 
duties  which  now  fall  on  the  public 
purse.  This  would  be  a  jrreat  step  to- 
wards capitalism  and  away  from  col- 
lectivism. 

Perhaps  the  g-reatest  social  revolu- 
tion ■would  be  in  education.  The  rich 
would  hire  private  tutors  or  establish 
private  schools;  as  they  frequently  do 
today.  But  the  poor  could  not  afford 
the  tutor  or  the  private  school  or  the 
fee-supported  college;  their  children 
would  have  to  take  the  crumbs  of  char- 
ity or  remain  illiterate.  A  broadening 
gulf  would  thus  open  between  the  edu- 
cated upper  class  and  the  uneducated 
masses  which  would  eventually  make 
aristocracy  inevitable  and  democracy 
impossible. 

Government  is  to  the  rich  only  a 
convenience;  it  is  a  necessity  to  the 
poor.  A  really  democratic  anarchist 
regime  is  only  thinkable  if  inequalities 
of  wealth  have  already  been  abolished 
before,  government  is  dispensed  with, 
and  if  society  is  already  so  completely 
organized  on  a  cooperative  basis  that 
it  is  impossible  for  such  inequalities  to 
arise  thereafter.  Lacking  these  two  con- 
ditions anarchy  means  an  open  door  to 
capitalism. 

"Everyone  for  himself  and  the  devil 

take  the   hindmost,"  said  the   elephant 

^  as  he  danced  among  the  chickens.   All 

very  well   for   our  financial   elephants. 

But  as  for  the  proletarian  chickens^! 

A  Hundred    Million  Horse- 
power Waiting  to  Be  Used 

(Continued  from  page  172) 

industrial  America  of  the  advisability 
of  making  the  transition  from  direct 
steam  power  to  electric  power.  Many 
of  our  railroads  would  electrify  their 
systems  at  once  could  they  secure  the 
necessary  capital. 

Applications  for  licenses  to  operate 
water  power  sites  capable  of  produc- 
ing 2,000,000  horsepower  have  already 
been  filed  with  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission since  the  passage  of  the  new 
water  power  legislation.  Easing  of  the 
financial  situation  should  bring  a  de- 
velopment of  our  water  power  re- 
sources comparable  only  to  the  rail- 
road expansion  in  the  period  following 
the  Civil  War. 

The  twelve  years'  delay  in  enacting 
comprehensive  water  power  legislation 
to  permit  this  development  cannot  all 
be  counted  as  lost.  The  discussion  and 
controversy  that  have  marked  its 
course  thru  Congress  have  served  to 
clear  away  non-essentials  and  concen- 
trate attention  on  the  matters  of  real 
public  importance.  It  is  to  be  doubted 
if  the  results  finally  achieved  could 
have  been  secured  in  any  other  way. 
The  legislation  that  has  just  been 
made  law  crystallizes  the  best  thought 
and   practice   of   recent   years.    It    lays 


In  the  Heart  of  the  Open 
Country 


THE  STONE  SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-the-Hudson,  New  York 
FIFTY-FOURTH  YEAR 

HERE  is  a  school  in  the  heart  of  the  open  country 
for  boys  from  nine  to  nineteen  years  of  age.  Fifty 
miles  from  Xew  York,  on  a  spur  of  Storm  King 
Mountain,  900  feet  above  sea  level.  The  Stone  School 
offers  the  health  and  vigor  of  a  sane  and  simple  out-door 
life.  With  good  health  and  sound  })ody  building  as  its 
foundation,  this  School  prepares  for  college  or  business 
life.  Its  recent  graduates  are  found  in  twelve  leading 
colleges.  The  Stone  School  boy  means  one  equipped  and 
trained  for  individual  efficiency  and  each  boy  is  studied 
physically  and  mentally  with  that  in  view.  There  is  a 
teacher  for  every  six  boys.  Athletics  are  important  at  the 
school,  which  has  two  fields  with  excellent  facilities  for 
every  sport  under  supervision.  Swimming  Pool.  Every 
boy  taught  to  swim.  Woods  life  and  hiking  are  features. 
Come  and  see  for  yourself. 

Write  Personally  for  full  particulars  to 

ALVAN  E.  DUERR,  Head  Master 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Five  Year  Six  Per  Cent.  Gold  Notes 
Due  February  1,  1924 

Coupons  from  these  Notes,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  August  1,  1920,  at  the  office  or  agency 
•of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Boston,  will 
be  paid  in  New  York  at  the  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany,   16   Wall    Street. 

G.   D.    MILNE,   Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Seven  Year  Six  Per  Cent.  Convertible  Gold  Bonds 
Due  August  1. 1925 

Coupons  from  thes?  Bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  August  1,  1920,  at  the  office  or  agency 
of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Boston,  will 
be  paid  in  New  York  at  the  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany,   16   Wall   Street. 

G.   D.    MILNE,   Treasurer. 

THE    AMERICAN    BRAKE    SHOE    AND 
FOUNDRY    COMPANY. 
N'OTICE    OF   SPECIAL    DIVIDEND 
ON  NO   PAR   COMMON  STOCK 
The    Board   of    Directors   of    llir    Ann  rican    Brake 
i^hoe  and  Foundry  Conipanv  lias  this  day  declared  a 
special  dividend  of  Two  Dollars    ($2.00)    per  share 
upon    its    outstanding    no    par    comniou    stoek    pay- 
able on  August  31,   1920,  to  stockholders  of  record 
at  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  on  August  20,   1920,  and  there- 
after  to   the   holders  of  all  such  common   stock   as 
may   be   issued   and   exchanges   for   preferred   stock 
of    the    company    oiitstanding    at    the    time    of    the 
amendment    to    the    certificate    of   incorporation    of 
the    company.      Checks   will    be    mailed. 

(iEOROE   JI.    .Tt'DI),    Secretary. 
Dated,   New  York,   .July   27,   1920. 

GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY 

61  Broadway,  N  Y.,  July  29.  1920. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
General  Development  Company  held  this  day,  a 
dividend  of  fifty  cents  (fiOc.)  per  share  on  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Company  was  declared,  pay- 
able August  20th,  1920,  to  stockholders  of  record 
fit  the  close  of  business  on  August  5th,  1920. 
Books    will    not    close. 

SAM  A.   LEWISOHN,   Treasurer. 

NILES-BEMENT-POND     COMPANY, 

111    Broadway,     New    York. 
PREFERRED    DIVIDEND    NO.    84. 

New  York,  August  4th,  1920. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  NILES-BEMENT- 
POND  COMI'ANY  has  this  day  declared  the 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  ONE  and  ONE- 
HALF  PER  CENT.  upon  the  PREFERRED 
STOCK  of  the  Company,  payable  August  20th, 
1920,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  3  P.  M. 
August   .'5th,    1920. 

The    Transfer    Books   will    not   be    closed. 

JOHN    B.    CORNELL,    Treasurer. 

NILES-BEMENT-POND    COMPANY, 

111    Broadway,    New    York. 

COMMON  DIVIDEND  NO.  73. 

New  York,  August  4th,  1920. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  NILES-BEMENT- 
POND  COMPANY  has  tliis  day  declared  a  divi- 
flend  of  TWO  PER  CENT,  upon  the  COMMON 
BTOCK  of  the  Company,  payable  September  20th, 
1920,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  3  P.  M.  Sep- 
tember   1st,    1920. 

The    Transfer    Books    will    not    be    closed. 

Jt)HN    B.    CORNELL,    Treasurer. 
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down  the  broad  outlines  of  a  national 
policy  for  the  development  of  a  per- 
manent natural  resource  and  in  its 
dealing's  with  public  utility  corpora- 
tions establishes  principles  that  can  be 
counted  upon  to  exert  an  influence  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  act  itself. 

All  water  power  sites  on  the  public 
lands,  the  national  forests  and  other 
Federal  reservations,  on  the  navigable 
streams  and'  at  Government  dams  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The 
authority  to  control  water  power  de- 
velopment where  Government  lands 
are  involved  rests  upon  the  fact  of 
present  and  continuing  ownership. 
Where  navigable  rivers  are  involved, 
the  authority  rests  upon  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon 
Congress  for  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce. In  one  form  or  another  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
tends over  85  per  cent  of  the  water 
power  resources  of  the  United  States. 
This  jurisdiction  is  now,  for  the  first 
time,  consolidated  in  one  Federal 
agency,  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
made  up  of  the  Secretaries  of  War,  In- 
terior and  Agriculture. 

The  Commission  has  authority  to  is- 
sue licenses  to  provide  companies  for 
the  use  of  water  power  sites  under  its 
control  for  periods  of  fifty  years.  If  the 
conditions  of  the  licenses  are  fulfilled 
it  can  be  terminated  before  the  end  of 
the  fifty-year  period  only  by  the  pur- 
chase in  condemnation  proceedings  of 
the  properties  erected  by  the  licensee. 
Thus  there  is  established  a  certainty 
and  reasonable  duration  of  tenure  that 
has  been  lacking  under  previous  legis- 
lation arid  has  therefore  retarded  de- 
velopment. 

The  licensee  at  the  end  of  the  fifty- 
year  period  has  a  right  to  a  new  license 
upon  reasonable  terms,  or  to  receive 
payment  for  his  properties.  The  Gov- 
ernment may  take  them  over  and  oper- 
ate them,  or  it  may  permit  their  pur- 
chase by  a  new  licensee.  In  either  case 
the  purchase  price  will  represent  the 
"net  investment,"  which  is  the  original 
cost  of  the  property,  minus  such  depre- 
ciation, sinking  fund  and  other  reserves 
that  may  have  accumulated  from  earn- 
ings in  excess  of  a  fair  return  on  the 
property. 

The  licensee  receives  a  full  return  of 
his  actual  investment.  He  is  permitted 
neither  to  gamble  for  more  nor  to  risk 
receiving  less.  No  allowance  is  made 
for  increases  in  land  values,  water 
rights  or  other  similar  items,  or  for  de- 
preciation that  cannot  or  has  not  been 
met  out  of  revenues. 

The  policy  of  returning  to  the  licen- 
see his  net  investment  is  fundamentally 
in  the  public  interest.  It  is  directed 
toward  securing  a  public  service  at  the 
least  possible  public  cost.  If  a  business 
is  made  hazardous,  the  investor  either 
discounts  the  hazards  in  the  price  he 
charges  for  the  use  of  his  money  or 
stays  out.  In  either  case  the  public  suf- 
fers, for  in  the  first  case  there  is  de- 
velopment, but  at  an  unnecessary  cost, 
and,  in  the  second,  no  development. 

The  regulation  of  rates,  service  and 
securities  is  left  to  the  states.  Even 
when  the  power  developed  enters  into 


interstate  commerce  the  Power  Com- 
mission will  not  take  a  hand,  except  in 
cases  where  the  states  directly  con- 
cerned have  no  agencies  to  perform 
these  functions  or  cannot  come  to  an 
agreement. 

In  the  valuation  of  properties  for 
the  purpose  of  rate  making,  no  value 
may  be  claimed  by  licensees  in  excess 
of  their  net  investment.  Here  again  rec- 
ognition is  given  to  every  dollar  hon- 
estly invested,  but  no  more.  The  basing 
of  property  values  on  cost,  which  is  one 
of  the  really  striking  features  of  the 
new  legislation,  means  to  the  investor 
security  for  the  capital  used,  and  to  the 
public  charges  based  only  upon  the 
amount  actually  required  to  put  the 
properties  into  operation. 

Cheap  and  abundant  power  will  be 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  in 
the  future  industrial  and  social  prog- 
ress of  the  United  States.  To  increase 
production  and  reduce  its  cost  without 
I'educing  present-day  wage  scales  we 
must  have  an  increased  use  of  mechan- 
ical as  compared  with  manual  power 
and  at  a  lessened  cost  for  such  power. 

Power  production  and  distribution  in 
this  country  today  are  at  the  stage  rep- 
resented by  the  independent  short  line 
railway  in  transportation.  The  consoli- 
dation of  short  lines  into  great  inter- 
state systems  has  improved  the  quality 
and  reduced  the  cost  of  our  transporta- 
tion service.  In  the  field  of  power  pro- 
duction and  distribution  we  need  the 
application  of  these  same  principles. 
Putting  them  into  play  will  result  in 
greatly  increased  consumption  of  elec- 
tric power  in  the  home  and  in  industry; 
in  the  gradual  substitution  of  large  and 
efficient  power  stations,  operating  as 
links  in  extensive  chains,  for  our  pres- 
ent small  and  isolated  stations;  in  the 
rapid  electrification  of  our  railroads 
and  in  the  creation  of  new  industrial 
centers  in  the  West,  near  our  greatest 
sources  of  water  power. 

Operating  under  the  broad  charter 
of  powers  conferred  by  the  new  legis- 
lation, the  Federal  Power  Commission 
will  be  able  to  give  invaluable  assist- 
ance in  the  application  of  these  princi- 
ples in  the  field  of  power  supply.  We 
have  wise  power  legislation,  but  it  is 
not  self-executing.  The  degree  in  which 
its  administration  is  marked  in  the 
years  ahead  by  fairness,  intelligence 
and  constructive  imagination  will  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  the  nation 
v/ill  reap  the  benefits  it  promises. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


.Tanson  is  very  refined  in  his  tastes.  Ho 
never  reads  anything  "popular" — always 
it's  Browning  or  Emerson  or  somethin,'^ 
equally  literary. 

One  day  be  dropped  in  to  see  Smythe 
and  found  him  deeply  interested  in  a  novel. 

"What  are   you   reading?"   he   asked. 

"A  story  by  Chambers."  replied  Smythe. 

.Tanson   sniffed. 

"I  cannot  see,"  he  said,  "how  an  im- 
mortal being  can  waste  his  time  with  such 
stuff." 

"Are  you  quite  sure  that  I  am  an  im- 
mortal being?"  asked  Smythe. 

"Why,  of  course  you  are !" 

"In  that  case,"  retorted  Smythe  cheer- 
ily, "I  don't  see  any  need  to  be  economical 
of  mv  time." — New  York  Oklobe. 


IheJnbeaenbent 


Buddy  to  His  Dad 

Deak  Dad — Thanks.  Dml.  for  resiuinj; 
me  from  being  a  tlyctl-in-tlu'-wool  bijrot  on 
the  subject  of  politics.  Four  issues  of  Tlie 
Independent,  to  which  you  subscribed  foi' 
nie.  cured  uie  of  takiufj  i)ride  in  bein.s;  a 
staunch  Democrat.  I  still  am  a  Democrat. 
but  thanks  to  The  Independent's  policy  of 
giving  authoritative  articles  on  what  the 
<lifterent  parties  stand  for.  I  am  getting 
some  real  thoughts  back  of  my  opinions. 

You  have  done  some  mighty  clever 
maneuvering.  I>ad.  to  keep  your  son  and 
heir  from  making  a  fool  of  himself  and 
from  growing  to  be  one  and  I  can  see  that 
sending  me  The  Indeiieudent  was  .just  an- 
<>ther  of  your  well  thought  out  schemes  to 
help  me  to  find  myself.  In  fact  it  was  a 
master  stroke. 

I  like  the  magazine  immensely.  Dad,  and 
I  find  it  a  well  balanced  mental  meal.  It 
has  already  given  me  poise  in  discussions 
of  the  questions  of  tlie  day  with  other  boys 
at  college.  I  feel  broadened,  and  Euroi)e 
and  our  international  iiroblems  are  not  as 
remote  as  they  were  before  I  started  to 
read  it.  I  wish  I  could  get  as  much  out  of 
an  hour's  grind  at  mathematics  as  I  do 
out  of  my  delightful  hour  with  The  Inde- 
pendent. 

It  is  going  to  do  for  me  all  that  you  in- 
tended it  should,  because  like  you.  dear  old 
Dad,  it  gets  its  message  over  without 
preaching. 

Again  thanks,  and  always  affectionately, 

Buddy 

Remarkable  Remarks 

Mary  Pickford  Fairbanks — Married 
life  is  an  art. 

Roy  K,  Moultox — They  will  soon  be 
selling   carrots   by   the   karat. 

Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge — I  haven't  given 
Washington  one  little  thought. 

Meredith  Nicholas — America's  need 
for  leadership  was  never  greater  than  now. 

Mrs.  Wakrex  G-,  Harding — A  man  to 
succeed  must  be  well  fed  and  well  groomed. 

WiLLL\M  Hard — How  can  peoj)Ie  vote 
classlessly  when  they  do  nothing  else  elass- 
lessly  ? 

Job  Hedges— =^If  any  candidate  asks 
"May  I  not?"  we  will  say  with  emphasis 
"You  may  not." 

Prof.  John  Erskine — Kill  off  every 
known  and  suspected  poet,  and  there  will 
be  as  many  as  ever  after  a  generation  or 
two. 

Rev,  George  Chalmers  Richmond — 
The  Democratic  party  has  sold  out  to  those 
forces  in  American  life  which  face  moral 
i"uin  and  spiritual  isolation. 

John  BuRRorcHS — I  did  something  the 
other  day  that  I  had  never  done  before 
or  seen  done.  I  carried  a  live  skunk  by  the 
tail,  and  there  was  "nothing  doing"'  as 
the  boys  say, 

LiNA  Cavalieri — Boiled  fresh  beans, 
mashed  with  a  potato  masher  to  the  con- 
sistency of  a  thick  .soup,  and  applied  to 
the  skin  for  several  nights,  have  cured  ordi- 
nary  freckles   with   ease. 
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Pebbles 

Boss — Why  were  you  late  this  morning';? 

Office  Boy — ;My  clock  pointed  with  pride 
instead  of  viewing  with  .ilarni.  Xcir  VocA- 
Sun. 

"I  always  sleep  with  my  gloves  on.  Thai 
is  what  makes  my  hands  so  soft." 

"H'm.  I  suppose  you  sleep  with  yuin-  hat 
iin   .ilsoV" — Boys'  Life. 

As  we  go  to  i)ress  news  reaches  us  to 
the  effect  that  a  Sinn  Fein  papei'  is  giving 
away  a  paper  pattern  of  the  latest  bomb 
with  each  copy. — Passing  Slioiv. 

He — Here  comes  a  friend  of  mine.  He's 
a  human  dvnamo. 

She— Really'? 

He — Y"es,  everything  he  has  on  is 
charged. — Electrical  Experimenter. 

The  little  girl  had  the  little  hen  fast  and 
was  trying  to  bring  her  head  close  to  the 
ground.  "What  might  you  be  trying  to 
do'/''  exclaimed  her  father,  coming  upon  the 
small  girl  in  the  garden. 

"I'm  trying  to  make  this  hen  say  her 
I)rayers." 

"Well."  said  the  i)arent  sadly,  "I  hope 
she'll  say :  'Now  I  lay  me.'  " — London 
Opinion. 

Young  John  was  late  in  attending  Sun- 
day school  that  particular  Sunday  and  the 
minister  inquired  the  cause. 

"I  was  going  fishing,  but  my  father 
wouldn't  let  me,"  announced  the  lad. 

"That's  the  right  kind  of  a  father  to 
have.  Did  he  tell  you  the  reason  why  you 
should  not  go  fishing  on  the  Sabbath'?"" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  John  ;  "there  wasn't 
bait   enough   for   two." — New   York   Globe. 

A  lady  who  kept  a  little  curly  poodle  lost 
her  pet,  and  called  on  the  police  to  find  it. 
The  next  day  one  of  the  force  came  around 
with  the  dog,  very  wet  and  dirty.  The  lady 
was  overjoyed,  and  asked  a  nmnber  of  silly 
question.s — among  others  : 

"Where  did  you  find  my  sweet,  dear  lit- 
tle darling"?" 

"Why,  ma'am,"  said  the  officer,  "a  fellow 
had  him  tied  to  a  pole  and  was  washing 
windows  with  him !" — Electrical  Experi- 
menter. 

A  suburban  housewife  relates  overhear- 
ing this  conversation  between  her  Cape  girl 
and  the  one  next  door : 

"How  are  you,  Kat.je'?" 

"I'm  well ;  I  like  my  yob.  We  got  cre- 
mated cellar,  cemetery  plumbing,  elastic 
lights  and  a  hoosit." 

"What's  a   'hoosit,'   Katje?" 

"Oh,  a  bell  rings.  You  put  a  thing  to 
your  ear  and  say  'Hello,'  and  then  some 
says  'Hello,'  and  you  say  'Hoosit'  " — 
Johannesburg    (South  Africa)    Times. 

The  maid-of-all-work  in  the  service  of  a 
I'ottsville  family,  the  members  whereof  are 
not  on  the  most  amicable  terms,  recently 
tendered  her  resignation,  much  to  the  dis- 
tress of  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  was 
loath  to  part  with  so  excellent  a  servant. 

"So  you  are  going  to  leave  us?"  asked 
the  mistress,  sadly.  "What's  the  matter, 
Mary'?  Haven't  we  always  treated  you  like 
one  of  the  familj'"?" 

"Yis.  mum."  said  Mary,  "an'  I've  sthood 
it  as  long  as  I'm  goin'  to !" — Exchange. 
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OrCltOry  such  as  the  ancients  never 
dreamed  of — word-power  of  a  new  sort! 
In  the  politics  of  today  the  Mimeograph 
is  performing  many  remarkable  func- 
tions.   From  out  of  its  flying  wheels  are 
coming  the  hot  messages  of  the  hour — 

to  conventions,  to  delegates,  helpers,  voters. 
Because  it  is  the  speediest  and  most  expedient  means 
of  getting  important  communications  into  the  hands 
of  many,  it  commands  a  multitude  such  as  no  Demos- 
thenes ever  swayed.    Within  an  hour  it  delivers  five 
thousand  well  printed  copies  of  any  typewritten  sheet. 
Diagrams,  drawings,  etc.  are  easily  duplicated  in  the 
same  operation.     Throughout  the  world,  business  and 
educational  institutions  are  finding  it  a  quick  means  of  cut- 
ting costs  and  increasing  efficiency.     Why  not  get  our  booklet 
"E-8"  today?    A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago— and  New  York. 
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Our  Senator  Harding 

How  the  Republican  Nominee  for  tlie  Presidency 

Looks     to     His     Neighbors     in     Marion 

By  Charles  Clement  Fistier 


IN  writing  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York, 
Irving  found  it  necessary  to  begin  with  the  crea- 
tion of  this  globe;  and  after  an  exhaustive  survey 
of  all  the  learned  authorities,  ancient  and  modern, 
sacred  and  profane,  he  reached  the  conservative  con- 
clusion that  it  had  beeyi  created  and  consists  of  land 
and  water.  But  for  a  brief  sketch  of  the  early  years  of 
Warren  G.  Harding  it  seems  safe  to  accept  the  record 
of  the  family  Bible  that  his  birth  took  place  on  Novem- 
ber 2,  1865.  This  is  a  date  in  his  calendar  marked  with 
a  white  stone ;  for  on  its  anniversary,  six  years  ago,  he 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  this  year 
on  the  same  date  will  be  decided  his  presidential  fate. 

Senator  Harding  is  of  Scottish  descent  on  the  father's 
side;  while  his  mother  furnished  some  of  that  Dutch 
blood  of  which  the  Roosevelts  are  so  justly  proud.  For 
our  purpose  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  is  a  thoro 
American,  a  typical  American — no  alien  blood  for  sev- 
eral generations,  no  foreign  education,  not  a  single  ab- 
normal element  in  his  composition. 

Yet  if  there  is  apparently  nothing  unusual  in  their 
inheritance  the  family  as  a  whole 
have  somehow  developed  personali- 
ties quite  our  of  the  ordinary.  Each 
one  of  the  present  generation  is  dis- 
tinguished not  only  by  strength   of 


character  and  winning  personal  charm,  but  also  by  a 
rare  idealism.  To  those  who  know  the  family  well  Sena- 
tor Harding's  eminent  position  seems  a  fortunate  recog- 
nition of  ability  rather  than  an  anomaly. 

He  was  born  on  the  farm  of  his  maternal  grandfather 
in  Morrow  County,  Ohio,  and  the  environment  of  his 
childhood  was  precisely  like  that  of  thousands  of  other 
boys  of  the  same  age  growing  up  in  the  country.  He 
enjoyed  not  a  single  external  advantage ;  for  his  father, 
marrying  shortly  after  his  discharge  from  the  Union 
army,  found  the  fees  of  a  country  doctor  to  afford  a 
meager  support  for  a  rapidly  increasing  family.  Plain 
living  was  their  necessity,  high  thinking  their  privilege. 
Warren  evidently  made  the  best  of  both.  Just  like  other 
boys  he  worked  when  he  had  to  work,  went  to  school 
when  sent  (except  on  circus  days)  and  learned  all  kinds 
of  sports.  Of  these  his  favorite  was  swimming,  which  he 
justifies  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  Baptist. 

But  if  his  surroundings  were  ordinary,  this  boy 
quickly  began  to  distinguish  himself  from  his  fellows. 
He  was  both  precocious  and  enterprizing.  At  eighteen 
he  was  graduated  from  a  small  col- 
lege, at  Iberia,  Ohio.  And  before 
seriously  beginning  his  beloved  pro- 
fession of  journalism  he  had  been  an 
amateur    editor,    a    house-painter,    a 


©  K(i/8tone  Vieic 

Senator  Harding  loved  his  mother.  As  long  as  she  lived,  he  took    a    bouquet    of   flowers    and    went    to    call    on    her   every    Sunday 
momin".  Linked  with  her  in  his  boyhood  memories  are  the  church    which    he    attended    at    Corsica    (left)    and    the    farm    of    his 

maternal  grandfather  in  Morrow  County,  where  he  was  born 
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When  the  pro- 
prietor of  the 
Marion  Star  ran 
over  broken 
glass  or  a  tack, 
and  punctured 
one  of  his  tires, 
he  used  to  take 
his  wheel  to  this 
Mr.  Keeler  in 
Marion  to  have 
it  mendea 


Idealism,    as    well    as    wiU    power,    characterize    the 

members  of  the  present  generation  of  Hardings.  In 

Corsica.  Ohio,  live  Loren  Harding,  left,  and  Amos 

Harding,  cousins  of  the  Presidential  nominee 


broom-maker, 
a  fire  insur- 
ance agent,  a 
typesetter,     a 

musician  and  a  law  student.  He  was  as  expert  with  his 
hands  as  he  was  eager  in  his  mind.  His  constant  desire 
was  not  merely  to  see  or  to  hear  some  new  thing,  but 
also  to  do  it.  And  while  still  in  school  he  experienced 
the  rapture  and  anguish  of  an  ardent  love. 

WTien  Warren  was  under  nineteen  he  had  some  dif- 
ferences with  his  partner  in  insurance  and  went  to 
Chicago  (his  first  visit)  to  see  his  uncle,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Harding,  western  manager  of  The  Springfield  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Company,  with  the  hope  of  retaining 
the  local  agency  of  that  company.  He  was  taken  to  his 
uncle's  home  and  treated  so  kindly  that  next  day  he 
tried  to  show  appreciation  by  inviting  his  young  cousin 
to  lunch  at  a  restaurant.  Those  were  the  days  when  the 
Palmer  House  was  furnishing  a  room  and  four  meals 
of  delicious  food  for  three  dollars.  The  appetite  of  the 
boys  was  100  per  cent  efficient  and  there  was  nothing 
mean  about  the  host.  He  was  appalled  at  the  discovery 
that  the  waiter's  check  exhausted  his  only  five-dollar 
bill,  but  never  lost  his  nerve!  Being  too  proud,  of  course, 
to  borrow  from  his  guest,  after  their  parting  he  walked 
to  the  Dearborn  station  and  practiced  watchful  wait- 
ing until  he  finally  spied  an  Erie  conductor  who  lived 
in  Marion.  This  official,  obeying  his  heart  instead  of 
his  conscience,  returned  the  penniless  adventurer  to  his 
home  without  money  and  without  price.  The  Erie  was 
so  used  to  being  robbed  that  this  little  sting  never 
touched  it. 

In  1885  his  father  bought  the  Marion  Daily  Star  by 
the  simple  process  of  trading  in  a  vacant  lot  and  assum- 
ing the  debts,  which  Warren  was  left  to  pay  the  best 


way  he  could.  And  for  a  dreary  period  Friday  night 
often  found  the  Saturday  payroll  dependent  upon  an 
appeal  to  fortune.  There  be  those  who  accuse  him  of 
having  a  poker-eye,  but  perhaps  this  has  been  no  defect 
in  his  equipment  for  life. 

How  insignificant  this  property  was  can  best  be 
shown  by  the  testimony  of  Warwick,  his  former  lieu- 
tenant, now  an  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  who  relates 
how,  after  the  parade  celebrating  Cleveland's  election 
three  friends  went  into  a  restaurant  to  revive  their  ex- 
hausted bodies  and  minds.  Harding  proposed,  "Jack, 
let's  buy  the  Marion  Daily  Sta7\"  "If  we  do,"  I  asked, 
"who's  going  to  pay  for  these  oysters?" 

When  Harding  at  the  age  of  sophomores  in  college 

assumed  this   responsibility,   Marion   was  a  village  of 

about  four  thousand,    and   the   newspaper   atmosphere 

was  filled  to  the  point  of  saturation  by  two  party  organs 

which  played  hideous  discords  in  their  personal  attacks 

on   each   other  and   developed   notes   of   harmony  only 

after  they  discovered  the  necessity  of  joining  in  a  duet 

to  drown  the  piping  of  the  infant  rival.  In  six  years  of 

struggle    the    editor    had    advanced    enough    to 

marry    and    to    build    the   comfortable    home    to 

which  was  afterward  added  the  spacious  porch 

destined  to  become  famous  by  its  reception  of 

distinguished  visitors,  Mrs.  Harding  applied  her 

inherited  talent  for  business  with  such  zeal  and 

industry  that  she  became  a  material  factor  in 

the  financial  growth  of  their  newspaper. 

Harding's  success  as  a  publisher  and  editor 
has  been  due  to  no  mere  chance,  but  rather  to 
qualities  which  characterize  his  career.  During 
the  early  years  of  this  enterprize  "there  were 
many  hard  days  and  long  nights  in  the  old  Star 
office.  But  thru  them  all  Harding  was  in  and  out 
among  the  workers,  one  of  them,  and  with  a 
sense  of  humor  that  shortened  the  hours.  Most 
of  the  way  in  the  early  days  the  traveling  was 
up-hill,  but  thru  all  the  rough  stuff  of  disap- 
pointment W.  G.  kept  his  head  up  and  face 
toward  success."  And  when  success  was  won 
it  meant 
not  o  n 1 y 
growth  in 
the  paper 
but  also  de- 
velopment 
in  the  ex- 
ecutive in- 
stincts 0  f 
the  man- 
ager. His 
associates 
w^  e  r  e  al- 
ways asked 
to  say  they 
worked 
"with  him" 
rather  than 
"for  him"; 
and  gradu- 
ally they 
a  s  s  u  med 
such  share 
in  the  man- 
a  g  e  m  e  n  t 
as  to  "car- 
ry on"  with 
com  plete 
sue-  [Con- 
tinued 0  n 
page   22U 
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Not  a  single  advantage  not  possessed  by  these 
youngsters  did  Senator  Warding  enjoy  as  a  boy. 
He  worked  when  he  had  to  work,  went  to  school 
when  he  was  sent,  except  on  circus  days,  and 
loved    to   go    swimming 


If  You  Were  an  Immigrant 

An  Italian  Message  to  the  American  People 
Bv  Captain  Alessandro  Sapelli 

Captain  Sapelli  is  the  fo)-)iter  director  of  the  Italian  Bureau  on  Public  Information  in  the  United  States  and  he  kno-vs  in- 
timately the  various  pkases  of  Italo-American  affairs.  In  "Americans  by  Choice,"  a  book  to  be  published  shortly  by  the 
War  Records   Publishing   Company,   he  develops  further  his    co)itrib)(tion    to    the    pressing    problon    of    Americanization 


RECENTLY  Frederick 
A.  Wallis,  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigra- 
tion, after  spending  a 
night  among  the  immigrants 
at  Ellis  Island  and  subjecting 
himself  for  several  hours  to 
all  the  annoyances,  delays  and 
downright  physical  incon- 
veniences which  the  immi- 
grant must  put  up  with  when 
he  comes  to  these  shores, 
made  a  brief  statement, 
which,  in  its  simplicity,  em- 
bodies a  significant  lesson  and 
points  out  a  great  truth  which 
most  of  us  know  but  few  of  us 
practise. 

"It  is  highly  important  for 
us  of  the  immigration  service 
and  those  working  with 
us  .  .  .  ,"  Commissioner  Wal- 
lis  said,  "to  make  as  good  an 
impression  as  possible  on  the 
incoming  workers.  That  is  the 
very  starting  point  of  curing 
the  country  of  anti-American- 
ism and  Bolshevism." 


Speaking  in  general  terms,  we  must  admit  that  any 
American  who  goes  to  Europe  is  received  everywhere 
with  marked  attention.  It  seems  as  if  the  people  of 
Europe  look  upon  those  who  come  from  across  the  ocean 
as  more  venturesome,  bolder  brothers  who  return  to 
the  old  family  after  a  long  absence,  strengthened  by  a 
vaster  experience,  with  a  broader  vision  of  life,  and 
called  back  by  an  indistinct,  indefinable  feeling  of  nos- 
talgia. And  if  any  American,  no  matter  where  or  when 
born,  visits  Europe  he  finds  there  places  and  people  to 
whom  he  is  peculiarly  attracted  for  no  apparent  reason ; 
he  feels  as  if  there  were  awakened  in  him  reminiscences 
of  things  never  seen,  perhaps,  but  always  remembered ; 
he  experiences  emotions  which,  though  unjustifiable  are 
nevertheless  acute.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  ideas, 
usages  and  customs  may  seem  antiquated  to  Ameri- 
cans and  at  variance  with  theirs.  They  may  perhaps 
feel  that  these  people  beyond  the  sea  are  bound  to  old 
traditions  and  almost  suffocated  by  them,  but  neverthe- 
less they  try  to  justify  and  understand  them. 

Why  is  it  then  that  so  many  Americans  greet  those 
who  come  to  their  shores  much  as  a  porcupine  greets 
its  enemies?  They  stand  on  the  defensive,  with  bristles 
erect,  as  if  a  thousand  dangers  threatened  them,  and 
then,  after  a  while,  they  adopt  an  offended  attitude  be- 
cause the  newcomer  does  not  approach  that  bristling 
barrier  in  an  attempt  to  overcome  that  hostility,  which 
he  knows  he  has  not  provoked  and  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained except  as  a"  manifestation  of  blind  egoism. 

In  fact,  only  blind  egoism  can  make  us  forget  that 
we  too,  prompted  by  diverse  motives,  came  to  these 
shores  in  search  of  fortune  or  of  peace ;  only  blind 
egoism  can  hinder  us  from  seeing  that  the  immigrant 


(q)  t'ttdci'tcoud  &  L'nd'  lu'ditd 

These  Italian  reservists,  who  had  lived  and  worked  in 
America,  all  wanted  to  come  back  to  this  country  as 
soon    as    their    service   with    the    Italian    army    was    over 

fected    the    native    American 


streams  which  hundreds  of 
ships  are  pouring  onto  our 
shores  consist  of  men  who 
some  day  will  become  flesh  of 
our  flesh,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
nation;  that  they  are  virgin 
ground  ready  to  fecundate  the 
seed  scattered  upon  it — 
ground  on  which  many  of  us 
unwittingly  sow  hatred  in- 
stead of  love. 

Economists  and  employers 
of  labor  admit  that  the  great 
tide  of  immigration  which 
came  to  this  country  from 
about  1890  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  by  furnishing  an  ade- 
quate labor  supply,  made  pos- 
sible the  development  of 
America's  mineral  wealth  and 
the  expansion  of  her  indus- 
tries, yet  even  among  such 
keen  observers  as  Dr.  Jere- 
miah W.  Jenks  and  Mr.  W. 
Jett  Lauck  the  fear  persists 
that  "the  extensive  employ- 
ment of  southern  and  eastern 
Europeans  has  seriously  af- 
and    the     older    immi- 


grant employees  from  Great  Britain  and  northern 
Europe  by  causing  displacements  and  by  retarding  ad- 
vancement in  rates  of  pay  and  improvements  in  condi- 
tions of  employment."  It  is  this  fear,  that  the  immi- 
grant from  southern  Europe  may  lower  the  standard 
of  living,  that  accounts  for  much  of  the  recent  hos- 
tility displayed  toward  him,  but  if  it  is  true,  as  we 
must  all  admit,  that  this  immigrant  from  southern 
Europe  has  stimulated  production  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  we  are 
confronted  by  this  dilemma :  Is  it  more  beneficial  for 
the  nation  to  attain  remarkable  industrial  growth  rap- 
idly, perhaps  even  at  the  cost  of  holding  back  systematic 
wage  increases,  or  is  it  preferable  to  retard  this  indus- 
trial growth  in  order  to  insure  higher  wages  to  "native 
Americans  and  older  immigrant  employees  from  Great 
Britain  and  northern  Europe"? 

The  reply  is  self-evident.  First  of  all,  because  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  the  country  benefits  the  entire 
nation.  Furthermore  this  industrial  expansion  offers 
a  broader  field  of  opportunity  to  the  "immigrant  from 
Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe,"  who  has  greater 
technical  ability  and  broader  industrial  experience,  to 
assume  directive  and  executive  duties,  which  he  would 
not  have  were  it  not  for  the  new  immigrant  who  as- 
sumes the  more  menial  labors.  In  addition,  despite  the 
retarding  influence  on  wage  increases  alleged  to  be 
due  to  this  labor  from  southern  Europe,  wages  have 
increased.  If,  during  some  periods,  the  increase  has  not 
been  sufficiently  rapid,  the  fault  lies  in  equal  measure 
with  labor  speculators,  who  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  ignorance  and  need  of  the  [Continued  on  page  223 
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Let's  Give  'Em  All  a  Fair  Start 

A  Message  from  the  United  States  Government  to  tlie  American  People 

By  Julia  C.  Lathrop 

Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor 


Internationat 


In  comparison  with  European  starvation  American   children    such   as  these   appear   well   off.   But  we   have   only 
begun  the   child  welfare  work  that  is  necessary  if  the   United  States  is  to  progress  normally 


A  TRAVELER  who  has  spent  a  few  months  in 
Central  Europe  must  feel  startled  upon  re- 
turning to  the  United  States  by  the  diiference 
between  the  lavish  standards  of  ordinary  com- 
fort here  and  the  depths  of  wretched  poverty  in  which 
millions  of  families  are  existing  there. 

One  thinks  of  our  per  capita  wealth — greater  than 
that  of  any  other  country — of  the  unexhausted  plains 
of  the  middle  west  against  worn  lands  whose  costly 
tillage  requires  great  skill  and  labor  and  which  must 
support  populations  five  to  ten  times  as  dense  as  the 
population  of  the  United  States;  of  our  prospering  in- 
dustries and  of  all  their  empty  idle  factories,  of  the 
war-cheapened  money  which  cannot  be  stretched  to  buy 
the  needed  products  of  our  workshops. 

The  traveler  dines  well  at  the  best  hotels  in  half  a 
dozen  countries  for  a  price  of  vast  extravagance  if 
kronen  retained  their  old  value,  but  trivial  when  it  re- 
quires from  fifty  to  two  hundred  to  make  a  dollar.  And 
this  cheapened  money  which  is  so  oppressively  costly 
to  the  inhabitants,  and  which  makes  it  possible  for  the 
American  to  live  almost  for  nothing,  exists  at  a  time 
when  great  expenditures  are  needed  for  rehabilitating 
each  country's  social  and  economic  life  and  for  no  more 
imperative  item  of  expenditure  than  the  protection  of 
children.  In  short,  the  traveler  comes  home  well  under- 
standing what  Sir  Bernard  Mallet  had  in  mind  when 
he  said  to  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  that  "Financial 
and  economic  conditions  after  the  war  will  have  quite 
as  much  to  say  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  as  any 
such  measures  as  might  come  within  the  province  of  a 
Ministry  of  Health."  Sir  Bernard  might  well  have  add- 
ed the  Ministries  of  Social  Welfare,  of  Education,  of 
every  portfolio  which  stands  for  activities  directly  con- 
serving human  life. 

These  economic  contrasts  between  ourselves  and  Cen- 
tral Europe  breed  no  complacency — rather  they  compel 
an  uncomfortable  self-examination  when  considered  in 
their  bearing  on  child  welfare  in  this  country. 

Is  the  United  States  doing  what  its  unapproached  re- 
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sources  permit  for  its  children?  Do  we  realize  that  child 
welfare  no  longer  can  be  dismissed  as  a  mere  philan- 
thropy, but  that  it  must  be  recognized  as  a  serious  con- 
cern of  statecraft?  Every  country  in  Europe  knows  this 
only  too  well. 

How  do  we  stand  in  the  United  States?  There  are  two 
great  divisions  of  the  efforts  to  promote  child  welfare: 

1.  The  activities  for  children  who  are  dependent,  de- 
linquent and  defective  to  use  the  conventional  words 
which  describe  children  for  whom  in  some  form 
parental  protection  is  lacking,  or  whom  Nature  herself 
has  defrauded. 

2.  The  activities  for  normal  children  with  normal 
homes  and  parents. 

The  United  States  has  dependent  children  filling  many 
institutions,  or  boarded  out  in  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  cases — wayward  children  who  appeared  be- 
fore our  courts  in  1918  to  the  estimated  number  of 
175,000;  feeble-minded  children  crowded  into  all  the 
institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  altho  not  one  state 
in  the  Republic  takes  care  of  all  the  feeble-minded  who 
need  its  protection.  Perhaps  500,000  is  a  conservative 
estimate  of  'the  number  of  children  receiving  some  form 
of  support  or  supervision  from  the  public.  Whether  this 
estimate  is  sound  or  not,  it  appears  certain  that  the 
total  does  not  decrease  and  that  the  cost  of  care  does  not 
lessen,  but  that  there  is  a  constant  slipping  down  from 
the  level  of  family  independence  which  thrusts  new 
children  into  dependency — or  pushes  them  out  into  de- 
linquency. 

Indisputably  many  dependent  children  and  many  de- 
linquent children  ultimately  rise  to  the  normal  social 
level.  But  it  is  equally  indisputable  that  most  of  our 
charities  have  been  able  to  perform  but  a  negative 
service  to  the  whole  body  politic  and  perhaps  that  is  all 
that  should  be  asked. 

How  then  shall  we  approach  constructively  the  care 
of  this  great  number?  Social  workers  and  modern  so- 
cial economists  agree  that  most  of  these  children  come 
from  poor  families  where  incomes  are  too  low  for  decent 
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living  even  if  parents  are  industrious — 
fathers  are  dead  and  mothers  are  strug- 
gling with  the  impossible — trying  to  earn 
the  living  and  "mother*'  the  children  at  the 
same  time — or  mothers  are  dead  and  there 
is  no  "mothering." 

Space  cannot  be  taken  for  statistics  and 
proofs,  but  they  exist  and  are  convincing. 
For  a  great  proportion  of  this  half  million 
army,  the  true  remedy  is  direct  and  practi- 
cal. Two  words  give  the  recipe — Abolish 
Poverty.  A  simple  remedy,  but  slow  in  ac- 
tion. Yet  not  hopeless.  There  are  signs  of 
speeding  up. 

Poverty  is  not  static,  it  cannot  be  de- 
fined in  permanent  terms  of  money.  Per- 
haps no  better  gauge  has  been  found  than 
that  drawn  from  the  infant  mortality  sta- 
tistics obtained  in  nine  cities,  which  show 
that  as  the  income  drops  from  a  decent 
standard  of  comfort,  the  infant  mortality 
rate  rises,  until  when  the  income  is  cut  in 
two  the  infant  mortality  rate  is  doubled. 

One  companion  of  poverty  chargeable 
with  a  share  rn  all  the  consequences  to  chil- 
dren suggested  above  and  many  others  more 
insidiously  harmful  are  destroyed  by  pro- 
hibition. Obvious  results  are  already  seen 
in  greater  family  stability  and  comfort. 
And  if  alcoholism  in  parents  is  responsible  for  any  con- 
siderable share  of  the  mental  and  physical  deteriora- 
tion in  offspring  assigned  to  it  by  reliable  authorities, 
another  generation  will  exhibit  a  genuine  shrinkage  in 
the  numbers  of  mental  defectives. 

But  when  we  turn  from  the  discouraging  aspect  of 
injured  childhood  which  our  institutions  and  courts 
present  to  the  consideration  of  that  one-third  of  our 
population  under  sixteen — the  30,000,000  children  who 
are  the  stuff  out  of  which  the  nation's  future  must  be 
made — we  realize  first  that  their  numbers  contain  not 
only  the  half  million  or  so  who  are  especially  handi- 
capped or  out  of  the  running,  but  that  of  necessity  many 
more  must  have  been  somewhat  injured  or  their  chances 
in  life  reduced  by  the  causes  to  which  the  most  unfortu- 
nate have  succumbed.  And  we  suddenly  see  that  the 
surest  way  to  lessen  the  problems  of  dependency  and 
delinquency  and  defect  must  be  to  strengthen  the  whole 


@  Keystone  View 

The  Hoover  mission  has  been  feeding 
100,000  boys  and  girls  a  day  in  Vienna. 
President  Seitz  of  the  Austrian  re- 
public is  inspecting  one  youngster's 
rations:  a  plate  of  cooked  rice  and  a 
bowl  of  cocoa 


Liuierwood  dr  tndcricood 

The  one  remedy  for  dependent  and  delinquent  children,  says 
Miss  Lathrop,  is  summed  up  in  two  words.  "Abolish  Poverty." 
This  tenement  in  Vienna  suggests  the  conditions  that  the  whole 
world  must  contend  with  now  if  we  are  to  save  the  future 
generations 


fabric  of  the  child  popula- 
tion, so  as  to  increase  not 
only  physical  but  mental 
and  moral  vigor,  in  short 
the  power  of  resistance. 

When  we  look  at  our  30,- 
000,000  as  a  whole  we  are 
faced  with  signs  of  a  social 
wastage  which  we  all  know 
is  preventable,  but  to  which 
we  do  not  pay  much  atten- 
tion because  it  is  not  new 
and  its  discussion  is  neith- 
er cheerful  nor  far  away 
enough  to  be  picturesque. 

Thus,  tho  we  know  that 
infant  mortality  rates  are 
a  sign  of  the  state  of  social 
well-being,  we  are  not  na- 
tionally excited  to  learn 
that  ten  civilized  countries 
have  a  better  rate  than  the 
United  States.  Strangely 
indeed  we  are  still  less 
aroused  to  learn  that  in 
fourteen  civilized  countries 
the  deaths  of  mothers  in 
childbirth  are  less  than  in 
the  Uniteci  States.  A  few 
individuals  are  working  to  make  the  nation  understand 
the  need — a  handful  of  public  health  nurses  and  social 
workers  are  helping  in  the  rural  areas  where  there 
should  be  thousands.  A  few  devoted  physicians  regard 
these  matters  seriously,  but  the  general  public  is  in- 
different. 

We  talked  for  a  few  months  excitedly  about  our  dis- 
graceful illiteracy  rate  when  the  army  draft  revealed 
it  afresh,  and  some  of  us  insisted  upon  linking  it  with 
the  lack  of  "Americanism,"  which  is  only  too  true,  but 
in  quite  another  sense  than  was  intended,  for  this  il- 
literacy of  ours  is  two-thirds  of  it  among  those  of  pure 
American  parentage,  while  the  most  literate  group  the 
census  shows  are  the  children  of  the  foreign  born — a 
proof  that  immigrants  really  mean  what  they  say  when 
they  insist  that  they  come  over  to  give  the  children  a 
better  chance.  We  are  producing  now  illiteracy  on  the 
fields  where  American  children  work  instead  of  going 
to  school,  for  the  great  areas  of  rural  child  labor  and 
of  illiteracy  are  identical. 

What  have  we  done  since  the  war  ceased  to  cure  this 
ugly  inverted  Americanism?  It  requires  nation-wide 
expenditures  for  schools  fitted  for  adults  and  for  chil- 
dren. They  have  not  been  made. 

Our  schools  need  better  buildings  and  equipment, 
more  teachers,  better  trained  and  better  paid.  Especial- 
ly do  our  rural  schools  need  improvement.  Unless  rural 
schools  are  made  adequate,  we  shall  increase  steadily 
our  illiteracy  and  near-illiteracy,  whatever  regulations 
we  make  at  Ellis  Island. 

But  all  this  costs  money?  Will  we  pay? 
The  welfare  of  all  children  requires  the  same  essen- 
tials— first  and  all-important — good  wise  parents,  with 
fathers'  earnings  to  provide  a  fair  standard  of  family 
life,  then  decent  food  and  clothing,  proper  housing,  a 
true  education,  opportunity  for  clean,  active  recreation. 
All  these  are  needed  to  give  a  fair  start. 

The  standards  here  slightly  indicated  were  set  forth 
in  detail  in  the  series  of  Child  Welfare  Conferences  of 
May,  1919,  to  which  representatives  came  from  various 
allied  countries.  They  expressed  with  conviction,  born 
of  their  war  experiences,  the   [Continued  on  page  22S 
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Gunpowder 
for  Peace 

Some  reasons  for  over 

a  hundred  years  of 

du  Pont  success 

By  Edward  Earle  Purinton 


Irenee    du    Pont,    younger   brother   of 
Pierre,  was  recently  elected  president 
of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Com- 
pany   of    Wilmington,    Delaware 

THE  chemist  of  today  is  the  conqueror  of  to- 
morrow. If,  before  the  Great  War,  the  chemists 
of  the  Allies  had  been  superior  in  number  and 
skill  to  the  chemists  of  Germany,  there  would 
have  been  no  airplane  or  submarine  attacks,  no  devas- 
tation by  poison  bullets  or  poison  gas,  no  lingering 
deaths  by  thousands  of  Allied  soldiers  for  lack  of  the 
proper  care. 

The  beauty  of  the  chemical  arsenal  is  that,  during 
peace,  it  may  be  devoted  to  great  industrial  pursuits 
and  the  winning  of  the  trade  war  that  America  hopes 
to  win  thruout  the  world;  but,  on  the  approach  of  war, 
it  may  be  suddenly  transformed  into  a  combination  of 
munition  factory,  hospital  and  drug  house,  army  equip- 
ment store,  observation  tower,  communication  center 
and  supply  base. 

Germany  spent  fifty  years  learning  how  to  lead  the 
world  in  the  discovery,  manufacture  and  sale  of  dyes, 
drugs,  various  chemical  compounds.  In  less  than  fifty 
months  America  took  first  place  away  from  Germany, 
and  is  now  producing  90  per  cent  of  the  staple  dyes  and 
derivatives  needed  by  America.  The  du  Fonts  went  fur- 
ther. Believing  that  a  calamity  is  only  a  concealed  op- 
portunity, they  learned  a  patriotic  lesson  from  the 
calamity  of  war,  and  proceeded  to  found  the  first  na- 
tional chemical  industry,  self-contained  and  self-per- 
petuating, using  American  raw  materials  in  the  hands 
of  American  workers  and  the  ownership  of  American 
capitalists,  for  the  preservation  of  American  lives,  in- 
stitutions and  ideals,  in  war  as  in  peace.  Let  us  note  a 
few  results  of,  and  reasons  for,  this  patriotic  business 
adventure,  which  has,  by  the  way,  cost  the  du  Fonts 
over  $20,000,000.  What  are  they  doing,  and  why  are 
the  deeds  of  national  importance? 

First,  the  du  Fonts  are  training  and  organizing  an 
expert  corps,  probably  the  largest  and  finest  in  the 
world,  of  research  men  and  technical  authorities,  who 
could,  in  time  of  danger,  make  this  country  virtually 
attack-proof  by  means  of  huge  quantities  of  chemical 
munitions  of  war.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Amos  A.  Fries, 
lately  chief  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  deems  the  presence  of 
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Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  former  president 
and  now  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors.  The  management  of  the 
du  Pont  plant  has  never  left  the  family 

such  a  body  of  great  industrial  chemists  as  vital  to  the 
protection  of  a  country  as  a  trained  military  force.  Al- 
ready France,  England,  other  Allied  countries,  have 
passed  laws  forbidding  the  entrance  of  German  dyes 
on  a  competitive  commercial  basis;  partly  to  keep 
Germany  from  regaining  the  dye  monopoly,  partly  to 
encourage  native  manufacturers  to  educate  and  re- 
ward chemical  talent  for  emergency  use.  The  Great 
War  showed  that,  hereafter,  the  second  line  of  defense 
of  any  land  will  be  the  trained  reserve  of  chemists ;  and 
the  larger  the  reserve,  the  better  for  the  country. 

Second,  the  du  Fonts  are  maintaining  a  peace-time 
factory  capable  of  turning  out,  on  short  notice,  all  the 
high  explosives  needed  by  any  army  the  nation  could 
raise,  including  poison  gases  more  deadly  than  those  of 
Germany,  and  unlimited  supplies  of  medicinal  aids  to 
the  imperative  surgery  of  war.  Chemistry  has  a  muta- 
bility like  magic.  When,  for  instance,  you  treat  picric 
acid  a  certain  way,  you  get  for  your  product  a  com- 
mercial dyestuff;  when  you  treat  it  another  way,  you 
get  a  high  explosive  ready  to  aim  at  a  foe.  It 
was  natural  and  economical  for  the  du  Font  house, 
which  manufactured  more  than  40  per  cent  of  all  the 
explosives  used  by  the  Allies,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
knowledge,  the  plant,  the  organization,  required  for 
military  service,  in  evolving  a  dye  and  paint  concern, 
holding  the  chemists,  machines  and  buildings  against  a 
future  need  in  case  of  attack. 

Third,  the  du  Fonts  are  promoting,  incidentally,  the 
means  for  discovering  and  elaborating  medicines  high- 
ly esteemed  by  physicians  and  surgeons.  Literally  hun- 
dreds of  the  most  common  drugs  and  pharmaceuticals 
owe  their  existence  to  the  Research  of  chemists  and  the 
combination  of  .chemicals  in  a  dye  plant.  Some  of  the 
most  widely  used  coal-tar  products  are  atophan,  held 
to  be  the  sovereign  remedy  for  gout;  procaine,  a  sub- 
stitute for  cocaine,  better  and  safer,  without  the  bad 
effect  of  cocaine  on  the  heart;  and  aspirin,  the  most 
popular  aid  for  relief  of  many  kinds  of  pain.  Scientists 
believe  that  from  the  same  source  will  eventually  come 
specific  remedies  to  cure  pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  even 
cancer.   Medical   opinion   holds   that   the   dye   industry 
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promises  great  things,  even  greater  than  it  now  per- 
forms, to  increase  the  health  of  the  nation. 

Fourth,  the  du  Fonts  are  helping  to  stabilize  indus- 
try at  large.  When  Bernstorff  wired  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Government,  "Shut  off  dye  exports  and  you  will 
put  400,000  textile  workers  in  America  out  of  busi- 
ness," what  did  he  have  in  mind?  The  disruption  of 
the  clothing  trade.  Worse,  the  demoralization  of  a  score 
of  other  essential  industries — twenty-four,  all  told,  to 
be  exact— which  depend  for  their  very  existence  on 
chemicals  derived  from  coal-tar.  A  dye  famine  would 
imperil  $3,000,000,000  worth  of  textile  industries  alone, 
shutting  down  production,  tying  up  capital,  throwing 
employees  into  a  state  bordering  on  revolution.  Fur- 
ther, manufacturers  of  paper,  leather,  ink,  paints,  var- 
nishes, furs,  feathers,  foods,  pharmaceuticals,  photo- 
graphic materials,  perfumes,  and  many  other  classes 
of  goods  need  a  large  daily  supply  of  colors  and  aux- 
iliary products  from  the  dye  factory.  Put  an  embargo 
on  dyes  and  you  throw  2,000,000  people  out  of  work, 
to  say  nothing  of  keeping  idle  $4,000,000,000  of  invest- 
ed capital.  No  wonder  Germany  wanted,  and  still  wants, 
the  dye  trade  of  America  grasped  in  her  mailed  fist.  No 
wonder,  also,  that  the  du  Ponts  and  other  big  dye  mak- 
ers have  resolved  that  she  shall  never  have  this  monop- 
oly again. 

Fifth,  the  du  Ponts  are  stimulating  college  research 
and  experiment,  also  the  training  of  young  men  of 
marked  chemical  ability.  Eighteen  du  Pont  fellowships 
for  post-graduate  work,  each  carrying  a  value  of  $750, 
and  thirty-three  du  Pont  scholarships,  each  of  $350,  for 
senior  class  work,  have  been  assigned  to  forty-six  rep- 
resentative colleges,  universities  and  technical  schools 
of  America  which  have  specialized  in  chemical  instruc- 
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war  contract  of  the  kind  ever  given,  that  for  115,000,- 
000  tons  of  powder,  this  corporation  served  the  country 
so  well  that  not  one  complaint  was  recorded  by  Govern- 
ment officials.  The  company  pride  is  so  great  that  every 
big  job  undertaken  for  this  or  any  other  country  has 
to  be  done  right,  for  the  sake  of  doing  it  right. 

The  du  Ponts  know  how  to  regard  and  treat  the 
public.  A  head  man  says:  "It  is  the  business  of  a  cor- 
poration to  tell  the  public  what  it  is  doing,  and  why; 
giving  out  the  information  regularly,  freely,  widely,  ac- 
curately, forcefully.  We  maintain  a  Publicity  Bureau 
whose  sole  function  is  to  tell  the  truth  about  our  busi- 
ness, apart  from  any  advertising  or  press  agent  consid- 
erations." You  cannot  sell  truth,  but  truth  can  sell  your 
products.  The  time  will  come  when  the  editor  of  a 
business  house  will  mostly  take  the  place  of  the  adver- 
tising writer. 

The  du  Ponts  know  how  to  make  pure  science  a 
source  of  profit  as  well  as  benefit.  Their  laboratories 
are  pure  science  laboratories — their  products  are  fi- 
nancial triumphs  of  trade.  This  modern  blend  of  the 
professional  and  commercial  is  ideal.  No  business  can 
achieve  high  quality  apart  from  the  high  dignity  and 
authority  of  the  man  of  science;  and  no  man  of  science 
can  render  broad  service  apart  from  the  broad  sta- 
bility and  practicality  of  a  business  organization.  The 
founder  of  this  company,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours, 
was  a  pupil  of  the  great  Lavoisier,  the  foremost  chem- 
ist of  his  time;  and  on  the  basis  of  original  research 
and  development'  thus  made  possible  has  the  whole  en- 
terprise been  carried  forward.  Every  college  should  be 
linked  to  the  community  thru  a  factory,  every  class- 
room should  open  to  a  salesroom,  every  man  who  knows 
should  make  himself  a  man  who  does. 

The  du  Ponts  know  how  to  make  blood  re- 
lationship a  mighty  business  force.  They  have 
made  their  family  efficiency  a  marvel  and  a 
model  for  the  whole  country.  Since  the  found- 
ing of  the  du  Pont  industries  on  American 
soil  in  1802,  the  fourth  largest  manufactur- 
ing trade  of  America,  and  the  world's  largest 
house  in  the  trade,  have  been  owned  and  man- 
aged exclusively  by  members  of  this  one  fam- 
ily. The  disintegration  of  American  home  life 
could  be  largely  arrested  by  a  national  study 
of  how  to  make  a  family  a  thinking,  working 
unit,  like  that  of  the  du  Ponts. 

Few  people  realize  how  far  explosives 
break  the  ground  for  the  growth  of  civ- 
ilization and  of  na-   [Continued  on  page  227 


tion  or  investigation.  There  are  no  "strings" 
attached  to  this  annual  investment  of  $25,000 
in  our  chemists  of  tomorrow;  no  beneficiary 
has  an  obligation  thrust  on  him  to  enter  the 
du  Pont  works,  or  to  pay  back  the  sum  pro- 
vided for  his  tuition.  Partly  because  of  this 
generous  offer,  the  attendance  in  college  and 
university  chemistry  classes  of  the  favored 
institutions  has  recently  grown  to  as  high  as 
300  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  prior  to  the 
war. 

The  du   Ponts  know  how  to   work   for  the 
Government.    Fulfilling    the    largest    Federal 


In  1802  the  du  Pont  de  Nemours  family  established  this  powder  mill  on  the 
historic  Brandywine  just  above  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Today  the  house 
of  du  Pont  is  the  largest  one  in  the  fourth  largest  manufacturing  industry 

in  America 


Simple  When  You  Know  It 

But  this  American  invention  to  trail  U-boats  was  one  of  the 
most  baffling  secrets  of  the  Navy  Department  during  the  war 


BEFORE  America  entered  the  world  war,  a  sailor 
with  an  inventive  turn  of  mind  was  detailed  to 
use  the  ship's  hose  on  a  part  of  the  deck  of  one 
of  our  war  vessels.  By  accident,  the  business 
end  of  the  hose  fell  overboard  and  the  end  attached  to 
the  standpipe  became  detached.  The  jerk  unloosened 
the  coupling,  and  the  sailor  held  the  open  end  of  the 
hose  in  his  hand.  He  tied  the  detached  hose  to  the  rig- 
ging until  he  had  shut  off  the  pump,  and  then  took  up 
the  hose.  But  as  he  did  so,  he  heard  a  peculiar  noise  in 
the  tube,  and  curiosity  impelled  him  to  put  his  ear 
closer.  What  he  heard  at  first  startled  and  amused 
him.  He  called  a  few  of  the  other  sailors  nearby,  and 
asked  them  to  listen.  Then  the  scientific  interest  of  the 
sailor  was  aroused.  The  rush  of  water  could  be  plainly 
heard.  Suddenly  a  new  sound  was  heard  in  the  tube, 
and  the  sailor  looked  about  to  see  what  caused  it.  Far 
in  the  distance,  another  ship  was  passing,  and  what  the 
sailor  heard  was  the  thrashing  of  her  propellers. 

Duty  compelled  the  men  to  finish  their  job;  but  in 
this  slight  and  casual  experience  was  born  the  idea 
which  resulted  in  the  invention  of  the  hydrophone, 
and  its  development  by  the  Navy  Department  to  such 
a  state  of  perfection  that  all  war  vessels  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  from  the  smallest  sub-chaser  to  the  largest 
battleship,  are  now 
equipped  with  the 
latest  improvement  on 
this  device. 

In  construction,  the 
hydrophone  is  compar- 
atively simple.  It  con- 
sists of  few  parts;  but 
the  construction  of  the 
vital  organ,  the  "ears," 
which  catch  and  trans- 
mit the  sound  waves,  is 
an  absolute  secret  of 
the  Navy  Department, 
and  has  not  as  yet  been 
disclosed.  Nevertheless, 
these  "ears"  are  known 
to  be  constructed  some- 
what like  the  human 
ear.  The  three  cham- 
bers of  man's  ear  have 
been  mechanically  imi- 
tated. There  is  an  out- 
er, a  middle,  and  an  in- 
ner ear;  but  where,  in  man,  auditory  nerves  convey 
sound  waves  in  the  ether  to  the  brain,  a  hollow  rubber 
tube  forms  the  path  thru  which  sound  waves  in  the 
water  reach  the  stethoscopic  device  which  leads  to  the 
operator's  ear. 

From  a  physical  aspect  the  hydrophone  presents  no 
complexities.  A  hollow  brass  tube  extends  from  the 
deck  on  which  the  operator  is  on  watch,  thru  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  and  some  three  feet  into  the  water  be- 
low. Attached  perpendicularly  to  this  vertical  shaft  is 
a  six  foot  horizontal  hollow  bar  of  hard  rubber,  on  the 
outer  curve  of  which  is  a  double  row  of  "ears."  Above 
decks,  in  the  operator's  room,  the  stethoscope  leads 
from  the  vertical  shaft  to  the  operator's  ears,  and  a 
steering  wheel  attached  to  the  shaft  is  within  easy 
reach  of  the  man  on  watch.  There  is  also  a  circular  dial 
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The   breaking   waves    dash   high    over    a    destroyer    going   at    full    speed 


registering  360  degrees,  on  which  the  operator  locates 
the  submarine's  position. 

The  hydrophone  was  developed  at  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can Naval  Bases  on  the  Atlantic  Coast;  and  when  the 
first  sub-chasers  of  the  110-foot  class  were  launched 
they  were  all  equipped  with  it.  Out  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, these  sub-chasers  were  as  thick  in  war  time  as 
pleasure  launches  in  the  days  of  peace.  They  made  ex- 
cellent use  of  the  hydrophone  and  got  marvelous  re- 
sults in  locating  hostile  submarines. 

One  of  the  first  discoveries  made  by  American  naval 
men  in  the  Mediterranean  was  that  German  and  Aus- 
trian submarine  commanders  had  a  secret  way  of  com- 
municating with  their  bases  while  remaining  sub- 
merged. By  acute  listening,  a  definite  code  was  de- 
ciphered, similar  in  some  respects  to  the  dot  and  dash 
system  used  in  telegraphic  communication.  Sound 
travels  at  a  tremendous  rate  of  speed  in  the  water,  and 
the  enemy  submarines  were  found  to  have  contrived  a 
hammer-like  device  with  which  they  tapped  out  sig- 
nals against  the  metal  hulls  of  their  craft.  These  signals 
were  supposed  to  have  been  picked  up  by  their  own  se- 
cret bases,  and  they  probably  were.  But  what  the  enemy 
did  not  reckon  with  was  that  the  signals  were  also 
heard  by  American. sub-chasers. 

Listening  as  a  fine 
art  was  soon  developed 
to  the  wth  degree. 
When  an  operator  was 
on  watch,  every  engine 
on  a  chaser  was 
stopped,  every  man  re- 
moved his  shoes,  all 
talking  and  all  work 
ceased,  and  the  men  re- 
mained motionless  dur- 
ing listening  periods. 
The  operator  on  watch 
placed  the  stethoscope, 
similar  to  the  instru- 
ment with  which  a 
physician  examines  the 
heart  beats  of  a  pa- 
tient, to  his  ears,  and 
listened  for  the  sound 
of  a  submarine  propel- 
ler. Thru  careful  ex- 
perimenting with  the 
listening  device  the 
sound  of  a  submarine  propeller  was  discovered 
to  be  quite  different  from  the  thrashing  noise  made 
by  ships  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Here  it 
may  be  well  to  state  that  the  propeller  of  every  ship 
has  a  characteristic  sound  when  heard  in  the  hydro- 
phone. But  the  steady,  subdued  and  "tubby"  noise  from 
the  submarines  was  unmistakable.  Some  of  the  Ameri- 
can sub-chasers  and  other  anti-submarine  craft  were 
able  to  distinguish  this  sound  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles;  others,  with  finer-tuned  instruments,  oper- 
ated over  a  range  of  forty  miles.  Consequently,  the 
American  ships  were  so  distributed  that  every  square 
mile  of  dangerous  water  was  "covered"  by  expert  lis- 
teners. In  practise,  learning  to  listen  is  a  difficult  task. 
The  cultivation  of  fine  hearing  sensibilities  requires 
time,     concentration     and     [Continued    on    page    224. 


The  Democratic  Platform 

Bv  Talcott  Williams  and  Norman  Hapgood 

The   Main   Issues 

By  Talcott  Williams 


CHEAP  party  patter  can  always  be  said  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  opposinct  party.  President  Wilson  and 
Senator  Reed  are  both  standing:  on  the  Democratic 
platform  just  as  the  Republican  platform  holds  comfort- 
ably ex-President  Taft  and  Senator  Hiram  Johnson.  If, 
as  Democrats  assert,  Penrose  and  Lodjje  nominated  Hard- 
ing, so,  and  to  the  same  extent.  Murphy  of  Tammany  Hall 
and  Taggart  of  the  Indiana  Democratic  ring  nominated 
Cox.  One  is  as  true  as  the  other. 

We  forget  all  the  teaching  of  the  war  and  its  glorious 
memories  of  mutual  action  and  inspiration  by  all  men  of 
all  parties,  if  we  do  not  realize  that  the  great  mass  of 
Americans  mean  to  do  right  by  their  land.  Both  conven- 
tions at  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  were  good  conventions. 
If  you  have  a  wide  national  acquaintance  and  knowledge 
of  men  and  read  the  roll  call  of  both  bodies,  you  will  see 
that  they  are  made  up  of  men  of  experience  in  many  fields, 
good  Americans — some  bad  eggs — but  fewer  than  in  the 
past.  Each  convention,  individually  and  as  a  whole,  want- 
ed the  success  of  their  view  of  national  affairs  and  did  the 
best  they  could  under  the  circumstances.  What  you  and  I 
would  have  done,  if  we  had  been  there.  They  put  up  good 
men  of  the  same  type.  They  adopted  platforms  intended  to 
unite  and  not  divide.  They  did  exactly  what  that  body  of 
just  men  made  perfect  by  their  absence  from  politics  for 
the  occasion,  which  met  in  Independence  Hall  in  1915,  Taft 
presiding  and  Lowell  of  Harvard  leading,  did  when  they 
adopted  the  platform  of  the  "League  to  Enforce  Peace," 
they  compromized. 

Why  not  avoid  mental  sti-abismus  even  when  a  Presi- 
dential campaign  is  on? 

I  prefer  to  go  to  the  main  issue.  The  Democratic  plat- 
form apparently  proposes  to  take  Wilson's  League  and 
push  it  thru  without  substantial  change.  The  Republican 
platform  changes  it  by  proposing  to  limit  the  President's 
power  to  act  in  matters  relating  to  the  Covenant  by  re- 
quiring for  such  acts  the  consent  of  Congress  where  the 
army  and  navy  are  required. 

The  Democratic  platform,  like  the  Republican,  can  only 
be  fully  weighed  with  the  speech  of  acceptance  by  the 
candidate.  The  Democratic  platform  lays  stress  on  the 
claims  of  the  world.  The  Republican  party  on  the  claims 
of  this  country. 

The  real  issue  between  President  Wilson  and  the  strong 
majority  of  the  Senate  (nearly  all  one  party,  nearly  half 
the  other)  was  (over  Article  X  and  thruout)  whether  the 
League  should  be  amended  to  bring  the  two  chambers  of 
Congress  in  or  leave  power  with  the  President.  This  last 
was  natural  to  European  countries  because  they  always 
confuse  President  and  Premier.  We  cannot.  "The  mem- 
bers of  the  League,"  says  Article  X,  "undertake  to  respect 
and  preserve,  as  against  external  aggression,  the  terri- 
torial integrity  and  existing  independence  of  all  members 
of  the  League."  Under  a  host  of  past  precedents  the  Presi- 
dent could  do  all  this  without  the  consent  of  Congress  and 
the  Democratic  platform,  when  it  proposes  to  stand  by  the 
League  and  all  its  many  extensions  of  the  President's 
power,  takes  dangerous  ground. 

Adopted,  the  League  would  give  at  least  as  great  powers 
to  the  President  as  Monroe's  declaration  of  non-interfer- 
ence in  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  Europe.  It  is  no  an- 


swer to  say,  "Only  Congress  can  declare  war."  President 
Roosevelt,  defending  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  when  the  Ger- 
man fleet  was  approaching  Venezuela,  ordei-ed  Dewey  to 
attack  if  it  landed  men  and  served  notice  on  the  Kaiser 
that  would  have  brought  war,  if  disregarded.  On  Ameri- 
can issues  we  could  permit  this.  Such  a  power  is  unwise 
and  unconstitutional  if  extended  by  treaty  to  all  the 
world's  affairs.  Given  the  League  in  being  now  and  Presi- 
dent Wilson  could  join  the  three  Premiers  in  attacking 
Soviet  Russia.  Does  anyone  think  this  power  should  be  his? 

Our  presidents  have  again  and  again  used  the  army 
and  navy  without  consulting  Congress  to  execute  a  treaty 
and  to  protect  territorial  rights  or  the  personal  safety  of 
our  citizens.  Under  the  treaty  of  1846  with  Colombia, 
presidents  occupied  all  or  part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama almost  every  year  and  at  last  seized  it  "for  keeps." 
Wilson  seized  Vera  Cruz  and  McKinley  went  to  Peking. 
Our  presidents  first  landed  in  Hayti,  Nicaragua  and  Santo 
Domingo  and  later  asked  Congress.  Roosevelt  seized  Cuba 
under  the  "Piatt  Amendment"  to  keep  order.  All  these 
were  done  without  consulting  Congress. 

If  this  power  is  to  be  extended  to  all  the  world,  Congress 
must  be  asked  to  consent  as  the  Republican  platform  pro- 
poses. The  Democratic  platform  leaves  the  President's  dis- 
cretion open.  Already  President  Wilson  has  shown  what 
he  thinks  can  be  done  by  seizing  Archangel  and  Vladivos- 
tok, tho  not  at  war  with  Russia.  Is  such  power  wise? 

The  Democratic  party  having  won  in  1916  by  keeping 
the  country  out  of  war  and  refusing  to  prepare  for  one, 
proposes  to  win  this  election  because  it  went  into  war  and 
without  preparation.  It  justifies  extravagant  expenditure 
by  the  needs  of  war  when  life  and  treasure  were  lost  by  its 
policy.  Take  the  aeroplane.  Everyone  knew  they  were  need- 
ed in  war  by  1915.  None  were  made.  Our  troops  fought 
without  them.  For  every  life  so  lost  the  President,  the 
Democratic  party  and  every  man  who  fought  prepared- 
ness in  1916  are  each  responsible.  The  claim  of  the  plat- 
form for  a  party  victory  in  a  war  won  by  an  aroused  nation 
in  spite  of  the  criminal  lack  of  preparation,  cannot  possibly 
stand  the  battering  of  a  campaign. 

The  financial  plea  of  the  platform  is  as  fallacious.  In- 
flation of  the  currency  was  not  needed  to  finance  the  war. 
It  has  come  because  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  Act 
(Dec.  23,  1913)  omitted  some  of  the  precautions  for  safety 
provided  in  the  plans  laid  before  Congress  under  Republi- 
can direction,  always  more  conservative  in  financial  mat- 
ters. No  preparation  was  made  in  the  act  for  possible  war 
by  a  party  and  an  administration  never  in  favor  of  "pre- 
paredness," financial  or  mihtary  (witness  1860-1  and 
1916-17).  The  addition  of  vast  public  credits  which  were 
sold  under  a  policy  which  inflated  the  currency  and  finally 
depreciated  the  bonds,  was  the  chief  cause  why  prices  rose 
past  endurance.  Public  refusal  to  buy  has  led  to  cancelled 
orders.  Cancelled  orders  to  mill  shut-downs.  Land  banks 
have  added  over  $400,000,000  in  two  years  to  credits  stimu- 
lated by  Democratic  legislation,  suddenly  halted  by  the 
Federal  Supreme  Court.  This  flowing  tide  of  inflation  by 
Democratic  legislation  has  so  far  floated  bank  credits,  but 
when  the  ebb  comes,  as  come  it  must,  it  will  turn  to  as  bit- 
ter mockery  the  claim  that  Democratic  financial  skill  has 
kept  banks  out  of  bankruptcy  as  events^  dealt  to  the  Demo- 
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cratic  assertion  in  1916  that  Wilson  had  a  patent  right  on 
keeping  a  country  out  of  war. 

On  "labor"  in  all  its  phases,  the  Democratic  platform 
has  fully  satisfied  labor  unions.  The  Republican  platform 
here  showed  a  courage  in  its  support  of  law  echoed  by  its 
candidate.  The  campaign  is  yet  to  come.  If  devastating 
strikes  appear  the  labor  plank  may  displace  every  other 
issue. 

Yes:  the  Democratic  Platform 

By  Norman  Hapgood 

DR.    Williams    is    such    a    courteous    and    high-class 
debater  that  I  am  glad  to  grant  him  all  I  can.  He 
does      not  mention  the   Democratic   plank  on  "Free 
Speech  and   Press,"  but  I   will  concede  that  it  is   unmiti- 
gated hypocrisy.  I  will  go  further  and  say  that  if  either 
of  the  Cabinet  officers  to  whom  it  seems  to  refer  had  been 
nominated  by  the  Democrats  I  should  not  have  supported 
the  ticket.  I  am  not  as  generous  as  Dr.  Williams.   If  the 
San    Francisco    platform    and    candidate    had    disappointed 
me  on  the  pressing  issues  as  much  as  the  straddle  on  the 
League,  followed  by  Harding's  agreement  in  Johnson's  in- 
terpretation, must  have  disappointed  Dr.  Williams,  I  should 
have  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Democrats,  their 
platform,    or    their    candidates.    I    support    Cox    and    the 
Democrats  in  this  campaign  not  on  party  grounds  but  on 
their  platform,  on  Cox's  record  in  Ohio,  and  on  his  utter- 
ances  on   national    and    international    questions   before   his 
formal  speech  of  acceptance,  which  has  not  been  published 
as  I  write.  I  salute  the  Democratic  platform  because  it  takes 
an  attitude  toward  our  foreign   responsibilities   similar  in 
spirit  to  the  attitude  once  taken  by  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Hoover, 
Mr.   Strauss,  Mr.  Lowell,  Mr.   Talcott  Williams,  and  even 
Senator   Lodge,   and   because    it   is   more   progressive   than 
the   Republican   platform  on  the  industrial  issue,  especial- 
ly if  we   look  at  the  two  platforms  as   illustrated  by  the 
records  of  Harding  and  Cox.  Before  passing  to  these  two 
critical  issues  I  will  say  a  few  words  on  two  other  points 
raised  by  Dr.  Williams.  If  I  believed  Cox  likely  to  be  sub- 
servient to  Murphy,  as  Harding  to  Peni'ose,  I  should  vote 
for  neither  of  them.  In  my  opinion  the  sole  reason  Murphy 
and  his  friends  voted  for  Cox  was  that  there  was  no  other 
way  of  stopping  McAdoo  or  else  some  administration  dark 
horse  like  Davis.  Cox's   record  in  Ohio  can  well  stand  by 
itself,  even  without  comparison  with  Harding's  "deference 
and  devotion"  to  George  B.,  his  loyalty  to  Foraker,  and  his 
rubber-stampism    in    the    present    problems,     loudly     pro- 
claimed by  himself.  One  of  the  readers  of  The  Independent, 
holding  a  public  office,  bitterly  assails  me  for  dragging  in 
the  fact  that  Harding  voted  to  refuse  to  allow  Mr.  Brandeis 
to  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court  and  says  I  am  arousing  race 
antagonism.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Brandeis'    being    a    Jew    had    much    to    do    with    Senator 
Harding's  vote.   I   gave  the  case  as  a   perfect  instance  of 
subserviency   to  the   political    ring   that   always   knows   its 
masters'  voice. 

The  other  point  is  financial.  Those  who  prefer  the  finance 
of  Aldrich  to  the  finance  of  Wilson,  Glass,  and  McAdoo  have 
their  own  point  of  view,  and  they  are  in  general  the  same 
ones  who  are  afraid  labor  may  get  too  much  out  of  some- 
thing. For  my  part  I  am  prouder  of  the  results  achieved 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  than  of  anything  else  in  the 
domestic  legislation  of  these  times,  and  as  for  our  war 
finance  I  look  upon  McAdoo  as  the  greatest  modern  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Those  who  want  our  finance  turned 
back  to  a  Penrose-Lodge-Smoot  standpoint  will  not  be  af- 
fected by  any  arguments  of  mine. 

With  Dr.  Williams'  last  sentence  I  heartily  agree.  The 
election  is  more  than  likely  to  turn  on  whether  we  wish 
the  great  industrial  upheavals  of  the  next  years  to  be  met 
by  Judge  Gary,  Senator  Harding,  Ralph  Easley,  and  their 


species  of  "courage,"  or  by  the  spirit  that  Cox  showed  when 
he  made  of  Ohio,  even  during  the  war,  a  place  where  labor 
could  congregate  and  discuss  as  freely  as  directors  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  or  the  American  Woolen  Company.  Let 
us  go  to  the  mat  on  this  issue.  It  is  on  this  issue  that 
Harding,  if  elected,  will  in  1924  be  beaten  as  decisively  as 
Mr.  Taft  was  in  1912.  The  country  will  have  lost  much 
and  gained  only  further  assurance  that  the  industrial 
question  cannot  be  smothered:  it  must  be  solved. 

NOW  for  the  outstanding  question.  In  a  country  in  which 
the  press  falls  short  of  the  best  prevailing  intelligence 
the  Springfield  Republican  is  a  constant  satisfaction.  It 
says:  "Last  year  the  world  had  a  chance  to  choose  between 
Lenin  and  Wilson,  with  the  odds  on  Wilson.  That  choice  was 
lost  when  the  Treaty  was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  .  .  .  Let 
Mr.  Wilson's  opponents  denounce  Lenin  and  Trotzky  to  their 
heart's  content;  it  will  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  song  of 
triumph  chanted  at  Moscow  over  the  discomfiture  of  'capi- 
talism' is  an  ode  to  the  men  who  killed  the  Peace  Treaty, 
wrecked  the  League  of  Nations,  and  made  the  world  what 
it  is  today." 

Recently  I  quoted  Marshal  Foch  on  our  behavior  and 
its  consequences  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  Since  then  there 
has  been  plenty  more  to  illustrate  the  League  of  Nations 
situation  on  its  real  side,  not  front-porch  stuff  from 
Marion,  but  the  struggles  of  twenty-eight  nations  to  re- 
construct and  guide  the  world,  and  their  wondering  why 
we  alone  of  the  great  and  eligible  nations  insist  on  setting 
back  the  clock.  Since  Foch  gave  his  evidence  not  only  has 
Nicolai  Lenin  said  that  the  inability  of  the  nations  to  act 
together  in  their  League  was  giving  a  great  start  to  Bol- 
shevism, but  Lord  Grey  has  said:  "One  of  the  greatest 
lessons  of  the  war  is  that  thinking  nationally,  without 
thinking  internationally,  leads  to  disaster.  Before  the  war, 
it  seems  to  me,  Germany  was  thinking  more  intensely  na- 
tionally and  less  internationally  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world,  and  this  led  to  disaster."  Now  the  Republi- 
cans, under  the  proud  leadership  of  Senator  Harding  and 
his  everlasting  noise  about  Americanism  and  America 
first,  would  adopt  for  our  country  this  small  conception  of 
nationalism  and  inflict  on  us  an  American  version  of 
Deutschland  Uber  Alles,  which  properly  translated  only 
meant  Germany  first.  Of  course  our  guilt  for  the  next 
war  will  not  take  the  same  form  that  Germany's  took  for 
the  last  war.  It  will  take  the  form  rather  that  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Foch  and  reinforced  by  what  I  have  quoted 
from  Lenin  and  Grey:  a  narrow-minded  unwillingness  to 
do  our  share  in  constructing  peace,  after  doing  our  part 
in  winning  the  war. 

The  question  is  not  whether  or  not  we  shall  be  in  the 
next  world-war.  Who  supposes  that  we  can  keep  out  of  it? 
The  question  is  whether  or  not  we  are  willing  to  help  pre- 
vent it,  or  whether  we  are  going  to  be  kept  from  our  part 
in  world-leadership  and  world-protection  by  misquotations 
from  men  who  lived  and  thought  for  themselves  a  century 
and  more  ago,  and  by  third-rate  oratory  in  the  service  of  a 
petty  conception  of  patriotism,  of  possible  cost,  and  of  pos- 
sible calls  for  assistance  in  some  policing.  As  if  any  possible 
calls  of  this  kind  could  mean  one  billionth  part  of  what  the 
next  war  will  cost  us,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ruin  to  which 
it  will  bring  the,  civilization  of  Europe. 

On  the  second  day  of  this  month  Mr.  Taft  made  a  char- 
acteristically frank  declaration  which  ought  to  be  known 
to  every  voter  in  the  land.  He  said. 

When  Mr.  Wilson  brought  to  this  country  the  League  covenant 
as  reported  to  the  Paris  conference  I  urged  on  the  same  plat- 
form with  him  that  we  join  the  League.  I  thereafter  recommended 
amendments,  some  of  which  were  adopted  into  its  final  form. 

Had  I  been  in  the  Senate  I  would  have  voted  for  the  League 
and  Treaty  as  suhmitted,  and  I  advocated  its  ratification  accord- 
ingly. I  did  not  think,  and  do  not  now  think,  that  anything  in 
the  League  covenant  as  sent  to  the  Senate  would  violate  the  con- 
.^titution  of  the  United  States  or  would  involve  us  in  wars  which 
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it  would  uot  be  to  tlu>  highest  iuterest  of  the  worKl  and  this 
comitry  to  suppress  by  universal  boyeott  and,  if  need  be,  by 
military   force. 

I  consider  that  the  moral  effect  of  Article  10  on  predatory 
nations  would  restrain  them  froni  war  as  the  declaration  of  the 
.M(Uiroe  Doctrine  has  done,  and  that  the  rctiuirement  of  the 
unanimous  consent  by  the  representatives  of  the  great  i)owers  in 
council  before  League  action  would  safegviard  the  United  States 
from  any  perversion  of  the  high  purpose  of  the  I^'ague. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  the  issue  of  the  League  transcends 
Ju  its  importame  any  domestic  issue  and  would  justify  and  re- 
ipiire  one  who  believes  so  to  ignore  party  ties  and  secure  this 
great  boon  for  the  world  and  this  country. 

Yet  he  supports  a  candidate  who  declares  himself  sharp- 
ly ag:ainst  the  League  altojrether.  The  reasoning  is  too 
much  for  me.  It  is  intended  for  other  kinds  of  minds.  But 
when  a  man  never  bolts  his  ticket,  whatever  the  situation, 
why  then  he  never  does:  and  I  do  not  happen  to  remember 
when  Mr.  Taft  has  ever  bolted  his. 

The  Path  to  the  Best  for  All 

By  Talcott  Williams 

I  DO  not  think  anyone  could  debate  with  Mr.  Hapgood 
without  wanting  to  be  fair.  I  believe  each  of  us  de- 
sires what  is  good  and  only  what  is  good  for  the  great 
commonwealth  of  humanity.  We  differ  in  the  means.  He 
is  with  the  Democratic  party  chiefly  because  he  believes 
in  one  particular  thing  its  platform  already  proposes, 
joined  to  a  general  approval  of  its  candidate.  I  act  with 
the  Republican  party  because,  with  all  its  faults,  I  believe 
it  governs  and  directs  public  affairs  better  than  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  which  owes  its  power  to  its  suppression  of 
the  votes  of  my  fellow  citizens  of  negro  descent.  This  great 
wrong  I  can  never  forget.  If  the  Republican  party  does 
not  do  all  I  think  it  should,  it  takes  more  to  pry  me  loose 
than  it  would  Mr.  Hapgood,  who  joins  his  party  "for  this 
time  only."  With  very  many  other  fellow  Republicans — 
enough  I  believe  to  defeat  Senator  Harding — I  am  wait- 
ing until  the  position  of  both  parties  and  candidates  is 
clear  on  the  League  and  as  to  what  the  real  issue  of  the 
campaign  proves  to  be.  It  may  be  the  supremacy  of  law,  the 
equal  freedom  and  protection  of  all  men  in  seeking  a  job 
and  the  right  of  the  public  to  free  communication.  If  the 
mat  is  spread  for  that  wrestle,  I  follow  in  the  steps  of 
those  who  sought  freedom  here  and  have  shared,  genera- 
tion by  generation,  in  the  task  of  preserving  it. 

When  President  Wilson  came  to  Washington  in  Febru- 
ary, 1919,  we  were  practically  all  for  the  League  he 
brought.  Why  does  Mr.  Hapgood's  splendid  and  sincere 
burst  of  loyalty  for  the  League  sound  a  little  out  of  date 
and  overstrained  now?  Read  the  daily  papers!  I  wish  there 
existed  Mr.  Hapgood's  "struggles  of  twenty-eight  nations 
to  reconstruct  and  guide  the  world."  Where  are  the  twen- 
ty-eight? Is  Persia  among  them,  deprived  of  self-govern- 
ment by  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain?  Has  Syria,  where  I 
was  born  and  which  I  know  and  love,  a  chance  for  freedom 
with  French  troops  crushing  its  liberty?  Is  Italy  giving  Al- 
bania a  chance  to  become  one  of  the  nations  which  enjoy 
self-government?  Albania!  To  which  even  the  Turk  gave 
local  liberty,  as  I  trust  Italy  may.  When  Poland  wantonly 
attacked  Galicia  and  Russia  was  it  trying  "to  reconstruct 
and  guide  the  world"?  Were  England  and  France,  when 
they  urged  Poland  on  so  as  to  protect  holdings  of  Russian 
bonds,  many  usurious  and  semi-fraudulent?  I  know  Mosul 
and  its  outfields  well.  I  lived  there  once.  Its  people  are 
better  equal  to  self-government  than  the  Hedjaz.  Is  Eng- 
land astride  these  oil  fields  "to  reconstruct  and  guide  the 
world"?  Has  Japan  laid  hold  of  the  upper  half  of  Saghalien 
"as  one  of  twenty-eight  nations  struggling  to  reconstruct 
and  guide  the  world"?  Is  this  the  reason  why  this  mem- 
ber of  the  League  is  crushing  Korea  and  has  its  flag  still 
flying  at  Kiao  Chan? 

But   why  go  on   with  this   sad   and   discouraging  record 


which  stares  at  us  from  the  pages  of  every  newspaper.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  I  believe  in  the  League.  I  think  a  League 
of  Nations  is  a  necessity  to  prevent  war.  We  ought  to  be 
in  it.  Is  there  no  possible  path  to  such  a  League  and  no 
policy  in  regard  to  creating  a  League  feasible  but  one 
which  accepts  all  these  things  and  sees  in  them  the  "strug- 
gles of  twenty-eight  nations  to  reconstruct  and  guide  the 
world"  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  five  members,  a  majority 
of  the  Council  of  the  League,  England,  France,  Italy, 
Japan  and  Greece,  are  working  together  to  stake  out 
eligible  real  estate  and  a-cquire  it,  while  the  world  is  in 
flames? 

I  appreciate  the  difficulty.  Day  by  day,  I  see  the  stu- 
pendous blunder  of  President  Wilson  when  he  was  not  as 
ready  to  compromize  in  July,  1919,  as,  Mr.  Hapgood  tells 
us,  with  accuracy,  he  was  in  February,  1920;  but  this 
blunder  of  the  President  does  not  increase  my  confidence 
in  his  approval  of  the  Democratic  platform  now.  Both 
parties  are  reshaping  their  lines.  Men  are  leaving  each, 
both  on  the  League  and  labor  issues. 

I  think  it  wise  for  those  of  us  who  believe  in  a  League 
and  would  like  the  League  rather  than  none  to  wait  until 
we  know  what  is  the  best  path  to  the  best  League  and 
what  the  crucial  issue  is  to  be.  League,  labor  or  financial. 


Synonyms 


A  separate  peace  with  Germany;  Peace  without  honor; 
Peace  without  victory. 

A  Home  Duty 

OUR  League  of   Forty-eight   States   should  have   its  at- 
tention called  to  the  recent  pitched  battles  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  and  in  West  Frankfort,  Illinois. 

To  the  Railroads 

WE  have  granted  you  the  increased  rates  you  asked; 
we  have  returned  the  railroads  to  private  ownership; 
we  have  readjusted  wage  scales  to  keep  the  men  from  strik- 
ing. The  public  has  paid  for  all  this.  Now,  Mr.  Railroad 
Corporation,  it  is  up  to  you  to  give  the  fine  service  you 
promised  us.  Bad  service  can  no  longer  be  blamed  on  labor 
troubles,  Washington  mismanagement  or  inadequate  rates. 
The  American  people  have  given  you  your  chance — perhaps 
your  last  chance. 

Is  Poland's  Peril  Ours? 

No  doubt  many  shortsighted  persons  are  congratulat- 
ing themselves  that  by  "withdrawing  from  foreign 
entanglements"  we  have  escaped  the  duty  now  apparently 
incumbent  on  England  and  France  of  preventing  Russia 
from  destroying  Poland.  In  just  the  same  mood  many  a 
good,  cosy-minded  citizen  read  the  news  six  years  ago  that 
a  Balkan  war  had  broken  out  and  threatened  to  engulf  the 
European  Powers.  "How  thankful  I  am,"  he  reflected, 
"that  we  have  no  European  policy  or  obligations  which 
could  involve  us  in  the  struggle."  Three  years  later  he  was 
serving  in  the  army.  That  one  lesson  should  have  taught 
us  that  until  the  world  is  so  organized  that  every  nation 
is  safe  no  nation  is  safe.  Fires  spread;  and  the  wise  citi- 
zen not  only  buys  a  fire  extinguisher  for  his  own  home  but 
supports  a  fire  department. 

Heaven  forfend  that  the  present  outburst  of  Bolshevism 
should  lead  to  a  general  war  as  did  German  imperialism ! 
But  it  is  not  impossible.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  Ger- 
many should  join  Russia  against  the  Allies  and  attack  the 
army  of  occupation  on  the  Rhine — American  soldiers  among 
them.  Suppose  that  the  Bolsheviki  should  massacre  such 
Americans  as  happened  to  be  resident  in  Poland.  Suppose 


The  Emerald  Isle 

Turns  ^Turple 

with  Rage  and 

Red  with 

Vexation'' 


At  the  left  are  two  leaders  of  Ireland's 
rebellion  against  English  coercion:  Arch- 
bishop Daniel  J.  Mannix  of  Melbourne, 
Australia,  and  Eamon  de  Valera,  so-called 
president  of  the  Irish  Republic 


Wide  World 

Archbishop  Mannix  has  been  the  center  of  an  unin- 
tentional comedy  in  which  the  British  Government 
played  the  part  of  stage  manager.  Fearing  the  dem- 
onstration that  would  welcome  Archbishop  Mannix 
on  Irish  soil  the  authorities  twice  changed  instruc- 
tions to  the  "Baltic,"  on  which  he  was  a  passenger, 
and  finally  sent  a  warship  to  land  the  Archbishop  at 
Penzance;  from  there  he  went  to  London  under  guard 


Wide  World 

IS  THE   PLACARD   MIGHTIER   THAN   THE   SHILLELAGH? 
Irish-Americans  in  New  York  "demonstrated"  to  their  heart's  conient  over 
Archbishop  Mannix's  visit  to  the  United  States — several  hundreds  of  them 

crowded  the  pier  from  which  the  "Baltic"  sailed 

FROM    DUBLIN    TO    BELFAST— NO    THOROFARE 

At  the  left   is   one   of  the   British   military   outposts   on   the   road   entering 

Belfast  from  Dublin.  The  British  railway  wagons  below,  filled  with  clothing 

and  supplies,  were  "mysteriously"  fired.  The  raiders  overpowered  the  guard 
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that  as  a  last  resort  the  Soviet  authorities  shouhl  invest 
their  remaining  productive  power  in  building  submarines  to 
prey  on  "capitalist  commerce  of  all  nations."  The  news 
from  eastern  Europe  is  now  just  reading  matter  in  the 
daily  paper  to  most  of  us.  But  no  one  looking  back  on  the 
history  of  the  last  six  years  can  read  it  without  a  sense  of 
dread. 

Those  Bolshevist  Idealists! 

WE  wonder  how  the  apologists  of  Bolshevism  like  the 
recent  alliance  between  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  Turk- 
ish Nationalists  for  the  extermination  of  what  is  left  of 
Armenia. 

« 

Korea 

KOREA  was  the  "Hermit  Kingdom."   Some  would  like 
to  make  the  United  States  a  hermit  republic.  We  all 
know  what  happened  to  Korea, 

Soul  Saving  by  Groups 

By  Shailer  Mathews 

THE  need  of  reorganizing  our  ethical  thought  is  more 
apparent  every  day.  The  church  has  largely  been 
concerned  with  inducing  individuals  to  obey  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  assent  to  the  law  of  love.  At  all  events 
that  is  the  morality  set  forth  in  the  great  Protestant  Con- 
fessions. Such  an  ethic  is  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  no  one 
acts  strictly  as  an  individual.  We  all  act  as  members  of 
groups.  The  moral  ideals  of  these  groups  may  be  very 
different  from  those  of  their  members  when  acting  as  indi- 
viduals. A  ruthless  highwayman  may  be  kind  when  he  is 
not  acting  as  a  highwayman. 

This  lack  of  a  social  ethic  has  been  brought  to  light  by 
the  public  letter  of  Mr.  Frank  Morrison  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  relative  to  the  public  and  the  labor 
unions.  He  says  in  effect  that  the  only  interest  which  the 
public  has  in  labor  is  to  see  that  it  produces  as  much  and 
as  cheaply  as  possible;  that  therefore  it  will  not  be  inter- 
ested in  higher  wages  or  other  economic  gains  on  the  part 
of  the  workingman.  It  would  therefore  follow,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison argues,  that  the  obligation  of  the  labor  union  is  to 
itself  and  that  its  philosophy  is  abundantly  able  to  find 
some  sort  of  modus  operandi  with  the  employer.  It  owes  no 
obligation  to  the  public. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  truth  of  this  position, 
altho  if  I  have  understood  it  correctly,  both  it  and  Mr. 
Morrison's  preliminary  remarks  upon  the  division  of  in- 
terests in  the  economic  process  seem  mistaken.  But  whether 
the  economic  analysis  be  correct  or  not,  the  exposition  of 
the  relation  of  a  labor  union  to  society  at  large  is  certainly 
an  argument  for  recasting  our  ethical  teaching. 

A  thoro-going  individualist  naturally  shrinks  from  any 
concession  to  group  consciousness,  but  as  things  stand  at 
the  present  time  the  laboring  men  whom  Mr.  Morrison 
represents  do  not  act  in  the  world  of  industry  as  individ- 
uals, but  as  members  of  labor  unions.  Similarly  the  capi- 
talist employer  does  not  act  as  an  individual  but  as  a 
member  of  a  group  which  has  particular  economic  in- 
terests and  functions.  We  shall  never  have  a  morality 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  our  present  industrial 
system  until  we  take  account  of  these  obvious  facts. 

If  Christianity  is  to  be  a  moral  force  it  must  establish  a 
morality  that  fits  the  actual  world,  not  the  world  of  the 
time  of  Moses  or  even  the  time  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
the  farmers  of  New  England.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
the  very  structure  of  our  social  life  forces  us  into  groups 
that  act  as  individuals.  These  groups  must  be  taught  that 
they  have  obligations  and  that  loyalty  to  one's  immediate 
^roup  is  not  necessarily  the  supreme  loyalty.  The  morality 


of  the  labor  union  has  not  been  exhausted  when  it  de- 
nounces scabs  and  lays  down  conditions  for  employers.  The 
individual  workman  is  as  impotent  against  his  organized 
group  as  the  individual  citizen  is  impotent  in  international 
affairs.  So,  too,  the  morality  of  the  employing  class  has  not 
been  exhausted  when  its  members  are  good  fathers  and 
honest  citizens.  There  is  yet  the  overhead  moral  demand 
that  the  entire  class  of  employees  meet  certain  obligations. 

The  church  must  teach  a  social  morality,  the  obligations 
of  which  rest,  not  directly  upon  separate  men  and  women, 
but  upon  the  groups  in  which  the  individuals  find  them- 
selves. That  means  that  labor  unions,  manufacturers'  asso- 
ciations, associations  of  teachers  and  other  groups  of  al- 
lied interests  must  learn  that  they  are  not  ends  in  them- 
selves, but  must  observe  a  moral  obligation  to  give  justice 
as  well  as  to  demand  justice.  The  Ten  Commandments 
if  applied  to  individuals  will  produce  little  more  than  re- 
spectability. The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  if  really  wrought 
into  the  action  of  social  groups  will  help  onward  the  King- 
dom of  God. 

The  possession  of  power  means  tyranny  or  service.  The 
records  of  the  past  may  tell  of  tyrants  who  have  been 
known  as  benefactors,  but  the  future  will  be  secure  only  as 
any  class  with  power  uses  that  power  for  society  and  not 
for  itself.  Group  selfishness  means  group  hatred.  A  church 
that  does  not  pi'each  a  morality  capable  of  producing  group 
cooperation  will  be  of  small  service  to  its  day.  You  can- 
not mend  a  leak  in  a  dike  by  sticking  your  finger  into  a 
hole.  That  may  do  for  legends,  but  it  will  not  do  for  life. 
The  church  must  be  an  ethical  engineer,  not  a  child  trying 
to  hold  back  a  deluge  with  a  chilled  forefinger. 


Sympathy 


THE  Allies  appear  to  have  difficulty  in  getting  the  Ger- 
mans to  deliver  coal.  Well,  coal  dealers  sometimes  fail 
to  make  good  their  promises  in  our  own  country. 

Lower  California 

MEXICO  is  greatly  troubled  by  the  rebellion  in  Lower 
California,  geographically  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  country  by  the  Gulf  of  California.  It  is  Mexico's  busi- 
ness and  none  of  ours  how  this  trouble  is  settled.  But  if 
Mexico  wishes  a  short  cut  out  of  the  difficulty  it  would  be 
no  bad  idea  to  sell  out  to  the  United  States.  The  land  in 
question  is  of  little  value  to  Mexico,  but  we  could  afford  to 
pay  a  good  round  price  for  it  since  it  would  give  us  con- 
trol of  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  River  and  extend  our 
Pacific  coast  line  by  several  hundred  miles. 

Speeches  of  Acceptance 

WE  have  read  them  all:  Harding,  Cox,  Coolidge  and 
Roosevelt.  As  to  their  content  every  reader  must 
make  up  his  own  mind,  as  we  will  ours.  As  to  style,  we 
must  say  that  the  next  President,  whichever  he  may  be, 
should  get  his  second-in-command  to  write  speeches  for 
him  after  he  gets  into  office.  A  Presidential  speech  of  ac- 
ceptance, like  the  average  party  platform,  tries  to  cover 
too  much  ground  and  covers  it  too  thinly.  More  sledge  ham- 
mer blows  on  the  living  issues  of  today  and  less  formal 
eloquence  about  principles  and  ideals  which  no  one  disputes 
would  be  welcomed  by  a  jaded  public.  Why  not  take  Ameri- 
canism and  the  Fathers  and  the  virtues  of  the  farmer  and 
the  horny-handed  workingman  for  granted  in  the  platforms 
and  speeches  of  1924?  The  American  people  are  not  Bolshe- 
vist that  they  should  differ  about  the  need  for  economy, 
efficiency,  justice,  a  square  deal,  patriotism,  the  home,  the 
dignity  of  womanhood,  prosperity,  liberty,  order,  democracy 
and  the  rest  of  it;  we  all  want  these  things  but  we  some- 
times differ  about  the  method  of  attaining  or  safeguarding 
them. 


The  Siege 
of  Warsaw 


@  Underwood  &  Underwood 

The  cathedral  of  Warsaw  has  added  strategic  importance 
in  the  recent  fighting  to  the  fame  of  its  beauty.  On 
August  7  a  sentry's  suspicions  led  to  the  discovery  in 
its  basement  of  a  tunnel  opening,  leading  to  army  head- 
quarters across  the  street.  The  discovery  foiled  a  Com- 
munist plot  to  blow  up  headquarters  and  execute  a 
coup   d'etat  simultaneous   with  the   Bolshevik  attack 


International 

These  Polish 
troops  are  part  of 
the  force  that 
tried  to  defend 
Warsaw  from  the 
Bolsheviki.  They 
were  supplemented 
by  French  and 
British  officers  and 
by  a  squadron  of 
American    aviators 


The  Polish  Women's  Batt. 
of  the  severity  of  the  figl  k 
heavy,  but  the  morale  of  if 
equal    to    that    of    the 
always   outnumbered   by   '  ' 
better  armed  and  better  ei 
victory    was    due    to    the  i 
cavalry    to    which    the    1  ix 
re  ifi[ 


Wide  World  International 

The  market  place  under  the  entrance  to  the  Alexander  Bridge  shows  the 
characteristic  commingling  of  medieval  and  modern  in  Warsaw.  Its  fall 
will  give  into  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki  many  historic  treasures  and  a 
thriving  industrial  center  whose  population  ten  years  ago  was  estimated 
as  750,000.  The  photograph  at  the  right,  taken  from  an  aeroplane,  shows 
the  main  part  of  Poland's  capitol;  the  cathedral  stands  out  near  the  center 


iluring 
months 
pouring 
in     fear 
>1jo\  ik 


Warsaw  hi>s  a  large 
overpopulateil  Jewish 
ipiarter  wliicli  has 
l>een    further    crowded 


the      j>  a  s  t 
by     refugees 
into   the   eity 
of     the     15  ol- 
aihanie.       In 
tlie  market   plate  they 
talked   and   harsiained. 
says    one    correspond- 
ent,      with       sinjiular 
apathy    as    to    the    fu- 
ture.   There     was     no 
panic;     it    looked     as 
tho    years    of    subjec- 
tion    had     made     the 
Poles   fatalistic 
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T*  rnrferirood 

•ui  of  Death  was  spared  none 
!*;  the  casualties  were  very 
IK  women  soldiers  was  fully 
M  The  Polish  troops  were 
ajiolsheviki.  who  also  were 
M^ied.  Much  of  the  Bolshevik 
;M  of  the  famous  Russian 
iy  could  offer  no  similar 
re*  ice 


Wide  VCorli 

This  bridge  over  the 
Vistula  is  one  of  the 
points  of  chief  im- 
portance in  the  de- 
fense of  Warsaw,  and 
the  only  highway  by 
which  vehicles  or 
pedestrians  can  enter 
the  city.  The  photo- 
graph shows  the 
Prague  suburb,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the 
Vistula;  the  Prague 
road  has  been  filled 
almost  constantly 
with  refugees  waiting 
their  turn  to  get 
across   the   bridge 


©  VndetKood  &  Vnderwood 

General  Haller,  leader  of  the  Polish  army  against  the  Bolsheviki, 
has  time  and  again  proved  himself  a  brilliant  strategist.  But  his 
troops  in  the  defense  of  Warsaw  were  outnumbered  nearly  two  to 
one  by  the  enemy  and  his  eleventh-hour  attempt  to  raise  volun- 
teer forces  could  not  provide  the  necessary  equipment  and 
ammunition  for  them.  The  people  of  Warsaw,  however,  united 
in  a  courageous  effort  to  protect  the  city.  Squads  of  citizens 
wearing  civilian  clothes  and  straw  hats  got  rifles  somehow  and 
drilled  in  the  streets.  Women  acted  as  couriers  behind  the  line. 
Many  of  the  refugees  coming  into  Warsaw  abandoned  their  house- 
hold 'goods  and  gave  up  their  wagons  to  carrying  barbed  wire 
and  supplies  toward  the  front 


The  Conquest  of  Poland 

THE  military  success  of  the  Bolsheviki  continues,  the 
the  Russians  advanced  more  slowly  after  they  crossed 
the  frontier  of  "ethnographic  Poland,"  that  is  to  say  the 
regions  inhabited  by  a  majority  of  Polish  speech.  While 
sweeping  thru  Lithuania,  White  Russia  and  the  Ukraine 
the  invaders  met  sometimes  with  resistance  from  the  civil 
population,  but  sometimes  with  encouragement  and  usually 
with  indifference  or  a  terrorized  submission.  In  these  bor- 
der countries,  tho  historically  Polish  and  containing  large 
Polish  settlements,  the  mass  of  the  peasantry  is  neither 
Polish  nor  particularly  friendly  to  Poland.  Once  back  on 
truly  Polish  soil,  however,  the  retreating  Polish  army  was 
strengthened  by  the  national  sentiment  of  the  populace. 
To  counteract  Polish  nationalism  the  Bolshevist  invaders 
appealed  to  class  feeling  and  urged  the  Polish  peasants  to 
rise  against  their  Government.  In  the  occupied  region,  as 
formerly  in  Lithuania,  they  endeavored  to  overthrow  the 
existing  local  governments  and  establish  woi'kers'  Soviets. 

In  spite  of  the  collapse  of  the  Polish  armies  Warsaw,  the 
capital,  and  Lemberg,  the  chief  city  of  eastern  Galicia, 
still  remained  unconquered  more  than  a  fortnight  after 
the  Russians  had  reached  the  Prussian  frontier  in  the 
north  and  Brest-Litovsk  and  the  Bug  River  farther  south. 
Every  day  rumors  came  that  the  fall  of  Warsaw  was  im- 
minent, but  the  Russian  strategy  seems  to  have  been 
based  on  the  outflanking  of  the  capital  before  a  direct  at 
tack  was  attempted.  Since  aid  from  the  Allies  could  most 
easily  reach  Warsaw  by  way  of  Danzig,  the  Bolsheviki 
advanced  along  the  southern  frontier  of  East  Prussia  in 
the  direction  of  the  Danzig- Warsaw  railway  to  cut  off 
this  channel  of  aid.  The  Allies  cannot  well  send  troops  and 
supplies  directly  thru  Germany  to  Poland,  because  Germany 
is  strictly  neutral  in  the  Russo-Polish  war  and  would  op-^ 
pose  any  use  of  German  soil  as  a  military  base  by  Allied 
or  Polish  troops.  With  Danzig  cut  off,  Poland  would  be 
practically  isolated.  It  has  been  rumored  that  there  is  also 
a  political  object  behind  the  Russian  strategy  in  keeping 
touch  with  the  Prussian  frontier,  that  the  Russians  intend 
to  propose  to  Germany,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so, 
a  new  partition  of  Poland  and  a  restoration  of  the  old 
frontiers  much  as  they  existed  in  1914.  But  Germany  con- 
tinues to  remain  quiet  in  the  face  of  temptation;  if  the 
Germans  covet  their  old  Polish  provinces  they  know  that 
any  attempt  to  join  with  the  Bolsheviki  in  reconquering 
them  would  involve  renewed  war  with  France  and  England. 

Prospects  of  Polish  Peace 

FUTILE  as  have  thus  far  been  the  negotiations  for  a 
Russo-Polish  peace  they  have  continued.  The  Bolshe- 
viki do  not  so  much  wish  to  reject  the  idea  of  peace,  which 
is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  Russia,  as  to  postpone  the 
iinal  conclusion  of  the  armistice  until  they  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  dictate  terms  to  defeated  Poland  and  to  defy  any 
intervention  by  the  Allies.  The  terms  offered  by  Russia 
comprise  the  drastic  disarmament  of  Poland  and  the  re- 
linquishment of  any  claims  to  territory  east  of  the  "eth- 
nographical frontier."  What  further  terms  may  be  de- 
manded is  perhaps  the  question  on  which  the  future  peace 
of  Europe  depends. 

The  Allies  do  not  altogether  see  eye  to  eye  on  the  Polish 
-question.  France  has  been  for  active  military  intervention 
to  save  Poland  as  a  barrier  against  both  Russian  and  Ger- 
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man  ambitions  in  eastern  Europe.  Italy  wishes  to  keep  out 
of  the  quarrel  altogether.  Great  Britain,  disapproving  em- 
phatically of  Poland's  Russian  adventure,  wishes  to  save 
Poland  from  destruction,  tho  not  from  punishment,  to  avoid 
active  intervention  if  possible,  and  to  turn  the  negotiations 
between  Poland  and  Russia  into  a  general  conference  on 
the  affairs  of  eastern  Europe  in  which  the  Powers  would 
be  represented  and  international  questions  cleared  up. 

Premier  Lloyd  George  addrest  the  House  of  Commons 
on  August  10  in  a  very  frank  speech  summarizing  the  whole 
situation.  He  admitted  that  Poland  had  attacked  Russia 
"in  spite  of  warnings  of  France  and  England,"  that  Poland 
had  been  completely  defeated  and  that  victorious  Russia 
is  "entitled  to  demand  such  guarantees  as  would  be  ex- 
acted by  any  Powers  against  repetition  of  an  attack  of 
that  kind."  But  should  the  Bolshevist  authorities,  drunk 
with  power,  attempt  to  obliterate  the  independence  of  Po- 
land within  her  legitimate  boundaries  Great  Britain  and 
the  other  Allied  Powers  would  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  res- 
cue on  three  grounds:  that  Poland,  like  other  na- 
tions,  was  entitled  to   independent  national   life;    that  the 
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Ue  Amstcrdammer 

HOLLAND'S   VIEW   OF   POLAND'S   POSITION 
"Help  me,  boys,  or  I  can't  hold  the  fort!" 

League  of  Nations  would  be  discredited  if  a  Member  State 
were  destroyed  and  the  other  nations  in  the  League  lifted 
no  hand  to  prevent  it,  and  that  the  existence  of  Poland  was 
essential  to  the  stability  and  safety  of  Europe.  If  the  Bolshe- 
viki took  an  unreasonably  imperialistic  position  England 
and  France  would  send  supplies  to  Poland  and  aid  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  Polish  army,  but  would  not  send  their 
own  soldiers.  "With  the  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Poles, 
if  it  is  well  directed  and  well  organized,  there  ought  to  be 
no  difficulty  in  resisting."  He  could  foresee  no  contingency 
in  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  a  British  expe- 
ditionary force  in  Poland,  but  it  might  be  necessary  to  re- 
impose  the  blockade  on  Soviet  Russia  "by  naval  action  or  by 
international  action,  or  by  both."  He  hoped  that  in  such 
an  event  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  would  be  friend- 
ly, since  Polish  independence  was  a  cause  very  dear  to 
American  sentiment.  He  rebutted  the  charge  of  the  Labor 
Party  members  that  the  Allies  were  attempting  to  "over- 
throw a  government  merely  because  it  is  revolutionary"  by 
demonstrating  from  the  testimony  of  many  British  Social- 
ists and  trades  unionists  how  reactionary  and  anti-demo- 
cratic was  the  form  of  government  established  in  Russia  by 
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the  Bolsheviki.  But  in  spite  of  his  denunciation  of  the  Bol- 
shevist regime  he  ended  his  address  with  the  hope  that  the 
Soviet  Government  would  consent  to  a  moderate  peace. 

Poland  and  the  United  States 

IN  response  to  a  request  from  the  Italian  Ambassador, 
Secretary  Colby  of  the  Department  of  State  stated  the 
position  taken  by  the  United  States  Government  with  re- 
spect to  the  affairs  of  eastern  Europe.  Three  positions  are 
taken  up,  defended  and  explained:  that  Polish  inde- 
pendence must  be  sustained  by  "all  available  means,"  that 
the  United  States  cannot  recojrnize  the  Bolshevist  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  its  bad  faith  in  matters  of  international 
diplomacy,  and  that  the  United  States  will  not  take  part 
in  any  agreements  for  the  partition  of  Russia  and  will  not 
even  recogmize  the  independence  of  the  newly  created  re- 
publics until  negotiations  with  a  government  representing 
Russia  are  once  more  possible.  Outstanding  statements  in 
the  American  note  are: 

This  Goverumeut  believes  in  a  united,  free  and  autonomous 
Polish  State,  aud  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  earnestly 
solicitous  for  the  maintenance  of  Poland's  political  independence 
and  territorial  integrity.  From  this  attitude  we  will  not 
depart.     .    .     . 

The  Government  therefore  takes  no  exception  to  the  effort 
apparently  being  made  in  some  quarters  to  arrange  au  armistice 
between  Poland  and  Russia,  but  it  would  not.  at  least  for  the 
present,  participate  in  any  plan  for  the  expansion  of  the  armis- 
tice negotiations  into  a  general  European  conference,  which 
would  in  all  probability  involve  two  results,  from  both  of  which 
this  country  strongly  recoils,  viz. :  The  recognition  of  the  Bol- 
shevist regime  and  a  settlement  of  the  Russian  problem  almost 
inevitably  upon  the  basis  of  a  dismemberment  of  Russia.     .     .     . 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
recognize  the  present  rulers  of  Russia  as  a  Government  with 
which  the  relations  common  to  friendly  governments  can  be 
maintained.  This  conviction  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  particular 
political  or  social  structure  which  the  Russian  people  themselves 
may  see  fit  to  embrace.  .  .  .  The  responsible  leaders  of  the 
regime  have  frequently  and  openly  boasted  that  they  are  willing 
to  sign  agreements  and  undertakings  with  foreign  powers  while 
not  having  the  slightest  intention  of  observing  such  undertak- 
ings or  carrying  out  such  agreements.     .     .     , 

This  Government  would  regard  with  satisfaction  a  declaration 
by  the  Allied  and  associat«'d  iM)wers  that  the  territorial  integrity 
and  true  boundaries  of  Ru>;si;i  shall  be  respected.  These  boun- 
daries should  in- 
'jlude  the  whole 
of  the  former 
Russian  Em- 
pire, with  the 
exception  o  f 
Finland  proper, 
ethnic  Poland 
and  such  terri- 
tory as  may  by 
agreement  form 
a  part  of  the 
Armenian  state. 
,  .  .  Thtis 
only  can  the 
Bolshevist  re- 
gime be  de- 
prived of  its 
false  but  effect- 
ive appeal  to 
Russian  nation- 
alism and  com- 
pelled to  meet 
the  inevitable 
challenge  o  f 
reason  and  self- 
respect  which 
the  Russian 
people,  secure 
from  invasion 
and  territorial 
violation,  are 
sure  to  address 
to  a  social  phi- 
losophy that  de- 
grades them  and 
a  tyranny  tliat 
oppresses    them. 


El  Vrniorriti,  Mexico  Citu 

First  Mexican  General:  "Well,  old  friend, 
it  seems  that  \  ilia  has  at  last  surrendered." 
Second  Mexican  General:  "What  a  disaster!" 
This  cartoon,  from  one  of  the  leading  news- 
papers of  Mexico  City,  seems  to  support  the 
impression  sometimes  felt  on  this  side  of 
the  border  that  the  bandits'  activities  were 
not  altogether  without  honor  in  their  own 
country 


@  Undmrood  if  (nrliTtrood 

On  their  journey  all  the  way  round  the  world  to  get  back  to 
their  homes  and  parents  these  Russian  children  landed  in  San 
Francisco  the  other  day  in  charge  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
They  were  picked  up  as  refugees  in  the  Ural  Mountain  region 
of  Russia  and  the  Red  Cross  is  undertaking  to  get  them  safely 
back  to  Petrograd,  from  which  they  were  driven  out  in  the 
fighting  of  May,  1918 


Greater  Greece 


ON  August  10  the  Turkish  Treaty,  the  last  of  the  treaties 
closing  the  Great  War,  was  signed  at  Sevres,  near  Paris. 
The  Turkish  delegates  signed,  as  did  representatives  of  the 
Allied  nations  with  the  exception  of  Serbia  and  the  Arab 
Kingdom  of  Hedjaz. 

Next  to  the  partition  of  Turkey  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  Near  Eastern  settlement  of  the  Great 
War,  as  embodied  in  the  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  treaties 
and  in  special  agreements  among  the  Allied  nations,  is  the 
expansion  of  Greece.  During  the  early  days  of  the  Great 
war  Greek  prestige  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  Allies  and 
the  Bulgarians  alike  used  Greek  soil  as  a  camping  place 
and  the  Greek  court  was  a  hotbed  of  intrigue;  the  nation 
seemed  to  be  a  mere  passive  counter  on  the  diplomatic 
board.  From  this  position  Greece  was  rescued  by  the  energy 
and  genius  of  Eleutherios  Venizelos,  whom  many  observ- 
ers called  the  shrewdest  statesman  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence. By  entering  the  war  at  the  psychological  moment 
Greece  claimed  the  rewards  that  came  with  Allied  victory. 
By  the  subtle  diplomacy  of  Venizelos  Greece  obtained 
recognition  of  her  claim  to  Bulgarian  Thrace,  to  Turkish 
Thrace  (except  for  the  immediate  environs  of  Constanti- 
nople), and  to  a  large  part  of  western  Asia  Minor  around 
Smyrna  held  by  "mandate."  And  now  the  report  comes 
that  the  islands  of  the  Dodecanese,  held  for  years  by  Italy, 
will  be  surrendered  to  Greece;  the  smaller  islands  immedi- 
ately and  the  island  of  Rhodes  after  a  plebiscite  to  be  held 
after  five  or  more  years.  Thus  Greece  rounds  out  her 
Aegean  Empire  and  the  dream  of  a  Greater  Greece  is 
realized. 

*  M.  Politis,  Greek  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  assures 
the  world  that  the  newly  acquired  territories  will  be  ad- 
ministered in  a  liberal  spirit.  He  said: 

Politically  the  Turks  are  the  easiest  people  to  govern,  so  long 
as  their  religion  is  not  touched.  It  is  our  intention  to  help  main- 
tain the  mosques.  We  are  so  careful  in  this  respect  that  we  did 
all  that  was  humanly  ijossible  to  take  Adrianople  without  damag- 
ing these  master  works  there.  We  have  already  founded  a  Moham- 
medan chair  in  the  University  of  Smyrna.  We  will  do  the  same 
in  Athens,  as  well  as  expend  sums  to  keep  up  Turkish  schools. 
We  will  not  employ  carpet-bagging  methods,  tho  it  is 
difficult  to  harmonize  the  interests  of  the  Turks  with  the  450,000 
Greek  refugees  we  had  on  our  hands  for  several  years,  whose 
liomes  were  destroyed  by  the  Turks  or  were  occupied  by  them. 

In    Turkish    Thrace   the    Greeks    are   already    completely 
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victorious,  but  fighting  continues  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Greeks 
have  been  almost  uniformly  successful  thus  far  and  have 
advanced  far  beyond  the  limits  of  their  new  frontier  in  Asia 
Minor,  but  the  Turkish  Nationalists  can  always  retreat  to 
new  positions  farther  in  the  interior.  The  Armenians  do  not 
seem  able  to  defend  their  own  frontiers  and  the  English 
in  Mesopotamia  and  the  French  in  Syria  and  Cilicia  are  find- 
ing difficulty  in  maintaining  their  positions  against  hostile 
Moslem  populations,  Turkish,  Kurdish  or  Arabic.  Several 
American  destroyers  have  been  sent  to  Turkish  waters  to 
protect  the  lives  of  American  citizens  should  they  be  en- 
dangered. 

Irish  Coercion  Bill  Passes 

ON  August  6  the  House  of  Commons  passed  the  Coer- 
cion Bill  by  206  votes  to  18.  The  small  opposition  vote 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Irish  Nationalist  members  re- 
fused to  participate.  The  Sinn  Fein  members  of  Parlia- 
ment always  refuse  to  attend,  since  they  do  not  recognize 
the  authority  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  over  "John  Bull's  other  island." 
The  members  of  the  old  Nationalist  party,  the  former  fol- 
lowers of  Redmond,  took  an  active  part  in  the  debate,  but 
withdrew  before  the  vote  was  taken  as  a  protest  against 
the  suspension  of  Joseph  Devlin  for  disorderly  conduct. 
Many  of  the  Labor  party  members  withdrew  in  sympathy 
with  the  Irish. 

The  Coercion  Bill  provided  for  "the  trial  by  courts-mar- 
tial or  courts  of  summary  jurisdiction"  of  Irish  criminals, 
subject  to  the  conditions  that  the  penalty  for  any  crime 
shall  be  that  fixed  by  the  statute  or  common  law  only,  and 
that  in  cases  involving  the  death  penalty  the  court  mar- 
tial must  include  a  judicial  official  of  certified  legal  knowl- 
edge and  experience.  Persons  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
may  be  sent  to  prison  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
this  provision,  of  course,  is  intended  to  make  impossible  the 
rescue  of  prisoners  detained  in  the  midst  of  a  sympathetic 
neighborhood.  Civil  cases  may  be  tried  without  a  jury. 
Sums  payable  from  taxation  to  the  local  authorities  may 
be  withheld  by  the  Government  if  "the  local  authority  has 
in   any   respect   refused    or   failed   to   perform   its    duties." 


The  preamble  of  the  measure  practically  admits  the  exist- 
ence of  rebellion  in  Ireland — "owing  to  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  disorder  in  Ireland  the  ordinary  law  is  inadequate 
for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  crime  or  the  main- 
tenance of  order." 

During  the  discussion  of  the  Coercion  Bill,  Mr.  Asquith 
surprized  the  House  of  Commons  by  coming  out  in  favor 
of  "Dominion  Home  Rule";  giving  Ireland  the  status  now 
enjoyed  by  Canada  and  Australia.  This  not  only  goes 
far  beyond  the  provisions  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  now  sup- 
ported by  Premier  Lloyd  George,  but  it  goes  equally  beyond 
any  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Asquith  himself  when  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  British  Government.  In  reply,  the  Prime 
Minister  raised  the  objection  that  with  a  Dominion  status 
Ireland  would  raise  an  army  and  a  navy  of  its  own,  as 
Australia  has  done,  and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  per- 
mit this  while  Irish  sentiment  remained  hostile  to  England. 

Archbishop  Mannix  of  Australia  was  not  only  debarred 
from  landing  in  Ireland  but  even  from  remaining  on  the 
ship  to  Liverpool.  The  British  Government  remembered — 
rather  belatedly — that  part  of  Liverpool  was  like  an  Irish 
city  in  England  and  that  there  was  as  much  danger  of  a 
demonstration  of  sympathy  for  the  Archbishop  if  he  land- 
ed in 'Liverpool  as  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  carry  out 
his  original  intention  of  going  directly  to  Ireland.  So  he 
was  taken  off  the  ship  by  a  British  destroyer  and  con- 
veyed to  Penzance,  Cornwall,  and  thence  by  train  to  Lon- 
don. He  will  not  be  permitted  to  visit  Ireland. 

Cox  Champions  Covenant 

GOVERNOR  Cox  accepted  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  President  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  August  7.  He 
declared  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  be  the 
paramount  issue  of  the  campaign  and  devoted  the  first  part 
of  his  speech  to  it.  His  position  was  exactly  that  of  the 
San  Francisco  platform:  ratification  of  the  Treaty,  with 
"interpretative"  reservations  if  necessary,  but  without 
such  "nullifying"  reservations  as  were  demanded  by  Sena- 
tor Lodge.  Particularly  he  denounced  as  dishonorable  the 
proposal  to  make  a  separate  peace  with  Germany,  along  the 
lines  of  the  Knox  resolution,  and  thus  abandon  once  and 
for  all  our  associates  in  the  Great  War. 


CANTANKEROUS     CANTU  —  LEADER     OF     THE    LATEST    IN    MEXICAN     REVOLUTIONS 

Lstaban    Cantu,    Governor    of    Lower    California    Territory,    has    defied    the    Mexican 

Federal  Government.  The  photograph  below  shows  the  headquarters  of  the  rebellious 

army    at    Mexicola;    these    are    the    only    troops    in    northern    Mexico,    since    Villa's 

surrender,    to    resist    the    authority    of    Obregon    and    De    la    Huerta 

International 
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(?  I  ndtuci'd  d   I  tiJcrtrood 

The  Democratic  nominee  for  Vice-Presi»lent  has  several  of  the 
famous  Roosevelt  characteristics.  Like  T.  R.  he  likes  to  share 
outdoor  sports  with  his  sons,  and  to  use  the  same  concentration 
in  play  that  he  shows  "on  the  joh."  Franklin  1).  has  T.  R.'s  gift 
of  always  heing  in  command  of  the  situation,  and  that  without 
any  trace  of  self-consciousness 

On  the  subject  of  ratification  with  reservations  Governor 
Cox  said: 

The  first  duty  of  the  new  Administration  clearly  will  be  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty.  The  matter  should  be  approached 
without  thought  of  the  bitterness  of  the  past.  The  public  verdict 
will  have  been  rendered,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  friends  of 
world  peace  as  it  will  be  promoted  by  the  League,  will  have  in 
numbers  the  constitutional  requisite  to  favorable  Senatorial 
action. 

The  captious  may  say  that  our  platform  reference  to  reserva- 
tions is  vague  and  indefinite.  Its  meaning,  in  brief,  is  that  we 
shall  state  our  interpretation  of  the  covenant  as  a  matter  of 
good  faith  to  our  associates  and  as  a  precaution  against  any  mis- 
understanding in  the  future.     .     .     . 

Our  platform  clearly  lays  no  bar  against  any  additions  that 
will  be  helpful,  but  it  speaks  in  a  firm  resolution  to  stand  against 
anything  that  disturbs  the  vital  principle. 

We  hear  it  said  that  interpretations  are  unnecessary.  That 
may  be  true,  but  they  will  at  least  be  reassuring  to  many  of  our 
citizens,  who  feel  that  in  signing  the  treaty  there  should  be  no 
mental  reservations  that  are  not  expressed  in  plain  words,  as  a 
matter  of  good  faith  to  our  associates.  Such  interpretations  pos- 
sess the  further  virtue  of  supplying  a  base  upon  which  agreement 
can  be  reached,  and  agreement,  without  injury  to  the  covenant, 
is  now  of  pressing  importance 

Governor  Cox  proposed  two  reservations  of  the  sort 
which  he  considered  acceptable,  as  tending  to  clarify  rather 
than  to  contradict  the  terms  of  the  Covenant.  They  were: 

In  giving  its  assent  to  this  treaty  the  Senate  has  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  League  of  Nations,  which  it  embodies,  was  devised 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  maintaining  peace  and  comity  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  and  preventing  the  recurrence  of  such  de- 
structive conflicts  as  that  thru  which  the  world  has  just  passed. 
The  cooperation  of  the  L'nited  States  with  the  League  and  Its 
continuance  as  a  member  thereof,  will  naturally  depend  upon 
the  adherence  of  the  League  to  that  fundamental  purpose. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
pose of  the  League  the  Government  of  the   United   States  must 
at  all  times  act  in  strict  harmony  with  the  terms  and  intent  of* 
the   United    States   Constitution,    which    cannot   in    any    way    bo 
altered  by  the  treaty-making  power 

Cox  on  Domestic  Issues 

THE  latter  part  of  Governor  Cox's  speech  was  devoted 
to  a  general,  and  somewhat  diffuse,  survey  of  national 
problems.  A  few  of  the  more  specific  statements  on  the 
more  important  issues  (the  plums  in  the  pudding,  as  it 
were)   are  here  extracted: 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  is  the  repeal  of  war  taxes. 

I  believe  that  a  better  form  of  taxation  than  the  so-called 
excess  profits  tax  may  be  found,  and  I  suggest  a  small  tax, 
probably  1  to  li  per  cent,  on  the  total  business  of  every  going 
concern. 

There  is  no  condition  now  that  warrants  any  infringement  on 


the  right  of  free  speech  and  assembly  nor  ou  the  liberty  of  the 
press. 

We  need  a  definite  and  jirecise  statement  of  policy  as  to  what 
business  men  and  workingmen  may  do  and  may  not  do  by  way 
of  combinatiiin   and  coUeetive  action. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  con- 
structive monetary  legislation  in  history. 

Many  of  the  states  have  adopted  a  budget  system,  and  with  a 
success  that  carries  no  exception.  .  .  .  The  same  can  be  done 
by   tli(>   Fed(>ral  (lovernment. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  expense  of  the  Government  can,  with- 
out loss  of  efficiency,  be  reduced  to  a  maximum  of  .$4,000,000,000, 
including  sinking  fund  and  interest  on   the  national  (l(>l)t. 

When  we  enter  the  League  of  Nations  we  should  at  the  same 
time  diminish  our  cost  for  armament. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  soldiers  of  the  recent  war 
is  one  of  the  most  vital  issues  before  the  people. 

The  women  of  America  .  .  .  are  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the 
readjustment  now  at  hand. 

All  that  we  ask  is  that  botli  parties  deal  in  the  utmost  good 
faith  with  the  electorate  and  tell  the  plain  truth  as  to  the 
amounts  received,  the  contributors  and  the  items  of  disbur.se- 
ments. 

The  Democratic  candidate  had  nothing  to  say  on  the 
liquor  question,  which  so  many  prophesied  would  be  the 
issue  of  his  campaign,  unless  a  general  reference  to  the 
duty  of  the  President  to  enforce  the  laws  be  construed  as 
relating  to  that  issue.  He  emphasized  two  points  in  oppo- 
sition to  Senator  Harding's  confession  of  political  faith; 
attacking  the  concept  of  "government  by  party"  as  an  abdi- 
cation of  the  constitutional  right  and  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  his  own  judgment  as  chief  executive,  and  at- 
tacking the  motto  "back  to  normal"  as  a  mere  plea  for 
I'eaction  and   a  return  to  pre-war  conditions. 

The  Fourth  Acceptance 

ON  August  9,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Vice-President,  was  formally  notified  of  his 
nomination.  His  speech  concluded  the  series  of  "keynotes" 
by  the  nominees  of  the  two  great  parties  and  with  it  the 
campaign  may  be  considered  under  way.  In  vigor,  com- 
pactness and  "fighting"  quality  the  speech  ranks  high; 
higher,  possibly,  than  the  acceptance  speeches  of  either 
Harding  or  Cox.  Perhaps  an  aspirant  for  the  Presidency 
must  be  more  cai-eful  than  a  Vice-Presidential  candidate 
to  weigh  his  words  and  be  certain  that  no  phrase  will  give 
offense,  and  thus  necessarily  loses  something  of  the  free 
movement  discernible  in  the  speeches  of  Coolidge  and  of 
Roosevelt.  A  few  quotations  may  be  taken  to  typify  the 
address: 

The  war  was  won  by  Republicans  as  well  as  by  Democrats. 
A    real   treaty    for    a    real    peace    must    include    a    League    of 


Intcrnatiotial, 

Governor  James  Cox  has  one  kind  of  popularity  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  but  his  elder  brother.  Bill,  has  another.  All  the  Dayton 
youngsters  know  "Mr,  Bill"  as  the  man  who  mixes  the  best 
sodas  in  town,  and  sometimes  passes  out  a  free  one  when  the 
thermometer  is  high  and  the  gang's  funds  are  correspondingly 
low,  "Mr,  Bill"  isn't  letting  his  brother's  candidacy  for  President 
of  the  United  States  interfere  in  the  least  with  his  own  career 
as  proprietor  of  the  candy  store  and  soda  fountain 
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The  patient  public,  like  the  lady  in  the  melodrama,  always  pays 

Nations.  .  .  .  The  League  of  Nations  is  a  practical  solution 
of  a  practical  situation.  It  is  no  more  perfect  than  our  original 
Constitution,  which  has  been  amended  eighteen  times  and  will 
soon,  we  hope,  be  amended  the  nineteenth,  was  perfect.  It  is 
not  anti-national,  it  is  anti-war. 

The  methods  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, especially  in  the  upper  House,  require  drastic  changes. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  procedure  of  the  Congress  has  pro- 
gressed less  with  the  times  than  in  any  other  business  body  in 
the  country. 

Some  people  have  been  saying  of  late :  "We  are  tired  of 
progress,  we  want  to  go  back  to  where  we  were  before,  to  go 
about  our  own  business,  to  restore  'normal''  conditions."  They 
are  wrong.  This  is  not  the  wish  of  America.  We  can  never  go 
back.  The  "good  old  days"  are  past  forever ;  we  have  no  regrets. 
For  our  eyes  are  trained  ahead — forward  to  better  new  days. 

Watchfully  Awaiting  Those  Rates 

WILL  the  increased  railroad  rates  mean  higher  prices 
for  commodities?  Perhaps  more  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  asking  that  question  than  any  other;  even 
"who  will  be  our  next  President?"  takes  at  best  a  second 
place.  The  new  rates  become  effective  after  five  days'  no- 
tice to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  must  all 
be  in  effect  by  January  1,  19'21.  Most  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies will  have  their  new  rates  established  by  the  begin- 
ning of  September.  The  aggregate  increase  of  income,  if 
all  the  companies  take  full  advantage  of  the  authorized 
advance  in  charges,  is  placed  at  approximately  $1,500,000,- 
000,  of  which  rather  over  $600,000,000  will  be  spent  in 
wages  and  the  rest  will  enable  the  railways  to  bring  their 
equipment  up  to  date  as  well  as  to  secure  the  revenues 
necessary  for  the  5%  per  cent  return  guaranteed  under 
the  Transportation  Act.  What  the  public  wonders  is  what 
the  portentous  sum  of  $1,500,000,000  is  going  to  do  to  the 
pocket  of  the  ultimate  consumer,  since  it  is  certain  that 
the  merchant  will  not  stand  the  loss  if  he  can  pass  it  on. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  published  figures  in- 
tended to  reassure  the  public  by  demonstrating  that  the 
new  charges  will  be  spread  out  so  thinly  over  the  various 
classes  of  freight  that  there  will  be  very  little  excuse  for 
higher  prices  on  ordinary  retail  commodities.  Thus  a  bar- 
rel of  flour  shipped  from  Minneapolis  to  Philadelphia,  if 
shipped  in  a  carload  lot,  will  cost  only  33  cents  more  on 
account  of  the  40  per  cent  increase  in  freight  rates  in  the 
Eastern  zone;  or  about  four  cents  for  a  twenty-four  pound 
sack.  Shipped  in  less  than  carload  lots,  the  increase  would 


be  about  seven  cents  a  sack.  The  added  freight  charge  on 
a  dozen  eggs  would  be  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  a  cent 
if  shipped  from  Chicago  to  Philadelphia.  Butter  sent  over 
the  same  route  would  cost  about  one-half  cent  a  pound 
more  than  formerly.  Oranges  from  "a  typical  Florida 
point"  to  the  northeastern  states  would  bear  an  added 
charge  of  three  to  three  and  one-half  cents  a  dozen.  Pota- 
toes from  "Virginia  points"  to  the  larger  eastern  cities 
would  require  an  advance  of  about  a  cent  a  peck.  All  of 
these  slight  increases  in  price  would  be  more  than  offset,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Pennsylvania  freight  expert,  by  the  de- 
crease in  the  cost  of  coal  owing  to  the  improved  facilities 
for  transportation  which  the  new  increases  will  make  pos- 
sible. "Good  and  adequate  transportation  will  serve  the 
people  of  the  country  at  large  in  dollars,  where  a  freight 
rate  increase  is  measured  in  cents."  That  is  the  promise; 
let  us  hope  it  comes  true. 

As  an  aftermath  of  the  outlaw  railroad  strike  John 
Grunau  and  forty  of  his  associates  have  been  indicted  for 
conspiracy  to  tie  up  the 
transportation  of  neces- 
sary commodities.  Federal 
Judge  Alschuler  of  Chi- 
cago has  ordered  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  mys- 
terious "leak"  by  which  it 
became  known  to  the  press 
in  advance  of  the  jury's 
verdict  what  the  decision 
would  be.  Many  of  the  out- 
law strikers  are  now  try- 
ing to  get  back  their  old 
positions  in  view  of  the  in- 
creased wages  which  have 
been  granted,  and  there 
does  not  seem  any  present 
prospect  of  new  strikes. 


State  Politics 

PRIMARY  and  state 
convention  contests 
were  held  in  several  states 
in  July  and  August. 

In  New  York,  where 
there  is  a  state-wide 
primary,  the  law  permits 
informal  party  conven- 
tions to  "designate"  or 
"suggest"  official  tickets, 
and  both  parties  took  ad- 
vantage of  their  oppor- 
tunity in  spite  of  objec- 
tions raised  by  friends  of 
the  direct  primary.  The 
Republican  convention  at 
Saratoga  selected  a  full 
state  ticket  headed  by 
Judge  Nathan  L.  Miller  of 
Syracuse.  He  will  be  op- 
posed at  the  primaries  by 
Francis  M.  Hugo,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  State 
Senator  George  F.  Thomp- 
son. 

Altho  Judge  Miller  was 
the  nominee  of  the  "ma- 
chine" he  is  described 
as  being  personally  of  pro- 
gressive tendencies,  one 
evidence  of  which  is  the 
fact  that  he  voted  for  Mr. 


@  I  iidtruuud  i  Vndciicood 

Demonstrating  again  that  truth 
is  more  melodramatic  than  fic- 
tion, Charles  Ponzi,  an  Italian  in 
Boston,  earned  the  title  of  "finan- 
cial wizard"  by  giving  a  50  per 
cent  profit  in  forty-five  days  to 
anyone  who  wanted  to  invest 
money  with  him.  When  his  suc- 
cess became  so  spectacular  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  au- 
thorities Mr.  Ponzi  had  accumu- 
lated millions  of  profit  for  him- 
self and  at  the  same  time  had  not 
failed  to  satisfy  one  investor. 
During  the  subsequent  run  on  his 
office  he  seemed  to  have  unlim- 
ited surplus  funds — the  photog- 
rapher wlio  took  this  picture  saw 
him  cash  a  check  for  1389,000  at 
the  time.  But  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings were  brought  against 
him,  he  admitted  to  having 
served  two  terms  in  prison,  and 
the  rocket  of  his  success  fell  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  risen  when  he 
was  arrested  on  the  charges  of 
larceny  and  using  the  mails  to 
defraud 
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Hoover  for  President  when  a  delejrate 
to  the  Republican  National  Convention. 
Senator  Wadsworth  was  renominated, 
but  he,  too,  may  have  to  face  opposition 
at  the  primaries  on  account  of  his  hos- 
tility to  woman  suffrajre. 

The  New  York  Democratic  Conven- 
tion renominated  Governor  Alfred  Smith 
on  August  4  and  selected  a  state  ticket. 
One  of  the  places  on  the  ticket  was 
given  to  a  woman  prominent  in  the  suf- 
frage movement,  Harriet  May  Mills, 
nominated  for  Secretary  of  State.  In 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Mayor  Lunn 
of  Schenectady,  the  convention  adopted 
a  "wet"  plank,  favoring  such  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  Volstead  Act  as  would 
permit  the  sale  of  light  wines  and  beer. 

In  Kansas  the  chief  interest  of  the 
state  primax-y  centered  around  Governor 
Allen's  fight  for  renomination  by  the 
Republicans    against    the    opposition    of 


(c"'  I  11,1,  I  in„  ,1  ,(    I  ml,  ,  ,n„„l 

President   and    Mrs.  Wilson   seem   to   be  bringing   back  the  Victorian   era,   at   least  in 

recreation.  Their  appearance  in  the  park  recently  in  this  old-fashioned  open  carriage 

caused   as   much   gossip   in   Washington   Society   as   the   announcement   some   months 

ago  that  President  Wilson   was   going  to  take   up   bicycling 


organized  labor,  which  was  offended  by  his  Industrial 
Courts  Act.  Governor  Allen  won  a  sweeping  victory.  Sena- 
tor Curtis  and  the  Republican  Congressmen  of  the  state 
were  also  successful. 

In  Oklahoma  and  Missouri  the  primary  elections  tested 
the  popularity  of  the  League  of  Nations  issue  among  the 
Democrats  of  the  southwest.  Senator  Spencer  of  Missouri, 
Republican,  will  be  a  candidate  for  reelection.  He  will  be 
opposed  by  Breckinridge  Long,  an  "Administration"  Demo- 
crat and  an  advocate  of  the  League.  The  primary  vote  is 
regarded  as  a  defeat  for  the  anti-League  Democrats. 

In  Oklahoma  the  friends  of  the  Covenant  won  an  even 
more  striking  victory.  Senator  Thomas  Gore  was  defeated 
for  renomination  by  Representative  Scott  Ferris.  Senator 
Gore  was  an  anti-Administration  Democrat  who  had  been 
one  of  the  "little  group  of  wilful  men"  opposed  to  the  pro- 
tection of  American  merchant  ships  against  submarines. 
He  had  the  advantage  of  local  popularity  and  his  defeat  is 
a  vindication  of  President  Wilson's  policies. 

Western  Labor  Riots 

THE  street  car  strike  in  Denver  was  broken  by  its  own 
excesses,  which  not  only  alienated  public  sympathy 
but  led  to  the  intervention  of  Federal  troops.  On  August  5 
a  riot  broke  out  in  the  course  of  which  two  men  were 
killed  and  many  injured.  The  strikers  did  not  confine  them- 


selves to  mobbing  cars  containing  strikebreakers,  but  raid- 
ed the  plant  of  the  Denver  Post,  a  newspaper  unfriendly 
to  their  cause,  and  wrecked  it.  On  the  following  day  a  mob 
of  strikers  and  sympathizers  attacked  the  car  barns  and 
was  repulsed  with  rifle  fire  by  the  police  and  the  strike- 
breakers. Three  more  persons  were  killed  in  the  attack.  Fed- 
eral troops  were  then  sent  into  the  city,  equipped  with  tanks 
and  machine  guns,  and  a  number  of  veterans  of  the  Great 
War  volunteered  to  help  the  police  and  soldiers  guard  the 
city.  The  labor  union  officials  expressed  deep  regret  at  the 
disorders,  disclaimed  responsibility  for  them,  and  offered 
to  end  the  strike  and  permit  the  resumption  of  traffic  if  the 
strikers  were  reinstated  as  a  body  by  the  company. 

The  labor  troubles  in  West  Frankfort,  Illinois,  were 
even  more  serious  than  the  Denver  riots  since  they  threat- 
ened international  complications.  There  is  a  large  Italian 
colony  in  West  Frankfort  and  much  friction  existed  be- 
tween the  Italians  and  the  English-speaking  laborers.  A 
mob  invaded  the  Italian  quarter  on  August  5  and  again  on 
the  two  following  days,  burning  houses,  looting,  assaulting 
the  Italians  and  attempting  to  drive  them  out  of  town.  State 
militiamen  were  sent  to  quell  the  riots.  The  Italian  consuls 
at  Chicago  and  Springfield  have  undertaken  an  investigation. 
In  1891  the  United  States  was  compelled  to  indemnify 
Italy  for  the  mobbing  of  some  Italian  subjects  in  Louisi- 
ana. The  present  case  presents  an  obvious  parallel. 


International 

Several  men  were  killed  and  the  whole  city  of  Denver  was  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  riots  incident  to  the  street  car  strike 
there  on  August  5  and  6.  The  strike  leaders,  it  is  said,  violated  an  injunction  of  the  city  restraining  the  company  from  reducing 
wages  and  the  men  from  striking.  But  the  strike  leaders  maintain  tiiat  the  trouble  was  due  entirely  to  propaganda  for  the  open 
shop  and  to  the  use  of  strike-breakers.  A  thousand  volunteer  civilians,  backed  by  machine  guns,  tried  to  restore  order  pending 
the  arrival  of  Federal  troops.  The  photograph  at  the  left  shows  part  of  a  crowd  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  demanding  the  removal 

of  police  protection  from  the  strike-breakers 


A    Little    c  of 


Out  in  Kansas  the  farmer  is  threshing  his  wheat  by  electricity  while  his  wife  uses 
the  same  power  to  make  toast,  clean  her  rugs,  wash  her  dishes  and  curl  her  hair 

Thresh  Your  Grain  by  Electricity 

By  C.  M.  Harger 


With  wheat  harvesters  demanding  70 
cents  an  hour  and  threshers  asking  40 
cents  a  bushel  for  separating  the  grain, 
the  farmer  is  looking  for  methods  of 
reducing  the  labor  cost  of  production. 
A  national  convention  of  w^heat  raisers 
recently  declared  that  for  the  present 
crop  $3.13  a  bushel  must  be  obtained  if 
they  are  to  make  a  fair  percentage  of 
profit.  This  price  is  higher  than  the 
farmer  has  ever  received,  except  for  a 
short  time  before  the  Government  con- 
trol became  effective. 

To  reduce  the  cost  of  his  operations 
the  wheat  farmer  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  central  Kansas  is  utilizing 
electricity  for  power.  In  eleven  counties 
over  five  hundred  farms  have  electric 
current  supplied  by  one  central  plant. 
The  transmission  lines,  which  furnish 
current  to  fifty-nine  towns  in  their 
course  over  the  farm  country,  are 
tapped  by  lines  leading  along  the  high- 
ways and  with  transformers  at  the 
farmyards.  The  farmhouses  are 
equipped  not  only  with  lights  but  the 
farmers'  wives  are  using  electric  toast- 
ers, vacuum  cleaners,  electric  dish- 
washers and  curling  irons.  The  barns, 
garage,  feed  yards  and  dairy  sheds  are 
lighted,  water  is  pumped  and  feed 
grinding  performed  by  electric  power. 

But,  most  important  of  all  in  these 
days  of  shortage  of  man  power  on  the 
farm,  is  the  application  of  electric  cur- 
rent to  the  threshing  operations.  The 
central  station  supplies  a  cable  a  half 
mile  or  more  long  with  a  transformer 
truck,  carrying  a  motor  and  other 
equipment.  The  cable  is  stretched 
across  the  fields  to  the  threshing  sepa- 
rator and  the  current  furnishes  power 
which  is  even  and  steady  and  gives  the 
finest  surface. 

The  saving  of  man  power  comes  from 
the  elimination  of  the  cumbersome  en- 
gines, with  their  engineer,  firemen,  fuel 
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hauler  and  water  hauler.  One  man  from 
the  central  station  at  a  cost  of  $1  an 
hour  supplies  the  power.  Last  season, 
when  wheat  was  heavy  of  straw  and 
threshing  was  difficult,  a  charge  of 
$100  to  $150  a  day  for  the  use  of  ma- 
chine and  engine  with  the  men  to  han- 
dle them  was  made.  This  season  thresh- 
ers are  expecting  to  charge  40  cents  a 
bushel  for  the  process  of  threshing. 
With  electricity  as  power  farmers  buy 
a  community  thresher  and  the  cost  is 
reduced  to  6  to  10  cents  a  bushel,  some- 
thing worth  while  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  producers  claim  that 
they  are  now  paying  $2.75  a  bushel  to 
raise  and  deliver  wheat.  They  have  de- 


manded that  they  have  a  living  return, 
but  where  electricity  can  be  utilized 
they  have  opportunity  to  cut  the  cost 
materially. 

With  a  tractor  to  till  his  soil,  electric 
power  to  thresh  his  grain,  cut  his  silage 
and  run  his  feed  grinders,  and  motor 
trucks  to  haul  his  produce  to  market 
and  handle  other  farm  operations,  the 
modern  farmer  is  able  to  dispense  with 
a  great  portion  of  the  hired  help  for- 
merly required.  With  the  farm  labor 
shortage  so  great,  now  only  73  per  cent 
of  normal  compared  with  84  per  cent 
last  year — then  considered  serious — 
every  invention  that  can.  be  added  to 
the  farm  assists  in  producing  the  food- 
stuffs on  which  the  nation  is  depending 
for  its  prosperity. 

Exit  the  Horse 

By  Robert  H.  Moulton 

Preposterous  as  it  may  seem,  not  a 
horse  is  in  use  on  the  largest  farm  in 
the  world,  comprizing  some  200,000 
acres.  This  huge  farm  is  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  growing  of  wheat  and  was 
one  result  of  the  Government's  efforts 
to  increase  wheat  production  during 
the  war.  The  land  is  located  on  the 
Crow,  Blackfeet  and  Fort  Peck  reser- 
vations in  Montana  and  Wyoming.  A 
corporation  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000 
is  managing  the  enterprize,  altho  the 
approval  and  assistance  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  were  necessary  be- 
fore the  use  of  the  Indian  lands  could 


The  Basis  of  Success 

By  Edward  A.  Filene 
Head  of  Filene's  Department  Store  in  Boston 

A  store  has  no  right  to  succeed  unless  it  is  of  real  service  to  the  com- 
munity. Real  service  in  a  store  consists  in  giving  people  merchandise  of 
reliable  quality  for  the  lowest  possible  price,  provided  that  merchandise 
is  made  and  sold  under  just  conditions. 

The  relentless  application  of  this  fundamental  to  every  function  of  the 
business  will  greatly  strengthen  its  ideals  and  greatly  increase  the  success 
of  the  business.  It  is  dependent  for  its  value  on  its  application  to  every 
question  arising  in  the  business  and  not  only  to  some  questions.  So  applied 
it  will  exclude  anything,  however  desirable  or  benevolent  in  itself,  that 
increases  prices  unless  it  is  justified  under  the  above  rule. 

No  store  can  be  a  permanent  success — and  of  course  if  it  does  not  succeed 
it  is  not  an  ideal  store — unless  the  fundamental  truth  that  service  must  be 
the  guiding  purpose  of  the  storekeeper  is  recognized,  and  it  must  be  service 
not  only  to  the  public,  but  to  the  work  people  in  the  store.  We  should 
be  careful  to  appreciate  the  important  fact  that  our  associates  are  entitled 
to  an  opportunity  to  work  out  for  themselves  their  own  remedies.  This 
means  that  instead  of  handing  down  a  ready-made  scheme  of  betterment, 
we  should  give  tliem  freedom  to  better  themselves.  There  can  be  no  real 
freedom  unless  there  is  a  margin  of  income  over  outgo,  so  that  after  the 
pay  envelope  has  made  provision  for  the  necessary  food,  clothing  and 
shelter,  there  nmst  be  sufficient  remainder  for  recreation,  for  education, 
and  for  illness  and  old  age. 
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Wiiic  \\\.ild 

"See  the  World."  the  Navy  slogan,  lias  pic- 
turesque proof  in  this  land  cruise  of 
American  gobs  on  Egyptian  camels.  Evi- 
dently Jordan  isn't  a  "hard  road  to  travel" 
after  you've  been  in  the  Navy 

be  secured.  The  reason  that  not  a  horse 
will  be  used  on  these  aci'es  is  because 
all  the  work  of  plowing:,  harrowing, 
seeding,  harvesting,  etc.,  will  be  done 
by  tractors.  More  than  seventy-five  of 
these  machines  are  now  the  property 
of  the  corporation.  Last  fall  a  record 
of  one  acre  plowed  per  minute  was 
made,  which  is  something  quite  impos- 
sible where  horses  are  used.  On  one 
day  alone  more  than  1,800  acres  were 
turned  and  broken. 

While  there  is  a  general  manager  of 
the  entire  farm,  it  is  impossible,  of 
course,  for  him  to  give  his  constant 
personal  attention  to  every  portion  of 
it.  Therefore,  the  farm  has  been  divided 
up  into  units  of  5000  acres,  each  unit 
having  a  farm  manager,  a  general  fore- 
man and  a  crew  of  men.  Each  unit  also 
has  its  own  group  of  permanent  build- 
ings, modernly  equipped. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  the 
general  manager  had  to  solve  in  the 
beginning  was  estimating  the  amount 
of  machinery  required  on  this  vast 
project.  This  he  did  by  figuring  on  the 
basis  of  5000  acres,  allowing  a  certain 
period  for  plowing,  and  estimating  the 
number  of  tractors  it  would  take  to  do 
it.  Seeding  was  figured  in  the  same 
way.  Enough  11-foot  seeders  will  be 
hitched  behind  the  tractors  to  finish 
the  job  of  seeding  a  unit  in  a  week.  In 
the  same  way,  the  number  of  threshers 
required  was  worked  out. 

The  Human  Ant  Heap 

The  builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel 
deliberately  intended  to  create  a  sky- 
scraper. 

But  the  wild  skyline  of  New  York 
"just     growed" — like     Topsy     or     the 


British  Empire.  Our  insurgent  individ- 
ualism did  not  permit  such  minute 
building  regulations  as  in  Berlin  and 
other  German  citie.s,  nor  did  we  realize 
in  time  how  rapidly  the  industrial 
whirlpool  was  sucking  in  the  popula- 
tion from  the  country  and  from  for- 
eign lands.  When  New  Yorkers  first 
became  conscious  of  the  problem  of 
congestion  they  were  already  living  in 
ten-story  apartments  and  working  in 
forty  story  office  buildings. 

What  does  congestion  mean?  Dark- 
ness: The  shadow  of  the  Equitable 
building  on  a  December  noon  extends 
for  a  fifth  of  a  mile  and  covers  seven 
and  a  half  acres.  The  transportation 
tangle:  Mr.  MacAneny,  former  pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  New 
York,  estimates  that  the  daily  popu- 
lation of  the  Woolworth  Building  alone 
would  fill  the  subway  cars  for  thirty 
minutes  if  they  all  wanted  to  go  in  the 
same  direction  at  the  same  hour.  Dan- 
ger: The  Board  of  Health  prints  fig- 
ures showing  that  over  a  hundred 
babies  are  killed  and  several  hun- 
dred injured  every  year  by  falling 
from  windows,  fire  escapes  and  roofs. 
Crowds:  If  New  York  State  were 
"built  over"  as  densely  as  Manhattan 
borough  it  would  contain  three  times 
the  entire  population  of  the  world. 


S(juil)lets 


CONGESTED  NEW  YORK  HAPPY  LOS  ANGELES 
Greater  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  are  of 
about  the  same  area:  but  their  use  of  the 
space  is  very  different.  In  these  diagrams 
(omparing  the  proportion  of  people  to 
land  in  the  two  cities:  each  dot  represents 
25,000  people 


An    apiarist   in    Canada    is   having   bees 

sout  to  him   by   airplane   from   the   United 

States. 

*** 

By  wireless  tolophono  at  Newfoundland 
a  phonograiih  was  lionrd  at  a  distance  of 
niort"  tliaii  ?!(K)  miles. 

*♦♦ 

Koiniblioan    National    Conventions    have 
met  at  Chicago  on  ton  occasions.     No  won- 
der it  is  called  the  Windy  City. 
*** 

Wyoming  has  iiKirc  bank  dcijositors  in 
proportion  to  tiie  jiopiilation  than  any  other 
state  ;   Montana  and   Idaho  come  next. 


There  are  more  than  twenty  million  bank 
depositors  in  the  T'nited   States,   or  nearly 
one  bank  account   to  each  live  persons. 
*■** 

During   the   Great   War    suicides   in    the 
United  States  decreased  by  more  than  one- 
third  according  to  the  insurance  companies. 
**• 

Within  the  last  fifteen  years  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  United  States  has  lost  two- 
fifths  of  its  bird  life.  Only  three  states 
gained  in  the  estimated  number  of  birds 
within  their  limits. 

*** 

Altlio  the  United  States  is  a  great  pro- 
ducer of  peanuts  it  imported  in  a  single 
year  more  tliaii  if;40,0(KI,000  worth  of  pea- 
nuts and  peanut  oil. 

*** 

In  the  course  of  a  heavy  thunderstorm 
this  summer  New  York  City  lost  IH.OOO.OOO 
hours  or  more  than  seventeen  centuries  of 
sleep,  estimates  a  metropolitan  newspaper. 

The  "White  Peril" 

The  meek  may  inherit  the  earth,  but 
the  civilized  inhabit  it.  It  is  estimated 
that  since  the  early  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  population  of  the 
world  has  increased  by  about  two- 
thirds;  roughly,  650,000,000.  Half  of 
this   increase  must   be   credited    to   the 


(g  Keystone  Viric 

This  "human  ant  heap"  is  an  expensive  luxury  dangerous  to  health 
life.  But  we  can't  seem  to   get  along  without  it 


and  even  to 
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tiny  little  continent  of  Europe.  Accord- 
ing to  a  statistical  estimate  by  Mr.  W. 
F.  Willcox  in  the  A7nerican  Economic 
Review,  the  number  of  Eui"opeans  in- 
creased from  about  130,000,000  in  1741 
to  452,000,000  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War.  To  this  should  be  added  an 
increase  of  127,000,000  in  tj;ie  "white" 
or  European  population  outside  of 
Europe,  chiefly  in  America.  This  leaves 
only  about  200,000,000  increase  for  all 
the  "native"  or  "colored"  peoples  on 
earth.  It  is  time  for  the  Chinese  to  do 
some  w^orrying  about  the  "rapid  multi- 
plication of  the  white  race." 

The  comparatively  slow  increase  of 
non-white  population  is  not  due,  as 
some  suppose,  to  extermination  by  the 
rifles,  luxuries  or  diseases  of  the  white 
man.  On  the  contrary,  those  parts  of 
the  world  which  have  become  most 
thoroly  Europeanized  have  shown  the 
most  rapid  increases  of  the  native  pop- 
ulation. In  exceptional  cases,  of  course, 
contact  with  the  European  colonist  has 
meant  a  decrease  in  native  population; 
for  example,  among  the  Indians  of  the 
eastern  United  States,  the  Polynesians 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Austra- 
lian blackfellows.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  little  island  of  Java  has  increased 
its  native  population  tenfold  since  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  un- 
der the  efficient  rule  of  the  Dutch,  and 
now  has  almost  as  many  inhabitants  as 
England.  Probably  the  increase  in  pop- 
ulation in  Java  alone  is  greater  than  all 


yytCREASf 
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EUROPEANIZING    THE    WORLD 

Three-fifths  of  the  circle  represents  the 
world's  population  two  hundred  years  ago, 
inclusive  of  all  races.  As  the  shading  of 
the  rest  of  the  circle  shows,  the  increased 
population    is    mainly    of    European    stock 

the  decrease  in  native  population,  due 
to  contact  with  the  whites,  the  wide 
world  over  since  colonization  first  be- 
gan. But  we  must  add  to  the  increase 
in  Dutch  Java,  the  still  greater  increase 
in  British  India,  and  the  marked  in- 
creases in  other  well-managed  colonial 
dependencies  such  as  Egypt,  French 
north  Africa  and  the  American  Philip- 
pines. Japan,  also,  has  nearly  doubled 
its  population  since  it  began  to  assimi- 
late the  white  man's  industrial  civiliza- 
tion. 

But  when  we  turn  to  those  parts  of 
the  world  which  have  remained  in  the 
savage  state,  like  central  Africa,  or 
have  clung  conservatively  to  their  old 


An  enthusiastic  young  American  on  Armis- 
tice Day  left  his  tin  hat  on  this  statue  in 
the  Crystal  Palace  Grounds  in  Paris — and 
the  French  have  let  it  stay  there  as  a  sou- 
venir  of  "Les   Americains" 

civilization,  like  China  or  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, the  population  does  not  seem  to 
increase  at  all.  Of  course,  this  is  hard 
to  prove,  since  exact  statistics  are  lack- 
ing outside  the  area  of  European  influ- 
ence. Chinese  "official  statistics"  are  so 
unreliable  that  we  cannot  tell  with  cer- 
tainty whether  the  great  republic  of  the 
Orient  has  thrice  or  four  times  the 
population  of  the  United  States.  But 
Mr.  Willcox  gives  evidence  for  his  opin- 
ion that  the  natural  increase  in  the 
number  of  Chinese  is  very  great  in 
"normal"  years,  but  is  wholly  elimi- 
nated every  few  years  by  famine,  flood 
or  civil  war.  The  great  Taiping  rebel- 
lion of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  for  example,  probably  cost 
China  more  lives  than  the  Great  War 
cost  the  whole  world. 

The  uncivilized  parts  of  Africa,  Asia 
and  the  East  Indies  are,  in  comparison 
with  their  vast  areas,  almost  uninhab- 
ited, as  was  the  greater  part  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  days  of  Columbus.  If  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  generally  were  as 
densely  peopled  as  Java  they  would 
contain  as  many  inhabitants  as  all 
Europe;  yet  in  natural  advantages 
Borneo,  Sumatra  and  the  rest  are  com- 
parable with  Java,  the  chief  difference 
being  that  the  Dutch  haven't  "got 
around  to"  developing  the  other  islands 
as  yet.  In  a  word,  except  for  the  influ- 
ence of  modern  civilization,  the  popula- 
tion does  not  tend  to  increase.  It  may 


remain  stationary  at  a  low  level,  as  in 
Africa,  or  a  high  level,  as  in  China, 
but  bad  sanitation  and  bad  government 
fix  a  limit  somewhere  which  it  cannot 
pass. 

Five  Million  Laborers  Wanted 

Everybody  has  his  own  theory  to  ac- 
count for  the  high  cost  of  living.  The 
Inter-Racial  Council,  which  favors  a 
more  liberal  and  positive  immigration 
policy,  points  out  that  American  in- 
dustry is  short  some  5,000,000  unskilled 
laborers.  The  manufacturers  report 
that  they  cannot  get  men  and  so  are 
compelled  to  limit  production,  and  lim- 
ited production  means  higher  prices. 

What  became  of  the  missing  mil- 
lions? Mr.  Barr,  President  of  the  Inter- 
Racial  Council,  thinks  that  part  of  the 
labor  shortage  is  due  to  the  general 
substitution  of  the  eight-hour  for  the 
ten-hour  day,  but  that  most  of  it  can 
be  accounted  for  by  the  drop  in  immi- 
gration. If  immigration  and  emigra- 
tion had  continued  for  the  five-year 
period  of  1915  to  1919  inclusive  at  the 
same  rate  as  during  the  months  im- 
Uiediately  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War  there  would  have  been  an 
excess  of  immigration  over  emigration 
of  more  than  3,800,000.  Actually  1,612,- 
743  persons  came  to  the  United  States 
and  1,180,859  departed  from  it  during 
that  period;  a  net  immigration  of 
about  432,000.  This  means  that  some 
3,370,000  persons  whom  we  would  have 
bad  as  permanent  settlers  in  the  United 
States  if  the  world  had  been  at  peace 
are  still  in  their  home  lands  or  dead  on 
the  battlefield. 

Tliere  has  been  very  little  immigra- 
tion of  unskilled  labor  since  the  armis- 
tice. Mr.  Barr  estimates  that  from 
November,  1918,  to  October,  1919,  five 
times  as  many  unskilled  male  laborers 
left  the  country  as  entered  it.  Most  of 
the  recent  immigration  has  consisted 
of  women  and  girls.  In  some  weeks 
several  times  as  many  women  as  men 
entered  New  York.  It  appears  that  a 
number  of  European  Governments  are 
deliberately  discouraging  the  emigra- 
tion of  laborers  in  order  that  they  may 
work  for  the  rebuilding  of  their  own 
countries. 


(c)  L)lilvill<mi  .1   I  niinu-imd 

Louisville,  Kentucky,  has  found  a  new  way 
to  reduce  automobile  accidents.  Grave- 
stones have  been  set  up  at  several  corners 
in  the  downtown  district  with  the  legend 
"A  Fatal  Accident  Occurred  Here  Last 
Year."  There  is  something  about  the  plain 
statement  of  fact  more  severe  than  any  sen- 
sational warning.  In  the  first  week  after 
the  "gravestones"  were  put  up  not  one 
serious  accident  happened 


Letters  to  the  Great  and  the  Near  Great 


Mr.  Franklin  D.  Koost\t'lt. 
Anteroom  of  \  ico-Prt^idnitial 

Chamber 
Dear  Sir: 

The  shadow  of  a  g:reat  name  is 
sometimes  an  embarrassment,  especial- 
ly when  the  man  who  bore  it  once  oc- 
cupied the  same  position  to  which  you 
now  aspire.  But  I  think  you  will  bear 
up  under  the  inevitable  comparison  as 
well  as  anyone.  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
career  is  written  in  history,  yours  lies 
before  you,  but  you  have  beeun  it  in 
the  same  progressive  spirit  and  with 
the  same  ideals  of  diligrent  public 
service.  Go  forward  and  g:ood  luck  at- 
tend you ! 

Yours  sincerely, 

John   Citizen. 

Governor  Pereival  W.  Clement. 
State  House,  Vermont 
Dear  Governor: 

You  have  unquestionably  a  rigfht  to 
your  own  opinion  on  the  question  of 
equal  suffrage  and  you  have  certainly 


Bv  Joliii  Citizen 

given  a  proof  of  your  courage  in  I'efus- 
ing  to  change  your  opinion  from  mo- 
tives of  political  expediency.  But  it  is  a 
pity  that  in  all  these  months  that  the 
question  has  been  pressed  on  your  at- 
tention you  have  found  no  better 
ground  for  refusing  to  call  the  Ver- 
mont legislature  into  session  than  the 
fact  that  (to  quote  your  own  words) 
"the  provisions  for  changes  in  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  to  which  we  Ver- 
monters  are  loyal  subscribers,  are  in 
conflict  with  those  laid  down  in  the 
Constitution  of  Vermont."  You  de- 
clare that,  "As  it  stands  and  is  in- 
terpreted by  the  Supreme  Court  to- 
day, the  Federal  Constitution  threatens 
the  foundation  of  free  popular  govern- 
ment." 

Such  arguments  one  might  have  ex- 
pected to  hear  in  1791  and  even  in 
18(50,  but  it  is  passing  strange  that  the 
ghost  of  the  old  doctrine  of  state  sov- 
ereignty still  walks  the  country  in  the 
full  daylight  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Whatever  its  defects  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution has  the  right  of  way  over  any 
local   laws   or  customs,  however  excel- 


lent. If  this  were  not  so  the  United 
States  would  speedily  become  the  Un- 
tied States.  To  refuse  to  permit  the 
Vermont  legislature  to  meet  and  ratify 
the  nineteenth  amendment  in  the  man- 
ner laid  down  by  the  Constitution  to 
which  the  amendment  refers,  on  the 
ground  that  Vermont  amends  her  state 
constitution  in  a  diff"erent  fashion,  is 
hardly  better  than  legalistic  pedantry. 

A  stronger  argument  which  you  use 
is  that  no  constitutional  change  should 
be  made  until  the  people  of  Vermont 
have   been    directly   consulted. 

But  who  are  "the   people"? 

Mary  Citizen  says  that  she  is  one! 
Disappointedly  yours, 

John  Citizen. 

General  Ludendorff, 
Berlin,  Germany. 

Geliebter  Herr: 

You  promise  to  rescue  civilization 
from  Bolshevism  if  given  a  free  hand. 
Many  thanks.  But  we  remember  that  it 
took  five  years  to  rescue  civilization 
from  Ludendorffism,    John  Citizen. 


If  You  Were  an  Immigrant 


immigrants,  with  dishonest  employers, 
who  for  greed  of  gain  have  instigated 
and  materially  aided  and  abetted  the 
maneuvers  of  these  speculators,  with 
legislators  who  have  failed  to  provide 
the  necessary  laws  for  a  well-balanced 
distribution  of  immigrants  thruout  the 
country,  with  the  labor  unions,  who, 
failing  to  realize  that  the  immigrants 
of  today  are  the  labor  army  of  tomor- 
row, preferred  to  remain  egoistically 
closed  against  newcomers  instead  of 
attracting  and  protecting  the  immi- 
grant mass  which,  owing  to  the  large 
demands  on  the  labor  market,  was  in- 
fallibly destined  to  flow  here  until  the 
demand  had  ceased. 

When  the  causes  which  had  permit- 
ted the  exploitation  of  the  new  arrivals 
disappeared,  wages  followed  an  as- 
cending scale  and  the  country  reached 
a  state  of  prosperity  and  well-being 
which  had  never  been  reached  before. 
Then,  because  of  the  war,  an  abnormal 
situation  was  created  in  which  America 
was  called  upon  to  supply  all  the  mar- 
kets and  to  make  up  for  the  cessation 
of  impoi'tations  from  the  belligerent 
countries,  and  as  a  result  the  demand 
for  labor  again  exceeded  the  available 
supply  and  therefore  the  increase  in 
wages,  especially  in  certain  trades,  as- 
sumed the  proportions  responsible  for 
the  existing  situation  which  we  all  view 
with  alarm  and  the  remedy  for  which 
lies  only  in  a  rapid  numerous  influx  of 
new  workers:  to  reestablish  a  normal 
equilibrium  between  labor  and  capital, 
to  maintain  and  increase  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  output  of  the  nation, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  have  new  im- 
migration. 


{Continued  from  page  201) 
This  remedy  may  be  regarded  with 
hostility  by  those  labor  organizations 
which,  having  lost  all  sense  of  propor- 
tion, would  substitute  for  the  so-called 
tyrannical  usages  of  the  capitalist 
class,  their  own  tyrannical  laws.  It 
may  alarm  those  whose  vast  accumu- 
lated wealth  offends  all  those  who  have 
any  rational  sense  of  justice.  It  may 
seem  unfair  to  those  who  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  comfortable  and 
profitable  humdrum  of  methodically 
cheating  their  equals  and  who  are 
fearful  of  honest  competition.  It  may 
spoil  the  plans  of  those  who  do  not  see 
that  freedom  of  thought  and  conscience 
has  traveled  a  long  way  during  the  last 
three  centuries.  But  the  imjwrtance 
and  necessity  of  this  new  immigration 
is  clear  to  those  who  love  this  country 
for  what  it  will  become  as  well  as  for 
what  it  is;  to  those  who  consider  it  an 
eternal  and  intangible  ideal,  not  a  con- 
venient and  alterable  contingency;  to 
those  who  do  not  limit  their  efforts  to 
securing  benefits  which  they  alone  may 
enjoy,  but  who  know  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  each  one  of  us  to  sow  for  the  harvest 
of  future  generations. 

Today  we  are  all,  more  or  less,  mis- 
placed. As  a  result  of  the  artificial  sit- 
uation created  by  the  war  we  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  an  abnormal  mode 
of  living.  We  have  cultivated  every- 
thing except  a  common  sense  of  sin- 
cerity. We  are  like  so  many  invalids, 
who,  having  become  accustomed  to  re- 
main for  long  periods  in  bed  and  be 
nursed  and  petted,  are  content  with 
the  bad  air  of  the  sick  room  heavy  with 
the  odor  of  disinfectants,  and  refuse 
to   step  out  thru   the  wide  open   doors 


into  the  great  sunshine  and  the  fresh 
air  which   is  life   and   regeneration. 

Instead  of  seeking  Utopian  solu- 
tions which  range  from  insensate  in- 
ternationalistic  schemes  to  a  restora- 
tion of  jingoism,  upon  which  the  ex- 
perience of  half  a  century  has  passed 
adverse  judgment,  we  should  accept 
with  calm  serenity  this  new  influx  of 
energies  onto  our  shores;  we  should 
try  to  avoid  an  increase  in  the  urban 
trend  of  our  populations,  which  is  the 
major  cause  of  most  of  our  present 
troubles,  and  above  all  direct  these 
new  immigrants  from  southern  Europe, 
especially '-the  Italians,  toward  the  vir- 
gin fields  and  abandoned  farms  which 
abound  in  this  vast  country,  where 
they  may  become  producers  of  the 
necessities  of  life  and  at  the  same  time 
consumers  of  the  output  of  our  indus- 
tries. But — and  this  is  most  essential — 
let  us  do  this  with  that  spirit  of  sin- 
cerity and  brotherly  love  championed 
by  Commissioner  Wallis. 

Let  us  help  these  pilgrims  to  our 
shores  fulfil  the  hopes  which  instigated 
them  to  emigrate;  let  us  so  treat  them 
that  they  will  feel  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  a  bond  of  sympathy;  let  the 
instinctive  love  for  the  soil  they  will 
have  cultivated,  develop;  then,  the  de- 
sire to  become  citizens  of  their  adopt- 
ed country,  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  life  of  the  nation,  to  feel  that  they 
are  brothers  among  brothers,  equals 
among  equals,  will  arise  spontaneously 
in  their  hearts,  and  in  this  spontaneity 
lies  the  soundest  guaranty  of  loyalty  to 
the  traditions  which  inspire  us  and  the 
institutions  which  govern  us. 

Nexv   York 
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Simple  When  You  Know  It 


infinite  patience.  And  the  operators 
chosen  for  the  task  have  had  to  qual- 
ify with  100  per  cent  hearing  ability 
and  knowledge  of  radio  telegraphy. 

For  the  beginner,  under-water  sounds 
are  difficult  to-  locate  definitely.  He 
cannot  tell  whether  he  hears  a  sound 
in  the  right  or  the  left  ear.  Gradually, 
however,  he  is  able  to  distinguish  the 
ear  in  which  he  hears  loudest  the  ex- 
pected sound.  In  operation  the  sound 
may  be  heard,  say,  on  the  operator's 
right  ear.  He  then  immediately  re- 
volves the  steering  or  direction  wheel 
of  his  instrument  until  he  hears  the 
sound  equally  in  both  ears.  That  is  to 
say,  he  learns  to  "place"  it  in  the  cen- 
ter of  his  forehead  just  above  the 
root  of  his  nose.  When  this  has 
been  done,  he  reads  the  dial  of  the 
compass  scale  on  the  shaft  of  the 
hydrophone  and  knows  that  he  has 
located  the  submarine's  direction.  By 
carefully  judging  the  strength  of  the 
sound  heard,  the  operator  estimates  the 
distance  it  is  from  the  ship.  The  culti- 
vation of  accurate  distance-hearing  has 
shown  marvelous  results  in  the  work 
of   the    American   sailors.    Often   oper- 


(Continued  fron  page  206) 

ators  have  estimated  the  distance  be- 
tween a  sub-chaser  and  a  submarine  to 
within  100  feet.  When  the  operator  has 
located  the  direction  of  the  submarine 
sending  signals  or  thrashing  thru  the 
under-currents  of  the  sea,  he  immedi- 
ately communicates  with  the  captain 
thru  the  speaking  tube.  Then  the 
death-like  silence  of  the  listening 
period  is  broken  by  feverish  activity 
as  the  sub-chaser  gets  under  way  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  the  oper- 
ator. After  a  run  of  approximately  the 
required  distance,  the  engines  are 
stopped  and  everybody  returns  to  his 
barefooted  silence,  while  the  operator 
once  more  places  the  stethoscope  to 
his  ears.  If  his  first  estimate  has  been 
sufficiently  accurate,  the  "fire"  signal 
is  given,  the  sub-chaser  gets  up  full 
speed  ahead,  and  the  "ash  cans,"  set 
to  explode  at  different  depths,  are  re- 
leased. The  concussion  caused  by  their 
explosion  often  lifts  the  sub-chaser 
partly  out  of  the  water;  and  unless  full 
speed  ahead  were  maintained  the  chas- 
er itself  would  be  in  danger. 

After  several  enemy  submarines  had 
been  destroyed  the  captains  of  the  re- 


maining enemy  vessels  decided  to  fool 
those  "stupid  Americans"  by  bluffing 
them.  Their  plan  was  to  play  "'pos- 
sum." When  they  knew  they  were  dis- 
covered— and  here  it  is  well  to  remark 
that  the  Germans  had  listening  devices 
on  their  submarines — they  would  dash 
off  their  course,  run  for  a  few  miles, 
and  then  play  "dead."  But  the  chasers 
soon  discovered  this  trick.  Upon  hear- 
ing a  submarine  propeller,  or  the  ham- 
mer-tapping, they  dashed  in  its  di- 
rection; but  instead  of  making  the  full 
estimated  distance,  ran  only  a  short 
distance,  stopped,  and  listened  again. 
Then  the  operator  heard  that  a  new 
course  had  been  taken  by  the  sub- 
marine, and  the  chaser  started  off  in 
the  new  direction.  Because  of  the  sur- 
face vessel's  superior  speed  it  was  able 
to  overtake  the  other.  However,  indi- 
vidual cases  have  been  known  of  sub- 
chasers which  hovered  directly  over  a 
submarine,  when  the  latter,  thinking 
herself  free,  foolishly  set  off  on  a  new 
course  after  playing  "dead"  for  some 
time.  It  isn't  necessary  to  dwell  on 
what  happened  to  those  submarines. 
Nciv   York 


Our  Senator  Harding 


{Continued  from  page  200) 


cess  after  his  withdrawal  from  active 
participation.  When  The  Harding  Pub- 
lishing Company  was  incorporated  a 
portion  of  the  stock  was  offered  for 
sale  to  the  employees,  so  that  those 
who  wished  to  do  so  could  share  in  its 
profits.  His  methods  of  enlisting  the 
cooperation  of  his  employees,  of  draw- 
ing upon  the  initiative  of  each  to  the 
limit  of  his  capacity,  and,  finally  of 
rewarding  effort,  could  hardly  be  im- 
proved upon.  The  flexible  organic  ad- 
justment among  labor,  management 
and  capital,  which  is  urged  by  the 
economist,  Harding  has  quietly  put 
into  effect  in  his  own  business  plant. 

In  1899  when  Harding's  name  was 
presented  in  convention  for  his  first 
public  office  the  following  statement 
was  made:  "Astronomers  tell  us  that 
every  star  is  a  sun.  In  its  genial,  sunny 
way,  the  Marion  Star  has  striven  for 
years  to  throw  the  cloak  of  Democracy 
from  the  voter's  back.  It  is  read  in 
hundreds  of  Democratic  homes,  and  by 
its  sound  arguments,  its  appeals  to  jus- 
tice and  its  witty  exposure  of  sham 
and  fraud,  it  has  exerted  an  influence 
which  no  bitter  party  organ  could  have 
exercized."  Today  the  Star  is  a  news- 
paper of  from  sixteen  to  thirty  full- 
sized  pages  as  enterprizing  and  trust- 
worthy in  news  service,  as  well  print- 
ed, as  carefully  edited  as  any  daily  in 
Ohio,  and  enjoys  a  circulation  so  ex- 
tensive that  the  returns  from  adver- 
tising are  highly  gratifying. 

If  Mr.  Talcott  Williams  is  right  in 
asserting  that  Harding  never  achieved 
enemies,  then  they  must  have  been  born 
or  thrust  upon  him.  No  man  in  Ohio 
ever  defeated  and  outlived  a  more  per- 
sistent personal  enmity  than  faced  this 
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I  iiilriii-ood  <t-  (  11(1(1  >r(i(,d 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Harding  have  always 
enjoyed  all  their  work  and  play  together. 
It  was  Mrs.  Harding's  business  insight  that 
first  helped  tlie  Marion  Star  get  its  finan- 
cial start 

editor  in  his  early  struggles.  His  foes 
not  only  rolled  stumbling  blocks  in  his 
road  to  professional  success,  to  social 
development,  to  political  advancement, 
but  they  also  poisoned  the  mind  of  his 
father-in-law     (a    man    of    wide    influ- 


ence in  the  community)  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  for  fifteen  years  after  their 
marriage  the  father  never  entered  his 
only  daughter's  home  or  spoke  to  her 
husband.  And  when  reconciliation 
finally  came  it  was  Mr.  Kling  who 
broke  the  bitter  silence  of  two  decades. 
In  all  these  years  Harding  never  re- 
taliated; not  even  when  Mr.  Kling  was 
nominated  for  Congress  and  thus  be- 
came a  fair  object  for  newspaper  com- 
ment. It  just  seems  as  tho  early  in  his 
career  he  had  run  the  editorial  blue 
pencil  thru  the  word  hate,  and  adopted 
as  his  motto  Lincoln's  "malice  toward 
none." 

Not  without  reason  has  Warren 
Harding  often  been  likened  to  McKin- 
ley,  whom  James  Boyle,  his  private 
secretary,  stamped  as  "the  kindest 
man  I  ever  knew."  This  disposition, 
coupled  with  great  generosity  in  the 
disposal  of  time  as  well  as  money, 
makes  him  an  ideal  companion,  not 
only  in  hours  of  ease,  but  in  calamity 
and  under  the  petty  irritations  of 
wearying  journeyings.  In  parenthesis 
it  may  be  remarked  that  both  Senator 
and  Mrs.  Harding  have  visited  nearly 
every  corner  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  also  the  Bermudas,  Cuba,  Ja- 
maica and  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  and 
have  made  two  tours  of  western 
Europe.  Their  home  Avas  truly  a  so- 
cial center,  the  scene  of  frequent  in- 
formal  gatherings. 

His  affection  for  his  mother  (who 
returned  it  all)  was  truly  wonderful. 
As  long  as  she  lived  every  Sunday 
morning  saw  him  making  her  a  call, 
bearing  a  gift  of  flowers.  During  a 
long  critical  illness  when  neither  physi- 
cian nor  surgeon  held  out  any  hope  for 
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his  wife's  recovei'y,  Hai-ding:  showed 
his  devotion  and  Scotch  toiiacity.  say- 
ing: she  must  get  well.  And  she  did. 

For  the  best  of  reasons  he  is  the 
most  popular  man  in  his  home  to\VTi. 
He  has  shown  not  only  a  desire  to  as- 
sist evei'y  worthy  enterprize,  whether 
industrial,  social  or  religious,  with  a 
liberality  which  often  outran  his 
means;  but  also  in  all  activities  con- 
sideration for  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  others.  In  a  vain  endeavor  to 
save  a  factory  from  bankruptcy  and  its 
numerous  stockholders  from  consequent 
loss  he  subscribed  $10,000  at  a  time 
when  that  sum  spelled  a  fortune  for 
him,  and  lost  every  cent  with  the  smile 
of  a  true  sport. 

One  consistent  practice  has  always 
marked  Harding's  life,  that  of  seeking 
and  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  all 
the  worth-while  people  he  could  meet 
without  intrusion,  in  apparent  obedi- 
ence to  Darwin's  principle  of  natural 
selection.  He  makes  and  holds  friends 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  values 
them  as  the  best  that  life  can  give.  In 
this  respect  he  is  endowed  with  the  in- 
stinct, facility  and  fascination  so 
marked  in  the  character  of  Mark 
Twain.  Men,  women  and  children  love 
him  not  for  what  he  has  done  for  them, 
still  less  for  what  he  promises  to  do; 
but  rather  for  what  he  is.  Long  befoi-e 
he  attained  eminence,  neighbors  began 
calling  their  boys  Warren,  so  that  now 
it  is  hard  to  count  the  list  of  his  name- 
sakes. Some  are  grown  men,  imitating 
his  example  and  doing  him  credit. 

Those  who  class  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  President  as  conservative,  or 
even  reactionary;  meaning  thereby 
reverent  of  antiquity,  satisfied  with  the 
existing  order,  content  to  pad  along  the 
path  beaten  by  other  men's  feet,  have 
another  guess  coming.  He  starts  things. 
To  illustrate,  far  in  advance  of  the 
times  he  introduced  the  type-setting 
machine  and  the  special  news  operator 
into  his  office  and  the  game  of  bridge 
into  his  social  circle.  And  he  is  decided- 
ly a  man  of  action.  Nearly  twenty 
years  ago  Governor  Nash,  in  confiden- 
tial talk,  paid  this  tribute:  "There  seem 
to  be  other  men  in  the  Senate  as  able 
as  Harding;  but  when  I  want  some- 
thing accomplished  I  always  go  to  him. 
Somehow  he  gets  things  done."  The 
writer  has  watched  him  in  many  direc- 
tors' meetings,  in  political  conventions, 
in  assemblies  of  all  sorts.  When  the 
tumult  and  the  shouting  died  Harding 
was  the  one  to  offer  the  solution,  or  to 
reconcile  antagonisms.  He  has  always 
proved  himself  to  be  a  leader;  because 
he  guides  rather  than  drives,  and  pos- 
sesses a  mind  patient,  amiable,  intent 
upon  right  doing,  and  capable  of  de- 
cision when  the  time  comes  to  decide. 
He  is  progressive,  not  aggressive.  Of 
all  senators  he  was  the  last  to  be  classed 
in  the  "group  of  wilful  men."  Firm  in 
fundamental  convictions,  such  as  faith 
in  constitutional  government,  in  pro- 
tection of  domestic  industries,  and  in 
the  efficient  power  of  justice,  he  is  never 
stubborn.  He  is  conservative  only  in  the 
sense  of  being  a  conserver  of  what  is 
worth  saving. 
Marion,  Ohio 


An  alarming  condition 
among  American  children 

School  authorities  say  one  child  in  every 
three— rich  and  poor  alike — is  undernourished 


ROM  no  less  an  authority 
tlian  Dr.  Thomas  Wood 
comes  the  alarming  statement 
that  no  fewer  than  5,000,000 
of  America's  school  children 
are  suffering  from  malnutri- 
tion. Dr.  Wm.  R.  P.  Em- 
erson says  the  number  »»- 
dcrtwurishcd  is  greater 
than  that — one  child  in 
every    three ! 

Fathers  and  mothers  who 
live  in  cities  may  think  it's 
a  condition  of  the  poor  ;  but 
statistics  show  it  equally 
prevalent  among  the  chil- 
dren of  the  moderately 
well-to-do  and  the  children 
of  the  rich. 


All  official  in  Chicago's 
public  schools  has  said: 
"It  is  noticeable  that  the 
children  of  special  rooms 
for  backward  children 
give  evidence  of  malnu- 
trition. The  backward 
child  is  usually  a  case  of 
malnutrition." 

Is  your  child 


In  country  and  city 

Parents  who  send  their 
children  to  country  schools 
rnay  lay  the  blame  on  city 
life;  but,  says  Louise 
Stevens  Bryant,  "rural 
school  children  on  the 
whole  show  a  higher  per- 
centage of  malnutrition 
than   do  city  children." 

Wherever  you  live,  what- 
ever     your      circumstances, 
the    chances    are    about    one 
in   three   that   your   child   is   among   these 
millions  handicapped. 

Lack  of  sufficient  food  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  cause  of  this  condition.  Most 
often  it  comes  from  lack  of  food  of  the 
right  kind,  from  an  insufficient  supply  of 
certain  food  elements. 

The  16  vital  elements 

Sixteen  natural  food  elements  are  needed 
to  keep  the  normal  human  being  strong 
and  well  and  filled  with  that  abundant 
vitality  which-  provides  for  growth  and 
the  warding  off  of  disease. 

In  the  wheat  grain  Nature  provides 
these  sixteen  vital  elements  in  more 
nearly  the  proper  proportion  than  in  any 
other  food,  save  possibly  milk. 

But  many  of  the  most  important  of 
these  are  lost  in  modern  methods  of  wheat 
preparation,   through    removal    of    the   six 


Run    down 

Frail 

Delicate 

Under-developed 

Pale 

Always    tired 

Easily     upset 

Irritable 

Backward    in    school 

Not    himself 


These  are  signs  of  mal- 
nutrition! The  chances 
are  your  child  needs 
more  of  the  sixteen-vital- 
clemcnts     food. 


outer    layers    of    the    wheat    grain,    com- 
monly called  the  bran. 

We  lose  too  many 

We  get  a  considerable  part  of  the  pro- 
tein, the  starch  and  the  fat ;  but  we  lose 
practically  all  of  the  min- 
eral elements  which  our 
bodies  indisputably  need — 
tlie  iron,  for  instance,  which 
makes  red  blood  to  carry 
the  o.xygen  upon  which  all 
of  the  energy-yielding  proc- 
esses of  nutrition  depend — 
the  calcium  and  phosphorus 
which  build  the  bones  and 
the   teeth. 

Only  in  the  whole  wheat 
grain  can  all  the  needed 
elements  be  secured. 

How  Nature  tempts  us 

Nature    tempts    us    to    take 
these     elements     of     energy 
and     health  —  tempts      with 
delightful  tastes  and  flavors. 
As  in  Pettijohn's  a  whole 
wheat    breakfast    food,    rich 
and  gratifying  to  the  palate. 
Its      steaming      fragrance 
awakens    sluggisli    appetites 
in  old  and  young  alike. 
For  its  nut-like  sweetness 
children   love   it ;    for   its   abundant   nour- 
ishment grown-ups  prefer  it. 

With  cream  and  a  bit  of  sugar,  if  you 
wish,  it  makes  a  vital  energy  ration  of 
luscious  flavor. 

If  you  have  a  child  who  shows  any  of 
the  signs  of  malnutrition  (see  panel) — 
try  Pettijohn's. 

If  you  yourself  have  been  feeling  be- 
low your  normal  in  vigor  and  vim — try 
Pettijohn's.  Perhaps  with  you  it's  simply  a 
matter  of  relieving  congestion  of  the  intes- 
tinal tract.  Pettijohn's  with  its  natural 
bran  laxative  will  soon  set  you  right. 

Your  grocer  has  Pettijohn's— or  will 
gladly  get  it  for  you.  Make  tomorrow's 
breakfast  of  this  sixteen-vital-elements 
food. 

Made  by  the  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  1625  H 
Railway  Exchange  Building,  Chicago, 
U.  S.  A.  ^ 
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Reopens   V^'ednesday,   October  6th 

The  Veltin  School 

FOR  GIRLS 

160  and  162  West  74th  St.,  New  York 

A   Fireproof  Sanitary   School   Building, 

Classes   limited   to  twelve  pupils, 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

GENERAL  COURSE. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY. 

Unusual  advantages  Im  French  are  offered 

in  every   class. 


Let's  Give  'Em  All  a  Fair  Start 

(Continued  from  page  203) 


Book  on  Law  Free  II 


Write  teii.iv  for  our  ne\v  iTl-pac-e  bo«->k 
on  *' The  Power  of  Law  Training.'*  It  carries 


al  and 


spir: 


ssage   to  I 


ery  i 


I  that  await 


I  can  le 


,.  Find  out  about  the  opportunii 
law  tjainedman."  Find  out  how 
from  masters  of  the  law  right  in  your  own  home. 
No  obligations.  The  book  is  absolutely  rREE. 
TX7«««4-A  ^^^tflmr  now  while  we  are  makinp  a 
Write   I  Oday-ep^ci^l  reduced  price  oiler. 

American  Correspondence  School  of  L«w 
247C  Manhattan  Blds-^ Chicago.  Illinois 


SALESMEN- Cily  or  Traveling  ^:i^. 

Send  for  list  of  lines  and  full  particulars.  Prepare  in 
spare  time  to  earn  tlie  big  salaries — S2.5fl0  to  SlO.OOn 
a  vear.  Enu)loyment  services  rendered  members.  National 
Salesmen's  Training  Association.     Dept.  160-K,  Chicago,  111. 


1  Business  AdministraUoti 
have  had  two  years  of 
",ljl!(our  year  course  for  High 
^-.,  ,  ,1  ,r^duate<.-advanced  work  tor  college 
gradui,-e^  AU    work     leads    to    degree. 


416  — Northwestern  University  Building.  Chicago 


ADIRONDACKS 

Grand  View 
Hotel 

LAKE  PLACID,  N.  Y. 

OPEN  JUNE  TO  OCTOBER 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  conducted 
hotels  in  the  Adirondack  region;  hotel 
grounds  extend  over  400  acres;  overlooking 
two  beautiful  lakes;  with  a  range  of  moun- 
tain peaks  in  every  direction;  refined  home 
comforts  and  surroundings;  elevator;  rooms 
with   bath. 

Cuisine  of  Superlative  Goodness 

All  Outdoor  Diversions  for 
Young  and  Old 

The  ideal  place  for  rest  or  the  strenuous 
life.  Everything  to  your  liking  with  crea- 
ture comforts  to  make  your  holiday  benefi- 
cial and  delightful. 

For    particulars    address 
M.  B.  Marshall,  Manager,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 


BON-OPTO 

SHARPENS  VISION 

It's  a  system  of  treating  the  eyes  at  home; 
is  practiced  daily  by  hundreds  of  thousand? 
of  people  with  great  satisfaction.  The  Bon- 
Opto  system  quickly  relieves  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  and  lids.  It  cleanses,  soothes,  and 
rests  tired,  dusty,  work-strained  eyes  and  is 
a  help  to  better  eyesight.  Ask  your  druggist. 
He  knows.  He  will  refund  your  money 
without  question,  if  you  are  dissatisfied. 
There  is  no  other  home  eye  treatment  like 
Bon-Opto. 


necessity  of  protecting  children,  not 
grudgingly  or  cheaply,  but  as  an  im- 
perative   national    requirement. 

What  of  Central  Europe?  It  is  grate- 
ful, touchingly  grateful  to  the  United 
States  for  the  food  and  help  which  have 
kept  uncounted  numbers  of  children 
alive  and  which  have  aided  in  tiding 
ver  a  terrible  emergency  not  yet  end- 
d.  Every  country  of  Central  Europe 
has  child  wslfare  problems  of  the 
greatest  urgency  and  of  such  extent 
that  thej'  include  practically  all  the 
children  of  each  country.  The  United 
States  has  children  carelessly  fed,  both 
rich  and  poor,  but  it  has  no  hungry 
children,  as  Europe  knows  the  word. 

Feeding  is  still,  as  it  has  been  for  six 
years,  the  primary  question  over  there, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  defend 
against  the  consequences  of  "hunger, 
the  cruellest  weapon,"  for  an  uncertain 
period  in  the  future.  The  children  who 
survive  early  childhood  clearly  require 
an  abundance  of  nourishing  food  as 
they  enter  adolescence.  Thus  in  Vienna, 
while  the  infant  death  rate  has  been 
until  recently  fairly  stationary,  the  ten 
to  fifteen  year  old  children  who  have 
lived  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  their 
lives  under  war  privation  show  a 
doubled  death  rate  with  a  high  tuber- 
culosis mortality. 

In  last  December  and  January  the 
American  Feeding  Society  examined  in 
the  schools  186,617  children,  96,789 
were  classed  as  "very  badly  underfed," 
63,402  "badly  underfed,"  19.694  "un- 
derfed," the  remainder,  6,7.32 — less 
than  three  per  cent  of  all — "good  con- 
dition." 

The  European  Children's  Fund  has 
this  year  fed  2,600,000  children  in  Cen- 
tral Europe — one-half  of  them  in  Po- 
land— but  it  could  only  take  the  chil- 
dren who  showed  on  examination  the 
greatest  need.  It  has  given  ordinarily 
one  supplementary  meal  daily.  In  one 
small  area  two  meals  daily  were 
given  and  the  vigorous  appearance  of 
these  children  was  appallingly  su- 
perior to  any  other  groups  seen. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  reports 
from  Belgium,  from  Lille,  from  Treves 
and  from  all  the  areas  where  the  war 
bore  hardest.  They  all  emphasize  the 
physical  dwarfing,  the  mental  retarda- 
tion from  underfeeding  during  the 
growing  years. 

As  the  children  are  seated  at  a  feed- 
ing station,  cheerful  and  busy  with 
their  very  palatable  food,  their  ap- 
pearance seems  unexpectedly  good,  but 
a  more  careful  observation  of  these 
children  on  the  streets  or  in  the  schools 
discovers  that  the  majority  has  a 
strange  look  of  dullness  as  to  hair  and 
eyes,  while  the  skin,  also  dull,  too  often 
shows  eruptions. 

In  Budapest  in  two  schools  visited. 
one  quite  humble  class,  one  profession- 
al, it  was  not  possible  to  observe  any 
improved  appearance  among  the  chil- 
di-en  of  the  professional  class,  and  one 
is  again  reminded  of  the  reality  of 
the    new    classification    Les    Nouveaus 


Pauvres — those  who  are  too  proud  to 
ask  charity  and  whose  savings  ai'e  ex- 
hausted. How  infinitely  rich  and  un- 
spoiled is  the  stream  of  young  life  in 
our  country  as  compared  with  anj?  of 
the  war  countries. 

Our  population  has  not  been  re- 
duced by  lowered  birth  rates,  and  not- 
withstanding the  loss  of  immigration 
from  abroad,  we  are  richer  by  about 
5,000,000  children,  all  native  born. 

Every  country  in  Central  Europe 
has  undoubtedly  lost  heavily  in  num- 
bers by  lessened  births,  and  by  deaths 
of  children  over  nursing  age.  (It  is 
noteworthy  that  owing  to  the  nursing 
by  mothers  and  extraordinary  public 
provisions,  the  infant  mortality  rates 
were  little  increased  by  the  war.  In 
England  it  was  reduced.)  But  the 
greatest  losses  persist,  chief  among 
them,  the  reduction  of  physical  vigor, 
the  dwarfing  of  body  and  retardation 
of  mind,  all  by  underfeeding;  the  dep- 
rivation of  schools,  the  delinquency 
which  has  followed  the  breaking  of 
family   life   and   the   social    disorder. 

For  example,  Serbia  was  compelled 
to  close  her  schools  when  she  entered 
the  Balkan  war  in  1912,  and  eight 
years  without  schools  have  made  an 
illiteracy  problem  which  would  be 
staggering  if  there  were  no  other 
problems,  and  there  are  many. 

The  juvenile  court  in  Vienna  has 
many  boy  smugglers  of  food. 

In  Poland  it  is  estimated  that  26,000 
teachers  will  be  needed  for  the  new 
schools.  Polish  will  be  their  language; 
but  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  the 
schools  have  been  taught  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  conquerors,  so  new 
school  books  must  be  printed. 

I  have  ignored  the  misunderstand- 
ings, the  hostilities,  the  wars  and  the 
preparations  for  war  which  hinder  all 
the  arts  of  civilized  progress  in  this 
great  area.  As  this  is  written  there 
seems  a  hope  that  a  time  is  now  arriv- 
ing when  peace  may  permit  a  sane  life 
for  each  country.  One  great  problem 
these  countries  have  in  common.  It  is 
the  one  whose  difficulties  I  have  tried 
to  suggest — the  protection  of  child  life. 

Nothing  impresses  the  traveler  moi'e 
than  the  courage  with  which  in  all  the 
tumult  of  this  time  certain  great-mind- 
ed men  and  women  in  every  country 
keep  aglow  the  ideals  of  just  social 
democracy.  Beyond  all  words  of  ad- 
miration are  the  courage  and  wisdom 
with  which  men  and  women  carry  on 
almost  impossible  tasks  of  keeping 
children  fed  and  clothed  and  sheltered 
and  in  schools  and  at  the  same  time 
constructing  systems  of  free  universal 
education  and  health  protection.  They 
are  competent  for  any  possible  under- 
taking. Given  peace  and  returning 
wealth,  and  out  of  their  experience  will 
come  I'esults  of  the  highest  importance 
in  developing  standards  of  child  life 
worthy  of  democratic  peoples.  We  have 
helped  them.  They  may  soon  teach  us. 
They  are  leveling  up.  Shall  we  do  less?" 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Gunpowder  for  Peace 

{Continued  from  page   .'05) 

tional  supremacy.  Thoy  are  neeiled  in 
building  railways,  blasting  tunnels,  dig- 
ging roadbeds,  operating  mines,  clear- 
ing farms,  running  subways,  planting 
orchards,  excavating  ditches,  reclaim- 
ing swamps,  doing  many  other  kinds  of 
agricultural  and  engineering  work.  In 
six  months  the  du  Pont  Company  lately 
received  inquiries  from  30.000  farmers 
about  the  use  of  dynamite.  The  com- 
pany plant,  occupying  400  separate 
buildings  on  1640  acres  of  land,  pro- 
duces 50,000,000  pounds  of  dynamite  a 
year. 

The  ramifications  of  industrial  chem- 
istry are  almost  unbelievable.  Hard- 
ware stores,  leather  stores,  drug  stores, 
stationery  stores,  carry  hundreds  of 
articles  for  everyday  use  made  in  a 
chemical  factory. 

The  world  shortage  of  leather  stimu- 
lated the  du  Fonts  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  leather  substitutes,  of 
which  Fabrikoid  is  the  most  popular. 
Millions  of  yards  a  year  go  into  furni- 
tui-e,  baggage,  books,  automobiles,  house 
equipment,  clothing,  wall  coverings, 
traveling  goods,  and  scores  of  other 
daily  necessities  and  comforts  of   life. 

A  real  human  being  hates  anything 
artificial.  The  very  word  "substitute" 
is  odious  to  him,  and  equally  the  store 
clerk  who  tries  to  sell  him  such  a  thing. 
But  when,  for  example,  a  substance  is 
produced  that  more  than  rivals  ordi- 
nary leather  in  appearance,  cost,  vari- 
ety and  durability,  the  fabric  should 
not  be  termed  a  "substitute."  Rather, 
it  is  an  equivalent.  A  man  can  use  it 
and  not  feel  cheap — as  he  does  feel,  or 
should,  when  he  buys  a  substitute. 

Our  space  is  nearly  gone.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  du  Pont  establishment  would 
take  another  article  as  long  as  this. 
We  cite  merely  a  few  of  the  notable 
features  that  are  most  striking. 

The  company's  directors  are  men  who 
do  things  for  and  in  the  company — not 
the  proverbial  high-hat  dignitaries  paid 
for  a  bland  smile  and  the  loan  of  a 
proud  name.  Of  the  twenty-eight  di- 
rectors, twenty-five  are  vice-presidents 
of  the  parent  company  or  subsidiary 
companies,  and  each  is  the  head  of  his 
own.  The  directors'  meetings  are  as 
practical,  purposeful  and  resultful  as  a 
shop  talk  of  real  executives.  No  banal- 
ity, no  false  dignity,  here.  A  vice-presi- 
dent should  not  be  a  cipher,  as  usual, 
but  a  fractional  president,  as  in  the  du 
Pont  Company.  When  the  United  State.- 
Government  decides  to  make  the  na- 
tional vice-presidency  a  job  instead  of 
a  joke — if  that  time  ever  comes — the 
layout  of  the  job  might  well  be  formed 
by  the  vice-president  of  an  organiza- 
tion like  this. 

One  of  the  great  national  problems 
has  been  to  surpass  "German  efficiency" 
and  be  able  to  guarantee  that  chemi- 
cals, dyes  in  particular,  can  be  just  as 
good,  even  better,  if  "made  in  Amer- 
ica." Not  until  the  du  Ponts  perfected 
standardization  of  dye  colors  was  it 
possible  to  match  a  tint  or  shade  of  any 
but  German  dyes.  When  you  wanted  a 
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EshrhrookPens 


Made  in  America- 
Used  'round  the  nvorla 


Esterbrook  No.  788 
Oval  Ball  Point 


writes  smoothly  and  evenly  over  either  rough  or  smooth  paper. 
The  best  pen  known  for  rapid  billing,  bills  of  lading,  address* 
ing,  etc.,  and  where  quick  free  action  is  needed. 

Writing  all   day  with  this  pen  in  a  light  holder  will  not  tire 
the  hand,  no  strain,  no  *'  Writer's  cramp." 

All  Esterbrook  Pens  are  the  sustained  result  of  over  60  years* 
experience  in  making  the  best  steel  pens  in  the  world. 

Esterbrook    Pens    are    the    standard    for    excellence   of    pen 
writing  performance — uniformity. 

Send  or  telephone  to  your  nearest  dealer,  asking  for  samples. 
15c  a  dozen,  assorted,  or  of  your  favorite  pen. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  MFG.  CO. 
4-18  COOPER  STREET 
CAMDEN.  N.  J. 
CANADIAN  AGENTS:    BROWN  BROS..  LTD..  TORONTO.  CANADA 


EsierbrookPenS 


A  REMARKABLE  STUDY  OF  LABOR'S  NEW  MASTERSHIP 

Labor's  Challenge  |^^gSJ| 
to  the  Social  Order      brooks 

In  this  thoughtful  work,  a  seasoned  oI)server  of  social  phenomena  analyzes  the 
recent  shift  of  social  control  into  the  unaccustomed  hands  of  Lal)or.  and  answers 
the  questions,  "What  will  Labor  make  of  this  power?  And  what  will  the  rest  of 
us  do  meanwhile?"  The  rich  concrete  experience  of  tliirty  years  is  eitecl  to  su]i- 
l)ort  his  contention,  "Democracy  can  and  must  be  its  own  critic  and  educator." 

Py\cc  $2.7^. 

THE    MACMILLAN   COMPANY,  Publishers,   N.  Y. 


THE  SECRET  OF  BEING 
A  CONVINCING  TALKER 

How  I  Learned  It  In  One  Evening 

Sent  Free  Upon   Request 


INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 


311  Sixth  Avenue 


New  York 


MANUSCRIPT 

Suitable  for  CLOTH  BOW.XD  lUJOK  isj^ue;  any 
field,  25,000  words  ;md  ni>vvards,  carefully  read 
and  considered  WITHOUT  charge.  Published  un- 
der our  imi)'int  and  management,  in  A-i  style,  if 
accepted.  Copy  must  be  forwarded  COMPLETE 
to  warrant  examination.  Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.. 
Inc.,    Boston,    Mass. 


A  Pleasant  Journey  and  a  safe  return 

are  most  sincerely  expressed  with 
Flowers. 

Yuucan  "  Sny  it  with  Flowers"  in  any  part  of 
the  Vnil^d  f^latea  and  Canada  through  the 
Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery  Association 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Four  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds 
Due  March  1,  1936 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  September  1,  1920,  at  the  office  or 
agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Bos- 
ton, will  be  paid  in  New  York  at  the  Bankers 
Trust   Companv,    16   Wall   Street. 

G.    D.    MILNE,    Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Four  and  One-Half  Per  Cent.  Cold  Bonds 
Due  March  1.  1933 

Coupons  from  thcs.-  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  September  1,  192U,  at  the  office  or 
agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Bos- 
ton, will  be  paid  in  New  York  at  the  Bankers 
Trust    Compan\',     16    ^VaU    Street. 

G.    D.    MILNE,    Treasurer. 


Is  the  story  of  Peter  Perkins  and  how  he  ae- 
ciiniulated  $10,000  in  ten  years  by  iuvestins: 
$25  a  mouth  in  high-grade  listed  stoelis  and 
bonds,  on  a  novel  plan.  "Getting  Ahead"  is 
as  interesting  as  anything  you  ever  read. 
Thousands  have  read  it  and  are  now  "getting 
ahead"  financially  on  the  same  plan. 
You  will  be  fascinated  with  it.  But  better  still.  It  wll!  show 
you  a  new  way  to  invest  your  savings  monthly — how  to  set 
interest,  plus  a  PROFIT,  on  your  m-nev— without  sacrlficln: 
safety.    We  send  it  free.    WRITE  FCR  IT  TODAY. 

KRIEBEI/&CO. 

INVE/TMEHT  BAHKERy 

1 4 1 X  Sonth  la.  Salle  SLChica^o 


MMWaenuiiunii 


Made  to  youv  measure, 
payable    after    received 

\  Perfect  fit,  fine  goods  and  tailoring, 
J  $20  savinr",  all  guaranteed  or  no  pay. 
^Samples  Tree.    Every  man  wanting  to 
ires3  well  and  sav3  money  should  write 
/at  once  for   our   beautiful   free  book  of 
r  cloth  sample*!  and  correct  fashions,  explain- 
ing everything.    Write    letter    or    postal, 
,  ist  say  "Send  me  your  samples"  and  get 
^^    everything  by  return  mail  free.    Important 

I  to  every  man.     Write  today  sure. 
Park  Tailorinc  Company 
Dept  329  Chicago.  ILL 


Care  and  Tutoring 

One  or  two  mure  b(iys  between  t!)e  ages  of  ten  and 
twelve  will  be  taken  into  home  of  Kpiscopal  clergyman  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  healthful  towns  in  New 
England.  Personal  care — outdoor  life — ponies.  Not  move 
than  four  boys  taken.  Address  Kox  i.').  The  Independent. 
31  1    S'\t!i  Ave..   .\.    Y.    City. 


Do  Twice  the  Work 

With 
Half  the  Effort 

At  this  moment  there  are 
things  on  your  desk  which 
should  be  done  immediately. 
You're  going  to  do  them  all — 
when  you  can  find  time — but 
you  never  will  until  you  learn 
the  secret  of  getting  things 
done  with  little  effort. 
If  you  are  interested,  write  for 
free  booklet  called  "A  Four 
Minute  Lesson  on  Personal 
Efficiency." 

THE     INDEPENDENT 

31 1  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


certain  blue,  for  example,  you  could  not 
order  by  a  catalog  number  with  any 
likelihood  of  getting  the  hue  desired — 
unless  the  maker  of  the  dye  was  a  Ger- 
man. The  du  Fonts  now  have  such  con- 
trol of  the  pigment  processes  that  the 
outcome  is  identical,  for  shade  and 
wear,  strength  and  delicacy,  evenness 
and  beauty,  with  the  highest  class  Ger- 
man products.  A  staff  of  100  expert 
chemists  to  watch  the  daily  control  of 
dye  blending,  a  store  of  $9,000,000 
worth  of  chemicals  on  hand  for  instant 
use,  and  a  miniature  paper  machine, 
woolen  mill,  other  apparatus  for  test- 
ing colors  during  manufacture  on  a 
hundred  kinds  of  fabrics  for  which  the 
dyes  are  made;  these  examples  of  mod- 
ern method  show  something  of  the  care 
taken  to  keep  the  colors  "fast"  in  our 
clothing  and  house  furnishings. 

THE  salesmen  of  the  company  are  as 
efficient,  as  reliable,  as  the  chemists. 
More  than  500  salesmen,  actual  or  po- 
tential, are  now  taking  regular  instruc- 
tion in  the  particular  branch  of  their 
specialty — paints,  explosives,  chemicals, 
Pyralin  or  Fabrikoid;  each  course  hav- 
ing started  with  a  lecture  and  pamphlet 
on  the  history  of  the  company,  and  ex- 
tending oyer  subjects  like  traffic, 
storage  and  delivery,  advertising,  sales, 
policies,  orders,  complaints,  competi- 
tion, associated  companies.  The  student 
salesman,  after  passing  both  written 
and  oral  examinations  under  a  depart- 
ment head,  goes  through  a  system  of 
trade  call  tests;  he  calls  on  a  member 
of  the  sales  department,  who  assumes 
the  role  of  a  prospective  customer, 
listens  to  the  argument  of  the  student, 
watches  the  method  of  presentation, 
regards  the  student's  personal  appear- 
ance, notes  the  general  impression  he 
creates,  and  marks  him  accordingly. 
The  student  visits  the  company  plants 
to  learn  all  about  the  materials,  meth- 
ods, manufacturing  processes.  The  final 
grade  of  the  student  is  the  average  per- 
centage from  all  these  tests. 

The  ^)opularity  of  the  salesman's 
course  brought  requests  from  gradu- 
ates for  new  educational  material  pre- 
pared from  time  to  time,  and  aroused 
so  much  interest  in  other  departments 
that  non-resident  workers  asked  for  in- 
struction. The  correspondence  plan  was 
therefore  adopted,  with  headquarters 
and  supervisors  at  Wilmington,  so  that 
employees  anywhere  in  the  world  could 
have  personal  training  and  personal 
touch  with  the  her  :1  officials  of  the  cor- 
poration. This  type  of  mail  course  fea- 
ture, self-originated  and  self-contained, 
is  not  offered  as  preparation  for  ad- 
vancement by  any  other  business  house 
in  the  world,  so  far  as  known. 

The  company  takes  delight  in  render- 
ing unusual  services  to  the  public  as 
well  as  to  employees.  For  example,  there 
was  no  good  hotel  in  the  city  of  Wil- 
mington, and  no  comfortable  theater, 
when  the  du  Fonts  began  the  erection 
of  their  home  office  building.  So  they 
just  incorporated  a  first-class  hotel  and 
theater  in  the  office  building.  The  own- 
ership of  the  hotel  by  the  corporation 
grants  the  possibility  of  extending  a 
royal     welcome     to     the     distinguished 


guests  coming  from  ail  parts  of  the 
world  on  business  or  pleasure. 

And  the  departing  worker  is  treated 
as  cordially  as  the  approaching  visitor. 
When  the  sudden  close  of  the  war  put 
thousands  of  munitions  workers  out  of 
a  job,  the  company  called  in  the  na- 
tion's great  employers  to  redistribute 
labor  in  the  quickest,  easiest  and  best 
manner  possible.  Hundreds  of  du  Font 
workers,  finding  new  positions  else- 
where, could  not  afford  the  expenses  of 
moving  their  family  and  creating  a  new 
home  on  short  notice..  The  company 
solved  the  problems  by  advancing  the 
money.  Where  the  employee  had  rented 
a  house  near  the  plant  or  bought  new 
furniture,  the  company  took  the  house 
and  furniture  off  his  hands.  Old  em- 
ployees naturally  keep  their  friendship 
for  the  du  Fonts.  It  is  recorded  that  an 
ex-employee  in  a  far  city,  hearing  a 
stranger  malign  the  du  Font  organiza- 
tion tho  densely  ignorant  of  its  charac- 
ter, was  with  difficulty  restrained  from 
doing  the  critic  bodily  harm!  A  man 
who  wants  to  fight  for  his  employer — 
not  against  him — is  a  refreshing  sight 
in  these  days  of  loafers,  agitators  and 
strikers. 

Forty-four  per  cent,  of  the  stockhold- 
ers are  employees.  The  men's  lives  are 
protected  by  a  group  insurance  plan. 
Good  work  is  rewarded  by  a  system  of 
"merit  pay,"  depending  on  length  of 
period  of  employment,  irrespective  of 
other  increases  gained  meanwhile.  A 
community  store,  established  by  the 
company  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
men  and  their  families,  grew  out  of 
conferences  between  officials  and  work- 
ers on  improvement  of  living  conditions; 
the  store  offers  different  grades  of 
standard  quality  goods  at  prices  lower 
than  available  anywhere  else. 

A  man  with  a  grievance  always  gets 
a  hearing  and  a  guarantee  of  fair  play. 
The  Employees'  Conference  Plan  was 
instituted  to  provide  consideration  and 
discussion  of  all  matters  affecting  rela- 
tions of  employer  and  employee,  with 
the  viewpoint  of  the  latter  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  natural  desire,  and  occa- 
sional request,  of  the  men  for  more  pay 
is  met  by  a  full  presentation  of  the 
facts  on  both  sides,  analysis  of  current 
living  costs,  comparison  of  increase  of 
costs  and  of  wages,  study  of  conditions 
at  other  plants  and  in  the  surrounding 
country,  final  conclusions  based  on  ele- 
ments of  abstract  justice,  of  sound 
business  policy,  and  of  the  joint  inter- 
ests of  employer  and  employee.  Deci- 
sions thus  rendered  have  always  been 
approved  by  the  men.  It  is  even  record- 
ed that  they  have  denied  their  own  re- 
quest for  higher  pay,  when  they  found 
the  request  wasn't  fair! 

Here  is  suggested  the  solution  of  all 
labor  troubles.  If  every  employer  and 
every  employee  were  absolutely  honest 
and  thoroly  informed,  there  would  be 
no  labor  troubles.  Mutual  interests  are 
always  identical.  Mutual  benefits  are 
always  ideal.  The  world  is  waiting  for 
the  industrial  evangelist  who  can  prove, 
instead  of  merely  preaching,  that  a 
man  should  earn  what  he  gets,  and  get 
only  what  he  earns. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


IheHnbepenbenl 


It   \  oil  StMid   I  s  l*oetr\  — 

Ronu^mbev  that  with  paper  at  its 
present  price  every  extra  line  deducts 
from  your  chances. 

Remember  that  poetry  which  con- 
tains prosy  or  unmetrical  lines  is  not 
poetry.  A  sinjrle  flat  phrase  or  limpy 
line  aflfects  a  short  lyric  as  a  sinjrle 
drop  of  ink  would  affect  a  glass  of  wa- 
ter. 

A  poem  should  have  something  to 
say.  There  is  too  much  "mystical"  mag- 
azine verse  of  this  type: 

Atbrob  in   tlio  silky   twilighl 

The  li>w   moon   moans  anil   tilts 
Like  a  battcrod  bat  on  a  skylight 
Aseareh   for   my    weary   wits. 

A    poem    should    have    something    to 
say;    but   that    does    not   mean   that   it 
should    have    something   to    prove.    We 
are  suspicious  of  such  verse  as : 
The   cost  of  living   is   higher   every   day 
Because  transportation   costs  too  much   to 

pay; 
And  we  must  save  the  nation 
By  getting  rid  of  inflation 

Invent  your  own  imagery,  metaphors 
and  epithets.  Do  not  remind  us  of  Bart- 
lett's  Quotations.  Do  not  write  such 
■conventional   spring  verse  as: 

And   now   I   tune  my   rustic   reed 
To  pipe  beside  the  babbling  brook. 

My  shepherd's  crook  on   flowery  mead 
I  lay,  and  sigh  with   pensive  look. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  mere  eccen- 
tricity does  not  win  a  place.  Don't  do 
this: 

I   embrace   the   scarlet   Revolution 
It  is  more  dear  to  me  than  apple  pie. 
Or  the  lush  murmurs  of  the   sea   lions   at 

the  park, 
Or  a  rainbow  on  East  Grand  Street. 
Or    the    lithe    odor    of    burning    rubber    in 
the  factory. 

Be  concise,  compact,  vivid,  musical, 
imaginative  and  sincere. 

Or  enclose  stamps  for  the  returned 
manuscript. 

Remarkable  Remarks 

Maby  Pickford  Fairbanks — It's  an 
.awful  job  to  dress  me. 

King  Alfoxso  of  Spain — We  must 
work  for  greater  Spain. 

Mrs.  Warre.v  (,.  Harding — I  am  tak- 
ing care  of  my  husband. 

Harry  Collins — Dre.ss  this  autumn 
will  be  simpler  in  color  without  becoming 
■somber. 

H.  W.  GOSSARD — The  foundation  of 
good  dress  is  an  understanding  of  pro- 
portion and  grace  of  line. 

Eleanor  Gunn — Nothing  can  be  imag- 
ined more  delightful  than  the  lingerie 
frocks  which  Paris  has  sent  us. 

Blasco  Ibanez — ^The  most  magnificent- 
ly well-dressed  women  that  I  have  seen 
anywhere    in    the    world    were    those   who 
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wjilkcil   down    Fifth   Avenue   on   Christmas 
morning. 

lOi).  Howe  The  moving  picture  men 
have  not  the  slightest  trace  of  litorarv 
jiulgnieut,  not  the  slightest  trace  of  drama- 
tic judgment,  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
honorable  theatrical  judgment. 

Alvin  Johnson — There  will  be  several 
thousand  votes  cast  for  the  Democratic 
candidates  in  the  belief  that  Franklin 
Roosevelt  is  none  other  than  the  T.  K. 
who  so  lately  filled  the  world  with  his  name 
and  fame. 

Queen  Marie  of  Rumania — I  felt 
rather  mortified  when  in  Paris  just  after 
the  armistice  I  had  to  attend  recep- 
tions frequented  by  all  the  beauties  of  the 
world  and  was  not  able  to  wear  some  ot 
my  splendid  jewels. 


New  Plays 


Ladies  Night  at  a  Turkish  bath.  Bare 
farce.    (Eltinge   Theater.) 

Tickle  Me — A  melange  of  girls,  jazz, 
novelties  and  Frank  Tinney.  Louise  Allen 
is  refreshing  as  Mary  Fairbanks.  (Selwyn 
Theater.) 

Come  Seven,  by  Octavus  Roy  Cohen. 
Absurd  and  untruthful  but  amusing  bur- 
lesque of  negro  life.  All  the  parts  taken 
by  white  players.  (Broadhurst  Theater.) 

The  difficulties  of  a  young  man  who  in- 
herits a  flapper  boarding  school  provide 
amusement  in  The  Charm  School,  a  comedy 
by  Alice  Duer  Miller  and  Robert  Milton. 
(Bijou   Theater.) 

Luna  Park,  Coney  Island,  the  acme  of 
all  shore  pleasure  cities,  is  better  than  ever 
this  year  and  this  is  saying  something. 
No  summer  visitor  to  New  York  should 
fail  to  take  in  Luna  Park. 

Good  Times — The  Hippodrome  is  one  of 
the  unmissable  sights  of  New  York.  Every- 
body goes  there  and  everybody  finds  there 
something  he  likes.  The  diving  is  the  strik- 
ing feature  of  this  year's  production. 
(Hippodrome.) 

The  Americans  in  France.  Eugene  Brieux 
dramatizes  the  conflict  of  the  American 
spirit  of  innovation  with  French  tradi- 
tionalism. Explains  why  the  two  great 
sister  republics  sometimes  "get  on  each 
other's  nerves."  A  serious  play,  with  the 
parts  well  taken.   (Comedy  Theater.) 

Enter  Madame — One  of  the  six  best  plays 
that  has  blessed  Broadway  for  several 
seasons.  (Jilda  \'aresi  is  a  lightning  artist 
in  emotional  acting  and  she  plays  the 
irresponsible,  lovable,  stormy  prima  donna 
with  subtlety  and  power.  Norman  Trevor 
is  excellently  cast  as  her  stay-at-home  hus- 
band.   (Garrick  Theater.) 

Opportunity — A  rather  crude  but  thrill- 
ing melodrama  in  which  the  hero  makes  a 
fortune,  wins  a  wife,  takes  to  drinking, 
sows  plentiful  wild  oats,  loses  his  fortune, 
loses  his  memory,  almost  loses  his  wife, 
regains  his  memory,  regains  his  fortune ; 
and  as  the  curtain  falls  everybody  is  left 
confident  of  living  happy  ever  after. 
(Forty-eiglith    Street   Theater.) 
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Lincoln 


in 


London 


The  statue  just  unveiled  near 
Westminster   Abbey  is   Amer- 
ica's gift  to  Great  Britain 


Keygtone  Vieu: 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  more  than  a  national 
hero.  In  Great  Britain  he  is  held  in  greater 
honor,  if  possible,  than  that  accorded  him 
by  his  own  countrymen.  Thousands  of  Lon- 
doners stood  in  the  pouring  rain  to  witness 
the  unveiling  of  this  Lincoln  statue 


©  Kodel  i  Herlert 


Keygtone  T'lCic 

It  hasn't  been  often  in  history  that  you  could  catch  the  British  premier  singing 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  But  during  the  last  few  years  London  has  had  a 
chance   to    get   used  to   "Oh,   say   can   you    see — ."   The    English   sang   it   often   when 

our  troops  went  marching  thru 
the  streets.  They  are  singing  it 
here  to  celebrate  America's  gift 
to  Great  Britain  of  the  St.  Gau- 
dens  statue  of  Lincobi 

Much  controversy  was  aroused' 
in  this  country  over  the  choice 
of  a  Lincoln  statue  to  send  to 
England.  The  Barnard  statue^ 
irreverently  termed  "the  stomach- 
ache Lincoln,"  was  recommended 
to  be  erected  in  Manchester,  and" 
the  discussion  of  its  faults  and 
merits  was  prolonged  and  bitter. 
At  that  time  we  asked  The  Inde- 
pendent readers  to  vote  on  the 
various  Lincoln  statues:  this  one 
by  St.  Gaudens  proved  by  far  the 
favorite.  Grouped  near  the  statue 
in  the  photograph  at  the  left  are- 
Civil  War  veterans  who  took  part 
in  the  presentation  ceremonies- 
©  Kadel  i.  Herbert 
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As  Man  to  Man 


""Running  a  small  town  newspaper  is  a  post-graduate  course  in  the  college  of  hard 
knocks."  Harding  and  Cox  both  started  this  course  at  the  bottom,  and  reached  the 
top.  The  why  and  how  of  it  shows  up  the  men  more  clearly  than  any  campaign 
can.      If  you  would  know  your  president  read  his  newspaper,  and  find  out  why  it  grew. 

Chester  T.  Crowell 


By 


AT  the  close  of  a  great  war,  with  all  its  stu- 
pendous tasks  in  France  and  behind  the  lines, 
it  is,  to  say  the  least,  interesting  that  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties  should 
each  have  nominated  for  the  presidency  a  newspaper- 
man. At  the  request  of  The  Independent  I  went  to  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  the  home  of  James  M,  Cox;  and  to  Marion, 
Ohio,  the  home  of  Warren  G.  Harding,  to  get  acquaint- 
ed with  them — not  as  Governor  and  Senator — but  as 
newspaper  publishers,  to  find  what  sort  of  editors 
they  are  and  have  been,  to  discover  what  might  be  of 
interest  about  their  newspapers. 

Having  been  immune  from  partizan  enthusiasm  all 
my  life,  I  took  with  me  only  one  prejudice  of  which  I 
am  aware.  As  a  newspaperman  I  have  often  been  ap- 
pealed to  by  politicians  who  owned  newspapers  and  who 
called  themselves 
newspapermen.  I  have 
a  prejudice  against 
them.  My  idea  of  a 
newspaperman  is  one 
who  works  in  the  edi- 
torial department.  I 
do  not  consider  an 
owner  or  an  advertis- 
ing man  or  a  printer 
or  a  circulation  de- 
partment employee  a 
newspaperman  any 
more  than  the  banker 
who  carries  the  com- 
pany's notes. 

It  was  therefore  a 
pleasant    surprise    to 

find  that  both  Cox  and     

Harding     are     really 

newspapermen.  In  fact  they  are  the  truest  type  of  news- 
paperman because  they  have  come  thru  the  most  dif- 
ficult training  school  journalism  has  to  offer.  They  are 
"country  newspapermen."  When  Harding  bought  the 
Star  and  became  an  editor  Marion  was  barely  a  cross- 
roads town.  The  Dayton  of  today  is  decidedly  different 
from  the  Dayton  in  which  Cox  launched  his  career. 
Then  it  was  a  much  smaller  place  and  rather  sleepy. 
Both  of  these  Ohio  newspapermen  have  known  every 
end  of  the  complicated  business  of  publishing  a  daily 
paper.    They    have    pursued    the    pestiferous    personal 


The  fact  that  the  two  leading  candidates  for  the  presidency 
of  the  United  States  are  editors  and  publishers  offers  a 
basis  of  comparison  that  is  of  unique  value.  The  Indepen- 
dent, therefore,  sent  Mr.  Crowell,  himself  a  newspaper  man 
who  has  owned  and  edited  a  small  town  paper,  out  to  Ohio 
to  interview  Governor  Cox  and  Senator  Harding  and  to 
size  them  up  thru  their  papers.  Mr.  Crowell  was  entertained 
informally  by  both  the  candidates  and  talked  with  them  at 
length,  and  he  also  read  their  minds  thru  the  back  files  of 
the  Dayton  News  and  the  Marion  Star,  visited  both  newspaper 
plants  and  studied  the  relationship  of  the  papers  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  towns  in  which  they  are  published.  You'll  know 
Cox  and  Harding  pretty  well  when  you've  read  this   article 


about  William  Snodgrass,  who  made  a  trip  to  Columbus 
on  business,  they  have  written  editorials,  covered  big 
events,  solicited  advertising,  boosted  the  town,  and 
worried  over  the  ubiquitous  note  that  must  be  renewed. 
Running  a  small  town  newspaper  is  a  post-graduate 
course  in  the  college  of  hard  knocks.  The  man  who  wins 
honors  in  its  merciless  final  examinations  has  qualities 
that  would  have  won  him  success  wherever  fate  might 
have  placed  him.  Cox  and  Harding  succeeded  in  more 
than  ordinary  degree.  Looking  back  over  the  files  of 
their  newspapers  and  gaining  what  knowledge  I  could 
of  the  histories  of  the  communities  they  served  I  cannot 
discover  where  luck  aided  either  of  them.  On  the  con- 
trary I  found  numerous  instances  where  luck  ran  true 
to  form  for  the  newspaper  game  and  gave  them  a  kick 
in  the  face  about  the  time  they  might  have  been  ex- 
pecting the  path 
ahead  to  be  a  little 
less  perpendicular. 
Newspaper  publishing 
in  small  communities 
is  a  precarious  busi- 
ness. Usually  these  in- 
stitutions move  along 
from  failure  to  fail- 
ure, dropping  disil- 
lusioned owners  by 
the  wayside  at  inter- 
vals of  six  months  to 
three  years  and  gath- 
ering in  new  idealists 
with  savings  to 
squander.  Harding 
and  Cox  started  at 
the  bottom  with  ap- 
proximately nothing, 
in  unpromising  fields.  Today  Cox  has  a  prosperous 
newspaper  in  Dayton,  which  owns  its  own  building,  and 
another  prosperous  newspaper  in  Springfield.  The 
Marion  Star  owns  its  own  building  and  has  a  lot  across 
the  street  on  which  a  new  building  is  to  be  constructed. 
The  new  building  would  long  ere  this  have  been  occu- 
pied had  the  war  not  interfered.  Both  newspapers  are 
published  in  the  afternoon.  Each  has  the  largest  after- 
noon circulation  in  its  community  in  spite  of  spirited 
and  able  competition.  Each  has  made  a  place  for  the 
local  newspaper  which  did  not  previously  exist.  Before 
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The  Marion  Daily  Star. 


C«orc«  C.  Clarlc,  Ohio  Ch&i 
of  Advisory     Committ»«, 
dicta    Hkrding    Wtll  Cvry 
St&t«  by  Htavy.Maierltv. 


Cox  launched  his  enterprize  in  Dayton  the 
Cincinnati  papers  covered  that  town  as  tho 
it  were  a  suburb,  Marion  was  covered  by  To- 
ledo and  Cleveland  papers  as  well  as  by  Cin- 
cinnati   publications. 

Jimmy  Cox  began  as  a  reporter  in  his  teens, 
working  on  a  little  newspaper  in  Middletown, 
Ohio,  that  was  owned  by  his  brother-in-law. 
The  editor  was  also  local  correspondent  for 
the  Cincinnati  Inquirer.  There  came  the  fate- 
ful day  when  Jimmy  was  in  charge  while  the 
owner  was  absent.  Just  as  the  romance  writer 
would  record  it  there  was  a  railroad  wreck 
that  day.  An  excursion  train  went  in  the 
ditch  with  more  than  an  or- 
dinary number  of  casualties. 
Jimmy  made  arrangements  to 
hold  the  only  wire  available  in- 
definitely. Then  he  ran  out  to  the 
wreck  and  came  back  with  the 
story.  The  following  morning 
the  Cincinnati  Inquirer  scooped 
the  world.  Again,  just  as  the 
fiction  writer  would  order  it, 
Jimmy  received  a  telegram  from 
the  Inquirer  asking  him  to  ac- 
cept a  regular  job  as  reporter. 
He  did  so  and  remained  there 
several  years. 

While  he  was  a  reporter  Paul 
Sorg,  who  had  been  a  member 
of   the   school   board   while   Cox 


Senator  Harding's  home,  with  its  famous  front  porch.  Multiply 
this  comfortable,  unpretentious  frame  house  by  several  thousand 
and  you  can  get  a  very  good  idea  of  Marion,  Ohio,  a  town  where 
people  are  good  neighbors,  and  where  there  is  no  magnificence, 
and  no  slums.  A  good  part  of  Marion's  community  standing  is 
due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Marion  Star 


(E)  Edmonston,  from  International 

Senator  Harding  likes  to  take  off 
his  coat  and  help  make  up  the  paper 
himself.  This  photograph  was  taken 
in  the  composing  room   of  the  Star 

was  a  school  teacher,  was  elect- 
ed to  Congress  and  asked  Cox 
to  go  to  Washington  with  him 
as  secretary.  Cox  went.  I  know 
of  nothing  more  characteristic 
of  the  story  of  Cox  than  that  he 
was  teaching  both  a  day  class 
and  a  night  class  at  the  time 
he  attracted  Sorg's  attention. 
It  would  be  like  Cox  to  be  teach- 
ing two  classes.  He  has  two 
newspapers,  he  is  a  Governor 
and  running  for  President.  He 
is  that  sort  of  man.  Boundless, 
restless  energy  is  one  of  the 
first  impressions  he  gives.  I  cannot  imagine  him  as  a 
school  teacher  unless  he  had  two  classes.  In  fact  I  am 
astounded  to  learn  that  he  did  not  have  three. 

It  is  recorded  of  Cox  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  active  of  all  the  secretaries  in  Washington. 
On  his  return  he  went  to  Dayton  and  launched 
the  Dayton  News.  He  was  then  twenty-eight  years 
of  age.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  this  showed  the 
political  bee  had  stung  him  and  he  intended  to  go 
into  politics  via  the  press,  but  it  seems  not.  On  the 
contrary  the  evidence  tends  to  indicate  that  he 
was  running  away  from  politics  and  getting  back 
to  the  life  he  really  liked  best.  Dayton  looked  to  him 
like  a  very  promising  field.  Boiler  plate  made  up  the 
larger  part  of  the  local  newspapers;  they  did  not  take 


O  Undertcond  <f   Vndencnnd 

In  quantity  production 
the  Marion  Star  is  far 
below  the  Dayton  News, 
so  its  plant  is  according- 
ly modest.  But  in  quality 
the  Star  has  some  points 
of   superiority 
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The  Dayton  News  owns  a 
large,  attractive  building  in 
the  business  part  of  Dayton. 
Right:  Governor  Cox  giving 
an  editorial  "once-over"  to  an 
early  edition  of  his  paper 

sides  in  local  issues.  The 
town  was  sleepy  and  dull. 
It  was  in  the  hands  of  po- 
litical bosses  who  were 
none  too  ethical  and  whose 
hold  was  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  lack  of  pub- 
licity. The  Cincinnati  In- 
quirer had  more  circula- 
tion in  Dayton  than  the 
local  newspapers  com- 
bined. 

Cox    threw    the    boiler 
plate  out  the  window,  took 
the  Associated  Press  and 
began  a  vigorous  editorial  policy.  He 
wrote  nearly  all  of  the  editorials  and 
he  brought   in  nearly   all   of  the  big 
stories.  As  a  writer  there  is  nothing 
notable  about  him  except  vigor.   But 
he  had  a  nose  for  news.  He  knew  what 
was  going  on  in  Dayton  better  than 
anyone  else  not  on  the  inside.  Natur- 
ally he  became  involved  in  all  sorts  of 
fights. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  opposing  the 
granting  of  a  franchise.  The  syndicate 
seeking  the  franchise  sued  him  for 
$500,000,  alleging  libel,  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  law  which  required  Cox 
as  the  defendant  in  the  suit  to  give 
bond  in  the  sum  of  twice  the  amount 


sued  for  or  close  his  plant.  Probably  the  real  purpose 
of  the  suit  was  to  kill  his  newspaper.  The  sheriff  came 
and  closed  the  front  door.  As  soon  as  the  sheriff  de- 
parted Cox  opened  the  door  and  issued  an  extra  telling 
all  about  the  suit.  There  is  something  about  that  stunt 
which  appeals  to  me  tremendously.  A  different  sort  of 
man  would  have  been  hurrying  to  the  office  of  a  lawyer. 
But  the  real  newspaperman  has  an  inborn  faith  that 
publicity  will  cure  almost  anything — that  no  one  can  be 
unfair  if  the  public  knows  the  story.  Cox  issued  his 
extra.  Also  he  was  able  to  give  the  million  dollar  bond 
and  save  his  newspaper. 

The  story  of  Cox  as  a  publisher  has  been  a  story  of 
turbulence  and  bitter  fights,  but  they  have  not  embit- 
tered the  man.  He  has  an  uncanny  way  of  going  back 
over  his  trail  and  binding  up  the  wounds  of  those  who 
have  had  the   misfortune  to  connect  with 
one  of  his  wallops.  There  are  many  men  in 
Dayton   who   have   felt  the   weight   of  his 
wrath  who  are  today  his  friends.  Some  of 
the  men  he  pursued  until  they  were  out  of 
public  life  returned  to  good  jobs  which  he 
helped  to  obtain  for  them.  Cox  is  the  type  of 
man  who  is  always  [Continued  on  page  253 

O  Vndeiwood  &   Underwood 

This  photograph   of  Dayton,  taken  from   an   aero- 
plane,   shows    the    business    section,    but    fails    to 
present    the    residential    charm    of    the    city 


The  Law  and  the  Profits 

By  Senator  Arthur  Capper 

Former  Governor  of  Kansas 


SOME  sort  of  regulation,  direct  or  indirect,  of 
profits  will  end  profiteering,  if  anything  will,  but 
no  other  measure  has  been  proposed  that  will 
do  so.  Such  regulation  may  be  of  a  very  indirect 
kind,  as  in  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court  Act,  but  come  it 
will  at  some  time. 

There  are  those  who  are  so  constituted  that  to  them 
every  great  forward  step  taken  in  history,  when  it 
comes,  is  a  surprise  and  a  shock.  They  unconsciously  be- 
lieve that  during  their  lifetime  at  least  what  has  been 
will  be.  They  deny  the  logic  of  events  that  transpire  be- 
fore their  eyes.  To  such  Bourbon  minds  the  suppres- 
sion of  human  thought  and  action  is  always  adequate 
to  keep  society  on  an  even  keel.  When  suppression  at 
last  results  in  inevitable  explosion  they  are  astounded 
by  so  illogical  a  conclusion  of  the  matter. 

Profiteering  has  not  been  in  the  slightest  degree  af- 
fected by  the  condemnation  visited  upon  it.  It  continues 
serene  and  undisturbed.  It  believes  nothing  will  hap- 
pen and  popular  anger  will  "blow  over." 

Yet  what  happens  is  that  the  public  is  thinking,  turn- 
ing things  over  in  its  mind,  getting  ready  to  accept  any 
rational  plan  proposed  to  put  an 
end  to  the  arrogance  of  profit-tak- 
ers. 

Twenty  years  ago  when  a  sim- 
ilar condition  of  public  anger  and 
thinking  existed  with  regard  to 
the  stock  watering,  manipulation, 
and  plunder  of  railroads,  the  prin- 
ciple was  finally  asserted  that 
there  should  not  be  unrestricted 
profit  in  this  business.  The  slogan 
became  "the  cost  of  the  service," 
with  a  reasonable  return  or  profit. 
It  was  answered  by  the  Bourbon 
mind  with  the  slogan,  "the  value 
of  the  service."  Which  meant  that 
at  any  cost  the  value  was  so  great 
that  the  public  could  and  would 
pay  it,  and  this  meant  any  charge 
that  was  made.  Precisely  the  same 
situation  exists  today  regarding 
sugar.  It  is  so  valuable  a  product, 
so  necessary,  the  public  so  accus- 
tomed to  have  it,  that  it  will  be 
purchased,  no  matter  what  the 
price. 

But  this  year  the  Republican 
national  platform  expressly  de- 
clares for  the  principle,  as  to  rail- 
roads, of  "the  cost  of  the  service." 
It  condemns  excessive  profits  in  transportation. 

The  world  moves  therefore. 

Today  the  state  of  Kansas  has  moved  out  far  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  twenty  years  ago  as  to  controlling  in- 
dustrial profiteering.  In  its  Industrial  Court  Act  it 
applies  the  rule  of  control  and  regulation  not  only  to 
public  utilities,  but  to  what  it  calls  "basic  industries." 
not  public  utilities  at  all,  but  declared  (more  or  less  ar- 
bitrarily) to  be  "affected  with  a  public  interest."  Food 
industries  and  clothing  and  fuel  are  thus  added  to  pub- 
lic utilities. 

This  means  an  extension  of  the  public  thought  of 
public  interest  and  public  right  in  private  industry.  It 
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triers  in  Sydiuy  Bulletin 

BUT  REMEMBER  THE  LAST  STRAW! 

The  Expert:  "That's  the  way  to  load  the  animal. 

A  little  today   and   a   little  tomorrow,  and  the 

poor    beast    doesn't    notice    it    enough    to    kick 

your  eye  out  while  you're  putting  it  on" 


signifies  a  slowly  but  irresistibly  growing  and  spread- 
ing idea  that  the  primary  right  is  the  public  right,  not 
only  in  public  utilities,  but  in  private  industries,  as 
heretofore  considered.  It  means  that  steadily  the  idea 
of  human  right  and  human  welfare  is  overcoming  the 
heretofore  supreme  idea  of  the  right  of  property. 

Property  rights  are  being  slowly  worn  down  by  the 
claims  and  demands  of  the  rights  of  humanity,  or  of 
the  public.  The  time  is  approaching  when  private  in- 
dustry will  not  be  permitted  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  its 
own  conduct,  and  private  property,  ownership,  will  not 
have  the  supreme  position  it  has  always  had  hereto- 
fore. 

The  man  who  hopes  to  understand  what  is  going  on 
in  the  thought  of  the  world  will  try  to  discover  what 
the  key  to  this  process  may  be,  what  the  principle  is 
that  is  working,  in  order  that  he  may  have  some  con- 
ception of  what  the  end  will  be.  With  a  little  analytical 
study  of  what  has  already  occurred  and  what  is  being 
considered  he  cannot  miss  the  fact  that  it  all  centers 
on  the  question  of  what  is  the  fundamental  and  primary 
motive  and  purpose  of  industry. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  was  "all 
right"  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
railroad  investment  was  the  profit. 
It  no  longer  is  "all  right."  The  Re- 
publican platform  of  this  year  de- 
clares against  "speculative  profits 
in  transportation." 

Under  the  Kansas  Industrial 
Court  Act  it  is  no  longer  all  right 
in  ''basic  industries"  that  private 
property  shall  have  a  free  hand.  It 
is  no  longer  all  right,  under  this 
law,  that  coal  operators  shall 
throw  men  out  of  work  in  the  sum- 
mer. They  must  keep  producing. 

There  is  a  steady  trend  of 
thought,  in  other  words,  against 
the  claims  of  private  property 
where  human  interests  are  affect- 
ed. The  public  steps  in  and  shears 
private  property  of  age-long 
rights  and  asserts  as  superior  to 
them  other  rights. 

What  is  going  on  is  a  slow  de- 
velopment of  the  thought  that  the 
motive  of  industry  is  not  private, 
after  all,  but  public;  that  conse- 
quently the  primary  purpose  is  not 
to  make  a  profit,  but  to  render  a 
service;  that  production  is  not  in- 
cidental to  profits,  but  that  profits  are  incidental  to  pro- 
duction.' 

The  public  sense  of  public  interest,  once  fairly  it  be- 
comes conscious  of  the  significance  of  this  principle, 
cannot  go  backward,  but  will  go  logically  forward  to  its 
goal. 

This  goal  is  maximum  production,  given  the  capital 
and  labor  available.  The  public  will  not  consent  to  a 
coal  industry  shutting  down  for  seasons  of  the  year,  in 
order  to  curtail  production  and  increase  profit.  It  will 
not  consent  to  unnecessary,  neglected  unemployment, 
to  indifference  on  the  part  of  private  property  to  idle- 
ness of  hundreds  of  thousands  [Continued  on  page  258 
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The  red  peril 


A  Message  from  the  United  States  Government  to  the  American  People 

By  Senator  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock 

Former  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 


THE  question  of  whether  the  United  States  shall 
enter  the  League  of  Nations  has  been  appealed 
from  the  Senate,  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  who  after  more  than  a  year  of  contro- 
versy found  themselves  unable  to  make  the  decision, 
to  the  people  themselves.  The  real  issue  is  daily  bcom- 
ing  clearer.  It  does  not  relate  to  the  terms  upon  which 
we  shall  enter  the  League.  The  issue  is  whether  there 
shall  be  a  League,  with  the  United  States  in  its  member- 
ship, competent  to  fulfil  the  desire  of  the  world  for  per- 
manent peace. 

Let  us  strip  aside  the  quibbles,  behind  which  the  ene- 
mies of  the  League  of  Nations  have  attempted  to  hide 
their  real  purpose.  Let  us  get  back  to  the  essentials  of 
the  matter.  Thru  all  the  ages  down  to  the  present  the 
world  has  been  afflicted  with  the  curse  of  war.  The 
greater  part  of  the  money  spent  by  governments,  here 
and  elsewhere,  has  been  for  the  burdens  of  war.  This 
has  continued  thru  all  the  centuries.  Do  the  people  of 
the  United  States  realize  that  92  per  cent  of  our  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  of  1920 — the  enormous  total 
of  $5,279,621,262 — were  for  obligations  arising  from 
war  and  for  current  military  and  naval  needs? 

Every  generation  has  sent  its  men  out  to  slaughter. 
Fifty  wars  have  raged  in  the  old  world  during  the  last 
hundred  years.  In  the  United  States  we  have  not  been 
free  from  war's  curse.  In  addition  to  the  Revolution, 
the  Civil  war  and  the  Indian  wars,  we  have  had  the  war 
with  Mexico,  the  war  with  Spain  and  the  war  with  Ger- 
many. We  have  been  a  peace-loving  people.  We  have 
bent  our  efforts  to  keep  out  of  war,  yet  we  have  not  es- 
caped its  awful  effects. 

We  came  out  of  the  world  war  with  the  conviction 
that  we  are  a  part  of  the  world ;  that  whenever  •  the 
world  is  again  convulsed  with  conflict  we  are  going  to 
suffer  and  probably  be  drawn  into  the  whirlpool.  We 
cannot  stand  aloof.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  and 
give  our  solemn  answer  to  the  question:  Shall  it  be 
war  and  preparations  for  war  or  a  League  of  Nations  to 
preserve  international  peace? 

A  League  of  Nations  already  exists.  Twenty-nine 
powers  are  in  its  membership,  but  it  needs  no  resort 
to  speculation  to  assert  that  without  the  adherence  of 
the  United  States  the  League  will  lack  sufficient  strength 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  conceived. 
And  so  by  their  votes  the  American  people  are  to  de- 
cide not  merely  whether  the  United  States  shall  take 
membership  in  it,  but  the  fate  of  the  whole  enterprize. 

Before  the  war  the  United  States  and  the  four  great 


nations  associated  with  us  in  the  formation  of  this 
League  for  peace,  were  spending  some  twelve  hundred 
million  dollars  a  year  upon  preparations  for  war.  If  the 
league  fails,  the  world  will  sag  back  into  the  despair 
and  desperation  of  a  constant  prospect  of  renewed  war. 
Every  nation  will  become  an  armed  camp.  Military  and 
naval  preparations  will  go  forward  upon  an  unheard 
of  scale.  The  burdens  of  the  people  will  be  enormously 
increased.  These  are  merely  the  preparations  for  war. 
What  of  war  itself? 

First  there  is  the  money  cost.  The  nations  that  bore 
the  principal  burdens  of  the  European  war  expended 
for  the  purposes  of  destruction  more  than  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  million  dollars.  Their  peoples  will 
stagger  under  this  burden  for  generations  to  come,  if 
no  relief  is  afforded  in  the  cost  of  war  preparations. 

The  war  cost  6,000,000  lives  and  millions  more  of 
cripples.  Hundreds  of  towns  were  destroyed  and  mil- 
lions of  wives  were  widowed.  Pestilence  and  famine 
have  come  after.  Law  and  order  have  been  overthrown 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Bolshevism  and  anarchy 
have  been  propagated.  The  confidence  of  men  in  their 
governments  has  been  shaken.  It  will  never  be  restored 
until  the  governments  of  earth  join  together  in  a  sol- 
emn compact  that  will  guard  against  the  recurrence  of 
such  a  disaster.  These,  and  not  the  quibbles  of  poli- 
ticians, are  the  things  we  should  have  in  mind  as  we 
cast  our  votes  in  November. 

Narrow-visioned  men  attack  the  League  of  Nations 
as  a  form  of  internationalism.  They  object  to  interna- 
tionalism. They  are  too  late.  Internationalism  is  here. 
We  have  not  to  choose  between  nationalism  and  inter- 
nationalism, but  the  form  of  internationalism  we  will 
take.  Our  choice  lies  between  the  internationalism  of 
justice,  honor  and  peace,  and  mutual  support  between 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  and  the  international- 
ism of  Bolshevism. 

Men  will  not  forever  tolerate  recurring  wars  over 
controversies  capable  of  quick  adjustment  by  peaceful 
means.  They  will  not  for  long  submit  to  demands  that 
they  lay  down  their  lives  in  unnecessary  and  useless 
slaughter.  Taxpayers  will  not  indefinitely  comply  with 
laws  that  take  their  savings  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
struction. 

Have  the  opponents  of  the  League  been  blind  to  the 
rising  tide  of  protest  against  war  among  the  peoples 
of  all  the  civilized  world?  If  we  refuse  to  give  support 
to  the  internationalism  of  governments,  uniting  to  end 
wars,  we  soon  will  be  face  to   [Continued  on  page  259 
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Getting  on  to  Berlin 

The  First  Complete  Story  of  Our  Combat  Operations 
By  Captain  Joseph  Mills  Hanson 


ON  the  4th  of  October,  1918,  the  whole  western 
front  from  the  Meuse  to  the  English  Channel 
was  blazing  with  the  fires  of  battle.  In  the  north 
the  Belgian  army  and  General  Plumer's  Second 
British  army  were  closely  threatening  Lille.  St.  Quen- 
tin  had  been  taken,  Cambrai  was  on  the  verge  of  fall- 
ing, the  French  had  recaptured  the  western  part  of  the 
Chemin  des  Dames  and  cleared  the  country  between  the 
Vesle  and  the  Aisne,  and  General  Gouraud's  army  was 
pressing  closely  upon  the  last  German  fortified  line  in 
the  Champagne.  Fighting  grimly  at  the  hinge  of  the 
far  flung  battle  front,  the  First  American  army  on  the 
morning  of  that  day  delivered  its  second  general  at- 
tack, whose  most  important  immediate  object  was  to 
bring  the  left,  in  the  Argonne  and  the  Aire  Valley,  up 
parallel  with  the  right,  along  the  Meuse. 

The  strong  German  positions  around  Exermont, 
backed  by  the  wooded  peak  of  Montrefagne  (Hill  240), 
and  enfiladed  from  all  the  commanding  hights  of  the 
Argonne,  in  this  section  centering  about  the  village  of 
Chatel-Chehery,  had  thus  far  defied  capture.  It  was  for 
the  reduction  of  these  positions  that  two  veteran  divi- 
sions were  put  in,  the  First,  on  the  right  of  the  First 
Corps,  against  Exermont ; 
the  Thirty-second,  on  the 
left  of  the  Fifth  Corps, 
against  the  enemy  strong- 
holds east  of  that  village, 
around  Gesnes.  If  these  di- 
visions could  force  their 
way  northward  for  four  or 
five  kilometers  over  the 
comparatively  open  up- 
lands east  of  the  Aire,  the 
Twenty-eighth  Division  of 
General  Muir,  which  had 
been  stopped  at  Apremont 
in  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Aire,  would  be  enabled  to 
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This  is  the  sixth  of  a  series  of  articles  in  which 
Captain  Hanson  tells  the  complete  story  of  what  the 
American  troops  did  on  the  battle  line  in  France — 
a  series  written  from  a  thoro  study  of  the  official 
records  and  with  the  background  of  actual  experi- 
ence overseas.  "Up  the  Line  from  Cantigny"  was 
published  in  The  Independent  of  March  27,  "Those 
Desperate  Days  at  Chateau-Tliierry"  in  the  April  24 
mmiber,  "Zero  Hour  Along  the  Marne"  May29,"0ne 
Day's  Work  at  St.  Mihiel"  June  19-26,  and  "Covered 
with  Mud  and  Glory"  July  24-31.  The  others  will 
follow  in  the  fourth  issue  of  every  month. 


elbow  outmaneuvering  room  so  as  to  pivot  on  its  left 
facing  westward  and  to  make  a  frontal  attack  on  the 
hights  at  Chatel-Chehery.  Once  these  hights  were  taken, 
the  Germans  holding  the  lower  part  of  the  Argonne 
Forest  against  the  Seventy-seventh  Division  would  be 
outflanked  and  compelled  to  retire,  thus  forfeiting  the 
great  western  bastion  of  their  Meuse-Argonne  front. 

The  heroic  efforts  of  General  Summerall's  and  General 
Hahn's  troops  were  crowned  with  success,  tho  at  very 
bloody  cost.  Going  to  the  attack  at  5.30  a.  m.  on  the  4th, 
the  First  Division  swept  thru  the  Bois  de  Montrebeau, 
hurling  from  it  the  greater  part  of  four  German  divi- 
sions, and  at  7.30  a.  m.  had  stormed  Exermont  and  was 
holding  across  the  lower  slopes  of  Montrefagne.  Thence- 
forward the  progress  of  the  indomitable  regulars,  made 
always  against  the  most  desperate  resistance,  was 
slower  but  constant.  On  the  5th  Montrefagne  was  com- 
pletely conquered,  and  by  the  10th,  having  advanced 
about  three  kilometers  by  slow  daily  stages,  the  division 
gained  Sommerance,  the  left  flank,  meantime,  having 
for  some  days  held  the  right  bank  of  the  Aire  at  Fle- 
ville.  General  Hahn's  men,  making  equal  headway  thru 
the  difficult  woodlands  and  over  the  abrupt  ridges  in 

the  sector  next  on  the  east, 
was  on  the  same  date  up 
to  the  wire  of  the  Kriem- 
hilde  Stelung  in  front  of 
Romagnesous-Montfaucon. 

These  successes  had  en- 
abled General  Muir's  divi- 
sion to  make  its  difficult 
tactical  dispositions  in  the 
river  valley,  where,  after 
taking  possession  of  sev- 
eral kilometers  of  the  east- 
ern bank  in  prolongation 
of  the  gains  of  the  First 
Division,  it  prepared  to  as- 
sault   Chatel-Chehery    and 
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the  crests  immediately  north  and  south  of  it  by  crossing 
the  bridge  at  La  Forge.  The  complicated  arrangements 
for  this  attack  by  Gen.  Dennis  E.  Nolan's  Fifty-fifth  In- 
fantry Brigade,  involved  also  the  capture  of  the  ridge 
of  Le  Chene  Tondu,  about  two  and  a  half  kilometers 
south  of  Chatel-Chehery,  by  Col.  A.  L.  Conger's  Fifty- 
sixth  Brigade,  and  of  Hills  223  and  180  and  the  village 
of  Cornay,  north  of  Chatel-Chehery,  by  Gen.  J.  R.  Lind- 
sey's  164th  Brigade  of  Gen.  George  B.  Duncan's  Eighty- 
second  Division,  which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
American  order  of  battle  in  the  Aire  valley  between  the 
left  tlank  of  the  First  Division  and  the  right  of  the 
Twenty-eighth.  These  arrangements  were  not  completed 
until  just  before  daylight  of  October  7th,  and  the  at- 
tack went  off  at  5  o'clock  a.  m.  After  a  very  stubborn 
struggle,  which  lasted  all  day  and  consisted  in  great 
part  of  close  tighting  with  the  German  machine  gun- 
ners whose  nests  infested  the  dense  thickets  and  pre- 
cipitous ridges  along  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  the  Amer- 
icans at  nightfall  were  everywhere  firmly  established  on 
the  higher  ground.  The  en- 
emy in  the  lower  forest,  in 
order  to  escape  capture, 
immediately  began  with- 
drawing before  the  troops 
of  the  Seventy-seventh  Di- 
vision, and  by  the  10th  of 
the  month,  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Division  having 
meantime  withdrawn.  Gen- 
eral Alexander's  men,  with 
those  of  General  Duncan 
on  their  right,  had  finally 
cleared  the  entire  southern 
Argonne  and  were  looking 
across  the  Aire  River  at 
the  point  where,  turning 
westward,  it  flows  thru  the 
pass  of  Grandpre  before 
joining  the  Aisne.  The 
western  bastion  of  the 
German  Meuse-Argonne 
front  was  thus  finally  con- 
quered; tho  they  might 
continue  to  hold  for  a 
while  in  the  Grandpre 
pass,  the  great  advantages 
of  their  situation  on  that 
flank  had  been  overcome  and  they  were  left,  at  best,  in 
inferior  positions. 

The  general  attack  of  October  4  netted  far  less 
ground  on  the  American  right,  toward  Brieulles,  and 
in  the  center,  toward  Madeleine  Farm,  Cunel  and  Ro- 
magne,  than  it  did  on  the  left  and  left  center,  but  it 
resulted  in  equally  desperate  fighting.  In  this  section, 
deeply  fortified  and  stubbornly  held  by  the  enemy,  who 
still  enjoyed  the  defensive  advantages  resulting  from 
complete  possession  of  the  artillery  positions  and  obser- 
vatories on  the  Hights  of  the  Meuse,  the  Fourth,  Eight- 
ieth and  Third  Divisions  went  thru  a  long  and  grueling 
struggle.  The  Germans  in  their  front  occupied  a  suc- 
cession of  small  woodlands  in  hilly  country,  among  them 
the  Bois  des  Ogons,  Bois  de  Fays,  Bois  de  Cunel  and  Bois 
Malaumont,  lying  about  Madeleine  Farm  and  south  of 
the  Brieulles-Cunel-Romagne  road.  These  woodlands 
were  knit  together  by  the  complex  trenches  and  wire 
forming  the  Kriemhilde  Stellung,  and  here  the  Ger- 
mans offered  to  the  soldiers  of  General  Hines,  General 
Cronkhite  and  General  Buck  a  resistance  which  the  lat- 
ter were  able  to  overcome  but  very  slowly. 

On  October  4  parts  of  the  Bois  de  Fays  were  occupied 
by  the  Fourth  Division,  and  on  the  5th  a  foothold  was 
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A  view  of  Grandpre  and  the  Aire  River  from  a  captured  German 
gun  emplacement  on  the  edge  of  the  Bois  de  Bourgogne.  The 
troops  of  the  78th  Division  made  three  unsuccessful  attempts, 
with   heavy  losses,  before  this  line   of  resistance  was   overcome 


gained  in  the  Bois  des  Ogons  by  the  Eightieth  Division. 
But  it  was  not  until  after  October  8,  when  the  attack  of 
the  Seventeenth  French  Corps  under  General  Claudel 
east  of  the  Meuse  had  forced  the  enemy  in  that  (}uarter 
to  light  in  his  own  defense,  thus  gradually  eliminating 
the  enfilade  artillery  fire  on  the  Americans  west  of  the 
river,  that  anything  like  marked  progress  could  be 
achieved.  General  Cronkhite's  men  forced  their  way 
across  the  BrieuUes-Cunel  road  on  the  9th  and  held  the 
position  until  relieved  by  Gen.  John  E.  McMahon's 
Fifth  Division  two  days  later.  In  the  meanwhile.  Gen- 
eral Hines's  troops  succeeded  in  entering  the  Bois  de 
Foret,  northwest  of  Brieulles,  while  General  Buck's 
Third  Division  on  the  11th  captured  the  Bois  de  Cunel 
and  Madeleine  Farm,  thus  breaking  down  one  of  the 
enemy's  most  formidable  centers  of  resistance  in  this 
sector.  The  12th  and  13th  saw  a  continuation  of  violent 
local  fighting  all  along  the  front,  but  it  was  somewhat 
disjointed,  and  conditions  indicated  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  another  united  effort. 

During  the  period  be- 
tween October  4  and  14 
the  Germans  had  often  re- 
sorted to  furious  counter- 
attacks in  their  efforts  to 
check  the  relentless 
American  progress. 
Reports  of  prisoners  clear- 
ly indicated  that  many 
German  regiments  were 
being  fought  literally  to 
extinction,  while  scarcely 
a  German  division,  once 
involved  in  the  struggle, 
was  able  to  extricate  itself 
again,  for  by  this  time  the 
enemy,  staggering  under 
the  combined  blows  of 
Americans,  French  and 
British,  was  being  driven 
from  his  defenses  all  along 
the  western  front  and 
forced  into  open  country, 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
put  forth  his  utmost  ef- 
forts to  hold  the  pivot  of 
his  general  retreat,  be- 
tween Verdun  and  the 
Argonne,  until  his  northern  armies  could  retire  beyond 
the  lower  courses  of  the  Meuse,  in  Belgium.  It  was  of 
this  period  that  General  Ludendorff,  writing  in  his 
memoirs  and  consistently  endeavoring,  even  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  to  put  a  good  face  on  the  overwhelm- 
ing German  defeat  and  to  belittle  both  the  skill  and  the 
valor  of  the  American  armies,  said  that  "in  .spite  of 
their  enormous  numerical  superiority,  the  attacks  of 
the  youthful  American  troops  broke  down  with  the 
heaviest  losses.  Their  success  on  September  26  was 
merely  due  to  the  failure  of  a  German  reserve  division 
and  to  the  fact  that  at  another  point  their  attack  was 
met  only  by  a  division  which,  tho  a  brave  one,  was  very 
battleworn  and  had  an  extended  front  to  hold." 

The  assertion  of  the  German  Quartermaster  General 
that  "the  attacks  of  the  youthful  American  troops 
broke  down  with  the  heaviest  losses"  would  be  more 
convincing  if  the  maps  of  the  daily  position  of  the 
American  front  line  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  did  not  show 
advances  on  some  parts  of  the  front  during  every  day 
of  the  battle  and  progress  on  every  part  of  the  front 
during  most  days ;  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  during 
the  operations  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  total  Ger- 
man army  on  the  western  front  ^Continued  on  page  252 


Don't  Keep  Your  Eye  on  the  Ball 

An  article  in  which  the  author  of  "New  Golf"  gives  some 
common  -  sense  advice  that  may  revolutionize  your  game 


By  P.  A.  Vaile 

WITHOUT  the  slightest  doubt 
more  nonsense  and  downright 
untruth  has  been  written  about 
golf  than  about  any  other  game. 
There  almost  seems  to  be,  as  James  Sher- 
lock, the  famous  English  golfer,  puts  it,  a 
gigantic  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  writers 
to  pretend  that  there  is  a  vast  mystery 
about  golf,  whereas  it  really  is  an  extreme- 
ly simple  game. 

It  is  not  in  the  mystery  or  the  complexity 
of  golf  that  its  difficulty  lies.  It  is  in  the  su- 
preme demand  for  mechanical  exactness. 
The  reasons  for  this  inexorable  demand,  al- 
tho  interesting,  are  not  generally  recog- 
nized, and  are  well  worth  stating. 

Three  things  tend  to  make  golf  a  really 
difficult  game  to  play  accurately  and  well. 

First,  is  the  important  fact  that  the  ball 
is  the  smallest  ball  used  in  field  sports. 

Second,  is  the  almost  equally  important 
consideration  that  the  striking  face  of  the 
club  is  the  smallest  thing  used  in  field 
sports  for  striking  a  ball. 

Third,  the  ball  in  this  game  is  farther 
from  the  line  of  sight  than  in  any  other 
field  game,  except,  perhaps  polo,  where  the 
ball  and  stick  are  much  larger,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances altogether  different. 

In  aiming  at  anything,  our  desire  is  to 
get  the  line  of  flight  as  near  to  the  eye  as 
possible.  We  cannot  possibly  do  this  in  golf, 
and,  as  the  ball  lies  on  or  very  close  to  the 
earth,  it  is  not  feasible  to  have  a  large 
striking  surface  on  the  club.  It  follows 
naturally  that,  to  be  successful,  we  must 
cultivate  a  high  degree  of  mechanical  ac- 
curacy. 

This  cannot  be  done  without  attending 
carefully  to  the  main  essentials  of  the  golf 
stroke.  The  style  is  quite  another  thing. 
One  need  not,  generally  speaking,  bother 
about  style.  It  is  well  that  each  player's  in- 
dividuality should  express  itself,  but  it 
must  do  so  subject  to  certain  fundamental 
requisites  which  are  really  very  simple  and 
natural. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  get  a 
good  grip  with  one's  feet.  It  is  of  just  as 
much  importance  to  have  a  good  grip  with 
one's  feet  as  it  is  to  have  a  good  grip  with 
one's  hands;  in  fact,  one  cannot  possibly 
use  the  best  of  hand  grips  unless  the  grip 
with  the  feet  is  right. 

There  is  no  straining  after  effect  in  the 
words  grip  with  the  feet.  You  must  learn 
to  put  your  mind  into  your  toes.  If  you 
think  this  is  in  any  way  an  exaggeration, 
ask  a  boxer  or  a  fencer  or  a  practised  gym- 
nast how  he  holds  the  floor.  So  it  must  be 
at  golf.  One  must  establish  a  firm  and  nat- 
ural connection  with  the  earth,  or  one  can- 
not possibly  get  the  best  results  from  the 
stroke. 
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Needless  to  say,  footwear  is  an  important 
consideration  in  this  matter.  On  a  hard, 
dry  course  you  may  want  rubber  soles, 
while  on  a  soft  ground  nails  will  serve  you 
better.  But  one  must  not  rely  on  such  ex- 
traneous aids  alone.  One  must  definitely 
use  the  feet  to  hold  to  the  earth,  as  tho  one 
were  playing  barefooted ;  that  is  to  say,  one 
must  put  the  intention  into  one's  feet. 
Nothing  less  will  do. 

Next,  probably,  in  importance  to  a  good 
grip  with  the  feet  is  a  good  grip  with  the 
hands.  It  is  remarkable  that  Americans, 
generally  very  quick  to  follow  the  lead  of 
success,  have  not  adopted  the  grip  that  is 
almost  universal  among  the  greatest  play- 
ers, professional  and  amateur,  of  the  world 
— the  over-lapping  or  Vardon  grip.  Tho  it 
was  not  introduced  by  Vardon  he  was  un- 
doubtedly responsible  for  making  it  popu- 
lar. 

As  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  open 
championships  and  scores  of  minor  events 
have  been  won  with  this  grip,  and  as  it 
numbers  among  its  adherents  such  men  as 
Braid  Taylor,  Vardon,  and  Ted  Ray,  now 
open  golf  champion  of  the  United  States,  we 
must  treat  it  with  all  respect;  yet  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  it  is  the  best  grip  for 
everybody.  Most  certainly  it  is  not  so,  as 
Sherlock  says,  for  those  with  weak  hands 
and  wrists.  Needless  to  say  this  includes 
most  women  players.  Notwithstanding  the 
wonderful  success  of  those  who  have  used, 
and  are  using,  this  grip,  one  of  the  grips 
that  does  not  interfere  with  the  power  of 
the  right  hand,  as  the  Vardon  grip  admit- 
tedly does,  will  probably  obtain  the  ascend- 
ancy. 

There  is  an  interesting  point  in  the  old 
two-handled  or  double  V  grip,  as  used  by 
the  famous  player,  John  Ball,  which  has 
never  been  mentioned.  In  his  drive  his  hand 
is  so  far  around  his  club,  that  the  force  of 
the  blow  falls  across  his  wrist  joint  in  the 
way  in  which  it  cannot  give  to  the  strain, 
that  is  to  say  sideways  or  in  the  direction 
in  which  it  does  not  bend.  Curiously,  too, 
this  grip  lends  itself  to  a  slight  slice  or  cut 
across  the  ball,  which  makes  for  better  con- 
trol. 

We  have  dealt  with  the  grip  of  the  earth, 
and  the  grip  of  the  club.  There  is  a  third 
and  all-important  grip  that  is  never  men- 
tioned in  the  golf  books.  It  is  the  grip  of 
the  ball. 

The  essence  of  grip  and  control  is  length 
of  contact  between  the  club  and  the  ball. 
This  is  technically  termed  adhesion.  It  is 
easy  to  get  too  much,  which  means  the  vice 
of  slicing.    It  is    [Continued   on  page  260 

This  strip  from  a  movie  film  shows  ex-president 
William  Howard  Taft  making  one  golf  stroke. 
Follow  it  thru  and  you  will  see  illustrations  for 
and  against  some  of  the  points  that  Mr.  Vaile 
makes 


The  Republican  Candidate 

A  Debate  by  Norman  Hapgood  and  Talcott  Williams 

The  Harding  Nightmare 

By  Norman  Hapgood 


THE  g:loom  into  which  I  was  plunjred  by  Senator  Hard- 
ing:'s  formal  speech  of  acceptance  cannot  have  ex- 
ceeded the  discouraprement  of  such  Republicans  as 
Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Hoover,  President  Lowell,  Mr.  Murray 
Crane,  and  Mr.  Oscar  Strauss.  We  are  facing  the  most 
momentous  and  urgent  political  issue  of  our  day.  If  our 
politics  were  as  free  and  active  as  those  of  England  we 
should  find  men  rising  above  their  party  habits  in  such  an 
emergency.  We  should  not  find  Mr.  Hoover  silenced,  hu- 
miliated, and  lowered  in  public  standing  by  being  shackled 
in  a  party  that  is  now  committed  openly  and  definitely  to 
keeping  us  out  of  the  League  of  Twenty-eight  Nations.  If 
we  were  trained  in  a  freer  political  atmosphere  we  should 
find  him  today  calling  for  the  election  of  Cox  and  of  Sena- 
tors committed  to  the  League.  He  it  is  who  praises  Lodge's 
"apt  phrase,"  repeating  it  and  calling  it  the  truth:  "It 
would  brand  us  with  everlasting  dishonor  and  bring  ruin 
to  us  also  if  we  undertook  to  make  a  separate  peace,"  It  is 
Hoover  who  says:  "The  Treaty  is  now  in  effect  and  cannot 
be  scrapped."  It  is  he  who  points  out,  with  a  knowledge 
second  to  none,  the  manifold  things  that  even  now  the 
League  is  doing  to  keep  European  civilization  from  lapsing 
into  anarchy:  who  points  out  that  it  is  the  charter  of  in- 
dependence of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Finland.  Who 
better  than  Hoover  knows  the  meaning  of  his  words  when 
he  says :  "Those  American  statesmen  who  conceive  that 
Europe  will  meet  our  dissensions  by  abandoning  the  Treaty 
and  summoning  a  new  world  peace  conference  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  European  situation."  In  short  words  he 
says:  "All  talk  of  a  new  treaty  is  bunk."  I  say  that  Her- 
bert Hoover  owes  it  to  humanity,  to  his  country,  to  his  own 
wonderful  record,  and  to  his  high  sense  of  responsibility 
and  good  will  to  throw  off  the  petty  partizan  cords  that 
bad  advice  has  tangled  him  in  and  step  forward  in  this 
moment  of  unspeakable  danger  as  a  leader  in  making  the 
world-situation  understood. 

Of  Mr.  Taft  I  cannot  speak  in  exactly  the  same  tone,  for 
he  has  often  compromized  too  much;  and  now  he  is 
doing  it  again.  Murray  Crane's  newspaper  has  already 
spoken  sternly  of  Mr.  Harding's  lamentable  speech, 
rigidly  Republican  as  that  paper  is.  Genuinely  independ- 
ent newspapers,  like  the  Springfield  Republican  and  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  have  their  spirits  bent  in  gloom 
and  shame.  No  wonder,  indeed.  Harding's  acceptance  wa.s 
in  print  at  almost  the  same  time  that  Marshal  Foch 
said:  "It  is  most  likely  that  the  United  States  is  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  uneasiness  of  the  world.  It  should 
have  ratified  the  peace  treaty  with  us.  By  keeping  apart 
from  us  America  has  helped  to  promote  disorders  in  cen- 
tral Europe  and  prevented  the  establishment  of  the  eco- 
nomic equilibrium." 

With  civilization  staggering  we  cannot  pay  much  at- 
tention to  other  issues  in  judging  Senator  Harding.  Out 
far  beyond  his  other  inadequacies  stands  this  abject  sur- 
render on  the  League  to  Johnson,  to  Borah,  to  the  extrem- 
ists among  the  Germans,  to  Sinn  Fein,  to  the  Lodge  whose 
acts  now  admit  that  his  reservations  were  only  tricks  to 
beat  Wilson  and  who  stands  out  in  his  true  colors  against 
ratification  on   any  terms.   That   is  the   Harding  on   whom 


we  must  fix  our  attention.  We  may  leave  in  the  background 
the  paltry  talk  about  never  having  a  policy  in  the  Presi- 
dency until  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  have  sent  him  a  writ- 
ten direction  about  what  his  policy  should  be.  Shades  of 
Roosevelt,  Cleveland,  and  Wilson !  Shades  of  the  Lincoln 
who  was  one  of  just  two  men  in  the  Illinois  legislature  to 
defy  his  party  and  the  public  of  his  state  on  the  greatest 
issue  of  his  day,  and  who  later  defied  the  country  when  he 
kept  us  out  of  a  needless  war  .with  England.  Shades  of 
George  Washington,  standing  firmly  for  his  opinions  and 
his  responsibilities,  whatever  the  opposition  of  Congress 
and  whatever  the  public  clamor.  I  pass  this  jelly-fish  busi- 
ness by,  and  scarcely  refer  even  to  Harding's  identification, 
during  his  whole  career,  with  the  reactionary  bosses  of 
his  party,  Foraker  outstanding.  Perhaps  it  will  be  enough, 
along  this  line,  to  recall  the  eulogy  to  the  dead  Republican 
Boss  Cox  of  unhallowed  memory:  "I  want  to  name  a  great, 
big,  manly,  modest  but  mighty  grand  marshal  of  an  in- 
vincible division  of  the  grand  Republican  army  of  Ohio, 
a  man  who  is  a  division  commander,  has  been  unconquer- 
able, and  by  sheer  force  of  merit  and  ability  has  forged  his 
way  to  the  very  forefront  in  the  party  councils.  He  has 
elevated  his  head  high  above  the  storm  of  calumny  and 
abuse  and  won  his  way  to  a  trusted  place  in  the  party,  and 
we  yield  deference  and  devotion  to  George  B.  Cox  of  Ham- 
ilton County."  How  would  you,  independent  readers  of  The 
Independent,  like  to  see  that  man  in  the  seat  of  Washing- 
ton, Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Lincoln,  Cleveland,  Roose- 
velt, and  Wilson?  It  is  the  same  man  who  has  been  a  rub- 
ber stamp  as  Senator,  and  would  be  proud  of  being  a  rub- 
ber stamp  as  President.  Was  Wilson  wrong  when  he  defied 
the  storm  by  putting  Mr.  Brandeis  on  the  Supreme  Court? 
Or  was  Senator  Harding  wrong  when  he  grovelled  be- 
fore illicit  money  and  its  political  henchmen  and  tried  to 
prevent  Mr.  Brandeis  from  taking  his  seat? 

But  these  other  pettinesses  are  by  the  way.  The  big,  the 
over-shadowing  fact  is  now  that  Harding  has  definitely, 
emphatically  read  the  United  States  out  of  any  intention 
of  joining  the  League.  She  is  to  sit  back  in  smug  littleness 
and  enjoy  the  advantages  of  hard  work  done  by  the  other 
twenty-eight  nations  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  South  America 
in  reconstruction  and  in  the  working  out  of  disarmament, 
new  ideals,  and  new  methods.  We  are  to  sit  back  and  boast 
and  sulk  and  complain  about  what  our  share  might  be  if 
again  trouble  should  arise.  That  Johnson  has  forced  Hard- 
ing into  the  open  on  this  issue  is  at  least  one  thing  to 
thank  heaven  for,  since  it  gives  a  chance,  perhaps  a  slight 
chance,  that  even  before  these  lines  are  in  print  some  of 
the  big  patriots  in  the  Republican  party  may  have  arisen 
to  the  need  and  spoken  with  the  voices  of  free  men. 

It  is  curious  to  watch  the  struggles  of  earnest  men  who 
are  bound  to  support  their  ticket  at  any  cost  and  yet  are 
wretched  at  being  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  world's  great- 
est question.  Take  Mr.  Taft.  One  day  he  says  this: 

When  Mr.  Wilson  brought  to  this  country  the  league  covenant 
as  reported  to  the  Paris  conference  I  urged  on  the  same  plat- 
form with  him  that  we  join  the  League.  I  thereafter  recommended 
amendments,  some  of  which  were  adopted  into  its  final  form. 

Had  I  been  in  the  Senate  I  would  have  voted  for  the  League 
iind  treaty  as  submitted,  and  I  advocated  its  ratification  accord- 
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ingly.  I  did  not  think,  and  do  not  now  think,  that  anything  in 
the  League  covenant  as  sent  to  the  Senate  would  violate  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  or  would  involve  us  in  wars  which 
it  would  not  be  to  the  highest  interest  of  the  world  and  this 
country  to  suppress  by  universal  boycott  and,  if  need  be,  by 
military  force. 

I  consider  that  the  moral  effect  of  Article  10  on  predatory 
nations  would  restrain  them  from  war  as  the  declaration  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  has  done,  and  that  the  requirement  of  the 
unanimous  consent  by  the  representatives  of  the  great  powers  in 
council  before  league  action  would  safeguard  the  United  States 
from  any  perversion  of  the  high  purpose  of  the  League. 

Moreover.  I  believe  that  the  issue  of  the  League  transcends 
in  its  importance  any  domestic  issue  and  would  justify  and 
require  one  who  believes  so  to  ignore  party  ties  and  secure  this 
great  boon  for  the  world  and  this  country. 

Admirable,  but  he  is  a  regular  and  must  find  a  reason 
for  not  supporting  Cox  or  he  would  be  an  outlaw  and  the 
Senate  oligarchy,  headed  by  Penrose,  Smoot,  and  Lodge, 
would  never  forgive  him.  So  he  figures  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  scold  Wilson,  and  a  few  days  later  to  add  a 
pious  hope  that  something  may  happen.  He  says: 

I  believe  that  it  will  be  found  that  when  President  Harding 
approaches  the  twenty-nine  members  who  have  already  formed  a 
league  they  will  be  reluctant  to  adopt  some  new  form,  especially 
if  by  any  time  the  League  shall  have  demonstrated  its  usefulness 
and  practicability. 

Hope!  Mr.  Taft  hopes  that  Mr.  Harding  may  change 
back  again  once  more  and  defy  Johnson  and  his  own  record. 
What  a  position  for  a  grown-up  man!  To  such  extremes 
are  we  forced  when  our  conclusion  is  made  for  us  not  by 
our  minds  and  our  consciences  but  by  loyalty  to  a  political 
organization.  Sometimes  I  think  I  would  rather  be  a  dog, 
and  bay  at  the  moon,  than  be  a  party  member  in  good  and 
regular  standing. 

Harding  and  the  League 

By  Talcott  Williams 

THE  Harding  nightmare!  Better  talk  with  a  few 
Democrats  about  the  Cox  cataclysm.  So  far  as  the 
League  is  concerned  every  fairminded  man  knows  to- 
day and  admits  that  the  only  League  that  has  any  chance 
of  ratification  is  one  that  carries  limitations  similar  to 
those  imposed  by  the  Lodge  amendments.  Regret  this  one 
can;  accept  it  one  must.  New  League  or  old,  these  limita- 
tions have  behind  them  the  solid  center  of  both  parties. 
Try  the  men  and  women  you  meet;  read  the  newspapers; 
watch  the  general  drift,  we  all  know  that  this  is  the  present 
posture  of  public  opinion.  Half  the  Democratic  senators 
voted  for  these  amendments.  Every  man  whom  Mr.  Hap- 
good  names,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  has  supported,  as 
judicious,  limitations  of  this  general  character  in  any  plan 
thru  which  the  United  States  enters  into  any  permanent 
relation  with  other  nations  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Many  men  would  take  the  Wilson  League  unchanged  rather 
than  no  League  and  see  no  need  for  change.  Mr.  Hapgood's 
small  jury  would.  So  would  I.  But  every  one  believes  some 
limitations  are  wise;  second,  that  no  limitations  mean  no 
League  now  or  hereafter,  the  general  opinion  of  the  Ameri- 
can public,  our  Constitution  and  the  Senate  being  what  each 
is  and  will  be. 

The  broad  current  of  opinion  among  plain  men,  the 
general  average,  runs  that  way.  Why  have  both  candidates 
turned  aside  from  this  path?  Senator  Harding,  first  be- 
cause every  one  sees  and  knows  that  the  country  is  chilling 
to  any  League  and,  second,  because  California  is  indispens- 
able to  a  Republican  majority  in  the  Electoral  College  and 
Senator  Hiram  Johnson  can  turn  the  State  over  to  Cox 
as  he  did  to  Wilson  in  1916.  Why  does  not  Governor  Cox 
propose  the  League  with  limitations,  as  his  party  and  plat- 
form permits  and  thereby  draw  off  the  large  Republican 
vote  for  a  League,  with  amendments,  and  opposed  to  no 
League?  Because  his  nomination  at  San  Francisco  and  his 
election  next  November  is  impossible  without  the  Federal 


Administration's  aid.  He  is  secure  at  the  South  because  he 
will  be  a  beneficiary  of  the  wholesale  denial  of  the  vote  to 
American  citizens.  In  the  North,  his  nomination  and  can- 
vass needs  Administration  backing.  By  temperament  and 
past  record  Governor  Cox  leans  towards  an  active  policy 
abroad  and  Senator  Harding  to  keeping  within  our  boun- 
daries. This  difference  has  weight  for  each.  So  do  the 
reasons  I  give.  Men  are  but  men  and  are  swayed  by  a 
preference  for  success  in  any  enterprize. 

These  things  bring  it  about  that  each  candidate  turns 
from  the  main  current  which  wants  limitations  on  any 
League;  seeking  to  win  a  definite,  dissident,  belligerent  fac- 
tion turns  Cox  to  the  League  unchanged,  dominated  by  the 
Administration,  and  leaves  Harding  swayed  by  the  dread 
of  a  bolt.  The  difference  is  that  the  Democratic  candidate 
follows  the  policy  which  has  defeated  Wilson  and  left  him 
a  discredited  leader,  in  spite  of  great  achievement,  and 
the  Republican  candidate  leaves  the  door  open  to  change 
and  a  new  League.  Each  has  brought  a  challenge  in  his 
own  party.  The  astute  national  chairman  who  directs  the 
Republican  campaign,  Mr.  Hays,  sees  that  Mr.  Harding 
has  gone  too  far  and  wants  to  sidetrack  the  League  issue 
because  protest  has  poured  in  upon  him.  The  Democratic 
Convention  in  New  York,  aware  of  the  position  taken  by 
Cox  before  this  had  been  formally  announced,  did  what 
no  Convention  in  the  state  has  ever  done  before,  given  no 
approval  to  the  national  platform  and  barely  mentioned 
the  two  candidates,  tho  one,  Roosevelt,  is  a  New  Yorker. 

Look  at  the  newspapers  and  you  will  see  how  much  more 
"news"  there  is  about  Harding  than  about  Cox.  You,  who 
read  these  lines,  as  I  say  this,  be  you  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican, can  see  that  the  mass  interest  gravitates  to 
Harding  and  not  to  Cox.  Look  at  the  Ohio  primaries.  In  a 
Presidential  year,  the  vote  of  Ohio  is  evenly  divided.  In 
1916,  Cox  polled  for  Governor,  566,201  and  Willis,  R., 
561,002,  majority  5,190  for  Cox  in  a  round  1,171,458  votes. 
Wilson  did  better,  majority  89,503.  He  had  the  German 
vote,  because  he  "kept  us  out  of  war,"  as  witness  the 
counties  where  his  majority  was  gained.  Mr.  Cox  will  not, 
I  fear,  get  this  vote  this  time.  So  the  state  oscillates.  In 
the  primary  this  year  about  one  Republican  voter  in  four 
voted  for  the  Republican  candidates  and  about  one  Demo- 
crat in  ten  for  Democratic  seekers  for  the  party  nomina- 
tion. What  does  this  mean?  Simply  that  the  Republicans 
expect  to  win  in  Ohio  and  poll  a  heavy  vote  and  the  Demo- 
crats do  not  expect  to  win  and  are  not  worrying  over  who 
goes  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  If  the  like  comes  in  New 
York  at  the  primaries,  it  will  be  for  the  same  reason. 

For  Cox,  no  change  is  possible.  He  has  tied  himself  to 
the  Wilson  League  and  the  Wilson  policy.  In  Harding's 
case,  changes  may  come  as  it  grows  clear  that  a  large 
Republican  vote  wants  a  League,  with  limitations  in  the 
line  of  the  Lodge  amendments.  Mr.  Hapgood  is  right  in 
saying  there  is  a  strong  Republican  disaffection.  Now  is 
the  time  to  make  it  knovim.  Every  Republican  who  wants 
a  League  who  will  let  his  city,  county,  state  national  com- 
mitteemen know  this  will  see  a  prompt  response.  August 
is  not  the  time  to  make  up  your  mind  how  you  will  vote. 
Wait  until  the  canvass  by  October  has  settled  the  true 
issue  of  the  hour  and  the  actual  position  of  both  parties 
on  the  League.  Why,  by  this  time,  four  years  ago,  Mr. 
Vance  McCormick  hadn't  yet  discovered  that  Wilson  was 
to  keep  us  out  of  war  for  all  time  and  that  any  preparation 
for  war  was  high  treason  to  Peace.  It  was  not  until  Sep- 
tember that  those  happy  'unbroken  family"  pictures  were 
on  every  fence  in  the  Republic. 

It  is  possible  of  course  for  Mr.  Hapgood,  even  in  August, 
to  get  into,  shall  I  say? — seasonal  heat  over  Harding  and 
cast  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  villain  of  the  world's 
tragedy.  He  knows  and  I  know  that  when  the  returns  are 
in,  whichever  man  wins,  both  of  us  will  know  that  the 
Republic  has  a  good  President  and  that  only  one  thing  is 
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certain,  the  Senate  chosen  will  make  it  impossible,  if  Cox 
is  elected,  for  him  to  carry  out  his  promise  of  the  Wilson 
League.  If  Harding  is  elected  the  way  is  open  to  him  for 
whatever  course  seems  best.  We  all  know  what  events  did 
to  Wilson's  pre-election  policy  in  1916  and  events  are  still 
being  born  every  hour  and  events  not  particularly  favor- 
able to  the  League.  I  regret  this.  I  believe  in  the  League. 
I  look  at  it  as  alike  wise  in  policy  and  in  principle  a  duty. 
But  my  confidence  in  a  Democratic  President  putting  thru 
the  League  negotiated  at  Paris,  independent  of  the  Senate, 
without  change  or  compromize,  is  not  by  any  means  as 
strong  as  it  was  when  I  went  down  the  Bay  of  New  York, 
July  8,  1919,  to  greet  Wilson  Triumphans. 

But  my  dear  friend  Norman  Hapgood  is  still  just  as 
sure  as  ever.  Cox  and  the  League  are  the  two  perfect 
creations  of  the  Western  World  and  all  the  evils  of  our 
politics  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere  darken  the  Washington-like 
face  of  Harding.  It  seems  he  praised  Cox,  the  Ohio  Re- 
publican boss.  He  ought  not  to  have  done  it.  Neither  ought 
Roosevelt  to  have  written  that  letter  about  being  a  "prac- 
tical" man  himself  to'  that  most  "practical"  of  men,  E.  H. 
Harriman.  I  too  have  made  speeches  at  complimentary 
dinners.  If  everybody  is  to  be  hung  (politically  speaking) 
for  every  complimentary  speech  he  has  made  at  a  compli- 
mentary dinner,  who  shall  escape?  Of  course,  this  speech 
is  good  for  a  campaign  and  it  is  a  good  point  for  Mr.  Hap- 
good to  make,  but  it  is  a  "point"  and  not  an  argument. 
What  I  really  wapt  to  hear  about  are  the  cases  in  which 
Cox  and  his  paper  have  bolted  a  Democratic  ticket.  He 
was  21  years  old  in  1896.  Did  he  bolt  Bryan  and  Free 
Silver?  The  Democratic  party  in  Ohio  has  had  its  bosses 
and  its  political  criminals.  Cox  is  a  good  party  man,  just 
as  Mr.  Harding  has  been.  In  this,  as  in  so  much  else,  the 
two  candidates  are  of  a  kind.  Even  Grover  Cleveland  had 
never  bolted  a  Democratic  ticket  and  the  Buffalo  Democ- 
racy is  not  a  glorious  company  of  political  angels. 

For  myself,  I  cannot  go  into  these  contortions  of  the 
sibyl  because  I  know  that  all  we  can  ask  or  expect  is  that 
both  these  candidates  are  good  men,  who  have  doubtless 
sometimes  bowed  in  the  House  of  Rimmon.  I  did  not  accept 
the  privilege  of  presenting  the  case  for  the  Republican 
party  in  The  Independent  so  as  to  see  all  white  in  my  party 
and  all  black  in  the  other.  This  is  the  campaign  habit.  I 
shared  it  once.  I  have  outgrown  it.  As  I  look  over  forty- 
four  years  back  to  the  Tilden-Hayes  campaign  in  which  I 
shared,  I  realize  that  the  two  great  parties  which  divide 
American  citizenship  have  put  up  pretty  good  men.  Wrong- 
headed  sometimes,  and  often  lacking  equipment,  but  good.  I 
propose  to  see  things  as  they  are  and  I  am  following  the  ad- 
vice I  have  given.  Mr.  Harding  has  gone  farther  than  he 
should  in  leaving  the  platform.  He  may  make  it  impossible 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  his  party,  like  myself,  to  vote  for 
him,  and  the  election  is  close.  Every  Republican  vote  is 
needed.  Let  no  Republican  who  reads  The  Independent  and 
wants  a  League  fail  to  act  as  I  have  proposed. 

But  the  real  difficulty  about  the  League  is  not  in  Mr. 
Harding  or  the  wicked  reactionaries  over  here  and  all  the 
terrible  perils  to  the  honor  of  the  Republic,  Mr.  Hapgood 
has  discovered.  The  League  has  suffered  from  what  has 
come  in  Europe,  not  what  has  been  done  here.  We  were 
all  saying— I  did  for  one,  Mr.  Cox  is  still  saying  it — that 
the  League  would  work  just  like  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Now  it  hasn't.  Suppose  "we  were  in  it  now.  Could  we  have 
prevented  the  folly  of  Poland  in  attacking  Russia?  Why 
is  the  League  powerless?  Because  we  are  out  of  it?  Not 
at  all.  Because  the  world  has  suddenly  changed.  We  thought 
we  could  count  on  Russia,  once.  With  Germany  once  de- 
feated, we  all  believed  England,  France  and  Italy  could 
control  Europe.  Have  they?  A  strange  revolution  has  come. 
Armies  no  longer  count.  Not  a  premier  in  these  three 
countries  has  dared  war  so  far.  The  Europe  which  has  so 
changed   is   like   the   poor   quaking   Hindoo   station-master. 


alone  in  a  depot  in  the  solitary  jungle,  who  wired  to  his 
superior:  "Tiger  jumping  around  platform.  Please  tele- 
graph instructions." 

It  is  all  very  well  for  Lloyd  George  to  close  his  splendid 
speech  for  justice  and  the  protection  of  the  weak  nations 
by  saying  that  if  Russia  does  not  pause,  "We  will  meet  at 
Philippi."  But  it  was  at  Philippi  that  Roman  liberty  ended 
and  a  new  predatory  world  of  the  iron  hand  began!  Can 
Lloyd  George  be  certain  that  the  English  and  French  army 
will  go  with  him  to  Philippi?  Hoover  is  as  certain  as  ever 
about  the  League,  but  does  Hoover  know  it  all?  Hoover 
was  big  in  Belgium.  When  you  come  to  spread  his  opinion 
over  the  whole  world  of  politics  here  and  affairs  abroad,  I 
am  not  as  certain  about  Hoover  as  I  was  before  he  left 
his  regular  job  and  became  a  universal  provider  of  opinion 
and  policy  on  all  subjects. 

Let  me  repeat.  I  am  for  the  League.  I  think  Harding 
has  made  a  mistake  big  with  peril  to  all  the  world,  to  us 
and  to  himself  by  not  standing  for  the  League  with  limita- 
tions. I  think  there  is  more  safety  there  than  in  any  other 
course.  But  I  try  to  learn  from  events.  Rhetoric  cannot 
alter  events.  I  cannot  see,  looking  back  on  the  result  of  the 
Wilson  League  and  his  insisting  on  it  without  change  or 
limitation,  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  remedy  for  all  the 
world's  ills  to  have  another  Democratic  President  pledged 
to  repeat  Wilson's  course.  Mr.  Hapgood  may  think  that 
course  was  a  stupendous  success.  I  cannot  see  it  that  way. 
Nor  do  I  find  any  one  who  is  ready  to  believe  that  we  can 
save  the  world.  If  Secretary  Colby  is  right  in  proposing 
that  we  let  Russia  hold  in  bondage  all  the  small  peoples 
that  are  now  free  and  if  this  is  the  Democratic  world 
policy  to  which  Governor  Cox  is  pledged,  then  I  am  not 
ready  for  that  kind  of  a  League  or  that  policy  and  no 
"Friend  of  Russia"  can  persuade  me  that  a  candidate 
favoring  this  hideous  injustice  ought  to  be  elected  Presi- 
dent. 

The  world  seems  delightfully  simple  to  Mr.  Hapgood: 
Believe  in  the  League  and  you  will  be  saved.  Perhaps. 
I  prefer  to  wait  and  see  what  comes  before  I  accept  that 
creed  and  meanwhile  I  am  making  up  my  mind  to  vote  in 
November  for  the  best  man,  the  best  policy  and  the  best 
party,  all  issues,  the  League  included,  being  considered. 

Moreover,  every  President  Mr.  Hapgood  mentions  yielded, 
compromized  and  got  things  done.  Unless  Cox  does,  he 
too  will  wreck  the  League.  Those  Presidents  were  all 
charged  with  truckling  and  time-serving.  Cleveland  made 
Daniel  Manning  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — a  good 
secretary,  too,  he  was — but  Manning  was  the  local  Albany 
boss  and  his  paper  stood  by  Tweed  for  years  and  was  at 
last  a  reformer.  Brandeis  has  turned  out  good  decisions, 
but  was  it  not  true  that  leaders  of  our  American  bar  pro- 
tested at  his  selection,  men  we  all  trust?  As  this  was  true, 
is  it  quite  straight  talk  to  the  reader  to  call  a  Senator  a 
"rubber-stamp"  for  voting  against  Brandeis,  without  at  least 
saying  that  the  opinion  of  good  men  was  divided. 

Brass  Tacks 

By  Norman  Hapgood 

I  certainly  do  like  Talcott  Williams.  He  is  earnest, 
honest,  and  open-minded.  In  stating  that  he  will  post- 
pone his  decision,  and  be  guided  in  his  vote  in  part  by 
the  League  issue,  he  does  himself  credit  and  sets  an  ex- 
ample to  his  fellow  Republicans.  When  he  says  of  Senator 
Harding's  course  that  it  is  "big  with  peril  to  all  the  world, 
to  U3,  and  to  himself,"  I  take  off  my  hat  to  a  man  who 
puts  citizenship  first.  Naturally  I  do  not  agree  with  every- 
thing Mr.  Williams  writes.  I  still  think  Mr.  Hoover's 
energetic  statements  about  the  necessity  of  the  League 
have  value.  I  am  interested  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Taft 
sees     no     danger     even     in     article     ten.     J     think     Mr. 
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Colby's  Russian  note  a  disastrous,  muddle-headed  depar- 
ture from  the  principles  of  free  political  development,  and 
if  Senator  Harding  had  nerve  he  could  take  up  that  issue 
and  so  drive  it  in  that  Cox  would  either  have  to  repudiate 
Colby  or  be  surely  beaten  in  November.  But  there  is  no 
chance  of  Harding's  doing  anything  so  intelligent.  He  has 
side-stepped  the  Russian  issue,  on  which  he  had  a  great 
chance  to  take  away  thousands  of  liberal  votes,  as  he 
side-steps  everything  except  the  necessity  of  pleasing  Hiram 
Johnson  at  one  end  and  Judge  Gary  at  the  other,  even  if 
he  breaks  the  hearts  of  men  like  Taft,  Hoover,  and  Wil- 
liams. His  voting  against  allowing  Mr.  Brandeis  to  sit  on 
the  bench  seems  to  me  unsatisfactorily  treated  by  my  gal- 
lant opponent.  The  facts  were  investigated  by  a  senate 
committee  with  a  fullness  never  surpassed.  If  Senator 
Harding  voted  to  reject  and  belittle  the  profoundest  of 
living  American  jurists  because  the  dress-suit  brigade  was 
opposed  to  him  he  should  in  liberal  eyes  pay  the  penalty 
of  that  vote.  Dr.  Williams  says  the  Senator  is  "a  good  man." 
No  doubt,  no  doubt.  My  point  is  that  he  would  make  a 
perilous  and  reactionary  president. 

There  ai-e  too  many  points  for  me  to  answer  in  a  brief 
rejoinder.  I  don't  care  whether  Tammany  approved  the 
administration  or  not.  Indeed  I  am  rather  glad  it  did  not 
approve.  If  Mr.  Williams  wishes  to  argue  that  Democratic 
Senators  will  help  a  Republican  President  to  make  peace 
but  that  Republican  Senators  will  die  in  the  last  ditch 
rather  than  allow  a  Democrat  to  make  peace, — I  have  in 
the  course  of  this  debate  already  answered.  Let  me  repeat, 
however,  that  Cox's  very  simple  reservations  were  printed 
long  before  he  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency.  And  as 
for  Harding's  having  a  "Washington-like  face,"  I  cannot 
see  it.  But  God  knows  I  wish  I  could. 

Long  Distance  Fares 

SCIENTISTS  used  to  talk  of  a  trip  to   the  moon.   But 
that  was  before   the   Interstate   Commerce   Commission 
raised  the  rates. 

The  High  Cost  of  Being  Good. 

And  the  cost  of  getting  to  heaven  is,  of  course,  quite  pro- 
hibitive. 

The  Wish  Is  Father  to  the  Thought 

FRANCE  has  recognized  the  government  of  General 
Wrangel  (appropriate  name  for  a  warrior!).  Tlie 
French  definition  of  a  Russian  government  seems  to  be 
"any  Russian,  whether  he  enjoys  power  or  not,  who  will 
offer  to  pay  the  national  debts." 

Thinking  Around  the  Corner 

By  Preston  Slosson 

How  strange  it  is  that  people  are  urged  to  do  the 
most  obvious  things  for  the  most  far-fetched  rea- 
sons !  This  thought  was  suggested  to  us  by  a  letter 
to  a  metropolitan  newspaper  urging  the  building  of  more 
homes  "to  prevent  the  spread  of  Bolshevism."  Well,  a  na- 
tion of  home  owners  will  certainly  enjoy  a  degree  of  social 
security  denied  to  a  nation  of  uprooted  migrant  laborers. 
True  enough.  But  the  home  is  an  older  and  a  much  more 
important  institution  than  the  government.  A  really  logical 
thinker  would  say  not  "We  must  have  homes  or  the  com- 
monwealth will  be  in  danger,"  but  "We  must  save  the  com- 
monwealth from  Bolshevism  in  order  to  give  security  to 
the  home."  All  our  political  machinery  is  but  scaffolding 
about  the  private  life  of  the  citizen  and  exists  not  for  its 
own  sake  but  to  foster  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness." 

In  the  same  vein  the  life  insurance  companies  and  the 


journalist-physicians  urge  people  to  take  care  of  their 
health  or  to  contribute  to  the  stamping  out  of  contagious 
disease  because  of  the  huge  economic  loss  to  the  community 
from  sickness  and  premature  death.  We  find  it  difl!icult  to 
enter  into  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  individual  who  doesn't 
object  to  dying  at  forty  but  is  appalled  by  the  thought  that 
the  community  will  lose  $15,000  worth  of  his  labor  if  he 
dies  so  soon.  "Keep  your  health  in  order  to  be  efficient  at 
your  business"  is  a  strange  appeal;  no  less  strange  be- 
cause of  its  frequency.  Efficiency  in  business  is,  at  best, 
only  a  means  to  an  end;  a  healthy,  happy  life  is  the  end 
for  which  all  business  exists. 

Again,  at  every  election  we  hear  the  appeal:  "Stress  the 
issues  which  will  help  the  party."  As  if  parties  had  any 
excuse  for  existence  except  as  the  embodiment  of  some 
policy!  Parties  hunt  around  for  issues,  and  sometimes  take 
opposite  sides  of  the  same  issue  in  different  campaigns,  as 
if  the  existence  of  a  political  party  were  an  end  in  itself 
and  the  contents  of  a  bottle  made  no  difference  so  long  as 
the  label  remained  unchanged.  We  even  hear  of  "treason" 
to  a  party,  which  is  like  talking  of  treason  to  a  telephone  or 
a  motor  car  or  any  other  tool  of  human  purposes. 

We  think  that  in  a  saner  civilization  people  will  have 
large  families  because  they  love  children  and  not  because 
the  birth  rate  of  the  nation  is  falling  below  that  of  some 
rival  Power;  that  they  will  be  healthy  because  they  enjoy 
abundance  of  life  and  not  because  sickness  brings  inci- 
dental financial  worries;  that  they  will  vote  for  what  they 
believe  instead  of  trying  to  believe  in  the  ticket  which 
they  habitually  vote;  that  they  will  play  for  the  sake  of  fun 
and  not  because  an  occasional  vacation  refreshes  them  for 
business;  that  they  will  read  and  go  to  concerts  because 
literature  and  music  are  glorious  pleasures  and  not  because 
they  cultivate  the  mind  or  the  social  standing^  that  they 
will  fight  for  their  country  because  of  the  liberties  it  em- 
bodies instead  of  sacrificing  those  liberties,  as  Germany 
did,  merely  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  national  dominion; 
that  they  will  be  religious  because  they  believe  in  God  and 
not  because  religion  is  a  bulwark  of  the  social  order.  Com- 
mon sense  stresses  the  simplest  and  strongest  motives  in- 
stead of  the  most  distant  and  indirect;  but  common  sense 
is  anything  but  common  in  our  day. 

Senates 

In  the  Latin  tongue  the  Senate  meant  "the  old  men";  in 
the  American  tongue  it  means  "the  Old  Guard." 

Think  It  Over 

IN  November  you  will  elect  a  President,  a  Vice-President, 
a  House  of  Representatives  and  a  third  of  a  Senate.  The 
result  will  be  knovra  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  before 
the  end  of  the  month.  Yet  for  four  months  thereafter  you 
will  be  governed  not  by  the  men  you  have  chosen  but  by  the 
men  who  have  lost  office  as  a  result  of  your  vote.  Don't  you 
think  the  American  constitution  is  sometimes  a  little  slow 
in  getting  action? 

The  Parable  of  the  Covenant 

A  CERTAIN  man  went  down  the  road  from  Jerusalem 
to  Jericho,  fell  among  thieves  and  was  robbed.  A 
benevolent  Samaritan  named  Uncle  Sam  helped  some  good 
citizens  of  the  neighborhood  beat  off  the  thieves  and  con- 
tributed something  to  the  care  of  the  wounded  man.  But 
when  he  was  asked  to  lend  his  support  to  a  permanent  or- 
ganization for  lighting  and  policing  the  Jericho  road  he  re- 
fused. He  said:  "It  is  none  of  my  business  to  prevent  rob- 
beries from  taking  place.  Let  them  go  on  happening,  and 
in  each  case  I  will  make  up  my  mind  whether  or  not  to  do 
anything  about  it." 

Was  he  a  good  Samaritan? 


The  Alcohol  Issue 

ALTHO  both  presidential  candidates  avoid  the  prohibi- 
tion question  on  the  ground  that  their  business  will 
be  merely  to  enforce  the  law,  it  is  yet  an  active  factor  in 
the  campaign,  since  the  liquor  interests  still  have  hopes 
that  the  law  may  be  repealed  or  at  least  alleviated.  Tam- 
many's vote  for  Cox  was  secured  in  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion by  the  understanding  that  he  secretly  favored  a  wet 
policy,  but  since  this  reputation  was  hurting  him  in  the  pro- 
hibition states  the  Democratic  leaders  have  been  trying  to 
obliterate  that  impression  from  the  public  mind.  Chairman 
White,  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  made  offi- 
cial announcement  that: 

The  Democratic  party  as  a  party  is  not  going  to  base  its  cam- 
paign on  beer  and  light  wines.  It  will  stand  squarely  on  the 
national  platform  for  law  enforcement.  The  wets  are  at  liberty 
to  interpret  the  platform  in  any  way  they  choose. 

Altho  this  statement  is  ambiguous  and  leaves  any  Demo- 
cratic candidate  free  to  advocate  alcohol,  it  was  received  by 
the  wets  with  dismay.  Tammany  men,  regarding  it  as  a 
repudiation  of  the  private  pledges  made  to  them  in  behalf 
of  Cox,  threaten  to  trade  off  Cox  votes  to  get  votes  for  Gov- 
ernor Smith,  who  favors  beer  and  light  wines  and  a  lax 
enforcement  of  the  Volstead  law.  In  the  Republican  pri- 
maries of  New  York,  Tax  Commissioner  G.  H.  Payne  is  to 
contest  the  nomination  for  the  United  States  Senate  against 
Senator  Wadsworth,  who  is  opposed  to  prohibition  and 
woman  suffrage. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America  has  analyzed  the 
records  of  Governor  Cox  and  Senator  Harding  and  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  both  will  favor  enforcement  of 
the  law.  The  League  will,  therefore,  not  oppose  either 
presidential  candidate,  but  will  concentrate  its  fight  upon 
congressional  candidates  whom  it  may  suspect  of  disloy- 
alty to  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 

William  Jennings  Bryan,  who  was  nominated  for  Presi- 
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dent  by  the  Prohibition  party,  refused  that  honor  and  has 
declared  his  satisfaction  with  the  attitude  of  Cox  on  this 
question.  In  his  stead  the  Prohibition  party  nominated  the 
Rev.  Aaron  G.  Watkins  for  President,  with  D.  Leigh  Col- 
vin  for  Vice-President.  In  his  speech  of  acceptance  at  Ger- 
mantown,  Ohio,  August  11,  Mr.  Watkins  asserted  that  "the 
supreme  question  of  the  hour  is  the  entire  extinction  of  the 
liquor  traffic,"  but  he  also  expressed  himself  on  some  of 
the  "minor  questions."  He  held  that  "the  treaty  of  peace 
ought  never  to  have  been  included  in  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,"  but  since  it  was  included  he  favors  its 
adoption  with  "whatever  reservations  and  amendments  are 
possible  and  absolutely  essential."  He  condemned  the  weak 
Mexican  policy  of  the  Wilson  administration  and  urged  all 
possible  measures  of  conciliation  and  then,  if  necessary,  in- 
tervention to  "compel  the  restoration  of  a  decent  state  of 
affairs"  in  Mexico. 

Harding  on  Lemons 

IN  response  to  a  telegram  from  Senator  Flint,  of  Cali- 
fornia, stating  that  150,000  fruit  growers  were  facing 
ruin  because  Sicilian  lemons  were  selling  far  below  the 
American  cost  of  production.  Senator  Warren  G.  Harding 
pointed  out  the  need  for  a  Republican  protective  tariff: 

I  feel  an  especial  concern  for  the  California  fruit  industries 
because  they  have  given  the  country  a  splendid  illustration  of 
the  beneficial  results  of  highly  organized,  well  managed  co- 
operation. .  California's  fruits  could  not  have  gained  the  great 
market  and  repute  they  have  but  for  the  workings  of  the  big 
cooperative  marketing  associations,  in  which  production,  dis- 
tribution, transportation  and  financial  organization  have  all 
been  coordained  to  give  service  to  both  producers  and  consumers 
iit  the  least  possible  cost.  Therefore  it  is  especially  necessary 
that  the  great  industry  should  not  be  permitted  to  suffer  be- 
cause of  a  maladjustment  of  tariff  rates. 

This  is  a  complete  illustration  of  the  impossibility  of  sacri- 
ficing our  own  American  people  for  the  benefit  of  other  countries. 
Sicilian  lemons,  owing  to  demoralized  after-war  conditions,  dis- 
torted rates  of  exchange,  and  extraordinary  pressure  to  get  busi- 
ness, can  compete  in  American  markets  with  the  home  i)roduct 
and  gain  the  business.  But  American  markets  cannot  be  s.vs- 
tematically  surrendered  to  foreign  producers,  however  kindly 
we  may  feel  toward  our  Allies ;  and  the  conditions  that  your 
industry  faces  are  precisely  those  that  many  others  do  now  or 
will  later  confront  unless  proper  protection  is  given  in  view  of 
the  extraordinary  conditions  in  the  commercial  world.  The  Re- 
publican policy  of  giving  first  attention  to  American  intei-ests. 
rather  than  to  those  of  other  continents,  will  insure  against 
disaster  to  industries  situated  as  is  this  one.  To  such  a  policy 
I   gladly  subscribe. 

Cox  on  the  League  of  Nations 

IN  his  address  before  the  Democratic  State  Convention 
at  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  Governor  Cox  made  plain 
his  stand  on  the  Covenant  and  directed  his  attack  on  "the 
senatorial  ring"  who  were  determined  to  scrap  the  League 
and  rule  the  country.  He  said  in  part: 

The  Republican  party  has  passed  into  reactionary  control. 
The  fight  which  Roosevelt  made  to  reform  it  availed  for  the 
time,  but  its  effect  was  not  lasting.  Domination  by  political 
figures  once  violently  repudiated  by  the  American  electoi-ate  is 
unlilushing  and  undenied. 

The  men  who  control  the  United  States  Senate  are  determined 
to  annex  the  Presidency  to  their  domination,  and  in  what  they 
believe  to  be  a  certain  Republican  year  they  have  doue  things 
that  they  would  not  have  dared  to  think  of  doing  in  the  past. 

The  campaign  this  year  is  not  a  contest  for  the  triumph  of  a 
political  party.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  concluding  a  duty  to 
civilization,  and  doing  it  as  quickly  as  prudent  consideration 
of  our  country's  interest  suggests. 

Leadership   in   a   great   moral  question    has   been    given    to   the- 
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democracy  for  the  simplp  reasou  that  the  Sena- 
torial oligarchy,  which  for  the  time  beiiiR  has 
assumed  control  of  the  Kepublicau  party,  has 
abandoned  the  idealism  of  other  days.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  recall  the  issues  of  the  war.  We 
resisted  a  worldwide  n\enace  and  we  intend 
now  to  establish  permanent  protection  against 
another  menace.  We  know  how  easily  wars 
came  in  the  past.  We  want  to  make  their 
coming  difficult  in  the  future.  We  have  a 
definite  plan.  The  American  people  understan<l 
it  and  after  March  4,  15VJ1,  it  is  our  purpose 
to  put  it  into  practical  operation  without  con- 
tinuing months  of  useful  discussion. 

The  platform  of  our  party  gives  us  the  op- 
portunity to  render  moral  cooperation  in  the 
greatest  movement  of  righteousness  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  to  hold 
our  own  interests  free  from  peril.  Our  position 
is  plain.  The  circumstances  of  the  last  eighteen 
months  convict  the  Kepublican  leadership  of 
attempted  trickery  with  the  American  people. 
Under  one  pretext  after  another  they  prevent- 
ed readjustment  of  national  conditions.  They 
proposed  certain  reservations  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  then  they  were  abandoned,  to  be 
followed  by  nothing  more  definite  than  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  "hope"  that  an  entirely  new 
arrangement  might  be  made  in  world  affairs. 
What  method  they  have  in  mind,  if  it  is  con- 
••retely  in  any  one's  mind,  the  people  do  not 
know.  No  unprejudiced  i)erson  can  deny  that 
the  consequence  of  abandoning  the  I^eague 
and  attempting  an  entirely  new  project  will  be  prolonged  delay. 

If  the  voters  of  the  Republic,  without  regard  to  party,  desire 
action,  and  prompt  action,  along  lines  that  are  now  clearly  un- 
derstood, they  will  render  a  verdict  so  overwhelmingly  expressive 
of  public  indignation  that  scheming  politicians  for  years  to  come 
will  not  forget. 

By  supporting  the  Democratic  party  you  get  the  absolute 
pledge  of  action.  The  League  of  Nations  will  be  ratified  very 
soon  after  March  4,  1921.  You  need  have  no  worry.  Instead  of 
America's  interests  being  imperiled   they  will  be  conserved. 

Woman  Suffrage  Ratified 

THE  Tennessee  Senate  passed  the  resolution  ratifying 
the  woman  suffrage  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution on  August  13  by  a  vote  of  25  to  4  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  the  same  on  August  18  by  a 
vote  of  49  to  47.  Tennessee  is  the  thirty-sixth  state  to  rat- 
ify, so  this  means  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  enfranchisement  of  27,000,000  women  in  time  for  the 
next  election.  In  sixteen  states  women  already  had  the  full 
ballot.  The  Nineteenth  Amendment  now  adopted  reads: 

Article — Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  state  on  account  of  sex. 

Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Eight  state  legislatures,  all  southern,  voted  against  rati- 


fication: Alabama,  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  South  Carolina, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware and  Louisiana.  North 
Carolina,  which  was  the  only 
other  state  besides  Tennes- 
see that  could  ratify  in  time 
for  election,  voted  on  August 
17,  by  25  to  23  in  the  Senate, 
to   postpone   action   till    1921. 

Roosevelt  on 
Poland 


I 


AUev  !>.  Memphis  Commercial  Apfiinl 

That  last  button 


N    his   speech    at   Milwau- 
kee,   Franklin    D.    Roose- 
velt, Democratic  nominee  for 
Vice-President,   said: 

The  heart  of  America  goes 
out  to  the  Polish  nation.  Our 
hards  are  tied.  Because  of  the 
obstructionist  method  of  Sena- 
tor Harding's  group  of  Sena- 
tors, the  United  States  is  still 
technically  at  war.  It  is  not  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. All  it  can  do  is  to  offer 
its  advice  and  sympathy. 
Do  not  let  us  forget  the  moral  force  of  the  United  States  in 
such  an  undertaking.  It  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  a 
single  American  soldier  to  cross  the  seas.  It  would  not  have 
been  necessary  for  America  to  become  entangled  in  any  way  in 
European  politics.  Ours  would  have  been  the  quieting  and 
steadying  hand  in  a  League  which  without  America  is  incom- 
plete. 

History  will  lay  a  great  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
plight  of  the  splendid  people  of  Poland  upon  those  little  narrow 
men  who  today  control  the  machinery  of  the  Rei)ublican  party. 
But  for  their  desire  to  satisfy  a  personal  spite,  the  Bolshevists 
would  not  be  knocking  at  the  gates  of  Warsaw. 

Aid  to  Poland 

SECRETARY  Colby  says  that  the  United  States  will 
aid  Poland  with  "all  available  means."  Premier  Lloyd 
George  says  'that  England  will  grant  her  such  assistance 
as  is  in  our  power."  Premier  Millerand  says  that  France 
"will  aid  Poland  with  all  their  strength  and  in  every  way." 
All  of  the  powers  in  the  League  of  Nations  are  pledged 
to  stand  together  in  support  of  the  new  Poland  that  was 
created  by  the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  Altho  these  gov- 
ernments may  express  disapproval  of  the  ambitions  of  the 
Polish  expansionists  they  are  agreed  in  their  determina- 
tion not  to  desert  Poland  in  her  extremity.  The  only  ques- 
tion then  is  of  ways  and  means. 

Of  all  the  powers  the   United   States  is  most  intimately 
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concerned  in  the  Polish  question  because  some  four  million 
of  our  people  have  come  from  Poland.  Americans  who  are 
not  of  Polish  descent  have  from  the  beginning  of  our 
national  history  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  Polish  independence.  Mass  meetings  were  held  on 
Sunday,  August  15,  all  over  the  United  States  at  which 
resolutions  were  passed  thanking  President  Wilson  for  his 
timely  message  and  asking  him  to  "extend  to  Poland  fur- 
ther moral  and  such  material  aid  as  will  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  Polish  Government  and  make  possible  the 
conclusion  of  an  honorable  and  just  peace."  Large  sums 
of  money  are  being  raised  in  America  for  Poland  and 
thousands  of  young  men  are  eager  to  volunteer.  But  it 
will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  get  reinforcements  into  Poland 
in  time.  The  swift  Bolshevist  advance  along  the  norther« 
frontier  may  cut  off  the  Danzig  corridor  which  is  Poland's 
only  access  to  the  sea.  To  ship  troops  across  German  ter- 
ritory from  the  Baltic  or  the  Rhine  would  be  a  technical 
violation  of  German  neutrality  similar  in  form  to  the 
march  of  the  German  troops  across  Belgium  into  France. 

The  French  scheme  for  the  rescue  of  Poland  is  to  back 
up  Baron  Wrangel  in  the  hope  that  he  will  overthrow  the 
Bolsheviki.  For  that  reason  the  South  Russia  Government 
that  Wrangel  has  set  up  at  Sevastopol  has  been  recognized 
by  France  and  the  French  hope  that  the  United  States 
will  follow  their  example.  But  it  seems  doubtful  if  Wrangel 
can  make  any  greater  headway  than  did  Denikin,  Kolchak 
and  Yudenitch  unless  he  has  foreign  troops  and  to  employ 
them  would  violate  one  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
Colby  note. 

England  is  hampered  by  the  determined  opposition  of 
the  Labor  party.  She  could  renew  the  blockade  of  the 
Baltic  ports  but  that  would  bring  increased  misery  upon 
the  Russian  people,  especially  the  opponents  of  Bolshevism 
without  weakening  the  Soviet  armies,  for  they  are-  well  fed 
regardless   of  how   many  may   starve   behind   the   lines.    It 


is  no  wonder  that  the 
British  tax-payer  is 
becoming  tired  of 
supporting  military 
expeditions  against 
Soviet  Russia. 
"Peace"  is  proving 
almost  as  burden- 
some as  war.  From 
the  date  of  the  ar- 
mistice, November  11, 
1918,  to  the  end  of 
March,  1920,  the 
British  Government 
has,  according  to  of- 
ficial figures,  expend- 
ed $440,000,000  on 
naval  and  military 
operations   in   Russia. 


A  QUICK  REVERSAL  OF  FORTUNE 

Last  spring  the  Poles  took  the  offensive  and  carried  their  armies  into  Russia 
as  far  as  Dvinsk  on  the  north  and  Kiev  on  the  south.  But  they  fell  back 
before  the  counter-attack  and  the  Soviet  forces  regained  the  lost  territory 
and  then  invaded  Poland.  Warsaw  was  attacked  from  the  north,  east  and 
south,  while  another  Soviet  army  pushed  forward  along  the  Polish-German 
border  as  far  as  the  Vistula.  Poland  as  delimited  by  the  Paris  Peace  Confer- 
ence is  shown  on  the  map  in  black  and  in  addition  to  this  Poland  was  given 
Galicia  including  Lemberg  and  a  corridor  along  the  Vistula  extending  to  the 
free  city  of  Danzig  as  a  seaport.  The  treaty  also  gave  Poland  such  parts  of 
PiTissia  as  should  vote  for  union  with  Poland  in  a  plebiscite  still  to  be  taken. 
The  shaded  area  represents  territory  which  the  Poles  took  in  their  spring 
drive  but  which  has  since  been  recovered  by  the  Soviet 


Wide  ivorta 

DEFEAT   OF   POLISH   TROOPS 

The  shoes  of  the  Polish  soldier  show 
why  he  was  not  able  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  onrushing  Russian.  But 
were  the  Bolshevik  boots  any  better? 

About  half  of  this  sum  was  spent  for  the  support  of  the 
British  forces  on  land  and  sea  and  the  other  half 
represents  the  cash  and  stores  furnished  to  the 
Russian  armies  fighting  the  Bolsheviki.  These  stores 
are  counted  at  their  nominal  value  or  cost,  but  since 
many  of  the  munitions  are  non-marketable  their  actual 
value  is  only  about  a  tenth  of  this.  If  so  discounted  the 
total  amounts  to  $280,000,000  instead  of  $440,000,000. 
But  however  figured  it  seems  a  great  waste  since  all  of  the 
expeditions  failed  and  their  net  result  has  been  to  rally 
to  the  support  of  the  Soviet,  the  patriotic  Russians  by  mak- 
ing the  Bolsheviki  appear  as  defenders  of  the  Fatherland. 

Consequences  of  the  Colby  Note 

THE  Colby  note,  according  to  London  correspondents, 
burst  like  a  bombshell  in  Great  Britain.  It  knocked  the 
ground  out  from  under  Lloyd  George  just 
at  the  moment  when  his  counsel  seemed 
about  to  prevail  with  the  Poles,  and  it  en- 
couraged the  French  to  renew  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  British  policy  in  Poland.  The 
British  Premier  had  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Government  as  to  peace 
and  resumption  of  commercial  relations, 
and  he  had  at  last  persuaded  the  Polish 
Government  to  send  a  delegation  to  the 
Russian  front  to  ask  the  Bolsheviks  for 
their  peace  terms.  He  had  recognized  the 
independent  governments  of  Esthonia,  Lat- 
via, Lithuania,  Georgia  and  Azerbaijan. 
He  had  declared  that  no  military  assistance 
had  been  given  to  General  Wrangel  since 
last  February,  and  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment disapproved  of  his  present  ad- 
vance from  the  Crimea  against  the  Bol- 
sheviki. 

But  the  note  signed  by  Bainbridge  Colby 
cuts  athwart  all  these  plans.  In  this  note 
the  United  States  emphatically  disapproves 
of  any  kind  of  negotiations  with  or  recog- 
nition of  the  Bolshevist  Government  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  unrepresentative  and  un- 
reliable. Further,  the  American  Govern- 
ment calls  upon  the  allied  and  associated 
nations  to  declare  their  intention  to  respect 
and  protect  the  territorial  integrity  of 
Russia  within  the  boundaries  of  the  old 
empire  "with  the  exception  of  Finland 
proper,  ethnic  Poland  and  such  territory 
as  may  by  agreement  form  part  of  the  Ar- 
menian state."  This  would  mean  that  the 
Letts,  Lithuanians  and  other  allogenic  peo- 
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pies  who  have  seized  the  occasion  to  break  away  from  Rus- 
sia, must  surrender  their  new  freedom. 

After  the  receipt  of  the  Colby  note  saying  that  the 
United  States  Government  would  employ  "all  available 
means"  to  maintain  "Poland's  political  independence  and 
territorial  integrity,"  the  French  Government  took  three  im- 
portant actions  in  opposition  to  the  British  policy.  First,  it 
ordered  its  representatives  in  London  not  to  participate 
even  as  observers  in  the  conversations  going  on  there  be- 
tween the  British  Cabinet  and  the  Soviet  representatives. 
Second,  it  sent  word  to  Warsaw  advising  the  Poles  not  to 
accept  the  Soviet  peace  terms  which  Lloyd  George  had 
urged  them  to  accept  and  approved  as  fair.  Third,  it  made 
the  following  startling  announcement: 

The  French  Goveruniout,  takiug  iuto  consideratiou  the  mili- 
tary success  and  strengthening  of  the  Government  of  General 
Wrangel,  as  well  as  assurances  received  as  to  the  democratic 
form  of  his  administration  and  his  respect  for  engagements  of 
the  former  Russian  State,  has  decided  to  recognize  as  a  Gov- 
ernment of  fact  the  Government  of  South  Russia.  A  French 
diplomatic  agent  will  be  sent  to  Sebastopol  with  the  title  of 
High  Commissioner. 

When  the  news  of  the  action  of  Premier  Millerand  was 
called  to  the  attention  of  Lloyd  George  in  the  House  of 
Commons  he  declined  to  credit  it  because  only  forty-eight 
hours  before  he  had  been  in  consultation  with  the  French 
Premier  at  Hythe  and  they  had  apparently  been  in  agree- 
ment. No  notification  of  a  change  in  the  French  policy  had 
been  received  by  the  British  Foreign  Office. 

When  the  news  was  confirmed  it  aroused  considerable 
resentment  in  the  British  press,  for  this  was  the  second 
time  that  the  French  Government  had  taken  decisive  action 
in  international  affairs  without  the  approval  or  knowledge 
of  England.  A  few  months  ago  the  French  troops  were 
sent  over  the  Rhine  to  occupy  Frankfort  without  consulta- 
tion with  the  Allies  of  France. 

The  publication  of  the  Colby  note  caused  great  rejoicing 
in  France,  all  the  more  because  the  French  Foreign  Office 
had  given  out  a  few  hours  before  a  communication  of  quite 
the  opposite  tenor.  This  statement,  which  had  been  received 
from  the  French  Embassy  at  Washington  and  purported  to 
present  the  views  of  the  Amei'ican  Government,  said  that: 
"Better  than  any  other  people  the  Americans  understand 
the  sentiments  which  ani- 
mate Russia  today.  The 
attitude  of  Russia  is  that 
of  the  United  States  in 
1776,  that  of  legitimate 
defense."  This  was  found 
later  to  have  been  a  news- 
paper story  which  thru 
some  accident  had  been 
sent  over  as  an  official 
message. 

Premier  Millerand  re- 
sponded to  the  Colby  note 
in  a  most  grateful  and 
cordial  note,  in  which  he 
states  that  the  French 
and  American  policies  are 
entirely  in  accord  and 
that  France  "never  varied 
in  its  determination  to 
support  the  principles  so 
clearly  formulated  by  the 
Government  of  the  United 
States."  The  French 
press,  which  has  been  ex- 
pressing suspicions  that 
England  intended  to  grab 
the  Crimea  as  well  as  the 
Baltic  States,  rejoices  in 
this  check  to  British  aspi- 


@  Vndertcood  rf  I'tirlmrood 

This  small  son  of  General  Wran- 
gel, leader  of  the  Russian  anti- 
Bolshevist  forces,  is  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  Constantinople,  with  his 
mother  and  brothers.  During  the 
Great  War  Mrs.  Wrangel  was  a 
Red    Cross    nurse 


L'ndericood  &  Vndertcood 
THE  NEW  ANTAGOiMST  OF  BOLSHEVISM 
Baron  Wrangel,  who  is  conducting  a  campaign 
from  the  Crimea  against  the  Bolsheviki,  has 
received  official  recognition  by  the  French 
Government  as  head  of  the  "South  Russian 
Government."  He  was  one  of  Denikin's  gen- 
erals in  last  summer's  advance  against  Moscow 
but  on  the  failure  of  this  enterprize  he  accused 
Denikin  of  incompetency  and  took  command 
of  the  remnant  of  his  army.  This  was  pro- 
tected and  refitted  in  the  Crimea  by  aid  of 
the  British,  but  they  refuse  to  support  him  in 
taking  the  offensive  against  the  Soviet.  He  is 
said  to  have  150,000  troops 


rations.  The  Colby  note 
will  not,  however,  be  so 
welcome  to  the  Italian 
Government  to  which  it 
is  addressed,  for  Italy 
has  stood  with  England 
rather  than  France  on 
Russian  policy,  and 
there  is  an  official  Ital- 
ian commission  in  Mos- 
cow even  now. 

The  Collapse 
of  Poland 

■*  A  LL  is  lost  save 
JTY  P  0  1  a  n  d,"  says 
Grabski,  the  Polish  Pre- 
mier. It  depends  upon 
the  negotiations  now  go- 
ing on  at  Minsk  how 
much  of  Poland  is  to  be 
saved. 

Thus  ends  an  enter- 
prize comparable  only  in 
rashness  to  Napoleon's 
invasion  of  Russia  a 
hundred  years  before. 
The  Poles,  not  content 
with  the  liberal  limits 
assigned  them  by  the 
Paris  Conference  and 
believing  that  they  were 
in  imminent  danger  of 
an  invasion  by  the  Bolsheviki,  took  the  offensive  early  in  the 
spring  and  by  May  had  captured  Kiev,  the  Ukrainian  cap- 
ital, 250  miles  beyond  the  frontier.  The  Russian  territory 
thus  conquered  was  larger  than  the  whole  of  Poland,  and 
besides  this  the  Poles  demanded  an  outlet  to  the  Black  Sea 
at  Odessa  and  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  Ukraine. 
The  Polish  Government  in  the  peace  terms  which  it  sent  to 
the  Soviet  and  made  public  on  March  26, 
required  Russia  to  renounce  sovereignty  to 
all  territories  west  of  the  old  frontier  of 
1772,  when  the  first  partitioning  of  Poland 
took  place,  these  territories  "to  fall  under  a 
Polish  protectorate  to  asure  such  peoples  of 
the  right  of  free  decision  as  to  their  future 
fate  and  national  connections  by  general 
vote."  Poland  further  demanded  indemnifi- 
cation for  all  the  destruction  of  land,  indus- 
tries and  railroads  destroyed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  in  1914,  altho  Russia  was 
supposed  to  be  defending  Poland  against  the 
Germans  when  this  damage  was  incurred. 
Russia  was  further  required  to  restore  all 
works  of  art  and  libraries  taken  from  Poland 
since  1772.  Poland  also  asked  for  a  share  of 
the  gold  in  the  Russian  treasury,  as  it  was 
before  the  war,  corresponding  to  her  area. 
This  treaty  was  to  be  ratified  by  a  duly 
elected  Russian  Diet,  and,  as  security  until 
its  complete  fulfilment,  the  Polish  army  was 
to  hold  the  Government  of  Smolensk,  which 
would  have  brought  the  Polish  frontier  up  to 
within  65  miles  of  Moscow.  The  territory 
thus  demanded  by  Poland  in  the  peace  terms 
delivered  to  the  Soviet  in  the  spring  included 
an  area  equal  to  Germany,  in  which  the 
Poles  do  not  constitute  more  than  5  or  6  per 
cent.  This  is  very  far  from  the  Poland  "in- 
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habited  by  indisputably  Polish  populations"  that  President 
Wilson  stipulated  in  his  famous  Fourteen  Points  and  in- 
sisted upon  at  the  Paris  Conference. 

When  the  extensive  scope  of  Polish  demands  were  known 
in  Russia  they  roused  such  a  reaction  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment received  the  support  of  many  who  had  hitherto 
opposed  it.  General  Brusiloff,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Czar's 
officers,  volunteered  his  services  and  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  campaign.  He  published  a  letter  frankly  confessing 
that  the  Imperial  Government  did  wrong  in  imposing  Rus- 
sian rule  upon  the  Poles  in  the  old  days,  but  appealing  to 
his  brother  officers  of  the  Czar's  army  to  prevent  a  similar 
wrong  being  done  to  the  Russians  by  Poland. 

The  Polish  troops  set  out  with  the  belief  that  they  would 
soon  reach  Moscow.  They  had  been  equipped  with  American 
uniforms  and  munitions,  partly  obtained  thru  the  French, 
partly  sold  directly  by  act  of  Congress  to  be  paid  for  in  six 
years.  The  army  was  trained  and  reinforced  by  800  French 
officers  and  men.  The  Kosciuszko  squadron  of  American  vol- 
unteers did  gallant  service.  On  April  17  the  question  was 
raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  whether  the  supplying  of 
arms  and  munitions  to  Poland  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment had  received  the  approval  of  the  Supreme  Council, 
but  Bonar  Law  replied  that  any  action  which  the  United 
States  may  have  seen  fit  to  take  in  this  matter  could  not 
suitably  form  the  subject  of  question  and  answer  in  the 
House. 

Prince  Sapieha,  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister,  stated  in 
1919  that  "We  have  already  300,000  men  in  the  field,"  and 
by  1920  this  was  said  to  have  been  raised  to  more  than  half 
a  million.  It  was  commonly  reported  in  our  papers  at  the 
time  that  the  Bolshevist  troops  were  much  inferior  to  the 
Polish  in  number,  equipment  and  spirit,  and  that  the  Soviet 
regime  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse  from  inefficiency,  star- 
vation and  internal  dissension.  But  now  that  the  tide  has 
turned  we  learn  from  the  American  military  authorities 
at  Washington  that  the  Polish  forces  numbered  only  140,- 
000,  while  the  Soviet  placed  350,000  men  on  the  Polish 
front. 

There  is  now  also  observable  a  general  disposition  to 
disclaim  responsibility  for  the  Polish  offensive.  It  has  been 
universally  supposed  that  the  Poles  were  encouraged  by 
France,  but  the  French  Foreign  Office  asserts  that  it  op- 
posed any  movement  beyond  Poland's  ethnographical  fron- 
tiers. Premier  Lloyd  George  told  the  House  of  Commons 
on  July  21:  "I  saw  that  the  action  of  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment earlier  in  the  year  was  reckless  and  foolish,  and  I 
protested  against  it.  I  ventured  to  point  out  what  might 
be  the  consequences,  and  I  regret  that  my  fears  have  been 
realized."  For  once  the  opposition  agreed  with  the  Govern- 
ment. Ex-Premier  Asquith  said:  "The  adventure  has  failed 
as  it  deserved  to  fail.  Poland  has  been  driven  back  within 
her  frontier  and  she  is  now  threatened  by  the  way  of  re- 
prizal  with  the  very  disaster  that  she  thought  to  impose 
upon  others."  Lord  Robert  Cecil  said:  "Every  military  man 
whom  I  consulted  at  the  time  assured  me  that  the  conflict 
must  end  with  the  defeat  of  Poland."  The  Pope  declares 
that  he  urged  the  Poles  to  moderation.  Paderewski  asserts 
that  he  opposed  the  forward  movement,  and  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  undertaken  until  he  was  out  of  the  way  tends  to 
support  his  disclaimer.  The  primary  responsibility  for  the 
adventure  that  has  ended  so  disastrously  rests  upon  Pil- 
sudski,  who  is  virtually  dictator  of  Poland,  but  what  outside 
encouragement  he  received  cannot  now  be  determined. 

Warsaw  Holds  Out 

AFTER  the  Polish  army  was  defeated  at  the  front,  400 
miles  east  of  Warsaw,  it  fell  back  in  such  confusion 
that  the  Bolsheviki  swept  forward  with  little  resistance 
and  within  two  months  their  guns  were  bombarding  the 
Polish  capital.  This  swift  advance  was  due  to  an  efficient 


Wide  World 

The  American  Red   Cross  is  bearing  a  large  part  of  the   relief 

work  for  the  increasing  number  of  Polish  refugees  fleeing  from 

the  Bolshevik  advance 

corps  of  cavalry,  an  arm  of  the  service  in  which  the  Poles 
have  a  historic  reputation  but  of  which  the  Bolsheviki  have 
hitherto  been  able  to  make  little  use.  The  contempt  of  the 
Soviet  generals  for  their  opponents  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  before  they  had  taken  Warsaw  or  even  invested  it  they 
threw  a  column  clear  across  Poland  along  the  German 
frontier  as  far  as  Thorn  on  the  Vistula  River,  altho  by  so 
doing  they  exposed  an  unprotected  flank  of  over  100  miles 
to  attack  from  the  Warsaw  side. 

But  altho  the  Poles  were  unable  to  take  advantage  of 
such  an  opportunity  they  rallied  gallantly  to  the  defense 
of  their  capital  and  held  up  the  Russians  on  the  Bug  River. 
Old  men,  boys  and  women  volunteered  for  active  service. 
Troops  were  rushed  from  Warsaw  to  the  front  in  motor 
buses,  as  they  were  from  Paris  to  the  Marne  when  the 
Germans  threatened  Paris.  The  French  general  Weygand 
was  sent  to  Poland  to  organize  the  resistance. 

The  simultaneous  declaration  of  Premier  Millerand  and 
Secretary  Colby  that  France  and  America  would  aid  Poland 
encouraged  the  Poles  to  hold  out  against  the  Bolsheviki 
both  on  the  battlefield  before  Warsaw  and  in  the  peace 
conference  at  Minsk.  The  action  of  Secretary  Daniels  in 
sending  the  cruiser  "Pittsburgh"  with  two  destroyers  to 
Danzig  and  the  cruiser  "St.  Louis"  with  six  destroyers  to 
the  Mediterranean  gave  the  Poles  hope  that  the  United 
States  intended  to  intervene  actively  in  their  behalf. 

British  Labor  Threatens  Revok 

THE  British  Labor  Conference  called  to  consider  the 
Polish  situation  took  on  August  13  most  unprecedent- 
ed measures  to  meet  the  impending  renewal  of  the  Euro- 
pean war.  All  the  power  of  organized  labor  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  Council  of  Action  which  was  instructed  to 

remain  in  existence  until  they  have  secured  an  absolute  guar- 
antee that  (1)  the  armed  forces  of  Great  Britain  shall  not  be 
used  in  support  of  Poland,  Baron  Wrangel,  or  any  other  military 
or  naval  effort  against  the  Soviet  Government;  (2)  withdrawal 
of  all  British  or  naval  forces  operating  directly  or  indirectly  a& 
a  blockading  influence  against  Russia;  (3)  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  Government  and  establishment  of  unrestricted  trading: 
and    commercial    relationships    between    Britain    and    Russia. 

The  Council  of  Action  is  authorized  to  call  for  "any  and 
every  form  of  withdrawal  of  labor  which  the  circumstances 
may  require  to  give  effect  to  the  foregoing  policy."  The 
1044  delegates  stood  in  silence  for  a  full  minute  to  empha- 
size their  realization  of  the  meaning  of  this  unprecedented 
measure.  It  was,  as  J.  H.  Thomas  admitted,  "a  desperate 
and  dangerous  method,"  but  he  argued  that 

we  believe  that  the  situation  is  so  desi)erate  and  dangerous  that 
action  thru  the  ballot  box  would  be  futile  in  this  case,  and  that 
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only  desperate  ami  dangerous  methods  eati  provide  a  remedy. 
These  solutions  do  not  mean  a  mere  strike.  Do  not  make 
any  mistake.  They  mean  a  eluillenge  to  the  whole  Constitution 
of  the  country. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  combined  British  labor 
bodies  is  the  more  significant  because  they  have  hitherto 
refused  to  resort  to  "direct  action"  in  the  place  of  parlia- 
mentary methods,  even  in  defense  of  their  own  interests. 
Twice  recently  the  efforts  of  the  Left  Wing  to  induce  the 
conference  to  approve  of  direct  action  have  been  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  the  majority. 

It  was  frankly  acknowledged  that  the  establishment  of  a 
Council  of  Action  with  power  to  paralyze  the  industries 
and  railroads  and  shipping  of  Great  Britain  was  revolu- 
tionary and  meant  the  substitution  of  a  class  dictatorship 
for  political  government,  but  Robert  Williams  said: 

I  tell  you  solemnly  and  seriously  that  you  are  infinitely  more 
representative  than  the  House  of  Commons,  and  you  may  be 
summoned  to  sit  permanently  as  "a  committee  of  national  safety." 
I  would  rather  act  in  an  unconstitutional  manner  than  go  to 
war  and  go  to  hell  under  the  forms  of  the  British  Constitution. 

Nominally  this  action  is  directed  against  the  Govern- 
ment. Actually,  however,  it  is  in  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  at  least  of  the  Premier,  for  Lloyd  George  has  been 
ti-ying  to  reestablish  commercial  relations  with  Russia  and 
has  advised  the  Poles  to  accept  the  Soviet  peace  terms.  On 
both  these  points  he  has  been  opposed  by  France,  which  is 
actively  supporting  the  campaigns  against  Soviet  Russia 
.led  by  General  Pilsudski  from  Poland  and  General  Wran- 
gel  from  the  Crimea.  But  the  peace  policy  of  the  British 
Premier  received  a  double  blow  in  the  almost  simultaneous 
announcements  from  Premier  Millerand  that  France  would 
recognize  Wrangel  and  from  President  Wilson  that  the 
United  States  would  never  recognize  Soviet  Russia.  The 
chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Labor  Party,  W.  Adamson, 
who  presided  over  the  Conference,  interpreted  the  Colby 
note  as  indicating  that  "the  dollar-making  instincts  of  the 
United  States  were  coming  to  the  support  of  the  imperial- 
istic impulses  of  France  and  that  England  would  be  drawn 
into  the  war  in  defense  of  Polish  independence.  The  im- 
minence of  this  danger  induced  the  moderate  and  conserva- 
tive factions  of  the  labor  unions  to  withdraw  their  opposi- 
tion to  "direct  action"  for  political  purposes.  The  first 
measure,  if  it  became  necessary  to  carry  their  threat  into 
effect,  would  doubtless  be  to  prevent  the  shipping  of  muni- 
tions to  Poland  and  to  cut  off  the  coal  supply  to  France  by 
a  strike  of  dockers  and  seamen.  TTie  Italian  labor  men  took 


this  action  some  time  ago.  The  International  Seamen's 
Congress,  now  in  session  at  Brussels,  has  passed  a  resolu- 
tion refusing  to  transport  troops  and  munitions. 


The  Irish  Crisis 


(c)  Keystone  Vteic 

Ted  Ray.  the  British  veteran  of  twenty  years'  golf  fame,  won 
the  Open  Golf  Championship  of  the  United  States  this  year  by  a 
single  stroke,  the  space  of  a  fraction  of  an  inch  lying  between 
the  next  best  ball  and  the  cup.  Ray's  score  was  295  for  four 
rounds,  a  score  achieved  by  tremendous  driving  distance  and 
putts  of  remarkable  accuracy.  A  gallery  of  over  7000  spectators 
followed  the  tournament  play,  which  was  held  at  Toledo 


ONCE  again,  as  in  1914,  Great  Britain  is  on  the  verge  of 
a  foreign  war,  for  the  British  Government  is  more  defi- 
nitely pledged  to  the  defense  of  Poland  against  the  Bol- 
sheviki  than  it  was  to  the  defense  of  Belgium  against  the 
Germans.  And  once  again,  as  in  1914,  Ireland  is  on  the 
verge  of  a  civil  war.  But  this  time  it  is  the  south  of  Ireland 
that  is  in  opposition  to  Parliament,  not  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, as  it  was  in  1914.  The  modified  Home  Rule,  setting  up 
sepai'ate  governments  for  Ulster  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
island,  has  been  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  Ulsterites,  but 
indignantly  declined  by  the  Sinn  Feiners. 

Premier  Lloyd  George  stated  his  stand  plainly  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  August  16: 

Subject  to  three  clear  and  definite  conditions,  the  Government 
is  prepared  to  discuss  with  anybody  who  claims  to  speak  for 
representative  Irish  opinion  any  proposals  they  put  forward 
which  in  their  judgment  satisfy  Irish  opinion.  These  conditions 
are  : 

One,  that  six  counties,  representing  the  northern  part  of 
Ulster,  must  be  accorded  separate  treatment.  Two,  under  no 
conditions  will  the  Government  assent  to  any  proposal  which 
involves  directly  or  indirectly  secession  of  Ireland  or  any 
I)art  of  it  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Three,  nothing  shall  be 
agreed  upon  which  involves  any  detraction  from  the  safety  of 
those  islands  in  peace  or  war. 

But,  added  the  Premier,  the  Government  had  received  no 
response  to  this  invitation. 

The  British  Government  has  not  handled  the  Mannix 
case  in  a  way  to  satisfy  any  party.  Archbishop  Mannix,  of 
Melbourne,  by  his  opposition  to  Australian  conscription 
during  the  war  and  his  advocacy  of  independence  of  Ire- 
land since,  has  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Australian 
Government.  Premier  Hughes  in  a  speech  at  Bendigo  on 
July  25  warned  the  American  people  against  him  in  these 
words : 

Mgr.  Mannix  says  his  one  hope  is  that  England  and  America 
will  be  enemies,  and  that  Ireland  will  fight  England,  and  that 
America  will  fight  England.  If  that  hope  is  realized  we  shall  see 
a  war  the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never  seen.  The  hope 
of  peace  in  this  world  lies  not  in  the  League  of  Nations,  but  in 
that  firm  alliance  of  understanding  and  cooperation  wnicn  has 
existed  for  over  100  years  between  America  and  Great  Britain 
and  the  British  Empire.  That  man,  therefore,  who  seeks  to 
make  bad  blood  between  the  British  Empire  and  America  is  a 
criminal.  If  it  were  necessary  to  choose  between  the  Kaiser 
and  that  man  as  to  which  was  the  greater  criminal,  I  know 
which  I  would  choose.  The  Kaiser  was  pushed  into  this,  but  Mgr. 
Mannix  went  into  it  of  his  own  free  will. 

The  British  Government  refused  to  permit  Archbishop 
Mannix  to  visit  Ireland,  altho  he  explained  that  he  had  no 
political  purpose,  but  merely  desired  to  see  his  old  mother. 
He  was  taken  from  the  "Baltic"  under  technical  arrest  and 
landed  from  a  destroyer  at  Penzance.  Indignation  meet- 
ings have  been  held  in  American,  Irish  and  Australian  cities 
over  this  interference  with  the  freedom  of  the  Catholic 
prelate. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork  and  ten  of  his  associates  were 
arrested  for  holding  a  Sinn  Fein  Court  in  the  City  Hall.  The 
Lord  Mayor  was  tried  by  court-martial  and  found  guilty  of 
having  made  seditious  speeches,  upholding  the  authority  of 
the  Irish  republic  and  repudiating  British  rule,  and  of 
having  control  of  the  secret  police  cipher. 

Outbreaks  of  violence  are  frequent  thruout  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland.  Soldiers  guarding  a  military  airplane  that 
had  made  a  forced  landing  at  Kantark,  Cork,  were  attacked 
by  Sinn  Feiners.  Two  of  the  soldiers  and  four  of  the  Irish 
were  killed  in  the  fight.  At  Limerick  a  conflict  took  place 
with  the  authorities  in  which  several  people  were  killed. 
Fires  were  started  in  many  parts  of  the  city  by  both  fac- 
tions as  reprizals. 


A    Little 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH  NEVER— 

Ate  a  tomato,  sweet  potato,  banana, 
turkey  or  ice  cream  soda. 

Rode  in  a  Pullman  car,  steamer 
berth,  airplane,  automobile  or  in  any- 
thing faster  than  a  royal  coach  with 
inadequate  springs. 

Had  gas,  electric  light,  steam  heat 
ing,  refrigerator,  open  plumbing 
vacuum  cleaner,  or  any  other  house 
hold  comfort,  convenience  or  labor 
saving  device  of  a  mechanical  nature 

Saw  the  moving  pictures,  heard  a 
phonograph  record,  had  a  photograph 
taken,  visited  a  really  well-equipped 
museum  or  a  reasonably  adequate 
library,  played  basket-ball  or  danced 
the  tango. 

YET  SHE  WAS  OFTEN 

HAPPY- 
WHY  CAN'T  YOU  BE  ? 


Boundary  Building 
By  Aubrey  Fullerton 

The  border  line  fence  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is  being  re- 
paired this  summer  an  one  of  its  hard- 
est and  roughest  fronts.  Something  less 
than  one  hundred  miles  of  the  interna- 
tional boundary  along  the  lower  edge 
of  Alaska  will  be  resurveyed  by  two 
engineering  parties  working  from 
either  end.  Both  governments  are  shar- 
ing in  the  cost. 

New  silver  strikes  of  considerable 
promise  have  been  made  in  the  Port- 
land Canal  country,  and  miners  have 
been  going  in  from  everywhere,  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  old  Klondike 
days.  They  have  not  always  known 
which  side  of  the  line  they  have  been 
prospecting  on,  and  it  is  to  make  this 
point  clear  and  certain,  and  so  to  avoid 
complications  with  tl  e  mining  offices, 
that  the  two  governments  have  under- 
taken a  survey. 

The  whole  Alaska- Yukon  border  line, 
a  1500-mile  frontier  from  Portland 
Canal  to  the  Arctic  coast,  has  been  de- 
fined before.  Fifteen  years  ago  a  joint 
boundary  commission,  as  by  treaty  ar- 
ranged, began  a  big  fencing  contract 
which  did  not  end  till  1913  and  the  like 
of  which  had  never  before  been  done 
in  that  or  any  other  country.  It  fixed 
the  dividing  line  between  American 
and  Canadian  territory  all  the  way  to 
the  top  and  marked  it  with  trails  cut 
thru  the  forest  and  with  boundary 
monuments  and  cairns  set  at  intervals 
along  the  border.  But  in  fifteen  years, 
under  the  easy-growing  conditions  of 
Pacific  Coast  nature,  a  tangle  of  for- 
est underbrush  has  again  obscured  the 
fence-line  and  must  be  re-cleared.  For 
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it  is  at  that  same  point,  where  the 
fencing  began  in  1905,  that  the  silver 
hunters  are  now  at  work  and  in  doubt. 

Even  in  its  doing-over  stages,  this 
fence-line  survey  is  one  of  the  hard- 
est pieces  of  wilderness  work  that  will 
be  done  this  year,  and  in  its  original 
proportions  it  made  a  record.  The 
southern  end  of  Alaska — the  part 
known  as  the  "Panhandle" — has  as 
twisted  and  crooked  a  shore  line  as 
perhaps  the  world  can  show.  The 
boundary  line  is  almost  equally  crooked, 
for  by  treaty  terms  it  runs  at  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  shore  for  the  full 
length  of  the  strip,  and  to  get  it  ac- 
curately located  the  fencers  of  1905 
were  obliged  to  make  very  irregular 
tracks.  In  the  main,  however,  this  sec- 
tion of  the  international  boundary, 
from  Portland  Canal  to  Mount  St. 
Elias,  was  determined  by  a  number  of 
conspicuous  peaks  which  were  taken 
as  ready-made  landmarks,  a  mile  or 
two  here  and  there  not  counting  seri- 
ously on  one   side  or  the   other. 

The  line,  located  by  careful  helio- 
trope calculations,  was  marked  in  three 
ways:  by  monuments,  by  cutting  out 
the  vista,  and  by  ascertaining  the  ex- 
act position  of  turning  points  or  an- 
gles. The  monuments  were  placed  along 
the  line  at  conspicuous  points,  such  as 
the  banks  of  rivers,  the  crossing  of 
trails,  and  the  summits  of  ridges  or 
mountain  spurs  that  happened  to  be  on 
the  line.  They  were  of  aluminum,  bronze 
or  concrete,  three  or  five  feet  high,  and 
solidly  set  into  concrete  beds,  the  ma- 
terials for  which  were  transported  un- 
der difficulties  into  the  wilderness. 


Wherever  the  line  passed  thru  tim- 
ber a  twenty-foot  skyline  was  cut,  ten 
feet  on  each  side,  making  it  literally  an 
international  right-of-way  thru  the 
woods.  It  is  this  blazed  trail  of  the 
Alaska- Yukon  border  that  is  now  being 
re-cut.  Additional  monuments  are  also 
being  placed  for  the  surer  guidance  of 
the  prospectors. 

Much  climbing  of  mountains  and 
scaling  of  glaciers  is  involved  in  this 
boundary  fencing,  for  the  line  has  to 
be  carried  over  the  hills  and  the  rough 
places,  regardless  of  what  the  country 
or  the  weather  is  like.  Instruments  and 
supplies  must  be  lugged  along  for 
miles  on  miles,  with  only  human  backs 
to  bear  them. 


"Fence   posts"    such   as    this   are    the    only 
boundary    protection    that    is    needed    be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada 


@  Kadel  <4  Herbert 

NO,  THIS   AIN'T  A   KITE! 

What  I  have  here  is  a  surf  board  made  of 

"baka"  wood,  lighter  than   cork,  so   I  can 

swim  just  the  way  they  do  in  Hawaii 

A   Hundred   Miles   an   Hour 

From  time  to  time  there  is  talk  of 
projected  electric  railways  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  speeds  of  one  hundred 
miles  an  hour  or  more.  The  success  of 
such  plans  depend  wholly  on  their  fi- 
nancial backing.  The  possibility  of 
such  speeds  was  amply  proved  some 
years  ago  by  the  Berlin-Zossen  ex- 
periments, and  as  soon  as  such  a  road 
will  pay  we  shall  doubtless  have  it. 
That  we  shall  be  able  to  ride  at  this 
speed  very  soon  is  the  opinion  of  more 
than  one  expert.  In  this  relation,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  at- 
tention of  railway  men  has  been  dis- 
tracted from  the  high-speed  proportion 
by  the  consideration  of  electric  ter- 
minal facilities  made  necessary  in 
large  cities. 

It  has  been  shown  fairly  conclusive- 
ly that  there  is  no  physical  reason  why 
such  speeds  may  not  be  attained  and 
held,  so  that  the  problem  has  resolved 
itself  into  one  of  securing  sufficient 
safety,  that  is  to  say,  of  building  a 
suitable  roadbed  and  of  devising  a 
suitable     system     of     controlling     the 
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trains.  The  electric  motor  furnishes 
the  means  by  which  any  speed  which 
the  roadbed  or  the  car  itself  will  stand 
can  be  maintained  indefinitely. 

Aside  from  the  design  of  the  road- 
bed, the  method  of  controlling  the 
trains  therefore  becomes  the  next  in 
importance.  As  has  been  said,  it  is 
obvious  that  some  extension  of  the 
block  system  must  be  employed  in 
which  the  blocks  are  longer  and  the 
safety  devices  much  more  complete 
than  anything  in  use  today.  One  plan 
would  be  to  divide  the  road  into  long 
blocks,  each  block  ending  at  a  stop- 
ping point,  and  to  allow  no  train  to 
start  from  one  station  until  the  pre- 
ceding train  had  left  the  one  ahead. 
Another  plan  proposed  contemplates 
dividing  the  road  into  shorter  blocks 
with  intei-mediate  blocks  each  long 
enough  to  enable  a  train  to  be  brought 
to  a  stop  on  it.  The  power  supplied  to 
these  blocks  is  to  be  controlled  by  the 
train  on  the  next  block  ahead,  and  is  to 
be  cut  off  automatically  from  these  in- 
termediate blocks  until  there  is  no  train 
in  the  block  ahead. 

The  interesting  feature  about  these 


plans  is  the  fact  that  the  very  means 
which  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  at- 
tain such  high  speeds  is  the  means 
which  will  enable  us  to  make  use  of 
them.  The  electric  motor  is  the  only 
driving  mechanism  considered  for  such 
high  speeds,  and  the  electric  I'ailway 
system  is  one  which  readily  adapts  it- 
self to  automatic  control.  On  such  a 
road,  not  only  would  the  signals  be 
operated  more  or  less  automatically  by 
the  trains  themselves,  but  the  safety 
devices  which  would  be  necessary  for 
the  road  would  also  ibe  controlled  elec- 
trically. There  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
having  the  power  supplied  to  one  whole 
block  cut  off  automatically  by  the 
presence  of  a  train  on  another  part  of 
the  road,  a  feature  difficult  to  obtain, 
if  any  other  motive  power  be  used. 

The  high-speed  road  is  more  than  a 
probable  development  in  railroading, 
and  that  it  will  be  purely  electrical 
there  seems  at  present  to  be  no  doubt. 
It  is  because  the  power  is  supplied  to 
the  moving  trains  from  a  stationary 
power-house  that  such  speeds  may  be 
maintained,  and  the  movement  of  the 
trains  may  be  controlled  automatically. 


The  Effect  of  Rain  on  Politics 

By  Alvin  H.  Hansen,  Ph.  D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  Minnesota 


Normal  precipitation  and  politics 
correlate  in  Minnesota.  The  complexion 
of  county  politics  corresponds  quite 
closely  to  the  normal  rain  and  snow- 
fall in  the  various  counties  of  the  state. 
The  heaviest  precipitation  is  in  the 
southern  tier  of  counties,  and  in  the 
east  central,  northeast  and  north  cen- 
tral counties.  In  these  counties  the  nor- 
mal precipitation  ranges  from  25.5  to 
32.3  inches  per  annum.  In  the  central 
and  western  portions  of  the  state  the 
precipitation  is  moderate,  ranging  from 
23.5  to  25.0  inches  per  annum.  The 
northwestern  part  of  the  state  has  the 
lightest  precipitation,  the  normal  rang- 
ing from  20.0  to  21.5  inches. 

The  vote  in  the  recent  primary  elec- 
tion divided  along  the  same  lines.  The 
regular  Republicans  carried  the  south- 
ern, eastern,  northeastern  and  north 
central  part  of  the  state,  while  the  non- 
partizans  carried  the  central,  western 
and  northwestern  part  as  the  accom- 
panying map  shows. 

The  close  correlation  between  rain- 
fall and  politics  in  Minnesota  is  clearly 
apparent    in   the    chart   following.    All 


the  forty-three  counties  for  which  the 
normal  precipitation  is  given  by  the 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  in  its  1919  re- 
port are  here  arranged  according  to 
normal  annual  precipitation.  Set  over 
against  the  normal  precipitation  is 
shown  the  proportion  of  non-partizan 
votes  as  compared  to  the  votes  cast  for 
the  regular  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor.  The  diagram  shows  the  trend 
rather  than  the  vote  in  each  separate 
county.  The  first  five  counties  were 
grouped  together  and  the  average  non- 
partizan  vote  calculated  for  the  group, 
the  next  five  counties  constitute  the 
second  group,  and  so  on.  The  compari- 
son is  therefore  between  the  average 
vote  of  the  five  counties  with  the  larg- 
est normal  precipitation  and  the  aver- 
age vote  of  the  five  counties  with  the 
next  highest  normal  precipitation,  and 
so  on  for  the  rest.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  lower  the  precipitation  the  larger 
is  the  non-partizan  vote. 

Climatic  and  economic  conditions 
give  rise  to  social  philosophies  and 
movements,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
various     competing     philosophies     and 


■  NOW  PARTISAN 
PLURALITY 


movements  make 
headway  is  limit- 
ed by  the  condi- 
tions that  exist. 
The  great  eco- 
n  0  m  i  c  condition 
which  gives  rise 
to  unrest  in  the 
Northwest  is  the 
problem  of  mar- 
keting. Lying  back 
of  this  economic  situation  is  the  nat- 
ural situation  conditioned  by  the  cli- 
matic and  geological  environment.  If 
the  struggle  with  nature  is  encourag- 
ing, the  struggle  between  industrial 
groups  presses  less  severely.  Hence  the 
causal  relation  between  rainfall  and 
politics. 

I  Want  to  Know! 

Two-thirds  of  the  farmers  in  the  United 
States  own  their  own  homes. 

Since  the  Great  War  began  Greece  has 
begun  to  import  canned  salmon. 

What  goes  needlessly  into  the  waste  pile 

^old   paper,  rags,   rubber,   metals,  etc. — if 

all  reclaimed  would  save  the  nation  $500,- 

000,000  a  year. 

*** 

The  Republican  party  in  Texas,  like  the 
Democratic  party  in  Vermont,  is  so  con- 
fident of  success  that  his  friends  can  hard- 
ly keep  him  quiet. 

*** 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  United 
States  imported  $120,000,000  worth  of  dia- 
monds ;  in  the  year  before  the  Great  War 
only  $34,000,000  worth.  Somebody  has  got 
the  war  prosperity  we  hear  about. 

licit::)! 

The  French  Brain  Workers'  Union 
(Confederation  des  Travailleurs  Intellec- 
tuels)  has  attained  a  membership  of  over 
200,000  teachers,  artists,  journalists,  clerks 
and  scientific  experts.  Its  chief  object  is  to 
increase  salaries. 

*** 

An  Anti-Saloon  League  expert  figures 
that  since  prohibition  came  into  effect  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  drunk 
.OOG  pints  of  spirit  per  capita  each  day. 
This  amount  is  so  small  that  he  defines  it 
as  "one  smell  per  capita  each  day." 

Mango  is  now  being  introduced  as  a  tree 
crop  in  southern  Florida.  Evidently  not  all 
people  agree  that  "its  taste  resembles  a  ball 
of  tow  soaked  in  turpentine  and  molasses" 
and  that  "it  is  so  sticky  that  you  must  eat 
it  in  a  bathtub,"  to  quote  two  travelers' 
descriptions.  The  editor's  own  opinion  is 
that  it  tastes  something  like  a  peach  and 
something  like  a  bar  of  soft  soap  and  he 
quite  agrees  with  the  remark  about  the 
bathtub. 
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Getting  on  to  Berlin 


was  thrown  in  against  the  Americans, 
and  was  utterly  defeated. 

The  growth  of  the  First  American 
Army  to  a  total  of  more  than  1,000,000 
men,  divided  into  seven  army  corps  and 
fighting  on  a  front  of  120  kilometers, 
determined  General  Pershing  at  this 
time  to  create  two  armies  in  the  place 
of  the  one  which  had  grown  too  un- 
wieldy to  be  handled  to  advantage  by 
o..e  .\ymmander  and  staff.  Accordingly, 
on  October  12,  the  first  army,  with  the 
First,  Third  and  Fifth  American  corps 
and  the  Seventeenth  and  Thirty-third 
French  corps,  was  placed  under  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  General  Hunter 
Liggett  and  the  right  flank  of  its  sector 
marked  at  Fresnes-en-Woevre,  while 
from  that  point  to  Port-sur-Seille,  east 
of  the  Moselle,  the  second  army  was 
created  under  command  of  Lieutenant 
General  Robert  Lee  BuUard,  with  the 
Fourth  American  and  Second  French 
Colonial  corps. 

The  terrific  demands  of  the  conflict, 
in  which  division  after  division  fought 
in  the  inclement  weather  until  its 
losses  and  physical  exhaustion  for- 
bade further  effort,  produced  rather 
rapid  changes  in  the  order  of  battle. 
On  October  14,  when  another  concerted 
attack  was  launched  along  the  front 
from  north  of  Verdun  to  St.  Juvin, 
just  east  of  Grandpre,  the  following 
divisions  were  in  line  from  the  Meuse 
westward:  the  Fourth,  Third  and  Fifth 
divisions  in  the  Tliird  Corps,  the  Thir- 
ty-second and  Forty-second  divisions  in 
the  Fifth  Corps,  and  the  Eighty-second 
and  Seventy-seventh  divisions  in  the 
First  Corps. 

The  attack  of  October  14  was  met 
everywhere  by  a  wall  of  machine  gun 
fire,  and  it  did  not  make  extensive 
gains,  although  the  gains  made  were 
highly  important.  General  McMahon's 
division  took  Cunel  and  General  Hahn's 
occupied  Romagne  and  conquered  the 
intricate  wooded  slopes  of  the  Cote 
Dame  Marie,  thus  decisively  breaking 
the  Kriemhilde  Stellung,  the  last 
intrenched   German  defense  zone. 

Nowhere,  however,  was  the  fighting 
of  the  last  half  of  October  more  con- 
tinuous and  sanguinary  than  it  was  on 
the  front  of  General  Dickman's  corps 
along  the  Aire  River,  from  a  point  east 
of  St.  Juvin  to  one  west  of  Grandpre. 
General  Duncan's  Eighty-second  Divi- 
sion troops,  between  the  11th  and  the 
21st  of  October,  took  a  considerable 
area  near  St.  Juvin  and  approached 
Champigneulle,  while  General  Alexan- 
der's men,  on  the  13th,  took  St.  Juvin 
and  three  days  later  gained  a  foothold 
in  Grandpre.  On  October  16  the  Sev- 
enty-seventh Division,  after  three  weeks 
in  line,  was  relieved  by  Gen.  James  H. 
McRae's  Seventy-eighth  Division,  which 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  month  in 
slowly  gaining  complete  possession  of 
Grandpre  and  the  difficult  hills  north 
of  it. 

Tho  lively  fighting  was  thus  in  prog- 
ress along  most  of  the  front  during  the 
latter  half  of  October,  it  resulted 
rather  in  gaining  advantageous  ground 
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at  various  points  from  which  another 
general  attack  might  jump  off  than  in 
achieving  immediately  decisive  results. 
But  the  enemy's  defense  had  worn  so 
thin  that  Marshal  Foch  determined 
upon  another  tremendous  effort,  which 
would  result  in  overwhelming  the  Ger- 
man armies.  The  date  finally  fixed  for 
this  effort  was  November  1. 

So  far  as  the  First  American  Army 
was  concerned,  on  October  31  it  had 
achieved  an  average  advance  of  21 
kilometers  along  its  entjre  front  since 
September  26;  it  had  completely  con- 
quered the  Argonne  bastion  of  the 
enemy's  Meuse-Argonne  front  and  had 
very  nearly  completed  the  conquest  of 
the  Hights  of  the  Meuse  as  well;  it 
had  taken  18,600  prisoners,  370  cannon 
and  more  than  1000  machine  guns; 
was  holding  twenty-one  German  divi- 
sions at  bay  before  it,  and  was  closely 
threatening  the  enemy's  arterial  rail- 
way line  between  Montmedy  and  Sedan. 
Its  mission  in  the  renewed  attack 
would  be  to  make  a  clean  break  thru 
the  enemy's  line  of  battle  and,  still  ad- 
vancing on  the  axis  Montfaucon-Ro- 
magne-Buzancy,  to  sweep  over  the 
hights  of  Barricourt,  the  left  uniting 
with  the  Fourth  French  Army  and 
then  moving  on  Sedan,  while  the  center 
and  right  swept  down  and  across  the 
Meuse  toward  Montmedy,  the  extreme 
right  coming  into  liaison  on  the  Hights 
of  the  Meuse  with  the  Franco-American 
divisions  north  of  Verdun. 

While  holding  the  enemy  to  an  un- 
relaxing  defense  by  means  of  front  line 
activity,  the  Americans  were,  there- 
fore, in  large  part  recuperating  their 
energies  and  making  every  preparation 
for  another  attack  as  powerful  as  the 
one  of  September  26.  The  divisions  in 
line  for  the  attack  were  the  Fifth  and 
Ninetieth  in  the  Third  Corps,  the 
Eighty-ninth  and  Second  in  the  Fifth 
Corps,  and  the  Eightieth,  Seventy-sev- 
enth and  Seventy-eighth  in  the  First 
Corps.  Of  these.  Gen.  John  A.  Lejeune's 
Second  Division  was  to  make  a  primary 
break  thru,  striking  the  remaining  sec- 
tion of  the  Kriemhilde  Stellung  around 
Landres-et-St.  Georges  and  thence 
driving  northward  toward  Bayonville- 
et-Chennery  and  the  Barricourt  Hights. 

The  two-hour  preliminary  bombard- 
ment utterly  disrupted  the  German  de- 
fense, and  from  the  first  the  American 
forces  swept  forward  with  almost  un- 


The  Little  Boy 

By  Marion  Clinch  Calkins 

His  soul  and  body  were  so  lean. 
And  so  loved  wind  and  sunning, 
I  have  to  think  in  fashioning  him? 
God  fashioned  him  for  running. 

His  soul  and  body  were  so  gay. 
And  so  loved  games  and  leaping, 
I  cannot  think,  in  fashioning  him, 
God  fashioned  him  for  sleeping. 


interrupted  speed.  By  nightfall  the 
Second  Division  had  accomplished  an 
extreme  advance  of  more  than  nine 
kilometers,  the  divisions  to  its  right 
making  scarcely  less  progress.  On  the 
left,  in  front  of  Champigneulle  and  the 
Bois  des  Loges,  the  first  day's  advance 
of  General  Dickman's  divisions  was  in- 
significant, but  during  the  following 
night  the  enemy  gave  way,  and  on  No- 
vember 2  these  first  corps  troops 
jumped  forward  thru  Buzancy,  Gen- 
eral McRae's  extreme  left  flank  gain- 
ing contact  with  General  Gouraud's 
patrols  at  Boult-aux-Bois,  north  of  the 
Bois  de  Bourgogne.  On  the  other  flank, 
swinging  on  its  right  toward  the 
Meuse,  General  Hines'  corps  approached 
that  river  below  Dun-sur-Meuse  on  the 
3rd  and  the  guns  of  the  long  range 
artillery,  closely  following  the  advance, 
were  able  by  their  fire  to  suppress 
circulation  on  the  great  German  rail- 
way line  at  the  junctions  of  Montmedy 
and  Longuyon. 

Advancing  straight  into  the  enemy's 
lines  during  the  night  of  the  3rd,  the 
Second  Division  by  a  remarkable  march 
thru  the  rain-drenched  woods  to  the 
Hights  of  Beaumont  overlooking  the 
Meuse  at  Letanne,  forced  the  Germans 
to  abandon  an  entire  battle  front 
which  they  had  intended  holding  across 
the  hills  from  Halles  by  Vaux-en- 
Dieulet  and  St.  Pierremont  to  Chatil- 
lon-sur-Bar.  The  Fifth  Division,  facing 
east,  crossed  the  Meuse  at  Brieulles 
and  Clery  on  November  4  and,  joining 
with  the  French  and  American  divi- 
sions already  on  that  side  of  the  river, 
pressed  on  northwestward,  while,  to 
its  left.  General  Allen's,  General 
Wright's  and  General  Lejeune's  men 
came  up  to  the  stream  on  the  following 
day.  Still  further  to  the  left,  General 
Dickman's  corps  reached  the  Meuse  be- 
tween Mouzon  and  a  point  opposite 
Sedan,  the  Forty-second  Division  and 
the  First  Division  prolonging  the  left 
in  the  direction  of  that  city  until,  on 
November  7,  the  ground  occupied  by 
them  was  taken  over  by  General  Gou- 
raud's troops. 

It  was  on  November  6  that  the 
Germans  finally  threw  up  their 
hands  and  begged  Marshal  Foch  for 
terms  on  which  the  Allies  would  con- 
sent to  an  immediate  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. Terms  were  dictated  to  the 
German  commissioners,  who  were 
granted  seventy-two  hours  in  which  to 
submit  the  terms  to  their  government 
and  receive  its  acceptance,  the  pursuit 
of  the  German  armies  meantime  con- 
tinuing all  along  the  front. 

In  the  American  sector,  between 
November  7  and  10,  the  enemy  was 
hurled  from  the  hights  southeast  of 
Stenay  into  the  plain  of  the  Woevre, 
and  on  the  10th  and  11th  General  Sum- 
merall's  troops  crossed  the  Meuse  at 
Mouzon  and  Stenay,  their  advance  be- 
ing directed  on  the  railroad  at  Mont- 
medy. The  enemy  was  retreating  at 
every  point  along  the  western  front 
when  hostilities  ceased  under  the  armis- 
tice terms  at  11  a.  m.  on  November  11. 
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As  Man  to  Man 

{Coutitiued  from  page  2SS) 
looking'  ahead.  The  past  is  dead  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned  before  the  smoke 
clears  from  the  field  of  battle.  Taking; 
such  an  important  part  in  public  af- 
fairs it  was  only  natural  that  he  should 
eventually  become  a  power  in  politics. 
His  enemies  say  that  he  became  a  boss 
— that  it  was  merely  a  game  of  chas- 
ing away  the  other  bosses  so  that  he 
could  take  their  places.  They  even  hint 
that  he  was  not  a  particularly  good 
boss  and  assert  that  he  had  many  of 
the  faults  of  his  predecessors.  He  is  not 
without  enemies  in  Dayton.  He  is  the 
type  of  man  who  wins  very  loyal 
friends  and  equally  enthusiastic  ene- 
mies. But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  loyal  friends  are  vastly  in  the  ma- 
jority. It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  Cox  did  not  wait  until  his  news- 
paper was  firmly  established  and  finan- 
cially independent  before  he  launched 
his  vigorous  editorial  policy.  He  was 
struggling  to  meet  the  payroll  most  of 
the  time  he  was  making  enemies.  It  is 
said  there  are  more  than  one  hundred 
small  payments  recorded  on  the  orig- 
inal note  which  was  incident  to  his 
purchase  of  the  Dayton  Neivs.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  note  that  Cox  has  tried 
to  keep  his  employees  with  him  and 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  old  timers 
in  the  plant. 

One  of  these  men  told  me  about  the 
time  when  Cox  had  his  first  private 
office.  That  was  long  before  the  Dayton 
Neu-s  owned  its  own  building.  Cox  was 
pleased  with  his  private  oflfice  and  the 
lettering  on  the  glass  door.  He  had  oc- 
cupied it  only  a  few  minutes  when  he 
had  a  caller.  Some  seconds  later  there 
was  a  terrific  crash  of  glass  and  the 
caller  alighted  on  his  eyebrow  out  in 
the  corridor.  The  caller  had  come  to 
participate  in  a  fight  with  the  editor 
and  he  had  succeeded.  But  the  new  pri- 
vate office  was  a  wreck.  One  of  the  old 
timers  told  me  that  "Cox  is  not  much 
of  a  writer,  but  when  it  comes  to  dig- 
ging up  the  facts  he  is  a  heller."  He 
still  has  an  office  in  the  News  building 
and  is  never  happier  than  when  at 
work  there,  tho  he  has  not  written 
much  for  his  newspapers  since  he  has 
been  in  public  life.  His  editors  do  not 
praise  his  official  acts,  but  I  discovered 
that  they  follow  the  usual  custom  with 
newspapers  owned  by  public  men:  they 
find  occasion  for  reprinting  a  great 
deal  of  the  favorable  comment  of  other 
publications.  The  Dayton  News  is  in- 
tensely partizan  in  its  politics,  but  not 
bitterly  so.  I  found  editorials  in  its 
files  praising  nearly  every  prominent; 
Democrat  of  recent  years,  and  espe- 
cially William  Jennings  Bryan,  who 
seemed  not  to  be  especially  delighted 
with  the  nomination  of  Cox.  One  edi- 
torial compared  him  with  Gladstone, 
finding  him  equal  to  the  British  states- 
man and  of  the  same  type. 

Speaking  critically  of  the  Dayton 
News  it  impressed  me  as  being  fully  up 
to  the  standard  that  might  reasonably 
be  set  for  a  city  of  that  size — 155,000 
population.  The  News  is  not  as  aggres- 
sive now  as  it  has  been  in  local  affairs. 


Do  Your  Teeth 

Glisten  Like  the  Teeth  You  See? 

.-///  Statcjnents  Approved   by  High   Dental  Authorities 


Note  the  pretty  teeth  seen  every- 
where today.  You  can  see  that  count- 
less people  clean  teeth  better  than  be- 
fore. They  remove  the  film  which  dulls 
teeth. 

This  new  method  is  employed  on  mil- 
lions of  teeth  every  day.  Dentists  every- 
where are  urging  its  adoption.  This  is 
to  urge  you  to  test  it — free — and  see 
what  it  means  to  you. 

Film  Dulls  the  Teeth 

A  viscous  film  forms  on  your  teeth. 
You  can  feel  it  with  your  tongue.  It 
clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and 
stays. 

The  tooth  brush  does  not  end  it. 
The  ordinary  tooth  paste  does  not 
dissolve  it.  So  millions  find  that  teeth 
brushed  daily  are  stil  ruined  by  that 
film. 


The  film  is  what  discolors — not  the 
teeth.  It  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds 
food  substance  which  ferments  and 
forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  con- 
tact with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyor- 
rhea. Thus  most  tooth  troubles  nowa- 
days are  traced  to  film. 

Now  a  Way  to  End  It 

Dental  science,  after  years  of  search- 
ing, has  found  an  efficient  film  com- 
batant. Able  authorities  have  proved 
it  by  years  of  careful  tests.  Now  great 
efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  it  into 
universal  use. 

The  method  is  embodied  in  a  denti- 
frice called  Pepsodent.  And,  to  show 
its  powers,  a  lo-Day  Tube  is  being  sent 
to  everyone  who  asks. 


How  Millions  Have  Proved  It 


Millions  have  proved  this  new  way 
by  a  simple  test.  If  you  have  not  done 
so,  make  it.  Film  removal  is  vitally 
important. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the 
digestant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  albu- 
minous matter.  The  object  of  Pepso- 
dent is  to  dissolve  it,,  then  to  day  by 
day  combat  it. 

This  method  long  seemed  barred. 
Pepsin  must  be  activated,  and  the 
usual  agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to  the 
teeth.  But  science  has  discovered  a 
harmless  activating  method.     And  now 


active  pepsin  can  be  every  day  ap- 
plied, and  forced  wherever  the  film 
goes. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  lo-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of'  the  viscous 
film.  See  how  the  teeth  whiten  as  the 
fixed  film  disappears. 

When  you  see  the  results  and  read 
the  reason,  Pepsodent  will  need  no  ar- 
gument. The  cleaner,  whiter,  safer 
teeth  are  evidence  enough.  For  your 
own  sake,  don't  wait  longer.  Cut  out 
the  coupon  now. 


C^g'PSiaclgrV,!   i    Ten-Day  Tube  Free 

REG. U.S.     ^H^HH^HI^^^^^H^^iH^         I 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 


The  scientific  film  combatant,  now  j 
advised  by  leading  dentists  every-  I 
where  and  supplied  by  drusfgrists  in  | 
large  tubes.  i 


j  THE     PEPSODENT    COMPANY, 
'       Dept.  762,  1 104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 
Mail   10-Day  Tube  of   Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  famiy 
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Breaking  the  Skin 

may  be  a  trifling  or  a  serious  matter. 

■"THE  slightest  cut  may  become  in- 
fected unless  some  dependable  an- 
tiseptic is  imm.ediately  applied. 
Absorbine,  Jr.  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide  and  when  applied  to 
cuts,  bruises,  sores  and  wounds  it  kills 
the  germs,  makes  the  wound  aseptic 
and  promotes  rapid  healing. 

Absorbine,  Jr.  is  absolutely  harmless 

—  contains   no   acids   or   minerals. 

Si. 25  a  bottle  at  most  druggists  or  postpaid. 

Send  IOC  for  liberal  trial  bottle. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc. 
j     283   Temple   St.,   Springfield,  Mass.    I 


THE   ANTISEPTIC  LINIMENT 


Light  and  Power 

w/t/i  a  twist  of  the  urrist 

Every  single  electric  socket  everywhere 
ismade  instantly  useful  for  two  purposes. 

3/J»'*3§? 

(OR  »I2S  EACH 

The  device  that  makes 
Electrical  Appliances 
completely  convenient.  The 
dominantly  superior  plug. 

At  your  Dealer'* 

BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO.' 
Chicago    New  York    San  Francisco 


Care  and  Tutoring 

One  or  two  more  boys  betui-eii  the  ages  of  ten  and 
twelve  will  be  taken  into  home  of  Episcopal  clergyman  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  liealthful  towns  in  New 
England.  Personal  care — outdoor  life — ponies.  Not  more 
than  four  boys  taken.  Address  Bo\  2  3.  The  lndei)cndent. 
:ill   Si.'ilh  .\ve.,  N.   Y.   City. 

\  £^\       Made  to  your   measure, 
\  \/        payable    after    received 

1 1'urfect  fit,  fine  goods  and  tailoring, 

J.>20  Bavint;,  all  guaranteed  or  no  pay. 

rSamples  Free.    Every  man  wanting  to 

,Nrcs3  well  and  save  money  Bhould  write 

at  once  for   our   beautiful   free  book   of 

Fctoth  eamplea  and  correct  fashions,  explain- 

inB  everything.    Write    letter    or    postal, 

jst  say  "Send  me  your  Bamples"  and  get 

verything  by  return  mail  free.    Important 

I  to  every  man.     Write  today  sure. 
PARK  TAILORINC  COMPANY 
Dept  329  Chicasro,  ILL 


One  reason  is  that  many  of  the  battles 
have  been  won.  The  paper  is  well  edit- 
ed, it  prints  an  excellent  selection  of 
world  news,  its  features  are  good,  and 
its  makeup  neat.  Its  staff  gives  one  the 
impression  of  being  adequate,  compe- 
tent, enthusiastic.  The  men  like  Cox  as 
a  publisher  and  they  have  the  utmost 
confidence  that  they  may  differ  with 
him  in  confidence  and  sometimes  win 
the  argument. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  in 
Dayton  during  the  time  Cox  has  owned 
a  newspaper  there.  Once  it  was  closely 
allied  to  the  surrounding  farms.  Now 
it  is  the  center  of  specialty  manufac- 
turing which  calls  for  skilled  labor.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  I  walked  the  streets 
that  there  was  a  building  and  loan  as- 
sociation office  on  every  corner.  Dayton 
is  a  city  of  home  owners.  It  is  a  bust- 
ling, clean,  beautiful  city  with  very 
little  labor  trouble.  In  many  ways  it  is 
an  ideal  industrial  city.  In  ten  years 
its  growth  has  been  33  per  cent,  and 
this  includes  the  period  of  the  great 
floods  in  1913.  As  soon  as  the  water 
had  receded  the  Netvs  was  published 
on  the  street,  and  a  few  days  later  it 
announced  in  a  front  page  editorial 
that  "there  has  been  enough  of  calam- 
ity" and  that  the  News  would  publish 
"no  more  reminders  of  the  harrowing 
days  of  the  flood."  That  is  again  char- 
acteristic of  Cox,  His  face  is  set  al- 
ways resolutely  toward  the  future. 

With  all  his  energy  and  strong  will 
he  is  a  kindly  man,  there  is  a  twinkle 
of  humor  in  his  eyes  most  of  the  time, 
and  he  loves  a  good  story.  Incidentally 
he  is  an  excellent  story  teller.  I  was 
present  at  the  daily  conferences  be- 
tween Cox  and  the  newspaper  men. 
One  of  the  correspondents  asked  a 
question  and  then  added :  "I  don't  wish 

to    pry   into   the   secret,    but "    Cox 

laughed  and  said:  "Don't  worry.  You 
won't."  It  was  a  very  kindly  laugh,  in 
which  all  present  joined.  The  faintest 
suggestion  that  he  might  not  be  able  to 
take  care  of  himself  amused  Cox.  That 
is  one  of  his  most  prominent  charac- 
teristics. He  is  self-reliant,  a  dynamo 
of  energy,  gifted  with  common  sense 
and  saneness  to  a  remarkable  extent, 
conservative,  not  notable  for  vision  or 
idealism,  big  enough  to  seek  and  take 
advice.  During  my  interview  with  him 
his  eyes  kindled  with  the  fire  of  the  en- 
thusiast only  one  time,  and  that  was 
when  he  discussed  the  work  a  woman 
educator  is  doing  to  wipe  out  illiter- 
acy. It  was  evident  he  has  a  passion 
for  the  common  schools. 

Cox  is  a  comparatively  wealthy  man 
today.  He  has  bought  back  the  old 
family  homestead  which  his  father  sold 
and  added  to  it  until  it  is  now  a  well  im- 
proved estate.  The  farm  is  in  Butler 
County.  I  met  Cox  at  his  home.  Trail's 
End.  It  is  an  ideal  home,  beautiful  but 
above  all  else  comfortable,  and  it  has  an 
impressive  library.  The  automobile  road 
winds  around  the  hill  under  magnifi- 
cent trees,  behind  which  the  house  is 
completely  hidden  from  view. 

One  takes  the  train  in  Dayton  and 
arrives  in  Marion  three  hours  later. 
The  two  presidential  candidates  are  al- 
most  neighbors,   Marion   is  a  city  of  not 


more  than  30,000  population.  It  has 
some  large  manufacturing  plants,  but 
is  still  closely  allied  to  the  surrounding 
farming  country  and  always  has  been. 
The  city  is  well  paved  with  brick  and 
has  beautiful  trees  along  the  sidewalks. 
It  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  small 
Middle  West  community.  There  is  al- 
most no  foreign  element.  Marion  has 
an  excellent  pai'k  and  a  boulevard 
plan,  part  of  the  boulevards  having 
been  constructed.  The  name  of  Harding 
is  associated  with  this  and  other  enter- 
prizes  which  have  tended  to  make  Mar- 
ion a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  live. 
His  contribution  toward  such  things 
has  been  ideas  rather  than  money. 

HARDING,  like  Cox,  began  in  the 
newspaper  game  while  he  was  in  his 
teens.  He  was  a  very  young  man  when 
he  purchased  the  Marion  Star.  He  had 
much  opposition  to  face  and  not  a  very 
good  field  for  his  enterprize.  A  predic- 
tion of  failure  at  the  time  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  unreasonable.  Mar- 
ion had  more  newspapers  then  than  it 
has  now,  altho  the  town  has  grown 
tremendously.  There  was  no  particular 
political  battle  for  the  Star  to  fight.  Evi- 
dently Harding's  idea  was  that  he  could 
publish  a  more  acceptable  small  town 
newspaper  than  Marion  then  boasted. 
He  paid  only  $300  for  the  Star.  For  a 
long  time  he  slept  on  a  cot  in  the  news- 
paper office.  He  was  reporter,  advertis- 
ing' solicitor,  printer,  in  other  words,  he 
was  the  typical  small  town  editor  of 
those  times. 

I  looked  over  the  files  of  the  Star 
carefully.  The  impression  I  obtained 
was  that  of  a  kindly  man  desiring  to 
serve  his  community.  He  gave  the  petty 
local  happenings  the  appearance  of  im- 
portance they  would  naturally  have  to 
the  community.  The  report  of  the  death 
of  a  person  had  in  it  a  real  touch  of 
human  sympathy.  One  gathers  an  im- 
pression of  deep  love  for  the  community 
and  pride  in  its  progress  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  local  problems  incident  to  the 
growth  of  a  town.  The  Star  always 
was,  as  it  still  is,  a  good  newspaper. 
Its  telegraph  service  is  excellent  and 
its  features  well  selected.  Like  Cox's 
Dayton  News,  the  Marion  Star  is  also 
intensely  partizan,  but  not  bitter.  Its 
partizanship  is  shown  more  in  its 
praise  of  Republicans  than  in  its  criti- 
cism of  Democrats.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  editorials  in  the  Star 
deal  with  strictly  local  matters.  I  found 
this  also  true  of  the  Dayton  Nervs  even 
during  the  most  critical  periods  of  the 
world  war,  Reading  the  files  of  those 
periods  one  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  thought  that  Ohio  evidently 
did  not  expect  the  nation  to  be  drawn 
into  the  world  war.  As  between  the 
two,  however,  the  Star  more  fi'equently 
showed  indications  that  its  editor  saw 
what  was  coming.  The  News  followed 
President  Wilson  with  the  utmost  loy- 
alty in  the  long  period  of  uncertainty 
before  the  war  in  the  days  before  the 
President  had  begun  to  prepare  the  na- 
tion for  the  inevitable.  In  looking  over 
the  files  of  the  Star  I  was  especially 
impressed  by  an  editorial  in  the  issue  of 
March  31,  1917,  in  which  the  growing 
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encroachment  of  the  executive  power 
was  discussed.  Evidently  the  idea  which 
Harding  has  stress^'d  in  this  campaijrn 
was  very  ripe  in  his  mind  then.  Some 
of  the  sentences  are  almost  the  same 
as  those  he  has  recently  used  in  criti- 
cizinjr  President   Wilson. 

While  Ilardinjr  has  been  intensely 
loyal  to  the  Republican  party  as  an  ed- 
itor and  otherwise,  the  editorials  are 
not  slavish  in  tone.  There  is  a  ring:  of 
.sincerity  to  them.  In  this  connection  it 
is  worth  while  to  note  that  Harding's 
paper  was  not  partizan  in  local  mat- 
ters, but  seemed  to  make  the  burdtn  of 
its  messag-e:  'Remember,  gentlemen, 
that  the  issue,  after  all,  is  the  welfare 
of  the  city  of  Marion.  We  may  all  have 
our  opinions  as  to  what  is  best  to  do 
and  we  may  differ,  but  if  we  fight  too 
bitterly  we  shall  injure  the  thing  we 
are  fighting  for."  The  quotations  are 
my  own.  I  did  not  find  any  such  senti- 
ment in  so  many  words,  but  such  seems 
to  have  been  the  spirit  of  the  policy  of 
the  Star. 

There  is  a  gi'eat  deal  of  difference 
in  the  mission  of  a  newspaper  in  a 
city  the  size  of  Marion  and  a  city 
the  size  of  Dayton.  In  the  latter  the 
press  becomes  a  very  effective  weapon. 
In  the  smaller  town  Harding's  policy 
is  not  only  the  wiser  but  it  is  the  only 
policy  which  offers  any  hope  of  suc- 
cess, in  my  opinion.  I  do  not  think 
there  can  be  any  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  Harding  has  a  deep  love  for  Mar- 
ion and  for  the  Republican  party.  He 
is  not  of  a  belligerent  turn  of  mind. 
He  would  be  willing  to  engage  in  a 
factional  fight  if  he  thought  it  abso- 
lutely necessary,  but  his  first  instinct 
would  be  to  act  as  peacemaker.  I  am 
told  that  he  was  busy  trying  to  com- 
pose differences  at  the  Republican  con- 
vention when  he  was  selected  in  con- 
ference as  the  man  to  be  nominated.  I 
cannot  think  of  any  role  more  natural 
for  a  man  of  his  type  than  that  of 
peacemaker,  with  a  calm  that  could  not 
be  disturbed  by  the  passions  of  the 
moment,  with  a  serene  faith  that  the 
difficulties  really  amounted  to  little 
compared  to  the  purpose  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  Such  also  has  been  his  at- 
titude as  an  editor  in  Marion's  local 
affairs. 

It  was  a  long  time  after  Harding 
launched  into  his  career  as  an  editor 
before  the  Stcn-  was  sound  financially. 
Very  patiently  and  very  slowly  Hard- 
ing established  a  place  for  it  in  Marion 
before  it  even  began  to  make  much 
progress.  Its  very  existence  had  to  be 
justified  before  it  could  begin  to  grow. 
The  situation  in  Dayton  was  decidedly 
different.  Dayton  really  needed  a  news- 
paper and  had  needed  one  for  a  long 
time  when  Cox  started  there. 

After  Harding  married,  his  wife 
helped  him  with  his  struggling  news- 
paper. She  was  most  active  in  the  cir- 
culation department  if  it  could  be 
called  a  department  of  such  a  small 
business.  Mrs.  Harding  is  a  woman  of 
great  energj'  and  initiative.  She  is  a 
"good  business  man."  ]\Irs.  Harding  is 
slender,  has  a  beautiful  profile,  and 
eyes  that  glow  with  intense  interest 
during  u  conversation.  The  Senator 
and  his  wife  are  such  inseparable  com- 
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Saved:  2  hrs.  27min. 

"In  a  lest  made  several  days  ago,  a  clerk 
considered  exceptionally  speedy  and  accu- 
rate, figured  an  inventory  of  28  pages  with- 
out the  Monroe  in  3  hours  and  5  minutes. 
The  sameinventory  wascompleted, totalled, 
and  checked  absolutely  with  a  Monroe  in 
38  minutes.  The  first  extension,  made 
without  a  Monroe,  showed  4  errors." 

AMERICAN  ■WRITING  PAF  ER  CO 

Holyoke,  Mass. 


your  Office,  too,Can 
SaOe  Hours 


MAKE  your  own  test  in  your  own  office.  Time 
yourself  on  a  typical  problem  of  your  own 
without  the  Monroe.  Then  call  in  the  Monroe. 
Compare  the  results  for  speed  and  accuracy. 

Makes  Figuring  as  Easy  as  Turning  a  Crank 

No  trained  operators  necessary.  The  Monroe 
makes  equally  short  work  of  all  figuring.  To  mul- 
tiply or  add,  simply  turn  the  crank  lor  ward;  to 
divide  or  subtract,  simply  turn  it  backward— and 

Click!  You  read  your  answer  in  the  dials. 
What's  more  the  Monroe  Visible  Check  gives 
you  positive  proof  that  your  answer  is  right. 

Invoices,  estimates,  payrolls ^  chain  discounts, 
inventories,  pro-rating — these  are  only  a  few^  ex- 
amples of  the  kind  of  work  which  the  Monroe 
turns  out  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  required  by 
any  other  method. 

For  complete  information,  check  (A)  on  coupon.  For 
demonstration,  check  (B)  on  coupon.  Then  mail  it  in  today. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


M:=Mj=wi=Mj::H=Wi=!(c«iJ=li=li=liJ=H-M): 


Gaining  joi'/Tuthorship 

HoW  toWiite,  -Whotto  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell . 

CultiVoi^e  your  mind.  DeVelop 
^our literary  gifts. Master  tke 
art  of  self-eXpression.Makc 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
"Tum  your  ideas  into  dollaa-s. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,    Photoplay 
.  Writing,  etc.,  taught   person- 

Dr.EsenWetn  ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,   helpful  advice.      Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  ttorie*  and 

articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 

calls  it     Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 

completing  her  first  course.      Another,  a  busy  wife 

and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a,  week  from 

photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing  so  much 

for  writers,  young  or  old.   The  universities  recognize 

this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  Englisii 

faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 

Literary  Department     The  editors  recognize  it,  for 

they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer'*  Library,  13  volumes:  descriptive 
booklet  free.  We  also  publish  The  Writer's  Monthly,  the  lead- 
ing magazine  for  lilsrary  workers;  sample  copy  20  cents,  annual 
subscription    $2.00.     Besides  our  teaching  service,    we  offer  a 

150-Page  illustrated  catalogue  free.  Please  Address 

"Cfte  Home  Cbrrespondence  School 

Dep't.  304   Springfield,  Mass. 


DEAN   ACADEMY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS.  54th  YEAR 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  home- 
like atmosphere,  tliorough  and  efficient  training 
in  every  department  of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal 
.Tnd  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal  endowment  per- 
mits liberal  terms,  $375 — $475  per  year.  Special 
course    in    Domestic    Science. 

For    catalogue    and    information    address 

ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE,  Litt.D..  Principal 


Reopens   Wetinesday.   October  6th 

The  Veltin  School 

FOR  GIRLS 

160  and  162  West  74th  St.,  New  York 

A   Fireproof  Sanitary  School   Building. 

Classes  limited  to  twelve  pupils. 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

GENERAL  COURSE. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY. 

Unusual  advantages  in  French  are  offered 

in  every  class. 


WESTERN  RESERVE 
ACADEMY 


25  miles  from  Cleveland, 
dowment  and  equipm  nt. 
Preparation  for  any  college, 
ties  in  Agriculture.  Small 
Influences.  Moderate  Charges.  Write  for  book 
of  views  and  a  catalog.  Address  the  Secretary, 
Hudson,    Ohio. 


Million  dollar  en- 
New  Gymnasium. 
Unusual  opportuni- 
Classes.       Christian 


\diiiin  stration 
two  ye..rs  o 
urse   for   High    J 


Two  year  course  in  Business  Ad 

students   who   have   had 
college    work-four   year 
School  graduates-art 
graduates.        All 


,ced  work  for  college 
leads    to    degree. 


416  —  Northwestern  University  Building,  Chicago 


SALESMEN- Cily  or  Traveling  ^Z'll!^Z. 

Send  for  list  of  lines  and  full  particulars.  Prepare  in 
spare  time  to  earn  the  big  salaries — $2,500  to  $10,000 
a  year.  Employment  services  rendered  members.  National 
Salesmen's  Training  Association.     Dept.  160-K,  Chicago,  111. 


Book  on  Law  Free  II 


Write  today  for  our  new  ITl-page  book 

'  on  "The  Power  of  LawTraininfe."  It  carries 

SI- *.^iitiO>o<oV  a  vital  and  inapirinf?  messaKe  to  every  ambitious 

f^,:f^'^\\  man.    Find  outabout  the  opportunitieB  thatawait 

the  law  trained  man.     Find  out  how  you  can  learn 

from  masters  of  the  law  right  in  your  own  home. 

No  cbliKations.    The  book  ia  absolutely   FREE. 

nT)*]* A  T«HaV— ""'^  while  we  are  makinK  a 

V*rHe  lOaay-epecial  reduced  price  otter. 

American  Correspondenc*  Schcol  of  Law 
246C  Manhattan  Bldg.  Chicago,  Illinois 


THE    SXOIVE    SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-I-Iudson,     Box    5,    New  York 
FIFTY-FOURTH     YEAR 

A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open  Country.     Lower  School  for  Boys  9  to  12. 

LOCATION:     =0  miles  from  New  York,  on  a  spur  of  Storm  King  Mountain.  900  feet  above  sea  level.    Healthful,  invigorating, 
unusually  adapted  to  a  sane  and  simple  out-oi-door  life. 

WORK:     Preparation  for  College  or  Business  Life:  recent  graduates  in  12  leading  colleges.     Each' boy  studied  physically  ami 
ii;entally  to  increase  individual  emciency.     Small  classes:     A  teacher  for  every  seven  boys. 

ATHLETICS:     Two  helds  with  e:;cellen:  facilities  for  all  sports,  under  supervision  :  hiking,  woods  life,  swimming  pool. 
You  art  invitea  to  coyw;  ana  Si€  /or yourssij.      Cara.o^'  sent  oji  appncatio7l. 

^l^'^&Jii  E.  DUEBR,  Heaamaiter 
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You  Know  at  Least  Ten  People 

who  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  a  copy  of  THE 
INDEPENDENT  with  your  compliments.  If 
you  will  send  their  names  and  addresses  by  an 
early  mail,  we  shall  send  the  copies  promptly. 
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panions  that  the  people  of  Marion  who 
have  known  them  for  many  years  usu- 
aly  speak  of  "the  Hardings." 

Quite  aside  from  Marion's  natural 
pride  in  having  a  presidential  possibil- 
ity within  the  corporate  limits,  the 
people  there  are  very  fond  of  the  Hard- 
ings. Evidently  this  small  town  pub- 
lisher has  been  a  good  neighbor  and  a 
model  citizen.  In  walking  about  the 
streets  of  Marion  I  found  Harding's 
picture  in  a  window  of  nearly  every 
building  in  the  city,  whether  a  busi- 
ness house  or  home.  I  saw  only  two 
Cox  pictures.  One  was  in  the  office  of 
the  opposition  newspaper.  One  gets  the 
impression  that  Marion  is  about  90  per 
cent  for  Harding.  As  he  walks  about 
the  streets,  usually  in  the  company  of 
some  delegation,  he  waves  his  hand  to 
people  across  the  street  or  on  their 
front  porches  in  typical  small  town 
style.  They  wave  back  without  paying 
any  attention  to  the  crowd  accompany- 
ing their  neighbor.  They  are  used  to  it 
now.  Harding  is  pre-eminently  a  good 
neighbor  and  a  plain  sort  of  man. 
Somehow  I  got  the  impression  that  the 
friendly  greetings  along  the  way 
meant  more  to  him  than  the  visiting 
delegations.  He  is  a  very  modest,  shy, 
somewhat  diffident  sort  of  man.  I  can- 
not avoid  the  feeling  that  he  would  be 
just  as  well  pleased  to  go  on  with  his 
newspaper  business  and  not  have  to 
spend  so  much  time  away  from  home. 
Harding  has  one  of  the  most  impres- 
ive  countenances  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
fficial  campaign  portraits  of  him  are 
excellent  likenesses.  They  do  not — in- 
deed, they  could  not — exaggerate  the 
character  so  plainly  written  on  that 
face.  In  repose,  his  expression  is  rather 
sad.  He  is  a  tall  man,  with  a  large  head 
and  large  features.  His  is  the  face  of 
a  man  who  has  worked  hard,  both  with 
hands  and  brain,  who  has  struggled 
every  step  of  the  way  and  has  learned 
infinite  patience,  charity  of  judgment, 
mercy,  and  who  has  developed  a  mag- 
nificent character.  There  is  a  kindly 
twinkle  in  his  eyes.  He,  like  Cox,  is  an 
excellent  story  teller  and  loves  a  good 
story.  When  his  face  lights  up  with 
amusement  it  is  really  merry,  but  in 
repose  he  looks  the  part  of  statesman, 
thinker,  the  man  who  knows  long  years 
of  incessant  effort.  He  does  not  give  the 
impression  of  even  approximately  the 
boundless  energy  of  Cox,  but  rather  of 
a  man  who  would  like  to  take  things  a 
little  easier  but  for  his  inability  to  win 
the  argument  against  a  stern  con- 
science. There  is  something  Lincoln- 
esque  about  his  expi-ession ;  not  that 
he  resembles  Lincoln,  for  he  does  not, 
but  if  some  one  were  to  tell  me  that  he 
had  walked  five  miles  to  take  a  cus- 
tomer his  forgotten  change,  as  Lincoln 
did,  I  would  believe  the  story  without 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

He,  like  Cox,  has  been  able  to  keep 
his  employees.  There  is  a  tpadition 
around  the  office  of  the  Star  that  when 
new  ryen  come  to  work  in  the  editorial 
department  they  shall  hear  a  brief  lec- 
ture on  the  spirit  of  the  institution. 
Harding  has  delivered  that  lecture  a 
great  many  times,  and  now  his  man- 
aging  editor   carries   on   the   tradition. 
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The   lecture   has   been    written,   tho   it 

Avas  probably  never  delivered  twice  in 

■exactly  the  same  words.  As    it    has    been 

written  it  follows: 

Rememhek  tluMo  art'  two  sides  t<>  cvory 
qiu'stiou.  Gi't  them  botli 

Be  truthful.   tJet    the  fait.s. 

MlST.XKE.s  are  inevitable,  but  strive  for 
aifviracy.  I  would  rather  have  one  story 
exactly  right  than  a  luindred  half 
wrong. 

He  decent,  be   fair,   be  generous. 

Ho<KST — don't    knock. 

There's  good  in  everybody.  Bring  out  the 
good  in  everybody,  and  never  needlessly 
hurt  the  feelings  of  anybody. 

l.\  reiiorting  a  political  gathering  give  the 
facts,  tell  the  story  as  it  is.  not  as  you 
would  like  to  have  it.  Treat  all  parties 
alike. 

Ik  there's  any  politics  to  be  i»layed.  we 
will   play   it   in    our   editorial   cohnnns. 

Tre.\T  all   religious   matter  reverently. 

If  it  can  possibly  be  avoided  nevr  bring 
ignominy  to  an  innocent  wonum  or  child 
in  telling  of  the  misdeeds  or  misfortunes 
of  a"  relative.  Don't  wait  to  be  asked, 
but  do  it  without  the  asking.  And.  above 
all,  be  clean  and  never  let  a  dirty  word 
or  suggestive  st<n-y  get   into   type. 

I  want  this_  paper  so  conducted  that  it 
can  go  into  any  home  without  destroying 
the  innocence  of  anj'  child. 

That  creed  and  others  closely  similar 
to  it  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
American  newspaper  offices.  I  have 
been  familiar  with  such  expressions  as 
these  since  I  was  a  cub  reporter,  but 
all  newspapers  do  not  live  up  to  this 
creed  very  well.  A  close  examination  of 
the  files  of  the  Star  reveals  a  very  evi- 
dent desire  to  live  up  to  every  word  of 
that  creed  in  the  finest  spirit. 

One  of  the  old  timers  in  Marion  told 
me  an  interesting  story  i-bout  "the 
Harding's."  That  was  the  term  he  used. 
He  said  that  many  years  ago  a 
plumber  came  to  Marion  when  plumb- 
ers were  more  of  a  novelty  than  they 
are  now  and  that  Harding  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  plumber.  He  asked 
the  plumber  about  his  work  and  they 
struck  up  a  friendship  that  lasted  for 
some  years.  Eventually  the  plumber  left 
Marion.  Some  years  later  the  Hardings 
ran  across  him  by  accident  in  another 
city  and  learned  that  he  was  blind. 
They  made  sympathetic  inquiry  and 
discovered  that  his  blindness  could  eas- 
ily be  cured  by  a  simple  operation. 
They  immediately  financed  the  opera- 
tion, which  resulted  successfully.  Noth- 
ing would  ever  have  been  known  about 
it  in  Marion  but  for  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Harding  missed  a  reception  which  the 
townspeople  had  prepared  for  the  Sen- 
ator and  herself.  She  thought  courtesy 
required  that  she  should  be  present 
when  the  operation  was  performed  on 
the  blind  plumber.  The  old  timer  con- 
cluded his  story  by  saying:  "They've 
done  lots  of  things  like  that."  Perhaps 
this,  in  part,  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
the  business  men  of  Marion  bought 
pages  and  half  pages  by  the  dozen  in 
Harding's  newspaper  to  print  Hard- 
ing's picture,  when  he  was  nominated 
at  Chicago.  The  Star  very  seldom  makes 
any  reference  to  Harding's  political 
activities. 

The  fact  that  Mrs.  Harding  has 
played   an   important  part  in   the  suc- 


cess of  the  Star  seems  to  have  given 
her  husband  the  idea  that  there  is 
room  in  a  newspaper  office  for  women. 
Three  of  the  reporters  on  the  Star  are 
women.  Two  of  the  eight  linotype  op- 
erators are  women.  There  are  women 
in  every  office  and  every  department  of 
the  newspaper.  There  are  nearly  as 
many  women  in  the  office  of  the  Star 
as  men. 

SUMMING  up  my  impressions  of  these 
two  men  1  would  say  that  each  is  in  his 
own  way  a  type  of  the  more  than  ordi- 
narily successful  American  newspaper 
man  with  both  editorial  and  business 
ability — that  each  has  been  drawn  into 
politics  more  because  journalism  and 
politics  are  such  close  neighbors  in 
Ohio  than  because  of  any  original  in- 
tention to  seek  public  office.  Common 
sense  and  charact  •  are  the  most  no- 
table characteristics  of  each  man. 
Leaving  aside  all  questions  of  platform 
and  party  affiliation,  and  judging  them 
simply  as  two  editors,  one  of  whom 
will  soon  be  President  of  the  United 
States,  my  personal  feeling  is  that 
either  one  will  make  an  excellent  Pres- 
ident. Neither  has,  so  far  as  one  can 
now  judge,  elements  of  greatness  which 
show  promise  of  linking  them  with  the 
greatest  American  statesmen.  But  they 
both  have  those  elements  of  sanity, 
common  sense,  appreciation  of  the  or- 
dinary life  of  the  ordinary  American, 
which  all  our  greatest  Presidents  have 
had.  They  are  of  the  people  and  close 
to  the  soil.  There  is  nothing  awe  in- 
spiring about  either  of  them.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  their 
equals  exist  by  the  thousands  from 
Maine  to  California.  I  think  they  would 
be  the  first  to  assert  vehemently  that 
this  statement  is  true  and  that  they 
have  been  chosen  by  the  turn  of  for- 
tune's wheel  in  the  great  gamble  of 
politics. 

They  are  not  the  types  of  men  I 
would  expect  to  bring  some  great  mes- 
sage to  the  American  nation.  It  will 
astonish  me  if  either  of  them  makes  a 
great  issue  in  American  public  affairs 
by  introducing  some  new  thought.  But 
each  of  them,  none  the  less,  has 
within  him  powers  that  will  enable  him 
to  rise  to  greatness  should  the  emer- 
gency present.  They  are  plain  men, 
conscious  of  their  limitations,  harbor- 
ing no  illusions  of  greatness.  But  such 
men  have  in  times  past  made  for  them- 
selves immortal  fame  when  fortune 
willed  them  the  crisis  that  made  op- 
portunity. 

In  looking  over  the  files  of  the  Mar- 
ion Star  I  read  an  editorial  in  the  issue 
of  March  22,  1917,  in  which  the  asser- 
tion was  made  that  "the  cranks  of  the 
country"  won  the  election  of  1916,  but 
that  the  nation  would  learn  a  lesson  it 
would  not  soon  forget,  and  that  the 
nation  would  go  back  to  plain  old-fash- 
ioned Americans  in  1920.  We  will  omit 
the  partizan  reference  to  the  present 
administration  and  pass  comment  only 
on  the  prediction:  the  sort  of  men  the 
Star  said  in  that  editorial,  published 
March  22,  1917,  would  be  the  choice  of 
the  people  in  1920,  Cox  and  Harding 
both  are. 


JYWJvJUY  STITUTE 

MONTHLY 

Continuing  The  Chrittian  Worker!  Magazine 

Beginning  September.  1920.  we  enlarge  the 
magazine  to  three  column*,  and  improve  it 
in  many  wayi. 

Our  Oclolicr  issue  will  contnin  Rcveral  coii- 
Irihulioiis    iif    I'xci'ptioiinl    iiitcrt'st    and    value, 

uriionK    llii'Mi    (II 1    whicli    Dr.    .1.    11.    Kiilslipii 

1ms    put     iiniili     ijii-c.     cMlillcil 

"The  Downward   Drift  of  Christian  Thought." 

This  will  l)c  supiilcniciitcd  by  one  from  our 
ICdinhurKh  correspondent,  the  Rev.  W.  Craliaui 
SiroKKie,    liciuK   a    scliolaii.v 

"Review  of   Professor  Puake's  One-Volume 
Commentary," 

sUowiuK  its  e.vceedincl.v  dangerous  eliaracter 
from  a  doctrinal  point  of  view.  AssuminK  it 
ti)  have  a  wide  readini;,  Mr.  Si-ro(;t;ie  says  it 
will  prove  "a  set-hack  to  a  true  spiritual  re- 
vival more  than  any  otlier  single  volume  of 
our    time." 

A  New  Knfc'land  pastor  sends  us  a  Kood 
working    homily    <in 

"Three    Phrases    Descriptive   of    the 
Christian   Life." 

The  issue  will  also  contain  an  iinitsuul  bio- 
graphical study  by  I'rinciiial  W.  C.  Stevens  of 
Midland   Hilde  Siliool,    Kansas   City,   on 

"Noah,   and  What  God  Thought  of  Kim." 

We  prefer  to  (live  our  readers  new  and  fresli 
matter  each  month,  ratlicr  tlian  reprints  from 
old  books  and  otlier  imblications,  but  occa- 
sionally such  a  reprint  has  a  rare  and  present 
value,  such  as  Professor  Robert  Dick  Wil- 
son's article  on 

WTiat  Does   "The   Sun   Stood   Still"   Mean? 

Tliis  appeared  in  the  rrinccton  The(ilof;i<-al 
Review  about  two  .years  ajio,  and  we  have 
been  awaiting  a  Kood  opportunity  to  place  it 
before  our  readers. 

Rut  tlie  above  is  a  small  part  of  what  we 
liave  in  store,  as  manuscripts  ar<'  already  in 
our  hands  of  articles  and  original  reports  of 
addresses  b.v  such  Christian  educators,  Rible 
ti'achers,  pastors  and  evangelists  as  the  fol- 
lowing: I'riiicipal  T.  R.  O'Meara,  Dean  R.  A. 
Torrcy,  Rev.  W.  H.  (Jriflitli  Thomas,  Rev.  A. 
H.  Wincliestcr,  Rev.  Lewis  Sperr.v  Chafer, 
Rev.  (Jeorce  K.  (Juille,  Rev.  Leon  W.  Tucker, 
Rev.  A.  E.  Thompson,  Rev.  .John  Timothy 
Stone,  Evangelist  L.  W.  Munhall,  Evangelist 
W.  E.  Biederwolf,  Evangelist  Charles  Inglis 
and   others.  ■  , 

Please  tell  your  friends  about  our  new 
name.  The  Moody  Bible  Institute  Moifthl.v, 
and    the   price,   $2.00   a   year,   20   cents   a   copy. 

Moody  Bible  Institute  Monthly 
135  Institute  Place  Chicago,  111. 


ADIRONDACKS 

Grand  View 
Hotel 

LAKE  PLACID,  N.  Y. 

OPEN  JUNE  TO  OCTOBER 


One  of  the  largest  atid  best  conducted 
hotels  in  the  Adirondack  region;  hotel 
grounds  extend  over  400  acres;  overlooking 
two  beautiful  lakes;  with  a  range  of  moun- 
tain peaks  in  every  direction;  refined  home 
comforts  and  surroundings;  elevator;  rooms 
with   bath. 

Cuisine  of  Superlative  Goodness 

All  Outdoor  Diversions  for 
Young  and  Old 

The  ideal  place  for  rest  or  the  strenuous 
life.  Everything  to-  your  liking  with  crea- 
ture comforts  to  make  yotjr  holiday  benefi- 
cial and  delightful. 

For   particulars   address 

M.  B.  Mardiall,  Manager,  Lake  Piacfd,  N.  Y. 
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trust  capacities.  It  receives  deposits  subject  to  clieck  and  allows  interest  ( 
other  property.  re.d  and  personal,  for  esiates.  corporations  and  individua. 
as  Registiar  and  Transfer  Agent  for  corporate  lionds  and  stocks. 
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WILLIAM  M.   KINGSLEY.   First  Vice-President 
WILLIAMSON  PELL.   Vice-President 
WILFRED  J.  WORCESTER    Secretary 
FREDERIC  W.  ROBBERT.  Asst.  Secretary 
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nittee.  Court  Depositary  and  in  all  other  recognize*' i 
daily  balances.  It  lioldsand  manages  securities  and 
,  and  acts  as  Trustee  under  corporate  mortgages,  and 

CHARLES   A.   EDWARDS,  Asst.  Secretary 
ROBERT  S.   OSBORNE,  Asst.  Secretary 
WILLIAM  C.   LEH.  Asst.  Secretary 
THOMAS  H.  WILSON.  Asst.  Secretary 
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WM. ROCKEFELLER 
FRANK  LYMAN 
JOHN  J.  PHHLPS 
LEWIS  CASS  LEDYARD 


JOHN  A.  STEWART.  Chairman  of  Board 

LYMAN  J.  GAGE  ARTHUR  CURTISS  JAMES  CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS.  JR. 

PAYNE  WHITNEY  WILLIAM  M.  KINGSLEY  HENRY  W.  de  FOREST 

EDWARD  W.SHELDON       WILLIAM    STEWART  TOD  WM.  VINCENT  ASTOR 

CHAUNCEY  KEEP  OGDEN  MILLS  WILLIAM  SLOANE 


What  return 

do  you  get 

for  your  savings? 

In  former  years  ii'.'i  was  considered  a 
big  return  witliout  taking  undue  risk. 
Now.  wlien  (Juvernment  bonds  yitid  this 
and  when  the  premier  bonds  of  Euro- 
pean nations  may  be  bought  at  far  more 
attractive  yields  with  possibilities  for 
greater  proflts  than  have  been  offered  in 
many  deo.ides  it  may  be  well  to  consult 
these   opportunities. 

Our  Special  Monthly  Instalment  Plan 
increases  your  iiuinediate  purchasing 
power  by  enabling  you  to  pay  20%  down 
and  10  91"  a  month  and  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  present  attractive  piices  of 
these    Foreign    Issues. 

Send    for   our   Book  F.G.B.-23,    aLso   ask 

for    88-L.L.    which  gives    details    of   our 

Monthly  Instalment  Plan  and  its  special 
privileges. 


DUNHAM  £|a 

W^^       Investment  Securities       ^^^ 
43  Exchangfe  Place  New  York 

Telephones  8300-16  Hanover 


The  United  States  Life 
Insurance  Company 

in  the  City  of  New  York 

Organized  1850.  Non-Participating 
Policies  only.  Over  Forty-five 
Million  Dollars  Paid  to  Policyhold- 
ers. 

John  P.  Munn,  \l.  D ,  President. 

Good  territory  open  for  high  class,  personal 
producers,  under  direct  contracts  with  the 
Conipajiy.  Address  Home  Office,  277 
Broadway,    New    York    City. 


Higher  Interest  Rates 

Owing  to  a  general  advance  in  interest 
rates,  we  shall  for  a  short  time  at  least, 
be  able  to  get  Seven  Per  Cent  for  our 
customers  on  First  Mortgage  Loans. 
We  suggest  that  you  take  advantage  of 
this  and  arrange  to  take  some  of  these 
loans  at  thehigherrate.  Good  loans  are 
offering.  Write  for  Loan  List  No.  710 

Perkins  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  oft'ered  tliere 
are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism.  Absolute 
safety  is  tlie  first  reciuisite  and  adequate  and  uni- 
form return  e<iually  important,  and  these  secni 
incompatible.  Aside  from  government  bunds,  the 
return  under  which  is  small,  there  is  nothing  more 
sure  and  certain  tlian  an  aimuity  witli  the 
METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by 
which  the  income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  life- 
time is  larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for  sav- 
ings, or  invested  in  securities  giving  reasonable 
safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $5,000  by  a  man  aged 
67  would  provide  an  annual  income  of  $623.00 
absolutely  beyond  nueslion  of  doubt.  The  Annuity 
Department.  METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANT,  New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  tlie  rt-tuni 
at  any   age,   male  or   female. 


HONOR  ROLLS  AND 
MEMORL^L  TABLETS 


S£ND   FOR   FREE  BOOKLET   OF  DESIGNS 


JohhPolachek 
rronze&iron© 

494    HANCOCK    ST.  LONG   ISLAND  CITY.  NY 


AAK 


Cat  ODt  this  ad  and  nail  it  to  ns,  with  year  name  and 
address  (no  money);  and  wo  will  send  you  our  FAMOUS 
KARNAK  RAZOR  by  return  mail,  postpaid.  You  may  use 
the  razor  for  30  davs  FREE;  then  if  you  like  it,  pay  na 
$1.85.  If  youdon'tlikeitretumit.  SEND  NO  MONEY. 
MORE  COMPANY.    Dept.  350     St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TABLETS 


BRONZE 

FREE  BOOK  OF  DESIGNS 

Jno.  'Williams.  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry 

(Dept.  24.)  556  "W.  27th  St..  New  York  City 


Stop  the  Leaks  That  Keep  You  Poor 

S;iving   money    is    hard    work    until    you    get    the   secret.      No    matter    how    large    or    how 
small  your   income  you  will   never  save  as  much  as  you  should   until   you  get  the  knack. 

If  the  average  business  were  operated  on  the  haphazard  basis  on  which  our  household 
finances  are  run,  there  would  be  fifty  times  as  many  bankrupts.  The  truth,  whether  we  ad- 
mit it  or  not,  is  that  very  few  families  know  where  their  mo.ney  goes.  At  the  end  of  eacli 
year  we  find  ourselves  little  better  off,  if  any,  than  at  the  beginning.  We  have  earned 
$800  or  $1,500  or  $5,000,  yet  practically  all  has  been  spent — and  the  pitiful  part  of  it  is 
we  have   nothing  to   show   for  it! 

New  Method  Makes  Saving  a  Pleasure  Instead  of  a  Hardship 

If  you  are  interested,  write  for  free  booklet  called  "How  We  Stopped  the  Leaks  That 
Kept   Us  Poor." 

THE    INDEPENDENT,  311    Sixth   Avenue,   New   York 


The  Law  and  the  Profits 

(Continued  from  page  28U) 

of  persons  willing  to  work  and  seek- 
ing- work,  but  deprived  of  work  be- 
cause of  the  consideration  of  profits. 
In  a  word,  profits  will  not  continue  to 
be  the  primary  consideration  in  -indus- 
try, whether  private  or  "affected  with 
a  public  interest,"  for  all  industry  will 
be  held  to  be  charged  with  a  public  in- 
terest, as  all  industry  necessarily  is. 

At  Chicago  a  powerful  group  of  big 
business  magnates,  assembled  at  the 
Blackstone  Hotel  to  keep  a  hand  on 
the  Republican  national  convention, 
decided  unanimously  against  the 
Kansas  Industrial  Court  Act.  At 
Montreal  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  also  unanimously  decided  against 
it.  I  do  not  believe  the  Industrial  Court 
Act  is  the  solution  of  industrial  un- 
rest, but  it  has  broken  thru  tradition- 
al industrial  ideas  in  a  revolutionary 
way,  and  it  has  extended  the  principle, 
beyond  the  line  of  public  utilities,  of 
the  public  interest  or  "cost  of  the 
service"  as  opposed  to  "value  of  the 
service,"  and  in  these  respects  it  is  in 
line  with  social  evolution  and  ominous 
to  industrial  autocracy.  It  is  another 
step  taken  in  the  slow  progress  of  man 
in  his  human  right  to  live  and  pursue 
his  happiness,  against  the  rights  of 
private  property. 

Is  the  trend  then  toward  state  so- 
cialism? It  is  if  it  is  not  properly  di- 
rected. But  the  goal  is  not  necessarily 
state  socialism,  and  ought  not  to  be. 

During  the  war  the  state  did  assume 
a  direct  overlordship  of  industry,  in 
order  to  shape  it  to  certain  desired 
ends.  These,  however,  are  not  the  ends 
of  peace-time  industry.  The  purpose 
of  wartime  direction  is  concentration 
of  industry  with  a  vie\-  to  production 
of  war  supplies.  The  methods  of  war 
are  not  those  of  peace.  We  employ  dif- 
ferent methods,  but  we  do  not  accept 
different  principles  in  war  than  in 
peace.  Principles  remain  the  same,  and 
the  principle  underlying  the  shifting  to 
war  methods  of  control  of  industrial- 
ism is  the  principle  I  have  mentioned, 
that  industry  is  a  servant  of  the  pub- 
lic and  exists  to  produce  and  serve  and 
not  primarily  for  a  profi-t,  but  profit 
is  incidental,  as  in  the  case  of  rail- 
roads, to  well  conducted  industry. 

That  such  regulation  of  industry  by 
law  or  by  acceptance  of  the  rule  of  ren- 
dering public  service  is  not  socialism  is- 
evident  from  the  railroad  status.  When 
transportation  was  under  Government 
operation  the  criticism  directed  upon  it 
was  that  Government  management  was 
the  negation  of  good  management  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  an  incentive 
to  initiative.  But  when  the  railroads 
were  turned  back  to  private  operation, 
under  Government  control,  there  was 
a  sigh  of  relief  on  the  part  of  indus- 
trial leaders,  because  they  recognized 
that  the  incentive  to  initiative  and  ef- 
ficiency was  not  destroyed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Esch-Cummins  Act. 
This  incentive,  of  course,  is  profit.  But 
in  this  case  only  a  "reasonable"  profit. 

If  in  railroads  a  "reasonable"  profit 
is    a    sufficient    incentive    to    efficiency 
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and  gives  scope  for  full  initiative,  then 
so  are  "reasonable"  profits  in  what  are 
now  regarded  as  clearly  private  in- 
dustry a  sufficient  incentive,  tho  these 
profits  may  vary  in  different  indus- 
tries with  the  variable  risk  in  them. 

Roger  Babson  describes  going  into 
a  great  metropolitan  bank,  marching 
up  and  down  before  which  were  sol- 
diers with  rifles.  "Everything  was 
guarded  as  if  this  were  the  most 
sacred  spot  in  America."  It  w..;s  not  a 
home.  On  his  way  he  happened  to  see  a 
mother,  a  grandmother  and  several 
children  being  evicted  from  a  home. 
"As  I  sat  in  my  office  later,"  he  writes, 
"a  vision  came  to  my  mind  of  the  Bol- 
shevist. For  the  first  time  I  momen- 
tarily caught  his  point  of  view — that 
this  Government  is  organized  to  pro- 
tect property  rather  than  people." 

The  remedy  for  profiteering  is  to 
convince  industry,  by  force  of  law  if 
necessary,  that  industry  is  not  con- 
ducted first  of  all  for  profit,  but  as  a 
public  service,  that  employment  and 
production  are  primary  obligations 
that  it  must  assume,  and  that  it  is  a 
servant — not  in  any  sense  a  master. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  League  or  Bolshevism  ? 
We  Must  Choose 

{Continued  from  page  235) 
face  with  the  internationalism  of  men 
who  have  taken  things  into  their  own 
hands. 

In  the  United  States  we  have,  as 
yet,  seen  no  marked  tendency  in  this 
si  direction,  but  thei-e  is  a  lesson  for  us 
in  the  things  that  have  come  to  pass  in 
Europe.  We  can  no  longer  ignore  the 
fact  that  Russia's  millions  are  thoroly 
committed  to  the  communistic  theory. 
France  and  Italy  are  coming  increas- 
ingly under  the  control  of  socialistic 
ideas  and  socialistic  leaders.  No  other 
leaders  can  long  hold  control  in  the 
existing  state  of  public  opinion  in  those 
countries.  Germany  has  been  reorgan- 
ized into  a  socialistic  nation  of  75,- 
000,000  souls.  We  are  impressed  with 
the  growi;h  of  socialism  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  adoption  of  socialistic 
ideas  by   British  statesmen. 

For  this  development  in  the  nations 
of  Europe,  war  and  preparations  for 
war,  the  burdens  and  the  horrors  of 
war  are  largely  responsible.  It  spreads 
across  frontiers  as  readily  as  trade  and 
commerce  and  much  more  irresistibly. 
If  war  and  war  preparations  are  to 
continue  to  be  the  principal  business  I 
and  the  chief  expense  of  national  gov- 
ernment, we  will  not  be  immune  from 
the  development  of  socialism  and  Bol- 
shevism on  an  impressive  scale  in  the 
United  States.  It  will  not  be  confined 
as  in  the  past  to  soap  box  oratory.  It 
will  seize  the  political  power. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  choose  between  the  in- 
ternationalism of  a  League  of  Nations, 
a  society  of  states  whose  standards  are 
mutual  protection,  with  honor,  justice, 
liberty  and  self-government,  and  the 
internationalism   of   the   Bolshevist. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


if^ 


Travel 
^^     A\4iere  you  ^vant 
and  how  you  \van-t 

to  far  away  corners  in  picturesque  America, 
historic  European  bypaths,  or  the  golden  vistas 
of  the  Orient;  travel  by  water,  rail  or  highway, 
or  take  the  trail  on  foot — you  will  travel  in 
financial  comfort  and  security  if  you  carry  your 
funds  in  the  form  cf 

t*  rf      Y>       X^'     American     /^t 

J\,*xj  *A  AssTciltfon  v^necjues 

Safer  than  money.       Self-identifying.       Accepted  universally. 

AN  arrangement  has  been  made  through  the 
L  Bankers  Trust  Company's  foreign  service 
whereby  travelers  upon  their  arrival  in  Europe 
have  the  privilege  of  exchanging  the  A.  Bo  A. 
Cheques  which  they  bring  with  them  for  other 
A.  B.  A.  Cheques  payable  in  pounds,  francs, 
lire,  etc.,  as  their  needs  may  require,  at  the  rates 
current  on  the  day  cf  exchange.  Through  this 
service  the  traveler  may  obtain  the  best  rates  of 
exchange  that  the  market  allows. 

Issued  in  denominations  of  $io,  $20,  $^0  and 
$100  in  convenient  leather  wallets — at  almost 
any  bank  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

For  full  information  ivrite  to 

Bankers  Trust  Company 

New  York   City 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Four  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds 
Due  March  1.  1936 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  September  1,  1920,  at  the  office  or 
agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Bos- 
ton, will  be  paid  in  New  York  at  the  Bankers 
Trust    Corapanv,    16   Wall    Street. 

G.    D.    MILNE,   Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Four  and  One-Half  Per  Cent.  Cold  Bonds 
Due  March  1    1933 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  September  1,  1920,  at  the  office  or 
agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Bos- 
ton, will  be  paid  in  New  York  at  the  Bankers 
Trust    Companv,    16   Wall    Street. 

G.    D.    MILNE,   Treasurer. 

American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

A   dividend   of   Two   Dollars   per   share 

will  be  paid  on  Friday,  October   15,  1920, 

to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 

business  on   Monday,   September  20,   1920. 

G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 


MERGZNTHALER   LINOTYPE    COMPANY 
Brooklvn,   N.   Y.,   August  17,  1920. 
DIVIDEND    99. 
A  regular  quarterly   dividend  of  2V2   per  cent  on 
the    capital   stock   of   Mergenthaler    Linotype    Com- 
pany  will   be   paid   on   September  30,    1920,    to    the 
stockholders  of  record  as  they  appear  at  the  close 
of   business   on   September   7,    1920.      The   Transfer 
Books  will  not   be   closed. 

.IDS.   T.   MACKEY,  Treasurer. 


Talk  Convincingly — 

and  the  World  Is  At 

Your  Feet 


TX7HY  can  one  man  sell 
where  another  fails  ? 
Why  can  one  man  get  the 
^ought-after  job  when  an- 
other, better  quahfied,  is 
lurned  down?  Why  does 
everyone  "beheve  in"  one 
man  and  have  no  confidence 
in  another,  who  really  has 
as  much  abihty?  The  thing 
ihat  counts  is  not  only  what 
you  say  but  how  yon  say  it. 
\  f  you  arc  interested,  write 
for  our  free  booklet  called 
"The  Secret  of  Being  a 
Convincing  Talker — How  I 
Learned  it  in  One  Evening." 
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Don't  Keep  Your  Eye  on  the  Ball 


{Continued  from  page  238) 


not  difficult  with  a  little  practice  to 
regulate  it.  Then  one  has,  practically, 
the  stroke  that  is  Hary  Vardon's  sta- 
ple shot.  It  has  the  merit,  too,  of  being 
a  most  reliable  stroke  when  one  has 
acquired  the  knack. 

There  is  still  another  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance,  wherein,  by  the 
way,  all  the  greatest  players  of  the 
world,  including  Braid  Taylor  and 
Vardon,  mislead  their  readers.  TTiat 
is  the  management  of  one's  weight 
during  the  swing. 

The  triumvirate  are  agreed  that  in 
addressing  the  ball  one  should  have 
one's  weight  distributed  equally  be- 
tween the  two  feet.  They  say  that, 
thereafter,  during  the  upward  swing, 
one  must  not  move  one's  head  nor  hips; 
yet,  they  tell  us  that,  by  some  inscrut- 
able means,  at  the  top  of  the  swing  the 
tceight  goes  on  to  the  right,  leg. 

This  is,  of  course,  simply  an  impos- 
sibility. They  do  not  even  attempt  to 
carry  out  in  their  own  play  what  they 
say  in  their  books.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  weight  in  the  swing  never  goes  on 
to  the  right  leg.  It  cannot  do  so  if  one 
follows  the  directions  for  the  swing, 
but  it  is  needless  to  encumber  one's 
mind,  in  play,  with  countless  things  to 
remember.  The  secret  of  managing 
one's  weight  in  the  golf-stroke  is  to 
give  half  of  it  to  each  foot.  It  is  im- 
possible to  improve  on  that  idea;  main- 
taining that  idea,  which  connotes  keep- 
ing one's  head  quite  still  during  the 
drive,  means  that  at  the  top  of  the 
swing  there  will  be,  if  anything,  a  little 
more  weight  on  the  left  foot  than  on 
the  right. 

Included  in  this  question  of  weight 
is  the  old,  old  admonition  about  keep- 
ing one's  eye  on  the  ball,  that  has  been 
done  to  death.  Keeping  one's  eye  on  the 
ball  would  be  useless  unless  one  kept 
one's  head  steady.  One  might  gaze 
steadfastly  at  the  ball,  but  if  one 
ducked  one's  head  or  lifted  it,  the 
stroke  would  be  ruined,  as  many  are. 
It  is  keeping  one's  head  still  that  is 
important.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  eye 
has  fulfilled  its  function  so  long  before 
it  gets  to  the  ball  that  therein  lies  the 
great  danger.  The  eye  desires  to  antici- 
pate the  flight  of  the  ball,  and  one  must 
fight  against  that  tendency. 

The  young  professional,  Hayes  of 
Newport,  can  drive  a  fine  ball  with  his 
eyes  shut  and  his  face  turned  up  to  the 
sky.  I  have  seen  him  do  it  repeatedly. 

Vardon  says,  quite  rightly,  that, 
as  one  hits  the  ball,  the  head  should 
come  up  and  turn  naturally.  Unless  it 
does  so,  one  is  apt  to  check  the  follow 
thru. 

In  the  upward  swing  it  is  important 
to  let  the  hands  lead  the  body.  In  other 
words,  do  not  let  the  body  "get  in 
front."  The  importance  of  this  is  seen 
in  the  downward  swing  which  is  the 
converse  of  the  upward.  James  Sherlock 
says,  and  it  has  never  been  better  ex- 
pressed, that  the  club  should  be 
"picked  up"  and  carried  back  a  long 
way  before   the   forearms  begin  to  turn. 

After  all,  one  of  the  most  important 


things  in  golf  is  to  be  perfectly  natural. 
The  more  natural  we  are,  the  less  we 
have  to  think  of  at  the  time  we  are 
making  the  stroke.  There  is  really  no 
time  to  think  of  anything  except  hit- 
ting the  ball. 

The  downward  swing  starts  before 
the  upward  swing  is  finished.  This  is 
a  paradox,  but  it  is  very  sound  golf. 
The  fact  is  that  the  body  starts  to  re- 
turn toward  the  ball  before  the  club 
head  has  reached  its  lowest  point  in 
the  upward  swing.  Look  at  the  motion 
pictures  of  the  famous  players  and  you 
will  see  that,  in  nearly  every  case,  at 
the  top  of  the  swing  the  driver  sinks 
a  little  below  the  horizontal.  Then  look 
at  their  bodies  and  you  will  be  sur- 
prized to  see  how  much  they  have  start- 
ed to  unwind  before  the  club  has  start- 
ed to  return. 

This  statement  is  sure  to  be  much 
debated,  but  it  is  true  beyond  doubt. 
As  the  hands  lead  the  body  back  and 
away  from  the  ball,  so,  conversely,  does 
the  body  lead  the  hands  back  to  the 
ball.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  the  body 
has  started  the  downward  stroke  be- 
fore the  arms  have  finished  the  up- 
ward stroke.  That  is  one  of  the  secrets 
of  the  beautiful  rhythm  of  the  perfect 
golf  stroke.  There  is  no  stopping,  no 
jerking  at  the  top  of  the  swing;  the 
upward  stroke  is  insensibly  merged  in 
the  downward  stroke,  so  that  the  clos- 
est observer,  even  a  camera  at  fifteen- 
hundredths  of  a  second,  cannot  find 
anything  disjointed  in  the  movement. 

Another  bit  of  advice  which  is  most 
wofully  neglected  by  many  teachers  is 
that  at  the  top  of  the  swing  one's 
wrists  should  be  underneath  the  shaft. 
One  must  remember  that,  in  the  down- 
ward swing,  altho  the  player  wants  to 
hit  the  ball,  the  throw  or  force  of  the 
club  is  backward  (away  from  the  hole) 
and  dozcntvard,  so  one  must  be  under- 
neath the  shaft.  It  is  impossible  to  ex- 
aggerate the  importance  of  this  much 
neglected  principle. 

There  are  many  other  important  con- 
siderations, but  these  are  the  prime  es- 
sentials in  the  drive,  the  stroke  where- 
in all  men — and  women — most  desire 
to  excel.  They  are  fundamental,  and 
yet  so  simple  that,  once  grasped,  they 
are  used  subconsciously. 

Take  a  concrete  case  to  illustrate  the 
point.  We  ought  to  give  up  the  old  and 
foolish  idea  that  the  left  is  the  master- 
hand  in  golf.  That  has  ruined  more 
potential  golfers  than  any  other  fetish 
of  the  games  of  fetishes.  The  truth  is 
that  the  right  is  the  master  hand  in 
golf.  When  one  has  got  that  into  his 
head,  one  does  not  need  to  think  of  it 
any  longer,  for  it  is  natural.  One  just 
does  it,  without  any  thought  of  allo- 
cating so  much  power  to  each  hand, 
and  the  result  is  good,  while  it  is  fatal 
voluntarily  to  make  the  left  hand  in- 
terfere where  it  is  not  useful. 

The  secret  of  teaching  golf  is  to  im- 
press upon  the  golfer. that  there  are  an 
amazing  number  of  things  which  it  is 
expedient,  after  one  has  addressed  the 
ball,  to  forget. 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

Geouc.e  r.EKNARi)  Shav — I  am  a  Clas- 
sic. 

CONSTAME  BiNNEY — 1  simply  lovo  raw 
eggs. 

Madame  Nazimov.\ — No  part  <>i  mv  is 
dead. 

Governor  Cox — I  am  not  tied  to  m.v 
front  porch. 

QfEEX  Marie  of  Himama — Smile 
wheu  your  head  is  achiug. 

Lady  Duff-CiORDON  —  Immodesty  iu 
dress  is  ruinous  to  woman's  charm. 

David  W.  Griffith — A  man's  heart  has 
much  to  do  with  his  business  deals. 

Rev.  George  Chalmers  Richmond — 
This  world  is  not  in  love  with  Thee,  Oh 
God. 

Roy  K.  Moulton — I  uovvv  ^<'t  tired  ol 
the  beauties  of  Coney  Island.  I  never  go 
there. 

Commissioner  Wallis — The  people 
who  come  here  are  neither  beggars  nor 
prisoners. 

Neal  R.  0'Har.\ — Now  a  question 
whether  Lipton  or  Ponzi  is  the  world's 
best  loser. 

H.  G.  Wells — Women's  vote  has  tem- 
porarily added  to  the  forces  of  reaction 
in  England. 

King  Alfonso — I  am  a  Spaniard, 
which  does  not  preclude  me  from  loving 
you  all  equally. 

W.  L.  George — The  world  belongs  to 
men  because  to  men  love  is  not  ?o  impor- 
tant as  to  women. 

Calvin  Coolidge — We  must  eternally 
smite  the  rock  of  public  conscience  if  the 
waters  of  patriotism  are  to  pour  forth. 

Michael  Monahan — To  have  nothing 
to  say  and  to  say  it  at  all  hazards,  passes 
for  much  that  is  called  achievement  in 
literature: 

Daniel  Willard — The  recent  increase 
in  rates  allowed  to  the  railroads  will  have 
a  tendency  to  reduce  prices  rather  than 
increase  them. 

Lady      Astor— Women's      equality  of 

moral    courage    is    essential    in    public  life 

tp   help    the   growth   of   better   social  and 
international  relations. 

Gvglielmo  Ferrero — ^Why  has  man  no 
longer  time  to  sleep  when  he  can  today 
produce  in  an  hour  what  his  fathers  could 
not  produce  in  a  month? 

CnoLLY  Knickerbocker — I  never  could 
quite  understand  why  the  socially  ambi- 
tious ones  always  select  Southampton  as 
a   summer   camping   ground. 

Miss  Fannie  Wolfson — There  is  no 
reason  why  romance  stamped  with  the 
official  O.  K.  of  the  U.  S.  A.  should  not 
be  as  attractive  as  any  other  kind. 

F.  L.  Mtjlford — The  essentials  of  a 
good  home  are  a  man  and  woman  re- 
solved by  their  mutual  efforts  to  make  this 
world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live,  and  a 
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structure  that  will  protect  life  and  health 
from    undue   exposure   to   the   oloinents. 

Willis  C.  Cook,  Republican  National 
Committeeman  from  South  Dakota — The 
Democrats  nominated  the  wettest  kind  be- 
cause he  was  the  wettest  kind  and  because 
all  the  wets  wanted  him  and  they  made 
a  wet  platform  in  wet  territory  and  a  dry 
platform  iu  dry  territory. 

New  Plays 

The  Girl  with  the  Carmine  Lips.  Lip- 
stick and  slapstick  farce ;  largely  liquor 
and   lingerie.    (Punch   and  Judy   Theater.) 

The  Checkerboard.  A  queer  mixture  of 
melodrama,  farce  and  Russian  dancers. 
Prettily  staged.  (Thirty-ninth  Street 
Theater.) 

The  Cave  Girl,  by  George  Middleton. 
Clean  and  clever  comedy ;  well  written, 
well  acted  and  well  mounted.  As  sure  a 
success  as  the  author's  "Adam  and  Eva" 
and  "Polly  with  a  Past."  (Longacre  Thea- 
ter.) 

The  Bat,  by  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  and 
Avery  Hop  wood.  A  perfect  play  for  the 
detective  story  habitue.  It  keeps  the  audi- 
ence on  edge  with  one  exciting  episode  after 
another  and  leads  skilfully  to  an  altogether 
unexpected  denouement.  May  Vokes  as 
"Lizzie"  breaks  the  tension  with  some 
really   funny   comedy.    (Morosco  Theater.) 

Daisy  to  Her  Father 

Dearest  Father — I  just  never,  expect 
to  get  thru  acknowledging  all  the  wonder- 
ful and  thoughtful  things  you  do  for  me. 

When  the  first  issue  of  The  Independent 
to  which  you  subscribed  came  to  me  here 
at  college,  I  thanked  you,  but  entirely  in 
the  spirit  of  your  thoughtfulness  in  seeing 
to  it  that  I  had  plenty  of  reading  matter 
at  hand.  It  has  only  just  this  evening  come 
to  me.  Daddy,  that  all  the  oi)inions  I  have 
"spouted"  in  the  last  two  months  that  have 
gained  me  such  a  deliciously  gratifying 
reputation  as  a  young  lady  who  is  up  on 
things,  are  the  result  of  my  reading  The 
Independent. 

But,  Daddy,  I'm  afraid  you  have  come 
a  cropper  in  one  respect ;  you're  going  to 
find  me  a  most  terrific  debater  on  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day  when  I  get  back ! 

It  used  to  embarrass  me  so  when  the 
boys  talked  of  the  situation  in  Russia, 
American  political  developments,  commun- 
ists and  the  other  big  topics  of  the  day,  but 
now,  thanks  to  The  Independent,  I  am  the 
proud  possessor  of  opinions  on  these  and 
many  other  of  the  live  topics  of  the  day. 

Think  of  it,  Daddy,  when  Billy  came 
down  for  the  week  end  in  his  sizzling  Stutz, 
I  was  able,  while  riding  with  him,  to  dis- 
course quite  authoritatively  on  the  impetus 
that  Uncle  Sam  has  given  the  good  roads 
movement  by  cooperating  with  our  state 
governments  iu   highway  improvement ! 

Don't  you  tell  liilly  that  I  read  The  In- 
dependent every  week,  and  whatever  you 
do,  Daddy,  don't  mail  him  a  subscription. 
He  thinks  my  knowledge  of  highway  de- 
velopment is  just  wonderful. 

With  heaps  of  love, 

Daisy 
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Look  at  this  for  a  program! 
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It  is  possible  on  the  Victrola  only !  For 
only  with  Victor  Records  on  the  Victrola 
do  you  get  the  subtle  shades  of  color,  tone, 
and  interpretation  which  mean  pre-emi- 
nence. When  you  hear  Victor  Records 
played  on  the  Victrola,  you  hear  precisely 
what  each  artist  heard  and  approved  as  his 
or  her  own  work.  Any  other  combination 
must  necessarily  be  less  than  the  best. 

Be  sure  you  get  a  Victrola  and  not  an 
imitation.  $25  to  $1500.  Victor  dealers 
everywhere.  New  Victor  Records  demon- 
strated at  all  dealers  on  the  1st  of  each 
month. 

VICTROLA 


Victrola  XVII,  $350 
Victrols  XVII,  electric,  $415 


RCG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co* 


Camden,  New  Jersey 


This  tradcjnark  and  the  trode/naritftd  N*^rd 
"Victrola"  identify  all  our  products.  Look 
under  the  lid  I  Look  on  the  label ! 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO 
Camden.  H  J. 
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The  Litlle  Dots  That  Make 
the  Mighty  Map 

By  Chester  T.  Crowell 


WHILE  the  villages  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts  do 
not  resemble  those  of  Texas,  they  have  an 
astonishing  number  of  qualities  in  com- 
mon. The  points  of  dissimilarity  are  more  in  appear- 
ance than  in  the  characteristics  of  the  people.  Villages 
in  New  England  and  New  York  are  old.  One  sees  at  a 
glance  that  these  substantial  old  structures  have  the 
charm  of  age.  Usually  the  trees  are  beautiful,  the 
streets  are  well  paved  and  there  is  an  indication  of 
wealth.  These  villages  give  me  the  impression  that  they 
are  populated  by  persons  who  are  moderately  wealthy 
and  not  very  energetic  but  who  are  enjoying  whole- 
some, healthy  lives. 

What  might  be  fittingly  termed  a  typical  Texas  vil- 
lage ought  not  to  be  more  than  twenty  years  old.  Near- 
ly all  the  structures  would  be  of  pine  boards.  Some  of 
them  lack  paint  altogether,  while  very  few  of  them  show 
new  paint.  One  gets  an  impression  of  drab  colors, 
weather  dimmed  circus  posters  on  barns  and  billboards, 
very  little  paving,  fences  that  lean  drunkenly,  ditches 
overgrown  with  rank  weeds,  impossible  sidewalks,  and 
a  ridiculously  large  number  of  pitiful  little  pine  box 
churches.  A  village  of  five  thousand  inhabitants  may 
have  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  churches,  all  in  debt,  in 
need  of  paint  or  repairs,  some  of  them  lacking  preach- 
ers. Texas  villages  generally  are  built  around  a  central 
square  which  has  some  sort  of  public  building,  court- 
house, postoflSce,  city  hall  or  perhaps  only  a  band  stand. 
There  are  scores  of  sad-looking  band  stands  in  the  cen- 
tral squares  of  Texas  villages,  and  it  is  very  rarely  that 
one  hears  a  band  concert.  About  the  only  time  the  band 
stand  is  used  is  when  someone  makes  a  political  ad- 
dress. 

A  characteristic  of  Eastern  villages  that  impresses 
and  pleases  me  is  the  uneven  topography.  In  Texas  we 
have  an  impression  that  a  city  lot  should  be  as  flat  as 
a  pancake.  And  the  lots  must  all  have  perfect  right 
angles.  It  had  never  occurred  to  me  before  I  came  East 
that  a  piece  of  ground  of  irregular  shape  had  any  value 
at  all.  Here  I  see  half-moons  and  triangles  beautified, 
and  I  observe  quite  a  bit  of  more  or  less  perpendicular 
scenery  where  the  baby  might  fall  out  of  the  front  yard 
and  splatter  on  the  sidewalk  twenty  feet  below.  In  Texas 
most  of  us  would  regard  such  a  piece  of  ground  as 
valueless. 

We  also  have  a  bias  in  favor  of  straight  streets.  I 
suppose  that  is  because  all  our  villages  expect  to  be 
great  cities.  Not  being  certain  just  where  Broadway 


and  Forty-second  street  may  blossom,  ample  provision 
is  made  from  the  beginning.  Small  Texas  villages  will 
readily  appropriate  money  to  straighten  a  street. 

On  the  whole  Texas  villages  give  more  appearance 
of  life  than  the  villages  I  have  seen  in  the  Eastern 
states.  There  is  an  uncertain  element  about  a  Texas 
village  that  stirs  the  imagination.  None  is  so  securely 
anchored  that  it  may  not  disappear.  Scores  of  them 
have  done  so  during  the  past  twenty  years.  Usually  the 
reason  is  difficult  to  find.  You  ask  and  someone  naively 
explains:  "Everyone  just  moved  away."  And  that  is 
all  there  is  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Texas  village  may 
take  a  notion  to  grow  into  a  wonderful  little  city  or  even 
a  big  city.  Temple,  Texas,  when  I  first  knew  it  was 
merely  a  wide  place  in  the  road.  Fifteen  years  have 
passed  and  now  it  is  one  of  the  best  constructed  small 
cities  in  the  Southwest.  Waco,  Texas,  was  a  village  for 
many  years,  now  it  is  a  city  and  making  wonderful 
strides.  Farther  down  in  Southwest  Texas  many  small 
cities  have  grown  up  where  some  enterprizing  real  estate 
agent  turned  a  pasture  into  city  lots,  sold  them,  and 
opened  a  bank,  a  cotton  gin  and  a  country  store.  Other 
ventures  of  the  sama  sort  disappeared  within  a  few 
years.  Texas  villages  are  a  good  gamble.  You  cannot 
lose  much  and  you  may  strike  it  rich.  If  the  people  who 
have  so  generously  i)ought  Texas  oil  stock  had  bought 
Texas  city  lots,  I  venture  to  say  that  not  one  per  cent, 
of  them  would  show  a  loss.  Of  the  others,  nearly  all 
would  double  their  money  within  three  years. 

That  aspect  of  the  village  does  not  seem  to  exist  in 
the  East.  I  get  the  impression  that  most  Eastern 
villages  have  been  about  the  same  size  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  Kingston,  New  York,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  communities  on  this  continent.  In  Massachu- 
setts I  have  seen  many  beautiful  villages. 

I  know  that  people  in  the  East  think  Texas  villages 
are  "wild  and  woolly"  places,  infested  by  romantic  cow- 
boys, but  it  is  not  true.  Out  in  the  ca,ttle  country  of 
Western  Texas  most  of  the  villages  have  never  had  a 
saloon.  Such  cities  as  Abilene,  Amarillo  and  El  Paso 
were  wild  and  woolly  villages  thirty  years  ago.  Since 
that  time  the  West  has  gone  dry  under  local  option  laws 
and  most  of  the  prosperous  villages  of  the  cattle  country 
have  been  established  since  prohibition.  In  the  old  days 
out  there,  village  life  was  very  picturesque  and  very 
happy.  Without  moving  picture  shows  the  people  in- 
vented their  own  entertainment.  They  had  dances,  horse 
races,  foot  races,  all  sorts  of  athletic  contests  including 
"stunts"  in  horseback  riding  too  intricate  to  describe 
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in  the  limits  of  such  an  article  as  this.  They  had  a  dis- 
tinctive and  characteristic  life  which  had  developed 
quite  naturally  because  they  were  a  bright,  active  and 
isolated  people.  Today  they  are  entertained  by  aged 
films  that  are  blurred  and  flicker.  The  ministers  howl 
about  dancing  so  that  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation bitterly  opposes  it,  making  those  who  participate 
feel  like  criminals.  Little  groups  that  gather  for  cards 
and  dominoes  in  the  parlor  in  the  evening  quite  often 
pull  down  the  shades.  What,  then,  is  the  life  of  a  Texas 
village  today?  There  isn't  any.  That  is  the  plain  truth 
of  the  matter.  There  simply  isn't  any.  Those  people  are 
starved  for  decent  entertainment.  I  have  seen  them 
gather  by  the  thousands  on  the  occasion  of  a  political 
speech  simply  because  they  yearned  for  a  reunion. 
When  I  went  thru  rural  Texas  in  1918  with  a  train 
carrying  captured  Ger- 
man war  implements  and 


When  I  get  to  hell  I  am  going  to  get  so  much  pleasure 
out  of  meeting  all  those  fellows  that  the  sulphur  fire 
will  scarcely  annoy  me.  I  may  not  even  notice  it.  Those 
fellows  will  come  from  villages  everywhere. 

Then  there  is  the  village  cross-examiner  who  wants 
to  know  what  you  are  doing  in  town  and  where  you 
come  from  and  how  much  you  earn  and  where  you  are 
stopping  and  what  you  pay  for  your  room  and  are  you 
married  and  why  didn't  you  bring  your  wife  along. 
These  pests  are  in  every  village  in  Texas.  But  I  met 
one  in  Newburgh,  New  York,  and  another  in  Amenia, 
New  York,  and  another  in  a  village  in  New  Jersey,  so 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  everywhere.  I 
have  often  wondered  why  someone  doesn't  smash  their 
noses.  I  have  often  wondered  why  I  didn't.  One  comes 
to  the  town  for  a  definite  purpose,  however,  and  usually 

expects  to  leave  soon.  It  is 
to 


selling  Liberty  bonds, 
people  came  fifty  miles  to 
be  in  the  crowd  and  buy 
pink  lemonade  and  swap 
yarns  and  eat  ham  sand- 
wiches and  try  to  talk 
above  the  howls  of  the 
sunburned  infants. 

I  hope  Eastern  villages 
are  not  so  devoid  of  life.  I 

am  inclined  to  think  they 

do   not   suffer  quite   such 

utter  boredom,  but  I  was  not  able  to  find  just  what  their 

life  consists  of. 

Some  of  the  most  delightful  villages  in  the  world  are 
in  New  Jersey,  but  they  are  really  suburbs  of  Greater 
New  York.  They  are  not  in  the  truest  sense  villages 
and  ought  not  to  be  compared  with  Texas  villages. 
Still  I  feel  like  saying  in  passing  that  New  Jersey  prob- 
ably has  the  loveliest  villages  there  are.  One  reason 
is  that  the  people  in  them  are  not  all  small  town  people. 

IT  is  difficult  to  understand  just  why  small  town  peo- 
ple think  they  are  so  virtuous  and  honest  as  compared 
to  the  people  of  the  larger  cities.  In  any  small  town 
one  meets  the  shrewd  skinflint  whose  piety  is  part  of 
his  stock  in  trade.  He  uses  his  church  affiliation  to  sell 
things  to  trusting  women  of  the  congregation  or  to 
equally  trusting  men.  One  finds  the  fellow  who  assures 
you  that  what  he  offers  is  absolutely  all  right  because 
he  knew  your  father  and  mother  when  they  were 
children  and  he  would  rather  God  would  strike  him 
dead  than  to  permit  him  to  cheat  you.  He  puts  the 
whole  deal  on  a  sort  of  family  friendship  or  religious 
basis,  placing  you  at  a  severe  disadvantage  in  making 
the  necessary  inquiry  from  a  business  point  of  view. 
But  the  type  of  small  town  man  I  am  talking  about 
would  cheat  you  out  of  the  filling  in  your  teeth  if  he 
can  "put  it  over."  Somehow  it  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  the  typical  city  scoundrel  who  flashes  a  roll 
of  bills  and  diamonds  and  orders  extravagant  meals 
is  much  more  honest.  His  game  is  to  excite  your 
cupidity.  He  tries  to  make  you  start  after  his  money 
and  then  he  gets  yours.  Unless  you  have  a  certain 
elasticity  of  scruple  or  absolutely  lack  honesty,  you 
are  entirely  safe  from  the  big,  red  faced,  fat  man 
who  tells  you  "there's  millions  in  it."  The  small  town 
fellow  either  sells  you  the  balky  horse  or  the  sick  cow 
or  the  homestead  with  the  uncertain  title  or  he  makes 
you  feel  that  somehow  you  have  done  grave  injury  to 
a  loving  old  soul  who  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life 
caring  for  your  father  and  mother  and  helping  to  pay 
the  mortgage  on  the  church  where  they  were  married. 


Do  You  Want  to  Talk  Back? 

Very  possibly  you  will  disagree  with  Mr.  Crowell's 
estimate  of  American  villages.  If  so,  speak  up  !  Put 
your  retort  on  paper  before  it  has  time  to  cool  off 
and  send  it  in  to  us  —  not  more  than  200  words  — 
and  we'll  hold  a  town  meeting  in  the  columns  of 
The  Independent  to  present  the  inside  viewpoint  of 
small  town  life. 


easier  to  answer  ques- 
tions about  yourself,  if 
you  have  nothing  to  con- 
ceal, than  it  is  to  explain 
why  you  smashed  some- 
one's nose.  Moreover,  one 
can  never  be  sure  that 
this  is  not  a  reverse-Eng- 
lish idea  of  hospitality.  In 
Western  Texas  I  know  it 
is.    There,    some    villager 

will     cross-examine     you 

until  you  think  he  is 
the  sheriff  and  you  are  about  to  be  mistaken  for 
a  fugitive  from  justice.  About  the  time  you  reach 
for  your  documentary  proof  of  identity,  he  of- 
fers to  carry  your  suitcase  to  the  hotel  for  you  and 
perhaps  volunteers  useful  information  that  may  save 
you  time  and  trouble.  I  try  to  feel  appreciation  but  I 
don't.  I  cordially  hate  such  people.  They  are  one  of 
the  reasons  why  boys  leave  home.  They  are  the  reason 
why  so  many  millions  of  people  will  pay  outrageous 
rents  for  two  or  three  little  square  holes  in  a  mountain 
of  brick  on  Manhattan  with  permission  to  die  without 
being  noticed  by  the  neighbors  rather  than  have  a  real 
house  with  a  yard  around  it  for  half  as  much  money. 

Eastern  villages  contain  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
persons  who  have  not  been  to  the  nearest  city  for 
twelve  months.  I  cannot  understand  that.  In  Texas 
people  pay  very  little  attention  to  distances.  As  a  boy 
I  have  often  gone  one  hundred  miles  on  the  train  to 
spend  an  afternoon  with  a  girl  I  liked.  Many  times 
I  have  made  a  trip  of  200  miles  to  have  dinner  and 
chat  with  a  little  group  of  friends.  Persons  who  like 
to  drive  automobiles  make  trips  of  one  hundred  to 
three  hundred  miles  in  Texas  without  regarding  the 
adventure  any  more  seriously  than  a  trip  to  the  post- 
office.  Texas  roads  are  not  nearly  so  good  as  Eastern 
roads,  either. 

But  there  is  one  impression  I  have  of  villages  where- 
ever  I  find  them  that  will  make  all  of  them  seem  alike 
to  me  until  that  characteristic  changes.  They  always 
know  what  is  wrong  and  they  don't  know  how  to  throw 
their  hats  in  the  air  and  cheer.  Cities  cheer.  They  love 
the  game.  Success  is  what  they  want.  They  are  not 
money  mad.  A  person  who  is  money  mad  is  the  last 
man  on  earth  who  can  make  money.  If  the  bankers 
and  brokers,  who  villagers  think  have  horns,  were 
money  mad  they  wouldn't  send  strange  messenger  boys 
around  town  with  thousands  of  dollars  wadded  into 
cotton  sacks.  They  would  be  afraid  the  boys  might 
steal  it.  But  they  are  playing  a  game  they  like  and  it 
never  occurs  to  them  that  anyone  would  break  the  rules 
any   more    than    a   baseball    [Continued   on  page   288 


Are  We  Downhearted?  No! 

A  Messag;e  from  the  BrilLsh  Nation  to  the  American  People 
B)  The  Kt.  Hon.  C.  A.  McCurdy,  K.  C,  M.  P. 

Food  Controller  of  Great  Britain 


ON  the  whole  we  are  gettinj?  over  the  troubles 
of  the  war  very  well.  The  financial  recovery  of 
the  United  Kingdom  has  been  more  rapid  than 
anyone  would  have  ventured  to  hope  for 
eighteen  months  ago.  We  have  much  to  be  thankful  for. 
Never  were  the  industrial  classes  enjoying  more  ma- 
terial prosperity  than  they  are  enjoying  at  the  present 
time.  The  rise  in  wages  that  has  followed  the  war  has 
been  of  the  most  substantial  and  startling  character. 
During  the  first  twelve  years  of  this  century — the 
twelve  years  before  the  war — wages  in  this  country 
rose  a  little  more  than  one  per  cent.  In  1912  the  earn- 
ings of  employed  manual  wage  earners  in  the  United 
Kingdom  were  as  follows:  The  av- 
erage earnings  of  8,700,000  men 
were  £1.5.9  per  week.  The  average 
earnings  of  4,600,000  women  were 
10  7  per  week.  The  national  in- 
come was  estimated  at  something 
under  £2,000,000,000.  The  total 
wages  bill  of  workers  of  both  sexes 
was  estimated  at  £740,000,000.  I 
cannot  say  what  the  total  wages 
bill  is  today.  It  grew  enormously 
during  the  war  and  I  can  say  that 
since  the  armistice  there  has  been 
a  further  increase  of  something 
like  £500,000,000  to  the  annual 
wages  of  British  workers.  In  many 
industries  wages  have  been  more 
than  trebled  since  1912,  and  altho 
the  increased  cost  of  living  should 
heavily  discount  the  material  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the 
rise  in  the  wages  level,  the  actual 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  work- 
ers, the  increased  comforts  which 
they  enjoy  are  obvious  to  every  ob- 
server. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  an 
abundance  of  electricity  in  the  po- 
litical atmosphere.  Side  by  side 
with  continuous  new  demands  for 
further  increases  in  wages  come 
demands  for  economic  or  political 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the 
British  constitution,  which  if  per- 
sisted in  must  ultimately  lead  to 
direct  conflict  more  or  less  violent 
between  labor  and  the  rest  of  the 
community.  We  are  bothered  by 
the  Socialists  and  the  syndicalists 
whom  no  increase  of  wages  or  di- 
vision of  profits  will  satisfy  as 
long  as  the  capitalist  foundations 
upon  which  British  industry  has 
been  built  up  are  allowed  to  re- 
main, the  revolutionaries  who  de- 
sire to  substitute  Soviet  govern- 
ment— whatever  that  may  mean — - 
for  the  British  constitution,  and 
the  Direct  Actionists,  who  keep  on 
issuing    their    ultimata    as    to    the 


^5®^ 


Limdtm  t'unch 


The  goose  that  lays  the  fjoklen  eggs:  "Have 
}ou  realized,  my  good  sir,  that  if  you  pro- 
ceed to  extremities  with  that  weapon  my 
auriferous  activities  must   inevilahlv  cease?" 


Manchester  Sunday  Chronicle 

Taking  the   consequences,   or  what   happens 

to   the  driver  who  uses   the   whip   and   tries 

to   carry   extra   weight   over  the   bridge    once 

too  often? 


foreign  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  British  Cabinet  un- 
der penalty  of  a  general  strike  if  their  edicts  are  not 
obeyed. 

The  Bolshevists  of  Great  Britain  are  very  active  just 
now.  At  a  conference  recently  held  in  London  a  British 
Communist  Party  was  formally  added  to  our  other  po- 
litical parties. 

Membership  is  limited  to  those  who  stand  for  the 
dictatorship  of  the  working  class  for  the  Soviet  system, 
and  for  support  of  the  Third*  International. 

It  is  a  real  revolutionary  party,  out,  as  one  of  the 
speakers  said,  to  demonstrate  "the  historic  and  revolu- 
tionary value  of  a  gun  in  the  hands  of  the  working  man." 
Straight  talk  of  this  kind  has  no 
attractions  for  the  average  British 
working  man. 

What  attracts  and  mystifies  him 
is  a  vague  conception  of  Bolshevism 
as  some  sort  of  democracy  where 
the  people  have  come  into  their 
own.  He  knows  nothing  about  the 
Jhird  International  and  desires 
none  of  the  heavy  civil  war  which 
Lenin  recommends  to  his  followers 
in  this  country. 

But  he  believes  in  Bolshevism  as 
he  believed  in  Bombadier  Wells. 
He  has  had  the  tip  to  put  his  money 
on  Bolshevism  as  the  latest  and 
best  thing  in  democracy,  and  he 
means  to  back  Bolshevism  against 
the  Poles,  or  against  Mr.  Churchill, 
or  against  the  League  of  Nations 
itself. 

The  love  of  the  British  working 
man  for  Lenin  and  Trotzky  is  not 
an  intellectual  or  Platonic  affec- 
tion, based  on  any  appreciation  of 
their  moral  qualities  or  political 
virtues. 

Bolshevism  is  merely  a  banner 
with  a  strange  device  which  the 
labor  party  have  adopted  like  the 
young  man  in  "Excelsior,"  as  one 
of  their  party  banners. 

Bolshevism,  Nationalization  of 
Industries  and  Direct  Action  are 
the  flags,  the  oriflammes,  under 
which  British  labor  means  to  go 
into  action  against  the  Coalition 
Government  when  the  day  comes. 
The  question  of  most  interest  is 
when  that  day  will  arrive. 

If  we  could  believe  everything 
we  are  told  we  might  expect  the 
general  strike  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  "heavy  civil  war"  with 
some  confidence  in  the  coming 
autumn. 

At  the  Trade  Union  Congress 
held  in  London  on  July  12,  1920,  a 
resolution  was  carried  by  a  card 
vote    of    {Continued    on    page    292 
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The  Steel  Strike  Teaches  Us 


Three  articles  in  which  a  member  of  the  InterchUrch 
Investigating  Committee,  a  prominent  manufacturer,  and 
a  clergyman  point  out  some  important  aspects  of  the 
Interchurch  Commission's  report   on  the   steel  strike 

^^An  Industry  Drifting  Towards 
Unrestricted  Warfare^^ 

By  George  W.  Coleman 

Member  of  the  Interchurch  Commission  to  investigate  the  steel  strike,  former  president  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  America,   author  of  "Democracy  in  the  Making" 


JUST  before  the  publication  of  the  report  on  the 
steel  strike  by  the  independent  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  it 
was  declared  with  emphasis  by  one  group  of  in- 
siders that  the  publication  of  this  report  would  kill  the 
Interchurch.  Another  group  of  onlookers  were  quite  as 
certain  that  such  action  would  mean  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  organization.  Apparently  there  was  not  a  son  of 
a  prophet  among  them  on  either  side.  The  gripping 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  report  will  stand  on  its 
own  legs,  gather  its  own  momentum  and  register  on  its 
own  merits. 

Already  this  report  of  90,000  words,  still  fresh  from 
the  bindery,  is  making  its  own 
fame.  The  press  thruout  the  coun- 
try, daily  and  weekly,  has  accorded 
it  marked  attention.  On  July  28, 
the  date  the  report  was  released,  it 
was  given  2000  columns  of  news- 
paper space  in  the  press  of  the 
country.  The  New  York  World  and 
the  New  York  Tribune  declare 
that  the  findings  of  the  commis- 
sion have  already  been  given  more 
newspaper  attention  than  any  sim- 


But  how  about  the  people  in  the  street? 

Thoniati  in  Detroit  News 


ilar  report  of  the  past  fifty  years.  Nearly  all  the  edi- 
torial comment  was  such  as  to  leave  in  the  reader's 
mind  an  impression  favorable  to  the  report. 

A  real  investigation  of  a  strike  in  a  major  industry, 
involving  three  hundred  thousand  workers  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  capital,  spread  over  several  states 
and  continuing  for  months,  is  no  small  task  for  anyone. 
Never  before  has  a  body  of  church  men  been  entrusted 
with  such  a  responsibility. 

The  first  outstanding  fact  in  the  situation  is  that  the 
commission  came  thru  the  ordeal  solidly  united  in  a 
unanimous  verdict  that  faces  the  facts,  weighs  the  evi- 
dence and  applies  the  moral  law  categorically,  without 
evasion  or  subterfuge.  The  eight  men 
and  one  woman  composing  the  com- 
mission had  never  worked  together 
before  as  a  body  and  were  in  consid- 
erable part  strangers  to  one  another. 
They  came  from  different  denomina- 
tions and  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  included  both  the  clergy 
and  the  laity.  Every  member  is  an  in- 
dividual representing  in  himself  or 
herself  a  wide  constituency  of  well- 
Employees  of  tlie  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration   announcing    their    strike    last    fall 

@  Internationii! 
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meaning,  responsible  Ameri- 
can people  of  religious  miiul 
who  would  have  confideiue  iti 
the  findings  of  said  individual. 
In  the  midst  of  our  present- 
day  maze  of  confusion  and  di- 
visiveness  of  interest  which 
I)revails  more  or  less  in  every 
camp,  it  is  of  the  utmost  sig- 
nificance that  these  widely 
separated  individuals  could 
present  unanimously  so  ex- 
plicit and  detailed  a  report 
on  so  controversial  a  subject. 

Another  matter  of  peculiar 
interest  which  has  been 
largely  overlooked  is  the  con- 
fidence bestowed  by  labor 
upon  a  body  of  church  people 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  strike 
involving  the  workers  eco- 
nomic existence.  Notwith- 
standing Judge  Gary's  in- 
structions  to  the  subsidiary  steel  companies  granting 
the  commission  an  open  door  for  its  investigations, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  material  in  their  possession  of 
value  to  the  commission  which  was  not  forthcoming. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  labor  organization  welcomed  us 
to  their  innermost  circles  and  gave  us  the  right  of  way 
wherever  we  wanted  to  go. 

On  the  day  after  Thanksgiving,  in  the  New  York  of- 
fice of  our  commission,  Mr.  William  Z.  Fitzpatrick,  one 


,c5  I'ltderviKid  <t  I  ndcrirood 

That    working  hours   were  unfairly   augmented   was   one 

of   the   grievances  for  which   the  steel  workers   struck — 

this    long    waiting    in    line    for    pay    outside    hours,    for 

instance,  is   one  of  the  many  minor  complaints 


of  the  two  generals  leading 
the  strike,  himself  a  sincere 
Roman  Catholic,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  strikers,  the  pre- 
ponderating portion  of  whom 
were  Greek  or  Roman  Catho- 
lics, asked  our  commission,  a 
body  of  Protestant  churchmen 
exclusively,  to  present  the 
case  of  the  strikers  to  the 
Steel  Corporation,  agreeing  to 
abide  by  our  advice,  whatever 
it  might  be.  That  is  the  first 
time,  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
labor  has  ever  entrusted  so 
much  to  representatives  of  the 
church.  Of  course  we  could  not 
refuse  such  a  request.  And  of 
course  Judge  Gary  would  not 
listen  to  us  on  such  an  errand. 
Nothing  came  of  it.  But  it  was 
an  illuminating  incident  nev- 
ertheless. It  is  commonly  said 
that  labor  distrusts  the  church  and  regards  it  as  a  class 
institution.  Actions  speak  louder  than  words. 

Very  few  people,  relatively  speaking,  will  read,  in 
full,  the  report,  which  is  a  volume  in  itself.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  very  few  people  will  fail  to  learn  that  a 
weighty  pronouncement  has  been  made  against  the 
twelve-hour  day  and  the  seven-day  week  as  inhuman  and 
un-American.  It  will  also  be  made  clear  that  the  Steel 
Corporation   with    its   great    [Continued   on   page   290 


Shall  Labor  Get  Complete  Control? 

By  Charles  Piez 

President  of  the  Link-Belt  Company,  former  Director-General  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  former  chairman  of  the  Illinois     Workmen's     Compensation     Commission 


IN  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  I  was  unable  to 
secure  a  copy  of  the  steel  strike  report  presented 
by  the  independent  commission  appointed  by  the 
Interchurch  World  Movement,  and  such  knowledge 
as  I  have  of  this  report  is  gleaned  from  Mr.  Coleman's 
article  appearing  in  this  same  issue.  The  article,  how- 
ever, develops  the  salient  points  of  the  report  sufficiently 
indicate  the  weaknesses  of  the  report  when  judged 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  industrial  manager. 

Mr.  Coleman  and  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission made  the  primary  mistake  in  concluding  that 
the  strike  "was  waged  wholly  in  the  cause  of  hours, 
wages  and  control  of  jobs  and  over  the  manner  in  which 
all  these  matters  were  determined,"  and  I  am  afraid 
that  this  primary  error  resulted  in  a  train  of  erroneous 
conclusions.  To  those  of  us  who  have  spent  the  last 
two  years  on  the  industrial  firing  line,  the  steel  strike 
was  but  one  of  a  series  of  broad,  industrial  disturbances 
that  were  deliberately  designed  to  wrest  the  control 
of  industry  from  its  owners,  and  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  radical  element  of  organized  labor. 

These  disturbances  began  with  the  strike  of  the 
shipyard  workers  in  January,  1919.  In  this  case  the 
men,  under  exceedingly  unwise  and  intemperate  leader- 
ship went  on  a  strike  in  defiance  of  an  agreement 
solemnly  entered  into  with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, an  arm  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  agree- 
ment had  but  nine  weeks  to  run  to  expiration,  yet  so 
intolerant  and  arbitrary  was  the  leadership,  that  the 


plants  in  the  entire  Puget  Sound  district  were  shu' 
down  without  giving  the  men  concerned  an  opportunity 
to  express  themselves  on  so  vital  a  matter,  thru  a 
fair  referendum. 

I  was  at  that  time  Director  General  of  the  Fleet 
Corporation,  and  know  that  there  was  no  question  of 
hours  or  conditions  involved.  The  Government  had 
spent  millions  in  safeguarding  the  workers,  in  adding 
to  their  comfort,  in  providing  them  with  a  voice  in 
matters  affecting  their  interests,  and  had  organized 
with  the  sanction  and  cooperation  of  the  men,  a 
tribunal,  on  which  the  Government,  the  men,  and  the 
public  had  representation,  to  decide  all  questions  of 
hours,  wages  and  conditions.  Every  one  of  the  condi- 
tions which  Mr.  Coleman  and  his  committee  contend 
for  had  been  properly  met,  but  the  men  struck  against 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  face  of  the  agreement. 
And  what  is  more,  organized  labor  in  the  Seattle  dis- 
trict surrendered  to  radical  leadership  and  organized 
the  strike  to  force  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

The  propaganda  issued  by  the  reds  during  and 
previous  to  that  disturbance,  the  utterances  of  the 
leaders  of  the  general  strike,  a  majority  of  whom  were 
aliens,  rather  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  strike 
had  its  origin,  not  in  a  question  of  hours,  wages  and 
conditions,  but  in  a  purpose  to  secure  control  of  in- 
dustry in  the  Puget  Sound  district.  Only  the  courage 
of  Seattle's  executive  stood  in  the  way. 

The   spirit   of   unrest  which   followed   the   armistice 
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lent  a  fertile  field  for  the  demagogue  and  the  paid 
agitator.  Any  statement,  no  matter  how  wild  and  un- 
founded that  labor  was  being  exploited,  that  labor 
alone  produced  wealth,  and  that  industry's  profits  were 
swollen  far  beyond  the  fair  and  reasonable  limits, 
found  a  ready  audience  and  general  credence. 

Very  few  wage  contracts  survived  the  onslaughts 
which  the  general  dissemination  of  such  misinforma- 
tion brought  about,  and  employers  generally  feel  today 
that  a  labor  contract  is  observed  only  so  long  as  it  is 
to  labor's  advantage  to  do  so. 

Will  not  Mr.  Coleman  admit  that  the  failure  on  the 
part  of  labor  to  observe  its  contracts  to  the  letter  is 
a  fatal  barrier  to  the  spread  of  collective  bargaining, 
and  will  he  not  further  admit  that  until  labor  accepts 
responsibility    for   the    breach    of    labor    contracts,    it 


should  forfeit  public  sympathy?  If  the  breach  of 
a  contract  were  an  occasional  offense  condemned 
by  labor  generally,  we  might  pass  it  over  as  an 
exception,  but  when  the  national  organization  of  labor 
condones,  rather  than  condemns,  such  an  evasion  of  con- 
tractual responsibility,  then  why  build  any  hope  on  a 
lasting  settlement  of  labor  diflSculties  thru  collective 
bargaining. 

In  inquiring  into  the  steel  strike,  would  it  not  be 
wise  to  measure  its  purpose  by  the  character  of  its 
leaders?  William  Z.  Foster,  one  of  the  two  leaders,  is 
an  avowed  Syndicalist,  who  has  publicly  announced 
that  "the  wage  system  is  the  most  brazen  and  gigantic 
robbery  ever  perpetrated  since  the  world  began."  John 
Fitzpatrick,  the  other  leader,  is  a  man  who  was  violent- 
ly opposed  to  the  passage  of  any  [Continued  on  page  289 


The  Duty  of  the  Church 

By  Shailer  Mathews 

Dean   of   the   University   of   Chicago    Divinity   School, 
Director  of  the  religious  work  at  Chautauqua  Institution 


THE  special  commission  appointed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Relations  of  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement  has  made  its  report  on  the 
steel  strike.  Considerable  attention  has  been 
given  such  parts  of  the  report  that  have  been  published 
and  it  bids  fair  to  become  something  of  a  storm  center. 
Already  the  press  devoted  to  anti-labor  propaganda  has 
begun  to  attack  it  as  well  as  some  of  the  individuals 
concerned  with  it.  The  main  object  of  these  attacks  is 
to  discredit  the  findings  on  the  ground  that  they  rep- 
resent radicalism  within  the  Interchurch  World  Move- 
ment and  the  Federal  Council.  How  far  such  criticism 
is  really  justified  is  a  question  of  fact.  How  far  these 
criticisms  are  propaganda  is  also  a  question  of  fact.  In 
one  of  the  criticisms,  the  radical  point  of  view  of  one 
of  the  investigators  is  argued  because  he  holds  "that 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  should  be  brought  into  the 
industrial  field  and  that  the  cardinal  principle  set  forth 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  should  be  injected  by  the 
churches    into    industrial    relations."    If  that    be    radi- 


calism, a  good  many  of  us  are  not  afraid  of  it! 
Whatever  else  can  be  said  of  the  report,  one  thing  is 
clear:  it  challenges  the  trustworthiness  of  our  news 
gathering  agencies.  The  press  of  the  country  empha- 
sized the  radical  and  revolutionary  purposes  on  the 
part  of  the  leaders  of  the  steel  strike.  The  report  finds 
evidence  of  no  such  purposes,  but  sees  in  the  strike  an 
orthodox  labor  union  attempt  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  the  working  man,  reduce  his  hours  of  labor  and  win 
recognition  of  some  type  of  collective  bargaining.  This 
estimate  will  certainly  require  strong  evidence  if  pub- 
lic opinion  is  to  be  converted. 

The  report  also  suggests  the  question  as  to  how  far 
it  is  the  business  of  church  organizations  to  investigate 
industrial  affairs.  There  is  bound  to  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  here.  Men  who  earnestly  agree  that  Chris- 
tian principles  must  be  applied  to  social  affairs  are  not 
agreed  that  it  is  wise  for  religious  bodies  to  investigate 
and  report  on  strikes.  Some  limits  to  pronouncements 
are  obvious.  The  churches  are  [Continued  on  page  291 
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Inside   one  of  the  foundries,   where   work   is   lioi   and   hard   and    indescribably  dirty 


Your  650,000  Servants 

A  Message  from  the  United  States  Government  to  the  American  People 

By  Herbert  E.  Morgan 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 


EACH  work  day  45,000,000 
American  men,  women,  and 
children  go  forth  to  earn  a 
living  for  themselves  and 
their  dependents.  Of  this  vast  army 
of  bread-winners,  approximately 
650,000  are  employed  in  the  offices, 
laboratories  and  workshops  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

At  the  hight  of  the  war  expan- 
sion about  850,000  civilian  em- 
ployees were  considered  necessary 
to  keep  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment in  motion.  Further  reduc- 
tions are  to  be  expected,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  pre-war  figure  of 
less  than  500,000  never  again  will 
be  reached. 

All  of  these  Government  em- 
ployees, Mr.  Businessman  and  Mrs. 
Housewife,  are  just  as  much  your 
servants  as  the  clerk  in  your  shop 
or  office  or  the  maid  in  your  home. 
You  pay  their  wages  and  it  is  your 
right  and  duty  to  see  that  they  re- 
turn in  service  dollar  for  dollar  for 
what  they  receive.  It  is  no  less  your 
duty  to  see  that  they  have  just 
compensation  for  the  service  that  they  render  you. 
Your  federal  civil  servants  are  constantly  striving 
to  increase  and  improve  the  output  of  your  farms.  They 
are  bringing  new  seeds  and  plants  to  America  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  endeavoring  to  grow  them 
profitably  in  American  soil.  They  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  the  food  you  eat,  that  it  may  be  free  from  poisons 
and  adulteration,  and  safeguard  your  health  in  a  hun- 
dred other  ways.  They  collect  your  letters  and  pack- 
ages from  a  mail-box  in  New  York  City  and  deliver 
them  at  the  road-gate  on  your  ranch  in  California.  They 
mint  the  coin  and  print  the  paper  money  you  use  in 
the  .transaction  of  your  daily  business.  They  count  you 
and  your  neighbors  periodically.  They  dig  canals  and 
make  ice  cream.  They  build  battleships  and  study  the 
habits  of  bugs.  They  burrow  into  the  ground  and  fly 
into  the  air  in  search  of  scientific  knowledge  for  your 
benefit.  They  do  ten  thousand  things  that  affect  the  life 
of  every  citizen  and  that  are  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course,  with  little  thought  as  to  how  they  are  done  or 
what  the  bills  amount  to. 

It  costs  you  considerably  more  than  half  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  to  pay  off  your  help.  That,  surely,  is  a 
good  reason  why  you  should  interest  yourself  in  the 
kind  of  men  and  women  you  employ,  the  conditions 
under  which  they  work,  and  the  manner  of  their  work- 
ing. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  civil  service  of 
the  United  States  today  is  not  100  per  cent  efficient. 
The  fault,  however,  is  not  with  the  employees  them- 
selves; it  lies  in  conditions  over  which  the  workers  have 
no  control. 

Under  the  civil  service  law  of  1883  a  good  system  of 
competitive  examinations  and  appointments  on  merit 
has  been  built  up  for  the  classes  of  positions  covered 


THIS  PLANT 
WAS  RUN  LIKE 

A  GOV'T  BUREAU 


Harding  in  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 
As  Mark  Twain  said  of  the  news  of  his 
own  death,  "This  is  slightly  exaggerated. 
But  let  it  remind  you,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Voter, 
that  Uncle  Sam's  business  is  your  own. 
It's  up  to  you   to  see  that   it  is  run  right 


by  the  law.  But  beyond  certifica- 
tion by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion for  appointment  of  those  ap- 
plicants who  are  proved  by  exam- 
ination to  be  eligible  the  merit  sys- 
tem is  not  fully  operative  even  in 
connection  with  the  positions  to 
which  it  applies.  Haphazard  prac- 
tices in  assignments  of  work  and 
in  promotions,  over  which  no  cen- 
tral authority  has  jurisdiction, 
have  brought  about  inequalities 
which  are  discouraging  to  the 
workers.  This  condition  and  the 
relatively  low  salaries  paid  by  the 
Government  cause  a  "turnover"  in 
Government  forces  that  could  not 
long  be  withstood  by  a  private 
business.  At  the  time  of  this  writ- 
ing many  branches  of  the  public 
service  are  sorely  depleted  as  to 
personnel  because  of  competition 
with  private  employers.  This  is 
true  especially  of  the  technical  and 
scientific  forces.  Uncle  Sam  is 
wrestling  with  the  servant  problem 
on  a  large  scale. 

Furthermore,  our  administrative 
system  presents  th^  anomaly  of  filling  certain  inferior 
positions  through  the  test  of  merit  under  the  civil 
service  law  and  excluding  from  the  scheme  thousands 
of  higher  offices,  which  should  stand  as  a  reward  for 
meritorious  service  but  which,  in  fact,  are  often  held  as 
payment  for  service  to  the  political  party  in  power. 

A  situation  such  as  this  cannot  fail  to  produce  apathy 
in  the  ranks.  Indeed,  the  wonder  is  that  so  many  capa- 
ble men  and  women  spend  their  lives  in  the  service  of 
the  Government  under  conditions  as  they  exist  today. 
A  fundamental  difference  between  the  business  of  the 
Government  and  that  of  a  private  enterprize  is  that 
the  Government  business  does  not  aim  at  profits.  The 
making  of  money  for  his  employer  is  the  ultimate  test 
of  the  worth  of  an  employee  in  private  business.  The 
expectation  of  reward  for  results  produced  serves  as  a 
spur  to  effort.  The  test  of  money  profits  is  lacking  in 
the  Government  service,  but  the  incentive  to  work  need 
not  be.  There  is  a  way  to  establish  real  efficiency  in 
the  public  service  and  that  is  by  so  improving  condi- 
tions that  employment  by  the  Government  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  career  earnestly  to  be  sought;  by  estab- 
lishing a  real  merit  system  which  promises  reward  for 
work  well  done,  dismissal  for  failure. 
How  can  this  be  brought  about? 

First,  there  must  be  a  reorganization  of  the  Govern- 
ment departments  and  offices  with  a  view  to  preventing 
duplication  of  work.  Representative  Good,  chairman  of 
the  appropriations  committee  of  the  House,  has  said: 

Today  duplication  in  the  Government  service  abounds 
on  every  hand.  For  example,  eight  different  departments 
of  the  Government,  with  large  overhead  organizations,  are 
engaged  in  engineering  work  in  navigation,  irrigation  and 
drainage;  eleven  different  bureaus  are  engaged  in  en- 
gineering research;  twelve  different  [Continued  on  page  286 
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The  Democratic  Candidate 

A  Debate  by  Talcott  Williams  and  Norman  Hapgood 

How  Big  Is  Cox? 

By  Talcott  Williams 


JA.MES  M.  Cox,  in  seven  weeks,  has  forced  the  League 
and  the  Covenant  on  the  country  exactly  as  President 
Wilson  did  a  year  ago  when  he  started  on  his  disas- 
trous tour.  The  President's  object  was  to  break  down  the 
Senate.  Instead  he  split  his  own  party  vote  in  the  Senate 
and  public  opinion  did  not  rally  to  his  support.  When  the 
war  had  just  closed  it  vv^as  possible  and  wise  to  try  to  force 
the  League  thru  without  analysis  or  discussion.  This  is  no 
longer  possible.  Exactly  as  President  Wilson  led  the  coun- 
try to  begip  asking  just  what  the  League  would  require  of 
the  United  States  and  halted  the  movement  for  its  ratifi- 
cation, so  the  naked  issue  of  the  League  by  Governor  Cox 
will  force  a  like  challenge.  The  Democratic  candidate,  as  far 
as  his  record  and  equipment  goes,  has  not  proved  equal  to 
defensive  analysis  of  the  League.  His  letter  of  acceptance 
and  his  brief  episodical  speeches  have  not  revealed  the  ca- 
pacity for  arguing  out  the  working  of  the  League  and  mak- 
ing it  perfectly  clear  that  the  President  has  not  too  much 
power  under  the  Covenant. 

This  direct  challenge  has  had  this  great  advantage.  It  has 
brought  to  his  support  two  newspapers  widely  known,  the 
Springfield  (Massachusetts)  Republican  and  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  The  circulation  of  the  two  papers,  perhaps 
50,000  to  60,000  together,  is  not  large,  but  their  position  as 
independent  journals  undoubtedly  awakens  a  wide  range  of 
independent  voters  over  the  country  to  the  support  of  Cox 
and  the  League.  The  weight  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
is  undoubtedly  diminished  by  the  circumstance  that  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Lament,  its  owner,  is  a  partner  in  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  &  Company,  the  great  international  bankers.  Mr. 
Lamont  has  done  all  that  an  honorable  man  could  do  to  give 
its  able  editor,  Mr.  Edwin  F.  Gay,  complete  control;  but 
facts  have  their  weight.  With  these  papers,  various  inde- 
pendent Republicans  have  come  to  the  support  of.  Cox  and 
the  League.  This  all  counts.  A  bolting  league  of  Cox  inde- 
pendents is  talked  of. 

It  is  necessary  for  both  parties  to  show  just  how  the 
League  will  work.  This  need  for  explanation  comes  at  the 
very  time  when  in  England,  France  and  Italy  men  are  de- 
manding that  opinion,  labor  action  or  the  power  of  the  na- 
tional legislatures,  all  and  several,  shall  pass  on  every  step 
such  as  a  League  might  order. 

The  great  mass  of  voters  will  not  swallow  the  League 
with  Article  X,  whole,  unexplained,  because  of  appeals  to 
war  emotion  and  the  "great  heart  of  the  world."  Can  Cox 
make  such  argued  explanation  as  is  needed?  He  shows  no 
signs  of  this  and  he  is  revealing  himself  as  a  man  who  urges 
without  arguing.  Mr.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  made  the 
sad  blunder  of  saying  we  hold  the  votes  of  Santo  Domingo, 
Hayti  and  Nicaragua,  with  other  states  in  the  League.  This 
is  not  a  nice  thing  to  say  and  it  is  not  true,  if  we  are  truth- 
ful in  our  declaration  that  our  present  control  is  tempo- 
rary, solely  to  develop  these  small  lands  so  that  they  can 
vote  for  themselves.  Mr.  Cox  has  not,  in  the  past,  argued 
things  out.  Senator  Harding  has  a  definite  plan  for  taking 
the  existing  League  and  Covenant,  opening  negotiations, 
laying  American  objections  before  the  leading  foreign  pow- 
ers, securing  their  consent,  and  getting  the  League  changed 
by  mutual  compromize,  concession  and  consent,  as  was  our 
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Constitution,  so  that  European  countries,  both  parties  in 
the  Senate  and  the  American  people  as  a  whole  will  be 
satisfied. 

Governor  Cox  wants  the  League  unchanged.  This  is  nat- 
ural. He  is  a  good  man;  but  he  has  always  gone  with  his 
party  and  his  newspapers  have  acted  with  the  state  party 
machine.  He  was  early  trained  in  the  newspaper  methods 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  methods  eff'ective  but  not  al- 
ways respected.  These  methods  do  not  train  a  man  for  a 
constitutional  argument.  Governor  Cox  is  snappy,  impul- 
sive, with  a  quick  temper,  not  always  under  control  in  pub- 
lic or  in  private  life.  Senator  Harding  is  deliberate,  a  party 
man,  careful,  conscientious,  and  a  man  of  judgment  and 
consideration.  He  seeks  advice.  At  Washington,  in  personal 
conversation,  he  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  by  getting 
the  advice  of  a  group  of  able  constitutional  lawyers,  the 
Covenant  could  be  made  both  safe  and  effective.  Senator 
Elihu  Root's  trip  to  Europe  for  the  organization  of  a  court, 
more  effective  than  that  of  the  Covenant,  will  offer  the  Re- 
publican candidate  information  and  advice  of  which  he  will 
undoubtedly  take  advantage.  All  the  European  countries 
are  ready  for  compromize. 

This  will  bring  up  issues  for  which  so  far  Governor  Cox 
has  not  revealed  himself  equipped.  He  takes  the  League 
unchanged  with  only  interpretative  amendments.  His  re- 
forms were  isolated — widows'  pensions,  almshouses,  prison 
improvement.  These  were  all  good,  but  led  nowhere. 

Long  as  the  Cox  letter  of  acceptance  is,  nothing  opens  a 
general  policy.  Under  the  League  we  could  be  called  on  to 
aid  Poland  in  her  extremity.  Everyone  knows  the  country 
would  not  hear  to  this.  Mr.  Cox  ventures  no  opinion.  He 
does  not  speak  on  Armenia,  tho  it  is  plain  as  day  that  the 
country  is  opposed  to  a  mandate.  He  feebly  sees  the  weight 
of  income  and  profit  taxes.  He  proposes  a  tax  on  all  sales. 
He  does  not  see  that  under  such  a  tax — to  take  the  iron  and 
steel  trade — that  the  Steel  Trust  (United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration) ,  which  goes  from  the  ore  to  finished  products, 
would  pay  only  one  tax.  In  the  case  of  "independent"  com- 
panies which  turn  ore  into  Bessemer,  which  in  turn  goes  to 
a  company  which  turns  pig  into  steel  and  this  into  shapes 
and  bars,  each  step  being  done  by  a  separate  corporation, 
a  tax  would  fall  at  each  stage,  a  heavy  handicap.  His  Ohio 
budget  scheme  he  could  not  enforce.  In  Congress  he  created 
no  impression,  for  all  an  anecdote  or  two  to  the  contrary. 
So  far  Cox  has  been  rather  striking  in  his  speeches,  but 
shallow.  He  has  thought  out  little  he  has  proposed. 

Passing  from  the  League,  the  letter  of  acceptance  is 
mushy.  On  labor  issues  he  is  vague  and  dangerous.  What 
does  "the  writ  of  injunction  should  not  be  abused"  mean 
except  evasion?  For  prices  and  profiteering  he  proposes 
"modernizing  local  market  facilities."  Can  anyone  put  that 
into  a  policy  or  a  statute?  Or  this  proposal  for  profiteers: 
"Compelling  these  exceptions  to  the  great  mass  of  square- 
dealing  American  business  men  to  use  the  same  yard-stick 
of  honesty  that  governs  most  of  us  .  .  ."  or  "suffer  the  pen- 
alty of  criminal  law."  Either  this  means  what  all  experi- 
ence shows  impossible,  reducing  prices  by  statutory  penal- 
ties, or  it  means  nothing. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  stimulate 
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the  work  of  Americanization."  This  is  bunk.  The  Federal 
Treasury  ought,  as  the  Republican  platform  and  candidate 
proposes,  to  aid  the  state  in  education.  Cox  wants  it  "to  in- 
ventory the  possibilities  of  progress  legislation,"  mindful 
doubtless  of  southern  jealousy  of  the  education  of  the 
negro. 

This  great  racial  question  he  never  mentions.  No  con- 
demnation of  lynching  for  him.  Schools  for  the  poor  moun- 
tain white  and  ignorant,  but  not  for  the  negro.  His  election 
cannot  take  place  except  thru  the  suppression  of  the  negro 
vote.  He  is  not  even  aware  that  some  two-thirds  of  the  in- 
crease in  farm  tenancy  is  due  to  negroes  buying  lands.  For 
their  aid  he  has  no  word.  Duties  to  the  oppressed  he  can 
see  abroad,  not  at  home.  Federal  expenditure  should  be  "a 
maximum  of  $4,000,000,000  a  year."  How,  for  what  pur- 
pose, on  what  distribution?  Not  a  word.  The  income  tax  has 
no  comment.  He  avoids  the  tariff.  The  paragraphs  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  are  "hot  air"  and  incredibly  igno- 
rant. Look  at  the  present  deadlock  in  credits,  the  exorbitant 
profits  of  the  Reserve  Banks,  the  suspension  in  banking  ac- 
commodations to  commercial  needs,  canceled  orders  and 
universal  anxiety.  Cold  storage  regulation  and  irrigation 
are  commonplaces.  An  ocean  route  via  the  St.  Lawrence  on 
foreign  territory  is.  proposed  when  no  more  money  would 
open  the  Erie  to  ocean  vessels  of  the  new  economical  type. 

This  plea  for  the  League  as  it  is  and  these  random  sug- 
gestions do  not  constitute  a  fit  or  effective  program  for  a 
President-to-be.  The  United  States  is  a  vast  going  concern 
which  calls  for  judgment,  prudence  and  the  capacity  both 
for  taking  advice  and  seeing  the  problem  as  a  whole.  Men 
once  predicted  that  showy  men,  swift  to  conclusions  and 
careless  of  argument,  would  appeal  to  the  people  for  Presi- 
dent. This  is  not  the  record  of  our  history.  Worst  of  all,  the 
leadership  of  southerners  in  Congress,  the  heavy  taxes  laid 
on  northern  states,  reckless  administration  in  railroads, 
current  commercial  anxiety,  extravagant  expenditures  grow 
on  a  public  environed  by  many  perils.  Do  we  want  the  past 
seven  years  continued? 

Cox  and  His  Record 

By  Norman  Hapgood 

Ir  is  not  up  to  me  to  prove  Governor  Cox  a  great  man. 
His  power  of  growth  in  the  Presidency  will  determine 
his  size.  So  far  we  only  know  that  he  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful and  progressive  Governor  three  times  in  a  Repub- 
lican state;  that  he  has  carried  out  the  many  reforms  he 
has  planned;  that  he  spoke  clearly  on  the  League  of  Na- 
tions long  before  he  was  nominated  and  is  speaking  clearly 
now;  that  he  stood  for  industrial  freedom  even  in  war- 
time, so  that  workingmen  from  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia  had  to  go  over  into  Ohio  in  order  to  consult  to- 
gether about  how  they  could  deal  on  something  like  equal 
terms  with  the  steel  companies  and  the  other  vast  aggre- 
gations of  capital  which  are  just  as  much  the  bosses  of 
Penrose,  Lodge,  Smoot,  and  Brandegee  as  these  gentlemen 
are  the  admitted  bosses  of  Senator  Harding. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  word  to  what  Dr.  Williams  points 
out  about  newspapers.  It  is  certainly  significant  that  Cox 
is  supported  by  the  Springfield  Republican,  perhaps  on  the 
whole  the  most  just  and  independent  of  our  dailies.  The 
Evening  Post,  long  famous  for  its  independence,  is  in  the 
absolute  control,  for  three  years,  of  Mr.  Gay,  former  head 
of  the  Harvard  Business  School,  one  of  the  deepest  and 
most  exact  students  of  business  and  economic  tendencies 
that  our  country  has.  Before  taking  a  final  stand  the  Post 
waited  many  weeks  to  see  if  Harding  had  anything  real  to 
say  on  any  subject.  The  World,  with  its  powerful  inde- 
pendent and  progressive  editorial  page,  has  also  come  out 
for  Cox.  The  New  York  Times  is  committed  to  no  party 
and  it  is  conservative,  but  it  is  supporting  Cox  because  it 
looks  upon  the  League  question  as  the  most  urgent  of  all 


considerations.  The  most  influential  newspapers  in  sup- 
port of  Senator  Harding  are  the  Hearst  newspapers  and 
the  New  York  Sun. 

Evidently  Dr.  Williams's  experience  of  the  impression 
Cox  is  making  differs  from  mine.  Every  Democrat  with 
whom  I  have  talked  intends  to  vote  for  Cox,  and  every  pro- 
League  Independent.  Among  my  pro-League  Republican 
friends  a  considerable  percentage  are  going  to  bolt  their 
ticket  and  vote  for  Cox.  Let  the  readers  of  this  weekly  in- 
quire around  among  their  own  acquaintances.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  will  find  a  Democrat  voting  for  Harding  unless 
that  Democrat  has  an  income  of  $25,000  or  over.  I  don't 
believe  they  will  find  an  Independent  voting  for  Harding 
unless  he  is  a  relentless  opponent  of  the  League.  And  I  am 
sure  they  will  have  no  trouble  in  finding  Republicans  who 
are  going  to  bolt  Harding,  either  on  the  League  issue  or 
because  they  think  1921  is  too  late  in  history  to  put  in  of- 
fice a  professed  servant  of  the  Penrose  ring.  The  wool  trust, 
the  steel  trust,  the  sugar  trust,  and  what  is  left  of  the 
money  trust,  since  it  was  crippled  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  may  (or  may  not)  be  all  right  in  themselves,  but  they 
ought  not  to  issue  orders  to  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States,  either  direct  or  thru  their  servants,  the  Sen- 
ate oligarchy. 

AS  to  the  negro  question,  I  must  decline  to  discuss  it.  It 
seems  a  long  time  ago  since  Senator  Lodge  introduced 
his  famous  "force  bill."  It  is  still  longer  since  a  revengeful 
North,  its  bad  passions  let  loose  by  Lincoln's  death,  in- 
flicted a  wicked  "reconstruction"  by  carpet-baggers  on  the 
South.  Does  Dr.  Williams  think  the  question  of  reviving 
an  old  sectional  bitterness  is  one  of  the  leading  issues  of 
this  campaign,  or  does  he  hope  to  get  negro  votes  in  north- 
ern cities?  Is  this  constructive  statesmanship?  I  can  do 
no  more  with  this  business  than  I  can  with  Senator  Hard- 
ing's convenient  forgetfulness  about  what  he  had  written 
about  the  Irish  question.  Senator  Johnson  stirred  up  a 
large  following  by  reading  various  national  antipathies  and 
very  possibly  Senator  Harding  may  do  the  same  thing.  A 
good  many  Italians  vote  in  New  York  and  Boston  and 
Harding  and  Lodge  take  an  extraordinary  interest  in  help- 
ing Italian  imperialism  to  choke  the  new  Czechoslovak  na- 
tion. But  there  is  no  use  in  arguing  these  appeals.  Certain- 
ly I  think  Cox  needs  no  defense  for  sticking  to  the  actual 
issues. 

That  Republicans  are  annoyed  with  him  for  his  handling 
of  the  League  of  Nations  question  is  comprehensible.  He 
says  briefly:  "I  am  for  it."  He  says  our  boys  did  not  go 
to  France  with  reservations.  He  says  every  consideration 
on  which  we  fought,  and  by  which  a  great  nation  ought 
to  be  guided,  calls  us  to  the  side  of  the  twenty-nine  nations 
now  in  the  League.  The  idea  that  the  whole  League  can 
be  made  over  again  and  suit  some  nation  that  may  some 
day  emerge  from  the  brains  of  Johnson  and  Lodge  in 
Washington,  as  beautifully  as  it  emerged  at  Chicago,  is 
just  what  Herbert  Hoover  calls  it,  "bunk  and  worse."  It  is 
what  Mr.  Taft,  in  his  politer  language,  shows  to  be  im- 
possible. Governor  Cox  is  telling  clearly  his  position  on  the 
League.  Why  should  he  stop  to  deal  with  the  flimsy  ghost 
of  what  Johnson  may  refuse  to  do,  or  the  Senatorial  fol- 
lowers of  Johnson,  even  if  the  people  vote  for  the  League, 
since  Johnson  already  has  Harding  as  completely  nailed 
to  the  mast  on  the  Treaty  as  Penrose  has  him  nailed  on 
economic  privilege?  For  some  weeks  I  have  known  that  the 
frightened  Republicans  were  hoping  to  scare  up  a  new  di- 
vision when  Root  gets  home,  but  we  will  deal  with  that 
cloud  of  dust  when  it  reaches  our  shores. 

As  to  George  Washington,  I  invite  any  reader  of  The 
Independent  to  go  into  a  library,  take  the  writings  of 
Washington,  edited  by  Ford,  look  up  the  index,  and  see 
what  Washington  said  to  the  kickers  against  the  treaty 
between  the  thirteen  states.  This  is  not  an  advertisement, 


The 

Massacre 

of 

Nikolaievsk 

Phntogrophs   from   Adachi 


The  partizan  or  Red  guerilla  band  that  cap- 
tured the  Siberian  city  last  February  tojr- 
tured  and  killed  Japanese  and  Russians  and 
burned  a  large  part  of  the  city.  The  Jap- 
anese garrison  of  333  officers  and  men  was 
wiped  out  and  360  Japanese  civilians  w^re 
killed.  The  number  of  Russian  victims  of 
the   Red    regime   is    said    to    be   about    5000 


The  Red  rulers  of  Nikolaievsk.  Trapitsin,  their  leader,  is  seen  leaning  on  his  hand, 
while  Nina,  his  mistress  and  chief  of  staff,  sits  beside  him.  After  taking  the  city  they 
put  the  officials  and  merchants  in  prison,  outraged  their  wives  and  killed  their  children 


The  Japanese  Vice- 
Consul,  Ishida, 

with  his  wife  and 
little  daughter, 

were  massacred 
when  the  consulate 
was  burned.  The 
Consul  had  ap- 
pealed in  January 
to  his  Government 
for  additional 

troops  but  it  was 
not  until  spring 
tliat  the  melting 
of  the  ice  enabled 
the  Japanese  to 
send    aid 


The  docks  along 
the  water  front  on 
the  Amur  River 
were  burned  by 
the  Reds  as  they 
left    the   city 


The  Japanese  at 
Vladivostok  hold  a 
memorial  meeting  for 
the  victims  of  the 
Nikolaievsk  massacre. 
Offerings  are  laid  be- 
fore the  tablets  of  the 
slain.  The  affair  has 
roused  the  Japanese 
people  to  bitter  re- 
sentment and  has  led 
to  the  Japanese  occu- 
pation of  the  entire 
coastal  region.  The 
Soviet  and  Vladivos- 
tok Governments  both 
disclaim  responsibil- 
ity for  the  Partizans 
and  proffer  sympathy 
to  the  Japanese 

The  Russian  refugees 
who  had  fled  from  the 
Reds  are  returning 
under  Japanese  pro- 
tection 
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but  1  have  brought  these  quotations  to^other,  for  compari- 
son with  the  present  Leajrue  of  Nations  tijrht,  in  a  book 
just  published,  called  the  "Advancing:  Hour."  and  I  regret 
there  is  not  space  to  quote  them  here. 

As  to  Poland,  anybody  who  imagines  our  soldiers  would 
have  been  sent  over  there  is  good  material  for  the  Harding- 
Johnson  scare-mongers.  See  George  Washington  on  the 
same  subject.  See  Taft  on  Article  X.  Perhaps  if  we  had 
been  in  the  League  it  might  have  been  strong  enough  to 
tell  Poland  not  to  begin  its  idiotic  war  on  Russia.  And  per- 
haps a^  few  innocents  believe  that  if  crazy  performances 
like  the  Polish  invasion  start  another  world-war  we  are 
very  likely  to  keep  out.  Our  business  is  to  help  prevent 
such  a  war,  not  throw  fits  of  alarm  about  our  responsi- 
bilities that  must  cause  in  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Holland 
and  Belgium  a  pitying  smile. 

If  Dr.  Williams  does  not  understand  the  reference  to 
abusing  the  writ  of  injunction,  I  think  it  is  understood  by 
most  men  who  work  with  their  hands.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  familiar  scandals  in  the  history  of  government  for 
the  benefit  of  a  dominant  class.  Industrial  injunctions  go 
always — one  way.  I  don't  remember  seeing  any  injunction 
against  the  American  Woolen  Company's  throwing  thou- 
sands of  men  out  of  employment  to  affect  a  political  cam- 
paign. It  is  time  to  stop  using  them  to  help  capital  in  its 
disputes  with  labor. 

The  next  President  of  the  United  States  will  be  Cox  or 
Harding.  I  ask  no  more  of  any  reader  than  that  he  read 
carefully  all   that  so   skilful  a  critic  as   Dr.   Williams  can 
find  to  say  against  Cox,  and  compare  the  result  with  whatr 
we  all  know  about  Harding,  for  it  is  one  or  the  other.  The 
differences     are     limitless !     You     take     your     choice.     Dr. 
Williams  speaks  of  prices  as  something  fixed  by  God.  Hard- 
ing says:  "You  can  never  reduce  the  cost  of  living  except 
as  you  reduce  the  capacity  to  live."  That  is  enough  to  keep 
my  brain  working  for  a  long  time.  If  it  means  anything  I 
don't  know  what  it  is.  Presumably  Senator  Harding  might 
concede   that"  the    world-war   Increased   the   cost   of   living. 
Measures  that  would  prevent  war,  and  reduce  preparations 
for  war,  lessen  the  cost  of  living.   Senator  Harding  voted 
in  favor  of  leaving  the  armament  business  in  private  hands, 
and  thereby  voted  for  other  wars   even  more  surely  than 
he  did  in  the  position  he  has  taken  on  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  in  his  itching  to  interfere  with  Mexico.  "I  am  a 
believer  in  universal  and  compulsory  service,  ofttimes  al- 
luded   to    as    conscription."    No    wonder:    that    position    is 
logical  for  one  who  is  against  the  League,  against  letting 
Mexico   alone,   and    against   taking    the    munition    business 
out  of  private  hands.  Also  for  a  person  all  of  whose  votes 
favor  profiteers,  and  who  is  now  trying  to  get  back  a  Mark 
Hanna  tariff,  it  is  perfectly  natural  to  believe  that  nothing 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  cost  of  living,  but  why  should 
Dr.    Williams    blame    Cox    for    not    discussing    the    tariff? 
Wilson  took  it  out  of  the  private  offices  of  the  trusts  and 
out  of  politics.  Also  I  may  remark  that  President  Wilson, 
who  does  believe  the  cost  of  living  can  be  affected,  proposed 
a  series  of  legislative  steps  at  the  expense  of  the  profiteers. 
Presumably  the  President  believed  that  if  the  metal,  tex- 
tile, and  mining  industries  tripled  their  profits  in  the  war, 
that  had  something  to  do  with  prices  and  the  cost  of  living, 
and  the  same  consequence  would  follow  from  the  food  cor- 
porations having  two   and   one-half  times   as  large  profits 
as  before  the  war.  The  Republican  majority  took  none  of 
the  steps  urged  by  the  President  nor  did  it  take  any  others. 
I  don't  like  to  make  such  rough  statements,  but  it  is  true 
that  if  Harding  is  elected  the   Government  will  pass  back 
.completely    into    the    hands    of    big    business    graft.    When 
Dr.  Williams  gets  after  Cox  on  the  Federal   Reserve  Act 
and  the  tariff  he  raises   a  sharp   and   real   division.   Any- 
body who  wants  to  put  the  Money  Trust  back  where  it  was 
before  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  and  to  open  up  the  tariff 
question  for  another  twenty  years'  fight  in  favor  of  bigger 


profits  for  bigger  industries,  will  vote  against  Cox  anyway. 
He  can  get  further  consolation  in  supporting  Harding 
since  that  bold  fighter  has  come  out  fearlessly  in  favor  of 
doing  something  for  the  North  American  Indian. 

What  Does  Cox  Say? 

By  Talcott  Williams 

DISAPPOINTED  I  am,  this  time  in  my  most  friend- 
ly antagonist,  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood.  He  is  not 
punching  me,  he  is  punching  the  sand-bag.  Warm- 
ing doubtless,  but  not  efficient.  I  once  had  a  dear  and  most 
lovable  collie  from  whom  a  chipmunk  escaped  by  darting- 
thru  a  hole  in  a  common  or  garden-variety  stone  wall.  We 
never  passed  that  stone  wall  without  that  most  intelli- 
gent animal  barking  and  pawing  at  that  hole  with  vocif- 
erous energy.  Mr.  Hapgood  can  never  take  a  walk  abroad 
in  this  debate  without  being  certain  that  "tariffs"  and 
"trusts"  are  in  the  Harding  hole  and  that  the  sure  way  to 
catch  Harding  is  to  bark  at  "trusts"  and  the  "tariff." 

Today  we  are  not  walking  past  the  Harding  hole.  We  are 
considering  what  show  James  Middleton  Cox  has  made  be- 
fore the  country  as  a  possible  President.  Either  he  or 
Harding  will  be  President.  The  betting  odds  are  two  to  one 
for  Harding.  I  look  on  them  as  about  even.  What  has  Cox 
done  to  make  a  fair-minded  voter  want  to  vote  for  Cox 
electors?  He  has  written  a  long  letter  of  acceptance  of  about 
twelve  columns.  This  is  about  as  long  as  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  Mark.  I  do  not  say  this  irreverently;  but  solely  to 
remind  the  reader  what  can  be  done  with  about  the  same 
number  of  words  if  you  have  something  to  say.  I  know  Mr. 
Hapgood  has  read  the  letter,  because  he  does  not  allude 
to  it. 

Mr.  Cox  has  a  good  subject.  He  cannot  complain  of  that. 
He  is  telling  30,000,000  voters  what  he  thinks  a  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  ought  to  do  in  the  next 
four  years,  at  the  most  momentous  crisis  in  modern  his- 
tory. I  think  in  all  history.  What  has  Mr.  Cox  said  he  is 
going  to  do?  Gentle  reader  it  is  a  month  since  you  read  it. 
You  have  been  hearing  about  it  ever  since.  What  did  he 
say? 

On  the  League,  he  was  right.  No  question  about  that. 
I  have  said  this  before  and  repeat  it  now.  He  has  shaken 
the  whole  Republican  fighting  line.  As  to  voters,  I  am 
not  so  certain.  Maine  will  leave  us  wiser.  I  am  but  one  of 
a  great  multitude  of  Republicans  who  are  waiting  to  hear 
from  Harding  on  this  point  before  they  are  certain  they 
can  vote  for  him.  Some  efficient  League,  more  than  a  mere 
court,  we  must  have,  and  there  are  enough  of  us  to  turn 
the  doubtful  states. 

But  Cox,  what  did  he  say?  He  is  for  the  League,  but 
how?  If  there  is  a  deadlock  over  the  League,  what  will  he 
do?  This  is  vital.  Will  he  follow  Wilson  in  refusing  compro- 
mize? Voters  have  a  right  to  know  that.  Cox  dodges  here. 
Harding  proposes  to  make  himself  clear.  Cox  does  not.  I 
do  not  like  it.  I  do  not  believe  Cox  knows.  Has  he  the  kind 
of  mind  that  grapples  with  such  a  question?  Unlike  Hard- 
ing he  has  not  studied  it  and  Harding  has  turned  to  Elihu 
Root.  Cox  has  Woodrow  Wilson.  A  difference! 

As  to  other  questions,  what  does  Cox  say?  We  have  to 
adjust  ourselves  to  heavy  taxes.  Who  shall  pay  them?  The 
many,  says  Cox,  by  a  sales  tax  and  in  a  way  which  helps 
trusts,  as  I  show  above  and  Mr.  Hapgood  does  not  make 
answer.  I  admit  the  Republican  party  has  more  property 
holders,  more  of  the  11,000,000  or  so  who  own  their  homes, 
more  of  shareholders,  more  of  bondholders,  more  payers  of 
insurance  premiums,  more  voters  who  are  in  business  for 
themselves  than  the  Democratic  party;  but  it  and  its  lead- 
ers have  no  more  relation  to  the  "trusts"  than  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  its  leaders  except  in  the  cartoons.  In  both 
parties  there  are  leaders  affiliated  with  the  trusts.  In  both 
party  conventions  these  men  this  year  had  a  large  say  in 
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selecting  a  candidate  that  looked  likely  to  win,  but  from 
Allison's  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  1887,  and  Sherman's 
Anti-Trust  Act,  1890,  to  the  Railroad  Act  passed  this  year, 
the  statutes  restraining  and  controlling  the  great  corpora- 
tions have  been  passed  by  Republican  majorities  in  Con- 
gress. They  have  enacted  all  our  constructive  legislation  on 
this  issue. 

As  for  the  "Money  Trust"  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
banking  capital  has  never  made  the  profits  or  charged  as 
high  interest  rates  as  in  the  past  twelve  months;  it  has  never 
so  tyrannized  over  business  and  never  before  raised  rates 
so  arbitrarily  to  the  greater  profit  of  fortunate  specu- 
lators. This  is  one  reason  why  I  want  a  new  deal  in  the 
Treasury  Department.  I  am  a  little  weary  of  Berlin  banks 
and  banking  families  so  near  our  fiscal  and  banking  af- 
fairs. What  Cox  says  about  taxation,  the  tariff,  currency, 
banking,  exchange,  is  prattle.  He  does  not  know  the  lan- 
guage. He  is  a  good  man.  He  means  well.  He  is  zealous  for 
the  right  as  he  understands  it.  He  is  ignorant  and  he  talks 
like  a  man  who  does  not  know  how  little  he  knows  and 
thinks  instead  any  good  American  can  show  the  experts 
what  honest-hearted  patriotism  can  do. 

Harding  is,  if  anything,  too  cautious,  but  he  sees  the  dif- 
ficulties and  he  moves  in  the  right  direction.  He  believes  in 
experts,  in  training  and  in  experience.  He  wants  a  cabinet 
of  ability.  Cox  will  not  only  select  men  like  the  present 
cabinet,  right-hearted  and  inexperienced,  but  the  Demo- 
cratic party  itself  lacks  men  of  financial  experience. 

With  unfeigned  regret,  I  note  that  on  the  negro  ques- 
tion Mr.  Hapgood  says,  "I  must  decline  to  discuss  it."  Nor- 
man Hapgood  is  and  has  been  a  soldier  in  the  great  army 
of  liberty.  He  has  fought  the  good  fight  for  free  criticism. 
Here  is  a  great  issue  cutting  to  the  very  core  of  human 
rights,  organized  oppression  and  the  denial  of  rights  con- 
stitutional, human  and  divine,  and  he  "must  decline  to  dis- 
cuss it."  No  man  can  support  and  be  a  beneficiary  of  these 
pillaged  votes  without  being  on  the  side  of  open  avowed 
wrong  for  which  justice  will  yet  come.  No  one  of  us  can 
be  true  to  freedom  and  pass  this  evil  without  open  protest 
and  condemnation.  Mr.  Hapgood  may  "decline  to  discuss 
it."  Events,  time  and  divine  justice  will  continue  the  dis- 
cussion. 

The  Republican  party  has  its  faults,  but  to  it  much  can 
be  forgiven  because  it  has  loved  liberty  much.  If  much 
wealth  is  marshalled  in  its  ranks  it  is  also  true  that  Re- 
publican states,  in  their  industrial  and  progressive  legis- 
lation, are  far  in  advance  of  Democratic  states,  taken  as 
two  groups.  The  Republican  party  denies  to  no  citizens 
their  votes.  The  world  over  it  is  the  great  tribe  of  the 
People  of  the  Advance  seeking  better  things  for  the  repub- 
lic and  the  welfare  of  man,  and  leading  humanity  thru 
the  Wilderness  of  Wrong  to  the  Promised  Land. 


Open  Debate 


These  articles  by  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Hapgood  close 
the  formal  debate  on  the  RepubUcan  and  Democratic  plat- 
forms and  candidates,  and  open  the  question  to  discussion 
from  the  floor.  In  other  words  now  is  the  time  for  you 
to  write  us  your  own  opinion  as  to  the  next  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  party  that  be  will  represent.  We 
will  publish  a  large  number  of  these  replies  and  for  each 
one  that  we  use  we  offer  a  reward  of  one  year's  subscription 
to  The  Independent.  Try  to  keep  your  argument  within  the 
limit  of   150  words.  Manuscripts  will  not   be   returned. 


Clear  the  Track  for  the  League! 

PERHAPS  the  most  valid  of  the  reproaches  directed 
against  the  League  of  Nations  is  that  the  Great 
Powers  have  preferred  to  handle  the  hottest  and  heaviest 
problems  thru  the   Supreme   Council   of  the   Allies    (some- 


times known  now  as  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors)  in- 
stead of  thru  the  Council  of  the  League.  So  long  as  treaties 
closing  the  Great  War  still  remained  to  be  negotiated  there 
was  a  good  excuse  for  this  double-headed  management  of 
European  affairs,  since  only  belligerents  can  close  a  war, 
but  now  that  the  Turkish  Treaty  has  been  signed  and  the 
last  of  the  hostile  nations  has  thus  made  peace,  it  would 
be  well  if  the  Council  of  the  Allies  were  to  abdicate  and 
turn  over  its  remaining  duties  to  the  Council  of  the  League. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  keeping  alive  two  international  or- 
ganizations where  one  will  serve,  and  it  is  better  tljat  the 
temporary  organization  should  yield  to  the  permanent. 

An  Intimation 

HENRY  Harrison  Lewis  devotes  the  July  15  issue  of 
his  journal.  Industry,  to  an  attack  upon  the  Inter- 
church  World  Movement,  which  he  accuses — to  use  his  own 
spelling — of  giving  "free  reign  to  investigations"  into  in- 
dustrial relations.  He  charges  that  Professor  Harry  F. 
Ward  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  an  address  before 
the  World  Survey  Conference  at  Atlantic  City  last  Janu- 
ary "intimated  that  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  should 
be  brought  into  the  industrial  fields  and  that  the  cardinal 
principle  set  forth  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  should  be 
injected  by  the  churches  into  industrial  relations."  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Lewis  that  it  is  a  very  serious  thing  to 
have  such  an  idea  even  intimated.  If  the  churches  should 
attempt  to  inject  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  into  industry 
there's  no  knowing  what  might  happen.  It  might  prove 
disconcerting  to  both  the  capitalists  and  unionists.  But 
perhaps  there  is  no  occasion  for  alarm.  If  we  all  hush  it 
up  people  won't  pay  any  more  attention  to  what  the  Rev. 
Ward  says  than  they  do  to  the  rest  of  the  preachers. 

Reconsideration 

THE  action  of  Speaker  Walker,  of  the  Tennessee  House 
of  Representatives,  in  changing  his  vote  from  "No" 
to  "Aye"  on  the  ratification  of  the  suffrage  amend- 
ment brings  into  the  spotlight  an  abuse  of  parliamentary 
practise  that  has  gradually  grown  to  a  serious  evil.  Mr. 
Walker  is  an  opponent  of  woman  suffrage  and  therefore 
quite  properly  voted  against  it,  but  when  he  saw  that  his 
side  was  defeated  by  49  to  47  he  changed  his  vote  to  the 
affirmative  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  right  to  recon- 
sider at  an  hour  more  favorable  to  his  cause.  There  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  he  had  become  converted  to  suffrage 
in  the  brief  interval  between  counting  the  ballots  and  an- 
nouncing the  result,  or  that  he  is  so  weak  as  to  abandon  his 
principles  in  order  to  shift  to  the  winning  side.  It  was  then 
a  dishonest  vote,  contrary  to  his  convictions,  a  parliamen- 
tary trick  that  might  have  frustrated  the  right  of  17,000,- 
000  women  to  vote.  The  fact  that  it  is  a  trick  commonly 
played  does  not  excuse  it,  but  does  prove  the  need  of  a  re- 
form in  the  rules. 

It  is  quite  proper  that  the  right  to  reconsider  should  be 
restricted  to  the  majority,  for  otherwise  the  minority  might 
continue  to  call  up  a  question  that  had  once  been  settled. 
But  this  rightful  restriction  is  removed  when  a  member  of 
the  minority,  under  the  pretense  of  changing  his  opinion, 
changes  his  vote.  He  should  be  taken  at  his  word  and  not 
be  allowed  to  deceive  the  assembly  a  second  time  on  the 
same  question,  therefore  his  vote  should  be  counted  for  the 
affirmative  whenever  the  question  is  brought  before  the 
house  for  reconsideration.  This  simple  addition  to  the  rule 
would  prevent  the  abuse  by  the  minority  of  the  power  to 
move  reconsideration  and  it  would  also  put  a  stop  to  the 
almost  equally  objectionable  trick  employed  on  the  other 
side  when  a  member  of  the  majority  moves  a  reconsidera- 
tion, not  because  he  has  changed  his  mind,  but  to  prevent 
any  future  attempt  to  reconsider. 


Americans 

Who  Broke 

Records  at 


the  Olympiad    \ 


!£;  Kadel  •£  Herbert 

Top  place  in  the  running  high 
jump  at  the  seventh  OljTnpaid  was 
won  for  the  United  States  by 
R.  W.  Landon,  of  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club.  Landon  lived  up  to 
his  club  symbol  of  winged  feet  by 
going  cleanly  over  the  bar  at  a 
hight  of  1.94  meters,  or  6  feet,  4-/5 
inches,  thereby  establishing  a  new 
Olympic  record 


International 

The  pole  vault,  like  baseball,  is  rather  an 
American  specialty,  but  Frank  Foss,  of 
Chicago,  made  it  one  of  the  most  popular 
Olympic  events  by  his  spectacular  vault 
of  13  feet,  5%  inches.  Incidentally,  it  set 
a   new   world's    record 


International 

In  the  Marathon,  the  long  cross  country 
run  of  26  miles  and  385  yards,  which  is 
the  preeminent  event  of  all  Olympic 
games.  Finland  took  first  place  this  year, 
thanks  to  the  famous  Kolehmainen,  a 
veteran  Olympic  entrant.  His  time  for 
the  Marathon  was  2  hours,  32  minutes, 
35-5  seconds,  cutting  down  by  197^  sec- 
onds the  previous  record,  set  by  Mc- 
Arthur,  of  South  Africa,  in  1912.  South 
Africa  came  very  near  claiming  first 
place  again  in  the  Marathon  this  year. 
Gitsham,  of  South  Africa,  led  the  field 
easily  for  the  first  half  of  the  race  until 
he  was  forced  to  drop  out  because  his 
shoes  had  been  badly  torn  by  the  sharp 
cobblestones.  Kolehmainen,  tho  he  won 
the  Marathon  for  Finland,  has  lived  in 
the  United  States  seven  years  and  has 
taken  out  naturalization  papers  here 


Wide  World 

The  greatest  hurdler  in  the  world.  Earl 
Thomson,  of  Dartmouth  University,  set  a 
new  record  of  145^  seconds  for  110  meters 
at  the  Olympic  games  and  won  the  race 
for  Canada 


Egypt  to  Be  Independent 

THE  London  Times  announces  that  the  British  Mission 
of  Investigation,  headed  by  Viscount  Milner,  will  re- 
port in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  British  protectorate 
over  Egypt  and  the  recognition  of  Egyptian  independence. 
Egypt  regains  control  of  foreign  relations,  subject  to  her 
not  making  treaties  contrary  to  British  policy,  and  will 
have  the  right  to  maintain  diplomatic  representatives 
abroad.  Egypt  will  recognize  Great  Britain's  privileged 
position  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  agrees  in  case  of  war 
to  afford  every  facility  for  access  to  Egyptian  territory. 
Great  Britain  will  maintain  a  garrison  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
Capitulations  will  be  abolished. 

It  was  expected  that  Lord  Milner  would  recommend  a 
very  wide  extension  of  home  rule  in  Egypt,  but  this  fore- 
cast of  his  report 
goes  much  farther 
than  was  anticipat- 
ed and  meets  practi- 
cally all  of  the  de- 
m  a  n  d  s  formulated 
by  the  Nationalist 
members  of  the 
Egyptian  L  e  g  i  s  1  a- 
tive  Assembly,  led 
by  Zagloul  Pasha. 
When  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the 
Milner  Mission 
would  visit  Egypt 
for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  condi- 
tions and  ascertain- 
ing native  opinion, 
the  Nationalists  de- 
clared that  they 
would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it  since  even  to  confer  with  the  mission  involved 
a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  British  authority.  But  it  is  un- 
derstood that  Lord  Milner  had  sufficient  opportunities  to 
talk  unofficially  with  the  representatives  of  all  factions  and 
that  after  he  returned  to  London  he  consulted  with  Zagloul. 
Most  of  the  measures  indicated  have  long  been  in  con- 
templation and  are  in.  conformity  with  the  declared  British 
policy.  The  capitulations,  that  is  the  extra  territorial  priv- 
ileges according  to  which  aliens  are  not  amenable  to 
Egyptian  laws  or  to  be  tried  in  Egyptian  courts,  were  in- 
tended to  be  abolished  as  soon  as  a  system  of  law  and 
justice  recognizing  the  rights  of  foreigners  could  be  es- 
tablished. In  fact,  Germany  was  required  by  Article  147, 
Section  6,  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  to  "renounce  the 
regime  of  the  capitulations  in  Egypt"  as  well  as  "to  recog- 
nize the  protectorate  proclaimed  over  Egypt  by  Great  Brit- 
ain." Nominally,  Egypt  was  before  the  war  a  dependency  of 
Turkey  and  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan.  Actually, 
however,  it  was  governed  by  Great  Britain  in  a  much  truer 
sense  than  the  British  dominions,  such  as  Canada  or  Aus- 
tralia, and  Lord  Kitchener  was  virtually  ruler  of  the 
country.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  this  legal  fiction  was 
thrown  off  and  the  Egyptian  government  declared  war 
against  Germany,  altho  technically  being  a  vassal  state 
Egypt  had  no  such  rights.  It  was  not  until  three  months 
later  that  Turkey  took  the  other  side  and  declared  war 
against  England.  During  the  war  the  Canal  was  defended 
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Viscount  Milner,  who  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  unrest 
in  Egypt,  has  reported  in  favor  of  re- 
linquishing the  British  protectorate 
over  Egypt  and  giving  the  Egyptians 
virtually   complete   independence 


by  Great  Britain  and  Egypt  was  used  as  a  base  for  attempts 
to  capture  Constantinople  and  for  the  invasion  of  Palestine. 
On  December  18,  1914,  a  proclamation  was  issued  declar- 
ing that  "the  suzerainty  of  Turkey  over  Egypt  be  ter- 
minated and  that  Egypt  henceforth  constitute  a  British 
protectorate."  The  Khedivate  was  abolished  and  the  Khe- 
dive, Hilmi  Pasha,  was  deposed  because  of  his  adherence  to 
the  enemies  of  the  British  King.  In  his  place  Hussein 
Kamel  Pasha  was  made  ruler  with  the  title  of  Sultan  of 
Egypt.  He  died  in  1917  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Fuad,  a  man  of  little  ability,  foreign  educated,  who  hardly 
speaks  Arabic  and  is  out  of  sympathy  with  his  subjects. 

After  the  war  was  over  and  the  restrictions  of  the  mili- 
tary regime  were  relaxed  a  strong  anti-British  feeling  de- 
veloped. The  Egyptians  were  resentful  that  the  Arabs 
should  have  been  made  the  proteges  of  Great  Britain  and 
established  as  a  kingdom  while  Egypt,  with  its  high  historic 
traditions,  was  placed  in  a  subordinate  position.  Attacks 
upon  trains  and  British  residents  in  isolated  localities  were 
frequent.  Riots  broke  out  in  villages  and  cities.  The  suppres- 
sion of  these  by  the  military  authorities  increased  the  dis- 
sension. Zagloul  Pasha,  Vice-President  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  started  for  Paris  with  a  delegation  of  Egyptians 
to  lay  their  cause  before  the  Peace  Conference,  but  they 
were  deported  to  Malta.  This  action  was  recognized  as  a- 
mistake  and  was  overruled  by  the  British  Government. 
Last  June  Zagloul  was  invited  by  the  British  Government 
to  England  to  confer  on  the  future  government  of  Egypt. 

America  and  the  Egyptian  Question 

THE  declaration  by  President  Wilson  in  April,  1919, 
that  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  Allies  recognized 
the  British  protectorate  over  Egypt  dashed  the  hopes  of  the 
Egyptian  Nationalists  who  were  expecting  American  sup- 
port in  their  demand  for  complete  independence.  The  ques- 
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THE   SPREAD   OF  WOMAN 
It  was  New  Zealand  in  1893  that  first  recognized  in  government  the  facfl 
world  women  have  been   granted  the   right  to  vote — and   the  map  is  Mil 
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tion  was  brought  up  in  the  Senate  when  the  Treaty  was 
under  consideration,  since  that  document  required  the 
recognition  of  the  British  protectorate  by  Germany.  Sena- 
tor Owen  of  Oklahoma  inquired  about  the  action  of  the 
United  States,  and  received  from  Secretary  Lansing  the 
following  answer: 

lu  reply  I  beg  to  state  that  the  tieiiaitmeiit  does  uot  uuiier 
stand  that  Egypt  was,  prior  to  the  British  proelainatiou  ol 
December  IS.  1!>14,  iu  possession  of  fviU  imlependent  sovereign 
lights. 

The  effect  of  this  (Jovernuient's  (lualitied  reeoguitiou  of  April. 
1910,  was  to  acknowledge  with  the  reservation  set  forth  at  that 
time  only  such  rontrol  of  Egyptian  all'airs  as  had  been  set  forth 
in  the  notice  of  the  Hritish  (Joverument  transmitted  to  the  de- 
partment on  Deeember  IS.   1914.  a  copy  of  whii'h  is  enclosed. 

It  is  assumed  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  (Jreat  Britain  to  carry 
out  the  assurances  given  by  King  George  the  Fifth  of  England 
to  the  late  Sultan  of  Egvpt,  as  published  iu  the  London  limes  of 
December  21.  1914. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  the  American  press  that 
at  the  time  when  the  British  pi'otectorate  was  declared  the 
British  Government  promised  that  it  should  be  limited  to 
the  duration  of  the  year.  No  such  pledge,  however,  appears 
in  the  official  documents  as  published.  The  assurances  re- 
ferred to  in  Mr.  Lansing's  letter  as  having  been  given  to 
the  Sultan  promised  the  revision  of  the  system  of  treaties, 
known  as  the  capitulations,  after  the  war,  and  it  is  de- 
clared the  aim  of  the  British  Government 

while  working  thru  and  in  the  closest  association  with  the 
constituted  Egyptian  authorities,  to  secure  individual  liberty, 
to  promote  the  spread  of  education,  to  further  the  development 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and.  in  such  measui'e  as 
the  degree  of  enlightenment  of  public  opinion  may  permit,  to 
associate  the  governed  in  the  task  of  Government.  Xot  only  is  it 
the  intention  of  His  Majesty's  Government  to  remain  faithful 
to  such  policy,  but  they  are  convinced  that  the  clearer  definition 
of  Great  Britain's  position  in  the  country  will  accelerate  progress 
towards  self-government.  The  religious  convictions  of  Egyptian 
subjects  will  be  scrupulously  respected  as  are  those  of  His 
Majesty's  own  subjects,  whatever  their  creed.  .  .  .  The 
strengthening  and  progress  of  Mohammedan  institutions  in  Egypt 
is  naturally  a  matter  in  which  His  Majesty's  Government  take 
the  deepest  interest  and  with  which  your  Highness  will  bo 
especially  concerned,  and  in  carrying  out  such  reforms  as  may 
be  considered  necessary,  your  Highness  may  count  upon  the 
sympathetic  support  of  His  Majesty's  Government. 

The  Milner  plan  provides  the  way  by  which  these  prom- 
ises may  be  rapidly  carried  to  fulfilment. 


\ TRACE   ROUND   THE    WORLD 

it  women  are  people.  Now  in  considerably  more  than  half  the  area  of  the 
Kilning  fast.  Jamaica  has  adopted  woman   suffrage  within   the  last  few   days 


(c)  Harris  <t  Etrinfj.  from  Paul  Tliompunn 

The  moment  toward  wliich  woman  suffragists  have  been  working 
for  nearly  a  century  was  celebrated  by  the  unfurling  of  this 
suffrage  flag  at  headquarters  of  the  National  Woman's  party  in 
Washington.  The  thirty-sixth  star,  for  Tennessee's  ratification, 
liad  just  been  sewed  on  the  flag  by  the  chairman  of  the  party, 
Miss  Alice  Paul,  who  is  standing  in  the  balcony 

Russians  Repulsed 

THE  Soviet  forces  before  Warsaw  have  suffered  a  re- 
verse as  sudden  and  dramatic  as  that  of  the  Germans 
before  Paris  in  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  The  Polish  capital 
was  enveloped  on  three  sides  and  the  Bolshevist  advance 
guard  had  reached  the  suburbs  when  the  Poles  rallied  and 
attacked  with  such  fierceness  that  the  enemy  was  driven 
back  in  confusion.  General  Pilsudski  himself  led  the  Polish 
center  in  a  direct  drive  against  the  Russian  front  to  the 
east  between  the  Bug  and  Vistula  rivers.  Under  the  im- 
pact of  this  blow  the  Russians  retreated  beyond  Siedlce  to 
Brest-Litovsk,  which  is   on  the   Polish  frontier. 

On  the  south  in  Galicia  where  the  dashing  young  Cos- 
sack cavalryman,  General  Budenny,  has  been  trying  in 
vain  to  capture  Lemberg,  the  Poles  have  also  recovered 
and  relieved  the  pressure  on  the  Galician  front. 

Last  week  we  called  attention  to  the  recklessness  of  the 
Bolsheviki  in  throwing  their  forces  forward  in  the  north 
along  the  German  border  till  they  reached  the  Vistula  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  this  left  them  exposed  to  flank 
attack  for  a  hundred  miles.  The  Poles  took  advantage  of 
this  rash  maneuver  and  by  striking  simultaneously  from 
Thorn  on  the  west  and  Warsaw  on  the  south  they  cut  off 
and  captured  a  large  part  of  the  Soviet  army. 

The  French  officers  in  Poland  ascribe  the  initial  success 
of  the  Russians  in  recovering  their  lost  ground  and  over- 
running half  Poland  in  a  few  weeks  rather  to  the  demoral- 
ization of  the  Poles  than  to  the  valor  of  the  Bolsheviki.  A 
French  colonel  reports  that  he  saw  a  troop  of  400  Red 
horsemen  who  had  only  200  carbines  among  them  and 
more  than  half  of  these  were  so  rusty  as  to  be  quite  use- 
less. The  rest  of  the  men  were  armed  only  with  sabers  and 
clubs.  Most  of  the  troopers  rode  barebacked  and  their  spurs 
were  made  of  telegraph  wire  wound  around  the  boot  or 
bare  foot.  The  infantry,  according  to  the  French,  are 
worse  off.  Their  clothing  is  ragged  and  far  from  uniform, 
and  they  are  without  shoes.  They  have  to  live  on  the  coun- 
try for  lack  of  commissariat  and  do  their  cooking  with 
an  old  beef  tin  as  the  sole  utensil.  They  have  few  car- 
tridges for  their  guns  and  many  of  these  are  duds. 

If  this  is  a  true  picture  of  the  equipment  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki it  is  no  wonder  that  they  fell  back  rapidly  when 
the  Poles  under  French  command  attacked  with  British 
tanks,  French  75's  and  American  machine  guns.  The  ar- 
rival   of   the    French    reinforcements    and    the    promise    by 
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President  Wilson  of  American  aid  restored  the  courage  of 
the  Poles  and  they  have  routed  the  Reds  on  every  side. 
The  number  of  Bolsheviki  prisoners  taken  during  the  first 
week  of  their  reverse  is  estimated  at  75,000.  General  Wey- 
gand,  the  French  commandant,  says  that  "Poland  will  be 
the  grave  of  three-fourths  of  the  Bolshevist  army."  The 
Poles  have  captured  immense  stocks  of  war  material,  in- 
cluding the  big  guns  that  the  Bolsheviki  had  brought  up 
for  the  bombardment  of  Warsaw. 


The  Danzig  Gate 


THE  Polish  war  has  put  a  severe  strain  upon  one  of 
the  most  delicate  points  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 
President  Wilson  in  his  fourteen  points  stipulated  that 
Poland  should  "be  assured  a  free  and  secure  access  to  the 
sea,"  but  it  was  difficult  to  contrive  this  without  violating 
the  other  Wilsonian  principle  of  self-determination,  for 
the  only  practicable  port  was  Danzig,  where  the  Poles 
constituted  only  about  five  per  cent  of  the  population.  The 
problem  was  solved  at  the  Peace  Conference  by  giving 
Poland  a  "corridor"  to  the  sea,  consisting  of  a  strip  of 
territory,  largely  Polish  in  population,  cutting  off  East 
Prussia  from  West  Prussia.  Danzig,  however,  was  not 
ceded  to  Poland,  as  the  Poles  demanded,  but  was  restored  to 
the  status  of  a  Free  City,  as  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Poland  was  given  the  right  to  include  the  city  with- 
in the  Polish  customs  frontiers  and  to  conduct  its  foreign 
relations.  Poland  was  granted  the  control  of  the  Vistula 
River  and  of  the  railroads  and  telegraphs,  and  was  en- 
sured "without  any  restriction  the  free  use  and  service"  of 
the  docks  and  waterways  "necessary  for  Polish  imports  and 
exports."  A  High  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  League 
of  Nations  was  "entrusted  with  the  duty  of  dealing  in  the 
first  instance  with  all  differences  arising  between  Poland 
and  the  Free  City  of  Danzig." 

An  Englishman,  Sir  Reginald  T.  Tower,  was  appointed 
High  Commissioner  of  Danzig  and  he  has  come  into  con- 
flict with  the  French  and  Poles  over  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  munitions.  When  the  French  cruiser  Gueydon 
arrived  with  a  load  of  war  supplies  for  the  Polish  army 
the  Commissioner  refused  to  allow  them  to  be  landed  and 
shipped  into  Poland  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  have 
enough  troops  to  pi'otect  them.  The  southern  end  of  the 
Polish  corridor  was  at  that  time  threatened  by  the  Bolshe- 
viki and  there  was  also  danger  of  a  rising  among  the  (Ger- 
mans who  accuse  the  Poles  of  using  their  military  power 
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to  overawe  the  Germans  in  the  plebiscite  area.  The  con- 
stituent assembly  of  the  Free  City  of  Danzig  passed 
by  a  vote  of  62  to  21  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Commis- 
sioner to  proclaim  the  neutrality  of  Danzig  in  the  Russo- 
Polish  war.  This  would  prevent  Poland  from  importing  the 
munitions  needed  in  her  campaign  against  the  Bolsheviki. 
It  would  seem  that  the  Commissioner  had  no  power  to  de- 
clare the  neutrality  of  Danzig  since  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles puts  Poland  in  charge  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
city,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  Treaty  as  quoted  above 
gives  him  the  power  to  deal  with  all  differences  arising 
between  Danzig  and  Poland. 

Sir  Reginald  asks  for  20,000  troops  before  he  %vill  feel 
justified  in  permitting  the  passage  of  munitions.  But  the 
League  of  Nations  -nail  not  meet  until  September  when 
President  Wilson  calls  it  together  at  Geneva  and  by  that 
time  the  fate  of  Poland  will  doubtless  be  decided.  The 
French  Government  contends  that  the  Commissioner  has 
no  right  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  Poland's  free  use  of 
the  port  and  that  the  2000  troops  in  Danzig,  with  the  sup- 
port of  French,  British  and  American  warships,  are  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  order.  Sir  Reginald  has  conceded  to  the 
demand  of  Premier  Millerand  to  permit  the  unloading  of 
the  French  vessels,  but  the  dockers  refuse  to 
handle  munitions  intended  for  the  Poles. 

Minsk  Peace  Conference 

THE  Polish  and  Russian  peace  commission- 
ers finally  got  together  on  August  17  after 
long  delays  and  repeated  postponements  for 
which  each  party  blames  the  other.  The  place 
of  meeting  is  the  city  of  Minsk,  150  miles  east 
of  the  Polish  frontier,  but  in  the  region  re- 
cently overrun  by  the  Poles.  Chairman  Dani- 
shevsky  of  the  Soviet  delegation  in  his  opening 
speech  said: 

We  are  not  conquerors  and  shall  evacuate  Polish 
territory  immediately  Poland  gives  us  guarantees 
that  the  Polish  republic  has  abandoned  its  aggres- 
sive policy  and  is  resolved  to  commence  peaceful 
constructive  work. 

Soviet  Russia  and  Ukraine  are  regarding  with 
full  sincerity  and  a  brotherly  feeling  of  solidarity 
the  workers  and  peasants  of  Poland,  and  desire  only 
one  thing — restoration  with  Poland  of  solid,  friendly 
and  neighborly  relations. 

The  Bolsheviki  at  Minsk,  as  they  did  at 
Brest-Litovsk,  insist  upon  all  proceedings  of 
the  conference  being  open  to  the  public. 

The    British,    Italian    and    American    govern- 
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nients,  fearing:  lest  the  Poles  in  their  elation  over  their  vic- 
tory should  again  attempt  to  move  on  Moscow,  have  warned 
them  against  passing  beyond  their  ethnographical  frontiers 
as  laid  down  by  the  Allied  Supreme  Council.  Premier  Lloyd 
George  of  England  and  Premier  Giolitti  of  Italy  in  confer- 
ence at  Lucerne  issued  a  joint  declaration  calling  upon 
both  parties  to  refrain  from  aggression.  They  adhere  to 
their  intention  of  restoring  intercommunication  between 
Russia  and  the  outside  world,  but  denounce  the  Soviet  for 
surreptitiously  slipping  into  the  peace  terms  the  provision 
for  reducing  the  army  and  putting  arms  in  the  hands  of 
the  workingmen  of  Poland. 

Bolshevist  Peace  Terms 

THE  terms  presented  to  the  Polish  delegates  at  the 
Minsk  conference  are  mostly  the  same  as  those  previous- 
ly submitted  to  Premier  Lloyd  George  and  Earl  Curzon 
some  weeks  ago  and  approved  by  them.  The  line  laid  down 
by  the  Soviet  for  the  eastern  boundary  of  Poland  follows 
for  most  of  the  distance  that  drawn  by  the  British  For- 
eign Secretary  Curzon  and  where  it  deviates,  as  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cholm  and  Bialystok,  it  gives  to  Poland 
more  territory  than  was  allowed  her  by  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference.  Hostilities  are  to  cease  within  seventy-two 
hours  after  the  armistice  is  signed.  The  Russian  army  is  to 
hold  the  line  it  occupies  at  the  time  of  signing,  while  the 
Polish  army  is  to  retire  fifty  versts  (thirty-three  miles). 
The  neutral  strip  between  is  to  remain  under  Polish  ad- 
ministration under  control  of  mixed  commissions  consti- 
tuted by  trade  unions.  The  Polish  army  is  to  be  reduced 
to  60,000  men,  supplemented  by  civic  militia  made  up  of 
workers.  The  Russian  forces  will  be  withdrawn  simul- 
taneously with  the  Polish  demobilization  until  only  200,000 
Russian  troops  remain  near  the  neutral  zone.  The  Rus- 
sians insist  upon  the  right  of  free  transit  for  goods  and 
men  thru  Polish  territoi-y. 

The  Bolsheviki  stick  to  their  old  formula  of  peace  with- 
out annexation  or  indemnities  and  with  complete  publicity. 
Russia  and  the  Ukraine  renounce  all  indemnities  and 
recognize  in  full  the  independence  and  liberty  of  the  Polish 
republic  and  the  full  right  of  the  Polish  people  to  estab- 
lish their  own  form  of  government..  The  Poles  will  be  re- 
quired to  restore  the  railway  and  agricultural  material 
taken  from  the  Russian  territory  they  lately  occupied  and 
to  reconstruct  the  bridges  they  demolished.  Poland  is  re- 
quired to  grant  complete  military  and  political  amnesty  and 
to  grant  lands  to  the  families  of  Polish  citizens  killed  or 
disabled  in  the  war.  The  treaty  and  protocols  are  to  be 
published  immediately  after  signature. 

The  treaty  is  proposed  in  the  name  of  Russia  and 
Ukrainia  jointly,  seeing  that  Poland  professed  to  be 
fighting  Russia  in  behalf  of  Ukrainia  and  that  Petliura, 
the  Ukrainian  leader,  joined  forces  with  Pilendski, 
the  Polish  president,  in  the  offensive  against  the  Soviet. 
The  Ukraine  is  now  under  the  control  of  the  Moscow 
Soviet,  but  it  would  seem  from  the  wording  of  the  peace 
terms  that  the  Ukraine  Bolshevists  insisted  upon  a  separate 
national  organization.  The  fact  is  that  the  Russian  Bolshe- 
viki, being  internationalists  by  principle  and  looking  to  an 
extension  of  their  revolution  thruout  the  world,  care  little 
where  the  boundaries  are  drawn.  That  is  why  the  Bolshe- 
viki are  willing  to  give  the  Poles  more  territory  than  the 
Allies  would  concede  to  them  and  why  they  so  readily 
recognized  the  independence  of  the  border  states  of 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania  and  the  like  which  President 
Wilson  in  his  recent  note  refuses  to  recognize.  The  Re- 
public of  Latvia  has  sent  a  diplomatic  representative,  Al- 
fred Nagel,  to  the  United  States,  but  he  has  been  refused 
admission  at  Ellis  Island,  by  a  State  Department  order. 

The  clause  requiring  Poland  to  form  a  militia  of  work- 
ingmen and  turn  over  its  surplus  arms  to  them  points  to- 
ward the  promotion  of  a  Bolshevist  regime  in  Poland.  This 


clause  did  not  appear  in  the  Soviet  terms  as  submitted  to 
the  British  and  Italian  premiers.  Consequently  Mr.  Balfour 
has  sent  a  peremptory  note  to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
declaring  that  present  terms  "are  in  fundamental  contra- 
diction" to  those  communicated  in  advance  by  the  Soviet 
envoy  in  London.  Mr.  Balfour  adds  that  "on  the  answer 
to  these  questions  the  future  policy  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment will  depend." 

Poles  Invade  Silesia 

ACCORDING  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  the  inhabitants 
of  Upper  Silesia  were  to  be  allowed  to  vote  whether 
they  would  remain  in  Germany  or  join  Poland.  The  plebis- 
cite to  determine  this  was  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  in  the  meantime  the  disputed 
district  is  policed  by  French,  British  and  Italian  forces, 
the  United  States  having  declined  to  participate  in  the 
maintenance  of  order.  But  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  Al- 
lied troops  there  have  been  frequent  conflicts  between  the 
Germans  and  the  Poles  and  each  party  accuses  the  other 
of  trying  to  expel  its  opponents  and  to  run  in  colonies  of 
its  own  nationality  in  anticipation  of  the  referendum.  The 
trouble  culminated  in  riots  at  Kattowitz,  which  is  a  Ger- 
man city  surrounded  by  Polish  peasantry.  The  French 
General  Gratier,  who  has  command  at  Kattowitz,  has 
placed  the  city  and  the  region  roundabout  in  a  state  of 
siege.  But  the  Silesian  Poles  have  been  reinforced  by  Polish 
troops  from  over  the  border  and  the  Germans  and  Jews 
are  fleeing  into  Germany  by  the  thousand.  The  Inter-Allied 
Commission  is  endeavoring  to  disarm  both  factions  of  the 
population. 
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Seven  Assassinations  a  Day 

ON  Sunday,  August  22,  the  Irish  broke  their  shooting- 
record  by  killing  seven  constables  within  twenty-four 
hours.  The  most  daring  of  these  deeds  was  the  murder 
of  Police  Inspector  Swanzy  at  high  noon  and  on  the  high- 
way in  Lisburn.  He  was  walking  home  from  the  Protestant 
church  with  his  mother  and  sister  when  three  men  with 
rifles  confronted  him  and  fired  a  volley.  He  fell  and  the 
assassins,  after  discharging  their  guns  again  into  the 
body,  fled  and  escaped  in  a  taxicab.  Last  March  when  the 
Sinn  Fein  Lord  Mayor  MacCurtain  of  Cork  was  killed 
Swanzy  was  in  the  service  there  and  the  coroner's  jury 
charged  him  with  the  murder,  along  with  Premier  Lloyd 
George  and  Viscount  French,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
On  account  of  local  hostility  Swanzy  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  Lisburn,  a  strong  Unionist  center.  On  learning 
of  his  assassination  the  Lisburn  people  set  out  to  burn 
the  house  of  every  Nationalist  and  to  drive  all  the  Catho- 
lics out  of  the  town.  The  property  destroyed  in  these  Lis- 
burn reprisals  is  estimated  at  $2,500,000. 

On    Saturday   constables   and    police    sergeants    in    Dun- 
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dalk,  Naoroom,  Kilrush,  Galway,  Tralee  and  Athlone  were 
killed  and   several  others  wounded. 

The  special  activity  of  the  Sinn  Feiners  is  due  to  their 
resentment  for  having  prevented  Archbishop  Mannix  of 
Melbourne  from  landing  in  Ireland  and  for  the  conviction 
of  Lord  Mayor  MacSweney  of  Cork  for  sedition.  The  lat- 
ter was  conveyed  to  England  and  is  confined  in  Brixton 
prison.  He  has  gone  on  a  hunger  strike,  but  the  Home  Sec- 
retary says  that  he  will  let  him  starve  rather  than  release 
a  convicted  criminal.  A  general  strike  is  threatened  to  se- 
cure his  release. 

When  Greek  Meets  Yank 

THE  United  States  is  once  more  winner  of  a  majority  of 
events  in  the  Olympic  games,  held  this  year  in  Antwerp 
with  twenty-seven  nations  competing  for  the  athletic  hon- 
ors of  the  world.  Tlie  first  Olympiad,  planned  as  a  revival 
of  the  ancient  Greek  games,  was  held  in  Athens  in  1896. 
Paris  had  the  next  in  1900,  and  the  United  States  the  third, 
held  in  St.  Louis  in  1904.  In  1906  the  Olympiad  was  again 
at  Athens,  in  1908  at  London,  and  in  1912  at  Stockholm. 
Then  the  Great  War  cut  off  international  sports,  and  when 
the  nations  of  the  world  could  at  last  plan  for  the  seventh 
Olympiad  the  honor  of  staging  it  fell  to  Belgium. 

On  August  14  King  Albert  opened  the  seventh  Olympiad 
with  an  inaugural  address,  and  as  spokesman  for  the  3000 
athletes  gathered  in  the  crowded  stadium  a  white-clad  Bel- 
gian swordsman  swore  before  his  king  that  all  assembled 
would  take  part  in  the  games  in  a  chivalrous  spirit  for  the 
honor  of  their  countries.  Then  the  delegations,  carrying 
their  national  colors,  marched  once  around  the  track: 
Australia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile — smallest  delegation  of 
all— Denmark,  Egypt,  Spain,  Esthonia,  United  States— 
with  a  team  of  300  athletes— Finland,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Greece,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourg, 
Monaco,  Norway,  New  Zealand— represented  by  two  boys 
and  a  little  girl  swimmer — South  Africa,  Portugal,  Sweden 
— with  a  long  procession  of  girls  in  blue  and  white  gym- 
nastic costumes,  and  a  half  regiment  of  giants — Switzer- 
land, Czechoslovakia  and  Belgium. 

Two    competing    nations    of    previous    Olympiads,    Ger- 
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many  and  Austria,  were  barred  from  participation,  as  were 
all  enemies  of  the  Allies  in  the  war. 

The  Marathon,  always  the  chief  event  of  the  Olympiad, 
was  won  this  year  by  the  famous  Finnish  runner,  Hannes 
Kolehmainen,  who  ran  the  course  of  twenty-six  miles  and 
385  yards  in  2  hours,  32  minutes,  35  2/5  seconds,  breaking 
by  four  minutes  the  previous  world's  record  for  this  race. 
Kolehmainen,  tho  the  rules  of  the  contest  required  him  to 
run  for  Finland,  has  lived  in  Brooklyn  for  seven  years  and 
has  taken  out  his  citizenship  papers  here.  The  first  Ameri- 
can competitor  to  finish  the  Marathon  was  Joe  Organ,  who 
came  in  seventh.  The  race  was  run  under  the  worst  possi- 
ble weather  conditions,  over  thick  mud  or  sharp  cobble 
stones,  and  in  pouring  rain  and  a  northwest  gale. 

In  the  track  events  the  Americans  showed  more  pro- 
pensity for  first  place.  They  established  three  new  world's 
records:  the  400  meter  hurdle  race,  won  by  Frank  Loomis 
of  Chicago  A.  A.;  the  pole  vault,  won  by  Frank  Foss,  also 
of  Chicago  A.  A.;  and  the  400  meter  relay  race.  And  an 
American,  R.  W.  Landon  of  New  York  A.  C,  broke  the 
Olympic  record  for  the  running  high  jump.  The  total  of 
points  in  track  and  field  events  gave  212  to  the  United 
States,  with  Finland  second  with  105,  Sweden  third  with 
95,  and  Great  Britain  fourth  with  92. 

Swimming  and  boxing  contests  followed  the  track  and 
field  events  in  the  second  week  of  the  Olympiad.  Duke 
Kahanamoku,  the  great  Hawaiian  swimmer,  broke  the 
world's  record  that  he  himself  had  set  by  swimming  100 
meters  free-style  in  one  minute,  1  2/5  seconds.  Women 
contestants  came  into  more  prominence  in  the  swimming 
events  than  ever  before,  and  three  Americans,  Ethelda 
Bleibtrey  of  New  York,  Irene  Guest  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Mrs.  Frances  Schroth  of  San  Francisco,  broke  the  record 
for  women  in  the  100  meter  free-style  swim. 

Uncle  Sam's  Twelve  Votes 

FRANKLIN  D.  Roosevelt,  Democratic  candidate  for 
Vice-President  and  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  in  speaking  at  Butte,  Montana,  on  the  League  of 
Nations,  said: 

The  Republicans  are  playing  a  shell  game  on  the  American 
people ;  they  are  still  busy  circulating  the  story  that  England 
has  six  votes  to  America's  one.  It  is  just  the  other  way.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  United  States  has  about  twelve  votes  in  the 
Assembly. 

Until  last  week  I  had  two  of  them  myself,  and  now  Secretary 
Daniels  has  them.  You  know  I  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
running  of  a  couple  of  little  republics.  The  facts  are  that  I 
wrote  Haiti's  Constitution  myself,  and,  if  I  do  say  it,  I  think 
it  a  pretty  good  Constitution. 

This  remark  created  a  sensation  and  gave  rise  to  such 
adverse  criticism  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  occasion  in  his 
Portland  speech  to  explain  his  statement  more  fully: 

During  the  last  week  I  have  been  demolishing  a  silly  argu- 
ment about  England  being  able  to  outvote  us  six  to  one  in  the 
League  of  Nations.  I  have  shown  first  of  all  that  it  is  the  Council 
of  the  League  which  is  the  true  governing  body,  and  that  in 
that  Council  the  whole  British  Empire  has  but  one  vote,  just  the 
same  as  the  United  States.  And  I  have  shown  that  while  in  the 
Assembly,  a  very  large  body,  which  has  primarily  only  recom- 
mendatory powers,  five  of  Great  Britain's  dominions,  like  Can- 
ada. South  Africa  and  Australia,  each  have  a  vote,  the  United 
States  of  America  will  undoubtedly  have  the  support  of  twice 
as  many  of  our  neighboring  and  friendly  republics  in  the  West 
Indies  and   South  America. 

I  cited,  for  instance,  the  fact  that  the  Republic  of  Santo 
Domingo  is  at  the  present  time  being  administered  t)y  trie  United 
States  Navy,  and  that  as  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  are 
closely  bound  up  together,  the  votes  of  both  countries  would 
undoubtedly  be  found  in  the  same  column.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  tho  in  that  particular  case  they 
have  a  President  and  Cabinet  of  their  own.  It  is  true  also  that 
the  interests  of  other  republics,  such  as  Cuba.  Panama,  Nicaragua 
and  Brazil,  are  so  akin  to  ours  that  we  shall  be  of  mutual  sup- 
port to  each  other  in  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

What  I  am  driving  at  is  this:  The  above  simple  and  clear 
statement  got  under  the  skin  of  the  partisan  Republican  leaders 
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The  "Aquitania,"'  one  of  the  world's  largest  liners,  broke  the  transatlantic  record  on  her  last  voyage  because  of  the  increased 
efficiency  of  oil  over  coal  as  her  engine  fuel.  After  the  "Aquitania's"  war  service  as  a  transport  was  over  she  was  refurnished, 
almost  rebuilt  as  far  as  interior  arrangement  went,  and  fitted  with  oil-burning  engines  in  place  of  the  old  coal-burning  ones. 
The  oil-burning  engines  cut  down  from  days  to  hours  the  time  needed  to  "fuel"  the  ship,  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  engine 
rooms  many  degrees,  require  only  about  a  quarter  of  the  previous  number  of  firemen,  save  cargo  space  in  the  ship,  and  make 
for  cleanliness  and  increased  efficiency.  Above  is  tlie  "Aquitania"  in  New  York  harbor.  The  photograph  at  the  left  shows  the 
oil    feed    system,    pipes,    pump,    suction    strainers   and    heater.    At  the  right  is  a  corridor  of  the  engine  room  with  a  fireman  looking 

into  one  of  the  oil  furnaces 


to  such  an  extent,  and  under  the  skin  particularly  of  the  par- 
tizan  Republican  press,  that  they  sent  some  one  to  the  State 
Department  the  other  day  and  misrepresented  me,  saying  that 
I  had  said  that  the  United  States  has  control  over  the  govern- 
ments south  of  us.  A  cleverly  worded  story  appears  from  Wash- 
ington making  it  appear  that  the  State  Department  has  denied 
my  claim  about  those  republics  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

I  am  glad  that  the  State  Department  has  denied  the  abso- 
lutely false  statement  given  to  them  as  coming  from  me.  I  wholly 
agree  with  the  State  Department.  I  reiterate  exactly  what  I  said 
before,  that  the  United  States  will  have  voting  side  by  side  with 
it  in  the  League  of  Nations  not  six  states,  but  at  least  twice 
that  number,  and  this  because  of  the  simple  fact  that  these 
little  republics  have  the  same  kind  of  interests  that  we  have, 
and  that  it  is  even  more  certain  that  we  will  all  be  voting  the 
same  way  than  that  Canada,  Australia  and  South  Africa  will  be 
found  voting  with  England. 

Campaign  Contributions 

Cox  claims  that  the  Republicans  have  a  fund  of  $15,- 
000,000  to  expend  on  their  campaign.  Roosevelt  says 
that  the  Republican  fund  is  $30,000,000.  Chairman  Hays 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee  claims  that  the 
Republicans  are  keeping  to  their  rule  of  limiting  cam- 
paign subscriptions  to  $1,000  from  any  one  contributor. 
Treasurer  Upham  says  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee has  raised  only  $944,.353.82  since  the  nomination  of 
Harding.  Treasurer  Marsh  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  says  that  if  the  Democrats  raise  $800,000  he 
will  consider  it  a  large  and  adequate  campaign  chest. 

Senator  Kenyon,  chairman  of  the  Senate  campaign 
expenditures  committee,  has  asked  Governor  Cox  to  pro- 
duce the  proof  of  his  charge  of  a  fifteen  million  dollar  Re- 
publican fund  before  the  committee  at  Chicago  on  August 
30.  The  Senate  committee  has  also  summoned  both  Chair- 
man Hays  of  the  Republican  campaign  committee  and 
Chairman  White  of  the  Democratic  campaign  committee 
to  appear  before   it  with   the   books  showing  all  contribu- 


tions to  their  party  funds.    Kenyon   promises   a   thoro    in- 
vestigation of  the  whole  question  within  three  weeks. 

The  Socialist  Campaign 

IN  the  New  York  convention  of  the  Socialist  Party  of 
the  United  States  a  divergence  of  opinion  developed  on 
the  Bolshevist  program  and  tactics.  Consequently  a  refer- 
endum of  the  entire  party  membership  was  taken  on  two 
questions.  As  the  result  of  this  it  is  announced  that  the  So- 
cialist Party  endorses  the  Third  International  with  reserva- 
tions, but  disapproves  of  the  adoption  of  the  "dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat"  as  practised  in  Russia.  The  Third  Inter- 
national is  the  organization  established  at  Moscow  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Soviet  for  the  conversion  of  the  world  to 
communism.  It  expects  this  to  come  about  thru  a  revolu- 
tionary rising  of  the  wage-earning  classes  and  their  seizure 
of  property  and  power.  The  rival  organization,  the  Second 
International,  wdth  headquarters  in  Switzjerland,  sticks 
to  parliamentary  methods  and  is  willing  to  cooperate  with 
other  classes  and  parties  in  securing  practical  improve- 
ments in  labor  conditions.  Most  of  the  Socialists  and  Labor- 
ites  of  England,  France  and  Belgium  adhere  to  the  Sec- 
ond International,  but  a  National  Communist  Party  has 
just  been  formed  in  England  that  supports  the  Third,  in- 
cluding the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

The  Socialist  Party  of  the  United  States  has  selected  as 
its  delegations  to  the  next  convention  of  the  Third  Inter- 
national in  Russia,  James  O'Neal  and  Algernon  Lee  of 
New  York  and  J.  E.  Cohen  of  Philadelphia.  The  party  de- 
clares its  disapproval  of  the  Socialists  of  Poland  for  sup- 
porting the  Government  in  its  war  against  Soviet  Russia. 

The  five  Socialists,  who  were  expelled  last  spring  from 
the  New  York  Assembly  on  the  ground  of  belonging  to  a 
seditious  organization,  are  conducting  a  vigorous  campaign 
for  reelection  at  the  special  election  of  September  16. 
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Metal  Wings 


CANVAS,  wood  and  a  maze  of 
bracing  wires  have  been  the  ma- 
terials of  the  airplane  builder 
ever  since  the  Wrights  flew  their  first 
machine  over  the  sand  dunes  of  Kitty 
Hawk.  From  time  to  time  some  one 
has  come  forth  with  the  suggestion  that 
metal  be  used  instead  of  wood,  but  the 
suggestion  has  received  little  serious 
thought.  The  bracing  wires  have  been 
slowly  reduced  in  number  by  improved 
designs;  but  the  wood  and  canvas 
might  have  remained  to  the  present 
day  if  German  aircraft  constructors 
had  not  departed  from  the  time-hon- 
ored idea  and  experimented  with  metal 
planes.  During  the  closing  months  of 
the  war  German  airmen  appeared  over 
the  Allied  lines  flying  marvelous  all- 
metal  machines.  At  the  time  these  were 
considered  freaks  of  little  if  any  real 
value.  Aeronautical  men  outside  of 
Germany  were  only  too  hasty  in  their 
condemnation  of  the  all-metal  German 
machines.   How,   they  asked,  could  one 


(c)  Kei/stone  View 

The  first  transcontinental  aerial  mail  was 
carried  across  the  United  States  by  this 
all-metal  plane.  Note  the  corrugated  sur- 
face arranged  so  as  to  offer  no  resistance 
to   the  wind 


make  a  practical  all-metal  machine? 
Was  not  the  weight  of  even  the  light- 
est aluminum  alloy  considerably  heav- 
ier than  wood,  matching  strength  with 
strength? 

And  so  the  German  aircraft  con- 
structors stole  a  long  march  on  the 
aircraft  constructors  of  all  other  na- 
tions. With  the  ending  of  hostilities 
certain  all-metal  German  machines 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Allied 
experts,  and  then  the  advantage  of  this 
new  form  of  construction  became 
known.  Still,  it  was  a  much  mooted 
question  whether  such  construction  was 
practical  in  any  machine  other  than 
one  intended  for  aerial  combat,  wherein 
engine  power  was  almost  unlimited 
since  the  main  consideration  was  per- 
formance irrespective  of  expense. 

Several  weeks  ago  an  all-metal 
monoplane  made  a  new  American 
record.  This  machine,  the  JL-6,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  German  Junkers 
limousine  six-seater — one  of  several 
machines  of  this  type  brought  to  these 
United  States  by  an  enterprizing  busi- 
ness man  who  has  the  future  of  avia- 
tion at  heart.  The  speed  of  the  all-metal 
monoplane  was  surprizing.  But  most 
surprizing  was  the  low  fuel  consump- 
tion. This  seemingly  heavy  machine  ex- 
celled by  a  good  deal  the  efliiciency  of 
the  relatively  flimsy  wood  and  canvas 
planes. 

Germany  has  scored  a  very  decisive 
success  in  airplane  construction.  To 
deny  that  fact  would  be  foolhardy.  It 
appears  that  Dr.  Junkers  of  Germany 
has  gone  ahead  along  new  lines,  ig- 
noring the  old  misconceptions  about 
the  heaviness  of  metals  and  the  neces- 
sity of  canvas  for  the  wing  surfaces. 
He  has  produced  machines  with  thick, 
unbraced  cantilever  planes,  corrugated 
aluminum  alloy  for  the  wing  surfaces, 
and  all-metal  struts.  At  one  stroke  he 
has  wiped  out  canvas,  wood  and  the 
maze  of  wires,  and  in  their  stead  he 
has  introduced  tremendous  strength, 
unapproached  wearing  qualities,  fire- 
proof characteristics,  and  unrivalled 
efficiency. 


The  wood  and  canvas  airplane — the 
airplane  which  we  know  so  well — is  a 
frail  structure  compared  with  this  all- 
metal  machine.  The  wood  and  canvas 
machine  has  a  life  of  about  a  year  or 
two  with  steady  use;  the  all-metal  air- 
plane, with  little  to  deteriorate  from 
exposure  to  the  elements,  has  a  life  of 
several  years.  The  all-metal  machine 
can  withstand  hard  landings,  which 
would  cost  the  usual  airplane  smashed 
members. 

Germany  is  not  confining  the  all- 
metal  construction  to  small  airplanes. 
Already  she  has  constructed  several 
giant  airplanes,  one  of  the  largest  be- 
ing the  Zeppelin-Staaken  monoplane. 
This  machine  proved  one  of  the  great- 
est surprizes  in  store  for  the  Allied 
officials  who  visited  Germany  right 
after  the  armistice.  It  is  powered  with 
four  260  horse  power  motors,  mounted 
as  tractors  on  the  leading  edge  of  the 
wings.  The  mechanics  can  actually  get 
about  inside  the  monoplane  wings  and 
repair  and  adjust  the  engines  while  in 
the  air.  This  giant  accommodates 
eighteen  passengers,  or  it  can  carry  a 
one-ton  load  of  useful  cargo.  All  com- 
forts are  included  for  the  passengers — 
easy  chairs,  large  windows,  pantry, 
lavatory,  a  luggage  compartment,  and 
a  sleeping  cabin  which  also  serves  as  a 
collision  buffer  in  a  bad  landing. 

Teaching  New  York  to  Read 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Education  has  shown  a  commendable 
initiative  in  using  the  census  of  Janu- 
ary, 1920,  as  a  campaign  map  for  the 
war  on  illiteracy.  By  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  Federal  Government,  on 
the  request  of  Governor  Smith  to  the 
Director  of  the  Census,  the  Department 
of  Education  obtained  permission  to 
make  a  copy  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  persons  who  admitted  to  the  census 
enumerators  either  that  they  could  not 
read  and  write  in  any  language  or  that 
they  could  not  speak  English.  Only  the 
names  of  adults  were  copied  because 
the  regular  school  authorities  under 
the  compulsory  education  law  were 
quite  effectively  dealing  with  the  in- 
struction of  the   children.   New  York's 


©  Keystone  View 

This  is  one  of  the  all-metal  aeroplanes  owned  by  the  United  States   Government    and  used   for   the   transcontinental   mail   service. 

Another  similar   all-metal  plane   is   engaged   in   forest   fire   patrol   work 
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illiteracy  problem,  unlike  that  of  the 
southern  states,  is  almost  wholly  a 
question  of  adult  immigration.  These 
lists  will,  of  course,  be  kept  confidential 
from  the  generfil  public  but  copies  have 
been  sent  to  school  superintendents  in 
all  parts  of  the  state  so  that  they  can 
find  out  who  are  the  men  and  women 
in  their  own  localities  who  need  the 
night  school  or  the  "Americanization 
class"  to  give  them  the  rudiments  of 
an  American  education.  Thus  illiteracy 
will  be  tracked  down  to  its  lair,  indi- 
vidual by  individual,  and  with  proper 
zeal  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities 
it  should  be  practically  eliminated  soon. 
How  great  is  the  task  is  shown  by 
the  census  figures;  382,039  New  York- 
ers between  twenty-one  and  fifty  years 
of  age  are  recorded  in  the  census  as 
either  unable  to  read   or  write  or  un- 


able to  speak  English.  This  is  certain- 
ly a  minimum  figure,  as  some  illiterates 
may  have  been  skipped  by  the  enumer- 
ators or  because  of  pride  may  have 
boasted  a  knowledge  they  did  not  pos- 
sess. Probably  400,000  would  be  an  in- 
side figure  for  the  age-groups  consid- 
ered. There  are  also,  of  course,  children 
and  young  persons  under  twenty-one 
as  well  as  some  aged  immigrants  or  il- 
literate backwoodsmen  over  fifty  who 
might  have  been  added  to  the  total.  But 
even  if  382,039  be  taken  as  the  meas- 
ure of  New  York's  problem  of  illiter- 
acy, it  is  worth  noting  that  this  figure 
is  greater  than  the  total  population  of 
the  state  at  the  first  Federal  census 
and  greater  than  the  population  of 
Arizona,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Vermont 
or  Wyoming  by  the  census  of  1910. 


1^ 


Wide  World 

IT'S  THE  HAT— AS  WELL  AS  WHAT'S  UNDER  IT— THAT  COUNTS 
Would  you  call  these  women  pretty?  They  each  have  beauty  enough  to  be  chosen 
as  a  model  in  the  recent  New  York  fashion  show  of  the  Milliners'  Association, 
but  they  are  being  made  to  look  their  worst  here  by  wearing  hats  unsuited  to  them. 
The  obvious  moral  was  drawn  with  emphasis  by  the  Milliners'  Association:  Don't 
buy  a  hat  because  it  looks  well  in  the  window! 

Saving  Souls  Is  Under-paid  Labor 


Under  modern  conditions  and  the 
present  scale  of  prices  the  minimum 
wage  necessary  to  maintain  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  comfort  is  generally 
placed  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,000  a 
year,  at  least  for  married  folk.  There 
is  no  state  or  territory  in  the  Union, 
except  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
which  the  average  salary  of  the  clergy 
reaches  this  sum.  In  only  ten  states, 
according  to  statistics  gathered  by  the 
Interchurch  World  Movement  from 
eighteen  Protestant  denominations, 
does  the  average  minister  get  a  thous- 
sand  dollars  a  year,  and  in  six  states 
he  gets  less  than  S700.  The  average 
for  the  whole  United  States  is  $937  or 
$4.38  for  each   church   member. 

How  do  ministers'  salaries  "stack 
up"  with  those  of  other  occupations? 
Well,  the  Interchurch  World  Move- 
ment also  investigated  the  steel  strike 
and  its  severe  comment  on  the  inade- 
quate wages  paid  the  workers  has 
awakened  widespi'ead  interest.  But  it 
declares  that  the  highest  salaries  or- 
dinarily paid  to  ministers  are  about 
the  same  as  the  wage  of  an  expert  roll- 
er in  a  steel  mill  and  "the  lowest  is 
lower  than  any  wages  paid  in  the  steel 
industry." 

The  United  States  income  tax  re- 
turns for  1916  show  that  one  lawyer  in 


five  has  an  income  of  more  than  $3,000 
a  year;  one  doctor  in  seven;  one  archi- 
tect or  engineer  in  ten;  one  minister 
in  a  hundred !  Except  for  the  ele- 
mentary branches  of  teaching,  which 
are  in  many  states  almost  exclusively 
filled  by  single  women,  no  form  of  pro- 
fessional, skilled  or  semi-skilled  labor 
is  so  poorly  paid  as  the  ministry.  The 


self-evident  conclusion  is  that  the 
American  public  ranks  the  minister  as 
an  unskilled  laborer. 

The  Vocal  Clock 

Although  so  far  no  one  has  com- 
plained of  the  effort  of  counting  the 
strokes  of  the  clock,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  mental  exertion  would  be  less 
if  the  clock  used  words  instead  of 
strokes  to  tell  us  the  hour.  Such  a 
clock  has  now  been  invented  by  Vin- 
cent Pinto,  a  Philadelphia  inventor, 
who  studied  clockmaking  in  Italy.  It 
is  the  size  of  what  is  known  in  the 
United  States  as  a  grandfather's  clock. 
That  is,  it  has  a  very  long  pendulum, 
and  stands  in  a  narrow  case  about 
seven  feet  high.  According  to  the  in- 
ventor, however,  the  mechanism  may 
be  condensed  sufficiently  to  fit  a  case 
the  size  of  an  alarm  clock.  It  can  be 
made  to  call  the  hour,  half,  or  quarter 
hours,  or  all  of  them  with  a  phono- 
graphic mechanism,  and  has  chimes  in 
addition.  At  present  this  clock,  which 
is  made  by  hand,  says  at  eleven  o'clock 
at  night:  "It  is  eleven  o'clock.  Time 
to  go  home."  This  remark  is  a  joke  of 
the  inventor  at  the  expense  of  his 
eighteen-year-old  daughter  who  enter- 
tains many  friends. 

Nerves  of  War 

The  sinews  of  war  about  which  we 
talked  so  much  a  few  years  ago  no 
longer  interest  us  vitally,  but  the  nerves 
of  war  are  just  beginning  to  be  a  na- 
tional problem.  They  are  the  after  re- 
sults of  that  thing  which  we  are  not  to 
call  shell  shock,  tho  we  are  never  told 
what  else  to  call  it.  There  are  50,000 
cases  now  under  the  care  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  and  the 
War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  has  made 
the  rather  startling  estimate  that  the 
peak  load  of  war  nerves  will  not  be 
reached  until  1927  or  possibly  even 
1929.  There  is  urgent  need  now  of 
trained  workers  to  deal  with  these  cases 
and  the  need  will  grow.  It  is  a  need, 
too,  that  extends  beyond  the  army. 
Civil  hospitals,  factories,  schools  and 
courts    are   beginning   to    see   that   the 
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This  map  of  the  United  States  shows  how  low  the  average  salaries  of  our  Protestant 
ministers  are — in  all  but  ten  states  ranging  under  a  thousand  dollars  a  year 
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This  earnest  young  person  is  trying  to 
pass  a  mental  test  given  her  by  one  of  the 
students  at  the  Smith  College  summer 
school,  which  is  training  women  for 
psychiatric  social  work  not  only  with  sol- 
diers but  in  schools,  courts,  factories  and 
civil  hospitals 

psychiatric  social  worker  is  the  person 
to  help  them  solve  some  of  their  tough- 
est problems — and  there  are  in  this 
country  just  about  150  psychiatric  so- 
cial workers. 

The  Red  Cross  has  called  for  at  least 
130  psychiatric  workers  this  year  and 
seventy  more  next  year  to  work  among 
ex-service  men;  in  civilian  work  the 
supply  does  not  begin  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. It  is  a  profession  with  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  possibilities;  one  which 
any  social  worker  would  do  well  to  in- 
vestigate. Summer  courses  for  trained 
social  workers,  and  for  beginners  who 
will  take  work  next  winter,  are  being 
given  this  year  at  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work,  the  Chicago  School  of 
Civics  and  Philanthropy,  and  the  Smith 
College  Training  School  of  Social  Work 
in  Northampton,  Massachusetts.  The 
Smith  College  School  was  opened  dur- 
ing the  war,  in  the  summer  of  1917,  and 
has  trained  about  half  the  psychiatric 
social  workers  now  in  the  country. 
Thirty-two  of  the  students  there  this 
summer  are  on  Red  Cross  scholarships, 
which  means  that  they  are  pledged  to 
six  months'  service  with  the  Red  Cross 
in  Public  Health  Service  hospitals. 

The  Centrifugal  Gun 

Further  details  of  the  centrifugal 
machine  gun,  invented  by  E.  T.  Moore, 
a  lawryer  of  New  Jersey,  and  which 
successfully  met  the  tests  of  the  War 
Department,  have  been  made  public. 
The  main  parts  of  the  gun  consist  of 
an  upright  shaft  attached  to  a  power- 
ful electric  motor  capable  of  giving 
it  a  rotation  of  10,000  revolutions  a 
minute.  Attached  to  the  shaft,  and  at 
right  angles  to  it,  is  a  hollow  steel  arm 
eight  inches  long,  which  serves  as  the 
gun  barrel.  Balls  instead  of  bullets  are 
used,  and  are  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  of  .50  calibre. 

In  Mr.  Moore's  opinion  the  most  es- 
sential part  of  the  gun  is  the  timing 
device,  which  lets  the  balls  into  the 
barrel  at  just  the  proper  time  and  in- 
terval to  insure  their  emerging  from 
the  end  of  the  barrel  the  instant  it 
reaches  the  opening  in  the  stationary 
gun  covering  or  casing  which  incloses 


the  revolving  barrel.  This  outer  open-     fact    that    bullets    fired    from    a    gun 
ing  is  in  the  front  of  the  gun.  held    rigid    will    not    all    strike    in    the 

As  the  projectile  moves  out  thru  the  same  place,  but  will  show  a  lateral 
gun  barrel  the  barrel  itself  is  continu-  and  vertical  spread.  Mr.  Moore  has 
ing  its  rotatory  movement.  The  force  figured  that  the  lateral  spread  of 
and  speed  with  which  the  ball  leaves  a  ball  from  the  centrifugal  gun  is 
the  gun,  therefore,  is  the  resultant  of  approximately  five  feet  for  each  hun- 
two  forces,  its  radial  force  acquired  by  dred  feet  that  the  ball  travels,  and 
its  motion  out  thru  the  barrel  and  the  the  vertical  spread  three  feet  for  each 
peripheral  force,  which  is  the  force  ac-  hundred  feet.  Thus,  at  a  distance  of  300 
quired  from  being  I'otated  about  the  feet  the  centrifugal  gun  would  cover 
shaft  at  a  rate  of  850  feet  a  second.  a  street  fifteen  feet  wide  for  a  distance 

When  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  barrel  of  nine  feet  above  the  ground,  at  the 
has  just  reached  the  opening  in  front,  rate  of  2000  shots  a  minute,  thereby 
the  ball,  due  to  the  timing  device  rendering  anybody's  chances  of  re- 
which  let  it  into  the  barrel  at  just  the  maining  alive  in  that  area  exceeding- 
proper  point  in  its  revolution,  is  at  the  ly  slim, 
end  of  the  barrel  and  ready  to  fly  out 
in  a  straight  line  with  the  force  ac- 
quired from  its  centrifugal  motion.  For 
each  revolution  of  the  gun  barrel  a  The  only  quadruped  that  cannot  swim  is 
single  projectile  is  automatically  fed  the  camel, 
into  the  breech-block  at  a  definite  point 
of  the  rotational  movement,  and  is  re- 
leased from  the  breech-block  and  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  barrel  at  another 
equally  definite  point  of  the  rotational 
movement. 

The  centrifugal  gun,  according  to 
the  tests  just  made  by  the  War  De- 
partment, is  capable  of  firing  about  2000 
balls  a  minute.  When  it  is  desired  to 
cease  firing,  the  feed  from  the  hopper 
is  shut  off,  stopping  the  flow  of  balls 
into  the  breech-block.  Then  the  motor 
is  stopped. 


By   The  Way  — 


One  person  in  fifty  in  the  United  States 
pays  an  income  tax. 

New    York    City    pays    one-fifth    of    the 
Federal  income  taxes. 
*** 

Alaska  potatoes  have  yielded  as  much  as 
18,876  pounds  per  acre. 

There  are  20,000  persons  in  the  United 

States  who  'fessed  up  to  an  income  of  over 

$50,000  a  year. 

*** 

The  University  of  Cincinnati  has  intro- 


The  hopper   is   a   patented   container     duced  a  course  of  training  for  teachers  of 
with    a    revolving    bottom    fitted    with     retail  salesmanship, 
grooves.  As  the  machine  gunner  turns  *** 

a  crank  or  handle  the  balls  are  ground  The  United  States  imports  four  times 
one  by  one  into  a  tube  which  leads  to  the  value  of  laces  and  nine  times  the  value 
the  breech-block.  Instead  of  grinding  of  furs  that  it  used  to  import  before  the 
them  out  by  hand,  the  same  power  that     ^^^i'-  ^^^^ 

operates    the    gun    may    be    utilized    to 
drive  the  mechanism  of  the  hopper. 

As    now    designed  _, 

two  men  can  carry 
the  machine  and  tri- 
pod, and  two  more 
men  can  transport 
the  batteries. 

"Fire  control  with 
our  gun  is  con- 
stant," said  Mr. 
Moore.  "There  is  no 
smoke,  noise  or 
flash.  Instead  of 
2000  men  being  ex- 
posed to  enemy  fire 
and  covering  much 
ground  and  area, 
less  men  than  make 
up  one  squad  would 
be  used  in  operating 
our  gun,  and  the 
fire  control  would 
come  from  one  cen- 
tral point.  Distrib- 
uting our  guns  at 
certain  intervals 
would  cover  an 
enormous  front  line. 
The  lack  of  fire  or 
noise  from  our  gun 
conceals  the  position 
of  the  same  and 
prevents  the  enemy 
from  ascertaining 
its  location." 

It  is  a  well  known 


Wide   World 

A  German  sculptor,  Hans  Fries, 
of  Heidelberg,  has  expressed  in 
this  statue  his  conception  of  Ger- 
many today — "Broken  in  war, 
bowed    down   by    humiliation" 


Talk  about  sending  coals  to  Newcastle ! 
The  United  States  is 
exporting  rice  to  Japan 
at  the  rate  of  100,000 
pounds  a  month. 
*** 

The  Ru.ssian  Ortho- 
dox Church  in  Amer- 
ica has  decided  to  con- 
duct services  in  Eng- 
lish hereafter.  Thus 
Americanization  ad- 

vances. 

*** 

It  is  estimated  that 
the  saving  of  waste 
paper  in  the  United 
States  would  make  it 
possible  to  save  a  mil- 
lion feet  of  lumber  each 
year. 

*** 

During  six  months 
the  Washington  police 
arrested  289  drunkards 
who  laid  their  intoxi- 
cation to  drinking  hair 
tonics,  toilet  water  or 
bay    rum. 

*** 

As  an  Indiana  revi- 
valist askod  the  ques- 
tion, "If  lightning 
should  strike  this  tent 
tonight  how  many 
would  be  ready  to 
die?"  a  bolt  did  strike 
the  tent  and  killed  two 
ministers. 
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I  liadiator  CumDzr.^ 


Make  the  Basement  Beautiful  and  Livable 

Over  iz^cjc,  of  the  cost  of  a  building  goes  into  the  basement,  yet  95^0  of  basements 
are  damp,  crude,  unattractive  places.  Transform  the  basement  with  the 

<9Vew  IDEAL  Type ''A' Heat  Machine 


This  finely  finished,  dust-tight,  smoke-free      The  Type  "A"  scientific  heat  utiHzation  and 

boiler  inspires  new  ideas  in  attractive,  livable  cellars.  automatic  control  guarantee  300^0  fuel  saving. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog      T  ,,  T?nTr'  IC  \T  "Dlf  TV  T  if  T^/\TI  C'fWt  r»  7f  XTV    takers  of  the  world-famous 
giring  the  test  chart  record  of     AMERICAN  KADIATOR  I  vOiftPANY  IDEAL  Boilers  and 

actual  economy  and  service.    •*•  *•  \  -^-X  \V>  AMERICAN  Radiators. 

Department  13,  816-822  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Easily  —  Promptly  —  Profitably 
Save  Agents'  Big  Commissions 
YOU  CAN  GET  CASH  FOE,  YOUR  PROPERTY— 
just  as  other  wide-awake  property  owners  are 
doing — if  you  will  use  The  Simplex  Plans  for  Sell- 
ing Real  Estate.  These  proved-out,  time-tested 
Plans  show  you  how — exactly  how — to  make  a 
quick,  cash  sale  of  your  building  lot.  land,  farm 
or  improved  city  or  country  property.  They  save 
time,  money  and  effort.  They  get  results  where 
real  estate  agents  fail.  They  are  complete,  prac- 
tical and  efficient.  They  are  easy  to  understand. 
They   are  simple   to  follow. 

It  makes  no  difference  WHERE  your  property  is. 
It  makes  no  difference  WHAT  it  is.  The  Simplex 
Plans  will  show  you  how  to  turn  it  into  cash. 
This  is  convincingly  proved  by  the  fact  that  more 
than  5,000  properties  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  already  been  sold  by  this  scientific 
method. 

Don't  waste  a  single  cent  or  a  minute's  times  in 
hit-or-miss  experimenting.  Get  and  examine  these 
_  effective  Plans  at  once — 
today.  This  you  can  do 
without  cost,  risk  or  obli- 
gation of  any   kind. 

Sentfec 


Your  650,000  Servants 

(Continued  from  page  269) 


Quick  Results ! 


"The  Simplex  Plans  sold 
my  house  for  cash  within 
two  weeks."—/-'.  .S., 
li-'au7fatossa.  IVis. 
"Sold  my  farm  for 
cash."— yW«.  L.  A.  C 
G  I  en-iuo  od,  Minn. 
"Sold  my  coimtry  place 
intliree  weeksforcash." 
—H.  M.  B..  New  York 
City.  "Sold  my  store  and 
real  estate."  —  B.  L., 
San  Francisco,  Cat. 
"Simplex  Plans  sold  my 
house  for  cash  within 
thiee  weeks."— ^/.  E. 
L..  Marshnl/tom^t, 
loiua.  "Sold  my  hat 
factory.  Endorse  your 
methods."  — W.  B-  B.. 
Bnffalo,  N.  Y.  "Sold 
my  property."  Your 
plans  qu  ckest  I  ever 
saw."— y.  5.,  IVater- 
ford,  .V.  <y.  "Yourplans 
sold  my  Colorado 
ranch."—/'.  E.  V. 
Lansing.  Mich.  "Sold 
for  cash  in  10  days."  — 
IV.  H.  C,  Wakefield. 
Mass.  "Sold  my  Hotel.  ' 
—G.  S.  .v..  Piano,  111. 
"Sold  three  lots  for 
cash."- /?.  P.M.,  Otta- 
wa, Canada.  "Sold 
my    Michigan   farm."  — 


^ 


You  don't  have  to  buy  a 
"pig  in  a  poke."  We 
trust  you.  Mail  the  cou- 
pon below  and  we  will 
send  you — without  a  penny 
down — a  complete  set  of 
these  original,  copyrighted 
Plans  for  ten  days'  free 
examination.  Take  plenty 
of  time  to  go  over  them 
carefully.  Decide  for  your- 
self. Be  your  own  judge. 
Keep  them  if  you  want 
them.  Remail  them  if  you 
don't.  It's  all  up  to  you. 
It  costs  you  nothing  to 
investigate.  Remember, 

these  Plans  have  been 
tried,  tested  and  proven 
hundreds  and  thousands 
of  times.  They  are  the 
concentrated  results  of 
the  world's  greatest  real  estate  salesman's  twenty 
years'  experience.  They  contain  the  simon-pure, 
sure-fire  secrets  of  successful  selling. 
Take  advantage  of  this  extraordinary  offer  today.  Just  mail 
the  coupon.  Do  it  right  now.  Pay  nothine  in  advance.  We 
will  send  the  plans  by  return  mail,  prepaid,  together  with 
convincing  proof  of  whati  they  have  done  for  others  and 
what  they  will  do  for 
you.  When  you  receive 
them  ex.amine  them  care- 
fully. See  for  yourself 
how  they  make  it  easy 
for  you  to  market  your 
real  estate  to  the  gieal- 
est  possible  advantage. 
Then  if  you  wish  to  keep 
and  »:se  them — as  thous- 
ands of  others  have  done 
—send  only  $10  in  full 
payment.  Otherwise  re- 
turn them  and  you  W'U 
owe  nothing.  Do  not  de- 
lay. Act  now — before 
this  ten-day,  free-ex- 
amination offer  is  with- 
drawn. 


?lans 
are 

complete 
in  type- 
written 

The  Simplex  Co.   [f™,,'' 

Dept.303  8x13 

1133  Broadway,       N.  Y.     inches. 


SETH  MOYLE,  Mgr. 

THE  SIMPLEX  COMPANY 

Dept.  303  1133  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Yon  may  .<"«(/  me.  for  ten  tliws'  iter  e.rnminniiim,  a  com- 
plete set  of  The  Simi>lex  Plans  for  Selling  Heal  Estate  in 

the    State    of 

toiiethcr  vnth  positive  proof  of  what  they  have  done  for 
others  and  what  they  will  do  for  me.  I  wilt  return  the 
Plans  within  ten  days  after  J  receive  them,  or  else  send 
$10  in  full  payment.  I  promise  not  to  show  the  Plans  to 
any  one,  except  memhers  of  my  own  family,  and  will  make 
no  use  of  the  Plans,  principles  and  ideas  they  contain  un- 
less I  keep  them. 

Name    


organizations  are  engaged  in  road  con- 
struction ;  while  twelve,  with  large  over- 
head organizations,  are  engaged  in  hy- 
draulic construction,  and  sixteen  are  en- 
gaged in  surveying  and  maijping.  Sixteen 
different  bureaus  exercize  jurisdiction  over 
water  power  development.  Nine  different 
organizations  are  collecting  information 
on  the  consumption  of  coal.  Forty-two 
different  organizations,  with  overhead  ex- 
penses, are  dealing  with  the  question  of 
public  health.  The  Treasury  Department, 
the  War  Department,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Labor  Department,  each 
has  a  bureau  dealing  with  the  question  of 
general  education.  These  departments  oper- 
ate independently ;  instances  of  coojjera- 
tion  between  them  are  exceptional.  Each 
of  these  departments  is  manned  at  all  times 
with  an  organization  prepared  to  carry 
the  peak  of  the  load  and  maintains  an  ex- 
pensive ready-to-serve  personnel. 
The  system  is  wrong,  and  Congress  alone 
can  change  the  system. 

The  first  important  step  toward  re- 
organization was  a  change  in  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  ef- 
fective on  July  1  last,  which  provides 
that  all  executive  estimates  and  all  ap- 
propriations shall  be  handled  by  the 
committee  on  appropriations,  instead 
of  by  eight  committees,  as  in  the  past. 
This  action  followed  the  President's 
veto  of  the  budget  bill.  It  is  a  practi- 
cal application  of  the  budget  principle. 
Hereafter  all  officials  with  designs  on 
the  public  purse  must  report  to  one 
committee  of  Congress,  whose  business 
it  is  to  see  that  the  garment  is  cut  ac- 
cording- to  the  cloth. 

Secondly,  there  must  be  a  reclassifi- 
cation and  readjustment  of  the  duties 
and  salaries  of  Government  employees 
so  as  to  correct  inequalities  which  have 
arisen  as  the  result  of  injudicious 
practices  in  the  past,  and  place  Gov- 
ernment salaries  in  proper  relation 
with  those  in  private  employ.  Read- 
justment does  not  necessarily  mean 
raises  in  pay  for  everybody  in  the  pub- 
lic service.  It  simply  means  consist- 
ency— fitting  the  salary  to  the  job.  Re- 
adjustment in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  recently  received  the  attention 
of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Reclassi- 
fication of  Salaries,  which  was  author- 
ized by  a  provision  in  the  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial  appropriation 
act  approved  March  1,  1919.  The  re- 
port of  this  commission  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  Congress.  A  large  part  of  the 
field  force  has  already  been  reclassi- 
fied and  readjusted.  Effective  July  1, 
1920,  the  entrance  salaries  of  postal 
employees,  who  constitute  probably 
one-third  of  the  Government  force  out- 
side the  District  of  Columbia,  were 
substantially  increased  and  provision 
was  made  for  automatic  advances,  de- 
pendent upon  good  work,  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  after  which  the  rule 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  will  pre- 
vail. 

This  increase  in  the  pay  of  postal 
employees,  without  corresponding  in- 
creases in  the  pay  of  other  federal  civil 
employees,  has  resulted  in  still  more 
confusion  by  creating  a  marked  dis- 
parity in  salaries  of  employees  in  dif- 


ferent branches  of  the  service  who  are 
engaged  in  practically  the  same  grade 
of  work.  The  natural  result  is  that  the 
postal  service  is  being  recruited  at  the 
expense  of  other  branches. 

The  following  is  typical  of  letters 
received  almost  daily  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission: 

How  can  you  expect  to  get  first-class 
men  for  this  work  at  $;3000  to  $86()f>  a 
year?  We  pay  our  men  $6000  and  expenses. 

This  letter  came  from  the  western 
manager  of  a  large  oil  concern  and 
was  prompted  by  the  announcement  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  an 
examination  to  fill  a  position  of  ex- 
pert driller  under  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Might  it  not  be  possible  to  conduct  the 
Government's  business  with  fewer  em- 
ployees, adequately  paid,  and,  there- 
fore, of  better  quality?  True  economy 
in  employment  is  not  measured  by  the 
amount  of  salary  alone;  it  is  measured 
by  the  amount  of  salary  as  compared 
with  results  produced. 

Third,  there  is  needed  a  system  of 
promotions  on  merit  thruout  the  service 
under  competent  central  jurisdiction. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  at 
present  "outside"  influence  is  often 
brought  to  bear  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
motions. A  system  in  which  the  em- 
ployees themselves,  the  department 
interested,  and  the  central  governing- 
agency  are  all  represented,  is  entirely 
feasible.  Such  a  plan  would  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  inequalities  which 
now  exist  and  which  it  is  sought  to 
correct  by  the  reclassification  which 
has   already  been   recommended. 

No  such  system  could  be  completely 
effective  unless  it  held  dismissal  as  the 
penalty  for  falling  below  a  fair  stand- 
ard. 

The  fourth  obvious  step  is  a  pro- 
vision for  promotion  of  worthy  sub- 
ordinates to  the  more  responsible  and, 
therefore,  the  more  remunerative  po- 
sitions. No  lengthy  argument  should  be 
needed  to  convince  any  intelligent  per- 
son that  the  prospect  of  advancement 
thru  merit  to  the  super-visory  offices 
would  tend  to  improve  the  quality  of 
applicants  for  Government  employ- 
ment. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  evident 
on  every  hand  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  civil  service  has  been  seriously  re- 
duced by  the  retention  of  aged  em- 
ployees who  have  outlived  their  useful- 
ness. This  defect  is  being  corrected  by 
the  recently  enacted  law  which  pro- 
vides for  retirement  with  an  annuity. 
Semi-monthly  contributions  by  the  em- 
ployees to  the  pension  fund  are  re- 
quired by  the  law.  The  purpose  of  re- 
tirement and  pensions  for  Government 
employees  is  not  philanthropic;  the 
idea  is  based  upon  sound  business  prin- 
ciples. 

The  substance  of  these  recommenda- 
tions for  the  betterment  of  the  civil 
service  is  simply  this:  "The  palm  to 
him  who  merits  it." 

A  message  from  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  the  American  people  is 
much    like    a    letter    from    yourself    to 
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A  Million  Dollar  Secret 

A  Subtle  Principle  of  Success 


This    subtle    principle    in    my    hands. 

without  t"ducation.  without  oapital.  without 
training,  without  exptrience,  and  without  study 
oi-  waste  of  tJ.-ne  and  without  health,  vitality  or 
will  power  has  Riven  nio  the  power  to  earn 
more  than  a  million  dollars  without  selling  mer- 
chandise, stocks.  bonds.  books.  dru^rs.  ap- 
pliances or  any  material  thinj;  of  any  char- 
acter. 

r/ijs"    subtle    (Did    bufsic    />)i»c(/>/«'    of 

.-■  II cco'M  requires  no  will  power,  no  exercise,  no 
strength,  no  energy,  no  study,  no  writing,  no 
dieting,  no  concentration  and  no  conscious  deep 
breathing.  There  is  nothing  to  practice,  noth- 
ing to  study,   and   nothing   to  sell. 

This    subtle    and    basic    principle    of 

success  does  not  require  that  you  practice  econ- 
omy or  keep  records,  or  memorize  or  learn  to 
do  anything,  or  force  yourself  into  any  action 
or  invest  in  any  stocks,  bonds.'  books,  or  mer- 
chandise. 

This    Subtle    Principle    must    not    be 

confused  with  memory  systems,  "will  power" 
sj-stems.  Christian  Scienoe,  psychology,  mag- 
netism, thrift  or  economy,  nor  should  it  be  con- 
fused with  health  systems,  auto-suggestion, 
concentration,  "personality."  self -con  tidence  or 
opportunity,  nor  should  this  Subtle  Principle 
be  confused  with  initiative,  mental  endurance, 
luck,  chance,  self-analysis  or  self-control.  Neith- 
er .should  this  principle  be  confused  with  imag- 
ination, enthusiasm,  persuasion,  force  or  per- 
sistence, nor  with  the  art  or  science  of  talking 
or   salesmanship,   or   advertising. 

No   one   has   yet  succeeded  in    gaining   succesa 
irithout   it. 

No  one  has  ever  succeeded  in   failing   irrt/i    it- 
It    is    absolutely    the    master    key    to    nurcess. 
prosperity    and    supremacy. 

When   I   was   eig:hteen   years   of  age. 

it  looked  to  me  as  though  I  had  absolutely  no 
chance  to  succeed.  Fifteen  months,  a'together  in 
common  public  school  was  the  extent  of  my 
education.  I  had  no  money.  When  my  father 
died,  he  left  me  twenty  dollars  and  fifty  cents, 
and  I  was  earning  hardly  enough  to  keep  my- 
self alive.  I  had  no  friends  for  I  was  nega- 
tive and  of  no  advantage  to  any  one.  I  had  no 
plan  of  life  to  help  me  solve  any  problem.  In 
fact,  I  did  not  know  enough  to  know  that  lifo 
is  and  was  a  real  probltm.  even  though  I  hal 
an  "acute  problem  of  life"  on  my  hands.  I 
■was  blue  and  despondent  and  thoughts  of  eter- 
nal misery  arose  in  my  mind  constantly.  I 
was   a   living  and   walking    worry   machine. 

I    was    tired,    nervous,    restless.      I 

could  not  sleep.  I  could  not  digest  without  dis- 
tress. I  had  no  power  of  application.  Nothing 
appealed  to  me.  Nothing  appeared  worth  doinir 
from  the  fear  that  I  could  not  do  anything  be- 
cause of  my  poor  equipment  of  mind  and  body. 
I  felt  that  I  was  shut  out  of  the  world  of  suc- 
cess  and   I   lived   in  a  world   of  failure. 

I  was  such  a  pauper  in  spii'it  that  I 

blindly  depended  on  drugs  and  doctors  for  my 
health  as  my  father  before  me.  I  was  a 
"floater"  and  depended  on  luck  for  success. 
The  result  of  this  attitude  on  my  part  was 
greater  weakness,  sickness,  failure  and  misery 
as   is   always  the  case   under  similar  .condition. 

Gradually      my      condition     'became 

worse.  I  reached  a  degree  of  misery  that 
seemed  intolerable.  I  reached  a  crisis  in  my 
realization   of   my    fai'.ure   and    adverse   condition. 

Out   of  this   misery   and   failure    and 

pauperism  of  spirit — out  of  this  distress — arose 
within  me  a  desperate  reaction — "a  final  effort 
to  live" — and  through  this  reaction,  arose  with- 
in me,  the  discovery  of  the  laws  and  principles 
of  life,  evolution,  personality,  mind,  health, 
success  and  supremacy.  Also  out  of  this  mis- 
ery arose  within  me  the  discovery  of  the  in- 
evitable laws  and  principles  of  failure  and  sick- 
ness  and  inferiority. 

When    I    discovered    that    I    had    un- 

sciously  been  employing  the  principles  of  fail- 
ure and  sickness.  I  immediately  began  to  use 
the  principles  of  success  and  supremacy.  My 
life  underwent  an  almost  immediate  change.  1 
overcame  illness  through  health.  weakness 
through  power,  inferior  evolution  by  superior 
evoluti(in,  failure  by  success,  and  converted 
pauperism    into   supremacy. 

I  discovered  a  principle  which  I  ob- 
served  that   all    successful    personalities    employ. 


fitht-r  consciously  or  unconsciously.  I  also  dLs- 
covoreil  a  principle  of  evolution  and  believed 
that  if  I  used  it,  that  my  conditions  would 
change,  for  1  had  but  one  disejisc — failure,  and 
therefore  there  was  but  one  cure — success, 
and  1  began  to  use  this  principle  and  out  of 
its  u-se  arose  my  ambition,  my  powei-s.  my  edu- 
cation, my  health,  my  success  and  my  su- 
premacy,  etc.,    etc. 

You  way  also  u.s-r  thi.t  principle  of  .tuccess  de- 
liberately, purpo.srfuUu.  consciously  and  profit- 
abbj. 

Just  as  there  is  a  principle  of  dark- 
ness there  is  also  a  principle  of  failure,  ill- 
health,  weakness  and  negativeness.  If  you  use 
the  principle  of  failure  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, you  are  sure  always  to  be  a  failure. 
Why  seek  success  and  supremacy  through 
blindly  seeking  to  find  you:-  path  through  the 
maze  of  difficulties?  Why  not  open  your  "men- 
tal eyes"  through  the  use  of  this  subtle  success 
principle,  and  thus  deliberately  and  purpose- 
fully and  consciously  and  successfully  advance 
in  the  direction  of  supremacy  and  away  from 
failure    and   adversity  ? 

T    discovered    this    subtle    principle — 

this  key  to  success — through  misery  and  neces- 
sity. You  need  never  be  miserable  to  have  the 
benefit  of  this  subtle  principle.  You  may  use 
this  success  principle  just  as  successful  individ- 
uals of  all  time,  of  all  countries,  of  all  races. 
and  of  all  religions  have  used  it  either  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  and  as  I  am  using  it 
consciously  and  purposefully.  It  requires  no 
education,  no  preparation,  no  preliminary 
knowledge.  Any  one  can  use  it.  Any  one  can 
harness,  employ  and  capitalize  it.  and  thus  put 
it  to  work  for  success  and  supremacy.  Regard- 
less of  what  kind  of  success  you  desire,  this 
subtle  principle  is  the  key  that  opens  the 
avenue  to   what   you   want. 


It  was  used  by 


Moses, 

Clemenceau, 

Elbert   Hubbard, 

Caesar, 

George  Wash- 

Shakespeare, 

Napoleon, 

ington, 

Mozart, 

Roosevelt, 

Marshall  Field. 

Mendelssohn. 

Rockefeller, 

Sarah   Bern- 

Copernicus, 

Herbert   Spen- 

hardt, 

Confucius, 

cer, 

Galli-Curci. 

Mohammed. 

Emerson, 

Nordica, 

Cicero, 

Darwin, 

Melba, 

Demosthenes, 

Morgan, 

Cleopatra, 

Aristotle, 

Harriman, 

Alexander  the 

Plutarch, 

Woodrow  Wil- 

Great. 

Christopher   Co- 

son. 

Edison, 

lumbus, 

Charles  Schwab, 

Newton, 

Vanderbilt, 

Lloyd-George, 

Wanamaker, 

Marcus  Aurelius. 

Charles   E. 

Phil  Armour, 

Pericles, 

Hughes, 

Andrew   Carne- 

Lycurgus, 

Abraham   Lin- 

gie, 

Benjamin 

coln, 

Frick, 

Franklin. 

and  thousands  and  thousands  of  others — the 
names  of  successful  men  and  women  of  all 
times  and  of  all  countries  and  of  all  religions, 
and  of  all  colors,  make  a  record  of  the  action 
of  this  Subtle  Principle  of  success.  None  of 
these  individals  could  have  succeeded  without  it 
— no  one  can  -succeed  -without  it — no  one  can 
fail    with    it. 

Every  one  realizes  that  human  be- 
ings owe  a  duty  to  each  other.  Only  the  very 
lowest  type  of  human  being  is  selfish  to  the  de- 
gree of  wishing  to  profit  without  helping  some- 
one else.  This  world  does  not  contain  very 
great  numbers  of  the  lowest  and  most  selfish 
type  of  human  beings.  Almost  every  one,  in  dis- 
covering something  of  value,  also  wants  his 
fellow  man  to  profit  through  his  discovery.  This 
is  precisely  my  attitude.  I  feel  that  I  should  be 
neglecting  my  most  important  duty  towards  my 
fellow  human  beings,  if  I  did  not  make  every  ef- 
fort— every  decent  and  honest  effort — to  induce 
every  one  to  also  benefit  to  a  maximum  extent 
through  the»automatic  use|of  this  subtle  principle. 

I    fully    realize    that     it     is    human 

nature  to  have  less  confidence  in  this  Principle 
because  I  am  putting  it  in  the  hands  of  thou- 
sands of  individuals,  but  I  cannot  help  the 
negative  impression  I  thus  possibly  create.  I 
must  fulfill  my  duty  to  each  member  of  hu- 
manity,   just   the    same. 

I    do    not    urge    anyone    to    procure 

it  because  I  offer  it  without  any  obligation 
whatsoever.  I  urge  everyone  to  procure  the 
Subtle  Principle  of  Success  because  the  results 
it  holds  in  store  for  each  individual  are  great 
— very   great. 


This  subtle  principle  is  so  absolutely 

l)owerful  and  overmastering  in  its  influence  for 
good,  profit,  prosperity  and  success,  that  it 
would  be  a  sin  if  I  kept  it  to  myself  and  used 
it  only  for  my  personal  benefit. 

So    sure    am    I    of   the    truth    of    my 

statements — so  absolutely  positive  am  I  of  the 
correctness  of  my  assumption  and  so  abso- 
lutely certain  am  1  that  this  Principle  in  your 
han<Ls  will  work  wonders  for  you — that  1  am 
willing  to  place  this  Subtle  Principle  of  Success 
in  your  hands,  at  my  expense,  without  any  ob- 
ligation whatsoever,  on  your  part.  You  will 
recognize  the  tremendous  value  of  this  Princi- 
ple within  less  than  thirty  minutes — in  fact,  al- 
most immediately,  as  you  become  conscious  of 
it,  you  will  realize  its  practicability,  its  po- 
tency, its  basic  reality  and  its  power  and 
usability  for  your  ))ersonal  profit,  pleasure,  ad- 
vancement,   prosperity,    success    and    supremacy. 

Thousands  of  individuals  claim  that 

the  Subtle  Principle  of  Success  is  worth  a 
thousand  dollars  of  anyone's  money.  Some  have 
written  that  they  would  not  take  a  million  dol- 
lars for  it.  You  will  wonder  that  I  do  not 
charge  a  thousand  dollars  for  the  Subtle  Prin- 
ciple of  Succe.ss — for  disclosing  this  Principle — 
after  you  get  it  into  your  possession  and  realize 
its  tremendous  power  and  influence  for  your 
success    and    supremacy. 

I,  myself,  have  derived  such  tre- 
mendous results — amazing  results — from  it? 
power,  that  I  want  every  man  and  woman  to 
have  this  key  to  success,  prosperity,  wealth  and 
supremacy.  This  is  why  I  am  willing  to  send 
it  to  any  one — to  any  address,  without  any  ob- 
ligation whatsoever — this  Subt'e  Principle  of 
Success  is  yours  to  keep,  yours  to  use  for  the 
attainment  of  your  success,  happiness  and  su- 
premacy. 

Remember,  you  are  under  no  obli- 
gation whatsoever,  to  pay  or  to  return  anything 
to  me.  The  Subtle  Principle  of  Success  is  yours 
to  keep. 

Yoxi  icoidd  never  forgive  me,  and  T 
could  never  forgive  myself,  nor  could  the 
creative  forces  of  the  Universe  forgive  us,  if  I 
failed  to  bring  you  to  the  point  of  using  this 
subtle  principle  of  succe.ss.  You  would  never 
forgive  me  if  I  failed  to  do  for  you  that  which 
you  would  do  for  me.  if  our  positions  were  re- 
versed. 

You  want  success  of  some  kind.  This  is  your 
opportunity    to    get    it — to    get    what    you    want. 

Write  your  address  on  the  form  below,  or 
write  me  a  postal  or  a  letter,  asking  me  to  send 
you  the  Subtle  Principle  of  Succe.ss  without 
any  obligation  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  on  your 
part,  and  you  will  receive  by  return  mail,  the 
Subtle  Principle  of  Success — a  Principle  of  su- 
premacy— the  key  to  your  every  success — the 
equal    of   which    you   have  never  seen. 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA 

8C1  Berkeley  Bldg.,  W.  44th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


ALOIS   P.   SWOBODA,   801    Berkeley   Building, 
West    44th    Street,    New    York    City 

You  may  send  me  at  your  risk  and  expense, 
the  Subtle   Principle   of   Success. 

I  promise  you  and  myself  to  help  myself  to 
the  utmost  through  the  Subtle  Principle  of  Suc- 
cess. 

I  promise  to  accept  the  Subtle  Principle  of 
Success  with  an  eager  and  open  mind  for  my 
advantage. 

I  am  above  seventeen  years  of  age  and  I  am 
sincere  and  honest  in  my  statements  and 
promises. 

It  is  understood  that  I  am  not  obligated  to 
return  or  to  pay  for  the  Subtle  Principle  of 
Success. 

Name     

(write    plainly) 

Add  reps     

City      

S»ate     
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The  Key 
to  Success 


_  Make  Your 

Mind  a  File— Not  a  Pile  , 

The  Key  to  Success  is  the  ability  to  remem-  \ 
ber.    I  can  make  your  mind  an  infallible  classi-    -  •— 

fied  index  from  which  you  can  instantly 
select  thoughts,  facts,  figrures.  names, 
faces.     Enables  you  to  concentrate, 
develop   self-control,     overcome 
bashfulness,  forgetfulness,  ad- 
dress an  audience.    Easy.  20  years' 
experience  developing  memories  of  thousands. 
f  \Vritf»T'r»f1au*^0''f''ee  booklet, "How  to 
r   ¥rriie  loaaynen,en,|,er"     and    Copy- 
righted Memory  Test,  and  how  to  secure  Free 
my  $3.00  book/How  to  Speak  in  Public."      ° 

DICKSON  MEMORY  SCHOOL 
OeptMOt  1041  Chicago  Av.  Evanston,  III. 


THE     INDEPENDENT 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Broadway  at  120th  Street,  New  York  City 

The  charter  requires  that  "Equal  privileges  of 
admission  and  instruction,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  the  Institution,  shall  he  allowed  to  Students 
of  every  denomination  of  Christians." 

Eighty-fifth    year    begins    September    22,     1920. 

Por   catalogue,    address 

THE   DEAN   OF  STUDENTS. 


Book  on  Law  Free 


I  Write  today  for  our  new  ITl-pase  book 

|'~,  po-ft!^:  !  °"  '"^.^^  Power  of  LawTraininfe."  It  carries 

li'S^r  '  .t„.««wg1    a  vital  and  inspirinf?  message  to  every  ambitious 

man      Find  out  about  the  opportunities  that  await 

the  law  trained  mar..     Find  out  how  you  can  learn 

\!',°"'  .'rastpra  of  the  law  right  in  your  own  home. 

No  obligations.    The  book  isabsolutely  FREE. 

W^ritf  TftHaV— ""^  while  we  are  making  a 

TWlllC  lUUdy    special  reduced  price  offer. 

American  Correspondence  School  of  Law 
1996  Manhattan  Bldg.  Chicago.  Illinois' 


SALESMEN— City  or  Traveling  ^^:^i::Z. 

Send  for  list  of  lines  and  full  particulars.  Prepare  in 
spare  time  to  earn  the  big  salaries — $2,500  to  $10,000 
a  year.  Emnloynieiit  services  rendered  members.  National 
Salesmen's  Training  Association.  Dept.  160-M.  Chicago.Ill. 


You  can  be  quickly  cured,   if  yoa 

'STAMMER 


h 

M    Send  10  cents  coin  or  stamps  for70-page  book  on  Stam. 
t    meringand  Stuttering,  "Its  Canse  and  Cure."  It  tells  how  I 
^m      cured  myself  after  stammering  for  i!0  years. 

^     Benjamin  N.  Bogue,    4158  Bogoe  Bsildiog.  Indianapolis 


^^  SCHOOL    *^/>^ 


Two^e•^r  course  in  Business  Administration 
/orsmJents  «ho  ha^e  had  two    V--^   °' 
.ollege    vvorW-tour   ^  rar    course   tor   High 
School  graduates  - 
graiiuates.         All 


ork  for  college 
leadi    lo    deg.ee. 


416  — Northwestern  University  Building,  Chicago 


The  Triorganic  Social 
Organism 

By  Rudolf  Steiner 

Constructive   thought   drawn    from    reality 

Over  100,000  copies  already  sold  on  the  Continent 

Paper  $1  Cloth  $1.50  postpaid 

Goetheanum  Press    3326  Bosworth  Rd.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


HYMNS  for  TODAY 

One  Book   for  Sunday  School  and   Church. 
Forward  Looking   Music   and   Orders   of   Service. 
Sample  ."ient  for  Examination. 

Fillmore  Music  House.        .126  Elm  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  material  for 
epecial  articles,  papers,  speeches,  de- 
bates. Expert,  scholarly  service.  AUTHORS  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  Siiile  42,  oOO  Fitili  Avenue,  New  York. 


Horsford's' 


Cold 


should  succeed  with 
all    who   live   where 


Weather   winters   are   cold.      Our    Home 


Plants 


Grown  Lilies  are  sure  to  suc- 
ceed where  store  bulbs  might 
fail.  We  offer  two  or  three 
new  kinds  not  offered  else- 
where. Our  Regal  Lilies  are 
fine  stock  this  year.  Before 
placing  your  order,  don't  fail  to 
ask  for  our  autumn  supplement. 

I F.  H.  HORSFOKI)  CHAUT^OTTE,  VT. 


REIIGIOUS  WORKER  &•  xJil  ^t^^; 

by    a    Presbyterian    Church,    suburban    City.    Ad- 
dress "B,"    15   Park  row.  New   York,  Room   1714. 

SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


Business  Opportunity 

An  opportunity  ii  offered  a  man  HO  to  .3  0  years  of  age, 
good  character  and  pleasing  personality,  preferably  with 
some  business  trainiiiK.  with  a  liking  for  outside  work 
and  willing  to  travel  part  of  the  time,  to  enter  the  service 
of  a  first  class,  nation-wide,  well-known  business  organ- 
ization. No  immediate  investment  invited,  but  must  have- 
means  to  become,  eventually,  an  associated  proprietor. 
Write  F.  R.,  Hoom  2.502,  110  West  4  0th  St.,  New  York, 
N.   Y. 


ILLUSTRATED 

By  WINFIELD  SCOTT  HALL.  IVI.D..Ph.D. 
SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 
What  every  young  man  and 

Every  young  woman  should  know 
What  every  young  husband  and 
Every  young  wife  should  know 
PQ^fQ3J^      What  every  parent  should  know 
Mailed  in  plain       Clolh  binding— 320  pages— many  illuslrations 

wrapper  Table  of  contents  &  commendations  on  request 

AMERICAN  PUB.  CO..     958  Winston  Bldg..  Philadelphia 


r-^Sl.OO 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  D.andmfl— Steps  Il:ur  Falling- 
Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

Cm:,  find  Jl.OO  at  drusBists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  Works,  Patchogue.  N.  Y. 


MANUSCRIPT 

Suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  ROOK  issue;  any 
field,  25,000  words  and  upwards,  carefully  read 
and  considered  WITHOUT  charge.  Published  un- 
der our  imprint  and  management,  in  A-i  style,  if 
accepted.  Copy  must  be  forwarded  COMPLETE 
to  warrant  examination.  Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.. 
Inc.,    Boston,   Mass. 


Inventions  Wanted.   Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.      Adam  Fisher   Mfg.   Co.   Dept.  128 
St.    Louis.   Mo. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  INDEPENDENT 
IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH 

This  lirochure  ])reparecl  by  Dr.  Frederick  Houk  Law,  Head  of  the 
English  Department  of  the  Stuyvesant  High  School,  where  nearly 
FIVE  THOUSAND  boys  attend,  is  of  special  help  to  teachers  of 
Oral  Composition,  Supplementary  Reading,  Public  Speaking,  Rhetoric, 
Journalism,  Extempore  Speaking  and  Oral  Expression.  It  is  free. 
Sending   for  it  will  not   place  you  under  any   obligation.     Address 


THE     INDEPENDENT 


311   Sixth  Avenue 


New  York 


September  4,  1920 

yourself,  for  the  American  people  are 
the  American  Government.  Public 
opinion,  as  expressed  thru  the  ballot, 
can  accomplish  any  reform  in  our  grov- 
ernmental  system.  You,  Mr.  American 
Citizen,  can  have  an  executive  civil 
service  that  is  100  per  cent  efficient  as 
soon  as  you  interest  yourself  in  the  in- 
stitution sufficiently  to  insist  thru  your 
representative  in  Congress  upon  a 
business-like  administration  of  the 
public  business. 
Washington,  D.  C, 

The  Little  Dots  That  Make 
the  Mighty  Map 

{Continued  from  page  264) 
player  would  run  to  third  base  instead 
of   first   and    try   to   call    his   single    a 
three-bagger. 

Cities  draw  the  people  who  are  striv- 
ing to  do  something, .  to  reach  a  goal. 
Day  after  day  they  see  men  and  women 
speed  over  the  line  and  win  their  laurel 
crowns.  The  vast  horde  of  strivers  has 
time  to  look  up  and  cheer  because  each 
hopes  to  get  there  in  his  turn.  If 
Caruso  lived  in  a  village  someone  would 
probably  have  him  arrested,  thinking 
that  he  must  be  drunk  or  he  wouldn't 
be  singing  so  much.  Babe  Ruth  would 
probably  be  suspected  of  bribing  the 
pitchers.  In  a  village  one  always  hears: 

"He's    a    nice    fellow    but ."    Until 

they  can  leave  off  that  "but"  they  all 
look  alike  to  me  whether  they  are  built 
of  pine  boards  or  ivy  covered  rock. 

Neiv  York  City 

Pebbles 

"Madeline  is  (juite  a  uoisy  girl." 
"Yes.  slie  combs  her  hair  with  a  bang." 
—Froth. 

^label — Did  the  doctor  treat  you? 
Helen — No  ;   he  charged  me  five  dollars. 
— Jester. 

Tim — I've  got  to  work  hard   next  year. 
Tam — Why.   aren't  you   coming  back  to 
college  ? — Garf/oyle. 

Harold — Bring  me   an    egg  nog. 
Waiter — We  have  plenty  of  eggs,  sir.  but 
we  are  all  out  of  nogs. — Punch  Bowl. 

"Helen   cliangod   a  lot  last  year." 
"How's  that?" 

"She  had  a  .iob  as  cashier." — Purple 
Cow. 

She  (upon  leaving  restaurant  i — That 
waiter  seems  terribly   tired. 

He — I'm  pretty  well  spent  myself. — f'itl 
Pan  f  her. 

The  Bride — Oh.  .Tack.  I  could  sit  here 
forever  ! 

The  (Jroom — So  could  I.  darling.  Let's 
go  l)af'k  to  the  hotel  and  have  lunch  first. 
—Life. 

"1  want  to  ask  for  your  daugiiter's 
hand."  said   the  suitor  to  her  father. 

"All  right,  boy.  Go  to  it.  Take  the  hand 
that  is  always  in  my  pocket." — Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 

.Tack — You"ve  got  a  bad  cold,  Pete. 
Pete — Yeh. 

•Tack — How'd  you  get  it? 
Pete — I    slept   in   a   field   last   night   and 
someone   left   the  gate   open  ! — Boi/s'  Life. 
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Shall  [.abor  Get  Complete  Control? 

(Couti)ini'd   from   page  J<>.S) 


Workmen's  Compensation  lofrislation  in 
Illinois.  He  has  in  the  ten  years  I  have 
known  him,  never  to  my  knowledge 
advanced,  or  even  advocated  any  con- 
structive piece  of  lejrislation,  and  he 
has  held  his  position  with  the  Chicago 
Federation,  because  he  is  honest  and 
because  he  is  a  skilled  labor  politician. 
John  Fitzpatrick  hasn't  the  sli<rhtest 
idea  of  the  problems  of  industry,  he 
can't  conceive  of  overhead  expense  as 
anythinor  more  than  srraft,  and  he  lacks 
all  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  pro- 
duction, distribution  and  the  sale  of  the 
products  of  industry.  His  horizon  begins 
and  ends  with  the  wrongrs  that  labor 
has  suffered,  and  he  usually  refers  to 
wrongs  that  wise  le.2:islation  and  a 
changed  relationship   have  remedied. 

That  the  commission  succumbed  to  the 
spell  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  personality  is 
a  tribute  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  dramatic 
powers,  but  hardly  to  his  sincerity  or 
to  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

To  Foster  and  Fitzpatrick  the  steel 
industry  presented  an  opportunity  for 
organization,  not  for  a  righting  of  in- 
dustrial wrongs.  It  was  the  great  labor 
prize  of  the  industrial  field,  and  to  suc- 
ceed in  organizing  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, would  bring  to  the  leaders  the 
broadest  recognition  and  the  highest 
reward  the  labor  world  had  to  offer. 

The  real  or  imaginary  wrongs  of  the 
workers  played  not  the  slightest  part 
in  the  decision  to  organize  the  steel  in- 
dustry. 

It  was  the  citadel  of  the  open  shop 
that  was  the  subject  of  attack,  it  was 
the  last  barrier  against  complete  and 
final  unionization  of  American  Indus- 
try, against  which  Foster  and  Fitz- 
patrick combined  their  resources. 

And  it  is  to  the  everlasting  credit 
of  Judge  Gary  that  he  successfully 
resisted  this  attack,  for  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  public  that  the  principle 
of  the  open  shop  be  sustained. 

We  have  had  many  examples  in  the 
past  two  yeai's  of  the  effects  of  un- 
limited power  in  the  hands  of 
arbitrary,  unwise,  and  selfish  leader- 
ship. Organized  labor  has  grown  in 
membership,  in  political  influence,  in 
political  power,  and  the  public  is  today 
concerned,  not  with  bringing  industry 
within  the  pale  of  the  law,  but  in 
devising  some  means  of  enforcing  upon 
labor  collective  responsibility  for  col- 
lective   action. 

Lenin  and  Trotzky  are  said  to  head 
an  organization  of  six  hundred  thou- 
sand members,  yet  they  control  the 
destiny  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
million  people. 

The  leaders  who  could  control  the 
railroads,  the  coal  mines  and  the  steel 
industry  thru  the  complete  organi- 
zation of  the  employees  of  these  three 
vital  occupations,  would  have  a  strangle 
hold  on  the  public. 

The  effect  of  a  complete  labor  con- 
trol of  industry  would  be  infinitely 
more  baneful  to  the  public's  interest 
than  a  complete  monopoly  of  industry 
by  capital,  because  it  would  be  harder 
to  regulate,  and  more  difficult  to  end. 


Wo  have  escaped  monopoly  by  capi- 
tal, let  us  see  to  it  that  our  emotions 
;ind  sympathies  will  not  lead  us  into 
the  toils  of  a  labor  monopoly. 

Our  labor  friends  are  skilled  in  the 
art  of  arousing  sympathy,  and  are 
ever  ready  to  make  appeal  to  that 
great  quality  in  the  American  people. 
But  let  us  all  meet  these  appeals  with 
the  knowledge  that,  for  the  nonce,  labor 
is  the  top  dog  in  the  industrial  strug- 
gle, and  that  hereafter  labor's  plea  for 
general  control  of  industry  must  be 
weighed  in  the  light  of  its  influence  on 
the   public  welfare. 

Labor  today  controls  our  railroads 
and  our  coal  mines,  and  the  public  is 
in  daily  dread  lest  a  new  demand  will 
result  in  another  stoppage  of  the 
service  of  these  two  vital  industries. 

The  spirit  of  competition,  that  life- 
giving  fillip  of  American  cnterprize,  no 
longer  exists  in  these  industries,  and 
the  deterioration  in  service  shows  it. 

Are  we  prepared  to  surrender  still 
another  of  our  large  industries  to  the 
control  of  an  unseasoned,  unwise,  an 
often  wholly  selfish  and  an  always  ir- 
responsible leadership?  And  would  Mr. 
Foster  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  give  us 
better  and  cheaper  steel  and  a  more 
contented  mass  of  employees  than 
Judge   Gary  and   Mr.    Schwab? 

Let  us  admit  that  there  is  a  sad 
lack  of  understanding  between  many 
employers  and  their  employees,  but  let 
us  also  acknowledge  the  tremendous 
strides  which  industry  generally  has 
made  in  the  last  decade  in  the  im- 
provement in  the  sanitation  and  safety 
of  its  workshops. 

As  political  democracy  has  evolved 
to  its  present,  by  no  means  complete 
state  thru  the  slow  process  of 
centuries  of  strife  and  adjustment,  so 
industry  is  advancing  steadily  toward 
better  understanding,  a  more  effective 
cooperation,  toward,  if  you  please,  a 
more  democratic  form  of  administra- 
tion. There  is  much  to  overcome  before 
a  perfect  scheme  of  industrial  control 
is  reached,  and  it  cannot  be  reached 
without  occasional  strife.  But  that  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  despair  of  the 
ultimate  result. 

The  leaders  of  labor  and  the  leaders 
of  industry  represent  a  cross  section 
of  American  manhood.  Neither  are 
lily  white,  neither  jet  black.  They  are 
engaged  in  an  economic  struggle  in 
which  the  public's  interest  frequently 
suffers,  and  it  therefore  behooves  the 
public  to  revise  the  rules  under  which 
the  contest  takes  place. 

The  most  effective  revision  would  be 
to  enforce  responsibility  for  losses 
deliberately,  arbitrarily,  or  inconsider- 
ately inflicted.  That  would,  at  least, 
narrow  the  bounds  of  the  conflict  and 
reduce  the  loss.  And  in  the  meantime, 
the  public  would  itself  learn  to  ap- 
preciate the  relative  valu2  of  the  three 
factors  in  industry,  capital,  labor  and 
management,  and  would  find  a  way  of 
determining  the  compensation  due  to 
each.  For  that,  after  all,  is  the  problem. 

Chicago 


One  OTpI 

and  a  Rotospeed 
will  do  the  work 
of  50  Typists 


75  good,  clean,  sharp  form  letters  a 
minute.  This  is  what  can  be  done  in 
your  own  ofl^ce  by  any  stenographer 
or  office  boy. 

Exact  Form  Letters — 20c 
Per  Thousand 

Better  form  letters  tli;ui  yen  ever  thought  pos- 
sible— letters  witli  tlie  (■lenii-cut  jippeiiraiice  of 
neatly  typed  originals  tliat  exactly  duplicate 
tlie  typewriter  type,  can  l)e  printed  at  the 
rate  ot  7.J   ner   minute  on    tlie   liotospeed. 

No  Type,  Trouble  nor  Muss 

Tlie  Rotospeed  stencil  is  prepared  quickly  and 
easily.  No  type  to  set.  Typewrite  your  let- 
ters im  a  sliei't  of  stencil  paper.  Attach  the 
stencil  paper  to  the  Kotospeed  and  turn  the 
liandle.  That's  all.  A  child  can  do  it.  The 
Kotospeed  has  a  semi-automatic  feed — self- 
adjusting  impression  roll,  an  unlimited  head- 
spacing  device  and  improved  receivinR  tray 
— all  tlu'se  exclusive  advantafies — .vet,  it's  the 
simi)lesl   stencil   duplicator   in   the    world. 

Ruled  Forms  Easily  Printed 

Ruled  forms  of  all  sizes  from  3x5  inch 
lards  to  SVz  x  16  inch  sheets  are  printed  on 
the    Kotospeed    .just    as    e:isil.v    as    form    letters 

and   at    a    cost   of   a    few    cents    per    thousand. 

Illustrations  and  Signatures 
Quickly  Reproduced 

i<ketclies  can  lie  copied  or  traced  on  the 
stencil  pai)er  and  tlic  signature  written  so 
that  a  eompletel.v  typ<'written,  illustrated 
and     signed     letter     will     be     printed     at     one 

operation. 

Only  One  Model- 
Price  $43.50  Complete 

This  machine  does  everything  that  a 
stencil  duplicator  can  do.  There  are  no 
accessories  or  higher  priced  models.  The 
price  includes  fail  e(iuii)ment  and  sufficient 
supplies  for  printing  twenty-four  different 
jobs.  The  saving  on  this  much  work  will 
pay   tlie.  entire   cost  of    the   Kotospeed. 

Free  Trial  at  Our  Risk 

We  offer  to  place  the  Rotospeed  In  your  ofBce 
on   trial.     We  do   not  employ   salesmen.     Th 
machine   must   sell    itself.      Write   for   our 
proposition    and   the   Rotospeed   booklet 
Let  us  show  you  how  others  in  your  lioc 
of  business  are  increasing  their  profits 
and    saving    expense    the    Kotospeed 
way.    Just  sign  and  mail  the  coupon 
or  pin  it  to  your  letterhead. 


The  Rotospeed 
Company 

423  East 
Third  St. 
Dayton 


The 
Rotospeed 
Company 

423  E.  TIjird  St. 
Dayton,  Ohio 


Rend   inc,   at  once, 

^^       booklet,     .saiiijiles    of 

1  Ohio  ^^  work     and     details     of 

Kotospeed       Free      Trial 

Offer. 
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COM  -  SE-R.  -TE-X 


MAKES  a  neat,  attractive, 
durable  surface,  which 
will  last  as  long  as  the 
house  itself. 

Wherever  a  neat,  artistic 
waterproof  surface  is  wanted. 

CON-SER-TEX 

Canvas  Roofing 

should  be  used.  It  will  not  leak, 
buckle,  crack,  stretch,  peel  or 
rot.     It  is 

Water-proof,  Weather-proof 
and  Wear-proof 

Unlike  untreated  canvas, 
CON-SER-TEX  is  not  affected 
by  the  action  of  the  sun,  wind, 
rain,  snow  or  frost.  It  is  a 
high-grade  roofing  material, 
which  is  economical  and  dur- 
able. 

Investigate  its  merits.  Send  us  the 
dimensions  of  your  roof,  porch 
floors,  sleeping  balcony,  or  the  sur- 
face you  want  covered.  Jf  e  ivill  mail 
you  sample  showing  quality,  width, 
weights  and  free  illustrated  copy  of 
''Roofing  Facts  and  Figures." 

Wm.  L  Barrell  Company 

8  Thomas  Street  New  York  City 

Chicago    Distributor: 

Geo.    B.    Carpenter    &    Co. 

430-40    North   Wells   St. 

California   Distributors: 
Waterhouse- Wilcox    Co. 

San    Francisco   and    Los   Angeles 


An  Industry  Drifting  Towards 
Unrestricted  Warfare" 


(Continued  from   page  267) 


You  Know  at  Least  Ten  People 

who   would  be   very  glad  to   receive   a  copy   of 

The  Independent  with  your  compliments.     If 

\ou    will    send    their    names    and    addresses    by 

an     early     mail,     we     shall     send     the     copies 

liromi)tly. 

THE  INDEPENDENT       SH  Sixth  Avenue.  New  York 


BON-OPTO 

SHARPENS  VISION 


It's  a  system  of  treating  the  eyes  at  home; 
is  practiced  daily  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  with  great  satisfaction.  The  Bon- 
Opto  system  quickly  relieves  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  and  lids.  It  cleanses,  soothes,  and 
rests  tired,  dusty,  work-strained  eyes  and  is 
a  help  to  better  eyesight.  Ask  your  druggist. 
He  knows.  He  will  refund  your  money 
withoi't  question,  if  you  are  dissatisfied. 
There  is  no  other  home  eye  treatment  like 
Bon-Opto. 


wealth  and  mip:hty  influence  has  stood 
for  this  thing:  year  after  year,  in  the 
face  of  promises  to  quit  it,  and  that 
the  hours  of  work  per  week  are  great- 
er now  than  they  were  ten  years  ago. 

Another  thing  will  get  widely  regis- 
tered. Those  industrial  managers  who 
v-'ill  not  tolerate  collective  bargaining, 
who  will  not  cooperate  with  labor 
unions  and  who  rely  upon  the  old  boss 
method  of  hiring  and  firing  whomever 
they  please,  whenever  they  please,  for 
whatever  cause  they  please,  will  be 
obliged  to  discover  some  method,  as 
yet  unknown  to  them,  whereby  abso- 
lute autocracy  in  industry  can  be  made 
to  work  without  creating  such  a  hub- 
bub as  to  disorganize  all  the  rest  of 
current  life.  Dummy  employee  asso- 
ciations, under-cover  industrial  spies, 
outcries  against  the  closed  shop, 
charges  of  Bolshevism,  however  force- 
ful and  interesting  at  times,  are  hope- 
lessly ineffective  substitutes  for  genu- 
ine representation  of  the  workers,  fre- 
quent conferences,  mutual  understand- 
ing and  practical  cooperation  between 
employer  and  employee. 

The  commission  was  entirely  pei'- 
suaded  that'  the  conduct  of  the  recent 
steel  strike  was  strictly  orthodox  ac- 
cording to  labor  union  policies  in  its 
every  phase,  with  no  acceptance  what- 
ever given  to  the  radical  ideas  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  or  of  Bolshevism.  The  press  of 
the  country  quite  generally  gave  the 
impression  that  the  wildest  radicals 
were  in  the  saddle  and  that  the  ob- 
jective was  the  complete  overturn  of 
our  entire  industrial   system. 

The  strike  was  waged  wholly  in  the 
cause  of  hours,  wages  and  control  of 
jobs  and  over  the  manner  in  which  all 
these  matters  were  determined.  The 
annual  earnings  of  72  per  cent  of  all 
the  workers  were  below  the  standard 
set  by  Government  experts  as  the 
minimum  of  comfort  level  for  families 
of  five.  Likewise  as  many  as  one-third 
of  the  productive  iron  and  steel  work- 
ers were  below  the  Government  level 
named  as  the  minimum  of  subsistence. 
All  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
most  highly  skilled  men  in  the  steel 
works  are  perhaps  the  best  paid  men 
in  industry. 

The  commission  reports  a  very  sad 
and  dangerous  and  unnecessary  sup- 
pression of  civil  liberties,  especially  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  where  press 
and  pulpit,  very  largely,  and  officers 
of  the  law  were  all  used  as  partizan 
adjuncts  of  the  steel  companies,  and 
strikers  were  grievously  denied  not 
only  free  speech  and  assemblage,  but 
also  were  denied  protection  of  prop- 
erty, life  and  limb. 

Altho  the  commission  did  not  have 
time  to  make  a  thoro  investigation  of 
welfare  work  and  safety  devices  in  the 
steel  mills,  there  is  much  to  indicate 
that  the  companies  have  made  a  record 
in  these  directions  in  which  they  may 
take  just  pride. 


The  strength  and  efficiency  of  the 
strikers'  organization  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  companies  was  pitiful 
to  behold.  It  is  amazing  what  courage 
and  hopefulness  men  will  display  thru 
long  weeks  of  dreary  fighting  against 
such  tremendous  odds.  The  strikers  had 
little  or  no  chance  of  winning  the  bat- 
tle, having  insufficient  organization,  in- 
adequate leadership,  no  control  of  the 
great  avenues  of  publicity,  very  lim- 
ited funds,  class  prejudice  from  with- 
out and  race  prejudice  within.  They 
have  gone  back  to  work — those  who 
were  permitted  to  do  so — compelled  by 
the  lash  of  economic  necessity,  sullen 
and  revengeful,  and  nothing  has  been 
settled,  no  grievance  removed,  no  con- 
fidence or  good  will  generated. 

Unless  something  is  done  by  the 
companies  on  their  own  initiative,  or 
under  the  stress  of  Government  super- 
vision or  thru  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  to  put  their  industrial  rela- 
tions on  a  more  stable  basis  in  the 
light  of  the  present  hour,  the  tragedy 
will  recur,  the  battle  will  be  fought  all 
over  again,  the  fearful  waste  and  ex- 
travagance of  another  industrial  con- 
flict of  huge  proportions  will  again  bo 
saddled  upon  a  public  which  is  fast 
approaching  the  limit  of  its  endurance. 

The  report  closes  with  a  number  of 
practical,  constructive  recommenda- 
tions, calling  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  set  up  a  commission  to  bring 
about  immediate  conference  between 
the  companies  and  the  workers  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  the  twelve-hour 
day  and  the  seven-day  week  and  for  the 
readjustment  of  wage  rates;  also  to  es- 
tablish an  adequate  plan  of  permanent 
free  conference  to  regulate  the  conduct 
of  the  industry  in  future.  The  Federal 
Government  is  called  upon  to  make  a 
full  inquiry  into  the  past  and  present 
state  of  civil  liberties  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, to  investigate  and  regulate 
labor  detective  agencies,  to  make  pub- 
lic two  reports  of  recent  investigations 
made  by  the  Government  into  the  con- 
ditions in  the  steel  industry  which 
never  have  been  made  propei'ly  avail- 
able. 

If  there  is  immediate  response  to 
these  suggestions  and  the  work  pro- 
posed is  pressed  with  vigor  and  fair- 
ness to  both  sides,  something  substan- 
tially worth  while  will  be  accomplished 
in  due  process  of  time.  But  how  much 
more  satisfactory  in  every  way  it  would 
be,  how  much  more  might  easily  be  ac- 
complished, how  quickly  would  the 
present  dangerous  drift  be  turned,  if 
only  a  true  light  might  break  out  from 
within  the  camp  of  organized  capital, 
engendering  at  once  a  better  spirit 
within  the  camp  of  organized  labor, 
and  producing  a  working  basis  by 
which  all  future  differences  may  be 
settled  without  resort  to  the  power  of 
brute  force!  It  is  being  done  in  some 
industries.  Why  not  in  steel,  too? 

Boston 
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The  Duty  of  the  Church 

(Continued  front  piige  J6"<S) 
composed  of  different  classes  which 
are  united  in  support  of  certain  activi- 
ties of  the  church,  but  are  not  united 
as  rejrards  political  and  industrial 
opinions.  No  one  jrroup  can  quite  rep- 
resent the  other  and  therefore  can 
hardly  speak  as  the  representative  of 
the  church.  Unanimity  of  opinion 
amonpr  church  members  seems  possi- 
ble only  when  the  issue  has  been  lifted 
into  the  sphere  of  morals. 

Such  facts  as  these,  however,  do  not 
warrant  total  indifference  on  the  part 
of  individual  Christian  people  to  proper 
investigation  of  industrial  and  social 
conditions,  nor  do  they  forbid  orjran- 
ized  grroups  of  Christians  usinjr  such 
reliable  information  as  is  obtainable 
or  of  getting:  it  if  it  is  not  otherwise 
obtainable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
report  on  the  steel  strike  is  not  that  of 
any  denomination  or  group  of  denom- 
inations. It  was  drawn  up  by  a  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Industrial 
Relations  Department  of  the  Inter- 
church  World  Movement.  It  did  much 
of  its  work  thru  the  professional  in- 
vestigators furnished  by  the  Bui-eau  of 
Industrial  Research.  The  fact  that  the 
report  was  adopted  by  the  Industrial 
Relations  Department  of  the  Inter- 
church  World  Movement  after  no  little 
discussion  is  evidence  that  the  depart- 
ment has  confidence  in  the  methods  em- 
ployed and  in  the  information  the  re- 
port contains.  The  report  is  thus  made 
by  representatives  of  representatives 
of  organized  Christianity  and  is  pub- 
lished by  a  group  of  men  as  to  whose 
character  and  sympathy  there  can  be 
HO  fair  question.  It  is  idle  to  say  it  is 
merely  partizan. 

The  whole  matter  shows  that  we 
need  a  body  of  experts,  partizans  of  no 
opinions,  capable  of  making  scientific 
studies  of  social  conditions  and  of  mak- 
ing reports  upon  the  same.  If  we  only 
had  such  a  body  possessing  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  all  parties  concerned 
we  should  be  much  better  able  to  see 
the  moral  issue  involved  in  an  indus- 
trial situation.  Only  by  the  massing 
of  facts  will  it  be  possible  for  us  to 
see  elements  of  justice  and  injustice  in 
a  conflict  between  interested  parties. 
Until  such  reliable  data  are  gained, 
our  moral  teaching  must  very  largely 
deal  with  principles  rather  than  with 
distinct  situations.  In  so  far  as  the 
commission  on  the  steel  strike  has 
pioneered  in  this  sort  of  method,  it  de- 
serves appreciation.  In  so  far  as  it  has 
failed  to  maintain  the  strictly  investi- 
gative spirit,  its  findings  will  natural- 
ly be  discounted.  It  ought  to  help  us 
to  distinguish  between  moral  issues 
and  detailed  programs  of  reform;  for 
it  is  one  thing  to  stand  for  justice  and 
another  to  be  an  umpire  as  to  what  is 
justice.  At  all  events,  discussion  of  the 
facts  which  the  report  sets  forth  can  no 
more  be  regarded  as  industrial  radical- 
ism than  criticism  of  the  church  for 
attempting  to  apply  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  to  social  affairs  can  be  attributed 
to  all  employers. 
Chicago 
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THE    SHOE  THAT  MOLDS  tTS^/SyLA.h»E 

$7.00  $822  $922 8. $10 22 SHOES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 
W,  U  DOUGLAS  SHOES 


SHOES 

M.50S5.00»5.50 


he  best  known 

shoes  in  the 

world.  They  are 
soldinlOyW.L. 
Douglas  stores, 
direct  from  the  factory  to  you  at 
only  one  profit,  which  guarantees 
to  you  the  best  shoes  that  can  be 
produced,  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and 
the  retail  price  are  stamped  on 
the  bottom  of  all  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is 
your  protection  against  unreason- 
able profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are 
absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for  the 
money  in  this  country.  They  are  made  of 
the  best  and  finest  leathers  that  money 
can  buy.  They  combine  quality,  style, 
workmanship  and  wearing  qualities  equal 
to  other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 
They  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers 
of  America.  The  stamped  price  is  W.  L. 
Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the  shoes 
are  always  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 
The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere  ;  they 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the 
highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  experi- 
enced men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy. 


W.  L,.  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over  9000  shoe  deaTers 
besides  ourowii  stores.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from  factory.  Send 
for  booklet  tellinghow  toordershoes  byuiail.postagefree. 


CAUTION. — Insist  upon  having  \y.L.Doug. 
lets  shoes.  The  name  and  price  is  plainly 
stamped  on  the  sole.  Be  careful  to  see 
that  it  has  not  been  changed  or  mutilated. 


President 

W.L.Douglas  Shoe  Co., 

Ifi9  Spark   Street, 

I.rockton,  Mass. 


I  CI       Made  to  yoar  measure, 
\  \/        payable    after    received 

Perfect  fit,  fine  goods  and  tailoring, 
$20  saving,  all  guaranteed,  or  no  pay. 
Samples  Free.    Every  man  wanting  to 
lres3  well  and  save  money  should  write 
,  at  once  for  our   beautiful   free  book   of 
cloth  Bamples  and  correctfashions,  explain- 
ng  everything.    Write    letter    or    postal. 
.  ist  say  "Send  me  your  Bamples"  and  get 
_   everything  by  return  mail  free.    Important 
to  c\ery  man.     Write  today  sure. 

Park  Tailoring  Company 

Dept  329  Chicago,  ILL 


<'I  Would  Not  Part 
withitfor$10,000 

writes  an  enthusiastic,  grateful  cus- 
tomer. "Worthmorethanafarm,"says 
anotlier.  So  testify  over  100,000  Men 
and  Women  who  have  worn  it. 

The  Natural  Body  Brace 

Develops  erect,  graceful  figure.  Brings 

comfort,  health,  strength  and  pep.  

Conserve  Your  Life.    Keep  Yourself  Fit. 

Replaces  and  supports  misplaced  internal  organs; 
reduces  enlarged  abdomen;  straightens  shoulders; 
relieves  backache,  curvatures,  nervousness,  ruptures,  etc.. 
In  both  sexes.  Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet,  meas- 
urement blank  and  our  very  liberal  free  trial  proposition. 
HOWARD  C.  EASH,  Pros.  Natural  Body  Brace  Co. 
321  R^b  Bldg..  Salina,  Kan. 


^^^^^  uW^/^lou^erti 


Hnmo  '^  where  the  heart  is.  And  Flowers  are  L. 
nUTTm  the  language  of  the  heart.  Let  their  ^^ 
beauty  and  fragrance  add  new  charm  to  every  room.  M 

You  can  "Saw  it  with  Flowers"  —  a  thnu.invrl  miles  awny  in  an  ••■■* 
huur—  through  the  tl  r  7   I    /ri/  i    J)  h      r  i  Association      S 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Four  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds 
Due  March  1,  1936 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  September  1,  1920,  at  the  office  or 
agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Bos- 
ton, will  be  paid  in  iJew  York  at  the  Bankers 
Trust    Companv,    !6    Wall    Street. 

G.    D.    MILXE,    Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Fonr  and  One-Half  Per  Cent.  Cold  Bonds 
Due  March  1,  1933 

Coupons  from  tlicse  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  September  1,  1920,  at  the  office  or 
agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Bos- 
ton, will  be  paid  in  New  York  at  the  Bankers 
Trust    Companv.    16   Wall    Street. 

G.   D.    MILNE,  Treasurer. 

MEEGENTHALER    LINOTYPE    COMPANY 
Brooklyn,   N.    Y.,   August  17.   1920. 
DIVIDEND    99. 
A  regular  tjuarterly  dividend  of  21,2   per  cent  on 
the   capital   stock    of   Mergenthaler    Linotype    Com- 
pany will   be   paid   on   September  30,    1920,    to   the 
stockholders  of  record  as  they  appear  at  tlie  close 
of   business   on   September   7,    1920.      The   Transfer 
Books  will  not   be   closed. 

JOS.   T.   MACKEY,   Treasurer. 


ADIRONDACKS 

Grand  View 
Hotel 

LAKE  PLACID,  N.  Y. 

OPEN  JUNE  TO  OCTOBER 


One  of  the  largest  and  best  conducted 
hotels  in  the  Adirondack  region;  hotel 
grounds  extend  over  400  acres;  overlooking 
two  beautiful  lakes;  with  a  range  of  moun- 
tain peaks  in  every  direction;  Tefined  home 
comforts  and  surroundings;  elevator;  rooms 
with    bath. 

Cuisine  of  Superlative  Goodness 

All  Outdoor  Diversions  for 
Young  and  Old 

The  ideal  place  for  rest  or  the  strenuous 
life.  Everything  to  your  liking  with  crea- 
ture comforts  to  make  your  holiday  benefi- 
cial  and  delightful. 

For    particulars    address 
M.  B.  Marshall,  Manager,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 


igAheadl 


Is  the  story  of  Peter  Perkins  and  how  h( 
cumulated  $10,000  in  ten  years  by  investint: 
S'i5  a  mouth  in  high-grrade  listed  stocks  and 
bonds,  on  a  novel  plan.  "Getting:  Ahead"  Is 
as  interesting  as  anything:  you  ever  read. 
Thousands  have  read  it  and  are  now  "g:etting: 
ahead"  financially  on  tlie  same  plan. 

Vou  will  be  fascinated  with  II.  But  better  still.  It  will  show 
you  a  new  way  to  Invest  your  savings  monthly— how  to  Ket 
Interest,  plus  a  PROFIT,  on  your  money— without  sacrlfldns 
safety.    We  send  It  free.    WRITE  FOR  IT  TODAY. 

KRIEBEI/&CO. 

INVE/TMEWT  BAXKERy 

1 4 1 X  Sonth  La  Salle  SLChica^ 


The  Secret  of  Being  a  Convincing  Talker 

How  I  Learned  It  in  One  Evening^ 
Sent  Fr„  INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 

Upon  Regursi     311  Sixth  Ave..  New  York  City 


Are  We    Downhearted?   No! 

{Continued  from  page  265) 
2,760,000  to  1,636,000  "demanding  the 
withdrawal  of  all  British  troops  from 
Ireland  and  the  cessation  of  the  pro- 
duction of  munitions  of  war,  destined 
to  be  used  against  Ireland  and  Russia." 
"And  in  case  the  Government  refuses 
these  demands,"  the  Trade  Union  Con- 
gress proceeds,  "we  recornmend  a  gen- 
eral do-wn  tools  policy  and  call  on  all 
the  trade  unions  here  represented  to 
carry  out  this  policy,  each  according 
to  its  own  constitution,  by  taking  a 
ballot  of  its  members  or  otherwise." 

This  resolution  denying  the  right  of 
the  majority  in  the  state  to  settle  the 
political  policy  of  the  state  is  itself  a 
majority  resolution  of  the  Congress. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  both  in  Ireland 
and  in  Poland  the  skies  may  clear  and 
the  storm  clouds  disperse. 

But  the  British  Government  can 
hardly  consent  to  have  its  hands  tied 
in  case  of  worse  troubles  ahead  by  the 
ukase  of  the  British  Trades  Unionists. 

If  jthe  British  Government  succeeds 
in  escaping  trouble  with  the  trade 
unions  over  our  foreign  policy,  or  in  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  the  murders  in 
Ireland,  there  are  still  rocks  ahead 
nearer  home.  The  miners  are  in  the 
words  of  one  of  their  leaders,  rising- 
like  lions  after  their  long  slumber  in 
unvanquishable  numbers,  and  more- 
over they  are  realizing  that  "we  are 
many  and  ye  are  few." 

Realizing  this  fact  they  intend  to  use 
it,  as  I  am  informed,  to  obtain  a  fur- 
ther large  increase  of  wages,  to  which 
the  Government  is  not  likely  to  assent. 

The  rise  of  wages  cannot  go  on  for- 
ever, and  I  do  not  believe  that  these 
new  demands  of  the  coal  miners  are 
the  result  of  any  feeling  that  present 
wages  are  not  fair  and  reasonable. 

They  are  pushed  on  by  those  who 
want  to  give  the  new  remedy  of  Direct 
Aftion  a  fair  trial,  who  want  to  try 
once  more  whether  the  Government 
cannot  be  reduced  to  impotent  submis- 
sion if  a  great  industry  withholds  its 
services. 

They  want  to  realize  the  millennium 
of  which  Disraeli  drew  such  a  remark- 
able  picture   eighty   years   ago: 

The  whole  of  the  north  of  England  and 
n  great  part  of  the  midland  counties  were 
in  a  .state  of  disaffection  :  the  entire  coun- 
try was  suffering ;  hope  had  deserted  the 
laboring  classes :  they  had  no  confidencp 
in  any  future  of  the  existing  system. 
Their  organization,  independent  of  the 
political  system  of  the  Chartists,  was  com- 
plete. Every  trade  had  its  union,  and  every 
union  its  lodge  in  every  town  and  its  cen- 
tral committee  in  every  district.  ...  A 
flowing  standard  of  silk  was  borne  before 
tlip  leader  like  the  oritlanimo.  Never  was 
such  a  gaunt,  grim  crew.  As  they  ad- 
vanced, their  numbers  continually  in- 
creased, for  they  arrested  all  labor  in 
their  progress.  Every  engine  was  stopped, 
the  plug  was  driven  out  of  every  boiler, 
every  fire  was  extinguished,  every  man  was 
turned  out.  The  decree  went  forth  that 
labor  was  to  cease  until  the  charter  was 
the  law  of  the  land  ;  the  mine  and  the  mill, 
the  foundry  and  the  loonjshop,  were,  until 
that  consummation,  to  be  idle ;  nor  was 
the  mighty  pause  to  be  confined  to  these 
great    enterprizes.    Every    trade    of    every 


kind  and  description  was  to  be  stopped — 
tailor  and  cobbler,  brushmaker  and  sweep, 
tinker  and  carter,  mason  and  builder,  all, 
all ;  for  all  an  enormous  Sabbath  that  was 
to  compensate  for  any  incidental  suffering 
which  it  induced  by  the  increased  means 
and  the  elevated  condition  that  it  ulti- 
mately would  ensure. 

But  there  are  two  saving  facts,  first 
the  British  working  man  is  not  by 
nature  a  revolutionary,  and  secondly 
he  is  not  in  fact  oppressed  or  under- 
paid. 

The  progress  achieved  in  eighteen 
months  of  reconstruction  is  amazi-ng. 
There  are  still  mountains  to  be  re- 
moved. But  already  we  can  say  that  in- 
dustry is  restored,  signs  of  comfort 
and  prosperity  about  us.  We  who  did 
not  lose  heart  in  1914,  are  hopeful  that 
we  shall  still  surmount  the  difficulties 
of  1920. 

London,  England 

Books  of  the  Hour 

The  Maintenance  of  Peace,  by  S.  C.  Vestal 
(Putnam).  A  somewhat  ponderous  defense  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  power  as  the 
only    preventative    of    wars. 

The  Citizen  and  the  Republic,  by  James 
A.  Woodburn  and  Thomas  F.  Moran  ( Loner- 
mans,  Green).  A  good  civics  textbook,  with 
particular    emphasis    on    party    organization. 

The  New  Frontier,  by  Guy  Emerson  (Holt). 
The  spirit  of  liberalism,  the  product  of  the 
individualism  and  experimentalism  of  the  fron- 
tier, as  the  pervasive  principle  of  American  life. 

Steps  in  the  Development  of  American 
Democracy,  by  Andrew  Cunningham  Mc- 
Laughlin (Abingdon  Press).  High-hearted  his- 
torical essays  on  the  evolution  of  the  American 
ideal   of    democracy. 

The  Balkans,  a  Laboratory  of  History,  by 
William  M.  Sloane  (Abingdon  Press).  A  re- 
print of  Professor  Sloane's  well-known  history 
of  the  Balkan  wars  with  added  material  to 
bring   it   up   to  date. 

Ireland  an  Enemy  of  the  Alues?  by  R.  C 
Escouflaire  (Dutton).  An  attack  on  Irish  na- 
tionalism by  a  Frenchman  embittered  by  the 
pro-German  policy  of  the  Sinn  Fein  extremists 
during    the    Great    War. 

The  United  States,  an  Experiment  in 
Democracy,  by  Prof.  Carl  Becker  (Harpers). 
Keen,  clear,  impartial  analysis  of  American  in- 
stitutions and  traditions,  reminding  the  reader 
in  many  ways  of  Bryce's  American  Common- 
wealth. 

A  Straight  Deal  or  the  Ancient  Grudge. 
by  Owen  Wister  (Macmillan).  A  well-intended 
attempt  to  remove  American  iJrejudices  against 
the  English  by  a  reconsideration  of  history. 
Makes  many  true  and  effective  points,  but  is 
a  little  exclusive  in  its  attitude  towards  nations 
outside    the    frontiers    of    Anglo-Saxondom. 

The  Irish  Case  Before  the  Court  of  Pub- 
lic Opinion,  by  P.  Whitwell  Wilson  ( Revel] ).  A 
correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  News  pre- 
sents the  British  case  against  Irish  independ- 
ence to  an  American  audience.  A  remarkably 
fair-minded  and  adequate  summary  of  the 
reasons  for  viewing  with  distrust  the  Sinn  Fein 
propaganda. 

The  Ghost  in  the  White  House,  by  Ger- 
ald Stanley  Lee  ( Dutton ) .  This  book  is  about 
spiritual  politics,  not  spiritualistic  politics,  a- 
*,he  title  might  indicate.  The  ghost  is  the  mind 
of  the  hundred  million  human  beings  whose  in- 
sistent needs  must  haunt  the  desk  and  pillow 
of  the  next  occupant  of  the  White  House.  Mr. 
Lee,  who  is  well  known  to  every  Independent 
reader,  tries  to  interpret  the  ghost  and  reduce 
his  vague  aspirations  to  thoughts  about  the 
political    and    industrial    problems    of    the    day. 

Problems  of  Peace,  by  Guglielmo  Ferrero 
(Putnam).  The  great  Italian  historian  narrates 
the  events  of  European  politics  from  the  time 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  the  organization  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  His  purpose  is  that  Ameri- 
cans should  better  understand  the  historic  roots 
of  the  problems  with  which  Europe  must  grap- 
ple :  "the  meaning  of  the  death  struggle  be- 
tween France  and  Germany,  the  persecution 
of  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  in  turn 
the  author  and  the  victim,  the  revolutionary 
struggles  in  the  Russian  Empire  which  resem- 
ble the  sulphurous  emanations  and  intermit- 
tent rumblings  of  a  volcano  half  asleep,  the 
bitter  internal  discords  in  France  which  die 
down  only  to  revive  again,  or  the  hideous 
death   agonies    of   the  Hapsburgs." 


IhelnbEpcnbent 


The  Cover 

Tlu'  statue  of  "The  Maid  of  1G20." 
which  is  rcprodiK'oil  on  the  cover  of  The 
Iiulepeiuleut  this  week,  is  to  be  erected  in 
riyniouth,  Massachusetts,  to  tlie  memory 
of  the  women  of  the  '"May flower. "  Its 
*ledication  will  be  a  part  of  the  Tercen- 
tenary celebration  this  fall  to  commemor- 
ate the  laiidiiij:  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Ply- 
mouth in  Kil2(l.  Henry  Kitson.  who  de- 
jiijined  this  statue,  is  the  Boston  sculptor 
who  made  the  famous  "Minute  Man" 
statue    at    I.exini;ti>n.    Massachusetts. 


Remarkable  Remarks 

Leon  Trot.sky — In  a  year  all  Europe 
will  be  Bolshevik. 

Dr.  Pe.xse — Cigarets  are  fast  bringing 
human  civilization  to  ruin. 

Meredith  Nicholas — Happiness  is  the 
true  touchsPonc  of  Democracy. 

Martha  Keeler — Girls  are  human 
«U>cuments   and   they   won't   stay   put 

Neal  R.  0'H.\k.\ — France  has  become 
decollete  beyond   the  decimal    point. 

Herbert  Corey— Many  a  treaty  has  left 
more  enduring  scars  than  the  war  which 
made  it  possible. 

*Joverno3  Cox — This  is  a  progressive 
age  and  the  seat  of  power  rests  in  every 
Inmie  of  America. 

Whitney  Wauren — I  believe  in  d'Au- 
uunzio.  and  I  think  him  the  bravest  man 
I   have  ever  known. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Cranhi.i.— The  I'nited  States 
Senate  crucified  a  bleeding  world  on  a 
cro.ss  of  partizan   politics. 

PRE.\fiER  Lloyi)  George — The  last  peo- 
ple in  the  world  to  comiilain  about  inter- 
fering with  Russia  are  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. 

Secretary  Baker — The  interpretation 
of  the  Chicago  platform  by  Senator  Hard- 
ing is  even  more  obscure  than  the  plat- 
form itself. 

Otto  H.  Kahn— Europe  for  the  past 
year  has  been  suffering  less  from  the 
effects  of  the  war  than  from  the  elTects 
of  the   peace. 

John  Blake — Decide  iis  early  in  life  as 
you  can  just  how  much  time  you  can  afford 
to  waste,  and  never  waste  another  hour  be- 
yond  that  limit. 

i'RANKXiN  D.  K00.SEVELT — By  not  sign- 
ing the  peace  treaty  we  have  placed  our- 
.selves  in  the  same  class  with  Bolshevik 
Russia.    Mexico    and    unspeakable    Turkey. 

Herbert  Hoover — If  those  who  wear 
silk  stockings  could  see  the  millions  of 
people  in  Europe  who  have  no  stockings 
at  all.  they  would  take  less  sati.sfaction  in 
the  sheen  and  pattern  of  their  costly  hose. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Astor — If  there  ever 
were  women  who  gave  dinners  at  which 
dogs  and  monkeys  were  the  guests  of  honor, 
and  at  which  eating  ofif  gold  plates  was  the 
stands  rd  of  luxury,  they  were  surely  rather 
to  be  pitied  than  .scorned. 
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Pebbles 

.Judge     I    sentence  you   to  be   hanged. 
Optimistic   I'risoner — I    love   to   be   kept 
in   suspense  ;    it's   so  exciting. — Widow. 

Simpleton — I  see  by  the  society  journals 
that  Mrs.  Dashaway  is  going  to  Europe 
for    her    gowns. 

Keeiie  Judging  from  her  appearance  I 
think  she  must  liave  left  her  clothes  some- 
where.— Car  loon's  Magazine. 

Andrew  Carnegie  was  once  askcnl  which 
he  considered  to  be  the  most  important  fac- 
tor in  industry^labor,  capital,  or  brains. 
The  canny  Scot  replied,  with  a  merry  twin- 
kle in  his  eye :  "Which  is  the  most  impor- 
tant leg  of  a  three-legged  stool  V"-77/c  V'lr 
ginia. 

Casey-  Ye'rc  a  har-rd  worruker,  Dooley. 
How  manny  hods  o'  morther  have  yez  car- 
ried up  that  ladther  th'  dayV 

Dooley — Whist,  man — I'm  foolin"  tli' 
boss.  I've  carried  this  same  hodful  up  an' 
down  all  day,  an'  he  thinks  I'm  worrukin'  I 
-  -Cleveland  Leader. 

"No,  sah,  ah  doan't  neber  ride  on  dem 
things,"  said  an  old  colored  lady  looking 
in  on  the  merry-go-round.  "Why,  de  other 
diiy  I  seen  dat  Rastus  Johnson  git  on  an' 
riile  as  much  as  a  dollah's  worth  an'  git 
oft'  at  the  very  same  place  he  got  on  at, 
an'  I  sez  to  him  :  'Rastus,'  I  sez,  'yo'  spent 
yo'  money,  but  whar  yo'  been?'" — Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 

A  long  and  patient  but  vain  effort  on 
the  part  of  a  khaki-clad  driver  to  induce 
a  mule  to  draw  what  appeared  to  be  a  load 
of  laundry  thru  the  gateway  of  a  local 
hospital  afforded  considerable  amusement 
to  the  boys  who  were  watching  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  mule  would  do  anything  but 
pass  thru  the  gate. 

"Want  any  'elp,  chum?"  shouted  one  of 
the  boys  to  the  driver,  as  he  rested  for  a 
moment. 

"No,"  replied  the  driver,  "but  I'd  like 
to  know  how  Noah  got  two  of  these 
blighters  into   the   Ark  !" — Tit-Bits. 


New  Plays 


The  Lady  of  the  Lamp.  A  pipe  dream 
transporting  a  young  American  into  the 
imperial  palace  of  Chengtu,  1200  years 
ago.  Georgeous  Chinese  scenes  and  amus- 
ing situations.    (Republic  Theater.) 

Spanish  Love,  by  Avery  Hopwood  and 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart.  A  thrilling  and 
very  beautiful  tragedy.  A  large  part  of 
the  action  takes  place  in  the  midst  of  the 
audience  without  footlights  or  makeup. 
(Maxine  Elliott's  Theater.) 

(Ircenwich  Village  Follies — An  ultra- 
modern "revusieal"  show  which  rises  to 
great  artistic  hights  thru  its  staging  by 
John  Murray  Anderson,  in  its  colorful  cos- 
tumes designed  by  Robert  E.  Locher  and 
James  Reynolds,  and  in  the  dancing  of 
Margaret  Severn  and  Mile.  Phebe.  It  has 
low-brow  comedy  aplenty,  too,  including 
the  inimitable  Savoy  and  Brennan.  But  as 
Savoy  would  say,  "You  don't  know  the 
half  of  it,  dearie,"  till  you've  seen  the 
show  for  yourself !  ( Greenwich  Village 
Theater.) 
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U'iV/r   Wiiild 


The  Congress  of  Nations 

In  the  friendly  competition  for  athletic  honors  among  the  twenty-seven  nations  repre- 
sented at  the  Olympic  games  there  has  been  evidenced  a  spirit  of  real  international 
good  will.  Athletes  of  amateur  standing  can  usually  be  counted  on  to  be  "good 
sports"  in  the  best  sense  of  that  abused  phrase.  Perhaps  the  atmosphere  of  these 
outdoor    games    may   furnish    a   stimulus   to    the    councils    of   international    diplomacy 


li  ide   World 

Charles  Paddock,  of 
the  American  team, 
won  the  100  meters 
race  by  a  spectacular 
jump  across  the  finish 
line 


@  International 

A  statue  of  a  Belgian  soldier  guarded  the 

entrance  to  the  Stadium  in  Antwerp  where 

the  seventh  Olympiad  was  held.  Above  is 

the  opening  ceremony  of  the  games 


g;  International 

In  the  royal  box  at  the  Olympic  games 
was  one  of  the  most  interested  spectii- 
tors.  King  Albert  of  Belgium,  who  i~ 
an  athlete  as  well  as  a  King.  On  tlie 
King's  right  is  the  Queen  of  Belgium, 
and  beyond  her  Prince  Leopold.  On 
the  other  side,  at  the  right  of  the 
photograph,  is  Cardinal  Mercier 

Ethelda  Bleibtrey,  of  New  York,  broke 

a   record   almost   every   time   she    dove 

for  a   race   at   the   Olympic    games 


(c)  Internalional 

A  representative  of  each  of  the 
twenty-seven  nations  participating 
raised  his  national  flag  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Olympiad  in  Antwerp 
and  swore  that  all  the  contestants 
would  "take  part  in  the  games  in  a 
chivalrous  spirit  for  the  honor  of 
their   countries" 


Wide  World 


SheHniienen^ent 
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The  Call  of  the  Offshore  Wind 

A.  Message  from  the  United  States  Government  to  the  American  People 

By  Admiral  W.  S.  Benson 

Chairman  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 


THE  eyes  of  the  world  are 
upon  us  as  we  work  for  the 
establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent American  merchant 
marine.  They  saw  our  shipyards 
work  wonders  during  the  war.  They 
saw  our  ocean  tonnage  rise  under 
the  stress  of  necessity  until  our 
country  had  taken  second  place  in 
point  of  carrying  capacity  among 
the  maritime  nations  of  the  world. 
Foreign  powers  watched  us  closely 
then — but  no  more  closely  than  they 
are  watching  today.  They  know, 
what  many  of  our  own  people  do 
not  understand,  that  ships  alone, 
tho  we  have  thousands  of  them,  will 
not  give  us  a  permanent  American 
merchant  marine. 

Our  merchant  marine  was  built 
backward,  when  considered  as  a 
peace  time  proposition.  It  had  to  be. 
Our  war  need  called  for  ships  and 
more  ships.  Our  peace  problems  call 
for  operators  and  efficiency  in  cargo 
handling.  Now  it  is  a  question  of 
seeking  cargo.  We  had  no  such 
problem  to  deal  with  during  the  war. 

As  it  existed  on  the  day  of  the  armistice  our  mer- 
chant marine  might  be  compared  to  a  gigantic  tree, 
miraculously  created,  with  but  the  slenderest  roots. 
Unless  new  roots  were  given  it,  it  would  wither  and 
die.  The  very  enormity  of  it  would  hasten  the  process. 
The  job  of  the  Shipping  Board  was  then  to  give  the 
war-created  merchant  marine  roots  capable  of  sustain- 
ing it  and  inducing  larger  growth.  These  roots  must 
reach  deep  into  our  national  life. 

A  nation  capable  of  whipping  into  shape  between  the 
declaration  of  war  and  the  time  when  supplies  were 
most  urgently  needed  a  fleet  able  to  carry  93  per  cent 
of  the  supplies,  some  seven  million  tons,  and  45  per 
cent  of  her  fighting  forces  overseas,  certainly  is  capable 
of  sustaining  such  a  fleet  when  built.  This  fleet,  with 
additions  made  since  the  armistice,  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately 3400  vessels  of  about  16,920,000  dead- 
weight tons.  It  cannot  be  sustained  on  a  permanent 
basis,  however,  unless  it  receives  from  the  whole  people 
the  same  attention  that  was  given  to  its  building. 

No  American  who  is  not  unmindful  of  the  lessons 


"We  must  keep  ever  in  mind,"  says  Admiral 
Benson,  "that  the  merchant  marine  has  a 
direct  relation  to  all  of  us,  whether  we  be 
engaged  in  tlie  work  of  the  shop,  the  farm,  or 
the  forge" 


taught  by  the  war  can  fail  to  un- 
derstand the  importance  to  the  na- 
tion of  a  large  and  efficient  mer- 
chant marine,  not  only  in  times  of 
conflict  but  also  in  times  of  peace. 
We  were  content  before  the  war  to 
allow  92  per  cent  of  our  for- 
eign commerce  to  be  carried  in  ves- 
sels flying  foreign  flags.  It  did  not 
seem  to  hurt  our  pride  that  only  8 
per  cent  of  our  foreign  commerce 
was  carried  under  our  own  flag.  We 
did  not  understand  the  relationship 
of  our  merchant  marine  to  our  na- 
tional prosperity,  the  extension  and 
development  of  our  foreign  trade  or 
even  to  our  national  defense. 

We  do  understand  these  things 
now.  We  built  a  merchant  marine 
during  the  war  and  put  our  faith  in 
it.  We  should  have  the  same  faith 
in  it  today.  Any  American  who 
lends  himself  to  propaganda  in  any 
way  tending  to  injure  American 
shipping  is  a  mighty  poor  sort  of 
an  American. 

The  unusually  high  record  of 
performance  of  the  shipbuilder,  the  ship  operator  and 
those  who  manned  our  ships — the  American  youths,  the 
men  of  tomorrow — is  sometimes  forgotten  because  of 
the  insidious  spreading  of  exaggerated  accounts  that 
now  and  then  find  their  way  into  our  press,  frequently 
under  foreign  date  lines.  It  is  evidence  that  the  art  of 
prop^anda  so  effectively  used  in  the  war  is  still  being 
used  in  an  attempt  to  tear  down  what  we  are  bent  upon 
making  permanent — an  American  merchant  marine 
made  up  of  ships  built  by  Americans,  owned  by  Ameri- 
can capital,  sailing  under  the  American  flag  and  carry- 
ing the  products  of  this  country  to  all  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

An  impression  has  been  spread  in  some  quarters 
that  our  .vessels,  constructed  during  the  war,  were 
strictly  of  an  emergency  character,  hardly  capable  of 
standing  the  wear  and  tear  of  peace  time  usage.  It  is 
a  fact  that  not  all  of  those  vessels  were  entirely  satis- 
factory, but  the  greater  bulk  of  this  tonnage  is  not  only 
seaworthy  but  of  the  most  efficient  type.  This  is  proved 
by  insurance  returns,  which  show  that  ship  losses, 
despite  unusually  severe  operating  conditions,  are  far 
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below  normal  in  the  gov- 
e  r  n  m  e  n  t  built  mer- 
chant fleet. 

I  say,  therefore,  have 
faith  in  the  American 
merchant  marine.  And 
do  more  than  that.  Take 
an  active  interest  in  its 
development.  We  cannot 
hope  to  have  our  mer- 
chant marine  on  a  basis 
of  healthy  development 
until  our  people  become 
more  ship-minded  and 
express  their  interest  in 
the  fleet  thru  legislation 
and  investment  and  ship- 
ping securities.  We  must 
keep  ever  in  mind  that 
the  merchant  marine  has 
a  direct  relation  to  all  of 
us  whether  we  be  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of 
the  shop,  the  farm  or  the 

forge.  No  matter  what  our  walk  in  life  we  should 
know  how  vital  the  development  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine — a  merchant  marine  worthy  of  the  name 
—is  to  our  future  welfare. 

At  the  rate  we  are  turning  out  ships,  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  anticipates  the  completion  of  the 
present  building  program  within  a  relatively  short 
time.  By  the  end  of  this  year  it  is  likely  that  most  of 
the  2300  ships  on  the  active  building  program  will 
have  been  completed.  Shipping  history  was  made  on  the 
afternoon  of  Wednesday,  July  21,  when  the  Hog  Island 
shipyard  within  the  space  of  an  hour  launched  seven 


These  scouts  live  far  inland  but  they  manage  to   go  to   sea  tho  they 

don't  go  near  the  water.  With  a  tree  for  a  mast  and  a  wooden  platform 

for  a  deck  they've  rigged  up  a  sail  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  boating 

and   they're  becoming  "ship-minded"  as  fast   as  they   can 

merchant 


401-foot  vessels,  repre- 
senting 54,775  dead- 
weight tons  of  shipping. 
These  seven  fabricated 
steel  ships  were  the  last 
of  the  122  built  at  this 
yard  since  August  5, 
1918,  with  a  total  dead- 
weight tonnage  of  near- 
ly 1,000,000. 

With  the  completion 
of  our  program  almost 
at  hand,  we  have  turned 
from  the  problems  of 
ship  production  to  the 
questions  that  daily 
arise  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  our  vast 
fleet.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  getting 
ships.  It  is  now:  How 
are  they  to  be  operated 
so  that  our  main  pur- 
pose— the  establishment 
marine — will    be    accom- 


of    a    permanent 
plished? 

One  of  our  basic  needs  is  more  of  the  right  kind  of 
youths  trained  for  the  sea  who  will  enter  our  service  on 
a  merchant  ship  at  the  bottom  rung  with  the  hope,  am- 
bition and  power  ultimately  to  own  the  ship.  The 
records  of  our  Sea  Placement  Bureau,  in  this  connec- 
tion, are  encouraging.  They  show  that  during  the  last 
six  months,  out  of  every  ten  men  entering  the  service 
of  vessels  under  our  control,  six  on  an  average  were 
American  citizens.  And  this  percentage  is  growing 
higher  every  week.  In  1917  only  [Continued  on  page  315 


The  Poison  of  Bolshevism 

An  intellectual  who  escaped  from  Soviet  Russia  said :  "The  worst  is  not  that 
the  Bolsheviki  force  starvation  upon  us;  not  that  they  make  us  freeze  almost 
to  death.    The    worst    is  that  they  have  made  such  scoundrels  out  of   us" 

By  Leo  Pasvolsky 


THE  national  crisis  brought  about  by  the  war 
with  Poland  has  afforded  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  the  circles  closely  associated  with  it 
an  opportunity  for  an  appeal  to  those  elements 
of  the  Russian  people  which  still  persist  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  regime,  particularly  to  the  former  officers 
and  the  intelligentsia,  or  educated  classes.  In  the  work 
of  gaining  the  good  will  of  the  officers,  the  Soviet 
authorities  have  been  assisted  tremendously  by  the  at- 
titude taken  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Polish  inva- 
sion by  General  Alexis  Brusilov.  In  his  letter  to  N.  I. 
Rattel,  the  Red  chief  of  staff.  General  Brusilov  laid 
down  two  general  principles  which,  in  his  opinion,  were 
necessary  in  order  that  the  Russian  could  meet  the 
Polish  danger.  In  the  first  place,  he  emphasized  the 
supreme  importance  of  arousing  in  the  people  a  feeling 
of  national  patriotism,  without  which  it  would  have 
been  utterly  impossible  to  create  a  fighting  army.  And 
in  the  second  place,  he  proposed  to  the  chief  of  staff 
that  a  special  council  be  created,  of  men  experienced 
both  in  military  and  civil  affairs,  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing the  struggle  against  the  Poles. 
As  regards  the  first  point,  he  said: 
It  is  necessary  for   our  people  to   understand  that  the 


former  Government  was  not  right  in  holding  under  its 
domination  a  part  of  the  Polish  people  and  enforcing  its 
rule  by  violence  for  over  a  century.  Free  Russia  did  ex- 
actly what  it  should  have  done  in  striking  the  chains  off  the 
former  subject  peoples.  But  in  liberating  the  Poles  and 
.solving  them  an  opportunity  to  order  their  affairs  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  own  desires,  Russia  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand the  same  thing  from  them,  and  the  Polish  invasion  of 
the  lands  which  since  time  immemorial  belong  to  the  Chris- 
tian Orthodox  Russian  people,  must  be  repelled  by  force. 

As  for  the  idea  of  a  council,  Brusilov  considered  that 
it  was  necessary  that  this  council  should  be  put  in 
charge  of  the  matter  of  supplies,  both  of  food  and  mu- 
nitions, and  should  not  interfere  in  anj-way  with  the 
actual  military  operations. 

The  Soviet  authorities  not  only  published  Brusilov's 
letter  most  prominently  in  the  official  organ  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Izvestia,  but  also  immediately  created  a 
council  of  the  kind  suggested  by  Brusilov  and  asked  him 
to  become  the  chairman  of  it.  Several  other  generals  of 
the  imperial  regime  were  also  invited  to  become  mem- 
bers of  this  council;  the  most  important  among  them 
being  General  Polivanov,  formerly  Minister  of  War 
under  the  imperial  regime.  General  Klembovsky,  Gen- 
eral Parsky,  and  others.  Later  on.  General  Brusilov  was 
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appointed  commander  of  the  Soviet  troops  operating 
on  the  western  front  against  the  Poles.  The  successful 
leader  of  the  last  great  offensive  during  the  world 
war,  .General  Brusilov  in  the  last  few  weeks  fought 
again  over  some  of  the  territory  on  which  he  had  fought 
so  successfully  against  the  German-Austrian  armies. 

Brusilov's  appeal  to  the  officers  was  also  published 
prominently  in  the  Izrestia  and  was  reprinted  in  the 
newspapers  published  for  the  Russian  i)risoners  of  war 
abroad.  In  this  appeal,  which  was  signed  by  several 
other  generals  beside  Brusilov,  the  officers  of  the  old 
Russian  army  were  addressed  as  follows: 

We  appeal  to  you  to  recall  again  your  love  for  your 
motherland  and  to  serve  her  with  body  and  soul.  We  ap- 
peal to  you  to  forget  all  your  sufferings,  no  matter  by 
whom  they  were  caused,  and  to  enter  into  the  ranks  of  the 
army,  obeying  all  the  orders  of  the  Soviet  Government,  in 
order  that  we  may,  by  our  common  effort,  save  our  Russia 
from  dismemberment  and  destruction.  If  we  shall  not  do 
this,  Russia  will  perish,  and  we  shall  bear  the  blame  for 
it.  The  future  generations  will  detm  us  responsible  for  the 
destruction  of  our  motherland  and  will  accuse  us  of  caus- 
ing misfortunes  to  our  people,  because  we  considered  only 
egotistical    motives   and   class   interests. 

The  Soviet  Government  took 
particular  pains  to  bring  this  ap- 
peal to  the  attention  of  the  Rus- 
sian officers  who  were  kept  in  con- 
centration camps  as  counter-revo- 
lutionists, and  as  a  result  of  it, 
many  officers  entered  the  ranks  of 
the  Red  army. 

An  appeal  analogous  to  that  of 
General  Brusilov  was  also  issued 
by  Admiral  E.  A.  Berens,  ad- 
dressed to  the  naval  officers  of  the 
imperial  regime.  Admiral  Berens 
is  at  present  chief  of  naval  staff, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
naval  forces  of  Soviet  Russia. 
Formerly,  under  the  imperial 
regime,  he  held  the  post  of  naval 
attache  in  Berlin,  in  Holland  and 
in  other  countries. 

But  while  it  was  important  for 
the  Soviet  regime  to  enlist  the 
services  of  the  officers  and  thru 
their  presence  in  the  ranks  of  the 
army  to  instill  a  patriotic  feeling 
among  the  troops,  it  was  just  as  important  and  per- 
haps even  more  so  to  do  away  with  the  opposition  of 


Keystone  View 
General  Alexis  Brusilov,  commander  of  the 
Soviet  troops  fighting  against  the  Poles,  has 
also  helped  direct  the  Soviet  campaign  to 
persuade  patriotic  Russians  that  in  their  join- 
ing with  the  Bolsheviki  now  lies  the  only 
hope  of   Russia's   future 


Keystone  View 

The  Bolsheviki  now  are  supplementing  violence  with  propa- 
ganda in  the  hope  of  educating  the  young  and  converting  the 
intellectuals.  Commissioner  Kalenin,  director  of  municipal 
economy  in  the  Petrograd  government,  is  shown  here  lecturing 


Keystone  View 

When   the   Reds   sent   their  famous   propaganda    boat    down   the 

Volga  they  backed  the  arguments  for  Bolshevism  with  the  force 

of  well  armed   troops 

the  intelligentsia  and  to  enlist  its  support.  As  one  of 
the  methods  for  doing  this,  the  Izvestia  published  very 
prominently  an  article  signed  by 
Professor  N.  A.  Gredeskul,  a 
former  member  of  the  First 
Duma.  The  article  was  entitled 
"The  Polish  Advance  and  the  In- 
telligentsia." In  this  article  the 
professor  attempted  to  answer  the 
question  as  to  what  should  be  done 
now  when  all  the  internal  fronts 
of  the  civil  war  have  been  liqui- 
dated, with  success  on  the  side  of 
the  Soviets,  and  when  only  the 
Polish  front  remains. 

Professor  Gredeskul  considers 
that  the  victory  on  the  Siberian 
and  the  South-Russian  fronts  sig- 
nified the  choice  of  the  Russian 
people,  and  that  it  remains  for  the 
intelligentsia  merely  to  recognize 
this  fact  that  to  "begin  the 
realization  of  the  great  social 
change."  Thus  at  the  end  of  the 
civil  war,  it  should  have  been  the 
duty  of  the  intelligentsia  to  give 
all  its  powers  to  the  work  of  the 
rehabilitation  of  Russia,  but  the  possibilities  of  creative 
work  in  this  direction  were  interrupted  by  ^olish  in- 
vasion. 

Analyzing  the  causes  of  the  invasion  and  the  aims 
which  the  Poles  pursue,  Professor  Gredeskul  considers 
that  the  first  object  of  the  invasion  is  to  crush  Bol- 
shevism and  not  permit  the  establishment  of  a  "Social- 
ist regime  in  Russia."  But  that  is  only  one  side  of 
the  question.  A  more  important  purpose  which  the 
Poles  have  in  view  in  their  military  operations  against 
Russia  is  to  crush  Russia.  Professor  Gredeskul  warns 
the  intelligentsia  that  if  Poland  should  be  victorious 
over  Russia,  she  would  crush  and  destroy  her,  and  this 
work  of  destruction  would  be  absolutely  without  any 
mercy,  for  Russia  would  be  destroyed  under  the  guise 
of  Bolshevism.  Russia  would  then  be  placed  in  the  po- 
sition of  a  barbarous  country.  She  would  be  dealt  with 
as  "a  madman  fit  for  a  strait-jacket." 

Nor  does  Professor  Gredeskul  have  any  faith  in  the 
Entente  powers,  for  he  considers  that  the  Allies  pursue 
exactly  the  same  aim  as  do  the  Poles,  viz.,  the  destruc- 
tion and  the  despoliation  of  Russia. 

And  the  conclusion  that  Professor  Gredeskul  drew 
from  all  this  was  as  follows:   [Continued  on  page  32U 


Women  as  Citizens 

By  Anna  Howard  Shaw 

A  hitherto  unpublished  article  written  just  before  her  death  by  the  great  leader 
of  the  woman  suffrage  movement  in  America 


r M  ^ HE  two  most  important  facts  that  the  war 

m  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  concious- 
■^-  ness  of  mankind  are:  first,  the  solidarity 
of  the  human  race  and  the  interdependence  of 
nations;  second,  the  realization  that  women  are 
not  apart  from  humanity  but  are  a  part  of 
humanity — that  there  is  no  sex  in  suffering  or  in 
justice,  in  freedom  or  in  government. 

When  the  United  States  Government  called 
upon  American  women  to  organize  for  war 
it  was  the  first  time  in  history  that  a  great  gov- 
ernment recognized  at  the  very  beginning  of  a 
war  the  importance  of  the  conservation  of 
women's  work  in  the  conduct  of  war  .  .  . 
Women  realized  the  obligation  and  the  duty  to 
respond  .  .  .  It  was  the  first  time  that  it  was 
generally  recognized  that  the  co-operation  of 
both  the  man-power  and  the  woman-power  of 
a  nation  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  times  of  war 
and  of  peace,  if  all  the  interests  of  the  nation 
are  to  be  conserved  .  .  .  This  necessity  was 
manifest  in  keeping  alive  those  agencies  of 
government  in  the  home  and  in  the  educational, 
social  and  spiritual  life  upon  which  the  hope 
of  the  future  is  based. 

The  immediate  response  of  women  to  the 
call  .  .  .  proved,  if  proof  were  needed,  the 
efficiency,  the  loyalty  and  the  patriotic  devotion 
of  women. 

It  aroused  and  strengthened  in  women  a  civic 
and  political  conscience  that  will  forever  pre- 


vent them  from  failing  to  recognize  the  sacred 
obligations  and  duties  of  citizenship. 

It  showed  the  governments  of  the  world  that 
public  concerns  are  not  narrowed  or  controlled 
by  sex  but  that  these  concerns  are  human  and 
universal  in  their  application,  and  that  no  class, 
no  race,  no  sex,  can  justly  be  eliminated  from 
participation  in  national  life  without  a  corre- 
sponding  loss   to   the  group   and   to   the   state. 

T  T  7  OMEN  are  not  and  never  have  been  a 
rV  group  apart  with  their  interests  different 
from  those  of  men.  They  are  a  part  of  the  life  of 
the  nation.  Their  interests  are  identical  with  and 
bound  up  with  national  success.  Therefore  they 
will  never  permanently  separate  themselves 
from  men  in  order  to  secure  success  in  the  field 
of  industry,  education,  social  or  political 
life. 

The  war,  dire  tho  its  results  in  many 
directions  were,  taught  the  lesson  of  a  new 
democracy  not  only  in  respect  to  the  solidarity 
of  the  human  race  but  in  respect  to  the  exist- 
ing unity  of  human  interests. 

It  made  clear  that  the  world  would  never  be 
a  safe  place  for  democracy  until  it  is  established 
upon  the  sure  foundation  of  equality,  liberty 
and  justice  for  all. 

.  .  .  And  that  is  the  kind  of  democracy  that 
is  dear  to  our  hearts  and  for  which  women 
pledge  their  lives  and  their  honor. 
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Four 

Interviews 

Concerning 

Suffrage 

By 
Donald  Wilhelm 


A    million    women    signed    the   petitions    carried    in    this 
last  march  for  woman  suffrage   in   New   York 


WOMEN  seem  to  have  hung  their  rope  lad- 
ders on  the  gates  so  long  kept  shut  by  their 
political  lords  and  masters  and  climbed  up 
the  mossy  old  walls  behind  which  for  ages 
they  have  been  condemned  to  water  the  vines  and  wait. 
And  now  it  looks  as  tho  they  might  draw  their  ladders 
up  after  them.  For,  as  Governor  Calvin  Coolidge,  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Vice-President,  admits,  theirs 
is  the  power  and  the  glory — and  the  responsibility,  too. 
In  other  words,  the  Canaanites,  the  zealots  of  this 
changing  day,  have  entered  Canaan,  and  now  perforce 
must  cultivate  it  and  make  it  flower  supremely. 

"But  in  national  affairs,  the  touchstone  of  all  af- 
fairs, how  shall  women  do  that  best?"  I  asked  no  less 
a  person  than  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Vice-President,  who  for  seven  years  has 
been  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  is  by  com- 
mon reputation  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  Wash- 
ington. 

He  enunciated  his  "message"  to  American  women 
straightway : 

"How  shall  women  best  express  themselves  in  our 
national  life?"  Mr.  Roosevelt  repeated.  "Well,  read  two 
papers,  one  representing  each  side.  Read  the  platforms 
and  the  statements  of  the  issues  presented  by  the  candi- 
dates. Get  the  national  rather  than  the  local  point  of 
view.  Then  make  up  your  mind." 

He  went  on  to  explain : 

"My  fundamental  thought  is  that  women  voters  have 
to  face  the  same  danger  that  men  voters  have  to  face, 
or  an  even  greater  danger — the  danger  of  getting  their 
information  about  public  questions  from  one  side  and 
taking  that  information  as  the  absolute  truth.  Please 
understand,  too,  that  I  am  not  suggesting  that  women 
should  read  a  Democratic  paper  and  Democratic  state- 
ments only.  I  am  asking  them  to  read  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  papers  and  statements,  then  to  make 
up  their  minds.  If  they  do  that,  and  get  the  national 
rather  than  the  local  point  of  view,  they  will  improve 
the  entire  running  of  our  Government  50  per  cent  in  a 
very  few  years. 

"The  great  majority  of  women  voters  have  come  into 
the  franchise  so  recently  that  they  are  not  bound  by 
the  party  traditions  or  inherited  tendencies  that  men 
are  bound  by.  Man,  the  average  voting  man,  is  more  or 
less  influenced  from  the  age  of  fourteen  up  by  the  poli- 
tics of  his  father,  with  the  result  that  most  men  voters 
instinctively  have  a  more  or  less  distinct  party  trend. 
On  the  other  hand  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  talk  about 


women  being  emotional  when  they  come  to  make  up 
their  minds.  When  it  comes  to  making  up  their  minds 
I  can't  believe  women  are  any  more  emotional  than 
men." 

It  was  then  suggested  that  the  advent  of  the  enormous 
woman  electorate  is  much  like  the  advent  of  a  new  state. 
"How  then,"  the  Secretary  was  asked,  "shall  women 
exactly  express  themselves  in  national  affairs?  With 
the  ballot,  merely?" 

"Absolutely  no,"  he  replied,  emphatically.  "The  most, 
and  the  least,  and  the  best  that  women  can  do  in  and 
for  the  nation  is  for  them  exactly  to  express  themselves 
not  only  with  the  ballot  but  also  in  the  other  ways  that 
men  express  themselves.  They  ought  by  all  means  to 
seek  public  office,  not  for  the  office  but  for  the  service 
they  can  render  the  nation  in  office.  I  have  no  doubt  on 
that  score.  In  the  various  bureaus  and  boards  that  I 
have  worked  with  the  presence  of  women  has  without 
question  improved  the  general  tone  of  things  and,  I 
think,  broadened  efforts  and  made  them  more  business- 
like." 

"And  how  else  should  women  express  themselves?" 

"Well,  in  a  broad  way,  both  collectively  and  individ- 
ually, as  men  do.  Thru  their  organizations.  Individually, 
too.  I  hope,  however,  they  will  not  put  much  faith  in 
perfunctory  propaganda  directed  at  legislators.  To  il- 
lustrate, I  observed  when  I  was  in  the  New  York  State 
Senate  that  as  soon  as  measures  of  any  large  im- 
portance came  up  propaganda  for  or  against  these 
measures  would  appear — printed  postal  cards,  for  in- 
stance, or  telegrams,  furnished  by  some  organization  or 
other  and  sent  to  constituents  to  be  signed  and  for- 
warded. Soon  I  paid  very  little  attention,  and  I  think 
legislators  generally  do,  to  such  perfunctory  communi- 
cations that  express  no  individual  point  of  view.  But 
when  I  received  a  personal  call  from  a  constituent  I 
found  unusually  that  he  had  given  the  matter  in  hand 
no  little  thought,  and  I  knew  I  could  learn  something 
from  him.  He  came  to  educate  me,  and  I  wanted  to 
learn.  Again,  when  I  received  a  long,  hand-written 
communication  expressed  in  an  individual's  terms,  I 
knew  it  meant  individual  thought  and  I  gave  it  ten 
times  the  attention  I  gave  a  form  letter,  card  or  tele- 
gram." 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Edwin  T.  Meredith, 
whose  views,  it  was  felt,  ought  to  be  of  especial  in- 
terest to  women  on  the  farms,  next  pondered  the  lead- 
ing question.  At  the  outset  he  granted  that  when 
rather  recently  he  took  office  he  was  disconcerted  by 
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the  traditional  dishar- 
mony between  Congress 
and  the  executive  de- 
partments, ^hich,  he 
agreed,  is  disturbing 
when  Congress  and  the 
President  are  of  the 
same  political  faith  and 
all  but  disastrous  to  sat- 
isfactory governmental 
service  when  they  are  of 
different  political  faiths. 
He  added  that  he  be- 
lieved women  are  too 
practical  and  direct  long 
to  endure  such  quib- 
bling and  cross-purpose. 
"Women,"  he  smiled, 
"are  quite  too  accus- 
tomed to  bringing  home 
in  their  market  baskets 
what  they  go  shopping 
for." 

He  added :  "I  feel  that 
women  are  going  to 
want  and  to  demand  bet- 
ter service  on  the  part 
of  the  Government— bet- 
ter laws,  more  efficient 
management  of  public 
affairs,  also  the  elimina- 
tion of  political  interfer- 
ence and  patronage." 

It  was  suggested  that 
the  hundreds  of  women 
who  attended  the  politi- 
cal conventions  saw  very 
clearly  how,  in  both  the 
major  parties,  profes- 
sional politicians  "interfered"  by  bargaining  their  in- 
fluence for  office. 

"Men  in  politics,"  the  Secretary  replied,  "usually  be- 
long to  one  of  two  groups.  There  is  one  great  group 
who  want  their  party  to  win  because  they  want  its  poli- 
cies applied  for  the  good  of  the  nation.  There  is  an- 
other group  who  want  their  organization  to  win  in  or- 
der to  secure  patronage.  I  feel  that  women  will  not  in  the 
main  belong,  in  the  near  future  at  least,  to  either,  of 
these  groups,  but  that  they  will  go  into  politics  to  get 
specific  things  done.  It  will  be 
easier  now  for  them  to  get 
things  done,  for  when  they  ex- 
press themselves  to  Congress- 
men and  Senators,  or  State 
legislatures,  those  in  office  will 
know  that  half  of  their  con- 
stituents are  women.  My 
thought  is  that  women  can 
and  will  accomplish  a  vast 
deal,  largely  from  their  own 
firesides,  by  education — -by  the 
creation  of  public  opinion.  It 
may  be  doubted  if  any  great 
and  enduring  change  in  any 
nation's  life  was  ever  achieved 
except  by  change  of  public 
opinion.  In  general,  I  think 
women  instinctively  will  ac- 
complish most  by  devoting 
themselves  to  causes — to  the 
improvement  of  the  tone  of 
politics,    abolition      of      child 


(c;  ll'cs/frH  Xncfpaper  Inion 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  candidate 
for  United  States  Senator  from 
Nevada,  believes  that  "it  is 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  that  women's  view- 
point should  be  expressed  in 
government" 


labor,  better  health,  better  education  and  citizenship — 
causes  such  as  these." 

Causes,  yes !  Causes  rather  than  presidential  candi- 
dates, in  this  election  surely,  many  leaders  say.  "But 
what  kind  of  causes?"  I  asked  a  progressive  United 
States  Senator  who  has  fretted  the  Republican  old 
guard  greatly  by  his  liberalism. 

"You  want  to  know,  for  your  own  information,"  he 
replied,  "what  causes  women  can  champipn  with  best 
results  to  our  national  life?" 

"Exactly." 

"I'll  tell  you  in  a  minute.  They  ought  to  take  up  the 
whole  question  of  popular  government.  They  ought  to 
learn,  they  ought  to  establish  schools  in  which  to  teach, 
the  principles  of  popular  government  and  the  processes 
by  which  the  people  can  control  the  politicians.  Some 
of  these  principles  are  the  initiative,  the  referendum, 
the  mandatory  primary,  the  preferential  ballot  and  the 
short  ballot,  the  use  of  the  publicity  pamphlet,  the  use 
of  corrupt  practices  acts.  It  will  never  be  possible  to 
have  a  Government  that  is  as  good  as  honest  people 


@  International 

Mrs.  Annette  Abbott  Adams,  a  Californian. 
is  the  first  woman  to  serve  as  Assis'ant 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
"There  are  many  men,"  says  Mrs.  Adams, 
"still  slow  to  give  women  credit  even 
when  they  have  done  good  work" 
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Mayor  Miller  (center)  and  the  four  councilwomen  round  her 
defeated  an  all-man  ticket  for  the  city  government  of  Jackson, 
Wyoming,  this  year.  Two  husbands  ran  for  office  in  opposition 
to  their  wives,  but  were  beaten.  Jackson  used  to  be  a  pretty 
fair  sample  of  the  "bad  town"  of  the  wild  and  woolly  West,  but 
even  the  men  are  strong  in  their  approval  of  its  petticoat 
government   now 

desire  until  principles  and  processes  such  as  these  are 
in  effect." 

But  the  writer  doubts,  so  far  as  women  are  con- 
cerned, and  apparently  most  of  the  experi- 
enced leaders  of  women  also  doubt,  if  now, 
when  women  have  barely  come  of  age  po- 
litically, they  could  be  rallied  in  support  of 
causes  as  fundamental,  and  as  abstract,  as 
these  that  the  Senator  suggests.  "For  at 
this  juncture,"  Miss  Anne  Martin,  the  first 
woman  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate  and  now  a  second  time  candidate, 
told  me,  "women  must  not,  of  all  times, 
risk  the  ground  they  have  already  gained." 

"They  must  plav  safe?" 

"Yes." 

Then  shall  women  express  themselves  by 
their  sweet,  clinging-vine  appeals  to  gal- 
lantry? 

That  would  be  to  build  the  future  of 
women  on  the  most  insecure  foundation  in 
the  world.  "In  the  South  especially,"  one 
Southern  woman,  a  national  committee- 
woman  in  the  Democratic  party,  said 
in  an  interview — "that  is  a  great  danger, 
a  far  greater  dan-  [Continued  on  page  316 
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Where  the  Workers  Own  the  Stock 

By  Professor  John  R.  Commons  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 

In  collaboration  with  A.  P.  Haake,   O.    F.    Carpenter,    Malcolm    Sharp, 
Jennie  McMullin  Turner,  Ethel  B.  Dietrich,  Jean  Davis,  John  A.  Commons 


DEXNISON  for  the  Dennisons!  Not  the  Den- 
nison  Family,  but  the  Dennison  Workers. 
Every  stockholder,  every  director,  every  of- 
ficer of  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company, 
Framingham,  ^lass.,  is  an  actual,  active  employee  of 
the  company.  There  are  other  stockholders — preferred 
stockholders — but  they  have  no  voting  power. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  the  great-grandfather  of  the 
Dennison  family  began  to  make  paper  boxes  in  his 
kitchen.  A  knife,  a  scissors,  a  pot  of  paste,  a  slab  of 
wood,  were  his  factory. 

His  jewelry  boxes  were  in  great  demand.  He  added 
other  paper  products.  Today  the  company  manufactures 
10,000  separate  articles,  sends  its  products  to  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  many  parts  of  the  world,  sells  mil- 
lions of  tags  and  baggage  checks  to  large  railway  com- 
panies, millions  of  Christmas  cards  to  small  retailers. 

A  splendid  organization,  several  valuable  patents,  a 
few  monopolies,  big  dividends,  the  period  of  risk  and 
development  has  passed  and  the  company  is  as  safe  as 
any  industrial  investment  may  be. 

But  prosperity  brought  its  perils.  There  were  cer- 
tain stockholders  who  saw  the  Dennison  industry  mere- 
ly as  a  means  to  an  end,  the  end  being  profits  and  then 
some  more  profits,  with  the  absentee  owners  in  the  sad- 
dle in  unchallenged  enjoyment  of  money  and  power. 

The  president  of  the  company,  himself  a  Dennison, 
saw  another  vision.  He  saw  the  Dennison  equipment 
and  the  Dennison  workers  as  something  more  than  en- 
gines for  turning  out  more  profits.  He  saw  them  also 
as  instruments  for  manufacturing  paper  boxes  and 
tags,  and  paper  napkins  and  10,000  like  articles,  and 
sell  them  to  railroads  and  people  who  use  them  up  in 
making  the  world  richer.  He  determined  that  while  he 
had  control  he  would  fix  it  up  so  that  those  who  looked 
at  the  industry  in  his  own  broad-minded  fashion  should 
always  keep  control.  And  that  is  how  there  came  to  be 
government  by  imagination. 

Who  is   it  that  creates  the  profits     

of  the  Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company?  It  certainly  is  not  the  ab- 
sentee stockholders.  The  original  Den- 
nison evidently  had  a  creative  imag- 


Next  Month 
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ination.  His  imagination  was  used  in  making  boxes 
that  nobody  ever  thought  of  before,  and  creating  mar- 
kets that  nobody  ever  imagined  could  be  created. 

Who,  then,  are  the  real  descendants  of  the  original 
Dennison?  Shall  we  say  they  are  the  workers?  The  or- 
iginal Dennison  was  a  worker.  But  it  was  not  his  work 
that  built  up  this  magnificent  business — this  going 
concern  that  lives  on  fifty  years  after  he  died.  It  was 
his  creative  imagination.  He  hired  the  workers  and 
they  did  what  he  told  them  to  do,  after  his  imagination 
had  told  hbn  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

The  real  descendants  of  the  original  Dennison  are 
those  of  the  3000  workers  who  work  primarily  with 
creative  imagination.  It  is  by  imagination  that  the 
Dennison  Company  has  developed  10,000  separate  ar- 
ticles, and  it  will  be  imagination  that  will  make  and  sell 
the  innumerable  new  articles  and  the  better  old  ones 
that  it  must  make  and  sell  if  the  concern  is  to  keep  go- 
ing another  seventy-five  years. 

If  not  all  of  these  three  thousand  work  with  imag- 
ination how  shall  we  discover  those  who  do?  Shall  we 
appoint  a  committee  and  give  it  power  to  pick  and 
choose?  No,  that  will  leave  too  much  room  for  favorit- 
ism. Favoritism  will  discourage  imagination. 

An  automatic  method  of  choosing  was  first  sought 
by  means  of  the  pay  envelope  and  the  length  of  service 
record.  Men  who  stick  and  rise  would  seem  to  have 
imagination.  So  $1,200  a  year  and  seven  years'  service 
were  hit  upon  as  the  boundary  line  where  imagination 
crosses  over.  Then  came  the  war  and  the  unstable 
dollar,  and  a  change  seemed  desirable.  Of  the  change 
finally  adopted,  a  company  booklet  says: 

Eventually  the  tremendous  changes  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  and  more  especially  the  irregular  application  of 
these  changes  among  various  classes  of  employees,  en- 
tirely destroyed  the  salary  line  as  a  true  dividing  line  be- 
tween those  of  the  employees  whose  effects  upon  profits 
were  important  and  appreciable  and  those  whose  effects 
upon  our  net  profits  account  were  remote  and  heavily  con- 
ditioned by  the  policies  of  the  manage- 
ment. Principal  employees  are  now  lim- 
ited to  those  who  have  had  five  years 
or  more  of  service  and  whose  position 
with  the  com-    [Continued  on  page  313 
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Training  the  Elephant 

By  Talcott  Williams 


I  LEARNED,  at  a  time  when  I  was  seeing  more  or  less 
of  the  elephants  in  Barnum  &  Bailey's  circus,  that 
it  was  a  hard  job  to  teach  an  elephant,  with  four 
legs,  to  stand  on  a  rolling  ball.  The  ball  was  small  and 
roily.  The  elephant  was  large  and  timid,  with  a  timidity 
born  of  a  conservative  temperament  and  large  passions. 
The  mahout  had  a  good  deal  to  learn  himself,  particularly 
if  he  was  a  new  trainer. 

Senator  Harding  is  having  a  similar  job  with  his  ele- 
phant. A  League  of  Nations  is  right  and  inevitable.  The 
only  difficulty  is  to  get  it.  It  is  an  agreeable  and  praise- 
worthy assumption  of  advocates  of  the  League  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  country  is  for  the  Versailles 
League,  but  is  prevented  by  a  few  Republican  politicians, 
twenty  or  so  in  number,  from  putting  it  over. 

This  is  desirable,  but  not  true.  So  was  the  claim  in  Oc- 
tober, 1918,  by  amiable  enthusiasts  that  Wilson  had  a  ma- 
jority with  him  in  the  then  approaching  election.  Instead, 
the  President  lost  both  the  Senate  and  House.  A  majority 
of  all  the  voters  is  for  the  League;  but  the  opposition  to  it 
is  strong,  widespread  and  gi*ew  all  last  year,  after  the 
terms  of  the  Covenant  were  known.  The  present  election 
gives  the  first  straight  out  fight  on  the  principle  that  there 
ought  to  be  common  action  by  the  great  nations  to  prevent 
war,  to  enforce  international  justice  and  to  govern  the 
world. 

This  issue  has  been  settled  by  Senator  Harding  in  eight 
weeks  after  this  Presidential  campaign  opened.  The  ele- 
phant has  all  four  feet  on  the  rolling  ball  of  a  League,  even 
if  the  League  to  which  all  the  European  powers  belong, 
but  Russia  and  the  German  states,  has  proved  a  rather  un- 
stable and  uncertain  foundation  in  the  past  year.  Both  the 
parties  which  divide  the  rule  of  the  republic  are  now  in 
favor  of  organized  relations  between  the  great  powers 
whose  working  and  whose  decisions  the  United  States  will 
support  by  its  influence  and  policy  and  "put  teeth  in  it," 
which  can  only  mean  by  force  of  arms.  The  issue  of  the 
campaign  is  therefore  no  longer  "League  or  No  League." 
This  country  is  not  to  stand  alone.  It  is  to  bear  its  share  of 
the  world's  responsibilities. 

THE  issue  of  the  campaign  is  how  this  duty  shall  be  dis- 
charged, by  an  organization  which  pivots  on  a  Council, 
with  an  international  court  as  subsidiary,  or  by  one  that 
pivots  on  a  court,  with  a  council  which  upholds  the  action 
of  the  court  "upon  justiciable  questions."  This  last  is  a  very 
important  and  very  weakening  limitation  of  Senator  Hard- 
ing, but  as  the  United  States  in  twenty-six  treaties  has 
accepted  arbitration  and  judicial  action  on  issues  not 
justiciable  and  the  new  Hague  court,  as  now  organized, 
will  decide  its  own  jurisdiction,  time  will  lessen  this  ob- 
jection. Every  lawyer  will  agree  with  me  that  when  it 
comes  to  jurisdiction  every  court  grabs  all  the  power  that 
it  can  get. 

Senator  Harding  would  have  been  more  accurate  and 
more  effective  if  he  had  pointed  out  that  the  Council  un- 
der the  Versailles  Covenant  has  failed  because  its  de- 
cisions have  to  be  unanimous  or  ineffective.  Lloyd  George 
frankly  declared  a  month  ago  that  the  reason  why  the 
League  Council  had  not  acted  on  the  collision  between 
Poland  and  Russia  was  because  the  Council  was  not  unani- 
mous. The  strongest  plea  for  Article  X  of  the  Covenant 
was  that  the  United  States  could  not  be  advised  to  act  un- 
less it  consented  to  be  advised,  because  the  decisions  of 
the  Council  have  to  be  unanimous.  As  the  President  de- 
cides the  action  of  the  United  States  on  the  Cotfncil,  he 
can  practically  decide  when  the  United  States  shall,  under 
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Article  X,  be  under  a  moral  obligation  to  defend  the 
boundaries  of  another  country  by  its  army,  a  very  wide 
addition  to  the  powers  of  an  American  President. 

A  unanimous  executive  body  will  always  come  to  dead- 
lock as  the  Council  has  over  Poland,  France  wanting  war 
against  Russia  and  England  opposing.  The  Assembly  has 
also  to  act  unanimously  or  not  at  all  except  in  certain 
specified  cases.  At  Versailles,  no  big  power  was  willing  to 
accept  a  majority  decision  in  Council  or  Assembly,  save  in 
very  limited  instance  in  the  latter.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  we  all  had  the  hallucination  that  the  "allied  and  asso- 
ciated powers"  would  act  together.  They  have  not.  They 
have  split.  They  always  will.  I  doubt  if  there  was  a  single 
advocate  of  the  Covenant,  versed  in  history  and  political 
science,  who  did  not  hope  for  future  amendment  introduc- 
ing the  majority  or  two-thirds  rule  in  the  Council.  No  one 
can  wish  this  in  the  Assembly.  The  small  states  will  com- 
bine against  the  big.  Nations  are  not  equal. 

The  great  powers  must  rule  the  world  or  it  will  not  be 
ruled  at  all.  How  shall  this  rule  be  exercized?  By  an  in- 
ternational court,  whose  decisions  the  powers  will  "uphold 
and  enforce"  or  by  a  Council  of  the  great  powers,  only  able 
to  act  when  unanimous? 

This  is  a  straight  out  issue  on  which  every  voter  must 
make  up  his  mind  before  next  November.  Most  lawyers 
will  incline  to  a  court.  Not  all.  Wilson  is  a  lawyer.  He 
never  got  a  practice.  He  is  southern  by  birth.  The  South, 
and  southern  and  Democratic  Presidents  have  generally 
exalted  executive  power.  The  North  and  northern  and  Re- 
publican Presidents  have  not,  in  general,  pushed  forward 
the  President's  powers.  There  are  exceptions  on  both  sides, 
as  witness  John  Marshall  and  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

For  everyday  use,  the  lesser  bodies  of  the  League  are 
of  more  constant,  continuous  value  than  Council  and  As- 
sembly. The  Labor  Conference,  the  Colonial  Conference,  the 
Marine  Conference,  the  Military  Commission  and  the  as- 
semblage in  one  place  of  a  large  number  of  existing  inter- 
national bodies  are  products  of  the  Versailles  Covenant 
of  great  value.  Their  destruction  would  be  a  world  loss. 
Senator  Harding  proposes  to  combine  what  is  good  and 
excise  what  is  evil  from  both  organizations — the  Hague 
tribunal  and  the  League.  He  does  not  say  what  in  each  he 
will  keep  alive  and  what  shall  die  the  death.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  elephant  is  not  complete.  Possibly,  the  mahout 
has  something  to  learn.  He  will  have  to  define  himself 
farther  in  the  two  months  to  come;  but  he  has  gone  far 
enough  to  save  the  Republican  party  from  opposition  to 
any  stable  agreement  for  mutual  international  action  to 
establish  a  new  order  of  justice,  peace  and  good  will  among 
men. 

The  flagrant  disregard  of  human  rights  by  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  in  his  utterance  in  regard  to  Hayti  and  Santo 
Domingo  has  led  Senator  Harding  to  an  assertion  as  ex- 
treme, running  counter  to  the  policy  of  the  Republican 
party  from  Grant  to  Taft.  The  United  States  ought  to 
pursue  the  same  policy  of  preparation  for  self-government 
in  these  islands  as  in  the  Philippines,  but  southern  injus- 
tice to  the  negro,  a  daily  wrong  which  Democratic  suc- 
cess tends  to  foster  and  protect,  throws  Republican  party 
utterance  and  organization  off  from  a  wise  policy  of  de- 
velopment. England's  acceptance  in  Egypt  of  our  policy  in 
Cuba  shows  how  wise  was  the  leadership  of  McKinley  in 
our  colonial  affairs.  Class  appeal  which  warps  Senator 
Harding's  utterance  on  Hayti  has  no  place  in  American 
political  action,  as  Governor  Cox  and  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  will  learn  in  the  attempt  of  the  latter  to  ap- 
peal  to   Americans  to   vote   in   the   alleged    interest   of   an 
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"organized"  part  of  American  citizenship.  On  this  issue 
the  Republican  party  is  right  and  the  Democratic  party  is 
wrong. 

Readin«;  for  Senator  Harding 

By  Norman  Hapgood 

WHAT  does  Senator  Harding  select  when  he  reads 
for  pleasure?  The  answer  would  be  of  extraor- 
dinary interest.  I  am  actually  thinking  less  of  the 
Senator  as  an  individual  than  of  the  standpat  mind  in 
general.  It  would  be  a  psychological  adventure  to  get  in- 
side of  the  kind  of  brain  that  believes  in  1920  that  we  can 
go  successfully  "back"  to  something.  It  was  some  time 
ago  that  Dooley  took  up  the  subject  of  "Arnachists." 
As  usual  with  that  philosopher  he  landed  successfully  on 
the  central  principle.  The  contemplative  saloonkeeper  was 
talking  before  the  war,  and  analyzing  the  troubles  that 
are  now  so  much  more  obvious.  As  was  his  custom  he  found 
a  homely  illustration  in  his  own  experience.  A  certain 
family  had  unaccountably  begun  to  quarrel,  everybody 
blaming  everybody  else.  The  priest  was  called  in.  Being 
a  wise  man  he  got  at  the  source.  "  'Ye'r  sowls  ar-re  all 
r-right,'  he  says,  'fetch  in  a  plumber,'  he  says."  What  pub- 
lic unrest  calls  for  is  also  a  plumber.  '"Tis  no  good  prayin' 
again  arnychists,  Hinnissy.  Arnychists  is  sewer  gas." 

One  of  the  reasons  that  I  am  pleased  to  think  of  the 
Governor  of  Ohio  as  our  next  President  is  that  he  has 
shown  a  realization  that  you  do  not  cure  social  diseases  by 
scolding,  but  only  by  getting  at  the  cause  and  removing  it. 
Politically  he  is  a  plumber,  whereas  Harding,  Penrose, 
Lodge  and  their  group  in  the  oligarchy  remind  one  of  those 
medicine  men  among  the  Indians  who  used  to  get  rid  of 
tribal  troubles  by  incantations.  Probably  the  minds  of  these 
remnants  of  obsolete  conditions  are  too  rigid  ever  to  have 
any  realization  of  what  the  world's  task  in  the  future  is  to 
be.  They  will  die  in  the  effort  to  go  "back."  However,  if 
it  were  possible  to  make  one  of  them  read  carefully  an  up 
to  date  book  it  would  be  most  entertaining  to  watch  the 
impression.  Take,  for  example,  the  latest  expert  presenta- 
tion of  modern  conditions  that  has  come  my  way.  John 
Graham  Brooks  has  been  studying  capital  and  labor  for 
something  like  forty  years.  He  has  studied  its  manifold 
phases,  and  much  of  his  work  has  been  as  an  investigator 
on  the  spot,  often  as  a  Government  investigatot.  His  new 
book,  "Labor's  Challenge  to  the  Social  Order,"  is  a  store- 
house of  information  and  sound  conclusions,  that  will  be 
of  great  value  to  any  reader  except  an  ostrich.  I  wish  all 
the  standpat  readers  of  The  Independent  (if  there  are 
such)  would  read  this  book  thru  carefully,  and  then  write 
me  why  they  are  going  to  vote  for  Harding.  A  reactionary 
reader  can  begin  at  the  beginning,  or  on  almost  any  page, 
and  he  will  find  something  to  worry  him.  For  example,  he 
might  begin  on  page  80.  Perhaps  if  the  reader  is  Senator 
Harding  he  knows  already  of  the  profits  of  nine  steel  cor- 
porations running  from  78.92  per  cent  to  109.05  per  cent; 
New  Jersey  zinc,  95.9 ;  a  sulphur  company,  2-36  per  cent.  In 
food  in  1916  the  profits  were  in  many  cases  over  100  per 
cent,  and  higher  in  1917.  Some  of  the  most  incredible  profit 
is  in  munitions,  which  will  be  of  special  interest  to  Sena- 
tor Harding,  as  I  understand  that  among  the  many  cares 
with  which  his  herculean  brow  is  wrinkled  a  high  place 
belongs  to  the  need  of  preserving  armament  and  munitions 
for  private  enterprize.  The  coal  profiteering  will  interest  the 
women  voters.  A  labor  paper  points  out  raises  of  200  to 
300  per  cent  on  rooms  and  tenements  and  adds  that  it  is 
from  the  owners  of  some  of  these  houses  that  we  hear 
"most  blame  for  the  workers  because  they  ask  for  higher 
wages."  Of  course  Senator  Harding  knows  all  these  facts, 
but  Mr.  Brooks's  book  will  help  him  to  fit  them  into  the 
history  of  our  time  and  into  the  prospects  of  the  future. 
Also  the  book  might  help  him  understand  why  the  report 


of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  so  favorable  to 
the  statesmanship  of  Governor  Cox.  Conceivably  it  might 
even  help  him  to  understand  what  things  were  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's mind  when  he  exposed  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
Republican  "Boys,  get  the  money"  campaign  fund,  and 
what  deeper  meanings  lie  in  Mr.  McAdoo's  christening  of 
Chairman  Hays  and  Treasurer  Upham  as  the  Gold  Dust 
Twins. 

Campaign  Predictions 

IF  you  were  a  candidate  for  office  you  would  realize  how 
sincere  is  the  confidence  which  candidates  and  their 
campaign  managers  express  in  the  certainty  of  victory. 
The  onlooker  hears  both  sides  and  does  not  wake  up  every 
morning  to  shovel  off  the  doorstep  a  small  mountain  of 
congratulatory  letters  and  telegrams  or  spend  the  day  ad- 
dressing cheering  crowds  of  supporters.  If  Mr.  Cox  and 
Mr.  Harding  really  wish  to  find  the  pulse  of  the  nation 
they  should  disguise  themselves  at  least  three  times  a 
week  as  each  other  and  so  visit  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

Too  much  looking  on  one  side  will  result  in  such  a  can- 
vass as  once  took  place  in  Kansas.  The  would-be  Congress- 
man buttonholed  a  farmer  and  asked  for  his  support.  "Vote 
for  you?"  shouted  the  farmer;  "I  wouldn't  vote  for  you  for 
dog  catcher!  I  wouldn't  vote  for  you  if  you  were  the  last 
man  on  earth!"  The  politician  sighed  and  took  out  his  poll 
book.  "I'm  afraid  I  will  have  to  put  you  down  as  'doubt- 
ful,'"  he  said. 

Democracy  Must  Not  Be  Vindictive 

By  John  Spargo 

EUGENE  V.  Debs  has  never  shown  himself  to  bet- 
ter advantage,  or  in  a  more  lovable  spirit,  than  by 
his  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  Central  Labor 
Bodies'  Conference  of  New  York,  which  has  been  trying  to 
secure  his  release  from  Atlanta  penitentiary.  The  presi- 
dential candidate  of  the  Socialist  Party  says  in  the  letter 
referred  to:  "I  wish  no  special  consideration  and  I  wish  to 
fare  no  better  than  my  comrades.  As  long  as  they  are  held 
criminals  and  convicts  my  place  is  here.  My  comrades  will 
therefore  understand  that  they  can  serve  me  best  by  bring- 
ing their  influence  to  bear  in  behalf  of  all." 

The  generous  spirit  which  breathes  thru  these  simple, 
forthright  and  courageous  words  will  command  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  every  American  whose  loyalty  springs 
from  an  intelligent  attachment  to  the  best  ideals  and  tradi- 
tions of  democracy  in  general  and  American  democracy  in 
especial.  Any  attempt  to  maintain  such  a  man  in  the  crim- 
inal category  is  bound  to  defeat  itself,  to  remove  the  stigma 
from  crime,  and  to  bring  contempt  upon  the  whole  system 
of  criminal  law  and  its  administration. 

Whatever  excuse  or  justification  there  was  for  treating 
Debs  as  a  dangerous  criminal  during  the  war,  passed  with 
the  cessation ,  of  hostilities.  Personally,  I  have  never  be- 
lieved that"  thei"e  was  any  shadow  of  justification  for  the 
exceptionally  heavy  prison  sentences  imposed  upon  Debs 
and  other  offenders  against  the  special  laws  relating  to  se- 
dition and  espionage  enacted  under  the  extraordinary  con- 
ditions of  war.  Differing  fundamentally  from  Mr.  Debs  and 
his  comrades  upon  the  issues  raised  by  the  war,  and  freely 
admitting  that  the  nation's  right  to  self-defense  justified 
stern  and  harsh  measures  of  repression  against  all  who 
sought  to  weaken  the  national  morale,  or  to  defeat  the  ef- 
fort to  carry  the  war  to  a  successful  issue,  I  cannot  permit 
myself  to  condone,  or  remain  silent  concerning,  the  brutal 
and  czaristic  spirit  which  those  in  authority  have  mani- 
fested since  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

The"  dangerous  and  severe  illness  which  so  long  inca- 
pacitated President  Wilson,  and  which  still  limits  alike  his 
powers  and  the  opportunities  of  citizens  to  reach  him  per- 
sonally, is  the  only  valid  reason  for  moderating  one's  criti- 
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cism  of  his  failure  to  act  toward  the  offenders  against  the 
extraordinary  wartime  laws  in  a  manner  befitting  this 
great  democratic  nation.  At  the  same  time,  somewhere  di- 
rect responsibility  for  that  failure  lies.  It  must  be  charged 
to  the  administration.  Some  person  or  persons  in  author- 
ity must  be  held  responsible  for  permitting  an  ugly  and 
indelible  stain  to  besmirch  the  record  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
idealist,  and,  what  is  more  important,  the  record  of  this 
greatest  of  English-speaking  nations. 

It  is  a  matter  for  the  deepest  humiliation  and  shame 
for  the  American  citizen  to  remember  that  even  the  most 
despotic  and  autocratic  of  governments  have  always  grant- 
ed pardon  and  amnesty  to  all  such  "criminals"  as  Mr. 
Debs  after  every  war.  I  do  not  recall  an  instance  to  the 
contrary  of  this.  Certainly  the  hated  and  despised  Wil- 
helm  II  of  Germany  and  Nicholas  II  of  Russia  never 
thought  of  keeping  in  prison  men  and  women  whose  sole 
offense  was  the  expression  of  anti-war  views,  no  matter 
how  dangerous  these  might  have  been  regarded  during 
war.  Does  anybody  believe  that  a  democratic  nation  ought 
to  be  less  generous?  Does  anybody  for  a  moment  believe 
that  Lincoln,  for  example,  would  have  permitted  himself 
to  be  excelled  in  generosity  by  the  Butcher  of  Potsdam  or 
the  weak  and  cruel  Czar  Nicholas  II? 

Not  for  one  moment  do  I  believe  either  of  these  propo- 
sitions. Neither  do  I  believe  that  President  Wilson  would 
be  less  generous  than  Lincoln.  It  is  unthinkable  that  he 
can  be  aware  of  the  great  wrongs  perpetrated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States;  and  it  is  equally  unthinkable  that  he  would 
justify — or  willingly  permit — the  continued  punishment  of 
men  and  women  whose  sole  offense  was  the  honest  and  open 
expression  of  anti-war  views,  however  mistaken  those  views 
may  have  been.  Surely,  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  gave  such 
matchless  expression  to  the  great  spiritual  aspirations  and 
ideals  of  democi-acy — aspirations  and  ideals,  be  it  noted, 
which  alone  justified  our  assuming  the  yoke  and  sacrifice 
of  war — must  understand  how  far  most  of  these  men  and 
women  were  and  are  from  being  criminals.  If  by  "patriot- 
ism" we  mean  a  sincei'e  and  profound  love  of  country,  then 
I  make  bold  to  say  that  not  a  few  of  the  men  and  women 
who  now  languish  in  prison,  victims  of  a  vindictiveness 
wholly  alien  to  the  democratic  spirit,  were  and  are  as  pa- 
triotic as  President  Wilson  himself,  or  as  any  of  the  brave 
men  who  fell  upon  the  battlefields  of  France. 

I  have  been  called  a  "patriotic  Socialist"  and  given  much 
— too  much — credit  therefor.  But  in  truth  my  motives  in 
supporting  the  war  were  no  more  "patriotic,"  in  the  true 
sense  of  that  term,  than  were  those  of  many  other  Social- 
ists in  opposing  the  war.  I  believed  that  our  victorious  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  would  be  helpful  to  America  and  to 
mankind,  and  in  supporting  the  war  I  sought  to  help 
America  and  mankind.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that, 
with  equal  honesty,  Mr.  Debs,  for  example,  opposed  the 
war  because  he  believed  that  by  so  doing  he  was  helping 
onward  the  best  interests  of  America  and  mankind. 

Is  it  too  much  to  expect  from  a  nation  which  professes 
to  be  based  upon  democratic  principles  and  guided  by  demo- 
cratic ideals  some  recognition  of  the  great  spiritual  and 
moral  overstrain  to  which  the  exigencies  of  war  subjected 
millions  of  men  and  women,  including  some  of  the  noblest 
and  best?  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  such  a  nation  will 
draw  a  clear  line  between  the  two  classes  of  offenders — 
those  who,  on  the  one  hand,  served  the  enemy,  either  by 
conveying  to  it  military  information,  or  by  committing 
crimes  against  life  and  property  in  its  interest,  and  those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  simply  agitated  against  the  war, 
or  openly  declined  to  aid  in  securing  victory,  because  they 
could  not  make  the  mental  and  spiritual  adjustments  which 
their  fellows  found  possible? 

For  the  first  of  these  two  classes,  which  I  believe  to  be  so 
small   as  to  be   quite   negligible,  there  need   be   very   little 


concern.  For  the  second  class,  which  is  far  from  being 
negligible,  there  should  be  understanding  and  mercy  and 
forgiveness.  In  their  case  mercy  is  no  more  than  justice. 

Every  day  Mr.  Debs  and  others  like  him  remain  im- 
prisoned the  shame  of  America  and  the  degradation  of 
her  best  traditions  are  increased.  If  President  Wilson  has 
an  intelligent  friend  near  him  in  these  times,  that  friend 
ought  to  tell  him  frankly  that  those  who  have  most  trusted 
and  cherished  his  inspiration  and  leadership  during  the 
war  are  most  hurt  and  ashamed  to  see  him  fail  in  loyalty 
to  democracy  here. 

Choosing  Our  Rulers 

By  Preston  Slosson 

AN  American  citizen  met  a  Russian  Bolshevik.  "How 
can  you  call  yourself  a  democracy,"  said  the  Ameri- 
can, "when  only  a  small  part  of  your  people  enjoy 
the  franchise  and  even  they  can  only  vote  for  local  Soviets, 
which  in  turn  elect  provincial  Soviets,  and  so  on  until  you 
reach  the  All-Russian  soviet  which  chooses  the  Commis- 
sars? In  our  country  we  vote  directly  for  Congress  and 
practically  directly  (since  the  electoral  college  is  only  a 
form)  for  President." 

"Very  true,"  said  the  Boshevik.  "You  vote  directly  for 
your  rulers,  city,  state  and  national.  But  can  you  vote  for 
just  anyone?" 

"We-ell,  in  theory.  Of  course  no  one  has  a  real  chance 
of  election  unless  he  is  nominated  by  one  of  the  two  great 
political  parties." 

"So  your  election  is  really  in  two  stages.  The  second 
stage  is  democratic;  you  vote  for  whom  you  choose  of 
those  nominated.  Is  the  first  stage  equally  democratic;  do 
you  nominate  directly?" 

"No,  I  can  hardly  say  that,"  confessed  the  American. 
"Party  members  choose  delegates  at  caucuses  or  primaries 
and  these  meet  in  state  conventions  to  nominate  state 
candidates.  Then  there  is  the  national  convention  on  top 
of  all  which  nominates  for  President  and  Vice-President." 

"So  you  have  indirect  elections  in  several  stages,  too, 
just  like  us  Russians.  The  only  difference  is  that  you  have 
indirect  election  for  nominations  and  then  direct  election 
as  the  final  step." 

"But  recently,"  said  the  American,  "we  have  been  put- 
ting in  direct  primaries  in  place  of  the  caucuses  and  local 
conventions." 

"That  ought  to  simplify  matters,"  said  the  Bolshevik. 
"Does  it?" 

"I  am  bound  to  confess  that  it  doesn't.  You  see  the 
politicians  get  together  just  the  same  and  make  'selections' 
or  'recommendations'  or  'designations'  for  the  various 
offices  and  these  names  get  printed  on  the  direct  primary 
ballots  along  with  the  independent  candidates  nominated 
by  petition.  So  while  the  direct  primary  acts  as  a  check  on 
the  party  politicians  it  adds  still  another  stage  to  the  busi- 
ness of  nominating.  The  matter  is  very  complex  and 
puzzling  and  the  laws  don't  seem  to  be  the  same  in  any 
two  states.  To  tell  you  the  truth  the  average  voter  doesn't 
know  how  the  name  of  a  candidate  for  the  state  legislature 
or  the  judicial  bench  gets  on  the  ballot  until  it  suddenly 
appears  before  his  eyes  on  election  day." 

"So  your  democracy  seems  to  be  like  the  free  choice 
granted  at  a  cheap  restaurant,"  smiled  the  Bolshevik. 
"You  can  ask  for  whatever  you  want  but  there  is  nothing 
but  ham  and  beef  in  the  house.  The  politicians,  taking 
advantage  of  your  cumbrous  nominating  machinery,  get 
up  two  slates  of  candidates  and  then  let  you  choose." 

"Well,  what  remedy  would  you  suggest?" 

"It  is  hardly  my  business  to  suggest  a  remedy,"  replied 
the  Bolshevik,  "your  political  methods  seem  so  much  like 
ours    that    it    is    flattering.    My    own    suggestion    would    be 


The  New 

Regime  at 

Ellis  Island 


ic)  a.tystune  \  lew 

The  new  Commissioner  of  Immigration  (right*  lias  annouiiceil  hi^  intention  of 
making  the  work  at  Ellis  Island  tonstitute  a  real  confrihution  towarcl  the 
Americanization  of  our  immigrants.  By  showing  them  the  be>t  brand  of  United 
States  courtesy  and  recognizing  their  need  for  individual  ron>ideration  ('ommis- 
sioner  Wallace  hopes  to  make  the  incoming  "foreigners'*  feel  an  interest  and 
responsibility   in  America  at  the  very  start 


IntrrnatiMuii 

From  Ellis  Island  one  can  see  the  radiant 
statue  of  Liberty  and  the  skyscrapers  of 
New  York  piled  like  a  dream  city  against 
the  horizon.  But  more  than  the  dream  of  a 
"sweet  land  of  liberty"  is  needed  to  make 
the  immigrant  into  a   good  American 


(c)  Kryntone  VieK 

There  was  a  time  when 
immigrants  got  pretty 
much  the  same  treat- 
ment as  cattle,  herded 
along  from  one  inspec- 
tion to  another,  kept 
standing  in  line  for 
hours  or  waiting  all 
day  long  in  crowded, 
badly  ventilated  rooms 
— which  isn't  at  all  the 
best  way  to  get  a  first 
impression.  But  the 
future  citizens  in  these 
photographs,  detained 
at  Ellis  Island  over  a 
Sunday,  are  developing 
their  new  patriotism  in 
advance  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  popular 
concert  out-of-doors. 
Five  thousand  immi- 
grants a  day  is  the  aver- 
age of  arrivals  at  Ellis 
Island  now,  material  of 
enormous  possibilities 
or  dangers,  according 
to  the  way  in  which 
Americanization  is  car- 
ried  out 
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that  you  carry  your  admirable  two-party  system  one  step 
farther  and  have  our  Russian  one-party  system.  Instead 
of  offering  the  voter  a  choice  between  a  Republican  and 
a  Democrat,  both  picked  by  the  politicians  and  perhaps 
very  much  alike,  we  offer  the  voter  a  choice  between  a 
Bolshevik  and  another  Bolshevik,  exactly  alike.  Of  course, 
if  you  were  in  earnest  about  democracy  I  imagine  you 
would  smash  both  the  caucus  and  the  primary  and  work 
out  some  third  system  of  nomination. 

"You  might  have  all  enrolled  members  of  the  party  the 
country  over  choose  their  nominees  by  a  simultaneous  post- 
card canvass  in  which  each  party  member  could  write  in  any 
name  he  chose  in  a  blank  space  provided  for  the  purpose. 
Thus  on  the  same  day  the  people  would  pick  directly  the  men 
they  wanted  to  vote  for  in  nation,  state,  county  and  city 
without  any  intervention  of  caucus,  convention  or  other 
machinery.  Or,  again,  you  could  permit  party  conventions 
to  meet  as  they  chose  but  allow  no  names  to  go  on  the 
ballot  used  on  election  day  except  by  popular  petition  of 
a  certain  number  of  voters.  Or  you  could  use  a  blank 
ballot  on  election  day  and  require  voters  to  write  in  such 
names  as  they  wished  to  vote  for." 

"I  see,"  said  the  voter,  "but  there  are  two  difficulties 
In  the  first  place,  if  people  could  vote  for  anyone  they 
wished  instead  of  picking  out  one  of  two  selected  candi- 
dates, votes  would  be  too  much  scattered.  Congi-essman  Jones 
might  be  very  unpopular  with  the  majority  of  voters  and 
yet  he  would  be  reelected  by  a  plurality  vote  if  he  could 
get  his  adversaries  to  scatter  their  strength  among  Messrs. 
Smith,  Robinson,  White,  Isaacs,  Murphy  and  Hendricks  in- 
stead of  concentrating  on  Smith." 

"There  are  methods  widely  used  in  the  bourgeois  democ- 
racies of  Europe,"  said  the  Bolshevik,  "aimed  to  prevent 
just  that  danger.  You  must  have  heard  of  the  second  bal- 
lot, the  transferable  vote,  proportional  representation,  and 
devices  like  that,  tho  they  have  been  little  used  in  your  own 
country.  If  Jones  gets  a  bare  plurality  you  could  either 
hold  a  second  election  between  him  and  his  highest  rival 
or  combine  the  two  elections  in  one  by  allowing  voters  to 
indicate  their  second  choice  on  the  original  ballot." 

"My  other  objection,"  continued  the  voter,  "is  this.  Such 
methods  of  direct  popular  nomination  or  election  could  be 
applied  to  prominent  offices  that  the  people  knew  all  about, 
like  President  or  Governor  or  Mayor  or  Congressman.  But 
how  is  the  average  voter  to  pick  out  the  minor  offices  on 
our  long  ballots — all  the  judges  and  comptrollers  and  state 
engineers  and  coi*oners  and  so  on.  Perhaps  you  don't  realize 
that,  counting  national,  state,  city  and  county  offices  alto- 
gether the  American  voter  must  often  choose  among  hun- 
dreds of  names  for  scores  of  offices." 

"And  your  democracy  is  so  sensitive,"  scornfully  said 
the  Russian,  "that  rather  than  adopt  the  short  ballot  and 
vote  for  a  few  men,  and  those  responsible,  you  permit  the 
politicians  to  keep  alive  their  caucuses  and  conventions 
and  primaries  for  the  nominating  to  scores  of  offices  of 
whose  qualifications  the  voter  knows  nothing.  Rather  than 
let  the  Governor  pick  a  judge  by  appointment,  you  let  a 
boss  pick  him  by  nomination.  That  is  because  you  value 
the  name  of  democracy  above  the  fact.  You  Americans 
aim  at  democracy  but  you  never  take  the  trouble  to  study 
the  machinery  thru  which  it  works.  It  is  such  folly  which 
cheats  you  out  of  self-government  and  thus  helps  our  prop- 
aganda in  your  country.  If  you  gave  half  the  care  to 
devising  methods  for  the  majority  to  rule  that  we  Bolshe- 
viks have  given  to  methods  enabling  the  minority  to  rule 
you  might  with  more  reason  call  yourselves  a  democracy." 

New  Sources  of  Paper 

IF  "the  art  preservative  of  the  arts"  is  not  to  perish 
from  the  earth  and  the  world  relapse  into  the  dark  ages 
before  Gutenberg  some  new  supply  of  cellulose  must  be 
discovered.   Norway,  from  which   England   gets  her   paper 


pulp,  and  Canada,  from  which  we  get  ours,  are  being  de- 
nuded of  their  spruce  and  pine.  Trees,  once  they  are  de- 
stroyed, cannot  be  grown  in  a  northern  clime  fast  enough 
to  feed  the  press.  So  it  is  evident  that  we  must  look  to  the 
tropics  for  our  future  supply.  Various  candidates  for  the 
succession  to  the  vanishing  dynasty  of  the  conifers  have 
been  nominated.  Most  conspicuous  because  the  biggest  is 
"the  baobab  tree  of  Africa,  whose  bloated  trunk,  sometim.es 
thirty  feet  thru,  has  never  been  found  useful  for  it  is  too 
wet  for  fuel  and  too  soft  for  lumber.  But  it  may  be  just 
the  thing  for  paper  pulp. 

Professor  Dunstan,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Institute, 
London,  tells  us  that  bamboo  is  the  best  yet.  The  Chinese 
have  long  used  it  for  paper  as  well  as  for  almost  every- 
thing else  they  need.  A  bamboo  shoot  grows  to  its  full  hight 
in  a  single  season  and  will  yield  half  its  bulk  in  pulp.  An 
acre  of  ground  in  the  West  Indies  will  grow  forty  tons  of 
bamboo  a  year. 

Sir  Harry  Johnston  proposes  to  utilize  the  elephant 
grass  and  reeds  that  surround  African  lakes.  Esparto  grass 
is  a  proved  possibility.  Banana  stalk  can  also  be  made  into 
paper.  The  material  wanted,  cellulose  fiber,  is  the  sub- 
stance of  all  plant  life  and  it  is  merely  a  question  of  where 
it  can  be  obtained  most  abundantly  and  worked  up  most 
cheaply. 

Wanted:  A  PuUmaneria 

OUT  of  the  West,  where  the  pristine  American  spirit 
of  independence  still  survives,  have  come  the  cafeteria, 
the  groceria,  the  shaveria,  the  shineria  and  other  self-help 
schemes.  But  the  idea  can  be  carried  farther  and  should 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  that  earliest  and  most  persistent 
stronghold  of  the  tipping  evil,  the  sleeping  car.  Why  could 
not  the  Pullman  be  provided  with  the  magic  beds  of  the 
bungalow  that  come  out  of  the  wall  ready  made  at  the 
pressing  of  a  button?  Then  with  an  automat  installed  in 
the  dining  car  a  man  could  travel  without  degrading  him- 
self by  insulting  his  fellow  citizens. 

Worse  than  that  the  traveler  has  been  insulting  his  Gov- 
ernment by  proffering  bribes  to  its  subordinate  officials. 
He  doubtless  does  not  realize  that  the  dusky  palm  which 
has  of  late  been  held  open  to  him  for  the  customary  coin 
was  that  of  Uncle  Sam.  Uncle  Sam's  tip  during  the  twenty- 
six  months  that  he  ran  the  railroads  was  more  than  $15,- 
000,000.  So  it  is  figured  out  by  the  Commercial  Bribery  and 
Tipping  Review  of  Washington — a  new  journal  whose 
name  belies  its  laudable  purpose;  it  should  be  called  the 
Anti-Tipping  Revieiv.  When  the  Government  took  over  the 
roads  the  Pullman  Company  employed  about  7600  porters 
and  maids,  or  rather  partly  employed  them,  forcing  them 
to  get  the  major  part  of  their  honest  earnings  by  dishonest 
graft.  They  received  on  the  average  $46  a  month  apiece,  but 
got  in  tips  from  $44  to  $200  extra,  the  amount  dependent 
not  upon  their  extra  duties  but  upon  the  wealth  and  caprice 
of  their  passengers.  In  May,  1919,  the  Director  General  of 
Railroads  raised  the  wages  of  the  sleeping  and  parlor  car 
employees,  then  numbering  12,000,  by  $25  a  month. 
But  probably,  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  had  to  pay  them  $120  a  month  instead 
of  $71  if  it  had  abolished  tipping,  and  counting  in  the  hun- 
gry hands  of  the  10,000  dining  car  employees  the  Govern- 
ment must  have  been  helped  out  to  the  extent  of  some 
$20,000,000  by  the  enforced  gratuities  of  the  traveling 
man.  Perhaps  he  found  it  pleasanter  to  contribute  to  the 
expenses  of  the  administration  in  this  way  rather  than  by 
income  or  luxury  tax,  for  it  gives  one  a  false  feeling  of 
generosity  and  an  unwarranted  sense  of  superiority  to 
bestow  a  tip.  But  it  is  not  a  nice  thing  to  think  about  that 
some  20,000  public  servants  are  reduced  to  beggary  to  se- 
cure from  half  to  four-fifths  of  their  wages.  In  Newark 
500  barbers  are  on  strike  for  the  abolition  of  the  tipping 
system.  No  strike  is  more  deserving  of  public  support. 


The  Story  of  the  Week 


Harding  on  the  League 

THE  long  awaited  declaration  of  Senator  Harding's 
policy  in  regard  to  the  League  of  Nations  was  de- 
livered from  his  front  porch  at  Marion  on  August  28  to 
an  Indiana  delegation.  He  began  by  rejoicing  that  the 
Treaty  had  not  been  ratified  for  if  it  had  been  America 
would  now  be  called  upon  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  Bolshe- 
vist attack  on  Poland.  Congress  would  be  in  honor  bound 
to  provide  munitions  and  men  to  defend  the  territorial 
integrity  of  Poland  "against  external  aggression,"  as  pro- 
vided in  Article  X  of  the  Covenant.  Senator  Harding  voted 
to  accept  the  League  Covenant  with  reservations  "most  re- 
luctantly and  with  grave  misgivings." 

But  the  couditious  have  chaugod.  Experii'm*'  has  brought 
enlighteument.  We  know  now  that  the  League  constituted  at 
Versailles  is  utterly  impotent  as  a  preveutive  of  wars.  It  is  so 
obviously  impotent  that  it  has  not  even  been  tried.  It  could  not 
survive  a  single  test.  The  original  Lc;tgue,  mistakenly  conceived 
and  unreasonably  insisted  upon,  has  undoubtedly  passed  beyond 
the  possibility  of  restoration.  The  maturer  judgment  of  the 
world  will  be  that  it  de.served  to  pass  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that,  contrary  to  all  of  the  tendencies  developed  by  the  civilizing 
processes  of  the  world,  it  rested  upon  the  power  of  might,  not 
right. 

Passing  from  the  critical  to  the  constructive  the  Repub- 
lican presidential  candidate  forecast  his  own  policy  as 
follows : 

There  are  distinctly  two  types  of  international  relationship. 
One  is  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  of  great  powers,  like 
that  created  at  Versailles,  to  impose  their  will  upon  the  helpless 
peoples  of  the  world.  Frankly,  I  am  opposed  to  such  a  scheme 
as  that,  and  I  speak  knowingly  when  I  say  that  the  associated 
powers,  with  whom  we  fought  the  war,  were  reluctant  to 
accept   such   a   proposition. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  very  thought  of  our  Republic  becoming 
a  party  to  so  great  an  outrage  upon  other  peoples,  who  have  as 
good  a  right  to  seek  their  political  freedom  as  we  had  in  1776 
and  have  the  same  right  to  developing  eminence  under  the  in- 
spiration of  nationality  as  we  held  for  ourselves. 

The  other  type  is  a  society  of  free  nations,  or  an  association 
of  free  nations,  or  a  league  of  free  nations,   animated   by  con- 


siderations of  right  and  justice,  instead  of  might  and  self-interest, 
and  not  nierely  proclaimed  an  agency  in  pursuit  of  peace,  but 
so  organized  and  so  participated  in  as  to  make  the  actual  attain- 
ment of  peace  a  reasonable  possibility.  Such  an  association  1 
favor  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  would  make  no  fine  distinction 
as  to  whom  credit  is  due.  One  need  not  care  what  it  is  called. 
Let  it  be  an  association,  a  society,  or  a  league,  or  what  not. 
our  concern  is  solely   with  the  substance,  not  the  form   thereof. 

This  is  proposing  no  new  thing.  This  country  is  already  a 
member  of  such  a  society — the  Hague  tribunal,  which,  unlike  the 
League  of  Versailles,  is  still  functioning,  and  within  a  few  weeks 
will  resume  its  committee  sessions  under  the  chairmanship  of 
an   American   representative. 

In  that  body  we  have  the  framework  of  a  really  effective 
instrumentality  of  enduring  peace.  The  fact  that  the  tribunal 
did  not  prevent  the  great  war  is,  of  course,  manifest,  but  the 
cause  of  the  failure  is  no  less  apparent.  Germany,  already 
secretly  determined  upon  a  ruthless  invasion,  was  able  to  pre- 
vent the  adoption  of  measures  which  might  have  proved  effectual. 

The  condition  now  is  wholly  different.  Not  only  Germany,  but 
the  entire  world,  has  profited  to  the  extent  of  an  awful  object 
lesson,  the  impressions  of  which  cannot  be  erased  from  the 
human  mind  for  generations  to  come.  The  horrors  of  war  and 
the  eagerness  for  peace  have  become  universal.  What  once 
seemed  at  the  Hague  to  be  a  mere  academic  discussion  has  be- 
come a  positive,  outstanding  need  of  facing  terrifying  actualities. 
This  makes  vastly  easier  the  task  of  so  strengthening  the  Hague 
tribunal  as  to  render  its  just  decrees  either  acceptable  or  en- 
forceable. It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  advocates  of  the  League 
of  Versailles  to  contrast  unfavorably  the  Hague  tribunal  upon 
the  ground  that  the  tribunal  "lacks  teeth." 

Very  well,  then,  let's  put  teeth  into  it.  If,  in  the  failed  League 
of  Versailles  there  can  be  found  machinery  which  the  tribunal 
can  use  properly  and  advantageously,  by  all  means  let  it  be 
appropriated.  I  would  even  go  further.  I  would  take  and  com- 
bine all  that  is  good  and  excise  all  that  is  bad  from  both  organ- 
izations. This  statement  is  broad  enough  to  include  the  sugges- 
tion that  if  the  League,  which  has  heretofore  riveted  our  con- 
siderations and  apprehensions,  has  been  so  entwined  and  inter- 
woven into  the  peace  of  Europe,  that  its  good  must  be  preserved 
in  order  to  stabilize  the  peace  of  that  continent,  then  it  can  be 
amended  or  revised  so  that  we  may  still  have  a  remnant  of 
world  aspirations  in  1918  builded  into  the  world's  highest  con- 
ception of  helpful  cooperation  in  the  ultimate  realization. 

I  believe  humanity  would  welcome  the  creation  of  an  inter- 
national association  for  conference  and  a  world  court  whose 
verdicts  upon  justiciable  questions  this  country  in  common  with 
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Stineon  in  Dayton  Daily  Neics 

PULLING  AGAINST  THE   TIDE  TOO  BIG  TO  HIDE  OR  CAMOUFLAGE  IN  DESPERATION 

These  three  cartoons  from  Governor  Cox's  own  newspaper  illustrate    the    trend    that    his    campaign    against    Senator    Harding    is 
taking.  But  as  vet  his  charges  have  been  in  the  nature  of  bird   shot   rather   than   bullets 
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all  natioDS  would  be  both  willing  aud  able  to  uphold.  The  decision 
of  such  a  court  or  the  recommendations  of  such  a  conference 
could  be  accepted  without  sacrificing  on  our  part  or  asking 
anj'  other  power  to  sacrifice  one  iota  of  its  nationality. 

Senator  Harding  quoted  with  approval  the  suggestion 
of  Viscount  Grey,  former  British  ambassador  to  Wash- 
ington, that  "the  Americans  should  be  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  drafting  a  reconstruction  scheme,"  for  the  League 
"which  would  be  consonant  with  the  feeling  not  of  one  but 
of  all  parties  in  America."  This,  Senator  Harding  said, 
"comprehends  substantially  what  I  propose  to  do  if  elected 
President."  It  would  not  involve  reconvening  the  entire 
convention  or  require  any  material  delay.  Mr.  Harding 
would  as  President  urge  prompt  passage  of  the  resolution 
"declaring  at  an  end  the  technical  war  when  we  are  ac- 
tually at  peace."  He  has  "no  expectation  whatever  of  find- 
ing it  necessary  or  advisable  to  negotiate  a  separate  peace 
with  Germany." 

Root's  World  Court 

THE  new  feature  injected  into  the  campaign  is  the 
adoption  by  Senator  Harding  of  the  idea  of  a  World 
Court  as  a  basis  for  international  cooperation.  In  this  pol- 
icy the  Republican  candidate  is  following  the  lead  of  ex- 
Secretary  of  State  Root,  who  wrote  the  League  of  Nations 
plank  for  the  Republican  platform  and  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  Europe  where  he  has  participated  in  planning 
the  judicial  machinery  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  Advisory  Commission  of  Jurists  was  selected  by  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  plan  the  organization 
of  the  judicial  body  of  the  League.  The  scope  of  the  Court's 
powers  of  interpretation  and  arbitration  are  defined  in  Ar- 
ticle XIII  of  the  Covenant,  which  article  was  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Root  in  consultation  with  Viscount  Bryce.  The  Ad- 
visory Committee  was  composed  of  eminent  authorities  in 
international  law  from  various  countries  chosen  without 
regard  to  nationality.  The  Commission  held  its  sessions  at 
The  Hague  in  June  and  July  and  reported  its  plan  to  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  meeting  at  San  Sebastian. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Commission  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  International  Justice  is  to  be  "composed 
of  a  body  of  independent  judges,  elected  regardless  of  their 


Harding  in  Brooklyn  Dailv  Eagle 

HARDINI 

A      Democratic     comment      on      Senator     Harding's      campaign 

speeches.   With    apologies    to    the    Handcuff    King 


nationality,  from  among  persons  of  high  moral  charac- 
ter, who  possess  the  qualifications  required,  in  their  respec- 
tive countries,  for  appointment  to  the  highest  judicial  of- 
fices, or  are  jurisconsults  of  recognized  ability  in  inter- 
national law." 

By  abandoning  altogether  the  idea  of  national  repre- 
sentatives the  new  plan  dodges  one  of  the  main  difficulties 
of  the  old  Hague  Court.  The  big  powers  were  never  willing 
to  submit  themselves  to  the  ruling  of  a  majority  composed 
of  minor  nationalities  and  on  the  other  hand  the  small  na- 
tions insisted  upon  equal  representation  as  a  matter  of 
right  and  dignity.  The  members  of  the  Court  are  to  be 
elected  by  the  Assembly  and  Council  of  the  League  from 
a  list  composed  of  nominations  made  by  national  groups 
in  consultation  with  their  highest  courts  of  justice,  schools 
of  law  and  national  law  organizations.  The  candidates  will 
be  nominated  without  regard  to  their  nationality,  but  no 
two  of  the  same  nationality  may  sit  in  the  Court.  It  is 
stipulated  "also  that  the  whole  body  should  represent  the 
main  forms  of  civilization  and  the  principal  legal  systems 
of  the  world."  The  Court  will  consist  of  eleven  judges  and 
four  deputy  judges  elected  for  nine  years.  No  member  of 
the  Court  can  be  dismissed  "unless  in  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  other  members  he  has  ceased  to  fulfil  the 
required  conditions." 

The  Court  will  meet  regularly  every  year  at  The  Hague. 
The  official  language  is  French.  The  judges  of  the  nation- 
ality of  each  contesting  party  shall  retain  their  rights  to 
sit  in  the  case  before  the  Court.  If  in  any  particular  case 
the  bench  contains  a  judge  of  the  nationality  of  one  of  the 
parties  only,  the  other  party  may  select  a  judge  of  its  na- 
tionality to  be  added  to  the  bench. 

The  scope  of  the  Court  is  defined  in  the  following  articles : 

Ariicle  33 — When  a  dispute  having  arisen  between  states,  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  settle  it  by  diplomatic  means,  and 
no  agreement  has  been  made  to  choose  another  jurisdiction,  the 
party  claiming  to  have  been  wronged  may  bring  the  case  before 
the  Court.  The  Court  shall,  first  of  all.  decide  whether  the 
preceding  conditions  have  been  complied  with ;  if  so,  it  shall 
deliver  judgment  according  to  the  terms  aud  within  the  limits  of 
the   Article  which   follows. 

Article  34 — In  the  absence  of  any  special  convention,  the 
Court  shall  be  competent  to  hear  and  determine  cases  of  a  legal 
nature,  between  states  which  are  members  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  concerning : 

(a)  The   interpretation   of   a  Treaty. 

(b)  Any  question   of  international   law 

(c)  The  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if  established,  would 
constitute  a  breach  of  an  international  obligation. 

(d)  The  nature  or  extent  of  reparation  to  be  made  for  the 
breach  of  an  international  obligation. 

(e)  The  interpretation  of  a  sentence  passed   by   the  Court. 
The  Court  shall   also  take  cognizance   of  all   disputes  of  any 

kind  which  are  submitted  to  its  jurisdiction  by  a  general  or 
special  convention   between  the  parties. 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  as  to  whether  a  certain  case  comes 
within   the   categories  defined   above,   the   Court   shall   decide. 

The  Court  is  also  authorized  to  "give  an  advisory  opinion 
upon  any  question  or  dispute  of  an  international  nature 
referred  to  it  by  the  Council  or  Assembly." 

The  Court  hearings  shall  be  public  unless  otherwise  de- 
cided by  the  Court  at  the  reasonable  request  of  one  of  the 
parties.  This  clause  was  inserted  by  the  Italians  because 
the  issues  might  involve  high  diplomatic  secrets.  If  a  party 
refuses  to  appear  before  the  Court,  the  Court  may  pro- 
nounce upon  the  case  if  it  finds  the  evidence  submitted  by 
the  other  party  is  well  founded  in  fact  and  law.  "Decisions 
of  the  Court  shall  be  taken  by  a  majority  of  the  judges 
pi'esent."  "The  sentence  shall  state  the  reasons  on  which  it 
is  based,"  but  no  reasons  shall  be  given  for  dissent  or  reser- 
vations. "This  sentence  is  final  and  without  appeal."  An 
appeal  for  revision  based  upon  the  discovery  of  new  de- 
cisive facts  may  be  entertained  by  the  Court  within  five 
years. 

In  the  deliberations  of  the  Commission  of  Jurists,  Mr. 
Root  took  a  very  active  part  and  some  of  its  most  important 
features  are  credited  to  him.  He  was  aided  by  James  Brown 
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American  sympathizers  with  the   Irish   rebellion  picketed  the  dock  as  the  British  liner  "Aquitania"  left  New  York  last  week  and 

ilisplayed    placards    denouncing    the    "British"    Government's    treatment    of    Archbishop    Mannix    and    Mayor    MacSwiney    of    Cork 


Scott  and  other  American  experts.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
pi'oposed  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  is  so 
closely  entwined  that  the  League  of  Nations  has  hardly  to 
be  separable  from  it. 

Republican  Campaign  Fund 

WILL  H.  Hays,  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  has  issued  a  flat  and  comprehensive  de- 
nial of  the  charges  of  Governor  Cox  that  certain  inter- 
ests had  banded  together  to  buy  the  Presidency  and  that 
a  corruption  fund  of  $15,000,000  was  being  collected,  much 
of  it  in  large  amounts,  for  the  Republican  campaign.  In 
refutation  of  these  allegations  he  presented  the  follow- 
ing figures  to  the  Senatorial  investigating  committee  at 
Chicago: 

Since  the  19li0  touveutiou  there  has  been  raised  by  the 
national  committee  for  its  own  use  $618,01.3.54  up  to  August 
-i].  During  this  period  there  has  been  raised  by  the  states, 
where  we  have  a  joint  working  arrangement,  for  their  own  use 
.$.199,241.78. 

From  June  14  to  August  26,  1920,  the  national  committee 
lias  pxi)ended  $843,009.50,  which  has  been  spent  for  headquarters 
expenses,  including  Washington,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Denver  and  San  Francisco ;  administration,  mailing  department, 
telephone,  telegraph,  furniture,  additional  fixtures,  supplies,  post- 
age, envelopes,  traveling  expenses  ;  also  speakers'  bureau,  includ- 
ing salaries  and  expense  of  publicity  incident  to  particular  meet- 
ings, speakers  traveling  and  other  expenses;  rent  of  all  head- 
quarters ;  general  publicity,  including  news  and  cartoon  service 
to  Republir-an  papers,  pamphlets,  booklets,  lithographs,  campaign 
buttons  and  general  expense  of  all  bureaus. 

During  this  period  from  June  14,  1920,  to  August  26,  1920. 
there  were  12.389  men  and  women  contributors  to  both  the 
national  committee  and  to  state  committees  through  the  joint 
collecting  organization,  an  average  of  $82.11.  Of  these  none  has 
been  over  the  one  thousand  dollar  rule  except  eight,  which  eight 
have  given  a  total  of  ,$13.500— an  average  of  $1,687.50.  The 
highest  of  these  was  $2500. 

Mr.  Hays  says  that  the  budget  on  estimate  of  the  total 
amount  to  be  spent  for  the  Republican  campaign  was 
$3,079,037.20. 

Mr.  Cummings,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  for  1916,  testified  that  his  committee  spent  in 
that  campaign  about  $2,300,000,  not  counting  the  state 
funds. 


Brooklyn  Strike 


COMMUNICATION  between  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn 
is  largely  cut  off  by  a  strike  of  the  employees  on  the 
elevated,  subway  and  surface  lines  August  29.  The  trans- 
portation companies  and  the  public  were  taken  by  surprize 
and  unpi-epared,  for  the  vote  to  strike  was  taken  spon- 
taneously and  suddenly  in  opposition  to  the  union  officers 
at  a  meeting  of  a  section  of  the  men  held  at  3  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning.  Negotiations  had  been  going  on  for  a 
month  between  the  union  and  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
Company  and  it  was  thought  that  an  agreement  was  in 
sight,  for  the  men  had  withdrawn  the  demands  most  diffi- 


cult to  concede,  the  insistence  upon  the  "closed  shop."  The 
increase  in  wages  demanded  averages  40  per  cent.  Motor- 
men  and  conductors  on  surface  lines  now  getting  52  to  62 
cents  ask  for  84  to  92  an  hour.  The  men  on  the  subway 
and  elevated  lines  now  getting  49  to  57  cents  ask  for  70 
to  90.  The  strikers  number  nearly  12,000,  comprizing 
4500  on  the  surface,  2900  on  the  elevated  and  subways 
and  3900  in  shop  and  power  house. 

The  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  system  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver,  Lindley  M.  Garrison,  acting  under  Judge  J.  M. 
Mayer  of  the  Federal  Court.  The  receiver  says  that  the 
increase  asked  for  would  raise  the  payroll  from  $25,000,- 
000  to  $40,000,000,  which  is  all  the  company  earns.  The 
judge  refuses  the  mayor's  request  to  submit  the  whole 
dispute  to  arbitration  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  il- 
legal for  him  to  consent  in  advance  to  unknown  terms  that 
may  be  ruinous  to  the  company. 

The  company  has  made  no  attempt  to  run  the  surface 
cars  because  they  are  subject  to  attack  by  a  mob,  and  only 
about  five  per  cent  of  the  subway  and  surface  trains  were 
kept  running.  Consequently  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people,  who  had  to  make  their  way  between  the  twin  cities, 
jammed  the  bridges,  streets  and  stations  night  and  day. 
At  the  Atlantic  Avenue  junction,  where  all  routes  run  to- 
gether, the  crowd  numbered  250,000  and  extended  for 
five  blocks  in  all  directions,  pushing  and  fighting  for  a 
chance  at  a  conveyance.  Commissioner  Whalen  put  five 
hundred  municipal  busses  into  the  service  and  free  ferries 
were  run  across  East  River.  All  sorts  of  vehicles  entered 
the  transportation  business,  charging  all  that  the  traffic 
would  bear. 

The  Starving  of  MacSwiney 

TERENCE  MacSwiney,  the  Sinn  Fein  Lord  Mayor  of 
Cork,  who  was  convicted  of  sedition  by  court  martial 
and  sent  to  Brixton  prison,  London,  has  refused  to  eat 
ever  since  his  imprisonment.  Pressure  of  all  sorts  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Government  for  his  release  and 
appeals  have  been  sent  to  foreign  powers  for  intervention, 
but  with  no  effect.  Premier  Lloyd  George  in  reply  to  a  pe- 
tition from  Mary  MacSwiney,  the  mayor's  sister,  tele- 
graphed : 

It  is  with  i)rofound  regret  that  I  hear  of  the  pain  inflicted 
upon  you  by  the  determination  of  your  brother  to  starve  himself. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  Government  to  make  an  exception  in  his 
case.  Were  they  to  do  so  it  would  break  down  the  administration 
of  the  law  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  all  prisoners  would  claim 
the  same  privilege. 

In  a  public  statement  the  Premier  said: 

A  law  which  is  a  respecter  of  persons  is  no  law.  If  the  Cabinet 
departed  from  its  decision  a  complete  breakdown  of  the  whole 
machinery  of  law  and  government  in  Ireland  inevitably  would 
follow.  The  release  some  weeks  ago  of  hunger  strikers  in  Ireland 
was   followed   by   an   outburst   of   cruel   murder   and  outrage. 

Personal  appeals  to  the  King  for  pardon  were  denied 
on    the    grounds    explained    by    Lord     Stamfordham,    the 
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King's  private  secretary,  in 
a  letter  to  Horatio  Bottom- 
ley: 

You  aim  at  the  release  of 
the  Lord  Mayor,  but  even  if 
the  King  were  in  favor  of 
such  a  course  it  would  only 
be  effected  by  the  sovereign's 
personal  action  in  face  of  the 
advice  of  his  Ministers,  and 
with  the  presumable  result  of 
their  resignation  and  also  the 
further  risk  that  the  country 
at  large  might  regard  the 
price  paid  as  too  high  for  the 
object  attained  and  blame  his 
Majesty  for  creating  a  grave 
political  crisis  at  a  time  of 
special  national  stress  and 
anxiety. 

The  Council  of  Action,  es- 
tablished by  the  labor 
unions  to  prevent  participa- 
tion in  the  Polish  w^ar  by 
threat  of  a  general  strike, 
sent  the  following  message 
to  the  Premier: 


@  Paul  Thompson 
SELF-MARTYRED    FOR    IRELAND 

Twenty-one  days  of  hunger  strike  in  Brixton 
prison  had  not  shaken  the  decision  of  Ter- 
ence MacSwiney,  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork,  to 
starve  himself  to  death  if  he  were  not  re- 
leased by  the  British  authorities.  His  spec- 
tacular self-sacrifice  roused  bitter  feeling 
among  extremists  on  both  sides  of  the  Irish 
question 


The  whole  organized  Brit- 
ish labor  asks  you  to  consider 
Government's  decision  to  allow  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork  to  die 
rather  than  release  him.  His  suffering  is  greater  than  lengthy 
imprisonment.  His  death  would  make  an  Irish  solution  more 
remote. 


Riots  in  Belfast 


A  WEEK'S  fighting  betw^een  the  Sinn  Feiners  and  Or- 
angemen in  the  streets  of  Belfast  totaled  up  twenty- 
one  persons  killed  and  some  250  injured.  There  have  been 
172  buildings  set  on  fire. 

The  rioting  originated  in  the  erroneous  report  that  the 
Nationalists  had  stoned  the  children  going  home  from  a 
suburban  school.  At  the  rumor  and  threat  of  reprisals 
mobs  gathered  on  both  sides,  and  beginning  with  stones 
passed  on  to  revolvers  and  finally  to  rifles  and  machine 
guns.  During  the  first  days  or  rather  nights  of  fighting 
the  Nationalists  had  the  best  of  it,  being 
better  armed  and  more  venturesome,  but 
later  Unionists  organized  with  the  definite 
purpose  of  wiping  out  the  Catholic  quarter. 
They  set  fire  to  the  grocery  stores  and 
public  houses  of  the  Shankhill  district  and 
stoned  the  fire  brigades  that  tried  to  put 
them  out.  The  military  used  armored  cars 
to  clear  the  streets  before  them,  but  suf- 
fered much  from  snipers  on  the  roof. 

In  Dundalk  the  Sinn  Feiners  set  fire  to 
a  milliner's  shop  in  which  thirteen  assist- 
ants were  sleeping.  Two  girls  and  a  boy 
were  burned  to  death.  The  handsome  coun- 
try house  of  Deputy  Lieutenant  Pike  of 
Cork  County  was  burned.  Major  Johnstone, 
a  justice  of  the  peace  of  County  Donegal, 
was  shot  whil6  at  supper  by  men  who  fired 
thru  the   window. 

Cardinal  Logue,  Primate  of  Ireland,  in  a 
letter  read  in  the  churches  condemns  the 
shooting  of  Constable  Brennan  as  he  was 
going  home  from  the  Protestant  church 
and  also  condemns  the  brutality  of  the 
British  authorities  and  the  reprisals  of 
both  sides.  He  says  of  Brennan: 

The  poor  victim  I  know  to  have  been  a 
quiet,  upright  man  who  never  gave  offense  to 
any  one  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 


Am  I  to  be  told  that  this  is  an  act  of  war :  that 
it  is  lawful  to  shoot  at  sight  any  one  wearing  a 
policeman's  uniform  and  honestly  discharging  a 
policeman's  duty?  I  prefer  to  call  it  by  its  true 
name — cold,  deliberate,  willful  murder.  Hence,  any 
one  who  plans,  encourages,  abets  or  even  sympa- 
thizes with  such  an  act  participates  iu  the  guilt 
before  God ! 

I  know  we  are  living  under  the  harsh,  tyran- 
nical regime  of  militarism  and  brute  force,  which 
invites  and  stimulates  crime :  that  all  pretense 
of  discipline  has  been  thrown  to  the  winds ;  that 
those  professing  to  be  the  guardians  of  law  and 
order  have  become  most  ardent  votaries  of  law- 
lessness and  disorder ;  that  they  have  been  over- 
running, the  country  and  making  the  night  hideous 
by  raids,  rifle  fire,  burnings  and  the  destruction 
(jf  valuable  property  ;  that  towns  have  been  sacked 
as  in  the  rude  warfare  of  the  earlier  ages  and  that 
those  who  run  from  fear  are  shot  at  sight  and 
that  reckless  firing  in  crowded  places  has  made 
many  innocent  victims. 

All  this  professes  to  be  done  by  way  of  reprisals, 
but  reprisals  are  generally  unjust  and  often  fall 
on  the  innocent.  Crime  does  not  excuse  crime. 

Wrangle  Over  Wrangel 

THE  French  Government  in  extending 
recognition  and  support  to  Baron  Wrangel 
acted  without  the-  knowledge  and  in  op- 
position to  the  judgment  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. This  brings  to  an  open  break  a  long  develop- 
ing divergence  of  policy  in  regard  to  the  operations  against 
the  Bolsheviki  in  southern  Russia.  The  British  were  the 
backers  of  General  Denikin  in  his  drive  toward  Moscow. 
They  supplied  him  with  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  arms, 
ammunition  and  uniforms.  British  officers  organized  his 
army  and  advised  his  staff.  King  George  created  him  a 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  a  very  unusual  honor  for  a  man  in 
his  position. 

Besides  the  Volunteer  Army,  composed  largely  of  former 
oflficers  of  the  Czar,  Denikin  had  at  first  the  support  of  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Don  and  Kuban.  With  these  he  swept 
over  the  Ukraine  and  it  seemed  for  a  time  that  he  would 
succeed  in  capturing  the  Soviet  capital  and  also  making 
connection  with  Admiral  Kolchak  of  the  Siberian  Govern- 
ment, to  whom   Denikin   professed   allegiance. 

But  at  the  hight  of  his 
triumphant  advance  came  a 
swift  reversal  of  fortune, 
due  not  so  much  to  the  valor 
of  the  Bolsheviki  as  to  the 
dissensions  that  arose  in  his 
rear.  Absorbed  in  his  mili- 
tary measures  he  neglected 
to  cultivate  the  good  will  of 
the  people  whose  territory 
he  overran.  He  refused  the 
demand  of  the  Ukrainians 
for  national  independence. 
He  ignored  the  desire  of  the 
peasantry  for  land.  He  in- 
fringed upon  the  historic 
liberties  of  the  Cossacks.  He 
dispersed  the  Kuban  Rada 
or  National  Assembly  by 
force,  imprisoning  or  hang- 
ing the  members  who  op- 
posed him.  His  troops  rav- 
aged the  country  they  pro- 
fessed to  liberate  with  about 
as  little  regard  to  life  and 
property  as  the  Bolsheviki. 
Consequently  he  was 
harassed  by  peasant  risings 
and  partizan   bands    in    his 


Whitelaw  in  London  Passku/  Hhnw 

IT'S   A    PROBLEM! 

John     Bull:     "For    heaven's     sake,     give    that 

infant  what  he  wants." 
Nurse  David:  "I  would  if  I  only  knew  what  it 

was!" 
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rear.  Ukrainian  towns  set  up  Soviets  and  the  Cos- 
sacks deserted  by  wholesale  or  went  over  to  the  enemy. 
At  this  unfortunate  crisis  he  quarreled  with  his 
ablest  officer,  Baron  Wranjrel.  who  had  led  the  army 
in  the  capture  of  Tsaritsin,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ex- 
ploits of  the  campaign.  Denikin  accused  Wrangel  of  being 
pro-German,  probably  on  account  of  his  Teutonic  blood, 
and  of  conspiring  to  restore  the  Czar.  Wrangel  was  forced 
to  resign  and  retired  to  Sevastopol.  But  the  British  admiral 
at  that  port  ordered  him  to  leave  Russia  on  account  of 
his  disagreement  with    Denikin. 

In  his  letter  of  resignation  Wrangel  charges  Denikin 
with  incompetence  and  treachery  toward  Kolchak.  A  few 
of  Wrangel's  accusations  of  his  late  chief  may  be 
quoted: 

Having  tasted  power,  poisoned  by  ainbition  and  surrounded  by 
dishonest  hangers-on,  the  struggle  so  brilliantly  started  by  you 
and  so  unworthily  lost  is  coming  to  an  end.  Into  it  have  been 
thrown  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Russia's  best  sons,  innocent  of 
your  mistakes. 

An  army  taught  to  loot  and  drink  and  the  e.xamiile  of  whose 
leaders  demoralized  the  troops — such  an  army  could  not  save 
Russia. 

Not  having  an  organized  rear,  not  having  pr(>pared  a  single 
fortified  position  behind  the  lines  and  not  a  single  point  of 
resistance,  retreating  in  a  territory  where  the  civil  population 
had  learned  to  hate  it.  the  Volunteer  Army,  having  begun  its 
retreat,  fell  back  and  nothing  could  stop  it.  As  the  enemy's 
successes  developed  the  poorness  of  our  strategy  and  policy 
l>ecanie  evident. 

After  Denikin's  fall  the  officers  of  the  defeated  army 
elected  Wrangel  to  the  command.  As  the  Bolsheviki  had 
recovered  the  entire  Ukraine,  gained  control  of  the  Don 
and  Kuban  region  and  advanced  beyond  the  Caucasus 
mountains,  the  remnants  of  Denikin's  force  sought  refuge 
in  the  Crimean  peninsula.  The  Bolsheviki  would  have  fol- 
lowed them  here  and  doubtless  captured  them  as  in  a  trap 
but  the  British  interposed  and  saved  them.  British  war- 
ships stationed  on  both  sides  of  the  narrow  neck  of  the 
peninsula  bombarded  the  Bolsheviki  and  kept  them  out 
of  the  Crimea.  Sheltered  here  during  the  winter  Wrangel 
reorganized  his  army  and  prepared  a  new  offensive. 

When  Premier  Lloyd  George  opened  negotiations  with 
the  Bolsheviki  the  Soviet  Commissioner  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Tchitcherin,  on  July  24,  demanded  as  a  preliminary 
to  peace  that  the  British  withdraw  their  protection  from 
Wrangel  and  that  the  latter  surrender  his  ai'my  and  all 
the  territory  under  his  control.  This  Lloyd  George  refused 
to  do,  but  he  declared  his  disapproval  of  Denikin's  ad- 
vance into  Russia  and  warned  him  that  he  undertook  it  on 
his  own  responsibility.  British  aid  to  Wrangel  was  stopped 
last  February  when  it  was  perceived  that  he  was  intent 
upon  another  invasion  of  Russia. 

But  as  the  British  dropped  Wrangel  the  French  took 
him  up.  Premier  Millerand  some  time  ago  announced  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  he  would  recognize  Wran- 
gel's government  whenever  it  would  acknowledge  Russia's 
previous  engagements  toward  foreign  powers.  This  means 
the  repayment  of  the  vast  loans  made  by  France  to  the 
Czar's  Government  and  the  extensive  investments  of 
French  citizens  in  Russia  before  the  war.  Of  course  Wran- 
gel was  glad  to  promise  this,  so  his  South  Russian  Gov-  / 
ernment  receives  French  recognition.  Washington  cor- 
respondents report  that  our  Government  is  likely  to  take 
the  same  action,  but  the  British  Government  still  distrusts 
Wrangel. 

Who  Is  Wrangel? 

THE  latest  champion  to  enter  the  lists  against  Lenin  is 
Baron  Peter  Wrangel.  The  outlaw  knight  of  the  blood- 
red  shield  has  successively  unhorsed  Kaledin,  Kornilov, 
Kolchak,  Denikin  and  Yudenitch,  but  there  is  a  sixth 
Richmond  in  the  field.  A  young  cavalryman  who  last  year 
was  routed  by  the  Bolsheviki,  was  suspected  of  treachery 


Coiirtesu  of  New  York  Times 

General  Baron  Peter  WrangeL,  cavalryman,  engineer,  leader  of 
the  armies  fighting  the  Bolsheviki,  and  head  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment of  South  Russia.  His  success  has  been  in  part  due  to 
his  skill  in  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  all  foes  of  the  Bolshevik 
government.  "My  slogan,"  General  Wrangel  is  reported  to  have 
said,  "is:  with  whomsoever  you  please,  but  for  Russia" 

to  the  Allies  and  his  chief,  was  dismissed  in  disgrace  by 
Denikin,  was  exiled  to  Constantinople  and  was  brought  to 
death's  door  by  typhus,  is  now  the  head  of  a  government 
recognized  by  France  and  in  command  of  a  formidable 
force  that  is  making  rapid  inroads  into  Russia's  richest 
province.  The  seat  of  the  new  "Government  of  South  Rus- 
sia," which  aspires  to  become  the  Government  of  All  the 
Russias,  is  the  port  of  Sevastopol,  which  was  captured  by 
the  combined  French,  British  and  Turkish  armies  in  1855 
after  a  year-long  siege.  Here  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  fleet  General  Wrangel  on  his  return  from  Con- 
stantinople last  April  set  about  the  reorganization  of  the 
defeated  and  discouraged  troops  and  refugees  who  had 
fled  to  the  Crimea  to  escape  the  Bolshevist  wave  sweeping 
down  from  the  north. 

Peter  Wrangel  is  not  a  Russian  by  blood  or  a  soldier  by 
profession.  He  is,  like  our  Hoover,  a  mining  engineer.  He 
was  born  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  son  of  Baron  Nikolai 
Wrangel,  who  having  lost  his  fortune,  had  become  a  bank 
manager.  The  family  belongs  to  the  Baltic  nobility  and 
has  contributed  great  names  to  the  history  of  three  coun- 
tries, Germany,  Sweden  and  Russia.  Count  Gustav  Wrangel 
served  in  the  Swedish  army  under  Gustavus  Adolphus  in 
1627.  Count  Friedrich  Wrangel  served  in  the  Prussian 
army  against  Napoleon.  Baron  Ferdinand  Wrangel,  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska,  gave  his  name  to  an  island  and  a  town 
which  later,  much  to  his  disgust,  passed  into  American 
possession. 

Peter  Wrangel  was  educated  in  the  Petersburg  College 
of  Engineering  and,  after  serving  his  year  in  the  army, 
went  to  Siberia  to  engage  in  mining.  When  the  war  with 
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Japan  broke  out 
rejoined  the  army 
and  was  twice 
promoted  for 
bravery.  He  en- 
tered the  Great 
War  as  a  non- 
commissioned of- 
ficer in  the  Im- 
perial Guards, 
but  within  a 
few  weeks  distin- 
guished himself 
by  a  gallant  feat 
that  turned  a 
rout  into  a  vic- 
tory. The  Russian 
cavalry  had  fall- 
en into  the  same 
trap  as  the  Brit- 
ish Light  Brigade 

in  the  Crimean  War.  In  charging  a  German  battery  they 
were  drawn  into  an  ambush  and  the  Germans  opened  fire 
on  them  from  both  sides  with  machine  guns.  The  troop 
was  in  danger  of  annihilation  and  retreat  was  sounded, 
but  Wrangel,  seeing  that  the  only  way  out  was  straight 
ahead,  collected  such  men  as  he  could  and  charged  the  guns. 
The  German  gunners  were  sabered  where  they  stood  and 
the  machine  guns  also  taken.  For  this  exploit  Wi'angel  was 
promoted  to  a  captaincy  on  the  spot.  He  later  became 
Major  General  of  Cossack  cavalry  and  after  the  revolu- 
tion, when  Kerensky  attempted  to  rene\v  the  fighting  on 
the  Galician  front,  he  saved  the  army  from  disaster.  When 
the  Bolsheviki  overthrew  Kerensky  he  fought  against  them 
in  the  volunteer  army  until  his  quarrel  with  its  leader, 
Denikin. 

WrangeFs  Policies 

WHETHER  Wrangel  can  accomplish  what  Denikin 
failed  to  do  remains  to  be  seen,  for  his  present  advance 
into  the  Ukraine  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
Bolsheviki  have  now  more  than  they  can  attend  to  on  the 
Polish  front.  But  he  is  evidently  trying  to  avoid  the  mis- 
takes of  his  predecessor  by  winning  over  the  factions 
whom  Denikin  antagonized.  Instead  of  striving  to  restore 
the  old  regime  he  has  recognized  that  the  economic  revolu- 
tion is  irreversible,  so  he  has  announced  that  the  peasants 
shall  keep  the  land  they  have  seized  but  must  pay  for  it  by 
turning  over  to  the  Government  one-fifth  of  their  harvests 
or  the  money  equivalent.  Out  of  this  fund  the  landlords  are 
to  be  compensated.  This,  says  Professor  Peter  Struve,  the 
South  Russian  representative  in  Paris,  "should  be  regard- 
ed as  the  initial  stage  of  an  important  agrarian  reform 
tending  to  secure  full  possession  of  the  land  by  those  peas- 
ants who  cultivate  it  by  their  personal  efforts."  Wrangel 
has  set  an  example  by  dividing  up  among  the  peasants  the 
60,000  acre  estate  which  came  under  his  control  thru  his 
marriage  in  1915  with  the  daughter  of  Ivenko,  a  rich 
Ukrainian  landlord. 

The  Kuban  Cossacks  owed  Wrangel  a  grudge  because 
while  in  the  service  of  Denikin  he  had  supprest  their 
Rada  (parliament)  with  his  troops.  But  now  he  has  won 
over  both  the  Kuban  and  Don  Cossacks  by  promising  not 
to  interfere  with  their  internal  affairs  or  infringe  upon 
their  historic  rights.  He  has  even  made  an  ally  out  of 
Makno,  the  Red  bandit,  who  has  been  the  terror  of  all 
parties  in  the  Ukraine.  Wrangel's  slogan  is :  "With  whom- 
soever you  please,  but  for  Russia." 

To  provide  funds  he  has  had  a  stack  of  paper  money 
printed  for  him  in  London.  This  adds  another  currency  to 
those  of  half  a   dozen   defunct    Russian    governments,   but 


ANOTHER    CONVERT? 


unlike  his  fore- 
runners Wrangel 
is  not  relying  al- 
together upon  the 
printing  press  to 
finance  his  cam- 
paign. He  has 
made  arrange- 
ments with  an  in- 
ternational trad- 
ing company  of 
British,  French 
and  Russians  to 
obtain  funds  in 
exchange  for  the 
stores  that  will 
come  under  his 
control  in  his  ad- 
vance northward. 
Within  three 
months  he  has 
gained  possession  of  the  country  lying  between  the  Dnieper 
River  on  the  west  and  the  Sea  of  Azov  on  the  east,  that  is 
the  whole  province  of  Taurida.  This  puts  him  in  com- 
mand of  the  harvests  and  mineral  wealth  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive part  of  Russia  and  the  British  and  French  ship- 
ping is  already  in  the  Black  Sea  to  carry  them  off. 

Poles  Refuse  to  Halt 

THE  Poles,  flushed  with  their  tremendous  victory,  show 
no  disposition  to  comply  with  the  advice  of  their 
friends  not  to  attempt  a  second  invasion  of  Russia.  France. 
England  and  the  United  States  have  definitely  warned 
them  against  advancing  beyond  the  boundary  drawn  by 
the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  But  Marshal  Pilsudski,  chief 
of  state,  declares  that  to  halt  on  the  Entente  line  "would 
be  to  affirm  by  deed  that  this  illusory  eastern  boundary 
corresponds  to  our  aspirations."  This  is  a  frank  confession 
of  the  intention  of  the  Poles  not  to  confine  themselves  to 
their  ethnographical  limits  as  President  Wilson  stipulated 
in  his  Fourteen  Points  and  recent  note.  Pilsudski  also 
argues  that  it  is  impossible  for  military  reasons: 

Our  fiiends  wish  us  to  halt  on  the  eastern  front  and  maintaiu 
a  solely  defensive  attitude.  In  my  opinion  that  cannot  be  done. 
How  is  it  possible  for  a  small  army  not  technically  well  equipped 
to  create  a  defensive  line  on  a  front  of  hundreds  of  kilometers? 
There  are  only  two  solutions,  either  to  advance  to  complete 
destruction  of  the  enemy  or  else  to  halt  on  our  illusory  frontiers 
to  couclude  peace  as  quickly  as  possible.  Even  if  we  sign  peace 
in  such  circumstances  we  shall  always  be  the  object  of  Russian 
aggression. 

On  the  other  hand  the  French  generals  are  emphatic  in 
their  denial  of  any  militarj'  necessity  for  an  advance  into 
Russia. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Poles  may  not  have  to  decide  the 
question  after  all  for  the  Bolsheviki  are  rallying  their 
scattered  forces  and  have  at  some  points  recovered  a  little 
of  their  lost  ground.  The  German  Government  has  notified 
Poland  that  70,000  fugitives  from  the  Soviet  army  have 
escaped  over  the  border  into  East  Prussia.  The  permission 
of  Poland  is  asked  to  send  them  across  the  Polish  corridor 
into  the  interior  of  Germany. 

The  Polish  peace  delegates,  finding  conditions  at  Minsk 
intolerable  on  account  of  their  confinement,  lack  of  food 
and  interrupted  communications,  have  insisted  upon  the 
transference  of  the  conference  to  Riga  in  Latvia  and  the 
Bolsheviki  have  consented.  The  Soviet  Government  has 
also  agreed  to  withdraw  the  clause  in  their  peace  proposals 
to  which  Lloyd  George  protested,  that  is,  the  formation  of 
an  armed  militia  of  Polish  workingmen.  The  other  terms 
are  substantially  the  same  as  received  the  previous  ap- 
proval of  the  British  Government,  but  the  Polish  delega- 
tion has  declared  them  totally  unacceptable. 
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Where  the  Workers  Own 
the  Stock 

(Contiuued  from  page  301) 
p;iiiy  rtxiuiros  tho  cxtMcizo  of  mannKing 
ability  and  control  over  mothods  of 
nianiifacturins:  and  niarkt»tinj;,  such  as 
any  exwutivc.  department  head,  principal 
foreman.  chief  chM-k.  branch  mana- 
ger, or  principal  salesman  :  oi-  whoso 
work  shows  the  use  of  a  high  degree  of 
imagination,  tact  or  business  judgment — 
those  (lualities  upon  which  we  believe  the 
constant  earning  of  prolits  to  depend.  To 
the  directors  is  left  the  api)lication  of  this 
rule,  but  the  industrial  partnership  stock- 
holders may  from  year  to  year  pass  votes 
further  detiniug  the  directors'  methods  of 
choosing. 

In  1913  there  were  167  principal 
employees.  In  1919  the  number  had 
risen  to  320,  about  one-ninth  of  the 
total  force.  One-ninth  are  employees 
with  creative  imagination.  They  are 
the  real  industrial  descendants  of  the 
g:reat-.a:randfather  of  the  Dennisons. 
It  is  they  who  "produce"  the  profits, 
and  keep  the  concern  jroinpr.  The  other 
eight-ninths  produce  wages. 

Profits  are  in  the  future.  It  requires 
imagination  to  see  them.  Wages  are 
paid  every  week  in  cash.  These  are 
paid  for  jobs  which  need  but  little 
imagination.  Many  of  the  employees 
are  girls  whose  industrial  life  is  soon 
over — two  or  three  years  in  the  fac- 
tory after  schooling  time  is  past,  in 
which  to  put  by  something  for  family 
or  for  self,  with  imagination  more 
bound  up  with  anticipations  of  ro- 
mance than  devoting  itself  to  solving 
the  perplexities  of  production. 

For  them,  and  all  the  others  whom  it 
has  been  thought  advisable  to  keep  on 
the  other  side  of  the  industrial  part- 
nership line,  weekly  wages  are  deemed 
the  full  measure  of  their  value  to  the 
company.  They  are  paid  mostly  by  the 
piece.  Their  performance  can  be  seen 
and  measured  as  they  go  along.  Theirs 
is  not  the  field  of  the  creative  imagina- 
tion, of  profit  creation,  nor  should 
theirs  be  the  reward. 

Having  discovered  the  one-ninth 
whose  imagination  creates  the  unseen 
profits,  how  shall  they  be  put  in  con- 
trol of  the  profits  which  they  expect 
to  create? 

Tlie  absentees  own  the  property. 
The  absentees  simply  must  be  bought 
off.  How  much  will  they  take  to  get 
out  and  in  what  currency  will  they  ac- 
cept pajTnent.  A  simple  matter,  once  it 
has  been  done.  But  it  was  a  big  imag- 
ination that  conceived  it  and  did  it. 

Induce  the  absentees  to  turn  over 
their  common  stock  icith  voting  power 
to  the  imaginative  workers  and  accept 
preferred  stock  zx.-ithoi(f  voting  power. 
Clever  enough.  But  the  imaginative 
workers  had  to  pay.  They  paid  $4,- 
500,000  in  preferred  stock  at  8  per 
cent — a  permanent  charge  on  the  busi- 
ness of  $360,000  a  year,  where  the 
dividends  on  the  common  stock  had 
been  running  something  like  8200,000 
to  $250,000. 

The  preferred  stock  is  doubly  se- 
cure. If  the  workers  fail  to  pay  that 
full  $360,000  a  year  for  a  period  of  four 
years,   then   the   preferred   stock   auto- 
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Here  is  the  McCutcheon  Illustrated 
Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue  No.  14 
— a  book  of  genuine  delight  to  the 
discriminating  shopper. 


Rgg.  Trade  Mark 


Occupying  eight  pages  are  illustra- 
tions portraying  widely  varied  types  of  Pure 
Linen  Handkerchiefs. 

Then  seven  pages  of  exceptionally  attractive, 
yet  moderately  priced,  Table  Linens  includ- 
ing Damask  Linens,  and  lovely  Fancy  Linens. 

Immediately  following,  are  three  pages  of 
Household  Linens  of  standard  McCutcheon 
values  and  exceptionally  moderate  prices. 

Pages  of  New  Neckwear,  Sweaters,  Lingerie, 
Negligees,  Knit  Underwear,  Hosiery,  Laces 
and  Embroidery,  Dress  Fabrics  and  for  the 
little  folks,  Underwear,  Dresses  and  Suits. 

Then,  finally,  a  page  of  Haberdashery,  espe- 
cially selected  for  the  very  particular  man. 

Send  for  the  New  Catalogue  No.  14  today. 
It  will  solve  many  shopping  problems. 
Mailed,  free  of  course,   at  your  request. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Streets,  N.  Y. 
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This 
Wonderful  Rang,e 
With  Two  Ovens 


Bakes  Bread,Pies,Biscuits 
Broils, Roasts,  and  Cooks 
Nine  Different  Vegetables 
All  At  One  Time. 

Althousrh  it  is  less  than  four  feet 
long  it  can  do  every  kind  of  cooking 
for  any  ordinary  family  by  gas  in 
warm  weather,  or  by  coal  or  wood 
when  the  kitchen  needs  heating. 

The  Coal  section  and  the  Gas  eection 

are  just  as  separate  as  though  you 
had  two  ranges  in  your  kitchen. 

-^^       Gold  Medal  ^ 

CH^enwood 

Note  the  two  gas  ovens  above — one 

for  baking,  glass  paneled  and  one 
for  broiling,  with  white  enamel  door. 
The  large  oven  below  has  the  Indi- 
cator and  is  heated  by  coal  or  wood. 
See  the  cooking  surface  when  you 
want  to  rush  things — five  burners 
for  gas  and  four  covers  for  coal. 
When  in  a  hurry  both  coal  and  gas 
ovens  can  be  operated  at  the  same 
time,  using  one  for  baking  bread  or 
roasting  meats  and  the  other  for 
pastry  baking— It 

^'Makes  Cooking  Easy ' 

Write  for  handsome  free  booklet  177 
that  tells  all  about  it. 

Weir  Stove  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass. 


.T?o-San,  Pnllincf 

_«         ^-m        WW       -m^       With    V 


Full  size  white  pnamol  tub,  nickelod  , 
12-gal.  tank.  Closes  up  in  epaco  3  ft. 
equarc.  On  castors— roll itan> where. 
Heater     attachment   for    kerosene.  I 
easoleneorKas.  Water  heatsquickly.l 

waste  draina  through  hose  attach-   — 
cd  to  temporary  or  permanent  i 
outlet.    ,Simi>l<       Oiiini 
Write  for  caUiloK  iiidpi 

RoweStnitaryMfs.Co. 


977  Rowe  V\iz. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


'_x<«*' 


Aek  about 
Ro-Sanln<1oor* 
Cloaetn  and  W  iish^ 
Btands.    No* 
Plumbing    Bequired. 


a3^    o,£^-\'&     TFRI.^^I_ 


matically  gets  back  its  voting  power 
and  the  absentee  owners  step  into  con- 
trol. The  preferred  stockholders  are 
virtually  bondholders  but  without  the 
trouble  of  foreclosure  if  interest  is  de- 
faulted. 

Now  about  the  common  stock.  They 
call  it  "industrial  partnership  stock." 
Where  does  it  come  from?  By  March, 
1913,  15,122  shares  had  been  issued  to 
the  167  principal  employees.  The  issue 
amounted  to  about  one-third  of  the  to- 
tal salary-roll  of  the  principal  em- 
ployees. Thirty-three  and  one-third  per 
cent  profit  for  imagination! 

But  it  was  not  cash,  of  course.  It 
was  just  that  amount  of  profits  put 
back  into  the  machinery  and  buildings 
and  business.  In  1919,  thirty  thousand 
shares  of  industrial  partnership  stock 
were  issued — 45  per  cent  of  the  pay- 
roll of  320  principal  employees — all  of 
it  going  back  into  the  business.  A  good 
depreciation  account  and  several  re- 
serve funds  have  been  built  up  for  lean 
years  and  emergencies. 

Besides,  the  industrial  partnership 
stock  has  been  getting  dividends  in 
cash — as  high  as  15  per  cent  in  1919. 
This  dividend  must  always  amount  to 
at  least  five  per  cent  before  any  addi- 
tional stock  can  be  issued. 

Finally,  another  clever  thing — in 
fact  the  heart  of  the  whole  thing — an 
industrial  partner  cannot  sell,  or  give 
away,  or  bequeath,  or  even  take  away 
his  industrial  partnership  stock,  for 
every  share  of  it  is  a  reward  for  the 
continual  exercize  of  creative  imag- 
ination on  the  job  in  the  interest  of  an 
ever  expanding  and  improving  Denni- 
son  industry.  Not  the  investment  it 
represents  but  its  conferring  of  power 
on  one  who  has  been  selected  to  help 
keep  alight  the  Dennison  imagination, 
this  is  the  real  significance  of  a  share 
of  industrial   partnership   stock. 

If  an  individual  partner  severs  his 
connections  with  the  concern  the  re- 
ward for  the  use  of  imagination  in  the 
past  is,  of  course,  made  secure.  The  com- 
pany may  pay  immediately  for  his  stock 
either  at  par  or  cash  or  by  the  issuance 
of  a  second  preferred  stock  of  equal 
face  value  which  can  be  sold,  given 
away,  bequeathed,  and  taken  away,  but 
which  has  no  voting  power.  On  some 
other  Dennison  worker  will  descend  in 
time  the  mantle  of  power  as  a  reward 
for  imagination,  which  this  new  ab- 
sorbed industrial  partnership  stock  used 
to  hold. 

That  is  the  reason  why  every  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  is  'a 
worker. 

The  president  of  the  board  is  presi- 
dent of  the  company.  The  vice-presi- 
dent exercizes  general  supervision  over 
the  retail  stores.  The  treasurer  watches 
over  manufacturing,  warehousing,  and 
shipping.  The  other  members  of  the 
board  are  in  charge,  respectively,  of 
foreign  sales,  purchasing  and  mer- 
chandizing,  and   selling    personnel. 

Not  even  a  banker,  or  financier,  or 
dummy  director,  or  absentee  of  any 
kind  on  the  board!  All  of  them  work- 
ers with  the   Dennison   imagination! 

What  does  it  mean  for  the  320  in- 
dustrial   partners?    Take    an    illustra- 


tion: Suppose  John  Doe  is  head  of  a 
department  with  $4,000  salary.  Here  is 
what  it  would  have  meant  for  him 
during  the  past  three  years,  even  tho 
his  salary  had  not  been  increased : 


Total  Stk 

I.  P.  Stock  Issued 

held 

Year 

Salary    ',,  of  Salary    Amt. 

before 

1916 

$4,000           25' ;           $1,000 

1917 

4.000            75%              3,000 

$1,000 

1918 

4,000           309J              1,333 

4,000 

1919 

4.000  •         45^;               1,800 

Dividends 

on  previously         Total 

held  stock           Income 

none                  $4,000 

ilOr,)    $100              4,100 

(10%)      400              4,400 

(15%)      800              4,800 

5,333 

Suppose  he  were  to  remain  in  the 
service  of  the  company  for  another 
ten  years  even  without  an  increase  in 
salary,  and  that  each  year  the  stock 
dividend  should  amount  to  only  25  per 
cent  of  his  salary,  which  is  the  small- 
est issue  to  date,  and  that  the  divi- 
dends on  already  issued  stock  would 
amount  to  only  10  per  cent,  the  situa- 
tion of  John  Doe  in  1929  would  be  like 
this: 

Total  I.  I'. 
I.  P.  Stock  Issued  Stock  Earn- 

Salary     ','c  of  salary       Amount     ing  Dividends 
$4,000  2h</c  $1,000  $16,133 

Dividends  Total 

on  Stock  Income 

(10%)    $1,613  $5,613 

At  the  end  of*  seven  more  years,  a 
total  service  of  not  more  than  twenty- 
seven  years,  John  Doe  would  hold  in- 
dustrial partnership  stock  to  the 
amount  of  $23,133.  Should  he  at  that 
time  decide  to  leave  the  employ  of  the 
company  his  income  on  the  second  pre- 
ferred stock  taken  in  exchange  would 
amount  to  something  over  $1,600  per 
year.  Thus,  even  tho  he  had  saved  not 
a  penny  of  his  salary  or  dividends  in 
all  his  years  of  service,  'John  Doe 
would  be  assured  an  income  on  which 
to  retire. 

Surely  this  looks  promising  for  the 
workers  with  imagination!  No  ab- 
sentee can  ever  get  control  if  they  con- 
tinue to  make  the  profits.  The  control 
is  secure  against  the  speculation  of  the 
manipulator,  the  financier. 

But  how  about  the  2700  wage  work- 
ers? Is  it  not  just  as  bad  to  be  governed 
by  industrial  imagination  in  the  shop 
as  by  financial  imagination  on  Wall 
street?  The  Dennison  people  have  not 
yet  answered  this  question — complete- 
ly. We  have  heard  rumors  that  the 
non-stock-sharing  workers  are  rest- 
less. We  should  expect  they  would  be. 

The  Dennison  management  are  at 
work  on  this  question.  They  have  asked 
the  2700  to  propose  something.  The 
2700  have  appointed  a  committee  of 
sixty  and  the  committee  is  now  at  work 
also. 

We  know  that  the  Dennison  Company 
has  been  an  outstanding  pioneer  in 
regularizing  employment.  We  know, 
moreover,  that  by  1919  they  had  set 
aside  $100,000  as  a  starter  for  "un- 
employment insurance,"  and  thereby 
made  an  important  beginning  in  the 
direction  of  making  the  Dennison 
workers'  future  secure.  But  all  of  us 
live  for  the  present  as  well  as  the  fu- 
ture. We  like  to  see  the  ounces  of  en- 
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ergy,  mental  and  physical,  which  we 
are  expanding:  transform  themselves 
visibly  into  the  reward  which  makes 
possible  a  higher  standard  of  comfort. 
Such  a  reward  the  industrial  part- 
ners know  and  the  employees  undoubt- 
edly yearn  after. 

If  by  their  industry,  and  let  us  also 
add  their  ima^rination,  they  can  in- 
crease their  production  beyond  the 
level  which  the  imajrination  and  judjr- 
ment  of  the  industrial  partners  have 
deemed  satisfactory  for  them  to  at- 
tain, by  all  means  with  good  grace 
let  them  be  given  the  full  reward  of 
their  striving.  It  is  to  evolve  some 
concrete  expression  of  this  general 
purpose  of  paying  a  collective  reward 
for  a  collective  effort  that  the  com- 
mittee of  sixty,  with  the  hearty  say-so 
of  the  industrial  partners,  is  busying 
itself. 

Madison,   Wisconsin 

The  Call  of  the  Offshore 
Wind 

(Continued  from  page  296) 

10  per  cent  of  the  men  below  the  grade 
of  officers  placed  on  our  ships  by  our 
New  York  office,  were  Americans. 
During  the  last  six  months  the  aver- 
age has  been  55.7  per  cent. 

It  was  necessary  during  the  war  to 
give  wide  employment  in  the  merchant 
marine  to  nationals  of  the  countries 
allied  with  the  United  States.  Most 
valuable  service  was  rendered  by  these 
men  and  theirs  was  a  great  contribu- 
tion toward  the  winning  of  the  war. 
But  now  the  time  has  come  to  replace 
these  men   with   Americans. 

Every  village  is  being  reached  by 
the  Shipping  Board  in  its  effort  to  get 
boys  from  the  interior  to  see  life  from 
a  shipping  point  of  view.  We  want  boys 
of  vision  to  see  the  life  as  it  is  on  board 
ship  and  to  know  what  fine  training  for 
future  material  happiness  lies  in  store 
for  them  in  the  service  of  our  mer- 
chant ships.  It  is  easy  work  to  get  men 
to  man  the  ships,  but  it  is  quite  another 
matter  to  get  men  who  are  ship-mind- 
ed and  who  enter  the  ranks  with  the 
hope  and  ambition  to  succeed  as  ship 
operators.  Many  of  those  who  are  now 
serving  are  rousing  our  hope  that  they 
are  in  this  class.  The  future  will  tell. 

The  American  boy  at  sea  is  no  new 
thing  to  me.  When  one  has  put  in 
forty-five  years  of  the  hardest  kind  of 
service  he  may  be  expected  to  write 
with  some  authority  about  the  men 
who  sail  our  ships.  They  are  a  splen- 
did class,  big  in  heart,  sti'ong  of  body 
and  kean-witted  at  all  times,  especially 
in  the  face  of  danger.  No  better  type 
of  American  manhood  can  be  shown 
than  that  developed  in  the  right 
sea  service. 

I  became  chief  of  naval  operations 
in  May,  1915,  after  forty  years  in  the 
service  of  the  American  navy.  During 
these  two  score  years  I  personally  saw 
our  navy  develop  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can boys  who  came  to  us  as  raw  re- 
cruits. As  chief  of  naval  operations 
during  the  war  there  were  under  my 
direction   hundreds   of   merchant   ships 


Crack  o'  doom 

any  day  in  the  year 

Middaj  the  sky  suddenly  overcast  —  a 
storm  breaks  in  darkened  fury — click,  click 
go  the  electric  switches  all  over  town — lights 
twinkle  cheerily  in  ofHce,  shop  and  home. 

A  scenario  you'll  recognize.  It's  being 
played  somewhere  every  day.  The  storm  is 
the  villain,  threatening  inconvenience  and 
danger,  while  in  the  nick  of  time  the  Electric 
Light  Company  steps  in  and  saves  the  day. 

But  it  is  not  by  chance  that  this  public 
servant  can  take  care  of  the  abrupt  daytime 
demand,  rising  in  a  few  minutes  from  almost 
nothing  to  full  capacity.  Such  an  emergency 
Avas  anticipated  in  the  very  design  and  con- 
struction of  your  P'lectric  Light  Company's 
plant. 

There  are  boilers  specially  devised  to  meet 
sudden  calls  for  steam — stations  interconnected 
by  a  network  of  wires,  so  that  one  can  helj) 
anothei — generators  built  at  great  cost  to 
carry  an  overload  for  hours. 

Meanwhile  to  report  the  approach  of 
trouble,  the  PLleetric  Light  Ccmipany  keeps  in 
constant  touch  with  the  weather  bureau  and 
maintains  its  own  lookout. 

Thus  there  is  ample  warning  to  stir  the  fires 
into  new  life  and  to  bring  extra  generators 
and  transmission  lines  into  action,  so  that  \ve 
may  have  light  when  and  where  and  how  we 
want  it. 

But  if  the  engineers  did  not  make  ready  be- 
fore the  actual  need,  a  storm  would  be  a  time 
of  darkness  and  fear.  The  stoppage  of  busi- 
ness might  prove  the  least  of  the  harm  result- 
ing. 

Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  method  of  be- 
ing prepared  was  to  keep  the  entire  plant  going 
at  full  blast  at  all  times  without  regard  to  de- 
mand, the  waste  in  operation  would  lead  to 
increased  costs  and  ultimately  to  increased 
rates. 

It  is  by  applying  economy  to  the  solution 
of  emergency  demand  that  the  central  station 
protects  the  subscriber  s  dollar  at  the  same 
time  that  it  safeguards  his  service. 


'estern  Electric 
Company 


f^--.  1  7  Visualize  a  catalog  seven  inches  by  ten,  with 
i-^yj»  A  »  each  of  its  1100 pages  devoted  to  listings  and 
information  on  electrical  devices  and  materials.  This  will 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  many-sided  activity  of  this  Com- 
pany in  serving  the  public's  electrical  needs. 
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To  Soften  Your  Beard 

To  Shave  Easier,  Quicker,  Better 

Shavaid,  a  new  scientific  preparation,  will  make  your  daily  shave 
a  pleasure.  Use  Shavaid  before  lathering.  It  softens  the  beard 
instantly.     No  Rubbing  in.     No   hot  water. 


Home  shaving  is  being  revolution- 
ized by  this  new  way  of  softening 
the  beard.  It  means  an  easier, 
quicker,  more  comfortable  shave. 

Shavaid,  applied  to  the  dry  beard, 
softens  it  instantly.  It  makes  the 
razor  "take  hold."  It  does  away 
And  it  soothes  the 


with  all  "pull." 
tender  skin. 

Simply  apply 
Shavaid  to  the 
Then  apply  your  favorite 
lather.  The  lather  stays 
moist  and  creamv. 


a  thin    coating" 
dry    beard. 


of 


Shave  as  close  as  you  like.  The 
old  drawn,  burning  sensation  is  gone. 

Shavaid  makes  your  face  feel  cool 
and  comfortable. 

Tlie  daily  use  of  Shavaid  will  keep 
your  skin  smooth  and  firm,  free 
from  the  tenderness  and  excessive 
dryness  which  are  caused  by  hot 
water  and  rubbing  in. 

Elinor  skin  eruptions 
and  abrasions  yield  quickly 
to  Shavaid's  soothing,  heal- 
in;/  influence. 


Shavaid 

In  50-Cent  Tubes — Buy  From  Your  Druggist 

BAUER  &  BLACK        Chicago        New  York         Toronto 
Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 
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IT  was  Sir  Samuel  Cunard  and  his  associate 
founders  of  the  Cunard  Line  who  really 
cuve  the  first  impetus  to  systematic  trans- 
atlantic travel,  eliminating  its  discomforts  and 
making  ocean  travel  an  allurement  to  count- 
less thousands  who  now  speed  upon  their  way 
of  business  or  enjoyment  with  a  feeling  of 
comfort  and  luxury. 

The  extended  intercourse  and  greater  in- 
timacy between  the  old  aiid  the  new  world 
which  have  naturally  resulted  from  increased 
facilities  in  ocean  travel  contribute  greatly  to 
cementing  those  cordial  relations  between 
America  and  England  which  mean  so  much 
in  both  nations'  progress. 

For  eighty  years,  extending  over  a  period  of 
four  generations,  Cunard  liners  have  enjoyed 
the  unquestioned  favor  of  American  ocean 
travellers,  a  favor  which  we  cherish  and  aim 
to  retain. 

CUMARD-A/iCHOR 

Fast  Regular  Express  Services  by 

IMPERATOR  AOI-ITANIA  MAURF.TANIA 

K.  A.  VrcTORIA      CARMAMA  CARONTA 

SAXONIA        PANNONIA        COLUMBIA        ITALIA 

To  British  Isles,  ('ontinent  of  Kuropc, 
Mediterranean  and  Levant 

Schedules  on  Application 

21-24  State  Street,  New  York  City 
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engaged  in  overseas  service,  manned 
by  American  boys,  many  of  them 
trained  by  the  recruiting  service  of  the 
Shipping  Board. 

Hundreds  of  our  ships  sailed  thru 
the  submarine  zone  with  remarkably 
small  losses  of  life  or  property.  They 
were  manned  by  Americans,  who  with 
few  exceptions,  had  never  before  served 
at  sea.  If  this  performance  of  trans- 
porting American  soldiers  and  their 
supplies  and  equipment  could  be  ac- 
complished in  times  of  national  stress, 
establishing  a  record  never  before 
equaled,  there  is  no  reason  why  our 
merchant  ships  cannot  be  manned  by 
Americans  in  times  of  peace. 

Our  experience  since  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  has  shown,  in  fact,  that 
the  American  boy  will  go  to  sea  and 
stick  if  he  is  given  the  right  kind  of 
treatment  on  shipboard. 

When  our  ships  are  manned  and  of- 
ficered entirely  by  Americans  foreign 
nations  will  know,  and  we,  ourselves, 
can  feel  assured  that  we  have  solved 
our  shipping  problem  and  that  our 
merchant  marine  is  destined  to  live 
and  to  grow  in  the  competition  for  the 
world's  trade.  All  of  the  other  problems 
that  now  seem  to  bulk  so  large  will 
disappear  when  the  American  boy  takes 
again  to  the  sea.  Then  we  will  have  a 
ship-minded  nation. 

Washington,  D.   C. 

Entering  the  Promised  Land 

{Continued  from  page  300) 

ger   than   in   the    West,   for    instance." 

"Then,  by  smashing  precedents?"  I 
asked  Mrs.  Annette  Abbott  Adams,  the 
first  woman — a  California  woman — to 
serve  as  an  Assistant  U.  S.  Attorney 
General. 

"Precedents?"  she  pondered,  with 
nice  discrimination,  "or  conventionali- 
ties?" 

"Well,  isn't  it  true,"  I  countered, 
"that  when  club  women  find  a  club 
constitution  in  the  way  they  virrite  a 
new  constitution — every  year  if  neces- 
sary?" 

She  merely  smiled. 

"Then,"  she  was  asked,  "how  shall 
women  exactly  express  themselves?" 

"Why,  by  the  use  of  the  ballot,  of 
course,"  she  answered.  "That's  the 
interesting  thing — the  ballot  gives 
women  the  power  given  men." 

"But  aren't  women  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, when  men  have  had  control  of 
the  parties  all  these  years?" 

"Yes,"  she  granted,  "we  are  ham- 
pered by  these  long  years  in  which  the 
nation  has  neglected  to  make  use  of  its 
woman-power.  There  is  no  use  to  deny 
that,  but,"  she  added  cheerfully,  "I 
think  we  will  soon  qualify." 

And  now,  in  the  matter  of  entering 
public  office:  Should  women  strive  be- 
hind the  counters  too? 

Mi.ss  Martin  answered  decisively,  in 
an  interview.  "It  is  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  women  and  of  the  nation 
that  women's  viewpoint  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  government.  And  why? 
Because  women  are  not  as  men;  theirs 
is  a  'social  motherhood'  men  cannot 
know." 
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And  how?  "I  believe,"  Miss  Mar- 
tin answered,  "that  women  should  bo 
candidates  for  state  le.irislatures  and 
for  both  branches  of  Conprress." 

And  should  they  serve  in  office  in  the 
executive   departments? 

Without  question.  Scores  already 
are  in  executive  positions  in  Washin.tr- 
ton  and  elsewhere,  in  the  executive  de- 
partments. And  why  not?  Would  not 
a  new  state  justly  share  in  such  re- 
sponsibilities? One  woman,  Mrs. 
Frances  C.  Axtell,  one  of  the  three 
commissioners  of  the  United  States 
Employees'  Compensation  Commission 
and  for  two  years  its  chairman,  has 
without  question,  one  of  her  associates 
said,  been  able  better  to  understand 
and  judjre  of  injuries  received  by 
women,  and  other  ills  and  their  cure, 
than  a  man  could  do.  Ajrain,  Mrs. 
Helen  H.  Gardener,  now  one  of  the 
three  civil  sei-vice  commissioners, 
whose  rank  is  just  short  of  Cabinet 
positions,  and  the  first  woman  to  hold 
that  hig:h  office,  indicated  in  an  inter- 
view that  she  is  amazed  by  the  enor- 
mous complexities  confrontin":  anyone 
who  attempts  to  g:et  order  and  equality 
of  conditions,  pay  and  promotion,  ber 
tween  grades,  between  men  and  women, 
up  and  down  the  great  ranks  of  the 
700,000  federal  employees,  a  very 
large  percentage  of  whom  are  women. 
One  can  see,  then,  that  aside  from  the 
question  of  the  rightfulness  of  fair 
representation  of  women's  natural  in- 
terests in  government,  there  are 
reasons  enough  why  women  should  hold 
executive  positions  in  the  govern- 
mental departments. 

"Why  in  the  world  shouldn't  women 
as  well  as  men  occupy  governmental 
positions  for  which  their  experience 
qualifies  them?"  the  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General,  Mrs.  Adams,  inquired. 

"I  confess,"  I  replied  very  hastily, 
"that  for  the  life  of  me  I  can't  see 
why  they  shouldn't  I" 

She  added  again  that  she  couldn't 
see  that  women's  interests  in  good  gov- 
ernment are  different  from  men's. 

She  was  assured  that  since  in  fact 
the  Canaanites  had  at  last  entered 
Canaan  I  for  one  was  for  calling  them 
in  numbers  from  where  they  dwelt  to 
be  given  places  in  the  land  for  which 
they  had  labored. 

"That,"  she  answered,  "should  he  a 
question   of   personal    qualification." 

"With    women?" 

"Yes — and  with  men!" 

"And  if  the  qualifications  ai'e  the 
same?" 

"Then  there's  an  obligation  for  equal 
representation.  As  I  said,  it  shouldn't 
be  a  question  of  sex  but  of  personal 
qualification.  And  I  should  like  to  add 
that  the  women  who  go  into  govern- 
mental positions  ought  to  give  their 
best  efforts  to  their  jobs." 

"And  why,  particularly?" 

"Because  there  are  still  many  men 
who  doubt.  Circumstances  are  such 
that  there  are  many  men  who  are  slow 
to  give  women   credit  even  when — " 

"Yes,  even  when — ?" 

"Even  when  they  have  actually  done 
good  work." 

Washi7igton,  D.  C. 


Puffed 
Wheat 


More  Bubble  Grains 

Millions  of  dishes  coming 

Direct  from  the  harvest  fields  we  get  the  choicest  v^^heat  that 
grows.  Then  we  seal  the  grains  in  guns,  apply  a  fearful  heat  and 
explode  them.  They  come  out  as  bubble  grains,  flimsy  and  flaky — 
puflfed  to  eight  times  normal  size.  Yet  the  grains  remain  shaped 
as  they  grew. 

Every  night  of  the  coming  year  millions  of  children  will  enjoy 
this  Puffed  Wheat  in  their  bowls  of  milk. 


Three  grains  now  exploded 

Three  grains  are  now  puffed 
by  Prof.  Anderson's  process, 
and  each  has  its  own  delights. 

Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed 
Rice  ai"e  whole  grains.  Corn 
Puffs  are  corn  hearts  puffed. 

All  are  thin  and  airy — all 
have  exquisite  flavor.  And 
every  food  cell  is  blasted  for 
easy,  complete  digestion. 

Serve  all  of  them  in  all  the 
ways  you  can,  for  no  other 
form  of  grain  food  can  com- 
pare with  these. 


Puffed  Wheat 


Puffed  Rice 


Corn  Puffs 

Also  Puffed  Rice  Pancake 
Flour 


For  nutty,  fluffy  pancakes 

Now  we  make  a  ])ancake  llour  mixed 
with  ground  Puifcd  Rice.  It  makes 
nut-like,  Huffy  pancakes — the  finest 
over  tasted.  The  flour  is  self-raising, 
so  the  l^attcr  is  made  in  a  moment. 
Try  this  new  dainty.  Ask  for  PufTed 
Rice  Pancake  Flour. 


The  Quaker  Q^ts  0>mpany 


Sole  Makers 


Here  are  Books — and  Books 


Across  Three  Continents 

If  you  can't  get  away  whenever  the 
wanderlust  calls  you  buy  Kipling's  Let- 
ters of  Travel  instead  and  divide  your 
time  between  Japan,  Egypt  and  Can- 
ada, with  short  runs  into  the  United 
States.  The  book  really  transports  you, 
as  all  volumes  of  ti'avel  are,  most  er- 
roneously, supposed  to  do.  The  letters, 
or  essays,  or  whatever  you  choose  to 
call  them,  cover  a  period  of  twenty-odd 
years  before  the  war.  They  are  Kip- 
ling at  his  very  best,  beauty,  color  and 
romance,  solid  facts  and  sound  think- 
ing blended  so  skilfully  that,  which- 
ever you  are  looking  for,  you  take  the 
other  in  your  stride.  Kipling  observes 
so  clearly  and  sanely  that,  without  ar- 
gument, he  convinces  you  of  what 
Katharine  FuUerton  Gerould  calls  the 
"extraordinary  rightness"  of  his  opin- 
ions, and  he  writes  the  English  lan- 
guage so  cleanly,  strongly,  easily  and 
beautifully  that  it  is  a  pure  joy  to  read 
him.  The  pictures  of  Japan  are  full  of 
color;  the  pictures  of  Egypt  are  full 
of  age  and  mystery;  the  pictures  of 
Canada  are  full  of  strength  and  fresh- 
ness, but  the  very  best  of  all  is  the  win- 
ter scene  "In  Sight  of  Monadnock": 

The  night  was  as  keen  as  the  edge  of  a 
newly  ground  sword.  ...  all  the  sheet- 
ed hills  round  about  were  as  dumb  as 
death.  Only  the  Connecticut  River  kept  up 
its  heart  and  a  lane  of  black  water  thru 
the  packed  ice ;  we  could  hear  the  stream 
worrying  round  the  heels  of  its  small  bergs. 
Elsewhere  there  was  nothing  but  snow 
under  the  moon — snow  drifted  to  the  level 
of  the  stone  fences  or  curling  over  their 
tops  in  a  lip  of  frosted  silver ;  snow  banked 
high  on  either  side  of  the  road,  or  lying 
heavy  on  the  pines  and  the  hemlocks  in 
the  woods,  where  the  air  seemed,  by  com- 
parison, as  warm  as  a  conservatory.  It 
was  beautiful  beyond  expression,  nature's 
boldest  sketch  in  black  and  white,  done 
with  a  Japanese  disregard  of  perspective, 
and  daringly  altered  from  time  to  time  by 
the  restless  pencils  of  the  moon. 

Letters      of      Travel,      by      Rudyard      Kipling. 
Doubleday,    Page    &    Co. 

Ape  and  Superape 

Did  you  ever  reflect  how  significant 
is  the  fact  that  man  descended  not 
only  from  the  lower  animals  but  from 
a  particular  type  of  lower  animal — the 
Primate,  the  Ape,  the  Bandarlog,  the 
Yahoo  (to  use  in  turn  the  names  given 
our  kinsmen  by  science,  common  life, 
Kipling  and  Swift)?  Well,  Clarence 
Day  thought  of  it  and  has  embodied 
his  thoughts  in  the  most  amusing  little 
essay  of  the  year.  This  Simian  World. 
He  finds  that  the  human  traits,  are 
but  the  monkey  traits — sublimated. 
The  aimless  curiosity,  the  busy  hand, 
the  roving  eye,  the  chattering  tongue 
of  the  ape  become  in  the  course  of 
ages  the  mind-stuff  of  our  human  civ- 
ilization with  its  elaborate  and  in- 
genious industry,  its  passion  for  gath- 
ering knowledge  and  hoarding  it  in 
museums  and  libraries,  its  gregarious- 
ness  and  sociability,  its  vulgarity  and 
fondness  for  ridicule,  its  vanity,  its 
credulousness,  its  cult  of  sex  love,  its 
hatred  of  snakes,  and  all  other  human 
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qualities,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent.  Suppose  the 
world  were  ruled  by  su- 
per-ants or  super-cats  or 
super-elephants,  creatures 
as  superior  to  their  an- 
cestors as  we  are  to  the 
apes,  would  not  a  civiliza- 
tion equal  in  degree  but 
different  in  type  have  de- 
veloped? Can  we  not  pic- 
ture the  rustic  dignity  of 
the  elephant  Kultur  or  the 
hard-working  industrial- 
ism of  the  ants?  Mr.  Day 
can. 

We    like   best   his    picture    or«»„  iy  Vlarcnce  Day. 
of    the     cat    civilization.     It   i»  "This  simian  WorW 


spring  of  1919.  They 
treat  the  relation  of  the 
church  to  the  League 
of  Nations,  an  Ameri- 
can labor  party  and 
other  national  ques- 
tions; and  they  treat 
also  the  necessity  for 
readjustments  in  the 
training  of  the  minis- 
try, revision  of  the 
prayer  book,  the  use  of 
the  Old  Testament  and 
similar  internal  ques- 
tions. The  papers  re- 
flect the  general  feel- 
ing that  something 
must   be    done   without 


is  even  finer  than  Swift's  The  first  thinker  (after  Rodin)  offering  any  very  dras- 

immortal  description  of  a  tic  suggestions, 

country   governed    by  the    super-horse.  Interdominational        federation        of 

These  descendants  of  the  cats  would  be  Christian  churches  is  one  of  the  most 

civilized;  they  would  have  tools,  houses  definite  and  concrete  suggestions  which 

and  clothes  as  we  do.  But  their  civiliza-  is    now    being    discussed    and    experi- 

tion  would  be  more  individualistic  than  mented     with.      Some     very     practical 

our  own,  more  austere,  more  graceful,  and   informing  light  on  the  subject  is 

In   a   word,  more   aristocratic.   On   the  thrown  by  Charles  Otis  Gill  and  Gifford 

other   hand    it    would    be    cruel;    there  Pinchot,    in    6000    Country    Churches, 


would  be  no  Red  Cross  for  the  wound- 
ed, no  poorhouse  for  the  destitute.  The 
cats  would  not  band  together  to  fight 
wars,  they  are  not  gregarious  enough, 
but  they  would  resort  frequently  to  the 
duel.  Their  keen  intelligence  would  be 
more  devoted  to  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence and  less  to  scientific  research; 
the  purposeful  cunning  of  the  cat 
would  replace  the  impersonal  curiosity 
of  the  ape. 

This    Simian     World,     by     Clarence    Day,     Jr. 
A.   A.    Knopf. 

The  Church  Tomorrow 

When  the  great  war  first  burst  over 
the  earth  men  said,  Christianity  has 
failed;   since  the  armstice   was  signed 


a  detailed  statistical  study  of  rural 
Ohio  where  some  appalling  conditions 
prevail  many  of  which  have  been  cor- 
rected by  exceedingly  interesting  and 
successful  experiments  in  church  union, 
church  federation  and  the  establish- 
ment of  community  churches.  The 
theoretical  aspect  of  the  federation 
question  is  discussed  in  The  Road  to 
Unity  Among  the  Christian  Churches, 
an  illuminating  address  by  ex-Presi- 
dent Eliot  of  Harvard,  in  which  he  sets 
forth  clearly  and  convincingly  the 
various  factors  which  are  making  for 
and  against  the  church  unity  which  he 
believes    desirable    and    possible. 

But   more    concretely    and    definitely 
constructive  than   any  of  these   is  the 
they    have    been    saying    instead,    the    answer  given  in  The  Community  Church 
churches  have  failed.   We  have  had  talk    by  Henry  E.  Jackson  who  is  attached 


and  writing,  discussion,  denunciation 
and  destructive  criticism  from  inside 
and  from  outside  of  the  church.  Men 
have  said  much  about  the  need  for 
reform  and  the  reasons  for  that  need 
but  they  have  only  just  begun  to  offer 
suggestions  for  the  lines  which  the 
reform  might  take.  The  suggestions 
run  all  the  way  from  the  revision  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to  the 
establishment  of  a  community  church. 
Anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion will  be  interested  in  one  or  more 
of  a  half  dozen  recent  books  which  treat 
the  problem  from  various  angles. 

Old  Truths  and  Neiv  Facts  and  What 
the  War  has  Taught  Us,  two  collections 
of  sermons  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson 
of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  present 
religious  truths  and  lessons  in  the  new, 
strong  light  thrown  by  the  war.  They 
deal  with  principles  rather  than  with 
the   practical   difficulties  the   church   is 


confronting    and    are    more    suggestive     not  yet  able  to  do. 


as  a  Special  Agent  in  Community  Or- 
ganization to  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education.  The  first  part  of  his  book 
is  unfortunately  devoted  to  an  attempt 
to  explain  why  he  left  his  church  and 
ministry.  A  man  attempting  to  justify 
himself,  even  with  reason,  is  bound  to 
be  a  somewhat  pitiable  object  and  the 
account  of  a  quarrel  in  general  terms 
makes  very  dull  reading,  but  skip  to 
Chapter  V,  or  better  still  Chapter  VII, 
and  the  book  becomes  definite  and  stim- 
ulating whether  you  agree  with  it  or 
not. 

The  community  center  is  the  American 
church,  the  only  national  church  which 
America  has. 

I  believe  that  the  time  is  coming  when 
the  community  center  will  be  the  only 
church  needed  anywhere  and  even  now  I 
give  to  it  the  chief  place  in  my  affections. 
But  nevertheless,  I  believe  that  for  the 
present  a  private  or  volunteer  church  is 
needed  to  do  what  the  community  center  is 


than  convincing. 

The  attitude  of  the  Episcopal  church 
towards  changing  conditions  is  set  forth 
in  The  Church  and  Its  American  Op- 
portunity, a  volume  made  up  of  papers 
read  at  the  Church  of  Congress  in  the 


Statements  like  this  are  based  on 
actual  experiments  and  bulwarked  by 
definite  suggestions  for  the  constitu- 
tion, organization,  management  and 
program  of  a  community  church. 

Old    Truths   and   New   Facts,    What    the    War 
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Hu.s-  Taught  [  i>.  by  Charles  E.  Jefferson. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  Tin-  Church  ami  Its 
Aintrican  Opportunity,  edited  by  Charles 
Lewis  Slattery.  Maoniillan  Co.  t:(>in)  Couutrtj 
Churchfx,  by  Charles  Otis  CJill  and  Gifford 
I'inchot.  Macmillan  Co.  Thr  Hoad  to  I'tiitii 
Among  the  Chri^tiati  ChurrhiK,  by  Charles 
W.  Eliot.  Beacon  Press.  T/ir  Cofiimuiiitii 
Church,  by  Henry  E.  Jackson.  HouKhton 
Mifflin     Co. 


The  Liihor  Puzzle 

If  our  bookshelf  is  any  indication, 
the  question  of  industrial  labor  eclipses 
all  others  in  the  pi-esent  mind  of  the 
readinjr  public.  If  a  solution  has  not 
seen  found  (and  no  one  can  say  that 
it  has)  for  the  problem  of  obtaining: 
more  and  better  industrial  output  in 
this  period  of  reconstruction,  at  least 
the  whole  pack  of  sociologists,  both 
amateur  and  pi'ofessional,  are  hot  on 
the  trail. 

Perhaps  the  best  introduction  to  the 
whole  field  is  Ray  Stannard  Baker's 
The  New  Industrial  U)n-est.  Combin- 
ing: the  lucidity  of  the  trained  writer, 
the  quick  eye  of  the  reporter  and  the 
orderly  reflectiveness  of  the  born  phil- 
osopher Mr.  Baker's  birdseye  view  of 
what  is  wrong  with  American  industry 
is  the  best  book  of  its  kind  which  has 
yet  appeared.  It  begins  with  a  discus- 
sion of  the  steel  strike  at  Gary  and 
the  issues  involved  and  from  that  con- 
crete instance  branches  off  to  the  in- 
dustrial problem  in  general:  the  in- 
adequacies of  welfare  work,  the  Labor 
Party,  the  organization  of  shop  com- 
mittees and  arbitration  councils,  the 
attitude  of  the  labor  unions  and  the 
factions  within  them,  the  attempts  at 
Americanization  and  all  the  sound  and 
all  the  ill-digested  proposals  brought 
forward  by  the  leaders  of  labor  and 
capital.  In  The  Social  Unrest,  Dr.  Ly- 
man Powell  has  diligently  collected  a 
symposium  of  essays  on  economic 
topics  of  the  times  by  such  men  as 
President  Wilson,  Matthew  Woll,  Dr. 
Butler,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Tal- 
cott  Williams,  Paul  Kellogg,  Pro- 
fessor Taussig,  J.  A.  Hobson,  Herbert 
Hoover  and  a  score  of  other  statesmen, 
economists,  business  men,  labor  lead- 
ers and  publicists.  Labors  Challenge 
to  the  Social  Order,  by  John  Graham 
Brooks,  is  especially  to  be  recommend- 
ed as  a  clear  account  and  discriminat- 
ing criticism  of  the  labor  movement, 
especially  in  its  more  radical  or  Social- 
ist phases. 

All  of  the  books  thus  far  mentioned 
are  designed  to  summarize  the  views 
of  many  men  rather  than  present  the 
personal  opinions  of  the  author.  But 
we  must  have  able  advocates  as  well 
as  able  judges,  and  these  are  not  lack- 
ing. Three  idealistic  and  "inspiration- 
al" books  on  the  industrial  question, 
not  without  sympathetic  leanings  to- 
ward Socialism,  are  The  Unfinished 
Programme  of  Democracy,  by  Richard 
Roberts,  The  New  Social  Order,  by 
Professor  Ward  of  the  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  and  Is  Violence  the  Way 
Out?  by  Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes.  A 
more  critical  attitude  toward  Social- 
ism, with  strong  emphasis  on  the  im- 
portance of  thrift  and  a  keen  analysis 
of  the  real  nature  of  "capital,"  may  be 
found  in  Whnj  Meyi  Strike,  by  Samuel 
Crowther,  and  The  Unsolved  Riddle  of 


BOOKS  to  Remember 


THERE  was  a  time  when  simply 
because  a  book  was  a  book  its  pur- 
chase was  in  the  nature  of  an  event. 
In  those  days  the  possessor  of  a  library 
of  fifty  volumes  was  a  marked  man 
in  his  community  —  but  times  have 
changed.  Every  day  new  books  of  all 
kinds  and  of  all  quality  fall  from  the 
nation's  presses  in  their  countless 
thousands — at  prices  that  are  within 
the  reach  of  all.  We  are  no  longer 
judged  by  the  quantity  of  our 
volumes  but  by  the  matter  that  they 
contain. 


It  has  been  the  object  of  the  Abing- 
don Press  to  publish  only  such  books 
as,  once  purchased,  will  retain  their 
places  on  your  shelves — books  of 
something  more  than  timely  interest. 
Today  the  name  of  the  Abingdon  Press 
upon  the  title  page  of  a  book  is  a  guar- 
antee that  between  its  covers  the 
reader  will  find  truth  presented  with 
clarity  and  interest  —  the  very  ele- 
ments that  cause  a  book  to  be  remem- 
bered. Following  are  a  few  titles 
chosen  from  our  extensive  lists,  any 
of  wiiich  will  amply  repay  a  reading. 


A  Reel  of  Rainbow 
By  F.  W.  Doreham 

Another  Boreham  book.    Original,  epigram- 
matic,   challenging.     Fully    maintains  the 
author's    wide    reputation   as  a  thinker  and 
writer  of  unusual  versatility  and  power. 
Net,  S1.75,  postpaid. 

Bergson  and  Personal  Realism 
By  Ralph  Tyler  Flezvelling 
This  new  volume  by  Professor  Flewelling  is 
1st— A  critique  of  Bergson,  showing  his  defi- 
ciencies on  the  side  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion. 
2nd— A  constructive  discussion  of  Personal 
Realism,  aiming  to  show  that  Personality 
is  the  supreme  metaphysical  and  spiritual 
reality. 

Net.  $2.00,  postpaid. 

The  Man  Who  Dares 

And  Other  Inspirational  Messages 

to  Young  People 

By  Leon  C.  Prince 

An  inspirational  call  to  "Young  America". 
A  book  of  vision  and  life,  incisively  written, 
and  portraying  the  essential  values  in  graphic 
and  forceful  fashion. 

Net,  Sl.OO,  postpaid. 


The  Rebirth  of  Korea 

The  Reawakening  of  the  People: 
Its  Causes,  and  the  Outlook 

By  Hugh  Ileung-  Wo  Cynn 

Principal  I'ai  Chai  Ilaktaiiy,  Seuul,  Korea 
"The  entrance  into  English  literature,  and 
before  the  American  public,  of  the  Korean 
who  wields  such  a  facile  and  trenchant  pen 
is  an  event  of  no  small  importance  in  the 
literary  and  political  as  well  as  the  religious 
world.  One  of  the  elements  of  strength  and 
durability  is  the  chastened  self-control  of  the 
writer.  The  book  is  bound  to  be  an  epoch- 
maker  and  to  bring  the  pressure  of  the  world's 
enlightened  opinioa  to  bear  upon  Japan." 

— Wm.  Elliot  Griffis. 
Illustrated.        Net,  SI. 50,  postpaid. 

My  Neighbor   The  Working  Man 
By  James  Roscoe  Day 

Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University 
A  strong  and  trenchant  discussion  of  present- 
day  social  and  industrial  unrest.  The  Syracuse 
Post-Standard  says  of  it:  "It  will  stand,  no 
doubt,  as  the  most  forceful  utterance  of  the 
present  hour  in  support  of  the  case  of  the  em- 
ployer as  such,  the  representative  of  organized 
capital  as  such,  the  antithesis  of  all  forms  of 
modern  industrial  radicalism". 

Net,  $2.50,  postpaid. 


Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


THE    ABINGDON 

NEW  YORK 


PRESS 

CINCINNATI 


You    Know    at    Least   Ten    F*eople 

who  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  a  copy  of  Tin:  Indkphndent  with  your  com- 
pliments.    If  you  will  send  their  names  and  addresses  by  an  early  mail,  we  shall 
send  the  copies  promptly. 
THE    IIVDEREMDENT  -  -  311   Sixth  Avenue.   INJew  YorR 


Rev.  Henry   G.  Bowden,  Secretary  of  The  Men  and  Millions  Movement,  says: 

^^HYMNS  FOR  TODAY'^ 

Meets  the  Need  of  the  Hour.     Read  his  letter 

"Dear  Brother  Fillmore: — I  have  studied  with  great  care  your  new  book  'Hymns  for 
Today.'  Let  me  say  without  reservation,  it  fills,  from  every  standpoint,  the  need  of  the  hour. 
It  is  just  what  its  name  implies,  and  more.  These  hymns  of  all  kinds  will  go  down  in  history 
as  a  godsend  to  the  race.  The  arrangement  from  ht-giiining  to  end  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen. 
"May  I  not  wish  that  'Hymns  for  Today'  will  be  the  means  of  leading  many  souls  to 
the  feet  of  the  Master.     With  deep  appreciation  of  your  good  self  and  this  great   work,   I  am, 

"Cordially  and  sincerely,   Hexry   G.    Bowden. 
"Cincinnati,    Ohio,    May   5,    1920." 


HYMNS  FOR  TODAY,  by  J.  H.  Fillmore,  contains  340  songs,  Services  for  the 
various  grades  of  Sunday-school  and  Church;  is  bound  in  fine  cloth,  with  gold  stamp. 
Price  $75  per    100.     Sample  cop)'  sent   for  examination.     Orchestrated. 


FILLMORE  MUSIC  HOUSE 


526  Elm  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Health  Culture 

JOURNAL  OF  PRACTICAL  HYGIENE 


Partial  Contents  of  September 

Uncooked  Foods 

Facts  and  Claims  About  the  Raw  Food  Diet 

Walter  J.  N.  Livingston,  M.  I). 

Tuberculosis  and  Vaccination 

J,  W.  Hodge,  M.  D. 

Health  @l  Middle  Age 

John  Haddon,  M.  i>. 

Gjrrec*  Food  Combinations 

Alice  Giteliell  Kirk 

Getting  Over  Your  Vacation 

Harold  Wells  Turner 

Danger  Foods 

Dr.  Axel  Emll  Gibson 

Why  We  Sleep 

Edward  P.  Bowers,  M.  D. 

20  cents  a  copy  $2.00  a  year 

Trial  offer  3  months,  25  cents 

HEALTH    CULTURE 

390  St.  James  Building  New  York  City 


Are  You  Interested  in 
Your  Family  History? 

Our  new  catalogue 
contains  about  4000 
Titles  of  Genealogy 
and  Town  History, 
and  will  be  mailed  on 
rece  ip t  of  3c.  in 
stamps. 

Goodspeed's    Bookshop 

Boston,  Mass. 


Do  Twice  the  Work 

with  Half  the 

Effort 

Edward  Earle  Purintoii,  world  famous 
business  Efficiency  Expert,  now  tells  you 
how. 

At  this  very  moment  there  are  things 
on  your  desk  which  should  be  done  im- 
mediately. You're  going  to  do  them  all - 
when  you  can  find  time — but  you  never 
will  until  you  learn  the  secret  of  getting 
things  done   with   little  effort. 

This  wonderful  secret,  which  thousands 
of  big  business  men  are  now  using  with 
amazing  results,  is  disclosed  in  the  Purin- 
ton  seven  manual  course  in  Personal 
Efficiency.  In  seven  hours  of  vitally  in- 
teresting reading  you  will  be  able  to  apply 
to  your  daily  life  the  whole  of  Mr.  Purin- 
ton's  remarkable  ideas  which  literally 
makes   supermen   out   of  everyday   men. 

Send  No  Money 

Simply  mail  the  coupon.  We  will  .semi 
you  charges  prepaid,  the  complete  Purin- 
ton  Practical  Course  in  i'ersonal  Effi- 
ciency. Keep  it  five  days.  Then  if  not 
satisfied,  send  it  back  and  you  owe  noth- 
ing. If  you  are  pleased  it  costs  you  only 
$5.00  in  full  payment.  Mail  the  coupon 
now,    while   you   have   the   opportunity. 

INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 

Dept.  P  319Sixth  Ave.,  New  York 

iNDEPiiNDENT  Corporation, 
Dept.   P,   319   Sixth   Ave..   N.   Y. 

You  may  send  me  the  complete  Purin- 
ton  Efficiency  Course.  Within  5  days 
after  receipt  I  will  either  remail  it  or 
send  you  $5.00  in  full  payment. 


Name 


Address 


Social  Justice,  by  Stephen  Leacock. 
But  all  of  these  men  are  friendly  to 
conservative  labor  unionism  and  so- 
cial reform;  as  is  also  Ole  Hanson  in 
Americanism  versus  Dolshevism.  Mr. 
Hanson  opens  his  book  with  an  account 
of  the  famous  general  strike  which  he 
did  so  much  to  suppress  at  Seattle,  but 
soon  ventures  boldly  into  the  general 
fields  of  history,  politics  and  social 
theory  to  demonstrate  the  superiority 
of  democracy  to  proletarianism.  To 
find  an  extreme  and  unapologetic  par- 
tizan  of  laissez-faire  and  capitalism  it 
is  necessary  to  turn  to  a  striking  book 
by  the  late  Professor  Sumner  of  Yale, 
What  Social  Classes  Owe  to  Each 
Other,  recently  reprinted  by  Professor 
Keller.  Here  is  the  pure  milk  of  the 
gospel,  according  to  Herbert  Spencer 
and  the  Manchester  economists;  here  is 
a  man  with  the  courage  (or  rashness) 
to  deny  that  the  State  "owes  anything 
to  anybody  except  peace,  order,  and  the 
guarantees  of  rights."  The  whole 
fabric  of  social  legislation  is  hewed 
down  with  one  mighty  blow  of  Profes- 
sor Sumner's  keen-edged  ax.  A  weak- 
er but  almost  equally  extreme  state- 
ment of  the  case  against  labor  union- 
ism is  James  Day's  My  Neighbor  the 
Working  in  an. 

There  are  also  good  books  of  the 
textbook  and  manual  type:  Labor  and 
Reconstruction  in  Europe,  by  Elisha 
M.  Friedman,  giving  concrete  and 
compact  information  as  to  programs 
of  industrial  reform  now  projected  in 
foreign  countries;  An  Introdtiction  to 
Social  Ethics,  by  Professor  Mecklin  of 
Pittsburgh  University;  Organized  La- 
bor in  American  History,  an  historical 
essay  by  Professor  Carlton  of  De  Pauw 
University;  American  Social  Prob- 
lems, by  Dr.  Burch  and  Mr.  Patterson, 
and  Problems  of  Labor,  compiled  by 
Daniel  Bloomfield  for  the  Debater's 
Handbook  Series. 

Finally,  there  is  a  considerable  group 
of  books  dealing  intensively  with  in- 
dustry and  "getting  right  down  to 
cases"  on  profit-sharing,  factory  man- 
agement and  welfare  work:  When  the 
Workmen  Help  You  Manage,  by  Wil- 
liam Basset;  Industrial  Administra- 
tion, consisting  of  an  important  series 
of  lectures  delivered  at  the  University, 
of  Manchester  by  British  economists 
and  "efficiency  engineers";  The  Six- 
Hour  Shift,  by  Lord  Leverhulme,  the 
British  manufacturer  who  championed 
the  six-hour  work  day  by  both  preach- 
ing and  practice;  The  Industrial  Re- 
public, by  Paul  Litchfield,  giving  an 
account  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Com- 
pany's experiment  in  shop  self-govern- 
ment, and  Humanizing  Industry,  a  lec- 
ture on  factory  welfare  work  sugar- 
coated  as  fiction  by  R.  C.  Feld. 

The  New  Industrial  UnresI,  by  Ray  Stannard 
Baker.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  The  Social  Un- 
rest, 2  vols.,  by  Dr.  Lyman  P.  Powell.  Re- 
view of  Reviews  Co.  Labor's  Challenge  to 
the  Social  Order,  by  John  Graham  Brook.s. 
Macmillan.  The  Unfinished  Programme  of 
Democracy,  by  Richard  Roberts.  Huebsch. 
The  New  Social  Order,  by  Harry  F.  Ward. 
Macmillan.  As  Violence  the  Way  Out?  by 
John  Haynes  Holmes.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  The 
Unsolved  Riddle  of  Social  Justice,  by  Prof. 
Stephen  Leacock.  John  l^ane  Co.  Why  Men 
Strike,  by  Samuel  Crowther.  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.  Aviericanism  versus  Bolshevism,  by  Ole 
Hanson.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  What 
Social     Classes     Owe     to      Each     Other,     by 


William  Graham  Sumner.  Harpers.  My 
Neighbor  the  Worhingman,  by  James  Ros- 
coe  Day.  Abingdon  Press.  Labor  and 
Reconstruction  in  Europe,  by  Elisha  M. 
Friedman.  Dutton.  Introduction  to  Social 
Ethics,  by  John  M.  Mecklin.  Harcourt,  Brace 
&  Howe.  Organized  Labor  ?"»i  American  His- 
tory, by  PVank  Tracy  Carlton.  Appleton. 
American  Social  Problems,  by  Henry  Reed 
Burch  and  S.  Howard  Patterson.  Macmillan. 
Pr»blems  of  Labor,  by  Daniel  Bloomfield. 
Handbook  Series.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  When 
the  Workmen  Help  You  Manage,  by  W.  R. 
Basset.  Century.  Industrial  Administration. 
Manchester  University  lectures.  Longmans. 
Green  &  Co.  The  Six-Hour  Shift,  by  Lord 
Leverhulme.  Henry  Holt.  The  Industrial  Re- 
public, by  Paul  Litchfield.  Houghton  Mifflin. 
Humanizing  Industry,   by   R.    C.    Feld.    Duttoa. 

A  New  Novelist 

Invincible  Minnie  is  an  astounding 
person.  It  is  no  use  to  say  that  she  is 
impossible;  that  is  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rifying things  about  her,  she  isn't.  Her 
creator,  Elizabeth  Sanxay  Holding, 
calls  her  pure  woman,  woman  unadul- 
terated. Perhaps  the  idea  is  more  clear- 
ly expressed  if  one  says  female.  She  is 
also  the  apotheosis  of  the  terrible  power. 
of  complacency,  the  worst  of  sins.  Oh, 
no,  you  won't  like  Minnie,  not  in  the 
least,  but  you  will  be  thoroly  fascinated 
by  her;  she  is,  with  all  her  individual- 
ity, suggestive  of  so  many  people  you 
know. 

Then  there  is  the  weak  and 
charming  Lionel,  whose  destruction,  as 
comprehensible  as  it  is  pitiful,  is  an  ex- 
tremely skilful  piece  of  character  draw- 
ing. There  is  Minnie's  sister,  Frankie, 
who  strengthens  Minnie's  character  by 
proving  to  you  that  the  author  isn't 
cynical  after  all,  and  there  are  Mr.  Pe- 
tersen and  Horace  and  Julie  and  Miss 
Eppendorfer,  all  clear  cut,  definite,  in- 
tensely interesting  individuals.  If  you 
insist  on  plot  in  your  novels  there  is 
plenty  of  that,  quite  unusual  but  per- 
fectly convincing.  Miss  Holding  knows 
how  to  write. 

Invincible  Minnie,  by  Elizabeth  Sanxay  Hold- 
ing.   Doran. 

The  Critic  Finds  a  Fortune 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  criticize 
a  book  you  like  enormously  than  one 
you  dislike  or  enjoy  mildly,  just  as  it 
is  easier  to  describe  a  casual  acquaint- 
ance than  your  best  friend.  There  is 
something  about  friendship  which, 
while  it  does  not  blind  you  to  faults, 
makes  them  appear  relatively  unim- 
portant; and  there  is  something  illogi- 
cal about  friendship  which  makes  it 
frequently  impossible  to  explain  just 
why  you  like  the  other  person  so  much. 
You  describe  him  to  a  third  person  by 
saying,  "I  like  him  and  I  think  you 
will,"  which  is  just  about  the  way  we 
feel  about  Douglas  Goldring's  The  For- 
tune. However,  it  is  possible  to  be  a 
little  more  explicit;  there  are  several 
excellent  reasons  for  liking  it. 

The  story  follows  the  usual  lines  of 
a  modern  English  novel,  public  school, 
Oxford,  the  war;  but  in  this  case  it 
ends  in  Ireland  and  has  in  addition  the 
sanest,  clearest,  most  convincing  ex- 
position of  the  conscientious  objector's 
point  of  view  that  any  writer  of  fiction 
has  yet  set  forth.  It  ought  to  be  read 
by  the  many  people  who  have  con- 
demned the  C.  0.,  unheard,  to  outer 
darkness.  It  propounds,  likewise  an  in- 
teresting theory  that   it  was  the  "na- 
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tional    cult    of    tho    prentleman"    which 
was  responsible  for  the  war. 

There  may  be  plenty  of  people  who 
do  not  like  Doujilas  Goldrinjr's  norel, 
••The  Fortune."  because  it  tkals  with 
two  of  the  questions  on  which  we 
think  with  the  most  heat  and  the  least 
reason:  Ireland  and  the  conscientious 
objector  to  war.  But  even  tho  you  ob- 
ject violently  to  the  author's  attitude 
on  these  points  you  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  his  ability  and  skill,  par- 
ticularly in  the  drawing-  of  unusual  l)Ut 
very  real  and  vivid  characters.  Conse- 
quently you  will  welcome  with  open 
arms  Margot's  Progress,  in  which  you 
find  the  same  skill  without  the  danger- 
ous problems.  Maggie  Carter  started 
life  behind  the  counter  of  a  grocery 
store  in  Montreal.  By  dint  of  beauty, 
force  of  character,  unlimited  nerve  and 
the  happy  expedient  of  changing  her 
name  to  Margot  Cartier  she  became  a 
wealthy  London  hostess  to  whom  duch- 
esses said,  '•my  dear."  But  she  wasn't 
satisfied  even  then;  she  was  too  much 
of  a  person.  She  is  an  enormously  in- 
teresting individual,  and  even  the  most 
New  England  conscience  can't  help  re- 
joicing over  the  success  of  her  utter 
ruthlessness  and  self-seeking.  It  is  the 
kind  of  story  which  might  easily  be  pre- 
posterous but  is  convincingly  inevita- 
ble, and  Margot  isn't  the  only  person  in 
its  pages  who  is  worth  meeting. 

Tlir  FortHtii,  by  Douglas  Goldrinp.  Scotl  & 
Seltzer.  Marpot'.<  Protjrests,  by  Douglas  Gold- 
vinsr.    Seltzer. 

Cavalier?  o£  the  Steppe 

The  Cossacks,  whose  history  is 
entertainly  related  by  Captain  W. 
P.  Cresson,  former  Secretary  of 
the  American  Embassy  at  Petro- 
grad,  are  a  people  little  under- 
stood and,  indeed,  not  easy  to  un- 
derstand. Altho  among  themselves  the 
most  democratic  of  peoples,  cherishing 
their  ancient  libei-ties  with  a  tenacity 
that  won  important  concessions  from 
Russian  Tsarism,  they  became  the  will- 
ing agents  of  autocracy  for  the  op- 
pi-ession  of  others.  Sprung  from  the 
submissive  peasantry  of  southern  Rus- 
sia they  constitute  a  class  of  warriors 
and  adventurers  comparable  to  the 
Norsemen  of  the  Viking  age.  Barely 
civilized  themselves,  they  brought  civ- 
ilization to  the  vast  empire  of  Siberia. 

So  brief  a  history  of  a  thousand 
years  in  the  life  of  eastern  Europe  can 
make  but  little  addition  to  the  infor- 
mation of  the  special  student,  but  Cap- 
tain Cresson's  work  rests  on  the  stand- 
ard researches  of  French  historians 
and  the  general  reader  can  peruse  it 
with  confidence  as  well  as  with  inter- 
est. A  good  English  account  of  the 
Cossacks  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  has  hitherto  been  lacking  and 
should  find  a  ready  welcome  with  the 
American  public. 

Captain  Cresson's  book  makes  c'.ear 
the  important  historical  role  of  this  in- 
domitable race  of  Centaurs.  By  their 
revolt  from  Polish  rule  under  Bogdan 
Hmelnitski,  familiar  to  all  readers  of 
Sienkiewicz,  they  transferred  the  seat 
of  power  in  eastern  Euix)pe  from  War- 
saw to  Moscow.  Under  Mazeppa  they 
sustained  the  failing  fortunes  of  King 
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Less  than  a  nickel  a  w^eek 


This  is  all  that  Swift  & 
Company's  profit  cost  the 
average  American  family 
in  1919. 

Here  are  the  figures  and 
authorities  for  them. 

The  average  consump- 
tion of  meat  per  person 
for  a  year  is  about  180 
pounds  (U.  S.  Govern- 
ment). 

The  average  American 
family  is  4J  persons  (U. 
S.  Census). 

Swift  &  Company's 
profit  from  all  sources  in 
1919  average  less  than  ^ 


cent  per  pound  on  all  pro- 
ducts including  meat. 

This  averages  for  the  family 
less  than  the  price  of — 

1  cigar  per  week  for  father, 

or 

1  street  car  fare  per  week 
for  mother,  or 

1  package  of  gum  per  week 

for  the  children. 

The  complex  service 
which  we  furnish  the 
public  is  efficient  and 
economical.  The  cost  to 
the  public  in  the  shape  of 
profit  is  too  small  to  be 
noticeable  in  the  family 
meat  bill. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded   ]868 
A  nation-wide  orga.ii^ation  o.vncl  by  mare  than   35,000   shareholders 


-^^ 
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HOW  TO  USE  THE  INDEPENDENT 
IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH 

This  brochure  prepared  l)y  Dr.  Frederick  Houk  Law,  Head  of  the 
English  Department  of  the  Stuyvesant  High  School,  where  nearly 
FIVE  THOUSAND  boys  attend,  i.s  of  special  help  to  teachers  of 
Oral  Composition,  Supplementary  Reading,  Public  .Speaking,  Rhetoric. 
Journalism,  Extempore  Speaking  and  Oral  Expression.  It  is  free. 
Sending   for  it  will  not   place  you   under  any   obligation.     Address 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


Reopens  Wednesday,  October  6lh 

The  Veltin  School 

FOR  GIRLS 
160  and  162  West  '4th  St.,  New  York 

A   Fireproof  Sanitary  School   Building. 
Classes  limited  to  twelve  pupils. 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

GENERAL  COURSE. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY. 

Unusual  advantages  in  French  are  offered 

in  every  class. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Broadway  at  120th  Street,  New  York  City 

The  charter  requires  that  "Equal  privileges  of 
admission  and  instruction,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  the  Institution,  shall  be  allowed  to  Students 
of  every  denomination   of  Christians." 

Eighty-fifth    year    begins    September    22,    1920. 

For   catalogue,    address 

THE   DEAX    OF   STUDENTS. 


Learn  to  Dance!  If^ 

You  can  learn  Fox-Trot,  One-Step,  Two-Step, 
Waltz  and  latest  "up-to-the-minute"  society 
dances   in  your  own  home  by  the  wonderful 
Peak  System  of  Mail  Instruction. 
New  Diagram  Method.  Easily  learned 

no  musTc  needed:    thousands  taueht  successfully. 
Write  for  Special  Terms.  Send  today 
for  FREE  information  and  snroriBinKlv  low  offer. 

WILUAM  CHANDLER  PEAK,  M.  B. 
Room  531    S21  Crescent  Place— Cblcase.  III. 
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'Cramlng  ^r  /Authorship 

HoWtoWiite,  v^holto  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell .       ^ 

CulliVale  your  mind.  Dev'etop 
your  literary  gifts.  Moster  IKe 
ar\  of  self"-e?Cpression.Make 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 


Dr.  EsenWetn 


Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,   helpful  advice.  ■»  Real  teaching,  _ 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  atoriet  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calU  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone.  , 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recoiiimending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Wrifer's  Library,  13  volumes;  descriplive 
booklet  free.  We  also  publish  Tht  Writer'^  Monthly,  the  lead- 
ig  magazine  for  literary  workers ;  sample  copy  20  cents,  annual 
ubscription  $2.00.  Besides  our  teaching  service,  we  offer  a 
rtanuscript  criticism  Service. 

ISO-Page  illustrated  catalogue  tree.  PleaMt  AJJreta 
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DEAN   ACADEMY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS.  54th  YEAR 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  home- 
like atmosphere,  thorough  and  efficient  training 
in  every  department  of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal 
and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal  endowment  per- 
mits liberal  terms,  $375 — $475  per  year.  Special 
course    in    Domestic    Science. 

For   catalogue   and   information   address 
ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE,  Litt.D..  Principal 
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416 — Northwestern  University  Building,  Chicago 


Book  on  Law  Free 


Write  today  for  our  new  171-paee  book 

on  "The  Power  of  Law  TraininK."  It  carrica 

a  vital  and  inspiring  message  to  every  ambitioua 

man.    Find  outabuut  the  opporti]nitiea  thatawait 

the  law  tr-iined  man.     Find  ont  how  you  can  learD 

frnm  masters  of  the  law  right  in  your  own  home. 

No  obligati.ms.    The  book  iaabsolutely  FREE. 

n/'ritfk  Tnilav— """'  while  we  are  makine  a 

**riie  10aay-j,p,,^iai  reduced  price  offer. 

American  Correspondence  School  of  Law 
1896  Manhattan  BIdE.  Chicago,  Illinois 


tkw  Invention 

I  IMPROVES  YOUR  \ 

'  ENGLISH 

In  15  Minutes  a  Day 

Sherwin  Cody,  the  well-known  teacli 
er  of  practical  English,  has  perfected  a 
new  patented  invention  which,  in  15 
minutes  of  your  daily  spare  time,  will 
Quickly  give  you  unusual  command  of 
language.  Students  of  this  "100 '"o  Self- 
Correcting  Method"  secured  tnore  iiii- 
provenient  in  five  weeks  than  had  pit- 
viously  been  obtained  by  other  pupils  in 
tico  vears.  15  minutes  each  day  of 
YOUR  spare  time  can  now,  thru 
Sherwin  Cody,  make  you  speak  or  write  clearly,  force- 
fully,   correctly,   and  convincingly. 

*'100%>  Self-Correcting  Course" 

The  average  person  in  business  is  only  Ul  'r  efficient 
in  the  vital  points  of  English  grammar.  That  is  be- 
cause the  methods  of  teaching  Englisli  in  school  left 
the  student  only  a  hazy  idea  of  tlie  subject — the 
"rules"  did  not  stick  in  his  mind.  But  Sherwin 
Cody's  new  invention  upsets  all  old  standards  of 
teaching  English.  And  it  overcomes  the  only  weak 
lioint  in  instruction-by-mail.  It  actually  takes  the 
place  of  an  instructor  at  your  elbow.  It  assigns  you 
lessons  in  Letter  Writing,  Spelling,  Punctuation. 
Cirammar,  Reading  and  Conversation,  corrects  them 
for  you,  and  anticipates  your  ciuestions.  It  even 
guides  your  paper  and  assigns  you  your  class  per- 
centage till  you  reach  the   100 '/o    mark. 

Interesting  Free  Booklet 

Mr.  Cody  has  written  an  intereatinR  boo'det  explaining  hi^  new  course 
in  detail.  If  you  'eel  your  lack  of  Lansuape  I'uwer,  if  you  are  eier 
einharrasBed  by  ir.istakes  in  grammar,  BpeUiiig  or  punctuation,  if  y.iu 
cannot  command  the  exact,  correct  words  to  express  your  ideas,  this  honk- 
let  will  he  a  revelation  to  you.  Send  tor  it  now.  Learn  how  Sherwin  Cod  j's 
new  invention  makes  command  of  lancuace  easy  tti  cnin  in  l.'t  minntee  if 
your  daily  spare  time.     JIail  a  letter  or  postcard  fnr  this  booklet,  at  once! 

SHERWIN  CODY  SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH 

Dept.   199,  News   Building.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Stop  the  Leaks  That  Keep  You  Poor 

Saving   money    is    hard    work    until    you    get    the    secret.      Xo    matter    how    l.irj;e    or    how 
small  your  income  you  will  never  save  as  much  as  you^hould   uritil   you  get  the  knack. 

If  the  average  Iiusiiicss  were  operated  on  the  haphazard  basis  on  which  our  househoUi 
finances  arc  run,  lluTe  would  be  fifty  times  as  many  bankrupts.  The  truth,  whether  we  ad- 
mit it  or  not,  is  that  very  lew  families  know  where  their  mo.ney  goes.  At  the  end  of  each 
year  we  find  ourselves  little  better  off,  if  any,  than  at  the  beginning.  We  have  earned 
$8oo  or  $1,500  or  $5,000,  yet  practically  all  has  bten  spent — and  the  pitiful  p.ut  of  it  is 
we  have  nothing  to  show   for  itl 

New  Method  Makes  Saving  a  Pleasure  Instead  of  a  Hardship 

If  you  are  interested,  write  for  free  booklet  called  "How  We  Stopped  the  Leaks  That 
Kept  Us  Poor." 

THE    INDEPENDENT,  311   Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 


Charles  of  Sweden  in  his  war  with 
Peter  the  Great.  Today  the  Cossacks 
are  the  military  backbone  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Ukraine  and  the  bulwark 
of  resistance  to  Bolshevism  in  southern 
Russia  and  western  Siberia. 

The  book  contains  a  map  of  Cossack 
settlements  and  some  well  selected  il- 
lustrations. We  like  best  the  frontis- 
piece showing  the  Cossack  chieftains 
composing  their  letter  of  defiance  to 
the  Sultan.  We  cannot  forbear  the 
pleasure  of  quoting  this  letter,  as  a 
model  of  a  certain  type  of  diplomatic 
correspondence : 

Thou   Tni-kisb   Di'vil! 

Brother  and  Coniiiauion  of  Lucifer  him- 
self I  Who  dares  c-all  himself  Lord  of  the 
Christians — but  is  not !  Babylonish  rook ! 
Brewer  of  Jerusalem  1  Goat-Keeper  of  the 
herds  of  Alexandria  !  Swineherd  of  Great 
and  Lesser  Egypt !  Armenian  Sow  and 
Tartar  Goat !   Insolent  Unbeliever  I 

May  the  Devil  take  yon  !  The  Cossacks 
refuse  every  demand  and  petition  that  you 
now  make  to  them — or  that  you  may  in 
futiu'e  invent. 

Thank  us  for  condescending  to  answer 
yo'U  I 

The     Cossacks,     Their     History     and     Country, 
by  W.    P.   Cresson.   Brentano. 


Black  Magic 


Could  you  imagine  an  explanation 
which  would  account  at  one  fell  swoop 
for  the  great  war,  psychic  phenomena, 
bolshevism,  anarchy  and  the  influenza? 
That  is  what  Robert  W.  Chambers  has 
done  in  The  Slayer-  of  Souls.  It  is  a 
marvelous  bit  of  invention  and  it  makes 
a  story  full  of  mystery  and  excitement 
and  thrills,  tho  you  are  never  thoroly 
breathless,  you  are  too  sure  in  each 
struggle  that  the  right  woman  will  win. 
There  is  plenty  of  the  exotic,  luxurious 
atmosphere,  devil  worship  and  gold- 
clad  temple  girls,  that  Mr.  Chambers 
always  spreads  thickly  over  his  tales. 
It  is  a  well  told  story,  but  Mr.  Cham- 
bers, our  most  shining  example  of  a 
debased  talent,  can  write  better  than 
he  does  here. 

The  Slayer  of  Soiils,  by   Robert  W.   Chambers. 
George   H.   Doran   Co. 

German  Spies — And  Others 

Many  prophecies  have  been  made 
and  theories  advanced  about  the  ef- 
fect of  the  great  war  on  literature, 
but  there  is  one  field  in  which  its  quick- 
ening influence  cannot  possibly  be  dis- 
puted, what  a  boon  the  German  spy 
has  been  to  the  insatiable  reader  and 
the  weary  inventor  of  mystery  stories. 
Melville  Davisson  Post  is  responsible 
for  certain  very  subtle  German  spies 
whose  activities  are  recorded  in  some 
of  the  excellent  stories  in  The  Mystery 
at  the  Blue  Villa.  There  are  a  lot  of 
other  people  in  the  book;  strong  Eng- 
lishmen, with  a  flavor  of  Kipling  about 
them,  who  adventure  in  Egypt  and 
India;  wicked  and  beautiful  ladies; 
Americans  of  various  castes  and 
shades.  The  stories  are  well  told  and 
the  people  have  much  more  character 
and  individuality  than  is  usual  among 
inhabitants  of  mystery  tales. 

Prussian  spies  and  British  noblemen 
and  New  York  society  folk  weave  the 
tangled  plot  of  a  more  than  ordinarily 
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•ntertaininp:  detective  story  in  Pol- 
lyooly  I)(uicet<,  by  Edjrar  Jepson.  Pol- 
lyooly  herself  is  a  danjierously  fas- 
cinating- youn^  dancer  with  red  hair, 
who  is  as  clever  as  she  is  beautiful — 
and  that,  the  author  would  have  us 
believe,  is  praise  indeed! 

r;ie'  Mystrry  at  th.  Blue  Villa,  by  Melville 
Davisson  Post.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  I'oUyooly 
Dances,  by  Edgar  Jepson.  Duftield  &  Co. 

Good  Stories 

Kathlf.kn.  by  Christopher  Morley  (Double- 
day.  Page  &  Co.).  A  gentle  farce,  impossible 
but    entertaining. 

Joy  in  thk  Mornmno.  by  Mary  Raymond 
Shipman  Andrews.  (Scribner's  Sons.)  Senti- 
mental  war  stories   well  told. 

Ox  THE  Makaloa  May.  by  Jack  London 
(Macmillan  Co.).  Some  hitherto  unpublished 
stories  overflowing  with  the  rich  local  color  of 
Hawaii. 

Benjy,  by  George  Stevenson  (John  Lane  Co.). 
.\  calm  tale:  the  story  of  a  Victorian  couple  and 
their  numerous  offspring ;  interesting  incident 
and  fairly  interesting  characters,  but  no  par- 
ticular  point. 

The  Lady  from  Lono  Acrk,  by  Victor  Bridges 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons).  A  lively  romance  of  a 
runaway  queen,  an  English  millionaire :  a  musi- 
cal comedy  actress  and  several  villains  in  an 
imaginary    kingdom. 

His  Friend  and  His  Wife,  by  Cosmo  Hamil- 
ton ( Little,  Brown  &  Co. ) .  A  society  tragi- 
comedy set  in  a  wealthy  commuting  colony  in 
Connecticut.  The  background,  cleverly  and  en- 
tertainingly sketched,  is  very  much  better  than 
the    overdrawn    story. 

Uncle  Sam  of  Freedom  Ridge,  by  Margaret 
P.  Montague  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.).  The  short 
story  which  President  Wilson  wished  every 
.American  to  read  if  he  would  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  terms  of 
the    honor    of    America. 

Trimmed  with  Red,  by  Wallace  Irwin 
(George  H.  Doran  Co.).  Most  people  wail  and 
gnash  their  teeth  over  Bolshevism  :  Wallace  Ir- 
win laughs  uproariously  at  it.  His  tale  of  par- 
lor Bolshevik!  in  Greenwich  Village  and  on 
Long  Island  is  pure  farce,  but  most  of  it  is 
really    funny. 

Peace  in  Friendship  Village,  by  Zona  Gale. 
( Macmillan  Co. )  Americanization  and  after- 
the-war-what  stories,  plus  a  few  others,  all  set 
in  a  typical  small  town  :  sentimental,  but  sin- 
cere, amusing  and  endowed  with  a  good  deal 
of  shrewd  psychology  and  good  character  draw- 
ing. 

The  Skeleton  Key,  by  Bernard  Capes 
(George  H.  Doran  Co.).  A  murder  mystery  by 
a  man  who,  as  G.  K.  Chesterton  says  in  his  in- 
t'-oduction.  "always  gave  a  touch  of  distinction 
to  a  detective  story  or  a  tale  of  adventure  ;  and 
so  gave  it  where  it  was  not  valued  because  it 
was    not    expected."  • 

This  Marrying,  by  Margaret  Culkin  Ban- 
ning (George  H.  Doran  O).).  A  good  average 
modern  story  about  an  attractive  average  mod- 
ern girl  who  comes  out  of  college  with  plenty 
of  youthful  enthusiasm  and  a  wholesome  desire 
for  romance.  She  finds  it  in  her  job,  in  her 
friends,    in   her  lovers. 

At  Fame's  Gateway,  by  Jennie  Irene  Mix 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.).  The  story  of  Josephine 
Prescott,  whom  Parksburg,  Ohio,  sent  to  New 
York  to  become  a  great  pianist.  A  moral  tale 
but  interesting,  it  has  a  lot  of  musical  good 
sense  and  is  highly  to  be  recommended  to  the 
concert-stage   struck    girl. 

Ladyfingers,  by  Jackson  Gregory  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons).  All  the  world  loves  a  crook  if 
he  is  also  an  artist  and  a  gentleman  and 
Landyfingers  is  a  very  charming  specimen,  but, 
alas,  he  begins  to  reform  far  too  near  the  be- 
ginning of  the  stoi-y  and  becomes  so  noble  that 
he   is   a  little   hard   to  bear. 

TuTT  AND  Mr.  Tutt.  by  Arthur  Train 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons).  Mr.  Tutt  is  the 
successful  result  of  an  attempt  to  do  that 
dangerous  thing,  create  a  character.  Arthur 
Train's  stories  of  the  lean,  lank  lawyer  and 
the  things  he  did  to  the  law  in  the  conduct  of 
his   curious   cases   are   good   reading. 

The  Cruise  of  the  "Scandal"  and  Other 
Stories,  by  Victor  Bridges  (Putnam).  Those 
■who  think  the  art  of  writing  short  stories  is 
peculiarly  American  should  read  Victor  Bridges' 
The  Cruise  of  the  '  Scandal."  Here  is  an  English 
author  who  is  satirical,  keenly  observant  and 
above  all  humorous.  "Squarky-Woo"  is  a  funny 
little  story,  the  tale  of  a  mouse,  penned  with 
so  light  a  touch  as  to  almost  conceal  its  moral. 


THE    SHOE  THAT  HOLDS  ITS^^ SHAPE 

$7.00  $8  22  $9  22  &  $10  22  SHOES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 
Vi.  U  DOUGLAS  SHOES 


J4.50J5.00S530 


■  ■  he  best  known 
mi  shoes  in  the 
world.  They  are 
soldinl07W.L. 
Douglas  stores, 
direct  from  the  factory  to  you  at 
only  one  profit,  which  guarantees 
to  you  the  best  shoes  that  can  be 
produced,  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and 
the  retail  price  are  stamped  on 
the  bottom  of  all  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is 
your  protection  against  unreason- 
able profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are 
absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for  the 
money  in  this  country.  They  are  made  of 
the  best  and  finest  leathers  that  money 
can  buy.  They  combine  quality,  style, 
workmanship  and  wearing  qualities  equal 
to  other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 
They  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers 
of  America.  The  stamped  price  is  W.  L. 
Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the  shoes 
are  always  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 
The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere  ;  they 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the 
highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  experi- 
enced men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy. 


W.  I>.  Douglas  8hi*es  are  for  sale  by  over  9000  shoe  dealers 
besides  oiirowii  stores.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from  factory.  Send 
for  booklet  tellinghow  toorder  shoes  bymail.postagefree. 


CAUTION. — Insist  upon  having  W.L.Dou& 
las  shoes.  The  name  and  price  is  plainly 
stamped  on  the  sole.  Be  careful  to  see 
that  it  has  not  been  changed  or  mutilated. 

II 


President 

W.Li.Douslas  Shoe. Co., 

169   Spark   Street, 

Brockton,  Mass. 
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Talk  Convincingly — 

and  the  World   Is  At 

Your  Feet 

WHY  can  one  man  sell  where 
another  fails?  Why  can  one 
n-'an  get  the  sought-after  job 
when  another,  better  qualified,  ia 
turned  down?  Why  does  every- 
one "believe  in"  one  man  and 
have  no  coni.dence  in  another, 
who  really  has  as  much  abi  ity? 
The  thing  that  counts  is  not  only 
what  you  say  but  how  you  say 
it. 

If  you  are  interested,  write  for 
free  booklet  called  "The  Secret 
of  Being  a  Convincing  Talker — 
How  I  Learned  it  in  One  Even- 
ing." 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
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Made  to  your  measure,  payable  after 
received5_with  the  clear  understanding 
that  if  the  fit  is  not  perfect 
or  if  ycuarenotEatisfiedin 
every  way,  if  you  arenot 
convinced  you  have  received 
fine,  hirh  grade,  etylisb. 
perfect-fitf  ing  tailored  euit 
made  to  your  measures  and 
bavesavcd$lSto$20,  you 
are  not  under  the  slight- 
est obligation  to  keep  It. 
Don't  hesitate  or 
feel    timid,  simply 
send  the  £uit  back,  no 
cost  to  you.  You  are  not 
out   one   penny.      Any 
money  yon  may  have  paid 
Ol  !3  refunded  at  once. 

SAMPLES  FREE 

Any  man  young  or 
^ old  interested  in  sav- 
ing money,  who  wants  to  dresa  well  and  not  feel  extrav- 
agant ia  invited  to  write  u9  for  our  free  book  of 
Bamplea  and  faBhiong  explaining  everything.  Please 
write  letter  or  postal  today,  just  Bay  "Send  me  your 
Bamples"  and  get  our  whole  proposition  by  return 
maiK  Try  it— coatayou  nothing— just  a  postal,  get  the 
free  eamTiIeg  and  prices  anyway.  Vou  wil  1  learn  some- 
thing important  about  dressing  well  and  saving  money. 

PARK  Tailoring  company 

Dept.  395 Chicago.  ILL. 
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Base  andFloo: 
one  continuous 
piece 


I  Pul  On  Like  Piaster — Wears  Like  Iron  | 

^  It  JB  a  oonipoeition  material,  eaeily  applied  in  plastic  form  over  old  = 

=  or  new  wood.  iron,  concrete  or  other  solid  foundation — Laid  ^-8  to  1-2  ^ 

=  in.  thick — Doea  not  crack,  peel  or  come  looae  from  foundation.  = 

=  It  piesente  a  continuous,  tioe  grained,  smooth,  non-slippery  eurfacOr  ^ 

=  practically  a  eeamleae  tile — No  crack,  crevice  or  joint  for  the  acoumu-  = 

^  latioD  of  greaee,  dirt  or  moietiire — Is  uoieeleSB  and  does  not  fatigue.  ^ 

I  The  Best  Floor  M 

M  for  Kitchen.  Pantry,  Itath  Ruum.  Laundrv.  Porch.  (;arase.  Ueataurant,  M 

=  Theater,  Hotel,  Factory.  Office  Building,  Railroad  SUtion,  Hospital—  M 

^  all  places  where  a  l>eautiful,  substantial  and  foot-easy  floor  is  desired.  = 

=  Your  choice  of  several  practioal  colors.     Full  information  and  sample  = 

^  FREE  on  request.  M 

I  IMPERIAL  FLOOR  COMPANY  j 

=  1143  Cutler  Building.  Rochester,   New  York  M 

1  On  the  market  lo  years.  g 
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S£ND   FOR   FREE  BOOKLET   OF  DESIGNS 

John  •  Polachek 
bronze&iron-@ 

494   HANCOCK    ST.  LONG   ISLAND  CITY.  NY 
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TABLETS 


BRONZE 

FREE  BOOK  OF  DESIGNS 

Jno.  "Williams,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry 

rDept.  24, )  556  "W.  27th  St. ,  New  York  City 

Inventions  Wanted.    Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.      Adam  Fisher   Mfg.   Co.    Dept.  128 
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The  Poison  of  Bolshevism 

(Continued  from  page  297) 


It  is  neces.<;ary  for  u.s.  the  intelligentsia. 
to  go  vohuitiirily  and  iu  all  sineerity 
wherever  the  Sovit^t  (ioverninent  would 
send  us.  and  to  serve  in  that  capacity  to 
the  best  of  our  ability.  It  is  necessary  to 
do  what  Brusilov  asks  the  officers  to  do. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  officers  will 
enter  the  service  wholeheartedly.  It  is 
necessary  that  we,  the  educa.ted  people  of 
Russia,  the  Russian  intelligentsia,  should 
do  in  the  rear,  on  the  front  of  labor,  what 
the  officers  are  doing  on  the  battle  front. 
The  Russian  officers  have  found  a  place 
for  themselves  iu  the  present-day  Soviet 
Russia,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  intelli- 
gentsia to  do  the  .same  thing. 

It  is  not  known  what  effect  Profes- 
sor Gredeskul's  appeal  has  had  upon 
the  intelligentsia  in  Russia.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  that  it  should  meet  with 
anything  like  a  complete  approval  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  intel- 
ligentsia. What  Professor  Gredeskul 
asks  the  intelligentsia  to  do  now,  is  to 
forget  all  the  insults  and  persecutions 
and  tortures  with  which  it  has  been 
terrorized  by  the  Soviet  regime  in  the 
course  of  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years,  and  to  begin  to  serve  this 
regime  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
in  Russia  a  Socialist  state.  He  asks  the 
Russian  intelligentsia  to  do  for  the 
cause  of  what  he  considers  the  Social- 
ist ideal,  a  thing  which  not  a  single 
Socialist  group  in  Russia  is  willing  to 
do,  viz.,  to  lend  its  prestige  and  its 
support  to  a  realization  of  the  Com- 
munist program  which  is  so  unmis- 
takably doomed  to  failure. 

When  the  Russian  Mensheviki,  de- 
spite everything,  still  consider  that 
Bolshevism  is  impossible  and  that  what 
it  brings  with  it  is  anything  but  so- 
cialism, it  would,  indeed,  be  strange 
to  expect  the  intelligentsia  to  lend 
its  support  in  the  name  of  the  Social- 
ist cause  to  what  'the  Communists  are 
doing.  At  one  of  the  last  Menshevik 
Congresses,  Leo  Deutch,  the  veteran 
leader  of  the  Russian  social  democ- 
racy, said: 

As  long  as  there  remains  in  me  but  one 
drop  of  common  sense.  I  caiuiot  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  Soviet  ideologists,  for 
according  to  my  dee))  conxiction  the  tran- 
sition from  the  capitalistic  system  to  a 
communistic  order  is  -ibsolutely  impossible 
at  the  present  time. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  as  far  as  the 
Polish  invasion  was  concerned  many 
of  the  Russian  intelligentsia  have  for- 
gotten everything  that  had  gone  be- 
fore and  have  done  their  share  in  sav- 


It  is  very  characteristic  of  the  su- 
preme arrogance  which  the  Bolsheviki 
still  maintain  that  they  want  of  the 
intelligentsia  not  collaboration,  but 
submission.  They  do  not  admit  the  in- 
telligentsia on  a  footing  of  equality  in 
the  political  and  economic  life  of  the 
country.  They  still  preserve  in  its  en- 
tirety the  system  of  party  dictatorship 
which  they  continue  to  call  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat.  They  have 
crushed  the  intelligentsia,  and  now 
they  demand  its  moral  surrender. 

The  position  of  the  officers  is  differ- 
ent. Whether  or  not  Brusilov  and  the 
other  generals  were  actuated  by  any 
ulterior  motives,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell.  But  whether  they  were  or  not, 
their  work  requires  of  them  to  serve 
that  Government  which  makes  at  least 
an  attempt  at  protecting  the  country 
when  threatened  by  foreign  military 
danger.  For  them  a  revolution  that 
still  leaves  them  to  do  their  patriotic 
duty  is  merely  a  change  of  masters. 

Not  so  with  the  intelligentsia.  It  has 
fought  for  generations  against  the  in- 
justices and  the  iniquities  of  the  im- 
perial regime.  It  refused  to  accept  the 
imperial  regime  and  to  submit  to  it, 
and  it  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  it  should  now  submit  to  the  Soviet 
regime,  which  has  restored  all  the 
evils  of  its  imperial  predecessor  in  an 
infinitely  worse  form. 

A  very  interesting  reply  to  Profes- 
sor Gredeskul  has  been  given  by  Vladi- 
mir Bourtsev,  the  veteran  revolution- 
ary, now  a  bitter  opponent  of  the 
Soviet  regime,  in  an  article  published 
in  his  Paris  newspaper,  The  Common 
Cause,  entitled,  "If  You  Are  Slaves,  Do 
Not  at  Least  Become  Lackeys!"  Bourt- 
sev says: 

Gredeskul's  letter  proves  to  us  that  be 
and  those  like  him  have  now  gone  far  be- 
yond that  to  which  they  are  compelled  by 
their  involuntary  enslavement ;  they  now 
voluntarily  transform  themselves  into 
lackeys  of  the  Bolsheviki. 

In  introducing  the  subject  matter  of 
his  article,  Bourtsev  quotes  the  words 
of  an  intellectual  who  had  escaped 
from  Soviet  Russia,  and  in  speaking  of 
the  boundless  cynicism  which  the  Bol- 
shevist regime  had  introduced  in  Rus- 
sian life,  he  said  of  the  intelligentsia: 

The  worst  is  not  that  the  Bolsheviki 
force  starvation  upon  us;  not  that  they 
make  us  freeze  almost  to  death.  The  worst 
is    tliat    they    have    made    such    scoundrels 


ing    Russia    from     the     danger    which  out  of  us. 

threatened  her.  But  as  for  the  complete  Some   of   the   intelligentsia   will,   un- 

capitulation  to  the  Soviet  regime,  such  doubtedly,  accept  Bourtsev's  bitter  ar- 

as  is  proposed  by  Professor  Gredeskul,  gument;    some    will,    doubtless,    follow 

it    is    not    hkely    that    his    appeal    will  Professor      Gredeskul;      the      majority 

find  a  very  cordial  response.  will,  most  probably,  remain  as  at  pres- 

The     Bolsheviki     realized     long     ago  ent:   crushed  and  humiliated,  but  still 

that  they  would  not  be  able  to  organ-  in  more   or  less   passive   opposition   to 

ize  anything  in  Russia,  unless  they  ob-  the  regime  that  has  ruined  Russia  and 

tain   the    support    and    the    services   of  them.    The    Bolsheviki   have    made    the 

the  intelligentsia,  of  the  educated  men  most  of  the  grave   national   crisis  for 

and   women   and    of   the   specialists   in  the  purpose  of  advancing  their  propa- 

the  various  fields.  They  have  been  doing  ganda.   Whether  there  are  any  appre- 

everything  to  cajole  or  compel  the  in-  ciable    results,   and   in   what   direction, 

telligentsia  to  come  to  them.  But  their  remains  to  be  seen, 

success  has  not  been  very  great.  New  York  City 
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Pebbles 

Thoy  had  hash  mi  Moiulny  for  dinnor, 
aftor  a  roast  of  hoof  on  Sunday,  as  liaii- 
pens  in  all  woll-rogulatod  fainilios.  Fathor 
had  said  graco.  whon  Bohhio  said: 

"I  dou't  soo  why  you  askod  anothor 
blessing  this  ovoninK,  fathor.  You  did  it 
yesterday  over  this.  It's  tlie  same  old  stuff." 
— Ladies'   Home   Journal. 

It  was  midnight  on  the  ooonn. 
Not  a  street  car  was  in  sight ; 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly, 
For  it  rainod  all  day  that  night. 

We  walked  along  a  country  road 
In    a    city    dry    and    dusty. 

And  piling  thru  the  awful  mud 
Sure  made  our  axles  rusty. 

We  came  upon  a  farmer's  house. 
No   dwelling   could    wo   see ; 

The  busy  farmer  plowed  his  field, 
An  i<lle  man  was  he. 

'Twas  a  zero  day  in  summer, 
The  rain   felt  just  like  glass, 

A  barefoot  boy  with  shoos  on 
Stood  sitting  in   the  grass. 

We  asked  him  for  some  water. 
He  brought  us  wine  instead  ; 

"Miracles   will    never   cease," 
The  deaf  and   dumb  boy  said. 

—Sun   nial. 


Dad  to  Daisy 


Daisy  Delar — It  is  woudorfully  gratify- 
ing to  see  you  finding  yourself  as  you  are. 

I  sent  you  the  subscription  to  Tlie  Inde- 
pendent because,  while  I  think  your  broth- 
er's interest  in  the  questions  of  the  day 
quite  natural.  I  am  just  old-fashioned 
enough  to  take  groat  prido  in  having  a 
daughter  who  can  discuss  politics,  baseball 
and  Irish  home  rule  as  ably  as  you  can. 

The  Independent  is  a  healthy  mental 
tonic  because  it  presents  the  facts  and  news 
on  the  doings  of  the  day,  not  simply  as 
news,  but  in  their  relation  to  the  history 
of  the  past  that  we  have  all  studied  or  are 
studying. 

Be  sure  to  follow  particularly  the  Mes- 
sages of  Five  Nations  to  the  American  Peo- 
ple because  the  ijrominent  men  of  our  na- 
tional neighbors  who  write  those  messages 
present  their  side  of  the  international  ques- 
tions that  affect  us  all,  in  a  way  that  no 
American   could. 

Did  you  notice  Preston  Slosson's  article 
in  the  July  3  i.ssue  entitled  "(ireat  Men 
and  Great  Work"?  It  is  a  little  eight  para- 
graph classic  that  exi)laius  why  some  nota- 
bles are  taken  up  in  history,  biograiihy  and 
fable  so  much  more  extensively  than  others. 
If  you  missed  it  be  sure  to  look  it  up.  It 
is  one  of  those  rare  gems  of  thought  that 
go  to  make  The  Independent,  The  Inde- 
pendent. 

Your  reading  should  either  give  you  a 
thought  or  prompt  a  thought  and  from  that 
standpoint  I  find  The  Independent  an  ideal 
publication,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  you 
like  the  magazine  so  much.  See  to  it  that 
you  always  find  time  to  read  it,  girlie. 
Affectionately, 

Dad 
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W.  L.  <;E()i{(ii>-l>iv(.rco  is  often  a  rather 
(locont    thing. 

Madamk  Nazimova — Every  night  I  road 
l)of<u-e   I   sleep. 

Rev.  (Jeouoe  ('nAL.\rEi{s  Richmond — 
(Jod   bless  you,   Geno   Dobs. 

RoscoE  (JiLMOKE  Stott — Most  red- 
blooded    lads    hato    the    classics. 

(JovEKNOK  Cox— I  thank  God  that  as 
your  president  I  will  be  a  free  man. 

Clinton  W.  Gilbert — Cox  does  not 
follow  genteel  traditions  in  politics. 

Charles  E.  Hx'ciies— The  world  can- 
not  survive   unless   America    survives. 

(2UEEN  Marie  of  Roumania — As  a 
child  I   was  taught  to  live  for  others. 

Roy  K.  Moulton — I  never  read  letters 
that  come  in  open  faced  isinglass  envelopes. 

David  W.  Griffith — Love  of  appro- 
bation is  next  to  the  law  of  self-pre.serva- 
tion. 

Rertrand  Russell — Men  hate  the  pain 
of  thinking  more  than  they  hate  the  pain 
of   death. 

Cardinal  Gibbons — I  regret  very  much 
that  the  women  have  taken  the  plunge 
into   the   deep. 

Lady  Duff-Gordon — What  is  the  sense 
of  being  slaves  to  fashions  that  only  reveal 
your    ugliness? 

Bernard  Shaw — The  Lord  Mayor  is 
the  sort  of  a  martyr  who  burns  with  a 
bright,  very  fiery  flame. 

E.  H.  Moore.  Democratic  Committee- 
man FROM  Ohio — Cox  has  nailed  the 
Republicans    to    the    cross. 

Canon  E.  A.  Burroughs — The  human 
soul  is  forming  the  conviction  that  the 
whole  war  was  a  gigantic  mistake. 

F.  L.  MuLFORD — It  is  important  that 
the  homo  should  be  carefully  arranged  so 
as   to  give   the  most  helpful  influences. 

II.  W.  Nevinson — Outside  Russia  I 
have  never  .seen  a  people  so  unpunctual, 
so    indifferent   to   time,    as   the   Americans. 

.John  Ch ap.man  Hilder — One  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  a  man  is  called 
ui)on  to  solve  is  the  kind  of  collar  to 
wear. 

Beatrice  Forbes-Robertson  Hale — 
The  modern  woman  is  very  largely  still 
nothing  but  a  shop  window  for  her  hus- 
band's success  in  life. 

Commissioner  Wallis — I've  been  try- 
ing for  five  weeks  to  find  a  girl  to  do 
general  housework  in  my  home  and  a  boy 
to  clip  the  hedges  in  the  home  of  a  friend, 
and    haven't    succeeded. 

George  Lansbury — There  is  not  a 
single  minister  of  religion  remotely  ac- 
(juainted  with  public  affairs  but  is  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Ru.ssia  in  its  dealings  with  other 
nations  in  the  most  pacific  and  Christian 
of  all  (Jovernments,  either  in  Europe  or 
America. 
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Hinges!  A  clumsy  world  it  would  be 

without  them.     Human  invention  has 

never  devised  a  substitute.    In  a  simple 

way  they  perform  an  important  task  with 

the  greatest  possible  efficiency,  'ig?  '^  's?  In 

the  realm  of  business  the  Mimeograph  is 

an  important  hinge,  upon  which  the  door  of 

opportunity  swings  open  to  larger  fields  of  service  and 

profit.    With  its  help  five  thousand  beautifully  printed 

copies  of  a  letter  may  be  ready  for  mailing  within  an 

hour — forty  and  more  thousands  a  day.    The  work  is 

done  at  negligible  cost  and  privately;  if  need  be,  under 

your  intimate  supervision.    A  remarkable  economy  is  the 

Mimeograph,  for  the  rapid  reproduction  of  all  kinds  of 

typewriting,  handwriting,  drawings,  etc.,  for  development 

work  inside   and  outside  of  the  organization.     Get  new  booklet 

''E-9"  from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago  —  and  New  York. 
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By  Their  Laws 

We  May  Know 

Them 

A  Careful  Comparison  of 

Governor  (]ox  and  Senator 

Harding  in  Their  Careers 

as  Legislators 

Bv  Susan  Brown  Bristol 


WITH  campaign  propaganda  confusing  and 
bemuddling  the  issues,  the  facts  concerning 
the  candidates  are  not  easy  to  obtain.  A 
man's  position  in  the  past  may  logically  be 
regarded  as  an  index  to  the  future.  Therefore  to  arrive 
at  any  conclusion  or  even  guess  as  to  what  may  be  ex- 
pected of  Governor  Cox  or  Senator  Harding  as  Presi- 
dent, it  may  be  well  to  study  the  history  of  each  as  re- 
vealed thru  official  records. 

What  has  each  candidate  done?  On  important  issues, 
what  is  his  attitude?  Is  he  a  party  man,  or  independ- 
ent? Has  he  initiated  constructive  measures?  Has  he 
defended  important  legislation?  On  international  mat- 
ters, has  he  given  evidence  of  his  realization  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  ivorld  as  well  as  of  a  nation?  In  a  word,  is 
he  reactionary?  Is  he  progressive? 

In  the  following  paragraphs,  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  presidential  candidates  speak  for  them- 
selves on  important  issues,  thru  their  recorded  votes  in 
Congress  and  thru  excerpts  from  speeches  delivered 
both  before  and  after  each  had  accepted  the  nomina- 
tion for  the  presidency. 

James  M.  Cox  entered  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  March  4,  1909.  He  resigned  on  January  8,  1913,  to  be- 
come Governor  of  Ohio.  During  his  term  of  practically 
four  years  as  Congressman  he  introduced  in  the  House 
930  bills  and  joint  resolutions. 

Warren  G.  Harding  entered  the  United  States  Senate 
on  March  4,  1915.  From  that  date  until  the  adjournment 
of  Congress,  June  5,  1920,  five  years,  he  introduced  in 
the  Senate  136  bills  and  joint  resolutions. 

These  measures  are  classifiable  as  follows: 


,c)  I'lHlciu-uiKl  <£  riiiliitrimd 

Warren   G.  Hardins 


1 
12 


Governor  Cox 
(House) 

Pensions    871 

General  pension   bills    2 

Relief  of  organizations  or  individuals..    22 


Senator  Harding 
(Senate) 


27 


Public    buildings    (! 

Miscellaneous  local  bills 

Remove  charges  of  desertion   21 

(Jhange  names  of  vessels    

Restore  to  active  list  of  the  army 1 

Perpetuate  site  of  fort    1 

Medical  Corp  appointment    

Public    G 

Total  number  bills  and  joint  resolutions 

introduced     IKiO  13G 

Of  the  930  measures  presented  in  the  House  by 
Governor  Cox,  871,  93.6  per  cent,  are  pension  bills. 
( This  total  does  not  include  the  two  general  pension 
measures.) 

Of  the  total  number  of  measures  presented  aside 
from  these,  only  six,  or  0.64  per  cent,  could  be  classi- 
fied as  public,  as  distinguished  from  private  or  local — 
an  average  of  1.5  public  bills  per  year. 

Public  measures  introduced  in  the  House  by  Gov- 
ernor Cox  included  bills  or  joint  resolutions  as  follows: 

To  make  trade  agreements  with  foreign  nations. 

To  create  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of 
old  age  civil  pensions. 

To  regulate  employment  of  minor  children  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

To  prevent  the  desecration  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States.  (He  introduced  two  bills  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject.) 

To  distribute  the  surplus  in  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury for  the  improvement  of  public  roads. 

(The  two  general  pension  bills  mentioned  in  the  table 
above  have  a  certain  claim  to  classification  as  public 
bills.  These  provide  for  the  determination  of  length  of 
service  rendered  by  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  for  granting  pensions  to  certain  classes  of 
persons  who  served  in  the  Civil  War  and  in  the  war 
with  Mexico.) 
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©  Keystone  View 

Senator  Harding  looks  much  more  aggres- 
sive in  this  campaign  photograph  than  is 
evident  from  his  Congressional  record. 
During  his  five  years  in  the  Senate  he  has 
been  a  follower,  a  consistent  follower,  of 
Senator  Lodge 


Of  the 
13  6 
measures  pre- 
sented in  the 
Senate  by  Sen- 
ator Harding, 
88,  64.7  per 
cent,  are  pen- 
sion bills. 

Of  the  total 
number  of 
other  measures 
presented  only 
12,  or  8.8  per 
cent,  could  be 
classified  a  s 
public,  as  dis- 
t  i  n  g  u  i  s  h  ed 
from  private 
or  local  —  an 
average  of  2.4 
public  bills  per 
year. 

Public  meas- 
u  r  e  s  i  n  t  r  0- 
duced  in  the 
Senate  by  Sen- 
ator Harding 
included  bills  or 
joint  resolu- 
tionsasfoUows: 


To  encourage  teaching  of  Spanish  in  the  United  States, 

To  provide  for  the  free  use,  for  military  drill,  of  any 
discarded  rifles  to  duly  accredited  camps  of  the  Sons 
of  Veterans  Reserve. 

To  amend  the  act  providing  for  the  prevention  of 
the  extermination  of  fur-bearing  animals  in  Alaska. 
(He  introduced  two  bills  relating  to  this  subject.) 

To  authorize  the  appointment  of  an  American  Battle- 
field Commission. 

To  adjudicate  the  claims  of  Cherokee,  Creek  and 
Seminole  Indians. 

To  provide  for  payment  of  members  of  local  draft 
boards  serving  also  as  clerks  of  such  boards. 

To  provide  for  the  investigation  of  influenza  and  al- 
lied diseases. 

To  amend  the  National  McKinley 
Memorial  Birthplace  Association  Act. 

To  provide  for  a  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  Pilgrims. 

To  provide  for  the  loaning  of  tents 
during  the  summer  months  of  1920  to 
relieve  the  housing  situation. 

To  provide  suitable  memorials  for 
persons  who  lost  their  lives  while  in 
the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  during  the  war  with 
Germany. 

LEAGUE  OF   NATIONS 

On  the  great  international  ques- 

"  tion  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
Governor  Cox  said  in  a  signed  article 
that  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  May  23,  1920: 

"No  one  contends  that  it  [the  Cov- 
enant] is  a  perfect  document,  but  it  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  would 
put  the  loose  ends  of  civilization  to- 
gether now  and  do  more  toward  the 
restoration  of  normal  conditions  in  six 
months'  time  than  can  the  powers  of 


the   earth,   acting   independently,   in  ten  years'   time." 
In  his  speech  of  acceptance,  referring  to  a  possible 
separate  peace  with  Germany,  Governor  Cox  said: 

"This  would  be  the  most  disheartening  event  in  civil- 
ization since  the  Russians  made  their  separate  peace 
with  Germany,  and  infinitely  more  unworthy  on  our 
part  than  it  was  on  that  of  the  Russians.  .  .  . 

"In  short,  America,  refusing  to  enter  the  League  of 
Nations  (now  already  established  by  twenty-nine  na- 
tions) and  bearing  and  deserving  the  contempt  of  the 
world,  would  submit  an  entirely  new  project.  This  act 
would  either  be  regarded  as  arrant  madness,  or  at- 
tempted international  bossism.  .  ,  . 

"These  are  fateful  times.  Organized  government  has 
a  definite  duty  all  over  the  world.  The  house  of  civiliza- 
tion is  to  be  put  in  oi:der.  The  supreme  issue  of  the 
century  is  before  us  and  the  nation  that  halts  and  de- 
lays is  playing  with  fire.  The  finest  impulses  of  human- 
ity, rising  above  national  lines,  merely  seek  to  make  an- 
other war  impossible." 

Quoting  the  position  of  his  party,  as  expressed  in 
the  platform.  Governor  Cox  continued: 

"  'We  advocate  immediate  ratification  of  the  treaty 
without  reservations  which  would  impair  its  essential 
integrity,  but  do  not  oppose  the  acceptance  of  any  reser- 
vation making  clearer  or  more  specific  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  to  the  League  associates.'  " 

He  then  quoted  two  paragraphs  from  his  signed  ar- 
ticle in  the  New  York  Times  giving  his  interpretation 
of  the  Covenant: 

"  'In  giving  its  assent  to  this  treaty  the  Senate  has 
in  mind  the  fact  that  the  League  of  Nations,  which  it 
embodies,  was  devised  for  the  sole  purpose  of  main- 
taining peace  and  comity  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  and  preventing  the  recurrence  of  such  destructive 
conflicts  as  that  thru  which  the  world  has  just  passed. 
The  cooperation  of  the  United  States  with  the  League 
and  its  continuance  as  a  member  thereof  will  naturally 
depend  upon  the  adherence  of  the  League  to  that  funda- 
mental purpose.  .  ,  . 

"  'It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  in  carrying 
out  the  purpose  of  the  League  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  must  at  all  times  act  in  strict  harmony 
with  the  terms  and  intent  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, which  cannot  in  any  way  be  altered  by  the 

treaty-making  power.'  " 
Continuing,  he  said: 
"The  first  duty  of 
the  new  administration 
clearly  will  be  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty.  The 
matter  should  be  ap- 
proached  without 
thought  of  the  bitterness 
of  the  past.  The  public 
verdict  will  have  been 
rendered,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  friend? 
of  world  peace  as  it  will 
be  promoted  by  the 
League  will  have  in  num- 
bers the  constitutional 
requisite  to  favorable 
senatorial  action." 

Concerning  any 
changes  which  would  af- 
fect the  vital  principle  of 
the  League,  Governor 
Cox  said: 

"Unquestioned  friends 
of  the  League  have  made 
other      proposals.      Our 


Clinedinst 

As  a  Congressman  Governor  Cox  is  described  as 
the  facile  politician  inclined  to  an  interest  in  pro- 
gressive policies.  As  Governor  of  Ohio,  however,  he 
has  comprehended  the  problems  of  the  people  and 
has   provided    solutions   for   them 
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i§)  Keyttoni:  Vuir 

Governor  Cox  believes  in  takiiif;  tlie  bull  b>  llie  horns.  In  the 
four  years  that  he  was  a  member  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives 
lie  introtluced  930  bills  and  joint  resolutions,  as  against  163 
sponsored  by  Senator   Harding  during   five   years  in   the   Senate 

platform  clearly  lays  no  bar  against  any  additions  that 
will  be  helpful,  but  it  speaks  in  a  firm  resolution  to 
stand  against  anything  that  disturbs  the  vital  principle. 

"We  hear  it  said  that  interpretations  are  necessary. 
That  may  be  true,  but  they  will  at  least  be  reassuring 
to  many  of  our  citizens,  who  feel  that  in  signing  the 
treaty  there  should  be  no  mental  reservations  that  are 
not  expressed  in  plain  words,  as  a  matter  of  good  faith 
to  our  associates.  Such  interpretations  possess  the  fur- 
ther virtue  of  supplying  a  base  upon  which  agreement 
can  be  reached,  and  agreement,  without  injury  to  the 
Covenant,  is  now  of  pressing  importance." 

Senator  Harding's  record  in  the  Senate  shows 
him  as  voting,  whenever  he  voted  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Treaty,  with  Senator  Lodge  and  his  group. 
On  November  19,  1919,  he  voted  for  the  Lodge  reserva- 
tions. On  March  19,  1920,  when  the  Lodge  re.servations 
were  again  voted  upon.  Senator  Harding  is  recorded  as 
not  voting.  With  Senator  Lodge,  he  voted  in  favor  of 
the  Knox  resolution  declaring  peace  with 
Germany  at  an  end. 

Explaining  his  vote  in  favor  of  ratifica- 
tion with  the  Lodge  reservations,  he  said: 

"I  have  not  liked  this  Treaty;  I  think, 
as  originally  negotiated,  it  is  the  colossal 
blunder  of  all  time;  but  recognizing  the 
aspirations  of  our  own  people  and  the 
people  of  the  world  to  do  something  to- 
ward international  cooperation  for  the  pro- 
motion and  preservation  of  peace  and  a 
more  intimate  and  better  understanding 
between  nations,  I  have  wished  to  make  it 
possible  to  accept  this  Covenant.  .  .  . 

"If  this  ratification  is  made  with  the 
reservations  which  have  been  adopted, 
there  remains  the  skeleton  of  a  league  on 
which  the  United  States  can,  if  it  deems 
it  prudent,  proceed  in  deliberation  and 
cal'71  reflection  toward  the  building  of  an 
international  relationship  which  shall  be 
effective  in  the  future.  .  .  . 

"We  have  traded  away  America's  free- 
dom of  action  in  order  to  establish  a 
.^upergovernment  of  the  world,  and  it  was 
never  intended  to  be  any  less.  I  speak  for 
one  who  is  old-fashioned  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  good  enough  for  me." 

As  presidential  candidate,  in  his  speech 
of  acceptance,  on  July  22,  Senator  Hard- 
ing said: 


"Our  party  means  to  hold  the  heritage  of  American 
nationality  unimpaired  and  unsurrendered. 

"The  world  will  not  misconstrue.  We  do  not  mean  to 
hold  aloof.  We  do  not  mean  to  shun  a  single  responsi- 
bility of  this  republic  to  world  civilization." 

Earlier,  however,  referring  to  aid  for  Armenia,  Sena- 
tor Harding  had  said  in  the  Senate: 

"I  am  not  insensible  to  the  sufferings  of  Armenia. 
.  .  .  But  I  am  thinking  of  America  first.  Safety,  as 
well  as  charity,  begins  at  home.  Selfishness?  No.  It  is 
self-preservation.  Measureless  as  our  resources  are  .  .  . 
we  are  not  strong  enough  to  assume  sponsorship  for 
all  the  oppressed  of  the  world.  .  .  .  We  in  America 
have  the  republic  to  preserve." 

Realizing  that  there  is  an  "insistent  voice"  for  peace 
which  refuses  to  be  silenced,  and  that  this  demand  must 
be  met.  Senator  Harding,  in  his  speech  of  acceptance, 
proposes,  in  these  words,  an  unexplained  "Association 
of  Nations" : 

"Heeding  this  call  and  knowing  as  I  do  the  disposi- 
tion of  Congress,  I  promise  you  formal  and  effective 
peace  so  quickly  as  a  Republican  Congress  can  pass  its 
declaration  for  a  Democratic  executive  to  sign.  .  .  . 

"I  can  speak  unreservedly  of  the  American  aspira- 
tions and  the  Republican  committal  for  an  association 
of  nations,  cooperating  in  sublime  accord,  to  attain  and 
preserve  peace  thru  justice  rather  than  force,  deter- 
mined to  add  security  thru  international  law,  so  clari- 
fied that  no  misconstruction  can  be  possible  without  af- 
fronting world  honor.  .  .  . 

"It  is  better  to  be  the  free  and  disinterested  agent  of 
international  justice  and  advancing  civilization,  with 
the  covenant  of  conscience,  than  be  shackled  by  a  writ- 
ten compact  which  surrenders  our -freedom  of  action  and 
gives  a  military  alliance  the  right  to  proclaim  Amer- 
ica's duty  to  the  world.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  With  a  Senate  advising  as  the  Constitution  con- 
templates,  I  would  hopefully  approach  the  nations  of 
Europe  and  of  the  earth,  proposing  that  understanding 
which  makes  us  a  willing  participant  in  the  consecra- 
tion of  nations  to  a  new 
relationship,     to     commit 
the   moral    forces   of   the 
world,   America   included, 
to  peace  and  international 
justice,  still  leaving  Amer- 
ica free,  independent  and 
self-reliant,    but    offering 
friendship      to      all      the 
world." 

On  August  28,  in  a 
"front-porch"  speech.  Sen- 
ator Harding  made  a  pub- 
lic pronouncement  con- 
cerning the  League,  and 
stated  his  latest  position 
on  the  "Association  of 
Nations" : 

"It  is  not  uncommon," 
said  he,  "for  the  advo- 
cates of  the  League  of 
Versailles  to  contrast  un- 
favorably The  Hague  tri- 
bunal upon  the  ground 
that  the  tribunal  'lacks 
teeth.' 

"Very  well,  then,  let's 
put  teeth  into  it.  If,  in  the 
failed  League  of  Ver- 
sailles there  can  be  found 
machinery  which  the  tri- 
[Continued  on  page   355 
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Senator  Harding  is  not  thrilled  by  such  issues 
as  Prohibition  and  Woman  Suffrage.  Toward 
them  his  attitude  has  wavered.  But  there  is  one 
thing  on  which  his  mind  is  quite  made  up — he 
is  for  America  first,  foremost  and  all  the  time 


Go  North,  Young  Man! 

A  Message  from  the  United  States  Government  to  the  American  People 

By  John  Barton  Payne 

Secretary  of  the  Interior 


ALASKA'S  imports  and  her  exports,  the  meas- 
ure of  her  trade  with  the  world  outside,  have 
fallen  off.  Her  white  population  has  dropped 
from  50,000  in  1915  to  36,000  in  1920.  These 
are  not  the  signs  of  a  healthy  Alaskan  development. 
What  is  the  matter  with  Alaska? 

I  had  been  asked  the  question  so  often  that  I  de- 
cided to  go  to  Alaska  and  search  for  the  answer.  It  is, 
there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  Alaska.  Alaska  has 
gold,  coal,  copper,  oil,  lumber  and  food  products  in 
abundance.  The  United  States  needs  these  things — 
needs  them  badly.  The  Alaskan  storehouse  is  there 
waiting  to  be  unlocked.  It  cannot  unlock  itself.  Only  the 
United  States  can  turn  the  key. 

What  does  Alaska  need  to  make  its  riches  available 
for  our  use?  Principally  it  needs  men — men  of  the 
right  kind  who  will  go  to  Alaska  and  stay  there  and 
work  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  country.  And  men  need 
women.  The  thirty-six  thousand  whites  now  there — no 
more  than  the  population  of  a  small  American  city — are 
not  equal  to  the  task  of  developing  a  territory  one-fifth 
the  area  of  the  entire  United  States. 

The  war  took  from  Alaska  3000  of  her  best — her 
youngest  and  her  hardiest— men  to  fight  in  the  armies 
of  the  United  States.  Other  thousands  were  attracted 
back  to  the  states  by  the  high  wages  being  paid  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  shipyards  and  other  war  industries.  The 
shortage  of  labor  boosted  wages  in  Alaska  and  gold 
could  not  be  mined 
with  the  same  profit 
as  before.  Copper 
mining  took  up  the 
men  who  could  no 
longer  find  employ- 
ment in  the  gold 
fields,  but  with  the 
■ending  of  the  war 
and  the  fall  in  cop- 
per prices  these  op- 
erations slackened. 
The  war  was  not 
good  for  Alaska. 
War  never  helps  in 
the  development  of 
frontier  territory. 

Alaska  needs  an 
understanding  of  her 
present  problems  by 
the  people  and  the 
Government  of  the 
United  States.  When 
the  men  and  women 
of  this  country  un- 
derstand her  prob- 
lems  and  know 
her  opportunities, 
Alaska  will  not  want 
for  development. 

The  romantic  pic- 
ture that  has  been 
painted  of  Alaska, 
showing  it  as  a  land 
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Red  top  grass  which  in  the  United 
States  grows  to  a  hight  of  eighteen 
inches,  in  Alaska  often  attains  a 
growth  of  six  feet  and  three  inches. 
I    gathered    this    sheaf    myself 


International 

Lest     Alaska    forget    their    visit,    sailors    from     the     Destroyer 

"McCawley"    swung    from    the    high    cliff    at    the    entrance    of 

Skagway   Harhor   and   painted   the    name    of    their    ship    on    the 

cliff's  sides 

of  ice  and  snow  where  only  the  hardiest  gold  hunters 
can  survive,  has  done  incalculable  injury  to  Alaska  and 
greatly  retarded  its  development.  America  needs  a  new 
picture  of  this  half-forgotten  land.  A  trip  to  Alaska  is 
a  revelation.  Alaska  is  a  picture. 

Less  than  two  days  out  of  Seattle  the  destroyer 
upon  which  I  traveled  with  Secretary  Daniels  put  in  at 
Ketchikan.  From  there  we  followed  the  narrow  strip 
of  coast  belonging  to  the  United  States  a  distance  of 
some  five  hundred  miles  to  Yakutat  Bay,  stopping  on 
the  way  at  Juneau,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  coast  towns 
and  the  capital  of  Alaska.  We  saw  a  most  unusual  coast 
line,  indented  with  hundreds  of  bays  whose  waters  were 
deep  and  filled  with  fish.  The  mountains  we  could  see 
were  covered  up  to  the  timber  line  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  spruce,  with  some  hemlock  and  a  little  cedar 
mixed  in.  In  the  low  places  there  was  birch  and  cotton- 
wood. 

In  Yakutat  Bay  there  was  a  little  ice,  broken  off  from 
the  glaciers  that  line  its  shores,  but  elsewhere  none. 
There  was  snow  only  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  The 
valleys  were  filled  with  wild  flowers.  We  watched  the 
amazing  Malaspina  glacier  for  hours.  It  comes  right 
down  to  the  water  and  extends  in  an  unbroken  line  for 
sixty  miles  along  the  coast. 

From  the  deck  of  the  destroyer  one  morning  when 
the  mist  cleared  we  got  our  first  view  of  Mount  St. 
Elias,  rearing  its  snow  covered  head  into  the  heavens, 
18,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  this  peak 
the  Alaskan-Canadian  border  runs  straight  north  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  Superlatives  are  inadequate  to  de- 
scribe its  beauty.  Unlike  the  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, which  are  viewed  from  an  elevation  of  5000  to 
6000  feet.  Mount  St.  Elias  rises  straight  from  the  sea, 
and  its  grandeur  is  thereby  enhanced.  Were  there  no 
others,  this  sight  alone  would  amply  repay  the  tourist 
for  the  journey. 

Alaska  lies  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsula,  but  no  greater  mistake  could  be  made 
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than  to  judge  its  climate  by  the  map.  What  the  Gulf 
Stream  does  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Norway, 
the  Japan  current  does  for  the  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska. 
The  ice  is  out  of  the  rivers  by  the  end  of  May,  The  days 
are  very  long  so  that  the  growing  season,  while  short  in 
months,  is  i-elatively  long  in  hours. 

There  are  two  well  developed  farming  areas,  the 
Matanuska  region  near  Anchorage  and  the  territory 
tributary  to  Fairbanks.  It  is  of  these  sections  and  the 
"sour  dough"  farmers  who  inhabit  them  that  I  am 
thinking  principally  when  I  speak  of  Alaska's  need  for 
women.  These  men  in  most  instances  did  not  go  to 
Alaska  to  farm.  They  went  to  dig  gold  and  make  a  quick 
get-away.  Tho  they  were  unsuccessful  as  prospectors 
they  liked  Alaska  and  settled  down  to  farming  there. 
The  most  of  them  are  unmarried.  They  need  wives. 

The  most  of  the  produce  of  Alaskan  farms  is  used 
for  home  consumption.  The  soil  is  very  rich.  In  the  val- 
leys and  on  the  hillsides  wheat,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat 
and  vegetables  thrive.  Potatoes  are  raised  in  particu- 
larly large  quantities.  I  gathered  and  was  photographed 
with  a  sheaf  of  red  top  grass.  In  the  United  States  this 
forage  crop  grows  to  a  hight  of  eighteen  inches.  In 
Alaska  it  attains  a  growth  of  six  feet  three  inches. 

The  mineral  resources  awaiting  exploitation  in  Alaska 
are  enormous.  There  has  been  intensive  development 
only  in  the  gold  fields.  Traveling  on  the  Government 
railroad  up  from  Seward,  Secretary  Daniels  and  I  in- 
spected several  coal  mining  properties  in  the  Matanuska 
region. 

We  were  particularly  interested  in  the  Chickaloon 
project,  where  a  Congressional  appropriation  of  $1,000,- 
000  is  being  used  to  dig  coal  for  the  navy.  The  coal  is 
equal  in  quality  to  the  Pocahontas  variety  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, tho  much  of  it  has  to  be  washed.  In  the  Nenana 
field,  north  of  this,  there  is  a  vein  of  lignite  thirty  feet 
thick.  A  railroad  car  can  be  run  into  the  mine  and  the 
coal  taken  out  with  a  steam  shovel. 

The  establishment  of  a  coaling  station  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands  for  naval  and  merchant  vessels  is  feasible. 
Alaska's  mines  will  be  able  with  further  development 
it  is  believed  to  supply  the  coal  needed  for  shipping  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  By  coaling  at  the  Aleutian  Islands 
each  8800  ton  vessel  sailing  to  or  from  the  Orient  can 
add  more  than  1000  tons  to  its  space  available  for  cargo. 
Approximately  $40,000  would  be  added  to  the  earnings 


of  each  such  vessel  on  every  round  trip,  and  with  five 
round  trips  a  year,  the  increased  earnings  for  each  ves- 
sel per  year  would  amount  to  some  $200,000. 

One  of  Alaska's  most  pressing  needs  is  additional 
transportation  facilities.  Freight  and  passenger  rates 
have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  two  American  and 
one  Canadian  steamship  companies  serving  Alaska  since 
1914.  Lower  ocean  rates  and  a  more  regular  and  ef- 
ficient service  are  essential  to  Alaska's  further  devel- 
opment. To  this  end  the  American  steamship  lines 
should  at  once  be  consolidated  into  one,  since  there  is 
no  competition,  and  the  Shipping  Board  should  give  at- 
tention to  providing  additional  vessels  in  the  spring 
and  fall  when  traflSc  is  heavy.  With  improvements  in 
water  transportation  there  will  come  an  improvement 
in  the  mail  service  to  and  from  Alaska,  which  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  connection  with  its  further  in- 
dustrial development. 

Another  urgent  need  is  the  immediate  construction 
of  additional  wagon  roads  and  trails,  in  order  that  the 
products  of  the  interior  regions  may  be  brought  in  in- 
creased volume  to  the  Govern-  [Continued  on  page  353 
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Traveling  on  the  Government   railroad   up   from  Seward,  Secre- 
tary Daniels    (left^    and   1   inspected   several   coal  mining  proper- 
ties in  the  Matanuska  region.  In  one  of  the  mines  coal  could  he 
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Alaska    has    gold,    coal,    copper,    oil,    lumber    and    food    products    in    abundance — all    waiting    additional    transportation    facilities. 
Congress    would    be    justified    in    making    an    appropriation    of    81,000,000  for  road  construction  in  Alaska 
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A  Billion  Dollar  Banl 


i 


By  Edward  Earle  Purinton 


WHAT  is  your  bank  good 
for?  Do  you  bank  on 
it,  or  just  in  it?  Have 
you  formed  the  wise 
habit  of  consulting  your  banker,  in 
crises  or  concerning  problems  of 
business  finance  and  personal  for- 
tune? When  you  need  authentic 
facts  of  a  commercial  nature,  do 
you  look  to  your  bank  for  them? 
Did  you  ever  undertake  to  find  in 
how  many  respects  the  closer  coop- 
eration of  your  bank  might  be  val- 
uable to  you? 

These  questions  are  born  of  ex- 
perience. Having  been  called  upon 
to  advise  many  classes  of  people  on 
many  kinds  of  business  problems, 
we  have  been  amazed  to  discover 
how  few  people  know  what  a  bank 
is  really  for,  and  how  it  can  serve 
them  to  best  advantage.  The  only 
solid  base  for  any  man's  career  is 
the  right  use  of  the  right  banking 
connection;  so  the  matter  is  vital, 
and  universal.  The  modern  bank  is  no  longer  just  a 
bank.  It  is  also  a  bureau  of  commercial  information, 
professional  service,  community  activity  and  trade  ex- 
pansion. Some  way  or  other,  everybody  needs  the  help 
it  can  offer. 

This  new  type  of  bank  is  exclusively  American. 
Founded  and  perfected  in  New  York,  it  is  regarded  both 
an  ideal  conception  and  a  working  model  of  banking 
operations  by  thousands  of  astute  financiers  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe.  Due  -chiefly  to  this  example,  the  growing 
power  of  the  American  banker  is  to  be  one  of  the  main 
factors  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  world. 

A  social  financier  is  a  banker  who  capitalizes  his  ex- 
perience for  the  joint  benefit  of  society  as  a  whole  and 
his  bank  in  particular.  He  is  the  new  combination  of 
statesman  and  business  man,  with  a  moral  and  a  finan- 
cial vision  equally  powerful.  The  bank  of  this  type  of 
banker  is  the  coming  bulwark  of  business. 

Founders  and  exemplars  of  the  new  science  of  social 
financiering,  the  heads  of  The  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  are  now  bankers  to  the  world.  The  bank,  to- 
gether with  the  International  Banking  Corporation 
(which  it  owns),  has  a  total  of  eighty-four  foreign 
branches,  and  the  combined  deposits  of  the  two  organi- 
zations were,  at  the  time  the  last  statement  of  condi- 
tions was  published,  slightly  less  than  $890,000,000. 
The  total  number  of  men  and  women  required  to  conduct 
the  business  of  The  National  City  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Banking  Corporation  and  The  National  City 
Company  is  no  less  than  6500. 
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The  National  City  Bank — "one  of  the  most 
human  business  institutions  in  New  York" 


The  National  City  Bank's  total 
resources  of  more  than  one  billion 
dollars  show  an  increase  in  excess 
of  6000  per  cent  in  the  past  forty 
years,  and  now  exceed  those  of  any 
other  bank  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. 

A  picture  of  the  world-wide  or- 
ganization of  The  National  City 
i:>ank  may  be  had  thus :  Imagine  all 
the  buildings  occupied  by  the 
branches  of  the  bank  and  the  offices 
of  The  National  City  Company  set 
side  by  side  along  Wall  Street  with 
the  head  office  of  the  bank,  and  you 
would  find  the  street  filled  on  both 
sides  from  Trinity  Church  to  the 
East  River,  a  distance  of  about  a 
third  of  a  mile.  As  for  branches, 
they  are  located  all  the  way  from 
Spain  to  South  Africa,  from  India 
to  France,  from  Panama  to  China. 
Last  year  thirty-two  new  branches 
were  opened  in  foreign  countries 
to  assist  the  world-wide  expansion 
being  made  in  American  trade. 

Features  of  note  in  the  construction  of  the  building 
were  disclosed  by  a  personal  visit  to  the  bank.  The  floor 
space  occupied  for  banking  purposes  is  nearly  150,000 
square  feet.  The  approach  is  formed  by  sixteen  solid 
granite  columns  weighing  over  forty  tons  each,  and  the 
entrance  to  the  banking  room  is  guarded  by  two  solid 
bronze  doors  weighing  3300  pounds  each.  The  marble 
walls,  bronze  trimmings  and  mahogany  furnishings 
produce  an  effect  singularly  harmonious,  beautiful  and 
restful — as  unlike  Wall  Street  as  could  be  imagined. 

Practically  every  piece  of  furniture  was  specially  de- 
signed, when  the  bank  moved  into  its  new  quarters,  to 
meet  the  special  requirements  of  the  department  using 
it.  The  entire  floor  is  left  clear,  no  desk  or  counter  being 
less  than  ten  inches  above  the  floor.  The  sanitary  cove 
at  the  rear  of  all  standing  desks  and  counters  prevents 
the  accumulation  of  dust,  and  the  loss  of  checks  or 
papers  falling  behind  the  desk.  No  roll-top  desks  are 
used  in  the  working  quarters  of  the  bank. 

A  total  of  432  telephones  puts  any  official  or  depart- 
ment in  immediate  touch  with  any  other.  Checks,  drafts 
and  small  papers,  carried  by  a  pneumatic  tube  system  of 
the  vacuum  type,  reach  in  a  few  seconds  any  one  from 
any  other  of  thirty-two  departments  equipped  thus  for 
instantaneous  transfer  of  communications.  The  bank 
employs  telegraph  and  cable  operators,  who  take,  on 
wires  leased  from  the  Western  Union  and  Postal  Tele- 
graph Companies,  all  messages  reaching  New  York  from 
any  part  of  the  world  between  9  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m..  thus 
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saving  much  valuable  time   in   important  transactions. 

The  main  vault  contains  400  tons  of  steel  and  seven- 
ty-five tons  of  fireproofing,  the  entrance  to  each  com- 
partment being  a  sixteen-ton  circular  door  swung  on 
perfectly  adjusted  two-ton  hinges.  The  vault  is  built 
of  steel  armor  plate,  interspersed  with  wire-mesh  cloth, 
which  forms  complete  insulation  for  electric  protection. 
The  vault  is  raised  several  feet  on  piers  of  brick  and 
cement,  covered  with  white  enameled  tile,  the  view 
underneath  being  unobstructed,  and  the  space  enclosed 
by  a  grille.  A  steam  pipe  with  nozzles  at  frequent 
intervals  lies  under  a  grating  surrounding  the  vault; 
in  case  of  attack,  superheated  steam  from  distant  parts 
of  the  building  would  be  turned  on  and  completely 
envelop  the  vault  in  a  few  moments. 

A  financial  and  statistical  library,  considered  by  au- 
thorities the  most  practical  and  comprehensive  of  its 
kind,  occupies  2,000  square  feet,  and  puts  all  items  of 
essential  information  at  the  immediate  disposal  of 
Bank  officials.  A  card  index  of  24  trays  gives  refer- 
ences to  magazine  articles  on  various  commodities,  and 
facts  of  interest  on  all  countries  of  the  world — their 
finances,  economic  phases,  natural  resources,  industrial 
developments,  transportation  facilities.  A  card  cata- 
log of  60  trays,  referring  to  books  and  pamphlets,  fur- 
nishes not  only  a  guide  to  authors  and  topics  but  a 
synopsis  of  treatment  often  down  to  a  paragraph,  so 
keen  is  the  analysis.  Material  available  on  about  90,000 
corporations,  domestic  and  foreign,  covers  balance 
sheets,  indentures,  circulars,  listing  statements  and 
newspaper  clippings,  also  magazine  articles  from  other 
countries. 

The  general  impression  is  that  only  factories  keep 
a  double  shift  of  employees  working  day  and  night,  but 
this  Bank,  like  a  factory,  needs  a  regular  night  force 
of  more  than  100  people  to  handle  checks  between  mid- 
night and  8  a.  m.,  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  many 
thousands  of  checks  received  during  the  twenty-four 
hours  come  at  night.  The  checks  are  not  endorsed  by 
hand,  but  are  put  through  a  machine  which  stamps 
endorsements  noiselessly,  and  so  rapidly  that  all  checks 
are  re^dy  for  the  Clearing  House  the  next  morning. 


These  are  some  of  the  lionies  owned  by  emiiluMp-  ut  the  National 

City   Bank  thru  the  bank's  housing  plan,  which  permits  men   to 

pay    for    their    liomes    at    easy    rates 


The  National  City  Bank  resembles  a  roUege  as  well  as  a  business. 

These  men,  for  instance,  are  working  in  its  research  laboratory 

which  puts  the  material  of  actual  economics  and  finance  at  the 

disposal  of  the  student 

The  Bank  resembles  a  college  too.  In  its  own  struc- 
ture it  maintains  a  laboratory  and  study  rooms,  for  the 
benefit  of  college  students  who,  nominated  by  American 
college  heads  because  of  unusual  ability,  come  to  the 
Bank  during  summer  vacations,  rotate  through  various 
departments,  and  are,  upon  graduation,  assigned  to 
positions  in  the  foreign  branches.  Members  of  this 
College  Training  Class  may  be  seen  working  out  in  the 
laboratory  the  identical  problems  in  finance,  economics, 
and  business  procedure  that  they  will  have  to  face  ulti- 
mately as  members  of  the  Bank's  regular  staff. 

The  institution  is  probably  the  most  human  of  any 
banking  house  in  the  world.  It  is  a  living  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  a  concern,  or  a  man,  can 
be  dignified  without  being  distant,  and  stable  without 
being  stolid.  The  current  delusion  that  a  financier  is 
a  cold,  hard,  mathematical  machine  was  never  more 
quickly  routed  than  by  a  scrutiny  of  this  organization. 

A  small,  but  eloquent,  incident.  While  we  were  talk- 
ing with  a  department-head,  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
came  in,  smiling,  to  ask  for  a  special  stenographer. 
The  department  head,  also  smiling,  turned  to  a  young 
lady  typist  nearby,  and  said:  "Miss  A.,  will  you  please 
work  with  Mr.  B.  for  a  little  while?"  Get  that. 
"Please  work  with"  the  Vice-President.  Not  "Go  and 
take  dictation  from"  the  Vice-President.  The  way  to 
have  your  employees  courteous  to  your  patrons  is  to 
be  courteous  to  your  employees.  The  messenger  boys 
of  the  Bank  are  little  gentlemen — wonder  of  wonders; 
— and  they  move  instantly  and  eagerly  to  obey  orders 
— miraculous  but  true.  The  highest  officials  are  al- 
ways ready  to  serve  you ;  and,  while  doing  it,  they 
forget  to  impress  you  with  a  sense  of  their  own  im- 
portance. The  world's  largest  banking  house  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  obliging  long  before  it 
was  the  largest.  The  connection  is  obvious.  The  cor- 
poration that  expects  to  grow  must  first  get  over  being 
grumpy,  haughty,  mercenary. 

The  treatment  of  employees  compels  attention  first, 
partly  because  it  is  most  unusual,  partly  because  the 
essentials  of  the  system  are  available  to  any  large 
business  house,  located  anywhere,  doing  any  kind  of 
work.  The  best  products  of  the  world's  business  lead- 
ers are  not  the  goods  they  sell,  or  even  the  services  they 
offer,  but  are  the  demonstrations  they  give  to  other 
business  men  of  the  most  valuable  ways  to  use  applied 
psychology,  sociology,  research,  ethics  and  economics 
in  the  solution  of  the  problems  affecting  employees. 
What  a  man  makes  or  does  is  relatively  unimportant; 
hoiv  he  makes  it  or  does  it  helps  or  hinders  the  whole 
world.  Because  every  superior  [Continued  on  page  3^9 


What  Shape  Shall  the  League  Take? 

By  Talcott  Williams 


THE  concept  of  a  Union  of  Nations  has  in  five  years 
won  a  place  and  prospect  no  one  deemed  possible 
when  a  small  group,  a  little  over  a  hundred  strong, 
met  at  Independence  Hall,  in  June,  1915,  and  organized  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace,  in  order  to  educate  American 
public  opinion  to  be  ready  for  a  new  world  order  based  on 
nations  organized  and  allied  for  peace  instead  of  for 
war. 

Press,  public  and  Government  then  treated  the  step  as 
desirable,  but  visionary.  Today,  five  years  later,  a  League 
of  Nations  in  Europe  is  in  being,  functioning,  but  it  has 
not  been  effective  in  stopping  war  between  Poland  and  Rus- 
sia. In  this  country  both  leading  political  parties  and  both 
their  candidates  are  committed  to  a  permanent  "society  of 
free  nations  or  an  association  of  free  nations  or  a  league 
of  free  nations,  animated  by  considerations  of  right  and 
justice,"  to  quote  the  utterance  of  Senator  Harding,  candi- 
date of  the  Republican  party,  of  the  two  parties  least  fa- 
voring the  League  so  far  as  its  present  leaders  are  con- 
cerned, yet  steadily  forced  by  events  and  opinion  to  present 
a  plan  for  a  League  by  the  manifest  pressure  of  public 
opinion  and  the  peril  of  defeat. 

Some  organization  of  nations  is  today  the  paramount 
issue,  as  w-as  the  disappearance  of  slavery  three-score  years 
ago.  Suppose  by  mid-September,  1860,  all  parties  and  can- 
didates were  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  principle  but 
differed  as  to  the  steps,  how  much  more  wisely  could  free- 
dom have  come,  how  much  safer,  saner  and  surer  the  steps 
toward  the  ultimate  result,  how  much  better  our  race  prob- 
lem today  than  after  war  and  the  loss  of  1,000,000  lives  I 

The  issue  is  no  longer  League  or  no  League,  as  the  sup- 
porters of  world  peace  above  any  party  success  feared.  Tho 
question  is  what  shape  the  League  shall  take.  On  every 
member  of  either  dominant  party  rests  the  responsibility  of 
making  certain  that  his  party  stands  for  an  effective 
League.  Steadily  the  two  plans  approach  each  other.  Those 
who  are  for  some  League  hold  the  balance  of  power.  Their 
task  and  duty  is  to  cast  their  votes  for  the  party  which  pre- 
sents the  better  plan.  Neither  party  has  reached  its  final 
position  and  every  candidate,  President,  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative, must  be  brought  to  a  record. 

When  the  Wilson  League  was  the  only  League,  no  path 
was  open  but  its  support.  T"he  Versailles  Covenant  is  cer- 
tain to  be  amended.  Europe  agrees  to  that.  If  Governor 
Cox  is  elected,  he  cannot  secure  ratification  without  conces- 
sions to  Republican  senators.  If  Senator  Harding  becomes 
President  his  "creation  of  an  international  association  for 
conference  and  a  world  court  whose  verdicts  upon  justici- 
able questions,  this  country,  in  common  with  all  nations, 
would  be  both  able  and  willing  to  uphold,"  would  need 
Democratic  votes  to  go  into  effect. 

The  old  isolation  of  America  in  1914  cannot  return.  Sen- 
ator Harding  explicitly  denies  in  his  speech  of  August  28 
that  he  has  "any  expectation  of  finding  it  necessary  or  ad- 
visable to  negotiate  a  separate  peace  with  Germany."  The 
Versailles  Treaty  as  to  peace  will  therefore  stand,  whoever 
is  elected  President.  The  issue  is  whether  tho  Versailles 
Covenant  shall  shift  from  emphasis  on  a  council,  executive 
in  its  functions,  to  a  court  judicial  in  its  action.  Either 
affords  a  basis  for  world  peace  and  world  organization,  and 
the  issue  is  over  amendment  and  not  elimination. 

The  practical  difficulty  with  the  Wilson  League  is  that 
its  Council  has  broken  down  in  action  during  the  past  year, 
because  even  the  Entente  Allies  could  not  agree  and  so 
secure  a  unanimous  vote.  As  Lloyd  George  said  in  Parlia- 
ment within  a  month,  the  League  Council  could  not  prevent 
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war  between  Poland  and  Russia  because  it  could  not  agree 
and  its  members  had  to  agree  unanimously  in  order  to  act 
at  all.  France  wanted  Poland  to  attack.  England  did  not. 
Nothing  doing.  Suppose  in  1914  the  same  League  and  the 
same  Council  had  been  in  existence,  with  Gei'many,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  Russia  as  members.  No  vote  could  have 
been  secured  to  advise  the  members  of  the  League  to  pro- 
tect Serbia  against  Austria.  Germany  would  have  blocked 
action.  The  only  issues  on  which  a  majority  of  the  Council 
can  act  are  questions  of  procedure,  making  a  report  on  a 
difference  between  members  of  the  League,  and  adding  new 
members  to  the  Council  on  the  majority  action  of  the  As- 
.«embly,  and  some  treaty  issues.  All  other  action  must  be 
unanimous  to  be  effective — Articles  IV,  V,  XV. 

The  articles  drawn  by  the  League  Commission,  of  which 
Mr.  Elihu  Root  is  the  head,  for  a  new  international  court 
are  practically  an  amendment  to  the  Covenant.  They  have 
taken  the  Hague  Court,  given  it  a  permanent  membership, 
stated  sessions,  defined  its  jurisdiction,  and  given  it  all  the 
powers  needed,  except  explicit  provision  for  "upholding" 
its  decisions.  Senator  Harding  proposes  to  put  force  behind 
this  Court.  The  Covenant  of  Versailles  does  not  do  this  for 
the  court  it  proposes.  England  is  probably  opposed  to  such 
action  because,  on  the  maritime  rights  of  peaceful  traders 
at  sea,  the  British  Empire  is  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the 
v.orld  and  to  the  decisions  that  any  international  court  is 
likely  to  reach  as  to  the  rights  of  neutral  ships  at  sea  dur- 
ing war.  Other  great  powers  have  their  doubts.  The  lesser 
powers  over  the  world,  even  in  Latin-America,  feel  safer 
with  a  court  than  with  a  council. 

THIS  is  for  the  same  I'eason  that  a  great  body  of  public 
opinion  in  this  country  prefers  a  court  as  the  pivot  of 
the  League  instead  of  a  Council.  Lawyers  are  apt  to  feel 
that  way.  Tlie  drift  of  our  public  law,  constitutional  and 
statute,  favors  courts.  In  England,  the  ministry  and  Parlia- 
ment have  final  power.  With  us  the  courts  have  the  last 
word,  "to  the  end  that  this  may  be  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men."  Every  journalist  learns  the  respect  that 
exists  in  this  country  for  the  laws,  the  Constitution  and 
the  courts,  and  all  three  are  in  their  turn  responsive  to  the 
people. 

A  council  is,  however,  indispensable  as  a  clearing-house 
of  opinion  and  policy  between  the  five  great  nations  that 
now  rule  the  world — the  seven,  when  Germany  and  Russia 
take  their  place  in  it  after  it  is  clear  that  both  are  repre- 
sentative republics.  Besides  this  clearing  house  of  power 
and  policy,  it  is  as  indispensable  that  any  "league,  associa- 
tion or  agreement"  shall  also  furnish  a  clearing-house  for 
progress  in  international  law  and  its  adjudication,  as  well 
as  in  international  reforms  and  the  relations  which  call  for 
common  action  between  the  nations. 

The  conferences,  organizations  and  commissions  provided 
by  the  Covenant,  which  have  already  begun  to  deal  with 
armaments,  labor,  finance,  colonies,  sanitation,  marine  af- 
fairs, international  rivers  and  canals,  children,  the  sup- 
pression of  international  prostitution  (the  white  slave 
trade),  traffic  in  arms,  alcohol  and  opium  with  backward 
lands,  and  much  else,  are  as  important  as  either  the  Coun- 
cil or  the  Court.  The  votes  in  the  Republican  Senate  and 
House  against  the  Labor  Conference  in  the  League  are 
blunders,  born  of  the  scheme,  policy  and  action  of  the 
American  and  English  labor  unions,  blunderers  also.  Votes 
are  being  gained  every  hour  by  the  Republican  platform 
plank  for  free  labor,  by  the  smiling  and  triumphant  remind- 
ers   of    railroad    conductors    to    passengers    that    travelers 
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must  pay  more  for  ticket  and  berth,  because  the  railroad 
unions  propose  to  work  less  and  get  more  pay.  This  is  cited 
from  personal  experience  in  a  "trip  of  3000  miles  just  as 
the  last  advance  took  place. 

Nothing  is  worse  for  labor  than  this  attitude,  but  it  must 
not  be  allowed  to  postpone  or  prevent  the  international 
treatment  of  disarmament,  labor  and  the  subjects  just 
named.  American  children  can  never  be  protected  from  ex- 
ploited child  labor  until  no  child  the  world  around  works  be- 
fore fourteen.  The  only  effective  Christian,  Christlike  way 
to  avoid  the  competition  of  cheap  labor  is  to  make  it  our 
national  aim  to  have  no  such  labor  anywhere.  This  can  only 
be  gained  by  international  action,  conducted  on  a  perma- 
nent basis. 

Labor  to  make  this  coming  organization  perfect  by  get- 
ting League  and  other  organizations  to  put  questions  to 
candidates  for  President,  Representatives  and  Senators. 
Write  yourself,  if  you  can  get  no  one  to  act  with  you,  par- 
ticularly if  your  state  or  district  is  close. 

Senator  Harding  must  define  what  he  means  by  "uphold- 
ing" the  international  court  he  proposes.  Governor  Cox 
cannot  be  silent  as  to  whether  he  favors  such  a  court,  pro- 
posed by  but  not  in  the  Covenant.  What  compromizes  will 
he  offer  on  the  Covenant,  or  will  he  defeat  it,  a&  President 
Wilson  did,  by  refusing  any  substantive  change,  bringing 
another  deadlock?  How  does  he  stand  on  the  League  Labor 
Commission?  Does  he  want  its  American  representatives 
chosen  by  labor  unions  or  by  Federal  officers  chosen  by  the 
people?  How  does  Senator  Harding  stand  on  these  various 
commissions,  and  particularly  on  the  Military  Commission 
for  reducing  armaments? 

He  is  wholly  wrong  is  proposing  that  the  United  States 
i^hall  cease  preparing  Hayti  and  Santo  Domingo  for  self- 
government  as  it  did  Cuba,  so  successfully  that  England  is 
following  our  example  in  Cuba  for  Egypt. 

White  Collars  and  Red  Choler 

THE  Reign  of  Terror  in   Russia  came  to  an  end  when 
the  laundry  workers  went  on  strike.  There  were  thence- 
forth no  more  "white  collar  men"  to  be  put  to  death. 

A  Simple  Problem  in  Finance 

IF  a  man  owes  a  debt  that  he  cannot  pay,  cannot  even 
keep  up  the  interest  on  account  of  financial  embar- 
rassment— and  if  the  man  owned  a  large  tract  of  un- 
developed land  that  he  had  to  pay  taxes  on  but  could 
not  work  for  lack  of  men  and  money — would  it  not  be 
good  sense  for  him  to  sell,  or  if  he  did  not  want  to  part 
with  it,  to  lease  the  land  to  his  creditor  who  was  well  able 
to  work  it  and  could  so  recover  his  loan  and  relieve  the 
debtor? 

That  anyhow  is  the  way  the  problem  would  be  solved  by 
one  of  the  foremost  economists  of  the  world.  Professor 
Charles  Gide  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  University  of  Paris. 
He  points  out  (in  France  exterieure  of  June  6,  1920) 
that  it  would  be  "the  wisest  of  policies"  and  "a  master 
stroke  of  finance"  for  Fi-ance  to  dispose  of  some  of  her  sur- 
plus colonial  possessions  to  the  United  States  or  England, 
which  could  profit  by  them  and  could  cancel  a  correspond- 
ing part  of  the  French  debt.  He  forestalls  the  objection  that 
the  alienation  of  territory  would  be  derogatory  to  French 
pride  by  suggesting  that  the  mandate  plan  be  brought  into 
play,  that  the  French  flag  continue  to  fly  over  the  terri- 
tory while  the  creditor  be  given  a  mandate  to  administer 
and  develop  it. 

France  owes  the  United  States  over  $3,000,000,000,  for 
loans  made  to  her  during  the  war.  We  feel  too  much  sym- 
pathy for  her  undeserved  misfortune  to  press  her  for  pay- 
ment even  if  we  should  never  get  it.  But  France  owns 
one  of  the  Guianas,  Cayenne;  as  large  as  New  York  State 
and  much  more  fertile ;    largely  uninhabited,  uncultivated. 


undeveloped,  unexplored;  utilized  merely  as  a  convict  col- 
ony and  costing  the  French  Government  $1,000,000  a  year 
to  keep  up. 

But  Guiana  is  nearer  to  the  United  States  than  France. 
It  produces  what  we  need  most,  rubber  and  sugar,  lum 
ber  and  rice.  With  American  capital  and  American  enter 
prize  it  would  be  productive  and  profitable,  greatly  to  the 
relief  of  France,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  America, 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  sparse  and  poverty-stricken 
populations.  Why  should  not  Uncle  Sam  offer  to  buy  the 
land  or  lease  it  on  shares? 

The  Senate  Despotism 

By  Norman  Hapgood 

THROWING  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  is  not  diffi- 
cult. The  Republicans  in  this  campaign,  having  no 
issue  at  all  except  the  desire  to  get  into  office,  have 
been  compelled  to  take  every  stand,  no  matter  how  un- 
worthy, that  would  gather  together  the  disaffected  groups: 
those  Irish  who  wish  to  entangle  us  in  controversies  with 
Great  Britain;  those  Germans  who  think  the  best  way  for 
Germany  to  get  out  of  her  obligations,  just  and  unjust,  is 
to  upset  the  League  of  Nations;  those  negroes  in  our 
northern  cities  who  would  like  to  have  the  tragic  race 
problem  again  made  part  of  politics,  as  in  the  days  of 
carpet-bagging  and  the  famous  Lodge  Force  Bill;  thos*- 
few  big  special  interests  that  hope  again  to  rule  in  Was' 
ington  as  they  ruled  in  the  days  before  Wilson  cleaned  out 
their  lobby,  banished  them  from  the  White  House,  and 
di-ove  thru  Congress  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and  the  puri- 
fied tariff  law;  and  lastly  the  bitter-end  group  of  Senators, 
who  think  that  a  noble  follow-up  to  our  part  in  the  war 
is  to  stand  off  and  caterwaul  about  our  "Americanism," 
while  the  nations  of  South  America  and  Europe  try 
painfully  to  work  out  the  principles  for  which  we  used  to 
say  the  war  was  fought. 

A  motley  throng,  and  yet  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
psychology  of  any  one  of  these  groups.  It  is  also  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  psychology  of  the  stereotyped 
voter  who,  whenever  he  falls  on  evil  times,  be  it  grass- 
hoppers or  world  war,  promptly  seeks  a  solution  by  voting 
against  the  party  in  power.  What  is  hard  to  understand  is 
the  man  trained  to  thinking,  yet  voting  always  with  his 
party,  however  big  the  issue,  however  wrong  his  party  on 
what  is  paramount  in  the  campaign.  In  an  intellectual 
magazine  like  the  Independent  there  is  no  use  in  writing 
for  low  brows.  The  person  to  appeal  to  is  the  man,  and 
particularly,  perhaps  the  woman,  who  takes  questions 
seriously;  particularly,  the  woman,  I  say,  because  she  has 
not  quite  so  much  become  hardened  into  party  habits,  and 
because  coming  fresh  to  public  questions  she  may  put  more 
reality  into  what  'it  means  to  vote  for  a  man  who  favors 
war  with  Mexico,  who  puts  partizan  subserviency  ahead 
of  the  attempt  to  prevent  another  world  war,  who  puts 
the  cost  of  living  for  the  ordinary  family  aside  as  of  no 
account,  saying  that  cheap  prices  mean  cheap  life,  while 
he  studies  how  he  can  strengthen  the  hold  and  increase  the 
earnings  of  the  armament  trust,  the  sugar  trust,  the  wool 
trust,  and  all  the  other  favored  machines  that  have  created 
a  system  by  which  the  householder  pays  several  times  the 
actual,  necessary  cost  of  production.  How  any  person  cap- 
able of  thinking  for  himself  or  herself  about  these  matters 
can  work  for  the  admitted  tool  of  the  predatory  Senate 
oligarchy  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  campaign  to 
understand. 

Are  those  words  about  the  Senate  machine  too  severe? 
Let  anybody  who  knows  the  long  and  distinguished  service 
of  that  outstanding  Republican,  Samuel  W.  McCall,  former 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  seek  the  answer  in  his  article 
in   the   September  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Nothing 


A  Photograph  Sent 
by  Telephone 

By  means  of  a  new  invention  this  picture  of  Swedish  women  athletes 
marching  in  the  Olympic  games  at  Antwerp  was  transmitted  over 
the  telephone  to  Paris,  200  miles  away,  in  eight  minuies.  ine  ptioio- 
graph  appears  here  just  as  it  was  received  by  telephone.  The  process 
stiU  needs  perfecting  to  attain  clarity  of  outline  and  definition  but 
the  very  fact  that  a  photograph  can  be  sent  over  long  distances  as 
quickly  as  a  verbal  message  opens  enormous  new  possibilities,  espe- 
cially in  the  field  of  news  reporting.  The  instrument  is  shown  below 


Widt  World 
M.  Edouard  Belin,  the  French 
engineer  who  invented  the  proc- 
ess of  telephoning  pictures,  is 
shown  above  in  the  very  act  of 
sending  a  photograph  of  the 
Olympic  games  from  Antwerp  to 
Paris.  The  instrument  used  is 
based  on  the  same  principle  as 
that  of  the  Edison  phonograph, 
but  instead  of  giving  sound 
waves  the  variation  of  intensity 
in  the  electric  current  is  recorded 
on  a  mirror.  By  means  of  lenses 
and  a  transparent  screen  of  grad- 
ed tints  the  light  reflected  from 
the  mirror  falls  on  a  revolving 
cylinder  covered  with  photo- 
graphic paper  and  the  image  is 
formed  by  successive  projections 
of  light  corresponding  to  the 
variations  in  the  surface  of  »be 
transmitting   photograph 
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that  I  can  say  about  the  usurpation,  venality,  partizanship. 
degeneracy,  and  danger  of  Mr.  Harding's  Senate  oligarchy 
can  surpass  in  thoroness  the  indictment  of  Govei'nor 
McCall.  In  usurping  the  powers  of  the  President  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  Senators  have  been  "like 
little  foxes."  They  have  "deprived  the  country  of  that  safe- 
guard of  vast  importance  which  comes  from  the  independ- 
ent action  of  two  branches  of  the  Government."  Their 
methods  have  been  "piratical."  The  body  is  run  by  "an 
inner  ruling  ring  which  differs  in  nothing  from  an 
oligarchy."  Th\s  band  of  usurpers  can  openly  boast,  as 
Lodge  does,  that  they  will  pay  no  attention  to  the  mandate 
of  the  people  at  the  polls,  because  it  takes  three  elections, 
two  years  apart,  or  six  years  altogether,  to  get  them  all 
out  of  office,  whereas  the  President  and  the  Representatives 
have  to  answer  squarely  to  the  people.  Talk  about  the  solid 
south!  This  controlling  Senate  despotism  grows  out  of  a 
system  by  which  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  population  sends 
to  Washington  Senators  enough  to  control  the  whole 
Government  of  the  United  States.  As  the  wise  and  far- 
seeing  Benjamin  Franklin  objected  to  having  any  Senate, 
now  McCall,  one  of  the  few  fi-ee-minded  and  educated 
Republican  statesmen,  favors  taking  away  its  power  to 
ruin  the  President's  functions  and  also  its  power  to  control 
the  people's  money,  which  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
popular  house  until  the  Senate  seized  that  power  also. 
Governor  McCall  shows  how  that  seizure  has  been  used  for 
the  welfare  not  of  the  people  but  of  the  big  special  interests. 
Penrose  and  Lodge  are  not  up  for  re-election,  under  our 
system  of  special  protection  for  the  Senate;  but  Smoot  and 
Brandegee  and  others  are;  and  above  all  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  was  chosen  by  the  Senate 
ring  and  boasts  himself  their  darling  and  obedient  child. 

The  Irish  Carrie  Nation 

THE  Orangemen  of  Belfast  have  smashed  up  all  the 
Sinn  Fein  public  houses.  Now  if  the  Sinn  Feiners  will 
only  return  the  favor  and  smash  up  all  the  Orange  public 
houses  the  first  step  toward  Irish  freedom  will  be  taken. 

Lo  the  Rich  Indian 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 

ACCORDING  to  the  last  report  of  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  American  Indians  now 
own  property  amounting  in  value  to  more  than 
$1,500,000,000.  Since  there  are  only  about  26.5,000  Indians 
in  the  United  States  this  means  that  they  are  worth  on 
the  average  $5,600  apiece,  every  man,  woman  and  child 
of  them. 

The  race  is  increasing.  Mr  Lane  assures  us  that  "there 
are  now  a  greater  number  than  in  Lincoln's  day,  perhaps 
as  many  as  in  Washington's."  But  their  wealth  is  increas- 
ing more  rapidly  than  their  numbers,  not  thru  their  own 
exertions  for  the  most  part,  but  chiefly  from  the  incidental 
increase  in  the  value  of  their  lands  and  mineral  deposits 
due  to  the  enterprize  of  their  white  neighbors.  This  billion 
and  a  half  of  property  is  mostly  what  the  single-taxers  call 
"the  unearned  increment"  which  automatically  accrues  to 
the  land  owner  whether  or  not  he  does  anything  to  earn  or 
to  deserve  it.  The  Indians  have  not  earned  it  all  and  they 
deserved  it  only  in  the  sense  that  the  needy,  improvident 
and  incompetent  always  deserve  the  support  and  protection 
of  the  community  in  which  they  live.  And  if  in  our  liberal- 
ity we  have  overendowed  them,  if  we  have  enabled  them 
to  accumulate  more  than  we  have  ourselves,  we  should 
not  regret  it  nor  envy  them  their  easy  fortune  for  it  is 
better  to  be  over-generous  than  unjust. 

The  American  Indians  are  the  wealthiest  people  in  the 
world,  the  wealthiest  that  ever  lived.  No  other  race,  how- 
ever industrious,  brilliant' and  economical,  ever  has  become 


half  si)  rich  as  they.  The  white  Americans  with  a  per  capita 
wealth  of  about  $2,000  are  not  half  so  well  off  as  the  red 
Americans.  The  Britisher,  lord  of  a  quarter  of  the  globe, 
had  acquired  only  $1800  before  the  war.  The  thrifty  French- 
man had  not  saved  so  much  and  is  now  very  hard  up.  The 
enterprizing  German  is  $800  in  debt.  And  lo!  the  poor  Rus- 
sian whose  untutored  mind  sees  God  in  Lenin  had  only  $250 
to  his  name  before  the  war  and  has  not  much  of  that  left 
even  if  communism  meant  common-wealth  which  it  does 
not. 

Not  only  are  the  Indians  richer  than  any  other  people 
but  their  holdings  and  the  automatic  increase  of  these 
are  more  secui-e  than  any  other  property  in  the  world  for 
they  are  secured  by  thfe  good  faith  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  While  white  folks  are  being  cheated  out 
of  their  coal  and  oil  rights  the  Indian  is  protected.  "Out  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  leases,  contracts  and  agreements  made 
during  these  seven  years  there  has  developed  not  one  case 
of  scandal,"  says  Secretary  Lane.  This  guarantee  is  being 
gradually  withdrawn  and  "within  those  seven  years  17,241 
Indians  have  been  released  from  all  forms  of  governmental 
control."  Eventually  the  Indians  will  have  to  look  out  fpr 
themselves  like  other  folks.  This  will  be  better  for  them 
tho  they  will  not  be  so  well  off.  The  Indian  has  been  a 
ward  long  enough.  It  is  time  he  became  a  citizen.  During 
the  period  of  his  immaturity  he  has  been  carefully  cared 
for  by  a  paternal  government,  trained  in  habits  of  indus- 
try, protected  from  imposition,  well  fed,  clothed  and  housed, 
safeguarded  against  disease  and  immorality,  set  up  in  busi- 
ness and  liberally  endowed.  Uncle  Sam  has  looked  after  his 
wards  much  better  than  his  own  children — as  is  quite 
proper  since  they  needed  it  more.  He  protected  his  wards 
against  alcohol  while  his  own  children  were  getting  drunk. 
He  provided  industrial  schools  for  the  red  children  while 
white  children  had  to  get  along  without  such  advantages. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  wonder  at  the  partiality  of 
Uncle  Sam  as  I  saw  on  the  Oto  Reservation  in  Nebraska 
rich  lands  uncultivated  and  fine  two-story  frame  houses 
built  by  the  Government,  and  the  Indians  receiving  regular 
rations  and  clothing  and  stock  without  having  to  work 
for  them,  while  just  across  the  line  the  white  settlers  were 
living  in  dug-outs  and  sod-houses,  trying  unaided  to  raise 
enough  to  live  on  and  if  they  failed  there  was  nobody  to  stop 
them  from  starving.  But  this  governmental  generosity,  tho 
sometimes  excessive  and  more  often  misapplied,  proved  in 
the  long  run  to  be  the  best  policy.  It  was  cheaper  to  feed  the 
Indians  than  to  fight  them  and  they  have  in  many  cases 
showed  themselves  capable  of  acquiring  the  virtues  as  well 
as  the  vices  of  civilization.  Many  of  them  are  wealthy  and 
some  of  them  work.  Dowried  by  Uncle  Sam  the  Indian 
heiresses  have  attracted  suitors  from  the  white  race  and 
it  is  not  mere  Caucasian  conceit  to  assume  that  the  red 
race  has  thereby  been  raised.  The  Indians  seem  destined 
rather  to  absorption  than  extinction. 

Whether  or  not  the  Indians  are  more  numerous  than 
when  Columbus  discovered  America  they  certainly  live  bet- 
ter, have  greater  freedom  of  movement,  action  and  develop- 
ment, and  possess  more  propei'ty;  acquire  more  education, 
and  receive  more  protection ;  in  short,  they  have  been  raised 
from  savages  to  civilians.  It  is  a  curious  delusion  afloat 
that  the  invading  white  man  has  robbed  the  Indian  of 
his  land.  The  Indian  never  owned  any  land,  he  never  pre- 
tended to,  not  even  the  little  plots  of  ground  on  which  his 
squaw  raised  corn  whenever  the  tribe  stopped  long  enough 
in  one  place.  His  hunting  grounds  were  only  his  to  hunt 
in  and  only  so  long  as  he  could  kill  off  others  who  wanted 
to  hunt  there.  He  possessed  no  real  estate  and  his  personal 
property  consisted  of  his  hunting  gear,  his  scanty  skins, 
his  dog  and  his  squaw.  The  iron  and  gold,  the  coal  and  oil, 
which  were  to  enrich  his  descendants,  he  did  not  discover 
and  has  not  developed.  The  Indians  who  sold  Manhattan 
Island  for  $24  were  unscrupulous  profiteers  for  they  sold 
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property  to  which  they  had  no  title  in  law  or  equity  and 
for  a  price  far  in  excess  of  any  land  values  in  America 
from  the  creation  down  to  that  date.  If  this  parcel  of  real 
estate  has  enhanced  in  value  since  they  certainly  cannot 
lay  claim  to  the  increase. 

As  for  the  blood  debt,  that  must  be  about  even.  The 
poet  who  wrote,  "The  savage  here  the  settler  slew,"  set  a 
puzzle  that  has  caused  lots  of  unnecessary  argument  among 
students  of  grammar,  unnecessary  because  the  line  is 
equally  true  whichever  way  it  is  read.  Anyhow  it  is  time 
to  bury  the  tomahawk  since  eight  thousand  young  Indian 
braves  served  in  the  American  army  in  the  Great  War. 

Uncle  Sam  has  been  often  unintentionally  clumsy  but 
never  intentionally  cruel.  With  all  our  failings  in  the 
handling  of  the  Indians  it  remains  a  fact  that  no  other 
nation  has  ever  devoted  so  much  money  and  attention  to 
the  care  and  elevation  of  a  subject  race  nor  have  the  ab- 
oi'igines  of  any  other  land  been  so  richly  recompensed. 

The  Germans  and  the  Germs 

IN  1918  the  British  lost  105,205  men  fighting  in  France. 
■  During  the  same  year  112,329  of  the  folks  at  home  in 
England  died  from  the  influenza  epidemic.  Peace  hath  her 
casualities  no  less  severe  than  those  of  war. 

The  Strong  Man  Panacea 

By  Preston  Slosson' 

IT  is  somewhat  too  easily  assumed  that  the  disordered 
countries  of  the  earth,  such  as  Russia  or  Mexico,  owe 
their  misfortunes  to  the  absence  of  "a  strong  man  to 
boss  them."  Perhaps  the  trouble  is  less  with  the  phrase  it- 
.^elf  than  with  certain  implications  which  lie  behind  it.  If 
a  "strong  man"  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  wise  and  tactful 
statesman  who  is  resolute  as  well  as  shrewd  there  are,  in- 
deed, few  limitations  save  death  to  what  he  can  achieve 
for  a  nation.  Too  frequently  it  is  assumed  that  what  is 
needed  is  simply  a  strenuous  and  ruthless  dictator  "with 
no  nonsense  about  him"  who  can  bark  out  his  orders  and 
shoot  "at  sunrise"  all  who  oppose  him. 

So  long  as  there  is  only  one  efficient  and  ambitious  man 
in  a  country  the  dictatorship  is  a  workable  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Such  was  Paraguay  under  Francia,  the  man 
whom  Carlyle  admired  above  all  other  Latin  American 
statesmen.  The  hard  man  ruling  a  soft  country  needs  no 
other  quality  than  his  hardness.  But  let  there  be  another 
man  of  the  same  type  and  temper  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  nation  and  there  is  civil  war.  Let  there  be  a  third  and 
there  is  anarchy.  We  are  told  that  Kerensky  lost  control  of 
Russia  because  he  was  irresolute  and  merciful.  But  what 
has  become  of  the  procession  of  strong  men  who  sought  to 
take  his  place:  Yudenitch,  Kolchak,  Semenoff,  Denikin  and 
the  rest?  Have  they  succeeded  better  in  crushing  Bolshe- 
vism? Have  they  failed  because  their  methods  were  too 
gentle?  Is  Lenin  more  successful?  He  has  clung  to  power 
but  the  country  has  rotted  to  decay  beneath  him  and  all  his 
great  projects  are  still  unachieved.  Russia  could  afford  to 
trade  all  of  her  "strong  men"  for  a  little  civic  common 
sense. 

Mexico  is  not  suffering  from  the  lack  of  "another  Diaz" 
but  from  the  presence  of  too  many  would-be  Diazes.  Let 
it  be  granted  that  Madero  was  not  sufficiently  drastic 
in  his  methods.  But  his  administration  was  a  success  com- 
pared to  the  chaos  invoked  by  that  pseudo-strong-man 
Huerta,  or  the  energetic  bandit  Villa,  or  the  not  very 
scrupulous  Carranza,  or  the  military  Obregon  or  any  of 
the  other  fifty  or  sixty  "liberators"  and  "restorers"  who 
were  quite  as  I'uthless  as  Carlyle  himself  could  have 
wished.  Shooting  people  down  in  the  streets  is  very  easy, 
if  you  have  the  guns  on  your  side.  But  it  is  not  the  whole 
art     of    government,     even     among     a     backward     people. 

But  the  Russian  generals  and  Mexican  dictators  are  not 


the  most  impressive  examples  of  the  inefficiency  cf  mc  re 
unscrupulousness.  Germany  alone  has  given  a  fair  trial 
to  the  theory  of  government  by  the  "strong  man,"  because 
in  Germany  there  was  discipline  in  the  mass  and  an  ade- 
quate development  of  the  technique  of  administration.  Car- 
ranza and  Korniloff  might  complain  that  they  never  had  a 
fair  opportunity  to  show  what  they  could  do;  Ludendorff 
and  Tirpitz  cannot.  The  German  General  Staff  brushed 
aside  the  entire  civil  administration  from  the  posturing 
figurehead  of  a  Kaiser  to  the  timid  clerks  who  called  them- 
selves Chancellors  and  Foreign  Ministers.  Never  perhaps  in 
human  history  had  anyone  such  power  as  the  military  dic- 
tators of  Germany  enjoyed;  certainly  never  in  history  did 
any  rulers  use  power  with  less  restraint.  Bismarck  and 
Moltke  might  have  envied  their  gigantic  opportunities.  But 
spiked  helmets  and  mailed  fists  are  not  a  complete  substi- 
tute for  supple  brains. 

There  is  a  deep  fallacy  in  the  cult  of  the  superman.  If 
you  find  him,  let  him  govern  as  he  likes,  say  the  Carlyleans. 
But  how  are  you  to  find  him?  If  you  let  the  people  elect 
him  you  have  simple  representative  democracy  with  a  popu- 
lar politician  at  the  top.  If  you  try  to  get  him  by  heredity 
you  will  find  a  weak  Napoleon  the  Third  trying  vainly  to 
occupy  the  big  shoes  of  a  Napoleon  the  First  or  a  lunatic 
Kaiser  imagining  he  is  Frederick  the  Great.  If  you  let  the 
superman  select  himself  your  nation  will  be  torn  by  the 
wars  of  several  supermen  or  persons  who  think  themselves 
to  be  such.  Neither  ambition  nor  ruthless  energy  nor  both 
combined  is  a  self-evident  proof  that  the  right  man  has 
been  found.  Democracy  is  a  possible  form  of  government, 
for  it  rests  on  the  right  of  a  recognized  majority.  Aris- 
tocracy is  a  possible  form  of  government,  for  it  rests  on 
the  right  of  a  recognized  minority.  But  the  "rule  of  the 
strong  man"  is,  save  by  accident,  not  a  possible  form  of 
government  since  it  rests  on  the  right  of  an  undiscovered 
minority;  a  right  to  which  any  minority  can,  and  probably 
will,  lay  claim.  In  other  words  it  is  anarchy.  Anarchy  is 
simply  government  by  rival  strong  men,  each  of  which 
claims  the  sole  power;  it  is  not  the  absence  of  govern- 
ment, but  the  presence  of  too  many  governments. 

Young  Women  Take  the  Lead 

WHILE  politicians  of  the  sex  that  has  hitherto  monop- 
olized public  affairs  are  mostly  still  mulling  over 
the  old  issues  and  mumbling  over  the  old  shibboleths,  a 
fresh  force  in  thought  and  action  is  coming  to  the  front, 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  The  national 
convention  at  Cleveland  last  April  showed  not  merely  the 
zeal  and  devotion  that  was  to  be  expected,  but  a  courage 
and  practicality  in  dealing  with  vital  questions  of  the  day 
that  have  not  always  been  accredited  to  their'  sex  and  age. 
Probably  the  most  radical  convention  that  has  been  held  in 
the  United  States  was  the  International  Conference  of 
Women  Physicians  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  proceedings  of  which  have  just  been  pub- 
lished by  The  Woman's  Press,  New  York.  Radical,  we  say, 
not  revolutionary,  for  radical  means  getting  at  the  root  of 
a  thing  while  revolutionary  means  merely  turning  it  upside 
down.  For  plain  speaking  it  was  unprecedented  and  the 
views  that  were  voiced  by  the  seventy  or  eighty  speakers 
varied  from  the  most  conservative  to  the  most  unconven- 
tional. The  motto  of  the  conference  might  well  have  been 
the  remark  of  one  of  the  speakers:  "Mrs.  Grundy  is  a 
goddess  whose  worship  does  not  advance  the  human  race." 
They  discussed  the  health  of  women  and  children  and  how 
to  get  it.  They  considered  marriage  and  how  to  get  it  and 
hov/  to  get  along  without  it.  Evidently  the  new  woman  is 
determined  to  eradicate  the  oldest  of  social  evils  and  she 
is  looking  about  open-eyed  for  some  new  way  of  solving 
the  problem  on  which  man  has  failed.  The  discussions  were 
as  a  whole  remarkably  free  from  the  visionary,  fanatical 
or  sentimental  element. 


Who's  Who 
This  Week 


@  (iiMilyear    Xtwa,    from   Jiitci miliiDial 
AT    A    MILE    AND    A    THIRD    PER    MINITE 

Ralph  De  Palnia  at  the  wheel  of  this  Freiicli  car 
won  the  big  automobile  race  at  Elgin,  Illinois,  this 
fall  in  faster  time  than  any  previous  record.  He 
drove  the  250  miles,  without  stopping,  at  an  average, 
speed  of   79.5  miles  an  hour 


Hide   World 

THE   GRAND    OLD   MAN   OF   GREECE 

This  is  the  first  photograph  of  Premier 
Venizelos  taken  since  the  recent  at- 
tempt upon  his  life  by  a  Parisian 
assassin.  The  Premier  was  badly 
wounded  but  is  making  a  comparative- 
ly fast  recovery 


International 

TE>rMS  CHAMPIONS  OF  THE 
WORLD 
Mile.  Lenglen,  of  France,  won 
the  title  of  world's  champion 
woman  player  in  the  tennis 
tournament  at  Wimbledon, 
England,  this  summer  and  re- 
tained it  against  all  comers  in 
the  Olympic  games  at  Antwerp. 
But  Mile.  Lenglen  has  yet  to 
meet  some  of  the  best  Ameri- 
can women  players.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  she  will  play  here  next 
season 

At  the  right  are  the  two  men 
who  have  earned  the  honor  of 
being  called  the  greatest  tennis 
players  in  the  world:  William 
T.  Tilden  (right),  who  won 
this  year  the  world's  champion- 
ship at  Wimbledon  and  the 
American  championship  at  For- 
est Hills,  IVew  York;  and  Wil- 
liam F.  Johnston,  former 
American    champion 


@  Underwood  &   t'ndericood 

Mrs.    Carrie    Chapman     Catt,    suffragist, 

faces  crowds  cheering  the  ratification   of 

the   Nineteenth   Amendment 


The  Mystery  of  the  Pohsh  Note 

IT  is  hard  to  follow  the  course  of  our  diplomatic  inter- 
vention in  the  Polish  question  from  the  information 
given  out  at  Washington.  On  August  10,  when  the  Bolshe- 
vist wave  threatened  to  engulf  Poland  and  the  fall  of 
Warsaw  was  reported  imminent,  Secretary  Colby  deliv- 
ered to  the  Italian  ambassador  a  note  in  which  he  exprest 
the  fixed  determination  of  the  United  States  never  to  treat 
with  Soviet  Russia  and  promised  all  possible  aid  to  main- 
tain the  independence  and  integrity  of  Poland  within  her 
ethnographic  boundaries.  This  timely  encouragement  stimu- 
lated the  Polish  resistance  to  the  Bolshevist  armies  in  the 
field  and  to  the  Bolshevist  peace  terms  at  the  Minsk  con- 
ference. Being  communicated  in  advance  to  the  French  and 
British  Governments  it  apparently  precipitated  the  action 
of  Premier  Millerand  in  recognizing  General  Wrangel's 
South  Russia  Government,  but  Premier  Lloyd  George  re- 
garded it  as  thwarting  his  hopes  of  Polish  peace  and  he 
accused  President  Wilson  of  having  gone  back  on  the 
policy  he  advocated  at  Paris  of  getting  all  the  Russian 
factions,  including  the  Soviet,  to  confer  at  Prinkipo. 

On  August  21,  when  the  Poles  had  inflicted  a  crushing 
defeat  on  the  Bolsheviki  and  seemed  likely  again  to  under- 
take the  invasion  of  Russia  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy. 
Secretary  Colby  took  occasion  to  warn  them  against  a  re- 
vial  of  the  imperialistic  spirit.  The  essential  passages  of 
this  note  are: 

The  United  States  applaud.s  the  steadfast  gallautiy  of  the 
Polish  Army  in  its  defense  of  Warsaw  and  is  sympathetic  with 
all  necessary  measures  which  Poland  may  take  to  preserve  its 
political  and  territorial  integrity.  This  Government,  however, 
urges  that  every  reasonable  effort  be  made  to  terminate  the 
present  bloodshed.  It  could  not  approve  of  the  adoption  of  an 
offensive  war  program  against  Russia  by  the  Polish  Government. 

The  American  Government  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Polish 
advance  into  Russia  tended  to  create  a  national  sentiment  in 
that  country  which  ignored  the  tyranny  and  oppression  from 
which  the  people  suffer  and  afforded  an  undeserved  support  to  the 
Bolshevist  regime,  which  enabled  its  leaders  to  embark  upon  the 
invasion  of  Polish  territory. 

To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  present  situation  the  United 
States  Government  believes  that  the  Polish  Government  might 
well  take  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  favorable  turn  of 
events  to  declare  its  intention  to  abstain  from  any  aggressions 
against  Russian  territorial  integrity ;  to  state  that  its  policy 
is  not  directed  against  the  restoration  of  a  strong  and  united 
Russia,  and  that,  pending  a  direct  agreement  as  to  its  Eastern 
frontier,  I'oland  will  remain  within  the  boundary  indicated  by  the 
Peace  Conference. 

This  was  very  unwelcome  advice  to  Poland  and  to  France. 
Pilsudski,  the  Polish  Chief  of  State,  declared  publicly  that 
the  Polish  armies  would  not  respect  the  boundary  drawn 
by  the  Paris  Conference  because  that  would  imply  accept- 
ance of  it  by  Poland.  The  French  Government  countered  on 
Colby  by  giving  Poland  the  opposite  advice,  and  to  make 
clear  the  disagreement  between  the  French  and  American 
policies  the  French  Foreign  Ministry  on  August  27  gave 
out  an  announcement  to  the  press: 

that  France  has  counseled  Poland  to  attain  the  best  strategical 
military  position  possible  until  peace  is  signed,  regardless  of  her 
ethnographical  frontier,  because  the  military  situation  will  influ- 
ence the  peace  terms. 

But  while  all  the  European  news  indicated  that  Poland 
had  no  intention  of  being  limited  in  her  military  opera- 
tions by  what  Pilsudski  calls  "the  illusory  line"  laid  down 
by  the  Paris  Conference,  the  Washington  correspondents 
reported  day  by  day  that  the  State  Department  was  re- 
ceiving assurance  of  Poland's  willingness  to  comply   with 
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American  advice.  On  August  26  it  was  announced  that 
the  Polish  reply  was  received  and  that  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment had,  according  to  the  Tribune  correspondent,  stated 
"its  intentions  to  confine  its  military  operations  within  the 
ethnographic  frontier  laid  down  by  the  peace  treaty."  Ac- 
cording to  the  Times  correspondent  "the  statement  was 
authorized  that  the  note  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained 
did  not  appear  to  contain  anything  that  might  be  con- 
strued as  disappointing  to  this  Government."  Secretary 
Colby  said  that  "he  had  not  had  the  opportunity  to  examine 
the  note  completely,"  but  that  it  would  probably  be  pub- 
lished next  day. 

Next  day  it  was  still  thought  inadvisable  to  make  the 
note  public,  but  the  State  Department  ofl[icials  were  cited 
as  saying  that  it  was  not  a  disappointment.  In  fact  the 
Polish  note  was  not  given  out  by  our  State  Department 
until  September  2  and  then  it  was  found  to  be  a  flat  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  the  Colby  request.  In  it  the  Polish 
Government  called  attention  to  the  fact  that: 

In  spite  of  the  diplomatic  intervention  of  our  allies,  the  Red 
Army  has  for  a  whole  month  advanced  and  ravaged  territory 
which  is  admitted  by  all  as  being  ethnographically  Polish. 

Notwithstanding  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  our  allies,  the 
Polish  nation  had  to  face  the  danger  alone,  and  political  events 
proved  that  it  must  in  the  first  place  rely  upon  its  own  military 
strength.  If  military  operations  necessitated  the  measures  to 
prevent  a  renewed  invasion  of  Poland,  it  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered fair  that  artificial  boundaries  that  do  not  bind  our 
opponent  shoidd  interfere  with  the  military  operations  of  the 
other. 

The  curious  thing  about  it  is  that  this  note  was  not  de- 
livered to  the  State  Department  until  August  31.  How  then 

did  the  Washington  cor- 
respondents all  get  the 
impression  that  a  note  of 
the  opposite  tenor  had 
been  received  five  days 
before? 


Lithuanian 
Polish  War 

LITHUANIAN  troops 
trained  and  armed  by 
the  British  are  now  fight- 
ing Polish  troops  trained 
and  armed  by  the  French. 
There  are  Americans  in 
both  the  opposing  armies. 
The  Lithuanians  de- 
mand complete  independ- 
ence from  Poland  as  well 
as  Russia,  but  the  Poles 
claim  that  the  ancient 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
in  1386,  when  Prince 
Jagiello  of  Lithuania  mar- 
ried Queen  Yadviga  of 
Poland,  has  never  been 
dissolved.  Last  year  the 
Polish  armies  in  their 
northeastern  movement  oc- 
cupied considerable  Lithu- 
anian territory,  including 
Vilna,  the  capital  of  Lithu- 


©  Kadcl  £  Herbert 

IDOL  OF  THE  POLES 
General  Weygand,  who  during 
the  Great  War  was  aide  to  Mar- 
shal Foch,  has  taken  a  leading 
part  in  directing  the  successful 
operations  of  the  Polish  troops 
against    the    Reds 
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ania.  The  Lithuanians  iom{)iaiiU'(i  to  the  Supreme  Council 
of  the  Allies  ajrainst  the  eneruachmtrnts  of  the  Poles  and 
accused  thorn  of  killinjr  off  or  driving  out  the  Lithuanian 
population  and  closing:  their  schools  and  churches.  But  the 
Council  took  no  action  on  the  allejred  atrocities  and  General 
Foch  decided  that  the  Poles  had  a  rijrht  to  use  Vilna  as 
a  base  in  their  campaitrn  against  the  Bolsheviki. 

This  summer  when  the  Bolsheviki  grot  the  upper  hand 
and  drove  the  Poles  back  to  their  own  frontiers  the  Lithu- 
anians received  the  Soviet  troops  as  deliverers  from  foreign 
tyranny.  An  agreement  was  concluded  on  July  12  between 
the  Soviet  and  Lithuanian  Governments  by  which  Lithuania 
was  granted  not  only  Vilna  but  also  Grodno,  Suwalki  and 
.\ugustowo,  cities  southwest  of  Vilna,  and  a  hundred  miles 
nearer  Warsaw.  The  Letts,  the  neighboring  nation  on  the 
north  of  Lithuania  and  of  kindred  race,  also  concluded, 
August  11,  a  treaty  with  the  Soviet  by  which  the  boundaries 
of  Latvia  were  clearly  defined  and  its  independence  recog- 
nized. 

But  now  that  the  Poles  have  got  the  Russians  on  the 
run  they  are  again  occupying  Lithuania.  According  to  the 
Warsaw  despatches  the  Polish  troops  that  entered  Augus- 
towo  "were  enthusiastically  received  by  the  population" 
and  the  Lithuanian  soldiers  were  friendly.  But  the  Kovno 
despatches  giving  the  Lithuanian  version  of  events  say  that 
the  people  took  up  arms  against  the  invaders  and  that  the 
Lithuanian  forces  drove  them  out  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, taking  many  prisoners  and  much  material.  Lithuania 
by  her  treaty  with  Soviet  Russia  is  bound  to  maintain  neu- 
trality and  the  Lithuanian  Government  holds  that  the  vio- 
lation of  her  territories  by  the  Polish  armies  is  as  inde- 
fensible as  the  German  invasion  of  Belgium.  The  Poles 
on  the  other  hand  held  that  unless  they  occupy  this  corner 
of  Lithuania  their  left  flank  will  be  perpetually  exposed 
to  attack  by  the  Bolsheviki.  A  Polish  delegation  has  been 
at  Kovno  negotiating  an  agreement  with  the  Lithuanians 
as  to  the  boundary  line,  but  when  the  Polish  army  crossed 
the  Lithuania  frontier  the  Lithuanian  Government  charged 
Poland  with  treachery  and  packed  the  delegation  off 
home. 

Poland  has  now  in  turn  appealed  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions against  Lithuanian  encroachments  on  her  frontier  and 
accused  the  Lithuanians  of  being  allied  with  the  Russian 
Reds  to  attack  Poland  thru  Lithuanian  territory. 

The  Bolsheviki  do  indeed  retain  a  strip  of  Lithuanian 
territory  north  of  the  Nieman  River  in  order  to  use  the 
railroad  to  Grodno  for  military  purposes.  No  valid  objec- 
tion could  be  raised  against  the  Poles  for  making  war  on 
the  Soviet  forces  in  this  region,  but  Poles,  in  sending  their 
cavalry  into  the  Suwalki  and  Seiny  district  northwest  of 
this,  were  clearly  trespassing  on  Lithuanian  land,  what- 
evei"  may  have  been  their  strategic  justification  in  so 
doing. 

Two  Sides  of  the  MacSwiney  Case 

A  NUMBER  of  British  labor  leaders  and  members  of 
Parliament  sent  the  following  protest  to  the   British 
Government: 

We  are  convinced  that  the  Government's  treatment  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  has  already  seriously  jeopardized  the  hope  of  an 
early  settlement  of  the  Irish  question  on  a  basis  of  conciliation 
and  appeasement,  and  has  stained  thf  name  of  Great  Britain 
with  dishonor  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world. 

By  its  persecution  in  prison  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork,  the 
Government  has  outraged  public  sentiment  everywhere,  and  his 
death  will  bring  about  a  terrible  explosion  of  anger,  which  can 
only  lead  to  further  bloodshed  in  Ireland. 

In  reply  to  this  appeal  Bonar  Law  stated  the  Govern- 
ment's side  of  the  case  as  follows: 

The  Lord  Mayor  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  Republi- 
can army,  which  has  declared  itself  to  be  at  war  with  the  forces 
of  the  Crown,  and  according  to  his  own  written  word,  in  one  of 
the  se<litiou<i  documents  for  the  i)Ossession   of  which   he  was  con- 


These  Polish  children  are  being  washed  and  fed  and  their 
clothing  sterilized  in  the  effort  to  stop  the  spread  of  typhus 
in  Poland  now.  Americans  are  leading  tlie  fight  against  disease 
there,  but  against  their  relief  work  are  the  heavy  odds  of 
insufficient  ecjuipnient  and  poverty  and  malnutrition  among 
practically  all  the  people 

victed,  he  and  his  followers  were  determined  to  jiursue  their  end. 
asking  for  no  mercy  and  making  no  compromize. 

He  was  arrested  while  actively  conducting  the  affairs  of  a 
rebel  organization  under  cover  of  a  Mayoral  court.  Had  he  been 
taken  at  his  word  and  dealt  with  as  an  avowed  rebel,  according 
to  the  universal  practice  of  civilized  nations  he  would,  having 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  his  capture,  have  been  liable 
immediately  to  be  shot.  Instead,  he  was  tried  by  a  legally  con- 
stituted tribunal,  sentenced  to  a  moderate  term  of  imprisonment, 
and  given  at  once  all  the  privileges  of  a  political  prisoner. 

From  the  moment  of  his  arrest  he  sought  to  defeat  the  ends 
of  justice  and  to  reduce  the  forces  of  the  thrown  to  impotence 
by  refusing  food,  no  doubt  in  the  belief  that  that  course  would 
lead  to  his  speedy  release. 

To  release  prisoners  who,  like  the  Lord  Mayor,  have  been 
guilty  of  complicity  in  a  movement  which  uses  as  one  of  its 
main  instruments  assassinations  and  outrage  would  be  nothing 
short  of  betrayal  of  those  loyal  officers  on  whose  devotion  to 
duty  the  fabric  of  social  order  in  Ireland  rests.  Since  the  arrest 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  fifteen  officers  have  been  brutally  and  treacher- 
ously done  to  death  without  even  a  chance  of  defending  them- 
selves. Surely  the  sympathy  which  has  been  given  in  such  full 
measure  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  whose  condition  has  been  brought 
about  by  his  own  deliberate  act,  is  due  rather  to  the  bereaved 
widows  and  families  of  the  murder^ed  Irish  policemen. 


Obregon  Elected 


GENERAL  Alvaro  Obregon  was  elected  president  of 
the  Mexican  republic  on  Sunday,  September  5.  The 
polling  was  peaceable  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  call  out 
the  troops.  The  vote  was  light  for  the  election  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  The  conservative  candidate,  Alfredo 
Dominguez,  made  a  poorer  showing  than  was  anticipated. 
But  the  opponents  of  Obregon  will  carry  their  fight  into 
congress  on  the  ground  that  he  is  disqualified  for  election 
under  Article  82  of  the  constitution  which  says  that  any 
candidate  shall  not  have  taken  part,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  any  uprising,  riot  or  military  coup.  Obregon  was  a 
leader  in  the  revolt  that  started  in  Sonora  and  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  Carranza  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
year.  But  Obregon  says  that  the  constitutional  provision 
does  not  apply  to  him  since  the  anti-Carranza  movement 
was  not  a  rising  but  a  revolution.  Carranza  owed  his  office 
to  Obregon's  defeat  of  Villa. 

Obregon,  like  various  other  revolutionary  leaders  in  Latin 
America,  is  of  Irish  descent  on  his  father's  side  as  might 
be  surmized  from  his  name.  On  his  mother's  side  he  is  of 
Indian  blood  as  was  Diaz,  Mexico's  g-reatest  president.  He 
is  now  forty  years  old.  He  is  friendly  toward  the  United 
States  and  will  favor  the  immediate  industrial  develop- 
ment of  Mexico. 
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Mexico  Disarming 

THE  Provisional  Government  of  President  de  la  Huerta 
is  rapidly  reducing  the  armed  forces  of  Mexico,  both 
regular  and  revolutionary,  by  paying  them  off  and  provid- 
ing them  with  farms. 

Under  Carranza  the  army  cost  132,000,000  pesos  a  year, 
but  the  new  budget  is  to  be  lowered  to  50,000,000.  The 
present  army  consists  of  5000  generals,  18,000  other  officers 
and  100,000  men.  Of  these  332  generals,  4000  other  officers 
and  13,000  men  are  to  be  dismissed  from  the  service. 
Among  those  discharged  is  Dr.  Maximilian  Keller,  a 
prominent    pro-German    and    anti-American    agitator,    who 


(c)  Lndcrirood  <£   I'ndericoofi 

THE   NE\S    PRESIDENT   OF   MEXICO 

"I  would  rather  teach  the  Mexican  people  to  use  a  tooth  brush 
than  to  handle  a  rifle,"  says  Alvaro  Obregon,  the  Irish-Indian 
who  has  -just  been  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Mexican 
republic.  General  Obregon  is  expected  to  develop  friendly 
relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States:  this  photo- 
graph of  him  with  his  wife  and  children  was  taken  during  his 
visit  to  Nogales  for  a  conference  with  Governor  Campbell  of 
Arizona 

had  been  placed  upon  the  army  list  as  colonel  by  Carranza. 
The  revolutionary  troops  to  be  mustered  out  number  28,000. 

Francisco  Villa,  the  most  persistent  of  the  Mexican  ban- 
dits, has  retired  from  the  profession  and  his  900  men  have 
been  pensioned  off  by  the   Govei*nment. 

An  intended  imitator  of  Villa's  career  appeared  in  Jalisco 
in  the  person  of  Pedro  Zamora,  who  started  out  with  400 
men  and  only  500  rounds  of  ammunition,  but  soon  gathered 
in  considerable  booty  by  the  looting  of  Autlan.  Among 
the  booty  were  many  women,  but  ten  of  the  girls  of  the 
higher  class  are  said  to  have  escaped  the  clutches  of  the 
band  by  jumping  over  a  precipice.  Half  a  dozen  foreigners 
were  kidnapped  and  two  of  them  held  for  ransom:  W.  A. 
Gardiner,  the  American  superintendent  of  the  Esperanza 
Mining  Company,  and  W.  B.  Johnstone,  a  British  ranch- 
man. Zamora  demanded  200,000  pesos  ransom  for  the 
American  and  50,000  for  the  Britisher.  But  the  Minister 
of  War,  General  Calles,  promptly  took  the  field  against 
Zamora  with  5000  men  and  he  was  forced  to  surrender 
his  prisoners.  His  band  was  finally  defeated  and  dispersed 
in  a  fight  at  Devisadero. 

The  rebellion  in  Lower  California  that  last  month  seemed 
formidable  and  threatened  to  lead  to  secession,  has  quietly 
and  completely  collapsed.  Governor  Esteban  Cantu  of  the 
northern  district  of  Lower  California  has  for  the  last  ten 
years  had  things  his  own  way  in  the  peninsula.  Under 
his  protection  the  two  border  to\yns  of  Mexicali  and  Tia 
Juana  have  done  a  thriving  business  in  catering  to  Ameri- 
cans who  sought  over  the  border  the   freedom   to  indulge 


in  drinking,  gambling  and  other  vices  denied  them  in  their 
own  land.  President  de  la  Huerta  endeavored  to  displace 
him  by  appointing  Baldomero  Almada  of  Los  Angeles  as 
governor  in  his  stead,  but  Cantu  refused  to  retire  and  set 
about  organizing  a  force  of  1200  men  to  defend  Lower  Cali- 
fornia against  the  Mexican  Government.  A  number  of 
American  machine  gunners  and  aviators  joined  Cantu's 
army.  But  the  American  Government  declined  to  give  any 
encouragement  to  the  secession  movement  and  on  the  con- 
trary aided  the  Mexican  Government  by  permitting  free 
passage  thru  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  warship  "Progreso" 
carrying  troops  to  the  peninsula.  Seeing  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  in  earnest  Cantu  agreed  to  compromize  and 
consented  to  the  appointment  of  General  Luis  M.  Salazar 
as  his  successor.  The  Mexican  Government  proposes  to  pro- 
hibit saloons,  gambling  houses  and  dance  halls  within  a 
zone  sixty-three  miles  wide  along  the  United  States  border. 
The  Government  is  now  turning  its  attention  to  rooting 
out  Bolshevism,  which  has  gained  considerable  headway 
among  the  industrial  classes  and  landless  laborers,  as 
well  as  among  the  discharged  soldiers  and  even  in  the 
army  itself.  A  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Soviet  has  been  or- 
ganized in  Mexico  City.  Colonel  Augustin  Preve  declared  a 
Red  republic  in  Campeche,  but  he  was  captured  and 
brought  to  the  capital  to  be  tried  as  a  traitor.  One  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Mexican  Communist  movement  is  an  Ameri- 
can, Lynn  A.  E.  Gale,  who  fled  to  Mexico  to  escape  the 
draft  in  1917  and  has  published  there  a  bitterly  anti- 
American  paper  under  the  Carranza  regime.  The  Mexican 
Government,  acting  under  Article  33  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion, intends  to  deport  Gale  and  his  wife  to  the  United 
States.  One  of  his  associates,  C.  F.  Tabler,  in  charge  of 
propaganda  among  the  miners,  is  a  German  and  he  also 
will  be  sent  home. 


Soviets  in  Italy 


IN  the  industrial  region  of  northern  Italy  the  metallurgical 
plants  have  been  seized  by  the  workmen  and  are  being- 
run  by  their  councils  or  Soviets  as  in  Russia.  The  move- 
ment arose  in  Milan  where  280  industrial  establishments 
were  taken  over  on  the  first  three  days  of  September  and 
other  cities  soon  followed  suit.  In  some  cases  the  managers' 
and  superintendents  were  forcibly  retained  to  direct 
operations  or  were  kidnapped  from  their  homes  for  that 
purpose.  At  the  Lombard  automobile  factory  at  Milan 
six  directors  were  imprisoned  in  the  works  as  hostages  to 
secure  payment  of  wages.  The  workmen  in  the  Fiat  factory 
have  announced  that  they  will  sell  the  automobiles  they 
make  on  their  own  account.  Red  flags  are  hoisted  over  the 
soviet  plants  and  pictures  of  Lenin  are  displayed  on  the 
walls.  The  factories  have  been  fortified  against  attack  by 
barricades  and  barbed  wire.  In  some  case  bare  wires  carry- 
ing high  voltage  currents  are  strung  around  the  building. 
Machine  guns  are  mounted  on  the  roofs  and  at  the 
entrances.  Abandoned  munition  plants  have  been  seized 
and  set  to  making  arms  for  the  insurgents.  In  Venice  they 
have  captured  the  arsenal.  The  workmen  mostly  live  in  the 
factories  to  serve  as  garrisons.  They  are  under  military 
discipline  and  allowed  only  a  limited  amount  of  liquor.  At 
Genoa  and  Naples  all  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  has  been 
forced  to  raise  the  red  flag  by  orders  of  the  seamen  and 
dockers   committees. 

The  occupation  of  the  plants  by  the  employees  has  been 
accomplished  with  little  bloodshed  and  little  effort  has 
been  made  to  recover  them.  The  Government  remains 
neutral  and  inactive.  The  Minister  of  Labor,  Signor 
Labriola,  is  a  Socialist  and  holds  that  this  is  an  industrial 
dispute  in  which  the  Government  has  no  right  to  interfere 
so  long  as  the  movement  does  not  take  a  political  form.  The 
General  Federation  of  Labor  has  endorsed  the  action  of  the 
metal    workers. 
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Free  Fin  me 


GABRIELE  d'Annunzio,  the  flyinj::  poet  of  Fiume,  cele- 
brated on  September  12  the  anniversary  ol*  his  dicta- 
torship by  declaring  the  independence  of  the  city.  The  new 
state  includes  the  harbor,  the  railroad  and  the  two  islands 
in  the  Gulf  of  Quernaro  that  guard  the  entrance  to  the 
port.  The  name  given  to  the  new  state,  the  "Italian  Re 
gency  of  Quernaro,"  would  indicate  that  d'Annunzio  has  not 
given  up  hope  of  ultimately  turning  over  Fiume  to  the 
Italian  crown.  This  is  in  open  defiance  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  who  had  offered  the  Italians  and  Yugoslavs  two 
alternative  solutions  to  the  problem,  either  to  make  Fiume 
a  free  city  under  the  control  of  the  League  of  Nations  or 
to  accept  the  Treaty  of  London,  which  gives  Fiume  to  the 
Yugoslavs. 

President  Wilson,  in  his  notes  of  February  10  and 
25,  1920,  holds  both  solutions  bad  and  wants  the  ques- 
tion settled  by  direct  agreement  between  Italy  and  Yugo- 
slavia on  the  basis  of  his  two  fundamental  principles  of 
self-determination  and  of  free  access  to  the  sea.  The  latter 
principle  would  give  Fiume  to  the  Yugoslavs,  since  it  is 
their  only  convenient  seaport.  The  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  would  probably  lead  to  the  same 
result,  for  altho  the  city  proper  has  a  preponderance  of 
Italians,  the  suburb.  Sushak,  and  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory is  Slavic.  Even  the  Italians  of  Fiume  would  very  likely 
vote  against  annexation  to  Italy,  for  their  financial  inter- 
ests are  dependent  upon  the  city  serving  as  the  outlet  for 
the  Yugoslav  hinterland.  The  National  Council  of  Fiume, 
which  is  the  only  body  having  any  claim  to  represent  the 
people,  is  out  with  d'Annunzio  and  anxious  for  him  to 
leave. 

The  Yugoslav  Government  has  declared  its  willingness 
to  accept  the  vote  of  a  plebiscite  as  to  where  the  boun- 
dary should  be  drawn,  but  the  Italian  Government  refuses 
to  submit  to  that  verdict. 

The  constitution  which  Dictator  d'Annunzio  has  drawn 
up  for  Quernaro  is  a  unique  document,  written  in  poetical 
style  and  containing  all  the  latest  political  notions.  It  fol- 
lows the  Soviet  in  including  the  referendum  and  recall  and 
in  providing  for  the  nourishment  and  medical  care  of  the 
women  and  children  of  the  proletariat,  but  differs  from  Rus- 
sia in  guaranteeing  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech,  print 
and  association  and  the  inviolability  of  domicile.  Women 
have  equal  rights  with  men  in  all  respects  and  are  equally 
liable  to  be  called  on  for  military  service.  A  minimum  wage 
is  established  and  pensions  provided  for  illness,  old  age  or 


International 

Having  looped  the  loop  eighty-seven  times  and  brought  her 
aeroplane  to  a  safe  landing  on  Curtiss  Field,  Long  Island,  Miss 
Laura  Bromwell's  first  concern  was  to  see  that  her  nose  was 
properly  powdered,  and  her  second  to  hear  the  judges  confirm 
her  own  impression  that  she  had  broken  the  world's  record  for 
a  woman  pilot.  Miss  Bromwell  is  only  eighteen  years  old  and 
she    has   been    flying   hardly   more   than    a    year 


Driroit    iVeirs 


Don't   overlook  the   wood   pile! 

unemployment.  The  legislature  consists  of  two  houses.  This 
curious  constitution  contains  a  provision  for  its  own  sus- 
pension by  the  selection  of  a  dictator  "in  time  of  extreme 
danger." 

Commandante  d'Annunzio  is  looking  for  the  support  of 
the  Italians  of  America,  especially  thru  the  influence  of 
President  LaGuardia,  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Aldermen. 
He  has  appointed  Whitney  Warren,  a  New  York  architect, 
as  the  oflficial  representative  of  Fiume  in  the  United  States. 

But  his  latest  act  is  not  likely  to  ingratiate  him  with 
Americans.  Among  the  ships  that  his  fleet  has  seized  in  the 
Adriatic  is  the  steamer  "Coyne,"  which  was  conveying  a 
cargo  of  automobiles  worth  10,000,000  lire  and  consigned 
to  the  United  States.  Since  Fiume  has  as  yet  no  standing 
as  a  state  it  would  be  diflScult  to  distinguish  such  acts 
from  piracy. 

Harding  on  Labor 

ON  Labor  Day  Senator  Harding  expressed  his  views  on 
the  question  of  capital  and  labor.  Some  fragmentary 
quotations  will  show  the  drift  of  his  remarks: 

The  menace  of  the  present  day  is  inefficient  production.  I  hold 
that  the  slacker,  the  loafer  on  the  job,  is  not  only  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  labor's  advancement,  but  he  is  cheating  his  fellows 
more  than  he  does  bis  employer.  The  workman  who  deliberately 
adds  to  cost  robs  a  fellow  workman  who  must  buy.  iind  impedes 
the  way  to  that  ideal  condition  where  wage  cxci't-ils  the  cost  of 
living. 

There  will  be  employers  so  long  as  there  is  k-adorsliip  among 
men,  and  there  will  be  employees  until  human  progress  is 
paralyzed  and  the  development  of  human  kind  dies  on  one  com- 
mon altar  of  mediocrity.  Our  problem  then  is  to  find  the  highest 
order  of  employment,  the  ideal  relationship,  the  conditions  under 
which  we  may  work  to  the  highest  attainment  and  the  greatest 
common  good  for  all  concerned. 

I  do  not  believe  in  government  ownership.  The  government 
must  do  many  things,  but  it  has  enough  to  do  without  invadinir 
the  field  of  private  activity,  not,  at  any  rate,  until  governmenr 
demonstrates  its  capacity  for  efficiency. 

We  cannot  have  compulsory  arbitration,  because  all  parties 
must  consent  to  establish  arbitration  and  enforce  its  conclusions. 
I   think  we  can   have,  and  ought  to  have,   volitional  arbitration. 

I  believe  in  unionism,  I  believe  in  collective  bargaining,  I  be- 
lieve the  two  have  combined  to  speed  labor  toward  its  just 
rewards.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  labor's  domination  of  business  or 
government  any  more  than  I  believe  thfft  capital  shall  dominate. 
We  had  our  time  at  that,  and  we  learned  the  danger  and  ended 
it.  We  do  not  want  to  substitute  ont?  class  for  another ;  we  want 
to  put  an  end  to  classes. 


Echoes  of  the  Campaign 


Harding  on  the  League 

THE    Republican   candidate   for   president   has   amplified 
his  proposed  policy  in  regard  to  a  League  of  Nations 
as  follows: 

If  I  am  elected  to  the  Presidency  I  will  become  the  negotiatiug 
agent  of  the  United  States,  and  will  have  the  authority  to  under- 
take the  negotiation  of  a  new  covenant,  which  I  would  promptly 
proceed  to  do,  after  first  advising  with  the  Senate,  which  has 
the  Constitutional   power  to   make  any   treaty  effective. 

I  hold  the  international  court  to  be  a  creation  for  one  thing, 
namely,  a  decision  on  what  we  call  justiciable  questions.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  causes  which  most  frequently  lead  to  war 
do  not  come  under  that  title.  For  the  consideration  of  such 
causes  as  are  not  justiciable  I  would  suggest  an  association, 
or  a  society,  or  a  League  of  Nations — it  little  matters  what  we 
call  it— which  shall  constitute  an  international  conference  for 
the  free  and  open  discussion  of  international  questions  which 
may  lead  to  conflict.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  that  this  conference 
always  is  going  to  prove  effective  in  the  prevention  of  conflict, 
but    such    an    association    could    bring    to    the    world    a   complete 


Thomas  in  Detroit  Xars 


The  Vampires 


revelation  of  the  questions  which  are  menacing  peace  and  readily 
bring  to  bear  the  opinion  of  mankind  against  an  offending  nation 
in  case  it  refused  to  yield  to  the  recommendations  of  the  confer- 
ence. 

I  quite  agi-ee  that  there  can  be  no  league  which  approximates 
the  character  of  super-government  without  something  akin  to 
Article  X, 

I  have  never  been  able  to  escape  the  impression  that  super- 
government  was  the  thing  aimed  at,  and  I  am  sure  that  such 
a  creation  is  a  thing  to  which  America  will  never  consent. 

One  cannot  have  much  patience  with  the  contention  that 
America  will  never  be  endangered  because  each  member  of  the 
council  of  the  League  has  the  veto  power.  If  one  member  of 
the  council  of  the  League  has  the  veto  power,  if  one  member 
of  the  council  can  forestall  action  on  the  part  of  that  body, 
it  is  evident  it  will  never  be  able  to  exercize  any  authority. 
Moreover,  if  the  cause  of  America  itself  were  concerned,  its 
member  would  not  have  any  veto  power. 

In  spite  of  all  the  fine  arguments  about  it,  the  simple  truth 
about  the  League  covenant  is  that  either  it  constitutes  world 
government  with  power  to  enforce  its  decisions  or  it  is  going 
to  prove  the  colossal  disappointment  of  the  ages.  If  it  is  only 
an  international  organization  for  conference,  without  power  to 
act  unless  every  member  has  agreed,  then  it  is  only  a  debating 
society  designed  to  portray  an  international  .situation  to  all  the 
world. 

If  this  be  true,  I  think  we  will  be  dealing  with  ourselves  and 
the  world  more  fairly  if  we  understand  that  fact  from  the 
beginning. 
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Governor  Coolidge,  Republican  candidate  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, says: 

I  believe  humanity  would  welcome  the  creation  of  an  inter- 
national association  for  conference,  and  a  world  court  whose 
verdicts  upon  justiciable  questions  this  country,  in  common  with 
all  nations,  would  be  willing  and  able  to  uphold.  The  decision 
of  this  court  or  the  recommendations  of  such  a  conference  could 
be  accepted  without  sacrificing  on  our  part  or  asking  any  other 
[lower  to  sacrifice  one  iota  of  its  nationality. 

Liquor  Men  Support  Cox 

CHAIRMAN  Hays  of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee in  testifying  before  the  Senatorial  committee  in- 
vestigating campaign  funds  produced  a  letter  signed  by 
George  T.  Carroll,  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Federation 
of  Liquor  Interests,  and  addressed  to  a  saloonkeeper,  which 
said: 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother — The  organized  liquor  trade  of  New 
Jersey  has  set  out  to  do  its  part  toward  the  election  of  James 
M.  Cox  as  the  next  President  of  the  United  States,  and  it  bo 
comes  my  duty  to  call  upon  you  to  help.     .     . 

The  nomination  of  Governor  Cox  for  the  Presidency  by  the 
Democrats  is  a  big  victory  for  our  interests,  and  it  can  be 
attributed  to  a  great  degree  to  the  activity  of  our  trade  organi- 
zations here  in  New  Jersey  and  throughout  the  nation.  Governor 
Cox  is  a  pronounced  wet,  and  he  can  be  relied  upon  to  approve 
an  amendment  to  the  Volstead  act  as  suggested  above. 

We  must  have  money  at  once  to  carry  on  the  work  that  we 
have  planned.  Jump  in  and  help  us  fight.  Give  as  much  as  you 
can  afford. 

In  reply  to  this  Governor  Cox  says:  "The  wets  have  not 
contributed  a  dollar  to  our  campaign  fund  and  they  will 
not." 

Hoover  on  ttie  League 

HERBERT  Hoover  speaking  at  the  Lafayette-Marne 
exercises  at  West  Point,  September  6,  devoted  most  of 
his  address  to  a  eulogy  of  Roosevelt  who  had  spoken  on  that 
occasion  in  1918,  and  of  whom  he  said: 

I  could  not  stand  in  the  footprints  of  that  great  American  who 
two  years  ago  repeated  the  aspiration  for  a  League  of  Nations 
to  minimize  war,  that  he  was  indeed  the  first  to  voice  ten  years 
before,  without  making  a  reference  to  it.  I  believe  it  is  the  hope 
of  practically  the  whole  of  the  American  people  that  we  may 
enter  upon  this  great  experiment  in  its  broad  sense. 

Both  our  political  parties  advocate  the  great  principle  of 
common  action  that  underlies  it.  Some  thirty-five  nations,  com- 
prizing the  governments  of  nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  entire 
people  of  the  world,  have  joined  the  League.  I  have  no  fear  but 
that  some  day  we  will  compose  our  differences  over  the  form 
and  its  obligations  of  the  League,  and  in  some  manner  join  in 
this  common  effort,  this  necessity  to  a  world  groping  but  slowly 
from  chaos. 


Cox  on  Ireland 


WHILE  talking  about  the  League  of  Nations  in  the 
St.  Paul  auditorium  a  man  rose  in  the  rear  of  the 
hall  and  asked,  "Governor  Cox,  if  you  are  elected  president 
will  you  recognize  the  Irish  Republic?"  The  Governor  asked 
"Are  you  an  American?"  and  when  his  interlocutor  said 
that  he  was  and  also  from  Ohio,  Governor  Cox  answered: 

There  is  no  phase  or  feature  of  the  whole  plan  of  the  League 
of  Nations  which  is  more  explicit  than  that  which  deals  with 
the  self-determination  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  Before  the 
League  of  Nations  was  devised  came  the  armistice.  That  was 
founded  upon  fourteen  principles  and  major  among  them  was 
the  principle  of  self-determination. 

The  philosophy  was  that  the  League  of  Nations  desired  not 
only  the  peace  of  the  world  now  but  continuing  peace.  The  pro- 
vision in  Article  X  against  external  aggression  was  to  protect 
the  smaller  nations  against  the  bullying  attitude  of  the  big 
nations.  You  can't  take  the  mountains  and  rivers  as  boundary 
lines  and  try  to  break  up  the  homogeneity  of  a  people  and  expect 
them  to  be  happy. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  application  of  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination in  Japan,  in  China,  in  Turkey,  in  Ireland  or  any- 
where else. 


A    Little 


The  Pursuit  of  Pleasure 

Bv  W.  J.  Clarke 


How  little  our  pleasures  chanue  I  I 
never  heard  of  anyone  who  had  found 
out  a  new  way  of  enjoyment,  except 
once,  ^nd  that  was  a  man  whose  fa- 
vorite amusement  was  suicide.  He  dis- 
covered  his   hobby   purely   by  accident. 


The  awakening'  was  not  so  pleas- 
ant, but  the  joy  of  dying  had  been  so 
great  and  sufficing  that  he  could  not 
rest  until  he  had  tried  it  again. 

His  next  experiment  was  hanging. 
He  fixed  the  rope  in  his  bedroom  and 


He  had  no  intention  of  ending  his  life  then  sent  his  servant  to  fetch  a  doc- 
when  he  went  for  a  walk  in  the  coun-  tor.  As  soon  as  he  heard  the  doctor's 
try.  But  he  fell  into  a  river — and  he  voice  in  the  hall  below  he  put  his  head 
couldn't  swim.  in  the  noose  and  kicked  away  the  chair. 

Luckily  for  him  a  native  of  those  He  calculated  the  doctor  would  get  to 
parts  happened  to  be  walking  along  the  his  bedroom  in  time  to  prevent  any 
path  beside  the  river  with  an  irrepres-     fatal  results. 

sible  small  dog.  The  dog  began  to  bark  He  was  right.  Tlie  doctor  came 
furiously  at  something  in  the  water  straight  to  the  room  and  cut  him  down 
and  the  native,  on  going  to  investigate,     in  a  twinkling. 

found  that  it  was  not  a  rat,  as  he  had  He  told  me  that  his  sensations  this 
expected,  but  a  man  who  had  fallen  in,  time  were  even  more  exquisite  than 
and  was  in  danger  of  drowning.  The  when  he  was  drowned.  His  first  feeling 
native  plunged  in  and  fished  him  out;  was  of  a  brilliant  red  light  that  hurt 
shouted  until  he  atti'acted  the  atten-  his  eyes,  but  this  quickly  passed  away 
tion  of  a  farmhand  who  was  loitering  and  he  found  himself  in  a  vast  hall, 
near,  and  told  him  to  run  for  a  doctor  brilliantly  lighted  with  crimson  lights, 
and  not  dawdle  about  it.  Until  the  doc-  with  gorgeously  attired  people  moving- 
tor  arrived  the  native  kept  on  working  to  and  fro  while  the  music  of  an  un- 
the  drowned  man's  arms  to  and  fro,  seen  orchestra  made  the  place  vibrate 
like  a  picture  he  had  once  seen  in  a  with  harmony.  This  went  on  for  long 
book.  This  is  an  unjust  world!  The  na-  ages,  but  he  was  never  tired,  so  varied 
tive  got  a  bad  spell  of  pneumonia  out  was  the  music.  At  last  the  lights  went 
of  the  job,  while  the  man  who  had  out,  the  figures  vanished,  the  music 
fallen  in  was  all  right  again  in  a  few  died  fitfully  away,  and  he  fell  asleep, 
hours.  For  some  months  after  that  he  lived 

He  was  a  man  who  had  tried  most  of  quietly,  requiring  no  pleasures  beyond 
the  pleasures  of  life,  but  he  told  me  the  fragrant  memories  of  his  first  and 
that  none  of  them  was  fit  to  be  men-  second  death.  Then,  when  they  began  to 
tioned  in  the  same  breath  as  the  pleas-  wax  dim,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  try 
ure  of  dying.  When  he  found  himself  in  again.  He  saw  no  likelihood  that  enjoy- 
the  water,  he  struggled  to  save  himself     ment  would  precede  the  swift  oblivion 

by  flinging  his  arms  up,  trying  to  of  steel  or  lead,  and  he  was  beginning 
reach  a  branch  of  the  tree  that  was  to  weigh  the  comparative  possibilities 
salvation  to  our  ancestors  in  the  old  of  opening  a  vein  and  taking  opium, 
forest  home  a  million  years  ago.  Then  when  he  happened  to  read  of  someone 
suddenly  he  became  calm  and  began  to     being    suffocated    by    coke    fire     in    a 

wonder    why    he    had    excited    himself    closed    room.    He    decided    to    try    this 

when  all  was  well. 

He   was  in   a   pale 

green     world     and 

there  came  to  him 

a  feeling  of  exqui- 
site   languor    such 

as  he  had  never  ex- 
perienced      before. 

There   was   no   sin 

nor  sorrow  nor  suf- 
fering— even     the 

very     memory     of 

them      had      faded 

away,    and    it    was 

sufficient  simply  to 

be,  so  glorious  was 

the  mere  sensation 

of  existence.  Then, 

gradually,    he    fell 

asleep.  The  native  plunged  in  and  fished  him  out 


u     Keystone  View. 

Riding  two  horses  at  once  is  simple  com- 
pared to  this  stunt  acquired  by  a  San 
Francisco  policeman.  Alone  one  day  with 
a  stolen  automobile  that  he  had  recovered 
and  wanted  to  bring  into  town  he  tried 
riding  alongside  on  his  motorcycle  steer- 
ing it  with  one  hand  and  the  car  with  the 
other.  The  two  vehicles  stayed  apart— and 
not  too  far  apart — and  the  officer  even  suc- 
ceeded in   shifting   gears   in   the  extra   car 

and,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  sent 
for  a  doctor  to  call  at  the  house,  timing 
it  so  that  he  would  arrive  soon  after 
insensibility  set  in. 

What  extravagant  new  delights  he 
found  when  the  fumes  overpowered 
him  it  is  imposible  to  say  without  mak- 
ing a  journey  to  the  other  world  to  ask 
him.  The  doctor  was  delayed  in  mak- 
ing the  call  and  when  he  came  all  his 
efforts  were  in  vain — the  man  had 
gone  thru  the  transient  pleasure  of 
dying  to  the  more  lasting  satisfaction 
of  death.  His  experience  serves  only  to 
furnish  another  example  of  the  futil- 
ity of  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  which, 
never  satisfied  with  what  it  has 
achieved,  defeats  itself  by  always 
wanting  more. 

The  Universe  in  Miniature 

To  give  Chicago  people  a  simple 
and  vivid  instrument  for  studying  the 
heavens  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences has  constructed  a  miniature  uni- 
verse on  the  inner  walls  of  a  fifteen 
foot  sheet  iron  sphere.  This  big,  hollow 
globe,  placed  in  the  museum  of  the 
Academy,  can  exactly  and  ingeniously 
depict  all  the  celestial  phenomena  reg- 
ularly visible  to  Chicago. 

All  of  the  stars  of  the  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  magnitude,  and  a 
selected  few  of  the  fifth  magnitude,  are 
shown  in  the  sphere.  The  full  number 
of  fixed  stars  thus  shown  is  six  hun- 
di'ed  and  ninety-two.  Included  in  the 
exhibit  are  representations  of  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  four  planets,  Venus, 
Jupiter,  Mars  and  Saturn,  all  of  which 
are    visible    to    the    unaided    eye.    The 
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Why  give  the  birds  all  the 
benefits  of  high,  cool,  airy, 
quiet  bedrooms?  A  man  in 
California  decided  to  stop 
envying  the  inhabitants  of 
bird  houses  and  imitate 
them  instead.  And  now  his 
neighbors  are  all  talking 
of    following    his    example 


celestial  equator  is  also 
clearly  marked  in  the 
interior  of  the  sphere, 
and  the  ecliptic,  or  ap- 
parently yearly  path  of 
the  sun  among  the 
stars  is  also  plainly 
shown. 

The  impression 
gained  by  looking  out 
at  night  upon  a  clear 
sky  is  that  of  a  hemi- 
spherical dome  of  in- 
finite size,  studded  with 
stars.  The  Celestial 
Sphere  gives  a  minia- 
ure  reproduction  of  this 
surface  which  we  call 
the  sky  and  in  whi:h 
the  stars  are  commonly 
supposed  to  be  placed. 
Necessarily,  the  sphere 
is  of  almost  microscopic 
size,  as  compared  with 
the  universe.  If  the 
earth  were  represented 
in  proportion,  it  would 
be  an  infinitesimal  ball 
located  in  the  center  of 
the  sphere,  while  an  ob- 
server standing  on  this 
ball  would  be  corre- 
spondingly tiny. 

The  earth,  as  we  all 
know,  looks  flat  to  any- 
one standing  on  its  sur- 
face, and  we  can  see 
only  one-half  of  the  heavens  at  one 
time — the  half  which  lies  above  the 
plane  bounded  by  the  horizon. 

The  same  effect  is  gained  in 
the  Celestial  Sphere  by  providing  it 
with  a  so-called  horizon  table,  which 
extends  out  from  the  inner  surface  of 
the  sphere  almost  to  its  center,  sur- 
rounding the  observer  and  lying  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  center.  There"  is  thus 
exposed  to  a  person  standing  in  the 
center  of  the  sphere  a  complete  hem- 
isphere, corresponding  to  the  one  we 
see  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the 
other  hemisphere  being  hidden  by  the 
horizon  table,  in  just  the  same  manner 
as  the  earth  conceals  the  other  celestial 
hemisphere. 

Not  only  is  the  Celestial  Sphere  a 
perfect  pattern  of  the  firmament,  but 
in  every  other  respect,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  shooting  stars,  the  idea  is 
carried  out  in  detail.  -In  it,  the  sun, 
moon  and  stars  rise  in  the  east  and 
pass  overhead,  following  certain  defi- 
nite paths,  just  as  the  real  stars  do  in 
the  real  sky. 

Fortunately  for  the  observer,  how- 
evey,  the  effect  is  produced  in 
exactly  the  opposite  way,  since,  if 
this  were  not  so,  he  would  at  times  be 
put  to  the  inconvenience  of  standing 
on  his  head.  We  know  it  is  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis  that  causes  the 
stars  to  move  across  the  heavens,  and 
that  the  sky  itself  does  not  move.  In 
the  Celestial  Sphere  the  sky  actually 
does  rotate,  being  so  mounted  as  to 
turn  about  the  miniature  earth,  which 
we  have  imagined  as  being  placed  at 
its  center. 

Why  not  teach  astronomy  by  this 
novel  method? 


High  Living 


How  fortunate  the  little 
birdies  who,  on  hot  sum- 
mer nights,  sleep  high  up 
in  the  tops  of  trees,  where 
they  get  the  benefit  of 
every  breeze  that  blows 
and  whei'e  they  are  not  in 
danger  of  catching  rheu- 
matism when  the  ground 
vapors  rise  up  on  damp 
evenings ! 

So  concluded  Mr.  L.  H. 
Gregory,  of  Winters,  Cali- 
fornia, after  he  had  passed 
a  number  of  sleepless 
nights  tossing  about  on  a 
hot  bed  in  his  stuffy  bed- 
room. The  result  was  that 
he  decided  to  emulate  the 
birds  and  roost  high.  But 
there  were  no  trees  in  his 
yard  large  enough  to  hold 
a  hammock  up  at  the  top, 
so  he  had  to  set  his  wits  to 
work  to  devise  another 
plan.  Being  an  engineer, 
his  thoughts  naturally 
turned  to  an  artificial  tree, 
or  something  like  it,  and 
a  few  weeks  later  his 
neighbors  were  surprised 
to  see  in  Mr.  Gregory's 
backyard     a     steel     tower 


forty  feet  high  at  the  top  of  which  was 
a  screened  chamber  about  ten  feet 
square. 

Looking  a  little  closer,  they  observed 
inside  the  chamber  a  bed  and  a  couple 
of  chairs,  and  then  the  secret  was  out; 
Mr.  Gregory  was  using  the  chamber  as 
a  bedroom.  But  there  were  no  steps  or 
ladder  reaching  to  the  chamber  from 
the  ground,  and  everyone  wondered 
how  a  middle-aged  man  could  possibly 
shin  up  the  steel  supports  forming  a 
tower.  The  riddle  was  explained  a 
short  time  later  when  a  small  elevator 
descended  from  the  top  of  the  tower 
and  Mr.  Gregory  stepped  out  of  the 
lift. 

The  elevator  is  operated  by  elec- 
tricity and  is  made  to  just  fit  an  open- 
ing in  the  bottom  of  the  bed  chamber, 
so  that  when  it  enters  the  chamber 
thru  a  trap  door,  which  is  used  to  keep 
out  mosquitoes  and  flies,  all  the  owner 
has  to  do  is  to  step  right  out  into  the 
room. 

Mr.  Gregory  has  kept  a  careful 
record  of  temperatures  which  shows 
that  up  in  the  tower  it  averages  ten 
degrees  cooler  than  down  on  the 
ground.  The  air  is  also  better  at  that 
hight. 

Not  to  mention  the  j,entle  zephyrs 
that  play  around ! 


The  Price  of  Success 

"You  want  success.  Are  you  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  it?" 

"How  much  discouragement  can  you  stand?" 

"How  m.uch  bruising  can  you  take?" 

"How  long  can  you  hang  on  in  the  face  of  obstacles?" 

"Have  you  the  grit  to  try  to  do  what  others  have  failed  to  do?" 

"Have  you  the  nerve  to  attempt  things  that  the  average  man  would 
never  dream  of  tackling?" 

"Have  you  the  persistence  to  keep  on  trying  after  repeated  fail- 
ures?" 

"Can  you  cut  out  luxuries?  Can  you  do  without  things  that  others 
consider  necessities?" 

"Can  you  go  up  against  skepticism,  ridicule,  fjiendly  advice  to 
quit,  without  flinching?" 

"Can  you  keep  your  7nind  steadily  on  the  single  object  you  are  pur- 
suing, resisting  all  temptations  to  divide  your  attention?" 

"Have  you  the  patience  to  plan  all  the  work  you  attempt;  the 
energy  to  wade  thru  masses  of  detail;  the  accuracy  to  overlook  no 
point,  however  small,  in  planning   or  executing?" 

"Are  you  strong  on  the  finish  as  well  as  quick  at  the  start?" 

"Success  is  sold  in  the  open  murket.  You  can  buy  it — /  can  buy  it — 
any  man  can  buy  it  who  is  ivilling  to  pay  the  price  for  it" 


Cancer  Millions  of  Years  Ago 


Among  the  most  dreaded  of  all  the 
afflictions  to  which,  since  the  downfall 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  human  race  is 
heir,  is  the  curiously  rapid  growing 
tumor  generally  known  as  cancer.  So 
little  is  known  about  the  origin,  cause 
and  treatment  of  cancerous  growths 
that  this  is  one  "of  the  most  important 
problems  before  the  medical  world  to- 
day. There  are  several  institutes  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  study  of  the 
causation  and  possible  cures  of  can- 
cers, their  research  output  being  con- 
tained in  periodicals  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  this  disease. 


It  is  a  curious  popular  fallacy  that 
diseases  of  all  kinds  are  visited  on  the 
human  race  on  account  of  the  sins  of 
their  ancestors.  One  early  writer  closed 
his  monographic  study  of  the  diseases 
of  the  old  cave-bears  of  Europe  in  1825 
with  the  statement: 

We  have  no  historical  data  to  prove  how- 
old  disease  is  nor  when  it  first  attacked 
the  poor,  sinful  human  race.  In  every  case 
disease  is  the  fault  of  inheritance,  and 
since  they  are  visited  upon  the  sons  and 
daughters  because  of  the  sins  of  their  fath- 
ers, they  are  the  true  sins  of  inheritance. 

Rather     somber     philosophy,     which 
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This  cancerous  growth  existed  millions  of 
years  ago  in  the  tail  of  a  large  Mesozoic 
reptile.  The  tumor  is  shotvn  by  the  large 
bulge  seen  in  the  mithlle  of  this  segment 

more  recent  studies  have  served  to  dis- 
prove. 

We  now  know  that  disease  ex- 
isted before  sin,  since  this  latter  seems 
to  be  an  attribute  only  of  the  human 
race.  Was  it  possible  for  a  cave-bear  to 
sin? 

Cancer  and  tumor-like  growths  of 
many  kinds  are  certainly  not  to  be 
laid  to  this  cause,  since  the  gigantic 
land  reptiles,  the  dinosaurs,  which 
roamed  the  plains  of  the  western  part 
of  the  United  States  millions  of  years 
ago  were  afflicted  with  these  uncom- 
fortable growths.  One  of  these  tumors 
has  been  especially  well  studied  and  is 
known  to  have  existed  far  back  in  the 
tail  of  one  of  those  horrible  creatures 
who  in  the  Mesozoic  stalked  the  earth 
with  ponderous  footsteps.  Their  tails 
dragged  for  a  length  of  thirty  feet  on 
the  ground  and  the  afflicted  individual 
possibly  had  his  tail 
injured  at  the  point 
where  the  cancerous 
growth  appeared.  We 
cannot  be  sure  of 
this,  however,  but 
we  do  know  that 
cancers  develop  more 
frequently  today  at 
a  seat  of  injury  than 
elsewhere. 

The  growth  occu- 
pies the  space  be- 
tween two  backbones 
joints  and  has  fixed 
them  firmly  togeth- 
er. It  is  a  mass  of 
solid  bone  or  almost 
solid.  On  examina- 
tion under  the  micro- 
scope, however,  the 
growth  is  seen  to  be 
filled  with  many 
thousands  of  small 
blood  spaces,  exactly 
like  some  cancerous 
growths  today  which 
are  known  as  hae- 
manglomata.  The 
bone  is  well  pre- 
ser\'ed,  after  its  mil- 
lions of  years  in  the 
shales  of  eastern 
Wyoming,  and  still 
retains  the  structure 
of  bone  similar  to 
that  seen  in  human 
bones.  The  specimen 
is  not  large,  weigh- 
ingonly  about 
twelve      pounds      in 
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THE    LIGHT    THAT    LIES 

An  enterprizing  newspaper  in  Tunis 
recently  borrowed  a  publicity  stunt 
from  the  West  and  held  a  beauty  con- 
test. Among  the  thousands  of  con- 
testants from  all  over  that  part  of  the 
world  this  little  Arab  girl  was  chosen 
as  the  most  beautiful.  Proving  again, 
as  Mr.  Kipling  subtly  remarked,  that 
"East  is  East,  and  West  is  West;  and 
never  the   twain   shall   meet" 


its  fossilized  condition.  The  tumor 
probably  was  of  little  consequence  to 
the  dinosaur  dragging  it  along  the 
ground.  A  mass  of  only  twelve  pounds 
i.>  a  mighty  small  matter  to  an  animal 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  tons.  Its  chief 
value  lies  in  proving  to  us  that  cancer- 
ous growths  are  a  very  ancient  affair 
and  were  quite  fashionable  when  birds 
were  first  learning  to  fly. 

Preserving  the  Tangled  Web 

Amateur  entomologists  will  be  inter- 
ested in  a  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Lutz 
for  the  preservation  of  all  kinds  of 
spiders'  webs.  The  webs  should  be 
sprayed  from  an  atomizer  with  artists' 
shellac,  and  then,  if  they  are  of  the  or- 
dinary geometric  form,  pressed  care- 
fully against  a  glass  plate,  the  sup- 
porting strands  being  at  the  same  time 
severed.  After  the  shellac  is  dried,  the 
plates  carrying  the  webs  can  be  stored 
away  in  a  cabinet.  Even  dome-shaped 
webs  may  be  preserved,  in  their  orig- 
inal form,  by  spraying  them  with 
shellac  and  then  allowing  them  to  dry 
before  removal  from  their  supports. 
Many  spiders'  webs  are  very  beautiful, 
and  all  have  interesting  characteristics 
of  the  species  to  which  they  belong. 

Odds  and  Ends 

Cigar   ashes   make   good    fertilizer. 
*** 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  has  approximate- 
ly 1.000.000  members. 

*** 

In  the  White  House 
there  are  about  175 
miles  of  electric  wire. 

*** 

The  deepest  well  in 
the  world  is  near 
Fairmont,  West  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  7.579  feet 
deep. 

*** 

Illinois  has  the 
largest  membership  of 
any  state  in  the 
American  Bankers' 
Association. 

One  out  of  every 
100  persons  in  the 
United  States  earns 
his  livelihood  by  re- 
tail selling. 
*** 

The  value  of  auto- 
mobiles and  accesso- 
ries exported  in  the 
fiscal  year  1920  is 
.$27.5,000,000. 
*** 

A  woman  has  been 
named  Collector  of 
Customs  at  Salt  Lake 
City.  She  is  the  first 
woman  to  receive 
such  an  appointment. 
*** 

The  United  States 
loaned  .$11,800,000,000 
to  foreign  nations  dur- 
ing the  war.  Chief 
among  the  debtors  are 
England,  $5,000,000,- 
000,  and  France, 
$.3,.300,000,000. 


Immigraiits  are  now  landing  at  ICllis 
Island  at  the  rat(>  of  50(K)  a  day,  wliieh  if 
it  keeps  "up  tliruout  the  year  will  result  in 
a  third  more  arrivals  tiian  the  highest  rec- 
ord before  the  war,  1907.  when  1,2S5,.'{49 
immigrants  came  in. 

The  Forest  Service  estimates  that  2.215.- 
(H)(M)(K),(KK)  feet  of  timber  now  rcnuiin  in 
American  forests.  This  is  only  two-lifths 
of  tlio  amount  which  the  country  contained 
wiicn  tlie  first  colonists  arrived,  and  wc;  are 
now  using  timber  four  times  as  fast  as  we 
are  growing  it. 


Mr.  Alligator  Cleans  Sewers 

Consider  the  alligator!  Generally  he 
is  supposed  to  be  good  for  nothing  ex- 
cept to  furnish  the  makings  of  trav- 
eling bags — and  he  can  only  do  that 
when  years  have  added  to  his  bulk. 
But  Mr.  Ben  R.  King,  superintendent 
of  waters  and  sewers  at  Fort  Meade, 
Florida,  has  found  a  novel  use  for  this 
ungainly  creature.  He  trained  one  to 
aid  in  cleaning  out  600  feet  of  clogged 
up  twelve-inch  sewer  pipe  after  some 
$1,500  had  been  spent  without  success 
on  various  sewer-cleaning  contrivances, 
and  when  it  seemed  that  the  only  thing 
left  to  do  was  to  rip  out  the  sewer 
pipe. 

Mr.  King  happened  to  have  a  pet 
alligator  by  the  name  of  "Dick"  and 
noticing  him  crawling  thru  a  piece  of 
tile  pipe  out  in  the  backyard  one  day, 
had  an  inspiration.  Forthwith  he 
seized  "Dick,"  tied  a  rope  about  his 
body  and  sent  him  on  several  excur- 
sions thru  the  pipe.  Dick  learned  read- 
ily enough  to  proceed  on  his  way  when 
the  rope  was  given  a  slight  jerk  and 
the  rest  was  easy.  Attached  to  a  stout 
rope  he  was  lowered  into  the  sewer 
manhole,  and  finding  that  he  could  not 
get  out,  finally  proceeded  to  the  next 
manhole,  dragging  the  rope  after  him. 
This  accomplished,  it  was  a  simple 
matter  to  fasten  a  chain  to  the  rope 
and  by  dragging  this  back  and  forth 
remove  the  congested  mass  of  sand  and 
dirt. 

Dick  now  has  quite  a  reputation  in 
South  Florida  and  Mr.  King  is  kept 
busy  shipping  him  to  various  points 
where  his  services  are  in  demand  as  a 
sewer  crawler. 


Two  Kinds  of  Walking 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 


There  are  two  kinds  of  walkers. 
Some  walk  to  get  somewhere;  others 
walk  for  the  walk.  The  former  fix  their 
eyes  on  their  goal  and  steam  ahead  by 
the  straightest  route.  The  others  stop 
on  the  way  to  look  into  the  shop  win- 
dows— or  to  pick  flowers,  as  the  case 
may  be — and  may  even  make  a  detour 
into   inviting  by-paths. 

There  are  two  ways  of  living.  Some 
people  spend  their  lives  preparing  to 
live.  They  are  always  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  they  can  begin  to  en- 
joy themselves,  when  they  have  got 
thru  college,  or  when  their  children  are 
grown  up,  or  when  they  can  retire 
from  business  or  when  they  get  all  the 
money  they  need.  Other  people  take 
their  enjoyment  as  they  go  along,  a 
weekly  or  daily  pay-envelope  contain- 
ing such  pleasui'es  or  satisfactions  as 
may  be  within  reach. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  readers.  Some 
read  to  see  how  the  story  will  come 
out.  They  rush  thru  the  volume  as  tho 
it  were  a  race  course  with  a  prize  at 
the  end,  impatient  of  any  delaying  in- 
cidents, keeping  close  hold  of  the  clue 
to  the  plot.  If  they  miss  the  last  chap- 
ter of  a  serial  because  somebody  has 
thrown  away  the  magazine  before  they 
get  around  to  it — they  are  as  irritated 
as  tho  the  story  were  a  riddle  with  a 
lost  answer.  Others  read  for  the  joy 
of  reading.  They  know  that  life  is  not 
modeled  after  the  "well-made  play"  of 
the  school  of  Scribe.  In  real  life  there 
is  no  denouement,  no  simultaneous  un- 
tying of  all  knots,  no  final  harmoniz- 
ing of  all  discords;  there  is  no  con- 
cluding curtain,  only  individual 
exits.  Life  just  runs  right  on 
like  an  interminable  motion  pic- 
ture film  with  more  or  less  ex- 
citing episodes  but  no  apparent 
plot.  The  person  who  loves  real- 
ity in  life  and  fiction  will  read 
the  serial  he  finds  in  any  stray 
copy  of  a  magazine  with  the 
same  interest  that  he  watches 
the  episodes  he  may  observe  on 
the  street  or  in  his  circle  of 
friends.  If  he  gets  the  next 
chapter,  so  much  the  better,  but 
if  not,  he  is  content  with  what 
he  has  already.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  reader  whose  inter- 
est lies  at  the  end  of  the  book  is 
invariably  disappointed  because 
when  he  reaches  the  end  he  finds 
only  a  blank  page  before  him. 

The  reason  I  am  making  this 
classification  is  to  warn  the  said 
parties  of  the  first  part,  to  wit, 
those  who  merely  want  to  know 
how  the  story  turns  out,  against 
reading  The  Old  Madhonne  by 
William  De  Morgan,  or  indeed 
any  of  his  novels.  The  author 
had  to  leave  before  he  finished 
the  story.  It  is  therefore  even 
more  true  to  life  than  his  former 
books,  and  those  who  love  life  in 
the  living  of  it  will   find    it   as 
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fascinating  as  "Somehow  Good."  His 
widow  adds  a  chapter  giving  the  ex- 
planation of  the  mysterious  disappear- 
ance of  Dr.  Carteret,  but  it  does  not 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  volume  to 
the  true  De  Morgan  lovers,  for  they  got 
their  money's  worth  in  the  preceding 
.555  pages.  It  might  as  well  have  been 
left  unfinished  like  Dickens'  "Mystery 
of  Edwin  Drood,"  which  people  are 
still  puzzling  over  fifty  years  after. 
But  if  any  one  buys  the  volume  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  orange-colored 
cover  he  Will  be  entitled  to  a  33  1/3 
per  cent  rebate,  for  the  publisher  guar- 
antees that  "there  is  a  triple  romance: 
Fred  Carteret's  with  Nancy;  the  love 
affair  of  Nancy's  sister,  Cintra;  and 
Charles  Snaith's  romance  with  Lucy." 
But  the  first  romance  exists  only  in 
the  publisher's  imagination.  There  was 
a  love  affair  between  Fred  and  Cintra 
and  Fred  and  Lucy,  and  between 
Charles  and  Lucy  and  Charles  and 
Nancy,  but  in  all  this  crossing  of  the 
wires  Fred  and  Nancy  do  not  connect 
at  any  time.  But  advertisers  do  not 
read  their  books  any  more  than  do 
illustrators. 

In  Mrs.  De  Morgan's  account  of  how 
her  husband  worked  we  can  see  why 
his  novels  have  a  substantiality  and 
trenuineness  lacking  in  most  of  the  fic- 
tion of  the  times.  They  read  like  real 
life  because  they  were  written  as  life 
is  really  lived,  that  is,  from  day  to  day 
with  only  a  vague  idea  of  the  terminus 
ad  quern. 

\^eu  my  husband  started  ou  one  of  his 
novels,     he    did    so    without    making    any 


Words 
By  Marion  Hendrick  Ray 

Words,  words,  words, — 

You  curious  little  things — 

Irresponsible  'parts  of  an  intricate  puzzle 

When  moved  by  a  sluggish  mind. 

Chosen  at  random, 

Placed  in  conjunction. 

You  carry  messages  of  life — 

You  carry  prescience  of  death — 

You  are  handmaids  of  the  Infinite, 

Bearing  endless  possibilities. 

Let  but  the  breath  of  an  intelligence 

Warmed  by  the  pulsings  of  Spirit 

Blow  upon  you, — and  you  burst 

Into  glowing  flames  of  glory, 

Holding  the  world  enthralled. 

Ever   changing   fragments 

In  the  kaleidoscope  of  language. 

May  you  flow  from  the  facile  pen 

Of  many  an  Emerson,  many  a  Browning, 

Bringing  us  visions  of  greatness. 

Becoming  in  your  completeness 

Enduring  talismans  of  light 

For  the  guidance  of  mankind. 


definite  plot.  He  created  his  characters 
and  then  waited  for  them  to  act  and  evolve 
their  own  plot.  In  this  way  the  puppets  in 
the  show  became  real  living  personalitie.« 
to  him,  and  he  waited,  as  he  expressed  it, 
"to  see  what  they  would  do  next." 

As  the  story  was  always  read  to  me 
while  in  progress  I  too  got  to  believe  in 
the  reality  of  the  characters,  and  found 
myself  thinking  of  them  as  real  live  people, 
and  I  have  frequently  asked  him  when  he 
came  down  to  lunch,  or  had  finished  writ- 
ing for  the  day,  such  a  question  as,  for  in- 
stance, "Well,  have  they  quarreled  yet?" 
and  he  would  reply,  as  the  case  might  be. 
"No',  I  don't  know  if  they  will  come  to  a 
quarrel ;  after  all,  I  must  wait  and  see 
what  they  do."  However,  towards  the  end 
of  the  book  when  an  intelligible  winding- 
up  of  the  story  became  imperative,  the 
plot  was  taken  up  and  carefully  consid- 
ered, all  the  straggling  threads  gathered 
together  and  finalities  decided  upon,  tho 
latitude  was  always  allowed  for  details  to 
shape  themselves  after  their  own  fashion. 
My  husband's  handwriting  was  wonder- 
fully clear  and  distinct,  with  very  few  era- 
sures. He  considered  that  he  wrote  very 
slowly,  but  judging  by  the  amount  of  work 
he  got  thru,  this  cannot  be  regarded  as 
having  been  the  fact.  He  never  made  rough 
copies  and  practically  finished  as  he  went : 
everything  was  so  complete  that  he  found 
even  a  slight  alteration  in  the  text  would 
often  let  him  in  for  as  much  work  as  the 
writing  of  a  whole  chapter  would  have 
given  him. 

Latterly  he  found  that  he  did  his  best 
writing  after  tea,  but  he  never  could  br 
persuaded  to  give  up  the  traditional  work 
ing  hours  of  the  artist,  with  the  result  that 
he  usually  spent  the  whole  day  in  hi.'- 
study,  now  allowing  himself  a  short  walk 
before  dinner. 

William  De  Morgan  was  six- 
ty-four when  in  1904  he  wrote 
the  first  chapter  of  his  first  nov- 
el, "Joseph  Vance."  Between 
that  time  and  his  death  in  1917 
he  wrote  eight  long  novels, 
equivalent  to  about  sixteen  of 
the  usual  length.  It  would  be 
well  if  all  our  authors  would 
wait  till  they  are  sixty-four  be- 
fore they  undertake  to  write 
novels.  By  that  time  they  may 
understand  something  about  the 
world  they  presume  to  describe. 
If  they  must  write  earlier  let 
them  write  poetry.  But  it  is  ab- 
surd for  them  t  plunge  into  fic- 
tion before  they  know  fact.  They 
rival  one  another  in  precocity. 
The  record  for  early  romancing 
has  been  held  by  America  since 
Bertha  Runkle  produced  "The 
Helmet  of  Navarre"  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  but  now  that 
Daisy  Ashford  has  written  a 
popular  novel  when  only  nine 
years  old  the  precocity  prize 
must  go  over  to  England. 

By  the  way,  "The  Young  Vis- 
iters" has  been  dramatized  and 
produced  in  London,  to  the  great 
joy  of  English  children. 

The    Old    Madhouse,    by    William    De 
Morgan.  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
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A  Billion  Dollar  Bank 

(Coiiti)nted  from  page  3SS) 
method   becomes  a   shining-  example   to 
every   superior   man. 

It  is  more  and  more  a  puzzle  to  larjre 
employers  to  know  how  to  conduct,  or 
even  describe,  their  employees'  mutual 
benefit  department.  Words  are  so 
easily  misunderstood.  "Welfare  work" 
smacks  of  paternalism.  "Social  service" 
sounds  like  the  interference  and  ob- 
tuseness  of  a  charity  society.  Even  the 
term  "industrial  relations"  implies 
that  Capital  and  Labor  have  differ- 
ences to  adjust,  with  a  jiame  of  strat- 
egy a  necessary  evil.  A  perfect  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  has  been  evolved 
by  The  National  City  Bank. 

The  social,  recreational,  musical,  even 
educational,  features  of  the  house  are 
handled  by  the  City  Bank  Club,  com- 
posed of  employees  of  The  National 
City  Bank,  the  International  Banking 
Corporation  and  the  National  City 
Company.  The  income  from  a  perma- 
nent endowment  of  some  $200,000  par- 
tially guarantees  expenses.  The  man- 
agement is  up  to  the  members,  and  the 
business  done  requires  a  modern  suite 
of  offices  and  a  paid  secretarial  staff. 
We  do  not  know  any  other  instance 
where  an  employees'  club  is  a  complete 
business  organization,  operating  as 
such.  The  dues  are  $1.00  a  year.  Club 
members  do  such  a  variety  of  useful 
things  that  we  can  here  note  but  a  few 
of  the  most  valuable  and  unique. 

They  publish  an  illustrated  news 
magazine,  which  serves  also  as  an  open 
forum,  a  question  box.  a  fund  of  humor, 
a  field  of  sports,  a  treasury  of  biogra- 
phy, and   a   guide  to   advancement. 

They  conduct  a  bulletin  board  clear- 
ing house  of  information,  with  attrac- 
tive posters  and  placards,  changed 
every  week  on  a  regular  schedule;  some 
announcing  events,  campaigns,  drives 
or  contests  appealing  to  members, 
others  outlining  special  advantages  or 
opportunities  for  promotion,  others 
acting  as  "bracers"  to  help  each  work- 
er improve  his  work  and  himself. 

They  administer  an  attractive,  safe, 
investment  fund,  whereby  moi'e  than 
2000  club  members  have  received  8  per 
cent  interest  on  the  $7.50,000  deposited 
so  far. 

They  manage  a  cooperative  buying 
department,  called  "Buydirect  Service," 
enabling  members  to  purchase  almost 
anything,  from  a  paper  of  pins  to  a 
piano,  at  material  discounts  from  cur- 
rent prices,  with  a  bargain  page  in  the 
club  magazine,  and  a  discount  card  en- 
titling the  holder  to  a  rebate  of  10  to 
■iS  1/3  per  cent  at  various  leading  New 
York  stores.  (The  magnitude  of  oper- 
ations is  evident  from  one  deal— the 
purchase  last  May,  at  lowest  prices,  of 
18,000  dozen  finest  fresh  eggs,  the  con- 
signment thereof  to  storage,  and  the 
withdrawal  and  sale  to  members  for 
winter  use  at  prices  then  far  below 
the  current.) 

Tlciey  provide  a  home  center  for  bach- 
tlor  members  by  running,  on  a  cost 
basis,  a  comfortable  and  spacious  dor- 
Tiitory  clubhouse  at  Brooklyn  Rights, 
only  ten  minutes  by  subway  from  the 
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modate  from  1  to  1,000  sheets  without  adjustment.  ^ 

Proudfits  have  no  rings  or  posts  to  dis-  H 

tort  their  covers  cr  scratch  office  f  urni-  ^ 

ture.  They  present  a  flat  writing  surface  ^ 

at  all  times  and  require  less  than  one-  ^ 

half  inch  of  the  sheet  edge  for  binding.  ^ 

They  hold  the  sheets  along  the  entire  g 

binding  edge  and  prevent  tearing;  are  g 

adaptable  for  all  loose  leaf  binding  pur-  ^ 

poses:  and  are  used  to  preserve  the  ap-  ^ 

pearance  as  well  as  usefulness  of  printed  ^ 

or  written  loose  leaf  matter  that  must  be  ^ 

kept  constantly  up-to-date,  such  as  sales-  ^ 

men's  portfolios,  price  lists,  catalogues,  ^ 

photos,blue-prints,ledgers,accounting  g 

books  city,  county  or  state  records.  ^ 

Proudfit  Loose  Leaf  Binders  are  sold  = 

direct  or  through  factory  branches  in  = 

all  large  cities— they  are  supplied  in  a  = 

wide  variety  of  sizes  in  four  standard  ^= 

lines,  as  well  as  made  to  specifications.  = 

Proudfit  Loose  Leaf  Co.  H 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan       /-^'^  ^^ 


Proudfit  Catalogue  Binder 

and  Salesman's  Portfolio 

combined. 


Proudfit  Loose  Leaf 

Blue-Print  and  Catalogue 

Binder. 

Transparent  Leaf  Body,  showing 
Proudfit  mechanism  unlocked. 
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bank,  with  a  splendid  view  of  the  ocean 
bay  and  the  Manhattan  sky-line,  ele- 
gant drawing  rooms,  and  a  sea  breeze 
thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

They  operate  a  realty  company,  buy- 
ing for  members  houses  selected  by 
them,  within  commuting  distance  of 
New  York,  at  a  price  consistent  with 
the  members'  salary  and  savings;  the 
plan  works  out  so  that  members  who 
participate  will  have  paid,  after  a  cer- 
tain period  of  years,  litle  more  than 
they  would  have  paid  for  rent,  and  will 
own  their  homes  besides — a  complete 
solution  of  the  difficult  New  York 
housing  problem. 

They  hold  the  usual  athletic  events 
in  baseball,  basketball,  tennis,  golf, 
bowling,  skating  and  swimming;  also 
they  specialize  in  original,  unique  en- 
tertainments, hiring  for  these  gather- 
ings such  places  as  the  Hippodrome  or 
the  dining  room  of  the  largest  hotel 
in  New  York,  with  programs,  decora- 
tions and  souvenirs  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

Such  notable  activities,  and  many 
others,  of  a  practical  sort  explain  why 
the  club  has  a  membership  of  3200,  said 
to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind,  with 
branches  thruout  the  world.  The  heads 
of  a  bank  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
formal,  stiff  and  unapproachable;  yet 
here  they  have  come  so  close  to  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  their  employees  as 
to  set  up  a  world-breaking  record  for 
united  action  leading  to  mutual  bene- 
fit. Not  only  every  banker,  but  also 
every  manufacturer,  storekeeper,  col- 
lege president  and  church  pastor  would 
be  greatly  helped  in  his  work  of  hand- 
ling men  by  a  detailed  study,  then  a 
personal  application,  of  The  National 
City  Bank  psychology  of  organization. 
You  can  do  almost  anything  with  a  man 
if  you  first  put  in  him  faith,  knowl- 
edge, action.  The  faith  of  the  church, 
the  knowledge  of  the  school,  the  action 
of  the  mart,  must  all  be  combined.  Here, 
in  this  club,  they  are. 

Let  us  see  what  happens  to  a  boy  of 
fourteen,  stai-ting  to  work  as  a  page 
or  messenger,  and  eager  to  advance. 
He  meets  club  members  and  officers  on 
the  first  day,  so  as  to  learn  the  ropes 
from  helpers  he  considers  not  bosses 
but  pals — a  process  of  establishing 
right  industrial  relations  that,  praise 
be,  is  not  called  by  that  name.  The  lad 
is  coached  by  the  director  of  boys  in 
the  use  of  telephones  and  tubes,  loca- 
tion of  officers  and  departments,  spell- 
ing of  proper  names  and  technical 
words.  He  is  given  a  preliminary  test 
in  English,  spelling,  arithmetic,  pen- 
manship, and  vocational  psychology — 
then  told  what  position  will  be  his 
when  he  masters  the  fundamentals  of 
the  bank's  principles  and  methods.  He 
learns  the  value  of  promptness,  neat- 
ness and  courtesy  before  he  starts  his 
regular  job. 

Thereafter,  he  keeps  in  touch  with 
the  director  of  boys  by  daily  visits,  and 
keeps  on  going  to  school,  attending 
morning  classes  from  8:15  to  8:55  in 
subjects  like  English,  office  practice, 
elementary  economics,  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. He  can  go  thru  high  school  in 
night  classes,  by  aid  of  the  club  which 


shares  the  cost;  after  eight  years  he 
can,  if  he  desires,  obtain  thus  a  college 
degree — and  be  holding  at  the  same 
time  a  responsible  and  remunerative 
position  with  the  bank!  The  doors  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York  Uni- 
versity and  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  are  wide  open  to  City  Bank 
Club  members.  Add  the  further  attrac- 
tion of  delightful  recreation — athletic 
sports,  gymnasium,  orchestra  and 
band,  summer  camps  and  vacations — 
and  you  offer  a  combined  incentive  that 
makes  a  boy  in  the  bank  vote  himself 
a  lucky  lad  indeed. 

A  full  description  of  the  educational 
features,  many  of  them  applying  spe- 
cially to  the  bank  girls,  would  occupy 
all  our  space.  The  noteworthy  fact  is 
that  the  educational  base  is  not  peda- 
gogical, but  social,  industrial,  cooper- 
ative, instinctive,  democratic.  The  way 
to  fill  a  boy's  head  is  to  find  his  heart 
first.  If  you  don't,  you  make  of  his 
head  a  rubbish  heap. 

WE  turn  to  the  broader  activities. 
Reviewing  the  unprecedented 
growth  of  the  bank's  business — the 
deposits  today  are  in  excess  of  the  total 
deposits  of  all  the  2000  national  banks 
in  the  country  forty  years  ago — a  head 
official   explained  thus: 

"The  career  of  the  City  Bank  is 
closely  identified  with  the  history  and 
progress  of  New  York  and  of  the 
United  States.  Its  growth  has  been  an 
integral  part  of  their  growth.  Its  suc- 
cess has  been  measured  and  deter- 
mined by  the  ability  of  the  management 
to  judge  and  serve  the  needs  of  their 
business  life.  In  every  crisis  the  insti- 
tution has  been  a  reservoir  of  strength 
not  only  to  its  patrons,  but  to  the  com- 
munity and  the  Government. 

"Our  supremacy  lies  most  in  the  field 
of  undeveloped  service.  Here  we  have 
had  little  competition.  The  unusual 
things  a  bank  is  able  to  do  for  its 
customers  and  the  community  may  be 
the  really  essential  things.  Of  course 
it  is  easier  to  confine  oneself  to  the  ob- 
vious, traditional,  superficial  service. 
Leadership,  however,  demands  initia- 
tive, courage,  foresight,  human  sym- 
pathy, ready  cooperation,  eternal  pro- 
gress. A  bank  that  does  merely  the 
routine  things  expected  of  a  bank  will 
never  emerge  from  the  rut  of  medioc- 
rity. The  way  for  any  bank  to  take  the 
lead  over  its  competitors,  and  become 
the  dominant  financial  force  in  the 
comunity,  is  to  render  needed  services 
that  no  other  bank  offers." 

The  demonstration  of  this  truth  re- 
solves to  a  description  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  The  National 
City  Bank  itself.  We  give,  therefore, 
a  partial  description  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  unique  undertakings  not 
often  associated  with  general  banking. 

Perhaps  the  first  essential  is  the  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  the  per- 
sonal element  in  banking  i-elation- 
ships.  By  dividing  the  domestic  terri- 
tory it  serves  into  districts,  following 
roughly  the  lines  of  the  various  Fed- 
eral Reserve  districts,  and  by  assign- 
ing certain  officers  to  care  for  the 
transactions  arising  in  each  state,  the 


bank  is  able  to  maintain  a  personal  con- 
tact with  every  customer,  whether  lo- 
cated in  New  York  or  San  Francisco, 
New  Orleans  or  Chicago. 

The  bank  is  in  every  way  truly  na- 
tional in  scope.  Its  officers  are  selected 
from  all  sections  of  the  country,  and 
of  its  official  staff  of  nearly  a  hundred, 
the  majority  were  raised,  educated 
and  received  their  early  business  train- 
ing in  cities  other  than  New  York. 
Likewise,  the  bank's  operations  reflect 
the  same  nation-wide  character.  The 
bulk  of  its  loans  are  not  made  to  Wall 
Street,  but  instead  are  extended  to 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  estab- 
lishments located  in  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

Scientific  research  is  equally  empha- 
sized. A  trained  statistician,  backed  by 
a  corps  of  assistants,  devotes  much  of 
his  time  to  investigating,  analyzing,  and 
reporting  facts  of  current  interest 
bearing  on  world  commerce.  A  state- 
ment from  this  department,  for  busi- 
ness men  everywhere,  is  published  in 
the  large  newspapers  each  Monday 
morning. 

The  special  requirements  of  the 
bank's  industrial  customers  led  to  the 
founding  of  the  Industrial  Service  De- 
partment which  furnishes  a  clearing- 
house for  information  on  industrial 
management  and  relative  subjects, 
cooperates  with  manufacturers  for  im- 
provement of  industrial  conditions,  and 
offers  aid  to  business  concerns  in  ob- 
taining competent  efficiency  advice.  As 
a  result  of  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment there  is  assurance  of  closer  coop- 
eration between  the  banker,  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  business  man.  The 
outcome  of  this  cooperation  must  in- 
evitably be  that  those  so  variously  en- 
gaged will  better  understand  each 
other  and  thereby  be  in  a  position  to 
be  more  helpful,  each  to  the  other.  This 
spirit  of  mutually  cooperative  team- 
work cannot  fail  to  be  strongly  pro- 
motive of  the  country's  business  wel- 
fare. 

The  volume  of  foreign  mail  necessi- 
tates much  work  in  the  Translating 
Department,  whose  experts  both  speak 
and  write  French,  Spanish,  Italian, 
Portuguese,  Russian,  Scandinavian, 
Greek,  and  the  unfamiliar  Oriental 
languages.  A  visitor  from  any  foreign 
land  finds  an  official  interpreter  sta- 
tioned on  the  bank  floor,  at  instant 
call. 

Few  business  houses,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  great  |actories  and  depart- 
ment stores,  handle  complaints  with 
proper  system,  care  and  respect.  The 
aim  of  department  heads  here  is  not 
only  to  do  this  promptly  and  satisfac- 
torily, but  to  forestall  criticisms  and 
complaints  by  keeping  records  of  er- 
rors, adjusting  them,  furnishing  pei'i- 
odic  detailed  reports  thereon,  making 
constructive  suggestions  regarding  the 
method  or  management  of  different  de- 
partments with  a  view  to  preventing 
recurrence  of  errors. 

A  frequent  source  of  mistakes  lies 
in  the  overlapping  of  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility, due  to  insufficient  or  in- 
efficient organization.  I  have  never 
seen   a  financial   institution   so  thoroly 
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and  eflfectively  oruanized.  The  bank 
maintains  ei.2:hty-seven  separate  de- 
pai'tments.  named  alphabetically  as 
follows:  Accountinu:  Voucher  Rctrister, 
Advertising-  and  Publicity,  Americas, 
A.  M.  &  T..  Analysis,  Audit inj--.  Bond, 
Bookkeepers  Domestic,  Bookkeepers 
Foreijrn,  Bcx)kkeepers  Our  Account, 
Branch  Bank  Accounting:,  Branch  Bank 
Inspection,  Branch  Bank  Traininjr, 
Commercial  Credit  Export,  Commer- 
cial Credit  Import,  Certification,  Check 
and  Statement  Files,  City  Bank  Club, 
City  Collection,  Cloak  Room,  Collection 
Export,  Collection  Import,  College 
Class,  Country  Collection,  Coupon  Col- 
lection, Coupon  Paying,  Credit  and 
Files,  Customers  Drafts,  Customers  Se- 
curities, Discount  Domestic,  Discount 
Foreign,  Educational,  Files  Foreign, 
Files  General,  Files  Record,  Foreign 
Trade,  Industrial  Service,  Informa- 
tion Foreign,  Information  General,  In- 
terest Domestic,  Interest  Foreign,  Le- 
gal, Letter  of  Credit,  Loan,  ^lail  In- 
coming, Mail  Incoming  Registered, 
Mail  Outgoing,  Medical,  Merchandise, 
Messengers,  Money  Counters,  No.  8. 
Paymaster,  Personnel,  Petty  Cashier, 
Photostat,  Platform  East,  Platform 
West,  Printing,  Purchasing,  Receiving 
Room,  Reconcilements,  Restaurant,  Se- 
curities Shipment,  Signature  Control, 
Stationery,  Statistical,  Stenographers 
Emergency,  Stenographers  Foreign, 
Telegraph  and  Cables,  Telephone, 
Tellers  Foreign,  Tellers  ^Mail,  Tellers 
Note,  Tellers  Paying,  Tellers  Receiv- 
ing, Test  Words,  Ticket  Journal,  Time 
Keeping,  Ti-aders,  Transfer,  Transit, 
Translators,  Trust.  Tubes,  Typewriter 
Repair,   Vaults. 

The  National  City  Bank  men  are 
bankers  to  the  world.  How  have 
they  gained  this  one  supreme  title? 
And  what  are  they  doing  to  hold 
it? 

A  high  official  gave  the  answer  in 
one  word:  Character.  He  said:  "Only 
character  begets  confidence.  Old-fash- 
ioned honesty  of  purpose  is  required 
today  in  a  business  organization,  quite 
as  much  as  new-fashioned  rapidity  of 
motion  and  utility  of  method.  Since 
1812  this  bank  has  been  developing  a 
personality,  based  on  character,  that  is 
now  recognized  universally  and  trust- 
ed wherever  known.  The  secret  of  the 
growth  of  the  bank  lies  in  the  growth 
of  the  faith  of  the  people  we  have 
served. 

"The  reason  for  this  faith  is  too 
subtle  to  define — a  mental  and  moral 
influence  outreaching  the  financial 
scope  of  all  our  branches,  and  preced- 
ing them  in  point  of  time.  We  never 
tried  to  build  the  largest  banking  house 
in  America,  or  thought  of  doing  it. 
'Size  is  a  by-product  of  service.  The  en- 
largement of  our  sphere  of  activity  has 
resulted  from  the  improvement  of  our 
sense  of  responsibility.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  any  business  is  secondary  to 
the  improvement,  and  consequent  upon 
it.  The  bank  that  fails  to  grow  lacks 
character.  We  value  most  not  our 
wealth,  nor  our  size,  but  our  character. 

"A  spirit  of  active  and  effective 
cooperation  is  possibly  our  main 
strength.    All    a   community's    interests 
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COULD    Thackeray's  "other  annoyances"  have 
cludcdthe  persistent  irritation  of  poor  ink.''  We  know 
that  ink  can  be  extremely  annoying. 

Make  this  experiment.  Have  the  ink-well  washed  clean  — 
to  clear  away  any  old  sediment,  which  would  otherwise 
affect  the  new  ink.  Then  fill  the  clean  well  wjth  Carter's 
Writing  Fluid. 

In  no  other  way  can  you  so  fully  realize  the  helpfullness 
of  good  Ink — the  clear,  rich  blue  and  free,  even  flow  which 
make§  writing  a  pleasure.  Try  this  before  you  sign  to-day's 
mail,  or  take  in  hand  your  personal  correspondence — and 
see  how  much  better  the  letter  looks. 

THE  CARTER'S  INK  COMPANY 

Manufacturing  Chemists 
New  York  Boston  Chicago  Montreal 

CARTER  INK  PRODUCTS 

Writing  Fluid,  Fountain  Pen  Inks,  Ked  Ink  (Car- 
mine), Kealblack  Ink,  Ink  Eraser,  Cico  Paste,  Pho- 
lolibrary  Paste,  Cement,  Glue  Pencils,  Great  Stickist 
Mucilage,  Copying  Inks,  Drawing  Inks,  Indelible 
Inks,  Stamping  Inks,  VelVet  Showcard  Colors, 
White  and  Gold  Inks,  Violet,  Gieen  and  i;luc  Inks, 
Typewriter  Kibbons,  Carbon  Papeis, 
Aiumberiug  Machine  InkH. 
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INK 
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^bur  signature  represents  you 
\)/rite  it  with  CARTER'S 
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Let  The  Machine 
Do  The  Work 


Hammond 


"Many  Typewriters  in  One" 

More  than  a  typewriter.  A  whole  print 
shop.  Over  .'{Go  different  arrangements 
of  types  and  hmguages  to  select  from 
— Instantly  interchangeable. 
Chinese  Phonetic — the  latest  in  lan- 
guages —  Mathematical.  Astrological. 
Astronomical,  Scientific  Type  Sets  are 
also  available. 
No  other  type\«rriter  can  do  this. 

Take  a  second  look  at  the 
typing  of  the  letters  you  are 
sending  out,  then  you  will  ob- 
serve that  they  are  no  differ- 
ent from  those  written  40 
years  ago.  The   same  old   Pica 
tyfe.    There  is  only  one   type- 
writer which  will  permit  a 
change  from  this.  The  Multr- 
Slex   Hammond  permits  various 
type  styles,  instantly  inter- 
changeable. 

The  acknowledged  technical  me- 
thod for  obtaining  emphasis  ia 
by  Italics    :  use  Komans  f  or 
general  text,  then  your  points 
will  shine.  Both  of  these 
types  are  on  the  one  machine 
with  the  Multiplex.  -   change 
instantly  -   "Just  Turn  the  Knob" 

With  the  MULTIPLEX  you  can  play 
up  the  strong  points  by  instant  change 
of  type.  You  need  give  no  concern  to 
mechanical   detail. 

Let  The  Machine  Do  The  Work 
Type  impression  is  automatic,  without 
a  thought  as  to  key  touch. 

Let  The  Machine  Do  The  Work 
Type  cannot  get  out  of  alignment,  mak- 
ing good  work   certain — automatic. 

Let  The  Machine  Do  The  Work 
The  MULTIPLEX  is  th(>  only  machine 
in  the  world  on  which  you  can  write  a 
foreign  language  and  instantly  change 
to  English  or  any  other  language. 
■■Just  turn   the  Knob." 

Let  The  Machine  Do  The  Work 
Put  it  up  to  the  IMULTIPLEX  to  put 
beauty  into  your  writing,  to  put  force 
and  emphuHis  into  your  sales  letters 
through  change  of  type  and  perfect 
automatic  type  imjjression. 

Let  The  Machine  Iht   The   Work 

No  other  Typewriter 
can  do  this 
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are  mutual  and  reciprocal.  The  bank- 
ing interests  are  identical  with  the 
manufacturing,  merchandizing,  and 
housekeeping  interests.  Just  in  pro- 
portion as  we  have  recognized  this 
joint-relationship  and  evolved  satisfac- 
tory ways  of  promoting  all  community 
interests  have  we  gained  a  world  emi- 
nence, that  only  marks  our  desire  to 
be  of  use  to  the  world." 

Every  keen  business  man  is  awake  to 
the  new  era  of  foreign  trade  possibili- 
ties. Both  the  manufacturing  and  mer- 
chandizing interests  of  American  firms 
are  actively  promoted  by  such  means  as 
the  following,  now  available  to  clients 
of  The  National  City  Bank,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  American  banks  should  more 
effectively  serve  American  business 
men  by  handling  their  foreign  business 
all  the  way  thru  to  their  foreign  cus- 
tomers. 

Trade  investigators  furnish  trade 
reports  to  the  bank's  clients.  Financial 
aid  is  given  in  the  matter  of  foreign 
shipments.  Good  connections  are  made 
abroad.  Solutions  are  suggested  of 
business  problems  and  difficulties  aris- 
ing in  other  lands.  The  inauguration  or 
expansion  of  the  foreign  business  of 
clients  is  promoted.  By  the  aid  of  docu- 
mentary credits,  foreigners  purchasing 
our  goods  can  offer  shippers  here  pay- 
ment as  soon  as  the  goods  are  in  tran- 
sit, but  know  that  payment  will  not 
be  made  until  the  goods  are  safely  on 
their  way. 

Hundreds  of  foreign  merchants  vis- 
iting this  country  last  year  found  the 
makers  and  sellers  of  goods  they  want- 
ed to  buy.  Numbers  of  domestic  corre- 
spondent banks  were  enabled  to  estab- 
lish a  foreign  trade  service  of  their 
own,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  City 
Bank  resources,  facilities  and  accom- 
modations. Business  firms  requiring 
legal  services  abroad  were  given  the 
desired  assistance.  Others  learned  how 
to  organize  an  export  department. 
Others  located  foreign  selling  agents 
for  their  products,  or  buying  agents 
for  goods  they  needed  from  abroad. 

The  whole  idea  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Department  is  to  bring  together  the 
man  abroad  who  has  something  to  buy 
or  sell  and  the  American  who  has 
something  to  sell  or  buy,  then  to  aid 
both,  impartially  and  effectively,  as 
their  need  may  prompt.  This  ideal 
could  be  attained  only  by  the  organi- 
zation of  branches  thruout  the  world, 
each  branch  to  offer  both  a  complete 
local  banking  service  and  a  range  of 
international  banking  facilities  and 
commercial  opportunities.  Any  branch 
of  The  National  City  Bank  is  an  aisle 
to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Innovations  requiring  much  labor, 
thought  and  expense  have  proved  in- 
valuable. A  trade  file,  for  example,  i* 
kept  in  whieh  all  concerns  with  which 
the  bank  has  dealings  are  listed  by 
products;  inquirers  wanting  the  names 
of  good  export  houses,  shipping  brok- 
ers, forwarders,  and  others  in  particu- 
lar lines,  may  secure  from  the  trade 
file  immediate,  accurate,  knowledge.  A 
more  important  feature  is  the  credit 
repoi't  system.  Prior  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this,  American  merchants,  hav- 


ing no  means  of  establishing  a  credit 
rating  on  foreign  customers,  quite  fre- 
quently demanded  cash  in  advance, 
thereby  offending  and  often  losing  their 
best  patrons.  The  bank  now  has  authen- 
tic data  covering  more  than  200,000 
foreign  names,  sharing  the  informa- 
tion with  clients  on  request. 

But  education  is  the  object  of  life, 
and  the  institution,  whether  home, 
church  or  business,  that  fulfils  a  high 
destiny  must  put  education  first.  So 
the  bank  distributes  yearly  to  its 
agents,  clients  and  the  world  in  gen- 
eral a  larger  number  of  publicatiom 
than  is  catalogued  in  the  Congressional 
Library  at  Washington.  Of  the  2,500,- 
000  pieces  of  literature  thus  given  out, 
more  than  two  million  are  of  distinct- 
ly educational  character. 

"Foreign  Trade  Opportunities"  is  a 
mimeographed  report  issued  weekly  by 
the  Foreign  Trade  Department  for  the 
bank's  clients,  setting  forth  specific  op- 
portunities for  American  producers  to 
find  markets  abroad.  The  "Foreign 
Trade  Record,"  issued  weekly  by  the 
Statistical  Department,  analyzes  trade 
statistics  and  presents  germane  facts 
regarding  the  production,  exportation, 
importation  and  consumption  of  specific 
articles  of  international  commerce.  An 
illustrated  monthly  magazine,  "The 
Americas,"  dealing  with  world  finance, 
trade  and  economics,  reaches  a  yearly 
circulation  of  more  than  300,000  copies, 
and  is  now  a  recognized  authority  in 
its  field. 

The  most  widely  read  of  the  bank's 
publications  is  the  "Monthly  Bank  Let- 
ter," in  English,  French  and  Spanish, 
treating  of  current  problems  in  busi- 
ness, finance,  economics,  government 
and  sociology,  having  a  circulation  of 
more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  a 
year.  New  requests  from  those  wishing 
to  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list  are 
now  received  at  the  rate  of  2000  per 
month.  More  than  300  correspondent 
banks  in  this  country  have  the  bank 
prepare  special  editions  of  the  Letter, 
each  local  bank  circulating  from  100 
to  10,000  copies  among  its  own  custom- 
ers, friends  and  inquirers. 

A  special  need,  local,  national  or  in- 
ternational, for  special  knowledge  is 
met  by  a  special  publication,  written 
by  an  expert,  usually  a  vice-president 
or  other  high  official  of  the  bank. 
Among  the  pamphlets  and  booklets  of 
international  scope  already  prepared 
and  now  being  written  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  are  those  entitled  "Trad- 
ing With'  Our  Neighbors  in  the  Carib- 
bean," "The  Function  of  Imports  in 
Our  Foreign  Trade,"  "Our  South 
American  Trade  and  Its  Financing," 
"Trading  With  the  Far  East,"  "The 
Development  of  Scandinavian-Ameri- 
can Trade  Relations."  (The  latter  two 
are  in  preparation.) 

The  most  prolific  author  of  these 
special  publications,  Mr.  George  E. 
Roberts,  was  formerly  director  of  the 
United  States  mint.  He  is  now  a  vice- 
president  of  the  bank.  Impressed  by 
the  wonderful  scope  and  mission  of 
these  publications,  I  asked  Mr.  Roberts 
to  give  a  personal  message  to  the  bank- 
ers   of    America    regarding    the    possi- 
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bilities  in  educational  work  of  this 
character.  The  weijrht  of  the  message 
lies  in  the  summation  it  otfers  of  the 
experience  and  success  of  the  world's 
larjrest  bankint*'   organization. 

The  vice-president  said:  "We  have 
only  done,  perhaps  on  a  larjrer  scale, 
what  every  bank  in  America  could  and 
should  do,  each  in  its  own  way.  Some 
of  the  very  smallest  banks,  in  towns 
of  only  a  few  thousand  population,  are 
conductinjr  service  departments,  dis- 
tributing: service  literature,  and  there- 
fore leadine:  the  business  thought,  in- 
dustries, and  finance  of  their  commun- 
ity. Even  the  smallest  bank  will  best 
promote  its  own  interests  by  studying 
the  needs  of  its  customers  and  finding" 
a  way  to  meet  them  in  advance  of,  or 
in  excess  of,  their  fulfilment  by  other 
agfencies.  The  banker  who  becomes 
known  as  a  courteous,  reliable  counsel- 
lor in  the  community  should  finally 
double  the  business  of  the  bank.  It  ail 
comes  back  to  the  bank  in  the  end. 

"Teach  your  customers,  actual  and 
prospective,  how  to  do  more,  earn 
more,  save  more,  have  more,  be  more. 
Take  an  active  interest  in  community 
prosperity.  Aid  the  farmers,  or  manu- 
facturers, or  other  business  men,  to 
stimulate  production.  Plan  a  jjenerous 
distribution  of  litei-ature  specially  val- 
uable to  the  largfest  classes  of  wage- 
earners  and  wagre-spcnders.  Offer  to 
help  solve  the  commercial,  financial  and 
economic  problems  of  your  constitu- 
ents. Make  your  bank  known  as  a  con- 
sultation service  bureau,  if  you  would 
make  it  most  widely  known  as  a  bank." 

All  the  good  we  sow  we  reap  again. 
But  the  greater  joy  is  in  the  sowing. 

Netv  York  City 

Go  North,  Young  Man  ! 

{Continued  from  page  331) 

nient  railroad  and  thence  to  the  sea- 
board for  export.  An  appropriation  of 
at  least  $1,000,000  should  be  made  by 
Congress  for  road  construction  in 
Alaska.  The  appropriation  would  be 
fully  justified  by  America's  need  of  the 
commodities  Alaska  can  give  us  if  she 
in  turn  is  given  transportation. 

At  the  same  time  additional  moneys 
should  be  given  for  further  investiga- 
tion of  the  mineral,  pulp-wood,  water 
power  and  other  resources  of  the  ter- 
ritory. Investors  cannot  bs  expected  to 
put  their  money  to  work  in  Alaska  nor 
settlers  to  go  thei-e  without  more  ex- 
plicit information  on  Alaska's  re- 
sources than  is  at  present  available. 

From  the  standpoint  of  value  of  an- 
nual produce  and  numbers  of  men  em- 
ployed, the  fishing  industry  is  the  most 
important  in  Alaska.  TTie  investment 
in  salmon  canning  increased  in  the  five 
years  from  1913  to  1918  from  $31,- 
341,670  to  $63,901,397  and  the  num- 
ber of  canneries  was  nearly  doubled. 

However,  the  Alaskan  salmon  catch 
has  probably  reached  its  maximum  and 
any  effort  toward  a  more  intensive  de- 
velopment of  these  fisheries  would  lead 
to  their  rapid  depletion.  Additional 
safeguards  against  over-fishing  are 
needed    to    permit   the    oresent    salmon 


Paint  Your  Car  with 


A 

Million  Cars 
Made  New 


ISN'T  your  car  actually  running  as  well  or  nearly 
*•  as  well  as  the  day  you  bought  it.?  Maybe  better! 
Does  it  need  anything  to  make  it  a  new  car  except  a 
smooth,  glossy  coat  of  enamel  .f^ 

Let's  see  what  that  means. 

Next  Saturday  afternoon  give  the  car  a  thorough 
washing  and  allow  to  dry  thoroughly.  Pry  off  the  top 
of  a  quart  can  of  Murphy  Da-cote  Motor  Car  Enamel 
and  flow  on  a  coat  with  a  soft  varnish  brush.  Lock  the 
garage  doors.  Next  day  roll  her  out,  pack  in  the  family 
and  flash  a  bright,  brand  new  car  on  the  neighborhood. 

Doesn't  sound  difficult,  does  lU  More  than  a  mil- 
lion car  owners  have  done  this  very  thing. 

Da-cote  is  so  smooth  that  it  flows  just  a  bit  before 
setting,  so  that  all  brush  marks  and  laps  disappear. 

Da-cote  comes  in  black  and  several  popular  colors. 
Send  for  a  color  card  and  for  the  name  of  a  merchant 
who  sells  Murphy's. 

Murphy  Varnish  Company 

NEWARK  CHICAGO 

Thf  Doug^ll  X'arnish  Company.  Limited,  Montreal,  Canadian  Associate 
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THE    SHOE  THAT  HOLDS  ITS^ SHAPE 

$7.00  sgoo  $9.00 ^ $1000 SHOES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 
W.  U  DOUGLAS  SHOES 


nhe  best  known 
shoes  in  the 
world.  They  are 
soldinl07W.L. 
Douglas  stores, 

direct  from  the  factory  to  you  at 
only  one  profit,  which  guarantees 
to  you  the  best  shoes  that  can  be 
produced,  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and 
the  retail  price  are  stamped  on 
the  bottom  of  all  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is 
your  protection  against  unreason- 
able profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are 
absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for  the 
money  in  this  country.  They  are  made  of 
the  best  and  finest  leathers  that  money 
can  buy.  They  combine  quality,  style, 
workmanship  and  wearing  qualities  equal 
to  other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 
They  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers 
of  America.  The  stamped  price  is  W.  L. 
Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the  shoes 
are  always  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 
The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere  ;  they 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the 
highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  experi- 
enced men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  pri(:e  that  money  can  buy. 

W.  Ii.  Douglas  shoes  are  f  oi-  sale  by  over  9000  shoe  dealers 
besides  ourown  stores.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot  siipply 
you,  take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from  factory.  .Send 
for  booklet  tellinghow  toorder  shoes  by  mail,  post  age  freet 


CAUTION.— Insist  upon  having  W.LDoug. 
las  shoes.  The  name  and  price  is  plainly 
stamped  on  the  sole.  Be  careful  to  see , 
that  it  has  not  been  changed  or  mutilated. 


President 

W.L.Douglas  Shoe  Co., 

169  Spark   Street, 

Brockton,  Mass. 

Illlllll 


fdt  XU.  ;&.cAvd.  MANUSCRIPT 


/CX^  ^JIMXi 


C  1  Made  to  your  measure,  payable  after 
^1  received,  with  iho  clear  understanding: 
err''^  ^^      that  If  the  fit  Is  not  perfect 

or  if  ycu  are  DotEatisfiedin 
every  way,  if  you  are  not 
onvinccd  you  have  received 
fir.e.hiph  grade,  stylish, 
perfect-fitting  tailored  suit 
made  to  your  measures  and 
have  saved  $16  to  $20,  you 
are  not  under  the  slight- 
est obligation  to  keep  It. 
Don't  hesitate  or 
feel   timid,  eimply 
send  the  suit  back,  no 
cost  to  yoo.  You  are  not 
out   one   penny.      Any 
money  you  m  ay  have  paid 
us  13  refunded  at  once. 
SnMPLES  FREC 
Any  man  young  or 

old  interested  in  sav- 

ng  money.who  wants  to  dress  well  and  not  feel  extrav- 
agant is  invited  to  write  U9  for  our  free  book  of 
samples  and  fashions  explaining  everything.  Please 
write  letter  or  postal  today,  just  say  "Send  me  your 
samples"  and  get  our  whole  proposition  by  return 
mail.  Try  it— costs  you  nothing— just  a  pnetal,  get  the 
froe  BRmnleaand  prices  anyway.  Vou  will  learn  some- 
thing important  about  dressing  well  and  saving  money. 

Park  Tailoring  Company 

Dept.  395 Chicago.  ILL. 


Suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK  issue;  any 
field,  25,000  words  and  upwards,  carefully  read 
and  considered  WITHOUT  charge.  Published  un- 
der our  inip'int  and  nianacement,  in  .\-\  style,  if 
accepted.  Copy  must  be  forwarded  COMPLETE 
to  warrant  examination.  Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.. 
Inc.,    Boston,    Mass. 


BON-OPTO 

SHARPENS  VISION 


It's  a  system  of  treating  the  eyes  at  home; 
is  practiced  daily  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  with  great  satisfaction.  The  Bnn- 
Opto  system  Cjuickly  relieves  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  and  lids.  It  cleanses,  soothes,  and 
rests  tired,  dusty,  work-strained  eyes  and  is 
a  help  to  better  eyesight.  Ask  your  druggist. 
He  knows.  He  will  refund  your  money 
withoil  question,  if  you  are  dissatisfied. 
There  is  no  other  home  eye  treatment  like 
Bon-Opto. 
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industry  to  yield  a  large  and  continu- 
ous annual  return. 

The  salmon  catch  overshadows  all 
the  rest  of  the  fishing-  industry,  but 
there  have,  nevertheless,  been  notable 
increases  in  the  halibut,  cod,  herring 
and  other  Alaskan  fisheries  in  recent 
years.  The  herring  and  cod  fisheries  are 
enormous  and  the  present  annual  yield 
is  but  a  fraction  of  what  might  be  pro- 
duced. The  halibut  fisheries,  on  the 
other  hand,  need  additional  protection 
to  prevent  exhaustion. 

The  United  States  ha.-^  a  special  re- 
sponsibility in  Alaska.  It  grows  out  of 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  terri- 
tory's resources  are  directly  or  indi- 
rectly controlled  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment at  Washington.  About  99  per 
cent  of  the  land  still  is  held  in  Gov- 
ernment ownership.  The  development 
of  coal  and  oil  deposits  is  under  Gov- 
ernment leases.  Water  powers  and  fish- 
eries are  under  federal  control,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  timber  in  Alaska  is 
owned  by  the  Government. 

The  control  of  Alaska's  resources  is 
vested  by  law  in  a  number  of  bureaus 
and  departments  of  the  Government. 
Rules  and  regulations  relating  to 
Alaska  must  be  made  at  Washington 
under  existing-  laws.  This  long  distance 
administration  of  Alaska's  affairs  un- 
doubtedly has  been  a  serious  handicap 
to  her  development.  Regulations  are 
made  that  do  not  always  meet  local  re- 
quirements and"  sometimes  unjust  de- 
cisions are  rendered,  simply  because 
those  who  must  make  them  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  local  conditions  and  cannot 
visualize  the  situation. 

All  this  should  be  changed,  if  Alaska 
is  to  prosper.  The  diflferent  activities 
relating  to  Alaska,  the  administration 
of  railroad  construction  and  operation, 
the  building  of  roads,  public  lands, 
leases,  waterpowers,  fisheries  and  tim- 
ber, should  be  concentrated  in  one  de- 
partment. The  man  or  men  administer- 
ing Alaska's  affairs  should  have  a 
more  intimate  touch  with  the  Alaskan 
territorial  government.  And  they  should 
be  held  more  directly  responsible  for 
the  development  of  the  territory. 

If  the  American  Congress  will  do 
the  things  that  ai'e  necessary  to  give 
Alaska  its  chance,  Alaska  in  return 
will  show  us  a  development  during  the 
coming  years  second  only  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  own  western  states 
during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Wofihingtoii,    D.    C. 


"Arc  .voii  la.vins  away  somfthinj;;  for  a 
rainy  day?" 

"No,  sir :  it  took  all  ni.\  money  to  lay 
away  soinothing  for  tin*  dry  days."  —  Krco- 
lite  \rirs. 

JjAdy  Custoiiicr  (in  t'lii-niture  dcjiart- 
ment) — What  has  beconic  of  those  lovely 
sideboards  .vou  had  when  I  was  last  here? 

Clerk  (snickering) — I  shaved  tlicm  off, 
madam. —  Drc.rvnl 

Ijove  is  like  an  onion  : 

We  tasto  it  with  delight: 
But    when    ifs    gone,    we    wonder 

Whatever   made   us   bite. 

— Yale  Record. 
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Bv  Their  T^iws  We  May 
Know  Them 

(Continued  from  page  3J!f) 

bunal  can  use  properly  and  advan- 
tageously, by  all  means  let  it  be  ap- 
propriated, i  would  even  jro  further. 
I  would  take  and  combine  all  that  is 
jrood  and  excise  all  that  is  bad  from 
both  orjranizations.  This  statement  is 
broad  enougrh  to  include  the  sup:p:es- 
tion  that  if  the  Leapfue,  which  has 
heretofore  riveted  our  considerations 
and  apprehensions,  has  been  so  en- 
twined and  interwoven  into  the  peace 
of  Europe,  that  its  -rood  must  be  pre- 
served in  order  to  stabilize  the  peace 
of  that  continent,  then  it  can  be 
amended  or  revised  so  that  we  may 
still  have  a  remnant  of  world  aspira- 
tions in  1918  builded  into  the  woi'ld's 
highest  conception  of  helpful  coopera- 
tion  in  the  ultimate  realization. 

"I  believe  humanity  would  welcome 
the  creation  of  an  international  asso- 
ciation for  conference  and  a  world 
court  whose  verdicts  upon  justiciable 
questions  this  country  in  common  with 
all  nations  would  be  both  willin.s:  and 
able  to  uphold.  The  decision  of  such  a 
court  or  the  recommendations  of  such 
a  conference  could  be  accepted  with- 
out sacrificinjr  on  our  part  or  asking 
any  other  power  to  sacrifice  one  iota  of 
its  nationality." 


Cox 


WOMAK    SUFFRAGE 

To  a  delegation  from  the  Na- 
tional Woman's  Party  on  July  16, 
1920,  as  presidential  candidate.  Gov- 
ernor Cox  said: 

"I  find  nothing  in  Holy  Writ  or 
elsewhere  which  shows  the  Almighty 
ever  gave  man  the  right  to  say  that  he 
could  vote  and  women  could  not.  .  .  . 

"I  give  to  you  without  any  reserva- 
tions the  assurance  that  my  time,  my 
strength  and  my  influence  will  be  dedi- 
cated to  your  cause  as  our  combined 
counsels  might  suggest,  with  a  view 
to  procuring  a  favorable  result  in 
Tennessee." 

As  far  back,  however,  as  1913  he  is 
recorded  at  the  National  Woman's 
Party  headquarters  as  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement. 

In  his  speech  of  acceptance  Governor 
Cox  said: 

"The  women  of  America,  in  emo- 
tion and  constructive  service,  meas- 
ured up  during  the  war  to  every  re- 
quirement, and  emergency  exacted 
much  of  them.  .  .  .  They  helped  win 
the  war,  and  they  are  entitled  to  a 
voice  in  the  readjustment  now  at  hand. 

"Their  intuition,  their  sense  of  the 
humanitarian  in  government,  their  un- 
questioned progressive  spirit  will  be 
helpful  in  problems  that  require  pub- 
lic judgment.  Therefore,  they  are  en- 
titled to  the  privilege  of  voting  as  a 
matter  of  right  and  because  they  will 
be  helpful  in  maintaining  wholesome 
and  patriotic  policy.  ...  I  have  the 
same  earnest  hope  as  our  platform  ex- 
presses, that  some  on?  of  the  remain- 
ing states  will  promptly  take  favor- 
able action." 

Like     Senator     Harding,     since     his 


How  About  Your  Lawn? 

— do  you  have  trouble  keeping  the  grass  cut  and  sod  rolled  ? 


The  Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower  has  sim- 
plitied  the  gras-s  cuttinK  problem  for  hun- 
dreds of  large  estates,  pulilio  parks,  colleges, 
golf  clubs,   etc. 

Wherever  the  Ideal  Ls  used,  labor 
troubles  vanish  and  smooth,  velvety  lawns 
are   maintained   at   a    minimum   expense. 

The  Ideal  will  cut  from  four  to  five  acres 
of  grass  per  day  ;  doing  the  work  of  five  or 
six  hard  working  men  with  hand  mowers. 
Moreover,  the  Ideal  is  a  power  mower 
and     roller     in     one — the     sod     is     continually 


kept  smooth  and  firm  because  it  is  rolled 
every   time  the  grass   is    cut. 

There  is  still  time  to  gtt  your  Ideal  and 
making  a  big  saving  on  the  care  of  your 
lawn  this  Fall,  and  at  the  same  time  havo 
your  machine  ready  for  the  early  Spring 
rolling    and    mowing. 

Furnished  with  riding  trailer  at  nom- 
inal extra  cost  ;  also  with  special  set  of 
bladts   for  use  on  putting  greens. 

You  can  secure  the  Ideal  through  your 
dealer  or  direct  from  factory.  For  Cata- 
logue   and    complete    details,    address 


IDEAL  POWER  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 
425  KALAMAZOO  STREET  R.    E.    OLDS,    Chairman  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 

-Ww    York,    270    West    St.  Chicago.    533    S.    Dearborn    St.  Portland,    55    N.    Front   St. 


IDEAL   POWER.  LA\V"N    MO"WER. 


HYMNS  for  TODAY 

One  Book  for   Suiulay   School   and   Cluircli. 
Konvard  Looking   Music  and   Orders   of   Service. 
Sample  sent  for  Kxamination. 

Fillmore  Music  House.        526  Elm  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Inventions  Wanted.    Cash  or  Royalty 


for  ideas. 
St.    Louis. 


Adnm  Fisher    Mfe.    Co.    Dept.   128 
Mo. 


EUROPE    1921 

Parties    enrolling    now.       Moderate    prices.       Most 
interesting  routes.     Great  success   1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^^  ^boK^^L!!"^^"' 


^PFAKFRQ*  ^®  assist  in  prepariag  material  tor 
*jI^^*»^s-''*'>5  •  epecial  articles,  papers,  speeches,  de* 
bates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  AUTHORS  BIOSEAKCII 
UUKEAl',  Suite  42,  .SOO  Filtli  Avenue,  New  York. 


ISlAOgNALB^sl^ilP  Device 


Among  the  important  National  items  that  should  be  used  in  every 
office  are:  Flexible  Desk  Blotter  Pads,  Ready  Record  L.  L.  Sheets,  Ring 
Binders  and  Transfers,  L.  L.  Memorandum  Books  and  Full  Bound  Blank 
Books.     "Nationals'*  can  be  obtained  from  almost  any  stationer. 

Send  for  free  copy  of  "  GOOD  FORMS  FOR  BOOKKEEPERS  " 

NATIONAL   BLANK    BOOK   CO.,   14   Riverside,   Holyoke,  Mass. 
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nomination  Governor  Cox  has  kept  in 
close  touch  with  the  suffrage  situation 
in  the  various  states  in  which  the  leg- 
islature has  convened  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  has  openly  worked  for  ratifi- 
cation. The  "neck  and  neck"  race  be- 
tween the  candidates  as  to  who  could 
persuade  Tennessee  first  is  one  of  the 
interesting  phases  of  the  campaign 
thus  far. 

On  August  18,  when  ratification  of 
the  suffrage  amendment  by  the  Ten- 
nessee legislature  was  announced, 
Governor  Cox  said: 

"The  civilization  of  the  world  is 
saved.  The  mothers  of  America  will 
stay  the  hand  of  war  and  repudiate 
those  who  traffic  with  a  great  princi- 
ple." 

„  ,.  Senator  Harding's  apparently 
intense  interest  in  woman  suf- 
frage manifested  since  the  Chicago 
convention,  and  particularly  during 
the  last  few  weeks,  seems  not  to  date 
back  five  years. 

He  is  on  record  as  having  said  to 
a  delegation  of  suffragists  who  inter- 
viewed him  on  June  24,  1915: 

"I  have  never  been  permitted  to  go 
into  the  suffrage  question  in  detail  in 
any  way.  You  may  not  like  it,  but  I 
am  perfectly  frank  to  say  that  I  have 
up  to  this  date  been  utterly  indifferent 
to  the  question — neither  hostile  toward 
it,  nor  for  the  suffrage  cause." 

On  October  1,  1918,  Senator  Hard- 
ing was  recorded  as  paired — not  vot- 
ing— on  the  national  woman  suffrage 
amendment.  On  February  10,  1919,  he 
voted  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  as 
he  also  did  on  June  4,  1919,  when  the 
amendment  was  passed. 

On  June  22,  1920,  as  presidential 
candidate,  Senator  Harding  received  a 
delegation  of  suffragists  at  Marion, 
Ohio,  whom  he  addresed  as  follows: 

"I  need  not  tell  you  of  my  interest 
in  the  consummation  of  woman  suf- 
frage. I  voted  for  it  in  the  Senate,  and 
a  vote  records  a  Senator's  purpose 
quite  as  faithfully  as  anything  he  may 
do. 

"Nothing  would  please  me  more  than 
to  have  ratification  made  effective  to 
give  American  womanhood  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  elections  of  next  No- 
vember. This  desire,  sincerely  spoken, 
does  not  conflict  with  my  determina- 
tion that  I  could  not,  with  propriety, 
attempt  to  force  any  state  executive  to 
hasten  action  in  violation  of  his  own 
sense  of  duty.  ...  I  would  not  wish 
my  party  to  believe  me  inclined  to 
wield  a  club.  If  any  state  executive 
should  ask  my  opinion  about  extraor- 
dinary efforts  to  consummate  suffrage, 
I  frankly  will  commend  the  thing  that 
you  desire." 

In  his  speech  of  acceptance.  Senator 
Harding  said: 

"Tlie  womanhood  of  America,  al- 
ways its  glory,  its  inspiration,  and  the 
potent  uplifting  force  in  its  social  and 
spiritual  development,  is  about  to  be 
enfranchized.  Insofar  as  Congress  can 
go,  the  fact  is  already  accomplished. 
By  party  edict,  by  my  recorded  vote, 
by  personal  conviction,  I  am  committed 
to  this  measure  of  justice.  It  is  my 
earnest  hope,  my   sincere   desire,   that 


the  one  needed  state  vote  be  quickly  re- 
corded in  the  affirmation  of  the  right 
of  equal  suffrage  and  that  the  vote  of 
every  citizen  shall  be  cast  and  counted 
in   the   approaching   election." 

On  August  18,  upon  receiving  notifi- 
cation that  the  Tennessee  legislature 
had  ratified  the  suffrage  amendment. 
Senator  Harding  said: 

"All  along  I  have  wished  for  the 
completion  of  ratification,  and  have 
said  so,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  all  the 
citizenship  of  the  United  States  take 
part  in  the  presidential  elections." 

PROHIBITION 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
^^^  Governor  Cox  has  been  termed  a 
sympathizer  of  the  "wets,"  it  must  be 
conceded  that  he  has  stood  for  law  en- 
forcement, and  was  the  first  Governor 
of  Ohio  to  enforce  the  Sunday  closing 
laws. 

Referring  to  the  prohibition  amend- 
ment to  the  Ohio  State  Constitution, 
voted  on  November  5,  1918,  Governor 
Cox  said  in  his  message  of  January 
13,   1919: 

"TTie  objectives  in  this  amendment 
are  very  plain.  There  is  no  conflict  be- 
tween intent  and  phrase.  The  elector- 
ate has  issued  the  mandate  that  in- 
toxicating liquors  as  a  beverage  shall 
not  be  manufactured  for  sale,  nor  sold, 
and  the  responsibility  of  providing  the 
means  and  method  of  law  enforcement 
is  with  the  legislature. 

"This  amendment  is  not  the  expres- 
sion of  a  caprice.  The  subject  in  ques- 
tion has  been  persistent  as  an  issue  for 
several  years.  Nothing  can  be  more 
subversive  of  the  public  interest  than 
indifference  to,  or  defiance  of,  the  or- 
ganic law  of  the  State. 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  the  en- 
forcement of  the  prohibition  law  be 
left  to  the  communities,  and  that  the 
State  content  itself  with  the  thought 
that  local  officials  are  sufficiently  vig- 
ilant, and  the  public  interests  will  be 
safeguarded.  .  .  .  Reduced  to  plain 
terms,  .  .  .  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
in  the  first  instance  should  be  with  the 
public  officers  in  the  community,  but  a 
vigilant  eye  should  be  with  the  State, 
and  power  of  removal  from  office 
should  be  given  the  Governor  in  case  of 
delinquency." 

On  the  question  of  prohibi- 
Harding  ^\qj^^  Senator  Harding's  posi- 
tion seems  rather  indefinite.  He  voted 
for  the  national  prohibition  amend- 
ment, altho  he  is  on  record  as  not  re- 
garding the   question   as  a  moral   one. 

"I  am  not  a  prohibitionist,"  Senator 
Harding  said  in  the  Senate  on  August 
1,  1917,  "and  never  have  pretended  to 
be.  I  do  claim  to  be  a  temperance  man. 
I  do  not  approach  this  question  from  a 
moral  viewpoint,  because  I  am  unable 
to  see  it  as  a  great  moral  question." 

Over  the  President's  veto.  Senator 
Harding,  on  October  28,  1919,  voted 
in  favor  of  the  Volstead  bill  dealing 
with  prohibition  enforcement,  altho  he 
had  previously  expressed  his  doubts 
regarding  the  practicability  of  en- 
forcement, thus: 

"I  do  not  think  a  prohibition  amend- 
ment will  be  effective.  .  .  .  You  cannot 


make  any  law  stronger  than  the  public- 
sentiment  which  sees  to  its  enforce- 
ment. I  have  watched  the  progress  of 
this  question  .  .  .  and  while  I  stand 
here  and  fully  express  my  doubts  about 
its  practicability,  at  the  same  time  I 
recognize  that  it  is  growing  and  in- 
sistent and  persistent  and  it  must  be 
settled. 

"Ever  since  I  have  been  in  public 
life  in  a  small  way  I  have  seen  men 
continually  measured  by  the  wet  and 
dry  yardstick,  and  the  submission  of 
this  amendment  is  going  to  measure 
every  candidate  for  public  office  by 
the  wet  and  dry  yardstick  until  the 
final  settlement.  When  I  say  that,  I 
have  expressed  my  strongest  reason 
for  putting  a  limitation  upon  the  pend- 
ency of  the  amendment.  I  want  to  see 
this  question  settled.  .  .  . 

"I  am  willing  to  go  further  and  join 
in  a  movement  to  make  it  effective 
thru  a  process  of  compensation  to  the 
business  destroyed." 

Upon  most  of  the  "wet"  and  "dry" 
issues  considered  during  the  time  he 
has  been  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Hard- 
ing has  voted  with  the  "wets" —  ac- 
cording to  Washington  legislative  ex- 
perts, thirty  times  out  of  thirty-two. 

The  following  is  his  verbatim  pro- 
nouncement on  this  subject,  as  a  presi- 
dential candidate,  in  his  speech  of  ac- 
ceptance: 

"I  believe  in  law  enforcement.  If 
elected,  I  mean  to  be  a  constitutional 
President,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ig- 
nore the  Constitution,  unthinking  to 
evade  the  law,  when  our  every  com- 
mittal is  to  orderly  government.  People 
ever  will  differ  about  the  wisdom  of 
the  enactment  of  a  law — there  is  a 
divided  opinion  respecting  the  Eight- 
eenth amendment  and  the  laws  enact- 
ed to  make  it  operative — but  there  can 
be  no  difference  of  opinion  about  hon- 
est law  enforcement." 

LABOR 

The  attitude  of  Governor  Cox  on 
^^^  labor  is  indicated  by  the  labor 
legislation  passed  during  the  period  he 
has  been  Governor  of  Ohio.  The  rec- 
ords show  favorable  action  by  him  upon 
each  of  the  fifty-nine  measures  of  in- 
terest to  labor  which  have  come  before 
him.  Among  the  more  important  meas- 
ures enacted  are  those  providing  for  a 
compulsory  workmen's  compensation 
law,  accepted  as  a  model  by  other  pro- 
gressive states;  a  State  Industrial 
Commission,  with  a  state  mediator;  a 
survey  of  occupational  diseases;  the 
elimination  of  sweatshop  labor;  and  an 
eight-hour  working  day  on  all  public 
contracts. 

In  his  speech  of  acceptance,  Gov- 
ernor Cox  said: 

"Morals  cannot  easily  be  produced  by 
statute.  The  writ  of  injunction  should 
not  be  abused.  Intended  as  a  safeguard 
to  person  and  property,  it  could  easily 
by  abuse  cease  to  be  the  protective  de- 
vice it  was  intended  to  be." 

Referring  to  collective  bargaining, 
the  Governor  said : 

"Capital  develops  into  large  units 
without  violence  to  public  sentiment  or 
injury    to    public     interest — the    same 
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principle  should  not  be  denied  to  labor. 
Collective  barg-aininjr  thru  the  means 
of  representatives  selected  by  the  em- 
ployer and  employee  respectively  will 
be  helpful  rather  than  harmful  to  the 
g-tneral    interest.  .  .  ." 

Concerning'  the  rijrht  to  strike,  he 
said: 

"We  should  not,  by  law,  abridge  a 
man's  right  to  labor  or  to  quit  his  em- 
ployment. However,  neither  labor  nor 
capital  should  at  any  time  or  in  any 
circumstances  take  action  that  would 
put  in  jeopardy  the  public  welfare." 

"AVe  need,"  said  he,  continuing,  "a 
definite  and  precise  statement  of  policy 
as  to  what  business  men  and  working- 
men  may  do  and  may  not  do  by  way 
of  collective  action.  The  law  is  now  so 
nebulous  that  it  almost  turns  upon  the 
economic  predilections  of  judge  or 
jury." 

Speaking  of  child   labor,  he   said: 

"The  child  life  of  the  nation  should 
be  conserved;  if  labor  in  immature 
years  is  permitted  by  one  generation, 
it  is  practicing  unfairness  to  the  next." 
Of  eighteen  labor  measures, 
Harding  ggnator  Harding  is  recorded 
as  voting  favorably  upon  seven;  un- 
favorably upon  ten;  and  paired  unfa- 
vorably upon  one. 

He  favored  the  ci\'il  rights  bill;  war 
risk  insurance;  the  measure  to  increase 
the  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of 
Conciliation  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor; and  the  amendment  to  the  retire- 
ment bill  prohibiting  affiliation  of  fed- 
eral employees  with  organized  labor. 

Among  the  measures  upon  which  he 
voted  unfavorably  are  the  motion  to 
strike  the  labor  charter  from  the 
League  of  Nations;  the  motion  to  ex- 
tend federal  control  of  railroads  for 
two  years;  and  the  Esch-Cummins  rail- 
road bill,  with  its  anti-strike  provision. 

As    a    presidential   candidate,    in    hia 
speech    of    acceptance,    his    pronounce- 
ments sound  well,  but,  needless  to  say, 
are   unsatisfactory  to  organized   labor. ; 
He  said: 

"The  chief  trouble  today  is  that  the 
world  war  wrought  the  destruction  of 
healthful    competition,    left    our    store-  j 
houses  empty,  and  there  is  a  minimum  I 
production    when    our    need    is    maxi- 
mum. ...  I  wish  the  higher  wage   to 
abide,   on    one   explicit   condition — that 
the   wage-earner   will   give   full   return 
for   the   wage   received.   It   is  the   best 
assurance  we  can  have  for  a  reduced  j 
cost  of  living.  ... 

"I  want,  somehow,  to  appeal  to  the  I 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  republic,  to  I 
every  producer,  to  join  hand  and  brain 
in  production  .  .  .  patriotic  produc- 
tion, because  patriotic  production  is  no 
less  a  defense  of  our  best  civilization 
than  that  of  armed  force.  Profiteering 
is    a    crime    of    commission,    underpro- 

duction  is  a  crime  of  omission ! 

We  must  stabilize  and  strive  for  nor- 
malcy. ... 

"I  decline  to  recognize  any  conflict  i 
of  interest  among  the  participants  in  i 
industry.  The  destruction  of  one  is  the 
ruin  of  the  other,  the  suspicion  or  re- 
bellion of  one  unavoidably  involves  the 
other  .  .  .  the  insistent  call  is  for 
labor,  management  and  capital  to  reach 
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UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Broadway  at  12Cth  Street,  New  York  City 

Tlu'  charter  requires  that  "Equal  privileges  of 
admission  and  instruction,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  the  Institution,  shall  l)c  allowed  to  "Students 
of  every  denomination  of  Christians." 

Eighty-fifth    year    begins    September    22,     1920. 
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search  by  qualified  students. 


understanding,  ,  .  .  and  all  of  them 
must  understand  their  relationship  to 
the  people  and  their  obligation  to  the 
republic." 

Concerning  collective  bargaining, 
Senator  Harding  continued: 

"We  do  not  oppose,  but  approve,  col- 
lective bargaining,  because  that  is  an 
outstanding  right,  but  we  are  unal- 
terably insistent  that  its  exercise  must 
not  destroy  the  equally  sacred  right  of 
the  individual,  in  his  necessary  pursuit 
of  livelihood.  .  .  .  The  group  must  not 
endanger  the  individual,  and  we  must 
discourage  groups  preying  upon  one 
another,  and  none  shall  be  allowed  to 
forget  that  Government's  obligations 
are  alike  to  all  the  people." 

As  to  Government  strikes,  Senator 
Harding  said : 

"The  strike  against  the  Government 
id  properly  denied,  for  Government 
service  involves  none  of  the  elements 
of  profit  which  relate  to  competitive 
enterprize." 

Referring  to  child  labor,  he  said: 

"I  believe  in  holding  fast  to  every 
forward  step  in  unshackling  child  labor 
and  elevating  conditions  of  woman's 
employment." 


Cox 


FINANCE 

In  his  speech  of  acceptance,  Gov- 
ernor  Cox   said : 

"One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done 
is  the  repeal  of  war  taxes.  .  .  . 

"Without  hampering  essential  na- 
tional administrative  departments,  by 
the  elimination  of  all  others  and  strict 
economy  everywhere,  national  taxes 
can  be  reduced  in  excess  of  $2,000,000,- 
000  yearly.  Annoying  consumption 
taxes,  once  willingly  borne,  now  unjus- 
tified, should  be  repealed.  The  incomes 
from  war-made  fortunes,  those  of  non- 
producers  and  those  derived  from  in- 
dustries that  exist  by  unfair  privilege 
may  be  able  to  carry  their  present 
load,  but  taxes  on  the  earnings  of  the 
wage-earner,  of  the  salaried  and  pro- 
fessional man,  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducer and  of  the  small  tradesman 
should  be  sharply  modified." 

The  stand  taken  on  taxation 
Harding  j^y  Senator  Harding  at  various 
times  in  the  Senate  is  of  interest.  He 
voted  against  an  amendment  to  the  rev- 
enue bill  providing  that  income  returns 
be  so  filed  as  to  be  accessible  to  the 
public,  and  opposed  various  measures 
aimed  at  corporations  and  individuals 
of  wealth.  According  to  authorities,  he 
voted  fourteen  times  against  measures 
to  increase  the  amount  paid  by  prof- 
iteers and  others  with  large  incomes 
for  the  cost  of  the  war.  .  .  . 

In  his  speech  of  acceptance,  he  said: 

"Gross  expansion  of  currency  and 
credit  have  depreciated  the  dollar  just 
as  expansion  and  inflation  have  dis- 
credited the  coins  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
Deflation  on  the  one  hand  and  restora- 
tion of  the  100-cent  dollar  on  the  other 
ought  to  have  begun  on  the  day  after 
the  armistice.  .  .  . 

"We  will  attempt  intelligent  and 
courageous  deflation,  and  strike  at 
Government  borrowing  which  enlarges 
the  evil.  .  .  . 

"In  all  sincerity  we  promise  the  pre- 
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vention  of  unreasonable  profits,  we 
challenofe  protiteerinjr  with  all  tho 
moral  force  and  the  lejral  powers  of 
government  and  people,  but  it  is  fair, 
aye,  it  is  timely,  to  give  reminder  that 
law  is  not  the  sole  corrective  of  our 
economic  ills.  .  .  . 

"I  believe  the  tax  burdens  imposed 
for  the  war  emergency  must  be  revised 
to  the  needs  of  peace,  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  equity  in  distribution  of  th.- 
burden." 

Senator  Harding,  as  Congressional 
records  show,  has  been  in  no  sense  a 
leader.  He  has  been  a  "follower,"  a  con- 
sistent follower,  a  follower  of  Senator 
Lodge  and  his  reactionai-y  group.  If  he 
seems  by  this  rehearsal  of  public  rec- 
ords to  have  changed  his  position  on 
the  important  issues  under  discussion, 
as  either  more  light  came  to  him  or  po- 
litical expediency  dictated  (his  friends 
will  say  the  one  thing,  his  opponents 
the  other),  we  may  perhaps  congratu- 
late him  upon  his  openmindcdntss.  Or 
does  this  temper  hold  a  real  peril  for 
the  nation  that  is  facing  the  destiny 
hour  of  her  history?  Upon  one  point, 
however,  Senator  Harding  has  never 
wavered.  While  he  seems  anything  but 
clear  in  his  own  mind  as  to  how  his 
so-called  "Association  of  Nations"  is 
to  function,  not  for  one  moment,  either 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  in  the 
pronouncements  which  he  has  made 
away  from  Washington,  has  he  per- 
mitted us  to  believe  that  he  is  not  "for 
America  first." 

The  records  show  that  while  Gov- 
ernor Cox  was  "a  party  regular"  dur- 
ing his  Congressional  term,  yet  he  did 
not,  as  has  been  stated  by  legislative 
authorities,  maintain  a  specially  close 
relation  with  "the  machine  element." 
He  is  referred  to  by  those  who  have 
made  a  careful  study  of  his  Congres- 
sional record  as  "the  facile  politician 
inclined  to  an  interest  in  progressive 
policies,"  his  "votes,  whether  proceed- 
ing from  native  sympathy  or  from  con- 
siderations of  political  expediency" 
having  "in  general  been  of  the  pro- 
gressive rather  than  the  stand-pat  va- 
riety." In  Congress  he  was  interested 
in  such  subjects  as  conservation,  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  and  service  pensions, 
and  particularly  in  the  questions  of 
tariff  and  food  for  soldiers'  homes.  His 
Congressional  acts  are  not  here  dis- 
cussed in  more  detail  for  the  reason 
that  upon  recent  important  issues  his 
record  in  Congress  would  throw  little 
light.  As  Governor  of  Ohio  he  has 
proved  himself  a  progressive  in 
thought  and  an  executive  who  acts; 
he  has  comprehended  the  problems  of 
the  people  and  he  has  provided  solu- 
tions. If  he  is  known  as  a  "social  wel- 
fare legislation"  Governor,  is  this  to 
his  discredit  at  the  present  hour?  Has 
the  country  ever  more  needed  such 
legislation?  While,  like  Senator  Hard- 
ing, upon  some  questions  he  is  vague 
and  indefinite,  and  bombastic  and  "po- 
litical" to  a  maddening  degree,  upon 
the  supreme  issue  before  the  country 
he  speaks  out  clearly:  "Organized  gov- 
ernment has  a  definite  duty  all  over 
fhe   ivorld." 


One  chance  in 
three  youre  eating  wrong 

"jEnough  food, probably,  but  not  enough 
of  the  right  kind,  c^re  you  getting 
these  vital  elements  ? 


HIS  morning  someone  probably 
greeted  you  with  the  old  familiar 
question  "How  are  you?" — and 
you  said,  "Oil,  all  right."  Most 
folks  say  "All  right.'' 


But  did  you  really  mean  it?  Are  you  feel- 
ing right  up  to  the  mark — all  right.  Or  do 
you  sometimes  feel  that  the 
pace  is  telling  on  you;  that 
a  "rest"  is  what  you  need? 


If  the  truth  were  known 
a  lot  of  us  would  show  up 
below  par.  Our  vital  reserves 
aren't  what  they  should  be. 

Experts  in  nutrition  say 
that  right  here  in  America 
one  person  in  every  three — 
rich  and  poor  alike — suffers 
from  malnutrition  without 
realizing  it. 

In  the  three  square  meals 
you  and  your  famil>'  get  each 
day  there's  enough  food 
probably,  but  very  likely 
there's  vnt  enough  of  the 
right  kind. 

If  you  lack  vitality;  if  a 
child  of  yours  doesn't  seem 
to  thrive,  the  chances  are 
you're  not  getting  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  certain  food 
elements. 

The  16  vital  elements 

Sixteen  natural  food  ele- 
ments (as  shown  in  the 
panel)  are  needed  to  keep 
the  body  strong  and  well. 
All  of  these  are  vital  ele- 
ments. 


The  sixteen  vital 
elements  of  nutrition 


0\,vgen 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

Carbon 

Sulplnir 

M.ignesiinn 

I'hosphorus 

Calcium 


makes  red  blood  to  carry  the  life-giving  oxygen 
to  every  cell.  The  pliosphoriis  without  which, 
a  scientist  said,  there  could  be  no  thoughts. 

And  the  calcium  upon  which  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  bone  framework  of  our 
bodies  largely  depends. 

Only  in  the  entire  wheat  grain  can  all  of 
the  needed  elernents  be 
secured — the  protcids, 
the  carbohydrates,  the  fats 
and  these  vital  mineral 
elements. 


Riiciiiim 

Clilorin 

Khiorin 

Silicon 

Manganese 

I'otassiuiii 

Iron 

Iodine 


Kach  Krain  of  wheat  contains  all 
of  tliese  K!  vital  elements,  hut  12 
ol  them  are  lariiuly  Imt  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  six  outer  layers  of 
the  grain,  commonly  called  the 
bran. 


//    V<iu  f,,l 
lirloK    iioiiildl 
ill    eiterfjy, 
lack    vitalitu, 
feel   "run 
doton," 
Vnu'rr  not 
Ijettina 
inouiih   0/ 
these 

flemrr.tH    in 
your    fni.d 


Nature  provides  them  in  the  wheat  grain 
more  nearly  in  the  proper  proportion  than  in 
any  other  food,  save  possibly  milk. 

Btit  many  of  the  most  important  of  these 
elements  are  lost  in  modern  methods  of 
wheat  preparation,  through  removal  of  the 
six  outer  layers  of  the  kernel,  commonly  called 
the   bran.      The   iron,   for   instance,   which 


The  16-vital-elements 
food 

Thousands  now  draw  from 
Nature's  larder  these  sixteen 
vital  elements  in  Fettijohn's, 
a  whole  wheat  breakfast 
food  ot  rich  and  gratifying 
taste. 

Its  steaming  fragrance 
awakes  sluggish  appetites  in 
old  and  young  alike.  Its 
natural  nut-like  flavor  will 
delight  you  and  >•  o  u  r 
children. 

With  cream  and  a  bit 
of  sugar,  if  you  wish,  it 
makes  a  vital  energy  ra- 
tion of  particularly  luscious 
flavor. 

Try  Pettijohn's  if  you're 
feeling  below  your  normal 
in  energy  and  vim.  Give 
its  natural  bran  laxative  a 
chance  to  set  you  right,  as 
nature  intended  you  should 
be.  Give  its  sixteen  vital 
elements  a  chance  to  renew 
j-our  strength. 

Let  your  children  have  Pettijohn's. 
Their  bodies  crave  the  food  elements  it 
supplies. 

Your  grocer  has  Pettijohn's — or  will  gladly 
get  it  for  you.  Make  tomorrow's  breakfast 
of  this  sixteen-vital-elements  food. 

Made  by  the  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  1625K  Rail- 
way Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMEEICAN  CAR  AND  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

New    Ydik,    Sci)ti>inb('r    1,    I'JJO. 
PREFERRED    CAPITAL    STOCK 
DIVIDEND  NO.   86 
A   dividend   of  oni'   and    tlirco-qiiarters   per   cont. 
(1%%)    on    tlie    Preferred    Stock    of   this    Compunv 
lias   tliis   day   been   declared   payable   Friday,   Octo- 
ber 1,   1S)20,   to  stockliolders  of  record  at   the  close 
of   business   Wednesday,    September   15,    1920. 

Cheiks    will    be    mailed    by    the    Guaranty    Trust 
Company   of   New   York. 
H.   C.   WICK,   Sec'y.  S.   S.   I)E  LANO,   Treas. 

AMERICAN    CAR    AND    FOUNDRY    COMPANY 

New   York,    September   1,    192U. 

COMMON   CAPITAL   STOCK 

DIVIDEND  NO.   72 

A    quarterly    dividend    of    three    per    cent.     (3%) 

on    the    Common    Stock    of    this    Company    has    this 

day    been     declared,     payable    Friday,     October    1, 

1920,    to    stockholders    of    record    at    the    close    of 

business,   Wednesday,   September  15,   1920. 

Checks    will    be    mailed    by    the    Guaranty    Trust 
Company  of  New  York. 
H.    C.   WICK,    Sec'y.  S.   S.    DE   LANO,    Treas. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Three  Year  Six  Per  Cent.  Gold  Notes 
Due  October  1.  1922 

Coupons  from  these  Notes,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  October  1,  1922,  at  the  office 
or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York 
or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New  York 
at  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16  Wall 
Street.  Q.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 


ittiiigAlwad 


Is  the  story  of  Peter  Perkins  and  how  he  ac- 
cumulated $10,000  in  ten  years  by  investine: 
$25  a  mouth  in  bigh-grade  listed  stockfi  and 
bonds,  on  a  novel  plan.  "Getting:  Ahead"  Is 
as  interesting  as  anything:  you  ever  read. 
Thousands  have  read  It  and  are  now  •'g:ettinB: 
ahead"  financially  on  the  same  plan. 
Vou  wril  be  fascinated  with  It.  But  batter  atlll.  It  will  ahew 
you  a  new  way  to  Invest  your  savInK*  monthly — how  to  cat 
Interest,  plus  a  PROFIT,  on  your  money— without  sacrlflclnff 
Mfety.    Wo  send  it  free.    WRITE  FOR  IT  TODAY. 

KRIEBEL&CO. 

INVE/TMENT  BANKER/ 

1 4 1 X  Sonth  la  Salle  St.Clucatc 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ^gi'^&r 

Sail  in  April,  May  and  June.  Churches,  Galleries, 
Alpine  Summits,  Italian  Hill  Towns.  Superb  routes, 
Splei.did  leaders. 

Art,  Music,  Literature,  History,  French,  Spanish 
65  E.  Franklin  St.  Boston,  Mass. 
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BRONZE                                                       i 

HONOR  ROLLS            i 

AND                                                                            j 

IS-rORlCAL      -TABUETS           ! 

Talk  Convincingly — 

and  the  World   Is  At 

Your  Feet 

WHY  can  one  man  sell  where 
another  fails?  Why  can  one 
man  get  the  sought-after  job 
when  another,  better  qualified,  is 
turned  down?  Why  does  every- 
one "believe  in"  one  man  and 
have  no  confidence  in  another, 
who  really  has  as  much  ability? 
The  thing  that  counts  is  not  only 
what  you  say  but  how  you  say 
it. 

If  you  are  interested,  write  for 
free  booklet  called  "The  Secret 
of  Being  a  Convincing  Talker — 
How  I  Learned  it  in  One  Even- 
ing." 

THE  INDEPENDENT 


311   Sixth  Avenue 


New  York 


How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


English,  Literature  and 
Composition 

I.  By  Their   Laws   We    May    Know   Them. 

1.  Debate  the  question.  Resolved,  that  Gov- 
ernor Cox  is  a  better  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency than  Senator  Harding,  or.  Resolved, 
that  Senator  Harding  is  a  better  candidate, 
etc.,  basing  your  argument  on  their  Con- 
gressional records  and  adhering  closely  to 
the  classification  made  by  the  author. 
League  of  Nations,  Woman  Suffrage,  Pro- 
hibition,  etc. 

II.  Go   North,  Young   Man! 

1.  Write  contrasting  paragraphs  on  the  West 
in  pioneer  days  and  Alaska  as  it  is  today. 
Which  would  you  say  held  the  greater  num- 
ber of  opportunities  for  the  attainment  of 
wealth,  achievement  ?  Compare  the  rigors 
of  life  in  each,  the  climate,  the  position  on 
the  globe,   the  vegetation,   animal  life. 

2.  What  would  you  do  if  you  went  to  Alaska? 
Farm?  Prospect?  Build  railroads?  Write  a 
paragraph  on  your  choice,  giving  your  rea- 
sons. 

3.  Explain  exactly  what  the  author  means  by 
saying  the  United  States  has  a  special  re- 
sponsibility in  Alaska.  Name  five  ways  in 
which  Alaska  could  be  of  use  to  the  United 
States. 

III.  A    Billion    Dollar    Bank. 

1.  What  does  Mr.  Purinton  mean  by  the  ques- 
tion. Do  you  bank  on  it  (your  bank)  or 
just  in  it.  He  has  "plaved  on"  different 
uses  of  the  word  bank.  Which  of  the  two 
is  a  slang  use? 

2.  The  author  says  that  National  City  Bank 
men  are  bankers  to  the  world.  How  does  he 
explain  this  in  greater  detail  in  the  article? 
Give  an  oral  recitation  on  any  other  ways 
that  occur  to  you,  in  which  the  National 
C'ty  Bank  as  a  world  institution  might  be 
of  greater  usefulness. 

3.  What  part  does  the  author  say  character 
has  played  in  the  development  of  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  ?  Is  character  here  used  in 
the  sense  in  which  one  speaks  of  a  person's 
character  ? 

4.  Write  a  short  narration  on  the  outstanding 
points  of  difference  between  the  work  day 
of  a  stenographer  in  a  commercial  office 
and  in  the  National  City  Bank.  Would  she 
need  a  pass  to  enter  or  leave  the  building, 
in  your  estimation  ?  Would  she  take  her 
luncheon  in  some  restaurant  outside  of  the 
building  or  in  the  building  itself?  If  the 
latter,  why  do  you  consider  this  arrange- 
ment necessary   in  a  bank  ? 

5.  List  five  safeguards  a  bank  makes  against 
the  possibility  of  an  employee's  dishonesty ; 
five  others  protecting  the  employee  should 
bank  robbers  enter. 

IV.  What   Shape  Shall  the   League  Take? 

1.  In  an  oral  recitation,  give  the  history  of 
the  movement  toward  a  League  of  Nations, 
starting  with  the  organization  of  the 
League   to   Enforce   Peace. 

2.  In  contrasting  paragraphs,  give  a  resume 
of  the  author's  statements  as  to  the  short- 
comings of  Senator  Harding's  and  Governor 
Cox's  attitude  on  the  League  of  Nations. 

3.  Tell  briefly  why  most  people  prefer  a  Court 
to  a   Council. 

4.  Prepare  a  letter  to  send  to  Senator  Hard- 
ing asking  him  to  define  his  attitude  to- 
ward   labor. 

V.  The  Senate  Despotism. 

1.  State  the  function  or  functions  which  the 
author  believes  the  Senate  has  taken,  altho 
properly  belonging  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

2.  Read  the  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
which  the  author  mentions  and  then  sum- 
marize the  statements  you  find  there  bear- 
ing   out    Mr.    Hapgood's    statements. 

3.  Could  the  alleged  wrongful  power  of  the 
Senate  be  taken  away?  Write  out  your 
answer. 

VI.  Echoes  of  the  Campaign. 

1,  What  relation  does  this  page  bear  to  the 
article  on  the  relative  achievements  of  Gov- 
ernor Cox  and  Senator  Harding  in  Con- 
gress? Can  you  add  any  later  developments 
to   it? 

VII.  Two   Kinds  of  Walking. 

1.  Criticize  this  article  from  a  literary  stand- 
point. 


History,  Civics  and 
Economics 

1.  The   Lithuanian   Polish   War. 

1.  Who  are  the  Lithuanians?  What  is  their 
history?  Are  they  Slavs  like  the  Russians 
and  Poles  ?  What  was  their  relation  to  the 
ancient    Prussians? 

2.  Look  up  Lithuania  on  a  map.  Point  out 
Vilna,  Grodno,  Suwalki  and  Augustowo. 
Are  they  in  Poland,  Lithuania  or  Russia? 
Which    of    three   armies    now    holds    them? 

3.  If  you  were  a  Polish  general  on  what  lines 
would  you  want  to  attack  Russia?  If  you 
were  a  Russian  general  on  what  lines  would 
you  want  to  attack  Poland  ?  In  either  case 
what  advantage  would  it  be  to  you  to  march 
across    Lithuanian    territory  ? 

1.  Would  it  be  to  Lithuania's  advantage  to  be 
independent  or  to  join  Poland  or  to  join 
Russia?  Give  your  reasons. 

II.  Free   Flume. 

1.  Point  out  on  a  map  the  situation  of  the 
proposed  "Italian  Regency  of  Quernaro." 
Where  does   it   get  its   name? 

2.  Look  up  the  history  of  Piume  in  the  ency- 
clopedia. What  historical  claims  have  the 
Italians   on    it?  Did   it  ever  belong  to   Italy? 

3.  What  was  the  status  of  Fiume  before  the 
war  ?  Was  it  a  part  of  Austria  or  Hungary  ? 
Had  it  self-government  ? 

4.  What  is  a  "free  city"  ?  How  does  it  differ 
from  a  "free  port"  ?  Name  some  of  the  im- 
portant free  cities  of  the  past.  What  would 
be  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
being  a  free  city  ? 

5.  Debate  the  Fiume  question.  What  are  the 
arguments  for  its  annexation  to  Italy?  What 
are  the  arguments  for  its  annexation  to 
Yugoslavia  ? 

6.  Look  up  President  Wilson's  notes  on  the 
question  in  back  numbers  of  The  Indepen- 
dent. 

III.  Obregon   Elected.     Mexico  Disarming. 

1.  Why  is  it  worth  mentioning  that  Mexico 
had  a  peaceable  election  ? 

2.  How  many  presidents  has  Mexico  had  sine 
1911?  How  many  in  the  preceding  twenty- 
tive   years  ? 

3.  Tell  what  you  have  heard  before  about  Vil'a, 
Carranza  and  Obregon. 

4.  Why  are  revolution  and  b>-igandage  mo''" 
common  in  Mexico  than  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada  ? 

5.  If  you  were  president  of  Mexico  how  would 
you  try  to  put  a  stop   to  such  disorders  ? 

6.  Show  by  the  map  how  Lower  California 
might  more  easily  secede  than  any  other 
Mexican  state. 

IV.  Two  Sides  of  the  MacSwIney  Cast. 
Cox  on   Ireland. 

1.  Read  the  statement  of  Bonar  Law  and  de- 
cide what  you  would  do  in  the  case  of  Mayor 
MacSwiney. 

2.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  his  release? 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  his  death  in 
prison  from  voluntary  starvation  ?  As  a 
pure  matter  of  political  policy  which  would 
be  preferable  ? 

3.  What  action  did  the  British  Government 
take  when  the  suffragets  went  on  a  hunger 
strike?  Why  do  not  all  prisoners  adopt  this 
plan  of  getting  released? 

4.  What  is  the  principle  of  self-determination? 
Does  it  apply  to  Ireland  ?  Does  it  apply  to 
Ulster  ?  Are  there  any  limits  to  its  appli- 
cation ? 

V.  Harding  on  the  League,  Hoover  on  the 

League. 

1.  How  does  Senator  Harding's  idea  of  a 
League  of  Nations  differ  from  that  estab- 
lished by  the  Covenant  ? 

2.  How  do  Cox  and  Harding  differ  on  this 
question  ? 

3.  Read  Article  X  of  the  Covenant  and  explain 
why  it  is  so  much  debated.  Under  this  ar- 
ticle could  American  troops  be  ordered  to 
take  part  in  a  European  conflict  without 
the   consent   of   the    American    Government? 

4.  What  is  a  "justiciable  question"?  What 
questions  are  justiciable?  How  could  a 
League  of  Nations  settle  them  ? 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  court  and 
a   conference  ? 

6.  How  could  the  decisions  of  a  world  court 
be   enforced  ? 

7.  Look  up  Root's  plan  for  a  world  court  in 
last  week's  Independent  and  explain  how  it 
would  operate  in  a  case  of  a  disputed  bound- 
ary  or   infraction   of   a   treaty. 

VI.  A    Billion    Dollar    Bank. 

1.  What  qualifications  should  the  ideal  bank 
have? 

2.  "The  growing  power  of  the  American  bank- 
er is  to  be  one  of  the  main  factors  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  world."  Explain  this 
more  fully. 
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New  Plays 

I'liililji  the  Xcxt  lUsi  Thin;/.  An  old- 
fasliion.Ml  Irish  play  with  a  spiiKhtly  rol- 
Ic.ii.    (Shiibort  Theater.) 

77i<-  }V(>iiinn  of  Bronze  provides  Mai- 
garet  Aii^liii  an  opportunity  for  iMuotioiial 
arting  of  a  very  high  order.  (Krazee 
Theater. ) 

/?:«<■  litinnct.  A  diverting,  improbable 
loniedy  ill  which  Ernest  Truex  is  at  his 
best  as  the  bashful  young  cowboy  who 
never  owne<l  a  gun.   (Princess  Theater.) 

Tin  Had  Man.  A  clever  satire  on  the 
familiar  Mexican  ni«lodrania.  Acted  with 
delightful  humor  by  Ilolbrook  Blinn  as  the 
bandit  and  James  A.  l>evine  as  the  man 
from    Maine.    U'omedy   Theater.) 

(Icniiis  and  the  Crotrd,  produced  by 
(Jeorge  M.  Cohan.  The  trials  and  triumphs 
of  artistic  temperament.  Clever  craftsiiiaii- 
ship  has  made,  out  of  a  story  that  is  funda- 
mentally unsuited  to  the  stage,  a  play  that 
is  mildly  entertaining,  even  if  wholb'  un- 
convincing.   (tJeorge    M.    Cohan    Theater.) 

.4.  Man  of  the  People.  Thomas  Dixon's 
play  sulVers  from  the  inevitable  comparison 
with  last  season's  Lincoln  nlay  by  John 
Drinkwater,  but  is  a  much  better  balanced 
and  more  sympathetic  presentation  of  Civil 
War  times  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  its  author.  Howard  Hall  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  an  actor  who  would  have  car- 
ried olT  an  even  weaker  drama.  He  is 
St.  (Jaudeus's  statue  come  to  life.  (Bijou 
Theater. ) 

Pebbles 

Jack's  face  was  so  ugly  that  it  had  been 
described  as  an  "offense  to  the  landscape," 
and  he  was  as  poor  as  he  was  "homely." 
One  day  a  neighbor  met  him  and  said : 
"And  how  are  ye.  Jack?" 

"Mighty  bad,"  he  answered,  "it's  starva- 
tion that  is  staring  me  in  the  face." 

"Is  that  so?"  said  the  symi)athetic  in- 
quirer. "Sure,  and  it  can't  be  very  pleas- 
ant for  ayther  of  ye." — New  York  Globe. 

"What's  worrying  you,  Jim?"  asked  a 
miner  as  he  met  another  miner. 

"These  women  I"  replied  the  other,  a 
newly  married  man.  "Thev  are  queer  cat- 
tle :" 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"Well,"  said  the  young  husband,  "this 
morning  the  missus  chased  me  out  o'  the 
house  wi'  a  frying  pan.  and  when  I  went 
home  tonight  she  was  crying  her  eyes  out 
because  I  hadn't  kissed  her  when  I  went 
out  1" — New  York  Globe. 

A  preacher  conducting  a  revival  meeting 
announced  that  he  would  speak  the  next 
night  on  "Liars,"  and  he  requested  his 
hearers  to  read  in  advance  the  17th  chap- 
ter of  St.   Mark. 

The  next  evening,  before  opening,  he 
asked  all  who  had  read  the  chapter  to 
hold  up  their  hands,  A  score  or  more  of 
hands  were  raised. 

"Well,  you're  the  persons  I  want  to  talk 
to,"  he  said.  "There  isn't  any  17th  chap- 
ter of  St.  Mark." — Lincoln  (Neb.)  Jour- 
nal. 
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Remarkal)lo  Remarks 

Maky  PicKKOiU)  I'aikisanks-  I  wear 
ten-year-old   clothes. 

(iovKK.NOu  Cox  I  'ask  you  to  forget 
that  you  are  of  any  party, 

Mks.  Vince.nt  Astok  Nothing  would 
make   me   a   woman    politician. 

W.  L.  (lEOUdK— One  never  knows  a 
woman  till  he  makes  loves  to  her. 

Clinton    AV.    Cii-hert — Cox    is    at    his 

best  in   cross-roads   talks  to   voters. 

H.  W.  (JOSSAKI) — In  the  figure  of  every 
woman    lie   the   possibilities  of   beauty. 

David  W.  Grikfitii — The  direct  road  to. 
a  man's  heart  is  by  way  of  his  vanity. 

II.  C.  Nixon — It  is  a  comfort  to  think 
that  only  one  candidate  can  get  elected. 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Sheldon — It  does  not 
pay  to  live  at  all  unless  we  live  for  all. 

IlEV.      (iEOIUIE     CHAL.MEKS      RiCM-MONI) — 

Have  mercy  on  the  (lovernor  of  Illinois. 

Otto  H.  Kaiin — The  bli'zht  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  of  Versailles  still  lies  upon  Euroiie. 

Corra  Harris — You  never  know  wlia; 
is  in  a  woman  unless  she  becomes  a  widow. 

John  Burroughs — When  we  deny  God; 
it   is  always  in   behalf  of  some  other  god. 

John  Chapman  Hilder — It  is  not  nec- 
assary  to  have  the  shirt,  tie  and  socles 
match. 

Calvin  Coolidge — The  suspension  of 
one  man's  dividends  is  the  suspension  of 
another    man's    pay    envelope. 

Lady  Duff-Gordon — The  dress  shoulif 
be  the  servant  of  its  wearer' and  never  the 
wearer   the  servant  of   the   drets. 

C.  N.  Wisner — There  are  people  in- 
New  York  City  who  think  the  high  cose 
of  living  is  the  only   Hell  there  is. 

HERiiEitT  Hoover — About  one-third  of 
our  people  are  responsible  for  most  of  the- 
extravagance  and  waste  in  this  country. 

IClmer  II.  Dover — To  all  real  Ameri- 
cans Harding  stands  out  as  a  shining  light 
against  the  barroom  talk  of  Governor  Cox. 

Harry  Collins — Dress  is  drapery  in 
movement,  life  wedded  to  art  in  a  form 
that  blends  the  beauty  of  repose  with  the 
fascination  of  rhythm. 

Dr.  Pease — The  corset  retards  abdom- 
inal breathing,  interferes  with  the  free  ac- 
tion of  the  diaphragm,  and  forces  the  vis- 
cera  into   the   pelvic   cavity. 

Roy  K.  Moltlton — I  will  be  v;'ry  glad 
when  the  reign  of  sojjhists.  idealists,  nuts, 
cranks  and  thimbleriggers  thruout  the 
world  has  drawn  to  a  close. 

Rhoda  Rrougiiton — The  girl  of  1920' 
does  a  great  deal  more  and  suffers  a  great 
deal  less  than  her  elder  sisters  of  the 
fifties  and   sixties   of  last  century. 

Premier  Lloyd  GEOiiOE — The  Coven- 
ant is  the  trade  union  of  nations  where 
the  whole  of  the  community  engages  to 
defend  and  protect  a  weak  member. 
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^0  Her  Future  Happiness 


'  I  HEIR  lovely  daughter.  Entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  a  new  son. 
■'■  Wonder  memories,  as  the  intimacies  of  her  expanding  life 
since  babyhood  float  like  a  panorama  of  beauty  through  the 
thoughts  of  her  loved  ones  gathered  here.  Her  own  wedding 
breakfast!  And  her  mother's  wedding  silver  too — silently  sug- 
gesting another  joyful  day  of  long  ago — reflecting  an  enchanting 
background,  such  as  only  silver  can — sometime  to  be  handed 
down  to  mingle  with  the  silver  gifts  of  the  new  bride — there  to 
be  treasured  through  all  the  years  as  the  priceless  reminder  of 
happy  family  ties. 
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Politicians ! 

Can  They  Fool  All  the  People  All  the  Time  ? 
By  Chester  T.  Crowell 


NOT  only  the  Presidential  campaign  but  scores 
of  minor  campaigns  are  raging  today  in  every 
state  in  the  Union.  We  have  recently  seen  the 
primary  system  in  operation.  This  is  perhaps 
a  very  good  time  to  take  stock  of  our  political  system 
and  contemplate  its  faults  and  advantages. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  we  have  an  ex- 
cellent system  and  an  excellent  form  of  government. 
Our  difficulties  result  almost  entirely  from  failure  to 
live  up  to  the  very  ordinary  standard  of  honesty  requi- 
site to  a  successful  working  of  our  system.  It  is  my  ob- 
servation that  our  politicians,  figuratively  speaking,  try 
to  burglarize  our  capitols.  They  try  to  enter  the  struc- 
tures by  tearing  down  several  of  the  front  portals. 

To  be  specific.  The  charge  is  made  in  every  campaign 
that  Wall  Street  or  big  moneyed  interests — national  or 
local,  according  to  the  size  of  the  political  unit  in  which 
an  election  is  being  held — has  subscribed  an  enormous 
sum  of  money  to  elect  a  certain  candidate.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  money  ever  has  or  ever  could  control  an 
election  in  the  United  States.  It  is  absolutely  certain 
that  the  American  voter  would  be  stirred  to  furious 
resentment  by  an  effort  to  make  the  campaign  fund  the 
most  potent  factor  in  the  contest.  No  other  act  except  a 
resort  to  arms  would  be  so  bitterly  resented.  This  is  ex- 
actly as  it  should  be.  It  shows  that  our  people  are  politi- 
cally sound,  patriotic  and  capable  of  self-government. 

Wolf!  Wolf. 

What,  then,  of  the  politician  who  sounds  a  false 
alarm?  This  has  no  specific  reference  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Cox  recently  sounded  such  an  alarm.  This  campaign 
cry  is  old  in  American  politics.  It  is  used  in  almost 
every  campaign.  But  if  the  cry  is  false,  then  in  my 
opinion  it  is  not  very  far  removed  from  treason. 

This  is  not  the  only  crime  committed  by  politicians 
of  all  parties  and  of  all  sections  of  our  country.  One  of 
the  most  serious  crimes  I  have  observed  them  commit- 
ting in  broad  daylight  and  before  vast  multitudes,  is  to 
declare  themselves  firm  believers  in,  and  stout  cham- 
pions of  any  bias  or  prejudice  dominant  in  the  particu- 
lar community  where  they  happen  to  be  speaking.  In 
the  fifteen  years  during  which  I  have  been  a  close  ob- 
server of  political  campaigns — usually  as  the  staff  cor- 
respondent for  a  daily  newspaper — I  have  met  only  four 
or  five  public  men  who  bravely  dared  to  educate  the 
public.  There  was  a  time  in  American  politics  when  men 
of  constructive  thought,  of  broad  vision,  who  believed 
they  possessed  theories  which  w^ould  advance  the  inter- 
ests and  happiness  of  the  republic,  ran  for  office  in 
order  to  obtain  publicity  for  their  ideas.  In  brief,  they 


were  serving  the  idea  rather  than  themselves.  Today 
such  men  are  publishers.  As  long  as  men  of  that  type 
are  active,  our  Government  is  safe.  Our  Government  to- 
day lives  on  those  ideas.  Its  hope  of  the  future  rests 
upon  such  men.  There  are  still  such  men.  If  there  were 
not,  I  believe  our  Government  would  fall  within  thirty 
days.  But  there  are  not  enough  such  men.  Our  Govern- 
ment is  shaken  today  by  the  lack  of  them. 

One  Man  and  Many  Cowards 

The  names  which  live  in  our  history  are  nearly  all 
the  names  of  men  who  went  forth  to  serve  ideas  and 
who  did  not  fear  to  advance  them  before  hostile  audi- 
ences. William  Jennings  Bryan  is  such  a  man.  I  am 
out  of  accord  with  him  on  nearly  every  theory  he  has 
advanced,  but  I  firmly  believe  his  name  will  live  as  one 
of  the  greatest  Americans  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
did  not  fear  to  espouse  the  cause  of  suffrage  long  be- 
fore the  battle  was  won;  that  he  fought  bravely  for 
prohibition  when  it  was  a  struggling  minority;  that  he 
battled  for  Government  ownership  when  the  very  sug- 
gestion was  regarded  in  many  quarters  as  almost  crim- 
inal. No  man  ever  faced  a  more  difficult  problem  than 
William  Jennings  Bryan  when  he  went  before  the 
American  public  to  make  his  campaign  for  free  silver. 
It  involved  an  elucidation  of  complicated  financial 
theories  before  the  masses  of  the  people.  Beaten  in  his 
race  for  the  Presidency  three  times,  he  still  stands  as 
probably  the  most  potent  one  man  in  American  politics. 

By  way  of  contrast,  let  us  consider  the  ordinary, 
garden  variety,  run-of-mill  politician: 

He  charges  frightful  waste  of  public  money,  both 
when  it  is  true  and  when  it  is  not  true. 

He  charges  abuse  of  power  in  almost  every  campaign, 
whether  it  is  true  or  not  true. 

He  charges  domination  of  the  Administration  by 
selfish  interests,  whether  it  is  true  or  not  true. 

He  makes  violent,  scandalous  charges  against  the 
good  name  of  his  opponent,  whether  it  is  true  or  not 
true. 

In  brief,  charges  which  might  very  well  be  made  the 
basis  of  impeachment  are  the  ordinary  campaign  clap- 
trap of  almost  every  contest  from  constable  on  up. 

After  having  made  charges  which  bear  out  nearly 
every  assertion  of  the  Bolshevists  against  our  form  of 
government,  our  eloquent  candidate  closes  his  address 
with  a  soul-stirring  plea  for  100  per  cent  Americanism. 
It  is  to  laugh.  Our  brave  candidate  loathes  and  despises 
the  Socialists.  He  would  put  the  Bolshevists  in  jail  or 
hurl  them  into  the  sea.  His  heart  throbs  with  patriot- 
ism. He  froths  at  the  mouth  with  Americanism.  But 
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-   his  hatred  of  the  Bolshevists   and  Socialists   is  quite 
i;    evidently  based  largely  upon  the  fact  that  they  are  silly 
fei  enough  to  believe  what  he  says  about  the  administra- 
tion of  our  public  affairs. 

In  my  own  state  of  Texas,  I  know  many  politicians 
who  have  been  prohibitionists  in  the  prohibition  end 
of  the  state  and  anti-prohibitionists  in  the  anti-prohi- 
bition end  of  the  state.  Largely  as  a  result  of  the  per- 
sistent and  perennial  labors  of  peanut  politicians,  there 
grew  up  in  Texas  the  belief  that  every  anti-prohibition- 
:ist  was  a  hireling  of  the  breweries.  A  man's  belief  in 
prohibition  became  the  test  of  his  honesty.  This  made 
easy  sailing  for  the  crooks.  Under  those  circumstances 
it  became  highly  advisable  for  a  crook  to  represent  the 
"moral  element." 

Does  a  Weather- Vane  Get  Your  Vote? 

I  know  of  no  clearer  demonstration  of  the  type  of 
man  most  numerous  in  county  politics  than  was  afford- 
ed in  the  county  in  which  I  lived  at  the  time  the  United 
States  entered  the  World  War.  There  was  a  large  Ger- 
man vote  in  that  county.  For  several  years  these  Ger- 
mans had  been  reading  the  war  news  with  tragic  in- 
terest. They  were  nearly  all  pro-German.  The  remainder 
of  the  populace  was  mildly  pro-ally  or  not  interested. 
At  once  the  politicians  became  pro-German  among  the 
Germans,  and  they  did  not  mention  the  issue  anywhere 
else.  It  had  been  the  custom  for  ten  years  or  more  for 
minor  candidates  to  go  into  these  German  colonies  and 
utter  the  most  absurd  flattery  of  the  German  people 
and  of  the  German  Government.  Actually  they  slob- 
bered over  everything  Teutonic.  I  have  been  present 
when  men  of  pure  Irish  descent  declared  before  these 
German  audiences  that  they  were  German.  I  feel  safe 
in  making  the  assertion  that  for  ten  years  no  American 
had  made  the  slightest  effort  to  Americanize  those 
German  communities.  The  politicians  had  kissed  their 
feet  and  declared  them  superior  to  Americans — this  in 
specific  terms,  using  the  very  words  "superior  to  Ameri- 
,  cans."  But  when  the  United  States  entered  the  war, 
these  great-hearted  patriots  felt .  their  Americanism 
seething  within  them.  Suddenly  the  remainder  of  the 
community  had  become  keenly  interested  in  the  war. 
The  remainder  of  the  community  was  in  the  majority. 
These  same  men  who  had  behaved  like  flunkies  of  a 
czar  did  all  they  could  to  add  to  the  war  hysteria.  One 
politician  sought  the  occasion  to  brutally  beat  a  fat  old 
German  baker  on  a  public  street  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  he  thought  it  would> advance  his  political  for- 
tunes. He  was  one  of  the  men  who  had  told  those  Ger- 
mans that  he  was  a  German  and  that  he  was  pro-Ger- 
man in  the  war. 

The  H.  C.  of  'Lection 

These  types  are  numerous  in  every  county  in  this  na- 
tion. They  are  parasites  upon  our  system.  They  seek 
favor  under  our  system  by  tearing  at  its  very  founda- 
tion stones.  The  primary  system  of  nomination  of 
candidates  has  done  much  to  develop  this  type.  Men  feel 
that  it  is  necessary  to  do  something  sensational.  The 
primary  system  has  also  contributed  very  largely  to  the 
increasing  cost  of  campaigns  in  this  country.  I  would 
hesitate  about  going  back  to  the  convention  system  with 
all  its  obvious  faults.  But  so  far  as  my  own  state  of 
Texas  is  concerned,  I  feel  certain  that  the  primary  sys- 
tem has  distinctly  lowered  the  standard  of  our  public 
service.  I  believe  this  is  because  we  have  merely  placed 
the  primary  system  on  our  statute  books  and  not  even 
approximately  lived  up  to  the  principles  upon  which  it 
rests. 

Under  the  old  convention  system  a  man  would  become 
prominent    in   the    state   and,   when   the   governorship 


was  to  be  bestowed,  the  small  number  of  men  making 
up  a  state  convention  would  think  of  this  man.  Under 
the  primary  system  a  man  must  become  prominent  in 
the  state  to  such  an  extent  that  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  think  of  him  in  connection  with  the 
governorship.  Unless  he  is  a  man  of  unusual  attainment 
and  has  had  some  stroke  of  luck  which  brought  him 
before  the  public,  his  name  would  not  ordinarily  occur 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  voters.  He  and  his  friends 
must  then  go  out  and  manufacture  acquaintance.  This 
costs  money,  I  can  remember  when  $30,000  was  a  very 
ample  campaign  fund  in  Texas.  Today  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  is  a  modest  campaign  fund.  That  devel- 
opment has  come  very  rapidly.  It  is  a  surprize  to  vast 
numbers  of  our  people.  Not  having  analyzed  the  change 
in  conditions,  the  ordinary  voter  is  puzzled  by  the  evi- 
dences of  the  use  of  this  money.  Instead  of  the  poli- 
ticians frankly  explaining  that  campaigns  are  now  more 
expensive,  each  political  camp  calls  attention  to  the 
"vast  sum"  being  expended  by  the  other  camp — the 
voter  observes  that  both  statements  are  true  and 
despairs. 

Behind  the  Mud  Barrage 

In  my  state  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  votes  will 
be  cast  in  a  Democratic  primary  election.  A  campaign 
fund  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  means  less  than 
fifty  cents  per  voter.  That  is  very,  very  small.  With 
great  constructive  issues  before  the  public,  it  seems 
to  me  that  one  dollar  to  three  dollars  per  vote  would 
not  be  too  much  to  spend  in  a  campaign  of  education. 
But  in  every  campaign  I  find  leather-lunged,  flat-headed 
mercenaries  rushing  madly  about  with  their  catfish 
mouths  wide  open,  asserting  that  the  other  side  is  try- 
ing to  buy  the  governorship,  when  they  might  easily 
discover,  if  they  cared  to,  that  their  own  camp  is  spend- 
ing the  same  amount  of  money  or  more,  that  both 
camps  are  in  dire  need  of  money  and  that  neither  of 
them  is  having  money  thrust  upon  it.  Anyone  who 
thinks  it  is  easy  to  raise  money  for  any  sort  of  a  cam- 
paign should  try  it  once. 

If  a  public  man  is  sincerely  alarmed  about  the  rising 
costs  of  political  campaigns,  there  is  a  way  for  him  to 
challenge  the  assumed  necessity  for  large  sums.  Instead 
of  using  so  many  hired  hands  and  such  large  quantities 
of  print  paper  and  buttons  and  bunting  and  bands  and 
other  claptrap,  he  might  set  out  with  a  definite  budget, 
which  he  would  make  public  to  begin  with,  and  en- 
deavor to  carry  a  much  larger  share  of  the  campaign 
effort  personally.  He  might  tell  each  audience  that  he 
depended  upon  them  to  pay  his  expenses  to  the  next 
place  where  he  intended  to  speak,  and  take  up  a  col- 
lection right  there,  truthfully  assuring  those  people 
that  he  intended  to  depend  upon  this  means  of  raising 
his  money.  But  I  have  never  seen  any  of  these  persons 
who  are  so  horrified  about  the  use  of  money  in  cam- 
paigns doing  anything  of  this  sort.  I  really  believe  it 
would  be  one  of  the  best  political  strokes  that  a  candi- 
date could  use.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  but  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  for  a 
candidate  for  state  or  district  or  county  office. 

I  have  seen  some  enormous  campaign  funds  expend- 
ed. It  has  not  been  my  observation  that  any  of  them 
were  very  effective.  As  a  rough  estimate  it  is  m^  guess 
that  about  three-fourths  of  every  political  campaign 
fund  is  a  net  loss.  I  have  never  seen  a  political  cam- 
paign that  I  thought  was  even  approximately  efl^cient. 

There  is  a  remedy  within  easy  reach ;  a  way  to  drive 
peanut  politicians  out  of  the  prominence  they  enjoy  in 
our  public  affairs  today.  If  a  man,  or  two  or  three 
men  of  high  standards  will  offer  themselves  as  candi- 
dates   and    make    the    best    [Continued    on    page    387 
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A  viilasio  on   il)i>  plan,   with   its  faints  railiating  troni   a   comniunily   center,  would   cure  the  loneliness  and   dibconlenl   lliai 

many   Americans   into   crowded   cities   and  uncongenial   work 


Applepieville 

By  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman 


Mrs.  Gilman  has  pioneered  for  many  years  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  that  beset  women's  progress. 
In  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  she  has  lectured  widely  on  economics,  ethics  and  sociology,  preach' 
ing  in  all  these  subjects  a  stimulating  program  of  radical  common  sense.  Mrs.  Gilman  is  the  editor  of 
"The   Forerunner"   and  the   author   of  "The   Home,"    "Moving    the    Mountain,"    and    "Human    Work " 


A  PIE  is  usually  circular — tho  I  have  once  seen 
a  square  one,  but  when  we  say  "pie-shaped" 
we  mean  the  shape  of  a  piece  of  pie,  not  of  a 
whole  one. 

Said  piece  is  a  species  of  triangle  with  one  side  curved 
according  to  the  size  of  the  plate,  and  the  angle  vary- 
ing with  the  generosity  of  the  person  who  cuts  it. 

How  this  irregular  triangle  applies  to  farm  land  will 
now  be  explained. 

Our  great  slow,  easy-going  American  public  is  begin- 
ning to  feel  anxious  about  the  farm,  the  farmer,  and, 
most  immediatelj',  the  farmer's  wife. 

We  are  used  to  seeing  the  young  man  leave  the  farm 
and  go  to  work  in  the  city. 

We  have  been  forced  to  accept  the  similar  departure 
of  the  young  woman. 

Then  father  grew  morose,  and  vowed  he  would  not 
plant  what  he  had  not  labor  power  to  reap.  But  now 
mother  is  beginning  to  protest,  and  we  are  anxious. 
She  never  made  any  fuss  before.  She  worked  for  the 
whole  family  and  the  "hands."  She  had  no  help,  no  me- 
chanical conveniences,  no  rest,  no  amusements,  no  so- 
ciety. 

She  made  no  complaints  but  died  in  relays.  It  u.sed  to 
take  three  women  to  get  the  average  farmer  thru  life ; 
a  girl,  who  bore  many  children  and  was  worked  to 
death  before  forty;  a  sturdy  widow  who  brought  up  the 
children  and  lasted  perhaps  twenty  years ;  and  then  he 


married  another  girl  and  presently  died  himself,  of 
well-earned  indigestion,  leaving  her  to  be  the  widow 
for  another  man. 

Besides  this  facility  in  dying  the  farmer's  wife  went 
insane  more  frequently  than  any  other  class  of  women. 

The  summer  Chautauquas,  the  woman's  clubs,  and 
the  spread  of  progressive  literature  have  pretty  gener- 
ally waked  this  lady  up. 

She  is  no  longer  contented  with  her  "lot."  She  thinks 
that  "lot"  could  be  cultivated  to  better  advantage. 

In  a  recent  survey  made  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture reports  have  been  made  on  some  ten  thousand 
homes,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  farm  woman. 

Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  them  have  no  real  vacation. 

In  summer  they  work  over  thirteen  hours. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  them  have  to  bring  water  from  the 
spring,  or  well,  or  pump. 

They  have  on  the  average  a  seven  room  house  to  keep 
clean. 

Ninety-two  per  cent  do  some  or  all  of  the  family 
sewing. 

More  than  half  do  garden  work,  and  almost  all  the 
poultry  is  cared  for  by  the  women.  About  a  quarter  help 
with  the  stock  and  do  field  work  in  harvest  time. 

This  report  is  among  thirty-three  northern  and  west- 
ern states;  much  worse  conditions  could  be  found  else- 
where. 

If  there  were  any  alleviations  \  Continued  on  page  39o 
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Planning  for  Tomorrow 

A  Message  from  the  United  States  Government  to  the  American  People 

By  George  Otis  Smith 

Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 


PLANNING  for  tomorrow — no  other  three  words 
can  so  well  define  the  purpose  or  describe  the 
program  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey. Forty  years  ago  Clarence  King,  the  first 
director  of  this  scientific  bureau,  in  outlining  its  fu- 
ture, wrote  of  the  development  of  our  material  re- 
'sources  as  a  problem  demanding  scientific  research.  "In 
the  industrial  conquest  of  a  continent  the  tide  of  vic- 
tory has  never  ebbed,"  said  Director  King,  but  he  added 
that  without  adequate  information  in  the  possession  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  to  the  needs  of  industry, 
without  scientific  knowledge  of  all  the  elements  of  na- 
tional wealth,  commerce  is  mere  transportation,  indus- 
try is  short-lived,  and  the  equilibrium  of  population  with 
local  resources  is  not  to  be  attained.  This  view  of  the 
value  of  facts  has  persisted  and  has  become  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Geological  Survey's  policy,  and  for  forty 
years  the  self-appointed  task  of  this  branch  of  the  pub- 
lic service  has  been  to  know  the  natural  resources  of 
America  better. 

Stock-taking  is  a  continuous  performance  with  the 
Geological  Survey — the  field  activities  of  its  scientists 
and  engineers  include  mapping  the  national  domain, 
measuring  the  flow  of  the  rivers  and  determining  the 
country's  mineral  wealth.  The  sun-bronzed  young  man 
bending  over  a  plane-table  on  the  edge  of  a  South  Caro- 
lina swamp,  or  the  more  heavily  clad  engineer  lower- 
ing a  current  meter  thru  a  hole  on  an  ice-covered  west- 
ern stream,  or  the  geologist  hunting  for  oil  seepages  in 
the  Alaskan  wilderness — each  is  simply  a  representa- 
tive member  of  the  Geological  Survey's  field  force  of 
specially  trained  men  who  are  each  day  adding  to  our 


George  Otis  Smith,  Director  of  the  United  Slates  Geological 
Survey,  is  not  only  the  oldest  bureau  chief  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  but  one  of  the  oldest,  in  point  of  service,  in  the 
entire  governmental  organization.  Mr.  Smith  came  up  from  the 
ranks.  He  has  held  bis  present  position  for  thirteen  years,  serv- 
ing under  Presidents  Roosevelt,  Taft  and  Wilson;  and  despite 
the  high  cost  of  living,  has  not  been  lured  away  by  outside 
offers  of  more  money.  He  is  intensely  interested  in  getting  the 
basic  facts   about   this   country's   resources 
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knowledge  of  what  this  country  of  ours  is,  what  it  con- 
tains, and  not  only  what  it  is  good  for,  but  what  it  is 
best  fitted  for.  Such  is  the  democratic  route  to  wise 
utilization  of  national  resources. 

The  Federal  function  of  supplying  the  people  with 
basic  facts  involves  a  program  that  changes  with  the 
decades.  Conservation  was  not  a  political  issue  in  1879, 
even  tho  Congress  was  outspoken  in  its  intent  that  this 
newly  established  scientific  bureau  should  do  its  part 
in  preventing  waste  of  natural  resources.  At  that  time 
the  exploration  and  exploitation  stages  in  national  de- 
velopment were  slowly  passing  and  the  need  of  a  surer 
basis  for  community  building  was  realized.  The  Sur- 
vey's field  of  greatest  endeavor  has  always  been  the 
West,  where  it  has  helped  to  discover  and  utilize  the 
wealth  of  mountain  and  of  valley.  Yet  even  today  its 
activities  exhibit  the  wide  contrast  between  the  pioneer 
work  of  the  Government  explorer  in  Alaska  and  the 
more  detailed  examination  of  some  ore  deposit  in  Ala- 
bama, where  development  has  reached  the  intensive 
stage;  the  point  of  view  changes  considerably  with  the 
longitude. 

THE  great  expansion  of  American  industry  today 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  an  insatiable  demand  for 
raw  materials  that  may  exceed  the  domestic  supply,  for 
even  the  United  States,  most  favored  of  nations  in 
abundance  and  variety  of  minerals,  is  not  independent 
of  other  continents.  The  Federal  geologist  in  his  in- 
vestigations of  the  raw  material  requirements  of  a  war 
program  was  led  far  beyond  our  national  boundaries 
and  so  it  happens  that  as  a  by-product  of  its  war  work 
the  Geological  Survey  has  now  in  press  a  "World  Atlas 
of  Commercial  Geology."  This  publication  in  its  orig- 
inal form  prepared  for  the  Peace  Conference  and  now 
planned  for  the  desk  of  the  business  man  as  well  as  of 
the  college  student,  will  exhibit  graphically  the  distri- 
bution of  mineral  wealth  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
earth. 

No  longer  is  it  sufficient  to  know  America 
only;  the  world  view  of  the  raw  material  situation 
is  necessary  if  we  are  to  build  safe  our  indus- 
trial structure.  What  America  can  best  spare  and 
what  America  most  needs  to  supplement  its  do- 
mestic supply  are  questions  that  cannot  too  soon  be 
answered  in  planning  for  industries  that  are  to  last. 
The  geologist's  responsibility  in  making  his  part  of  the 
inventory  of  the  nation's  assets  is  all  the  greater,  for 
the  reason  that  of  the  minerals  so  essential  to  industry 
there  is  but  one  crop  to  harvest.  However  diflScult  it 
may  be  to  measure  the  limits  to  our  coal  beds,  or  our 
ore  deposits,  or  our  underground  reservoirs  of  petro- 
leum, the  supply  is  surely  limited,  and  every  ton  of  an- 
thracite or  copper  ore  or  barrel  of  oil  that  we  use  is  one 
less  for  our  children's  children  to  use. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  another 
duty  in  planning  for  tomorrow,  not  only  raw  material 
but  energy  is  needed  to  insure  the  life  and  health  of 
American  industry.  In  its  study  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  country,  the  Geological  Survey  made  its  earlier 
contributions  largely  to  the  end  of  putting  water  upon 
arid  land,  the  pioneer  appeals  of  Director  Powell  for 
Federal  irrigation  at  last  finding  an  answer  in  the  ere- 
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ative  work  of  the   Reclamation   Service;   but 
now  the  authoritative   stream   tlow  data  col- 
lected by  the  Federal  engineers  are  used  not 
only   in   determining  the  highest  use   of  the 
streams  on  the  public  lands,  whether  for  irri- 
gation or  for  power,  but  in  planning  power 
development  all  over  the  country.  To  lighten 
the  load  of  labor  and   indeed  to  furnish  the 
energy  in  the  large  measure  which  is  required 
by   industry,   but    for 
which  there  is  no  hu- 
man supply  available, 
is    a     project    which 
cannot   be  longer  de- 
layed.   For   this   task 
the    results    of    over 
thirty  years'   investi- 
gations are  ready  and 
herein  lies  one  great 
distinction  between  a 
long-term  study  by  a 
scientific   bureau   and 
an  opportunist  inves- 
tigation   by    a    newly 
created  commision 
or     war-board ;     the 
slowly  accumulated 
facts  and  the  careful- 
ly worked  out  conclu- 
sions   possess    an   ac- 
curacy   and    perspec- 
tive   that    better    fit 
them  for  inclusion  in 
plans  that  are  to  last. 
The  political  question 
of  the  hour  may  de- 
mand   and    receive    a 
quick  answer,  but  the 
economic   problem    of 
national      scope      re- 
quires a  longer  course 
of  treatment. 

The  latest  fruit  of 
the  Geological  Sur- 
vey's study  of  the 
power  problem  is  the 
super-power  investi- 
gation now  under  way.  The  recognition  of  the  North 
Atlantic  seaboard  region  as  our  industrial  front- 
line trench  in  any  international  competition  led 
the  present  Congress  to  authorize  a  special  study 
of  the  power  requirements  of  both  the  indus- 
tries and  the  railroads  between  Boston  and  Wash- 
ington. Electrification  is  the  only  solution  of  the  trans- 
portation problems  that  now  confront  us  and  the  rapid- 
ly mounting  fuel  costs  force  home  the  conviction  that 
we  must  make  a  far  better  use  of  our  coal.  Hitching  up 
every  feasible  water  power  with  large,  well  planned 
steam  stations,  should  furnish  a  power  supply  that  will 
be  adequate,  dependable,  and  relatively  cheap.  Such 
planning  is  necessary  to  meet  our  demand  for  energy 
even  today,  but  it  must  also  provide  for  the  industrial 
expansion  we  confidently  expect  is  bound  to  take  place 
tomorrow. 

Industrial  strategy-  that  plans  future  campaigns  must 
provide  at  the  front  adequate  supplies  of  both  material 
and  energy.  But  to  determine  what  will  be  adequate  to- 
morrow is  itself  a  major  problem  in  statecraft.  We 
are  prone  to  underestimate  the  current  growth  of  our 
country.  The  results  of  the  statistical  inquiries  long 
made  by  the  Geological  Survey  afford  some  historic 
grounds  for  prophecy.  In  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us, 
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Know  America  is  the  slogan  of 
the  field  force  of  specially  trained 
men  in  the  Geological  Survey 
service.  This  engineer,  lowering  a 
current  meter  thru  a  hole  in  an 
ice-covered  Western  stream  is  tak- 
ing stock  of  our  natural  resources 


('.onjicrvation  was  not  the  issue  it  is  today  along  ahout  187'^ 
ulien  tlie  Geological  Survey  hureau  was  new.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, not  only  has  the  population  of  the  United  Stales  Irehled 
but  its  consuniittion  of  coal  and  iron  has  increased  twenty  fold 
— its  consumption  of  copper  and  petroleum,  seventy  fold!  INo 
wonder  that  the  Survey  realizing  that  there  is  only  one  mineral 
crop  to  harvest — gave  official  warning  of  this  twelve   years  a-io 

while  the  population  of  the  United  States  has  trebled, 
our  consumption  of  such  raw  materials  as  coal  and  iron, 
copper  and  petroleum  has  increased  about  twenty-fold 
and  seventy-fold  respectively.  The  raw  material  issue 
will  not  disappear  with  the  years  but  rather  may  some 
time  force  a  national  crisis. 

For  this  reason  the  Survey  collects  and  pub- 
lishes weekly  figures  of  coal  output  and  monthly 
figures  of  oil  output — the  finger  must  be  kept  on 
the  pulse,  for  the  nation  in  these  days  cannot  wait 
for  an  annual  diagnosis.  Nor  are  the  facts  of  energy 
consumption  less  enlightening;  the  monthly  reports 
made  by  the  3000  central  power  stations  of  the  country 
to  the  Geological  Survey  show  that  the  output  of  elec- 
tric current  last  year  exceeded  even  the  war  "peak" 
and  already  in  1920  the  output  is  16.7  per  cent  in  excess 
of  that  of  the  corresponding  period  in  1919.  As  a 
barometer  of  business  and  industrial  conditions,  this 
monthly  statement  of  the  electricity  put  on  the  wires 
for  use  by  American  citizens  deserves  careful  consider- 
ation. The  war  expansion  is  past,  but  our  country  con- 
tinues to  develop. 

In  a  nation  whose  industrial  progress  is  by  leaps' and 
bounds  the  look  ahead  must  be  a  long  one.  The  official 
warning  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  twelve 
years  ago  that  our  consumption  of  petroleum  was  in- 
creasing faster  than  our  production  might  well  have 
been  heeded  in  that  day  of  plenty;  measures  of  economy 
should  have  been  adopted  when  there  was  more  oil  to 
save.  Just  now  the  American  problem  is  both  a  fuel  and 
a  power  problem — demand  continues  to  increase  faster 
than  supply. 

Coal  and  oil  are  needed  to  keep  the  wheels  turn- 
ing— not  to  weave  O.  D.  cloth,  nor  to  forge  guns, 
nor  to  make  ammunition,  but  to  grind  out  wheat,  fash- 
ion farm  machinery,  make  shoes,  light  our  streets  and 
homes,  and  above  all,  carry  our  goods  to  market.  Most 
of  the  power  that  drives  these  wheels  comes  from  coal, 
the  steady  movement  of  which  from  mine  to  market  is 
like  the  flow  of  the  very  life  blood  of  an  industrial  na- 
tion; yet  more  spectacular,  because  newer,  is  the  part 
played  by  gasoline  in  generating  automotive  power.  So 
every  citizen,  whether  the  owner  of  a  limousine  or  a 
farm  tractor  or  simply  the  humble  strap-hanger,  may 
well  watch  the  weekly  output  of  coal  or  of  oil ;  our  daily 
life  depends  upon  our  having  enough  fuel  to  keep  the 
wheels  going  round.  The  nation  needs  to  provide  more 
power  and  to  use  less  fuel  than  it  does  now  in  making 
that  power. 

While  it  is  the  duty  of  every  American  to  think  'in 
terms  of  the  America  of  tomorrow,  it  is  plainly  the 
function  of  every  Government  scientific  bureau  to  pro- 
vide the  basic  facts  from  which  plans  may  be  wisely 
formulated.  To  plan  for  tomorrow  is  present-day  pa- 
triotism. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Our  Greatest  Victory 

The  First  Complete  Story  of  Our  Combat  Operations 
By  Captain  Joseph  Mills  Hanson 


This    map   shows   the   River   Aire,   the   Argonne   Forest,   the   hights    of   ihe 

Meuse   from    which   the    German    army    continually    bombarded    advancing 

American   troops,   and   Verdun,   German    stronghold,    afterward    nicknamed 

"the  charnel  house  of  Germany" 


NORTH  and 
northeast  of 
Verdun,  in 
the  rugged 
hills  of  the  Meuse. 
among  which  lie  the 
remains  of  Fort  de 
S  0  u  V  i  1 1  e,  Fort  de 
Vaux  and  Fort  de 
Douaumont  and  the 
dust  of  the  vanished 
villages  of  Vaux, 
Fleury  and  Douau- 
m  0  n  t  ;  Louvemont, 
Beaumont  and  Samog- 
neux,  is  a  region  pos- 
sibly twelve  kilom- 
eters long  and  six 
broad  which  has  seen, 
probably,  the  most 
prolonged  single  bat- 
tle and  the  most  prod- 
igal expenditure  of  human  blood  of  any  area  of  similar 
extent  in  the  world.  For  this  narrow  area,  everj^  foot 
of  whose  surface  has  been  turned  many  times  by  burst- 
ing shells,  was  the  center  of  the  battle  of  Verdun, 
which,  beginning  with  the  furious  attack  of  the  army 
of  the  German  Crown  Prince  on  February  21,  1916,  on 
the  outlying  forts  along  the  crest  of  the  bights,  reached 
its  high  tide  only  at  the  end  of  the  following  June  when 
the  assailants  attained  their  extreme  advance  at  Fleury 
and  in  the  moat  of  Fort  de  Souville,  less  than  four  kil- 
ometers from  the  outskirts  of  Verdun,  and  practically 
terminated  on  the  fifteenth  of  December  with  the  last 
counterattack  of  the  French  which  drove  the  Germans 
back  to  the  line,  averaging  about  ten  kilometers  from 
the  city,  which  remained  the  stabilized  front  until  the 
autumn  of  1918.  During  the  course  of  this  battle  the 
Crown  Prince  expended  56  ^^  divisions  in  his  vain  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  fortress  whose  constant  menace  to 
the  hinge  of  their  Western  front  was  the  ever-present 
nightmare  of  the  German  high  command  and  he  lost 
upon  those  shell-ploughed  slopes  so  many  scores  of 
thousands  of  his  best  troops  that  there  resulted  a  per- 
manent reduction  in  the  man  power  of  the  central  em- 
pire, confessed  by  the  German  soldiers  in  the  nick- 
name which  they  applied  to  Verdun — "the  charnel  house 
of  Germany." 

It  was  from  the  French  front  line,  thus  stabilized  at 
the  end  of  1916,  that  there  was  launched  on  the  8th  of 
October,  1918,  the  attack  of  General  Claudel's  17th 
French  Corps,  a  part  of  the  right  wing  of  the  First 
American  Army,  which  was  destined  finally  to  free 
Verdun  from  its  state  of  semi-investment  of  more  than 
four  years'  duration.  In  this  region,  appealing  to  the 
French,  with  an  awe  and  eloquence  scarcely  compre- 
hensible to  their  new  American  allies,  of  gigantic  strug- 
gles past  and  hosts  of  comrades  slain,  American  and 
French  divisions  were  to  share  the  toil  and  the  glory 
of  hurling  the  common  enemy  back  from  positions  as 
strongly  fortified  and  as  vitally  necessary  to  his  con- 
tinued possession  of  the  invaded  regions  of  France  and 
Belgium  as  any  on  the  Western  front. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  previous  article,  in  ex- 
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tending  the  front  of 
attack  of  the  First 
American  Army  to 
the  east  bank  of  the 
Meuse,  General  Per- 
shing's primary  ob- 
ject, to  which  the 
freeing  of  Verdun 
was  merely  a  corol- 
lary, was  the  reduc- 
tion of  what  we  have 
termed  the  great  east- 
ern bastion  of  the 
enemy's  Meuse-Ar- 
gonne  front;  that  is, 
the  portion  of  the 
Hights  of  the  Meuse 
from  which  his  artil- 
lery was  continually 
bombarding  the  ad- 
van  c  i  n  g  troops  of 
General  Bullard's  and 
General  Cameron's  corps  west  of  the  river.  Added  to 
the  advantage  of  eliminating  this  flank  fire  would  be 
that  of  compelling  the  German  divisions  east  of  the 
Meuse  to  remain  there  in  defense  of  the  hights  instead 
of  being  available  for  reinforcing  the  hard-pressed 
troops  of  General  von  der  Marwitz's  right,  struggling 
to  maintain  themselves  along  the  Aire  and  in  the  Ar- 
gonne Forest,  while,  if  sufficiently  pushed,  they  would 
even  require  reinforcements  themselves,  thus  further 
weakening  the  resistance  to  the  main  American  attack. 
The  skilful  coordination  of  effort  at  all  points  along  the 
wide  battle  front  is  aptly  illustrated  when  it  is  re- 
called that  on  October  7  General  Muir's  28th  Division 
and  General  Duncan's  82nd  Division  launched  their  at- 
tack on  the  escarpments  of  the  Argonne  at  and  north 
of  Chatel-Chehery.  This  attack  was  so  timed  as  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Germans  from  the  opposite  flank, 
where  General  Claudel  opened  his  offensive  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

The  17th  Corps,  as  it  lay  at  dawn  of  October  8,  con- 
sisted of  General  Bell's  33rd  Division,  which  had  been 
transferred  from  General  Bullard's  command  to  that 
of  General  Claudel,  lying  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Meuse  opposite  Consenvoye;  the  18th  French  Division 
lying  in  the  stabilized  trenches  from  Samogneux,  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  to  a  point  two  and  one- 
half  kilometers  east  of  that  village,  opposite  to  the  Bois 
de  Caures ;  and  General  Belenet's  26th  French  Division, 
similarly  extending  from  the  flank  of  the  18th  Division 
a  distance  of  two  and  one-half  kilometers  to  Beaumont. 
Ready  for  introduction  into  the  battle  line  between  the 
18th  French  and  the  33rd  United  States  Divisions  as 
his  French  divisions  should  push  northward.  General 
Claudel  had  the  29th  United  States  Division  under 
General  Charles  G.  Morton.  In  reserve  he  had  General 
C.  R.  Edwards'  26th  Division.  Beaumont  was  the  right 
limit  of  the  front  of  attack,  but  east  of  the  17th  Corps 
lay  the  33rd  French  Corps  under  General  Leconte  with 
the  15th  and  10th  French  Colonial  Divisions  in  line, 
and  beyond  that  General  Blondlat's  2nd  French  Colonial 
Corps.  General  Guerin's  15th  Colonial  Division  was  to 
execute  a  strong  demonstration  in  favor  of  the  main 
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attack  while  the  10th  Division  and  General  Blondlafs 
•-•orps  were  to  stand  ready  to  extend  the  front  of  the 
latter  whenever  the  opportune  time  should  arrive. 

It  should  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  the  attack  in 
this  region  was  directed  against  the  northern  part  of 
the  long  ridge  extending  from  Dun-sur-Meuse  southeast 
i\\ong  the  east  side  of  the  river  past  Verdun,  St.  Mihiel, 
Commercy  and  Toul  to  finally  merge  into  the  Vosgcs 
Mountains  of  Alsace.  The  Rights  of  the  Meuse  which 
were  captured  by  the  Americans  in  the  battle  of  the  St. 
-Mihiel  salient  were  a  part  of  the  same  Rights  of  the 
Meuse  which  General  Claudel's  corps  was  now  about 
to  attack.  In  1914  the  Germans  had  overrun  the  por- 
tion of  them  at  St.  Mihiel  and  the  portion  north  of  Ver- 
dun, while  the  French  had  been  able  to  retain  the  por- 
tion lying  east  and  southeast  of  Verdun.  The  front  line 
from  which  the  18th  and  2Gth  French  Divisions  were 
to  move  forward  stretched  from  the  level  of  the  Meuse 
up  over  the  crest  of  the  hights  so  that  the  advance  of 
these  divisions  northward  would  have  to  be  made  diag- 
onally up  the  face  of  the  ridge  with  their  left  flank  in 
the  valley  and  their  right  flank  on  the  crest.  As  they 
pushed  north,  the  18th  toward  Haumont  and  the  Bois 
de  Brabant,  the  26th  toward  the  Bois  de  Caures  and 
Flabas,  leaving  an  ever-widening  space  between  their 
left  flank  and  the  river,  flowing  off  to  the  northwest,  the 
29th  American  Division  would  gradually  be  introduced 
between  the  18th  French  and  the  33rd  American  Di- 
visions and  would  drive  north  from  Samogneux  and 
Brabant  against  the  Bois  de  Consenvoye  and  the  Bois 
Plat-Chene.  Last  of  all,  as  the  advancing  front  came  up 
level  with  Consenvoye,  General  Bell's  division,  crossing 
the  river  at  that  place,  would  further  extend  the  attack 
<igainst  the  Bois  de  Chaume  and  the  village  of  Sivry, 
at  the  head  of  the  bend  above  Brieulles. 

All  of  the  territory  to  be  traversed  was  a  perfect 
labyrinth  of  trenches  and  wire  entanglements  making 
up  the  several  stellungs  of  the  Germans,  the  front  ones 
facing  the  French  lines,  the  rear  ones,  among  which 
were  interspersed  their  heavy  artillery  positions  and 
observatories,  tending  more  to  the  northwest  along  the 
main  crest  of  the  ridge  from  Ornes  by  Flabas  to  the 
Grande  Montagne,  the  culminating  summit  of  this 
I'egion.  Thence  they  swung  west  across, the  Meuse  in 
the  vicinity  of  Brieulles.  This  area  of  rough  hills,  fur- 
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The  Tenth  French  and  Second  .•\merican  armies  pushed  the 
(ierman  army  thru  the  \  alley  of  the  Sarre  River  and  Metz  back 
toward  the  Rhine.  On  this  map  of  the  general  area  over 
which  they  fought  is  shown  the  relative  position  of  Metz, 
Verdun,  the  River  Meuse.   Luxemburg 


This  is  the  seventh  of  a  series  of  articles  in 
which  Captain  Hanson  tells  the  complete  story 
of  what  the  .American  troops  did  on  the  battle 
line  in  France— a  series  written  from  a  thoro 
study  of  the  official  records  and  with  the  back- 
ground of  actual  experience  overseas.  "Up  the 
Line  from  Cantigny"  was  published  in  The  In- 
dependent of  March  27,  "Those  Desperate  Days 
at  Chateau-Thierry"  in  the  April  24  number, 
"Zero  Hour  Along  the  Marne"  May  29,  "One 
Day's  Work  at  St.  Mihiel"  June  19-26,  "Covered 
with  Mud  and  Glory"  July  24-31,  and  "Getting 
on  to  Berlin"  August  28. 


rowed  by  deep  ravines  and  densely  clothed  with  forests, 
ascending  abruptly  in  the  summit  of  the  Grande  Mon- 
tagne,  seven  kilometers  north  of  Samogneux  and  five 
kilometers  northeast  of  Consenvoye,  to  an  elevation  of 
more  than  550  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  was  the 
meeting  place  of  all  the  German  defensive  zones;  "the 
exact  point,"  as  General  Pershing  phrases  it  in  his 
final  report,  "on  which  the  German  armies  must  pivot 
in  order  to  withdraw  from  northern  France."  It  was 
naturally  to  be  expected  that  the  German  fortifications 
here,  covering  their  Metz- Valenciennes  railway,  would 
be  as  formidable  as  skill  could  make  them  and  that  the 
resistance  of  their  forces  would  be  as  desperate  as  had 
anywhere  been  developed. 

During  the  night  of  October  7-8,  the  French  en- 
gineers threw  pontoon  bridges  across  the  Meuse  at 
Samogneux  and  Regneville  and  at  dawn  those  of  Gen- 
eral Bell's  division,  under  intense  shell  fire,  laid  one  at 
Brabant  and  one  at  Consenvoye.  In  order  to  gain  the 
maximum  surprize  effect,  no  preliminary  bambardment 
was  fired,  but  at  5  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  the 
two  French  divisions  went  over  the  top  shielded  by  a 
heavy  barrage.  They  promptly  swept  thru  Haumont  and 
the  Bois  de  Caures,  taking  many  prisoners  and  im- 
mediately thereafter  Colonel  B.  A.  Caldwell's  58th  In- 
fantry Brigade  of  the  29th  Division  attacked  from  the 
bank  of  the  canal  between  Samogneux  and  Brabant, 
driving  with  few  casualties  across  the  lower  ground 
and  into  the  Bois  de  Consenvoye.  This  cleared  the  flank 
of  the  33rd  Division  and  at  9  a.  m.,  Colonel  Abel  Davis' 
132nd  Infantry  crossed  the  river  on  the  bridge  at  Bra- 
bant and  pushed  north  four  kilometers  into  the  Bois 
de  Chaume.  At  nightfall  the  front  line  had  achieved  an 
advance  varying  from  one  kilometer  at  the  extreme 
flanks  to  six  in  the  center  and  it  was  well  up  among  the 
ravinei^  and  ridges  making  down  from  the  Grande 
Montagne. 

Difficulties,  however,  now  multiplied,  as  they  had 
after  the  initial  attack  on  the  Meuse-Argonne  front. 
The  enemy,  recovering  from  his  surprize,  began  utiliz- 
ing to  the  full  the  advantages  of  his  position  and  his 
huge  concentrations  of  artillery  and  machine  guns. 
Progress,  from  the  morning  of  the  9th,  became  slow 
and  it  was  attained  at  the  cost  of  hard  fighting  and 
heavy  losses  in  the  broken,  obscure  country.  In  order  to 
approach  the  enemy's  rear  lines  at  right  angles  the 
Franco-American  divisions  were  obliged  gradually  to 
turn  the  direction  of  their  advance  northeastward  on 
the  pivot  of  their  attack  near  Beaumont.  By  this  move- 
ment the  front  of  the  divisions  on  the  left  was  ex- 
panded, fanwise,  requiring  the  constant  extension  of 
the  troops  there  and  the  introduction  of  new  units. 
Both  brigades  of  General  Mor-  {^Continued  on  page  389 


The  War  Bills 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 


THE  war  was  fully  paid  for  on  the  day  it  closed.  All 
its  losses  and  expenses  had  been  settled  for — by 
somebody.  Of  course  we  believe  that  there  should  be 
a  readjustment  of  burdens,  that  the  Germans  should  pay 
for  the  property  they  destroyed  in  Belgium  and  the  Aus- 
trians  for  the  damage  they  did  in  Serbia  and  that  those 
who  helped  out  their  governments  in  the  hour  of  peril  by 
the  loan  of  their  money  should  ultimately  be  reimbursed 
with  interest.  But  these  are  mere  matters  of  bookkeeping, 
transfers  of  obligations  from  one  person  to  another.  Such 
exchanges,  however  just  and  necessary,  add  nothing  to 
the  wealth  of  the  world;  on  the  contrary  they  always  con- 
sume something  and  sometimes  a  great  deal.  In  interna- 
tional affairs  as  in  private  affairs  it  occasionally  costs  more 
to  collect  a  debt  than  is  got  out  of  it. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  the  war  has  "robbed  the 
future,"  "borrowed  from  the  futui'e,"  "mortgaged  the 
future"  and  the  like.  Obviously  the  war  could  do  nothing  of 
the  sort  for  the  simple  i-eason  that  the  future  is  not  the 
present  and  the  present  is  all  we  have  at  our  command. 
Such  language  is  of  course  figurative,  but  it  is  a  common 
error  to  mistake  figurative  language  for  fact.  We  could  not 
waste  the  wealth  of  future  generations  because  that  wealth 
is  not  yet  in  existence.  We  could  not  waste  the  wealth  of 
past  generations  to  any  great  extent  for  they  did  not  leave 
us  much.  The  people  of  Europe  after  working  for  2500 
years  under  more  or  less  civilized  conditions  had  saved  up 
less  than  a  thousand  dollars  apiece  ($915  as  I  figure  it). 
That  is  what  their  total  property  amounted  to  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  Not  a  large  part  of  this  was  consumed 
in  the  war,  for  the  devastated  region  was  comparatively 
small  and  most  of  the  accumulated  wealth  was  unsuitable 
for  war  purposes.  In  using  up  our  coal  and  oil  supplies  so 
fast,  in  cutting  down  trees  to  bury  in  trenches  and  in  dig- 
ging out  iron  to  sink  it  in  the  sea  we  may  indeed  be  said 
to  have  wasted  our  resources  and  deprived  posterity  of 
what  it  will  need.  But  for  the  most  part  the  war  paid  its 
way  as  it  went  on  by  supplies  produced  for  that  purpose, 
food  raised  the  same  year,  uniforms  and  munitions  made 
a  few  weeks  before. 

Tlie  total  cost  of  the  war  is  estimated  by  the  experts  of 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  to  have  been  $338,000,000,000. 
This  includes  the  indirect  losses,  such  as  the  falling  off  of 
production,  the  economic  value  of  the  lives  sacrificed  and 
the  damage  to  neutrals.  The  net  economic  cost  of  the  war  to 
the  active  belligerents  was  probably  about  $223,000,000,000. 
This  is  $350  per  capita.  That  is  to  say  each  inhabitant  of 
the  fifteen  countries  involved  spent  on  the  average  more 
than  a  third  as  much  as  he  and  all  his  ancestors  had  ac- 
cumulated from  the  beginning  of  historic  time  down  to 
1914.  But  this  is  less  than  the  average  annual  income 
($360)  of  people  working  under  such  conditions  as  prevail 
in  the  United  States.  Americans,  being  the  richest  people 
in  the  world  as  well  as  the  most  reckless  when  they  are  in 
a  hurry,  spent  more  money  than  any  other  single  belliger- 
ent after  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  enter  the  war. 

Before  the  war  the  belligerent  countries  were  getting 
richer  at  the  rate  of  $15,000,000,000  a  year.  This  was  their 
annual  increase  in  wealth.  If  they  had  kept  on  working  in- 
stead of  fighting  they  might  have  been  saving  $50,000,000,- 
000  instead  of  wasting  $200,000,000,000. 

The  national  debts  which  before  the  war  were  con- 
sidered almost  unbearable  burdens  have  been  increased 
from  $27,000,000,000  to  over  $200,000,000,000.  To  pay  the 
interest  on  these  debts  as  well  as  the  running  expenses  of 
the  Government  will  take  taxes  amounting  to  5   per  cent 
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of  the  total  income  of  the  Americans,  28  per  cent  of  the 
income  of  the  Englishmen  and  40  per  cent  of  the  income  of 
the  Frenchmen.  Or  to  put  it  another  way  the  American 
will  hereafter  have  to  spend  fifteen  of  his  300  work  days  in 
working  for  his  Government,  the  Englishman  will  have  to 
spend  eighty-four  and  the  Frenchman  120  days  a  year 
working  for  his  Government.  The  German  will  have  to  de- 
vote ninety  days  every  year  to  the  payment  of  his  own  in- 
ternal war  debt  and  administration  expenses  and  much 
more  if  he  pays  to  the  Allies  all  he  has  promised  to  pay  by 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Westward  the  course  of  indebt- 
edness takes  its  way.  Germany  owes  England  and  France; 
they  owe  the  United  States.  We  owe  ourselves. 

But  the  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  these  figures  of 
indebtedness  do  not  represent  losses  or  gains  in  the  total  of 
the  world's  wealth.  If  all  governments  repudiated  them  to- 
morrow or  everybody  burnt  up  their  bonds  the  world  as  a 
whole  would  be  neither  richer  nor  poorer.  Such  a  general 
cancellation  of  obligations  would  apparently  wipe  out  at 
once  the  whole  cost  of  the  war.  This  "perpetual  burden 
upon  posterity,"  as  we  hear  it  called,  would  vanish,  y6t 
posterity  would  be  in  no  wise  relieved  and  nobody  would 
be  better  off.  On  the  contrary  we  all  would  be  worse  off 
for  the  wholesale  disowning  of  debts  would  be  highly  un- 
just to  individuals  and  nations  and  ruinous  to  the  financial 
system  and  commercial  credit  of  the  world,  so  nobody  with 
any  more  brains  than  a  Bolshevist  is  likely  to  advocate  con- 
verting war  bonds  into  scraps  of  paper.  But  if  these  $200,- 
000,000,000  of  national  and  international  obligations  could 
be  so  easily  reduced  to  zero  in  a  moment  by  the  use  of  a 
match  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  or  by  a  simple  shake  of 
the  head  on  the  part  of  the  debtor  it  is  evident  that  they 
do  not  constitute  real  wealth  in  themselves  and  that  they 
do  not  measure  the  extent  of  the  destruction  of  pre-existent 
property  by  the  war. 

The  coming  generation  will  not  be  much  poorer  on  ac- 
count of  the  war,  but  will  be  less  rich  than  it  might  have 
been.  It  starts  in  the  race  not  far  behind  the  scratch  of 
1914.  Its  handicap  is  psychological  rather  than  material. 

Back  to  School 

"/^OOD  morning,  children.  Back  from  your  vacation 
VJf  and  ready  (if  not  exactly  eager)  for  study.  We  have 
everything  ready  for  you,  except  the  teachers.  Mr.  Jones 
has  left  us  because  he  could  make  three  times  his  present 
salary  laying  brick.  Miss  Smith  has  become  a  stenographer. 
Miss  Robinson  has  starved  to  death.  The  remaining  teach- 
ers will  take  their  classes  until  the  vacancies  can  be  filled." 

This  Equal  Suffrage  Planet 

WOMAN  suffrage  has  now  become  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception  the  world  around.  Only  five  regions 
remain  in  which  the  question  of  votes  for  women  is  still 
an  open  issue:  (1)  Latin  Europe;  (2)  Latin  America;  (3) 
Balkan  Europe;  (4)  "native"  Asia;  (5)  colonial  Africa. 
The  backwardness  of  the  Latin  countries  on  the  suffrage 
issue  is  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Roman  law, 
including  its  development  in  the  Code  Napoleon,  which  as- 
signs to  woman  an  inferior  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 
Nevertheless,  active  suffrage  propaganda  is  being  carried 
on  in  France,  in  Italy  and  in  many  Latin  American  coun- 
tries and  another  decade  will  probably  see  South  America 
and  southern  Europe  standing  with  North  America  and 
northern  Europe  on  the  platform  of  equal  rights.  Balkan 
Europe  is  behind  the  procession  simply  becau.se  it  is  in 
every  way  a  neglected  and  unenlightened  part  of  the  world; 
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ten  or  fifteen  years  of  education  will  remedy  this.  The  only 
i-eal  obstacle  remaining  to  woman  suffrage  is  met  with  out- 
side the  pale  of  Christendom  in  the  social  and  religious 
prejudices  of  the  Turk,  the  Hindu,  the  Chinaman  and  the 
Japanese.  Those  whose  religion  countenances  polygamy  or 
teaches  the  subjection  of  woman  to  man  will  be  the  last  con- 
verts to  woman  suffrage.  In  the  last  analysis,  therefore,  the 
woman  suffrage  propaganda  will  narrow  down  to  the  sup- 
port of  ordinary  Christian  missions. 

Concerning  I  lie  League 

By  Norman  Hapgood 

WHEN  Colonel  House  last  sailed  for  the  other  sidt- 
many  were  surprised  to  see  this  cautious  and 
taciturn  statesman  going  into  newspaper  work. 
But  as  usual  the  Colonel  knew  what  he  was  doing.  He  can 
always  separate  the  big  things  from  the  other  things.  The 
big  thing  now  is  to  make  an  effort,  however  desperate  the 
chances,  to  arouse  the  people  of  this  prosperous  country,  in 
order  that  they  may  take  a  far-seeing  and  heroic  view  of 
the  world's  life,  instead  of  becoming  a  nation  of  quitters 
and  following  the  lead  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  to  na- 
tional disgrace.  Colonel  House  describes  conditions  with 
such  moderation  that  nobody  can  take  offense  and  nobody 
who  knows  his  record  can  doubt  that  he  carefully  under- 
states. Here  is  one  example: 

Strangelr  enough,  the  arguments  used  agaiust  the  League  by 
the  Bftlshevist  government  are  in  all  essentials  the  same  as  those 
used  by  the  opponents  of  the  League  in  the  United  States.  This 
attitude  is  directly  opposed  to  that  of  organized  labor  thruout  the 
world.  This  is  a  hopeful  sign. 

Labor  and  liberal  opinion  in  every  land,  save  Bolshevist  Rus- 
sia, are  for  the  League.  Bolshevist  Russia  is  for  the  rule  of  the 
proletariat  in  all  countries  working  as  a  unit  as  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  the  League,  which  is  an  association  of  governments  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  peace  among  nations  and  bringing 
about  a  better  understanding  between  citizens  of  every  class  and 
creed. 

In  another  article  the  Colonel  points  out  that  matters 
of  the  most  intense  interest  to  us  are  now  being  settled  in 
regard  to  Asia  by  England  and  Japan  and  there  is  nobody 
to  see  that  the  League  takes  action  to  see  that  the  settle- 
ment in  Asia  is  made  with  our  interests  and  principles  in 
mind. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  another  American  whose  understanding  of 
the  situation  abroad  makes  his  opinions  of  value  on  the 
needs  and  the  meanings  of  the  Treaty,  even  tho  it  has  to  be 
acknowledged  that  the  morass  of  partizan  politics  into 
which  he  allowed  himself  to  be  tempted  makes  it  difficult 
for  him  to  speak  with  the  freedom  and  authority  that 
might  have  been  his.  On  September  8  he  again  exprest 
himself  on  the  League.  The  Treaty,  he  said,  comprized  a 
total  of  600  articles,  of  which  some  twenty-seven  comprize 
the  Covenant,  and  of  which  only  eight  or  ten  have  been 
under  criticism,  particularly  Article  10  (which  is  so  vigor- 
ously defended  by  Mr.  Taft) .  Leaving  out  these  debated 
sections  the  remainder,  in  Mr.  Hoover's  opinion,  "are  not 
only  the  basis  of  European  stability,  but  are  of  great  po- 
litical and  economic  importance  to  the  United  States." 
Many  of  these  matters  of  importance  to  us  "coujd  not  be 
settled  by  a  separate  treaty  with  Germany  even  if  we  de- 
sired it."  Of  the  League  itself  he  said: 

It  is  an  actual  going  concern  that  has  gained  in  member- 
ship ten  nations  during  the  last  sixty  days,  to  a  total  of  thirty- 
nine  nations,  representing  nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  iio])ulatir)n 
of  the  globe,  with  a  number  of  new  nations  ai)plying  for  admis- 
sion. ...  It  iriight  be,  if  we  refused  to  enter  it  in  some 
form,  that  we  would  find  ourselves  in  the  ridiculous  position 
of  having  to  sign  a  treaty  with  the  League  officials  themselves, 
in  order  to  trade  in  these  League-governed  areas. 

Senator  Harding,  facing  a  world-situation  of  this  size, 
has  the  task,  congenial  to  his  disposition,  of  taking  refuge 
in  a  mass  of  long  and  silly  sentences  that  nobody  can  parse. 
His  "object  all  sublime"  is  to  make  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Wick- 


orsham,  and  Mr.  Hoover  believe  we  are  going  into  the 
League,  while  he  makes  Senator  Johnson  and  Senator 
Lodge  believe  we  are  not.  The  essential  aspect  of  this  con- 
fusion is  that  Senator  Johnson  and  his  followers  have 
Harding  by  the  hair,  with  a  firm  grip.  Tom  Watson  is  go- 
ing to  the  Senate  from  Georgia  pledged  against  the 
League.  Reed  is  against  it.  Other  parochial  Democrats 
who  were  kept  in  line  by  Wilson  will  be  glad  to  help  Hiram 
Johnson  kick  Harding  all  around  the  lot  if  he  should  show 
any  disposition  to  fight  for  generosity,  honor,  and  intelli- 
gence. 

America  First 

A  GOOD  motto.  But  it  comes  with  ill-grace  from  those 
who  would  have  America  last  to  take  a  part   in  the 
councils  of  the  nations. 

Why  Not  Lithuania? 

THE  Colby  note  of  last  month  declaring  that  the  United 
States  would  not  recognize  any  of  the  alien  nations 
that  have  split  off  from  the  Russian  empire,  except  Fin- 
land, Poland  and  Armenia,  was  a  hard  blow  to  the  liberty- 
loving  Lithuanians  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

There  are  about  800,000  Lithuanians  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  as  a  rule  laborious  and  loyal.  They  over- 
subscribed their  quota  of  Liberty  bonds.  They  put  some 
.'^0,000  of  their  young  men  in  the  American  army  to  fight 
for  self-determination  and  the  rights  of  small  nations. 

But  now  when  the  fight  is  won  they  find  the  United 
States  Government  refusing  to  recognize  the  right  of  the 
ancient  realm  of  Lithuania  to  freedom  from  its  Russian 
rulers.  Not  only  that,  but  the  Colby  note  asserts  that  it 
will  never  recognize  the  Lithuanian  and  other  new  i-epub- 
lics  until  after  the  Soviet  Government  is  overthrown.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  Colby  note  insists  that  the  "true  bound- 
aries of  Russia  .  .  .  should  include  the  whole  of  the  former 
Russian  empire"  with  the  three  exceptions  mentioned.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  Colby  note  asks  the  allied  and  associated 
nations  to  join  the  United  States  in  a  declaration  in  favor 
of  the  restoration  of  Russia  to  its  original  limits  except  for 
PMnland,  Poland  and  Armenia. 

But  in  the  old  empire  of  the  Czars  the  true  Russians 
were  in  a  minority,  ruling  ruthlessly  the  alien  peoples  they 
had  conquered  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific.  Suppose  old 
Russia  restored  under  as  democratic  a  government  as  you 
please,  what  chance  would  3,000,000  Lithuanians  have  to 
get  from  the  other  150,000,000  permission  to  withdraw? 
No,  their  only  chance  for  independence  is  to  take  it  now 
when  Russia  is  weak. 

It  may  be  that  it  is  unwise  of  the  Lithuanians  to  seek 
independence.  But  anyhow  they  want  it  and  they  have  got 
it  and  they  are  going  to  try  to  hold  on  to  it  in  spite  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  fought  for  their  freedom  against 
the  Germans,  the  Bolsheviki,  and  the  Poles.  They  now  hold 
undisputed  possession  of  nearly  all  their  ethnographic  ter- 
ritory. Their  boundary  on  the  north  has  been  determined 
by  agreement  with  Latvia.  Their  boundary  on  the  west  will 
be  determined  by  a  plebiscite.  Their  boundary  on  the  east 
has  been  settled  by  treaty  with  Russia  and  in  compliance 
with  this  the  Bolshevist  troops  have  been  withdrawn  from 
all  Lithuanian  territory  except  the  Grodno  district.  Their 
boundary  on  the  south  is  disputed  by  the  Poles,  but  the  con- 
ference now  being  held  at  Miriampol  may  soon  settle  that. 

Lithuania  has  now  been  recognized  as  having  a  de  facto 
government  by  all  the  leading  nations — except  the  United 
States.  Italy  has  recognized  it  as  a  government  de  jure  as 
well  as  de  facto.  We  should  naturally  expect  that  the 
United  States  would  be  the  first  to  welcome  the  Lithuanian 
republic  instead  of  the  last  to  hold  out  against  it,  for  Ameri- 
cans have  taken  a  large  part  in  its  formation.  A  Chicago 
lawyer,  B.  Balutis,  is  its  foreign  minister.  Americans  are 
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assisting  in  the  training  of  its  army  and  airmen.  Lithu- 
anians in  America  have  formed  companies  for  opening  up 
trade  with  Lithuania,  but  they  cannot  do  it  because  the 
United  States  refuses  to  appoint  or  receive  consuls.  Conse- 
quently British  dealers  are  getting  a  monopoly  of  the  trade 
of  the  Baltic  provinces.  Emigrants  to  America  have  a  hard 
time  getting  thru  because  the  United  States  declines  to 
recognize  Lithuanian  passports.  Not  far  from  one-quarter 
of  the  Lithuanians  of  Europe  had  come  to  America  before 
the  war  and  they  are  tinding  great  difficulty  in  sending  or 
getting  money  or  keeping  in  communication  with  their 
relatives  in  the  old  home  because,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
American  Government,  there  is  no  such  nation  as  Lithuania 
on  the  map.  Uncle  Sam  is  the  only  one  who  can't  see  it. 
Why  has  he  this  blind  spot  in  his  eye? 

The  Poles,  who  are  close  kindred  to  the  Russians,  are 
trying  to  break  away  and  become  independent.  Our  Gov- 
ernment quite  rightly  applauds  their  efforts  and  promises 
them  all  possible  aid.  The  Lithuanians  who  are  not  Slavs 
at  all,  but  of  quite  another  race,  language  and  religion 
from  the  Russians,  are  equally  determined  to  secure  sep- 
aration.  But  our  Government  refuses  to  recognize  them. 

The  Issue 

THE   issue  of  the   campaign  is  this:    after  next   March 
will  there  be  more  children  christened   Harding  Cool- 
idge  Smith  or  Cox  Roosevelt  Smith? 

The  Missing  Bonehead 

IT  must  now  be  admitted  that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
cannot  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety.  The  trouble  is  not 
with  Article  10,  but  with  Article  246,  which  requires  the 
delivery  within  six  months  to  His  Britannic  Majesty  of  the 
skull  of  the  Sultan  Mkwawa,  late  of  German  East  Africa. 
Exactly  why  King  George  had  such  a  longing  for  this  par- 
ticular sample  of  negrohead  has  not  been  made  clear  to  a 
wondering  world.  To  be  sure  his  cousin,  the  Kaiser,  wanted 
it  so  bad  in  1896  that  he  offered  a  reward  of  6000  rupees 
for  it,  but  that  was  when  it  was  attached  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  Sultan,  who  was  seriously  interfering  with  the  Ger- 
man plans  for  the  peaceful  penetration  of  his  native  jungle. 
Accordingly,  Captain  von  Prinz  set  out  to  capture  Mkwawa 
in  his  fastness  near  Lake  Tanganyika.  The  Sultan  was  sur- 
rounded but  suicided  rather  than  surrender. 

From  here  on  authorities  differ.  Some  say  that  he  be- 
queathed his  head  as  Mirabeau  would  do,  to  his  followers, 
and  that  it  was  carried  as  the  symbol  of  sovereigTity  back 
to  the  tribe.  But  on  the  other  hand  Sergeant  Merkl  deliv- 
ered to  the  German  fort  a  head  which  he  said  he  had  sev- 
ered from  the  Sultan's  own  shoulders  and  claimed  the  6000 
rupees  reward.  The  head  was  put  in  alcohol  to  keep  until  it 
could  be  taken  down  to  Dar-es-Salaam  on  the  coast  and 
cashed  in.  But  before  this  could  be  done  the  alcohol  was 
drawn  off  by  somebody  who  wanted  it  very  much  and  the 
uncovered  head  was  found  to  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
defunct  monarch.  Either  Sergeant  Merkl  had  tried  to  palm 
off  the  wrong  cranium  on  the  German  Government  or 
Mkwawa's  faithful  warriors  had  broken  into  the  fort  at 
night  and  carried  off  his  skull  to  bury  it  in  the  tomb  of 
his  ancestors  and  had  substituted  in  the  alcohol  jar  the 
head  of  another  negro  freshly  procui'ed  for  that  purpose. 
This  latter  is  the  story  that  Merkl  tells  and  his  statement 
is  authenticated  by  the  widow  of  Captain  von  Prinz,  since 
the  captain  himself  was  killed  in  the  Great  Wai*.  Affidavits 
to  this  effect  have  been  presented  to  the  British  Government 
and  the  German  papers  express  the  hope  that  the  Allies 
will  be  satisfied  with  this  explanation  and  not  occupy  the 
Ruhr  valley  and  Frankfort  as  a  penalty  for  the  German 
failure  to  comply  with  the  Treaty  in  this  respect.  But  it 
seerr.s  that  the  war  was  fought  in  vain  so  far  as  this  one 
of  its  aims  is  concerned. 


Boiling  with  Apathy 

IF  no  romantic  murder  ca.se  takes  place;  if  no  new  yacht 
races  or  baseball  marvels  or  pugilistic  championships 
usurp  the  first  pages  of  the  newspapers;  if  Mexico  will 
start  a  closed  season  for  revolutions;  if  the  fall  styles  con- 
tain nothing  sensational — then  we  may  expect  a  little  pul)- 
licity  for  the  election  before  November.  We  are  told,  of 
course,  what  a  stirring  campaign  this  is,  and  it  really  is  a 
little  more  exciting  than  Judge  Parker's  attempt  to  take 
the  Presidency  while  Roosevelt  wasn't  looking  in  1904,  but 
to  anyone  who  can  remember  1896 — ! 


Y 


Election  or  Elimination? 

By  Preston  Slosson 

OU  nivcr  vote  f'r  a  man,  Hinnissy,  you  vote  agin 
his  opponent,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  If  you  doubt  Mr. 
Dooley's  wisdom  listen  to  scraps  of  election  gos- 
sip or  read  the  campaign  correspondence  in  the  papers 
Are  not  the  recurrent  phrases  such  as  these:  "Whom  shall 
we  pick  to  defeat—";  "I  can't  stand—";  "I'll  never  vote 
for  a  man  who  would — ";  "Our  duty  at  this  election  is  to 
prevent — "?  Politics,  like  war,  seems  to  be  a  game  won  by 
the  general  who  makes  the  fewest  blunders.  Every  party 
that  is  in  power  by  the  mere  fact  of  being  in  power  makes 
more  enemies  than  friends,  for  benefits  are  taken  for 
granted  and  every  error  of  act  or  word  is  laid  up  for  use 
as  a  deadly  missile  at  the  next  election.  Hence  the  so-called 
swing  of  the  pendulum  in  politics.  Men  tend  to  fly  not  to- 
ward some  yet  unattained  paradise  but  away  from  an 
existing  purgatory.  They  vote  the  ticket  which  for  the  mo- 
ment repels  them  least. 

Pure  enthusiasm  for  a  man  or  a  cause  is  the  privilege  of 
a  few  idealists  and  hero-worshippers.  Most  of  us  can  work 
up  enthusiasm  most  readily  if  it  can  be  directed  agaivat 
something.  In  one  of  H.  G.  Wells's  political  novels  a  doc- 
trinaire tries  to  give  currency  to  the  phrase  "love  and  fine 
thinking"  as  the  slogan  of  a  political  campaign.  A  practical 
politician  takes  issue  with  him:  "Hate's  the  driving  force. 
What  is  morality?  Hate  of  rotten  goings  on.  What's  pa- 
triotism? Hate  of  interloping  foreigners.  What's  radicalism? 
Hate  of  lords.  What's  Toryism?  Hate  of  disturbance.  If 
you  couldn't  get  hate  into  an  election  people  wouldn't  poll." 
Isn't  that  so?  Do  reformers  shout  "Put  the  experts  in" 
or  "Turn  the  rascals  out"?  Cities  overthrow  machine  rule 
because  they  are  roused  to  anger  by  the  misdeeds  of  the 
local  plunderbund.  Then,  at  the  next  election,  they  return 
to  the  regime  of  bosses,  gi'aft  and  civic  corruption  because 
"we  are  sick  of  these  highbrow  reformers."  New  York  poli- 
tics, for  example,  is  one  perpetual  shudder  between  the 
devil  of  Tammany  and  the  deep  sea  of  Puritanism.  Social- 
ism is  in  the  main  not  a  constructive  effort  toward  a  col- 
lectivist  social  order  but  a  blind  revolt  against  capitalism. 
The  unifying  principle  of  Republicanism  appears  to 
be  a  dread  of  rule  -by  Southern  politicians.  The 
unifying  principle  of  Democracy  appears  to  be  a  dread 
of  rule  by  the  business  men  of  Boston  and  New  York.  In 
our  party  platforms  "view  with  alarm"  bears  ten  times  the 
emphasis  of  "point  with  pride."  The  only  thing  that  all 
parties  seem  to  be  agreed  about  is  that  the  nation  instead 
of  advancing  along  a  solid  highroad  of  progress  is  perpetu- 
ally reeling  on  the  brink  of  the  bottomless  pit  and  every 
election  is  a  frantic  clutch  to  save  our  liberties  from  anni- 
hilation. The  poor  constitution  has  to  be  "saved"  afresh 
every  four  years  from  autocracy  or  plutocracy  or  Bolshev- 
ism or  some  other  current  bugbear. 

But  we  should  build  the  fabric  of  our  statecraft  as  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  were  built — with  both  trowel  and  sword. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  use  the  sword  of  criticism  now  and 
then  on  some  gross  public  evil  or  dangei'ous  demagog,  but 
if  our  politics  is  to  be  all  fighting  our  walls  will  not  get 
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finished.  The  trouble  with  our  party  system  is  that  there 
is  too  little  rivalry  in  the  sense  of  emulation  about  it;  tho 
there  is  rivalry  enough  in  the  sense  of  conflict.  A  party 
platform  should  be  a  positive  creation,  almost  an  artistic 
achievement,  instead  of  a  mere  refuge  behind  which  to  con- 
ceal opinions.  A  party  nominee  should  be  the  biggest  man 
in  sight,  even  tho  a  big  man  may  be  a  conspicuous  target. 
There  is  too  much  trench  warfare  in  politics.  If  people 
would  vote  for  what  they  like  as  eagerly  as  they  vote 
against  what  they  dislike  a  record  of  positive  achievement, 
even  flawed  with  errors,  would  be  better  campaign  strategy 
than  standing  pat  for  fear  of  displeasing  somebody.  We 
are  tired  of  electing  Mr.  Smith  for  no  better  reason  than 
to  save  us  from  the  worse  fate  of  electing  Mr.  Jones. 

Passive  and  Active  Egotism 

nj'^HERE  are  two  kinds-  of  egotists,  very  different.  One 
_L  will  sit  and  listen  to  you  with  the  greatest  delight  so 
long  as  you  talk  about  what  he  has  done.  The  other  will 
interrupt  your  warmest  praise  of  him  because  he  wants  to 
talk  about  what  he  is  going  to  do.  It  is  the  second  kind  that 
accomplishes  things. 

What  Did  Newcomb  Say? 

EVERY  little  while  some  writer  who  wants  to  show 
the  fallibility  of  science  conies  out  with  the  state- 
ment that  Professor  Simon  Newcomb  proved  to  his 
own  satisfaction  that  it  was  an  absolute  impossibility  for 
man  ever  to  fly.  For  instance  in  the  September  Scribner's 
Edgar  James  Swift  says: 

Yet,  as  late  as  1902,  Simon  Newcomb  "proved  beyond  ques- 
tion" that  it  was  "impossible"  for  a  beavier-than-air  machine  to 
fly.  Was  his  mistake  caused  by  mathematical  inability?  One 
hesitates  at  this  conclusion  in  a  mathematician  of  such  re- 
nown. The  explanation  seems  to  be  mental  and  emotional  re- 
sistance to  a  view  so  inconsistent  with  "established"  scientific 
principles.  Professor  Newcomb  could  not  see  and  understand 
mathematical   relations  that  conflicted   with   "known   facts." 

Now  before  condemning  Dr.  Newcomb  to  eternal  op- 
probrium, along  with  the  English  scientist  who  figured 
out  that  no  steamship  could  cross  the  ocean,  would  it  not 
be  well  to  see  what  he  did  say  in  that  often  mentioned  but 
rarely  read  article?  Turning  to  The  Independent  of  Octo- 
ber 22,  1903,  page  2510,  we  read: 

Quite  likely  the  twentieth  century  is  destined  to  see  the  natural 
forces  which  will  enable  us  to  fly  from  continent  to  continent 
with  a  speed  far  exceeding  that  of  the  bird. 

Not  "quite  impossible"  but  "quite  likely!"  This  predic- 
tion has  not  been  discredited.  On  the  contrary  it  was  ful- 
filled in  May,  1919,  when  the  N-C  4  flew  from  Rockaway, 
New  York,  to  Plymouth,  England.  But  Dr.  Newcomb  adds: 

But  when  we  inquire  whether  aerial  flight  is  possible  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge;  whether,  with  such  materials  as 
ire  possess,  a  combination  of  steel,  cloth  and  wire  can  be  made, 
which  moved'  by  the  power  of  electricity  or  steam  shall  form  a 
successful  flying  machine,  the  outlook  may  he  altogether  different. 

The  qualifying  words  in  italics  are  surely  sufficient 
to  show  positively  that  Newcomb  did  not  disregard  due 
scientific  caution.  The  problem  has  been  solved  in  the  way 
he  said  it  could  be  solved,  that  is  by  a  new  and  stronger 
motive  power.  Our  airplanes  are  not  run  by  electricity 
or  steam,  but  by  the  gas  engine,  which  has  developed  into 
a  prime  mover  of  unprecedented  lightness  and  efficiency. 
The  ideal  force,  as  Newcomb  pointed  out,  would  be  the 
energy  of  radium,  but  so  far  this  has  only  been  used  in 
the  paper  airships  invented  by  H.  G.  Wells  and  Rudyard 
Kipling. 

Newcomb's  purpose  in  writing  the  article  was  to  show 
the  fallacy  in  the  common  belief  expressed  by  that  earliest 
of  American  inventors  of  flying  machines,  Darius  Green, 
in  the  couplet:  "Birds  can  fly;  So  why  can't  I?" 

Newcomb  points  out  that  the  reason  man  cannot  fly  by 


his  own  strength  is  because  he  is  too  big.  The  Australian 
crane  must  be  about  the  limit  of  self-supported  flight; 
the  ostrich  is  beyond  it.  Even  if  man  had  wings  instead 
of  arms  or  made  himself  wings  to  run  by  treading  he  could 
not  carry  himself  thru  the  air.  The  addition  of  a  motor  of 
more  than  man  power  extends  the  limit,  but  does  not  abol- 
ish it,  for  as  the  linear  dimensions  increase  the  weight 
increases  as  the  cube  while  the  supporting  power,  the  area 
of  the  wings  increases  as  the  square.  The  fact  that  toys 
can  be  made  to  fly  does  not  prove  that  larger  machines 
would  be  equally  successful.  For  if  the  inventor  builds  a 
machine  twice  as  large — "on  the  same  model,"  Newcomb  is 
careful  to  stipulate — it  will  be  eight  times  as  heavy  but 
have  a  sustaining  surface  only  four  times  as  great  and 
therefore  its  efficiency  is  only  one-half  of  the  smaller  model. 
Newcomb  admits  the  point  raised  by  Graham  Bell  that  this 
law  of  limits  might  be  evaded  by  combining  a  lot  of  little 
flying  machines.  "Yes,  a  sufficient  number  of  humming 
birds,  if  we  could  combine  their  forces,  would  carry  an  aerial 
excursion  party  thru  the  air."  But  he  does  not  see  how  Bell 
can  get  his  little  machines  to  pull  together  and  so  far  no- 
body else  has  shown  how  either. 

Newcomb  thought  that  the  most  promising  line  of  experi- 
mentation was  the  deelopment  of  the  helicopter,  which  does 
away  with  airplanes  and  relies  for  support  upon  vertical 
screws.  This  was  applied  successfully  to  a  toy  model  by 
Cayley  as  early  as  1796  and  inventors  have  not  yet  given  up 
the  idea,  for  it  would  have  the  advantage  over  the  airplane 
of  being  able  to  rise  straight  up  from  a  confined  space  like  a 
city  street  and  hover  over  the  same  place  as  long  as  it  was 
wanted  to,  for  dropping  bombs  or  better  purposes. 

Newcomb  showed  that  the  difficulty  with  the  airplane  was 
not  the  making  but  the  running  of  it.  Since  the  airplane  de- 
pends entirely  upon  its  speed  for  its  support,  the  faster  it 
goes  the  less  the  necessary  inclination  of  the  wings  and  the 
less  the  power  required  to  keep  it  up.  But  the  slower  it  goes 
the  harder  it  is  to  handle  and  Newcomb  questioned  whether 
man  could  ever  attain  sufficient  flexibility  and  control  over 
his  artificial  wings  to  make  landing  safe.  That  this  is  still 
the  great  difficulty  and  danger  is  proved  by  the  frequent 
casualties  reported  in  the  newspapers,  but  it  was  not  so  in- 
surmountable as  it  seemed  at  that  time.  Langley's  last  fly- 
ing machine  had  come  to  smash  the  week  before  Newcomb 
wrote  and  Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  after  spending  millions  and 
proving  that  airplane  flight  was  possible,  had  abandoned 
his  experiments.  Newcomb  could  not  know  that  while  he 
was  penning  his  pessimistic  prophecy  the  Wright  brothers 
were  tackling  the  problem  at  the  very  point  where  he  had 
put  his  question  mark.  They  learned  to  fly  before  they  built 
their  flying  machine.  After  they  had  mastered  the  secret  of 
the  flexible  wings  by  soaring  over  the  sand  dunes  they  at- 
tached a  gas  engine  and  off  they  flew.  Since  then  it  has  been, 
comparatively  speaking,  plain  sailing. 

Simon  Newcomb  was  undoubtedly  too  pessimistic  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  airplane.  He  underestimated  the  re- 
sourcefulness of  invention  and  the  courage  of  man.  But 
he  was  by  no  means  so  dogmatic  and  blinded  by  theory  as 
he  is  supposed  to  have  been. 

About  This  Time  of  Year 

THERE  will  write  to  the  papers  the  "man  who  voted  for 
Fremont  in  1856"  and  is  voting  for  the  first  time  for 
the  Democratic  ticket;  a  Republican  manager  will  an- 
nounce that  this  campaign  will  mean  the  "first  break  in 
the  Solid  South";  Constant  Subscriber  will  write  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger  to  his  favorite  newspaper  that  hith- 
erto in  spite  of  minor  differences  of  opinion  he  had  kept  up 
the  subscription  handed  down  from  grandfather,  but  now 
the  parting  of  the  ways  had  come;  two  thousand  news- 
papers will  remark  editorially  that  "this  electi<jn  is  the 
most  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  since  that  of  1860." 


Present-Day  Pioneers  in 
Women's  Work 
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In  a  house  and 
shed  that  she 
huilt  herself  of 
ohi  tin  cans  and 
scrap  lumber 

Mrs.  Mary 

Nunes,  eighty 

years  old,  lives 
and  works  lier 
mining  claims 
six  miles  from 
Tonopah,  Neva- 
da. She  has  sunk 
twenty  shafts  on 
her  land 
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Mrs.  Ella  Boole,  suf- 
fragist and  prohibi- 
tionist, failed  to  de- 
feat Senator  James 
W.  Wadsworth.  who 
has  been  both  anti- 
suffrage  and  anti- 
prohibition,  in  the 
primary  vote  for 
United  States  Sena- 
tor from  New  York 
this  fall.  But  lacking 
the  Republican 

nomination  Mrs. 

Boole  is  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  Senator 
on  the  Prohibition 
ticket,  and  she  ex- 
pects many  women's 
votes  on  her  prom- 
ise to  carry  out  pro- 
hibition and  to  see 
that  tx-service  men 
and  their  depend- 
ents are  given  better 
care 
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For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of 
the  United  States 
a  woman  —  Mis-. 
Mabel  T.  Board- 
man  —  is  to  be 
Commissioner  ol 
the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  posi- 
tion comparable  to 
mayor  of  a  great 
city.  Miss  Board- 
man,  who  is  a  Re- 
publican, has  been 
for  twelve  years  in 
charge  of  the  en- 
tire relief  system 
of  the  American 
Red  Cross 


It  wasn't  so  long  ago  that  they 
bound  women's  feet  and  killed 
off  the  girl  babies  in  Japan. 
But  now,  says  Miss  Ichikawa, 
Japan's  foremost  woman  suf- 
frage leader,  "the  day  is  com- 
ing when  Japanese  women 
will  have  equal  rights" 


International 

Miss  Ethel  Donaghue,  Vassar 
1917,  doesn't  look  at  all  as 
the  cartoonists  would  have  us 
believe  a  famous  woman  law- 
yer should.  But  she  holds  the 
unique  honor  of  having  been 
appointed  special  assistant  to 
tlie  Attorney  General 

Left :  Madame  Curie,  who 
with  her  husband  discovered 
radium,  is  to  direct  an  insti- 
tute in  Paris  devoted  to  medi- 
cal  research 
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One  of  the  youngest  women 
rulers  in  the  world.  Grand- 
duchess  Charlotte  of  Luxem- 
burg, has  been  decorated  with 
the  French  order  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  in  recognition  of  her 
wise  and  able  work  during  the 
Great  War 


As  Goes  Maine— 


"AS  gfoes  Maine  so  goes  the  nation"  is  one  of  the  tra- 
JTx.  ditional  political  proverbs  which  our  readers  are 
free  to  believe  or  disbelieve  as  they  will.  The  accident  that 
Maine  holds  her  state  and  Congressional  election  in  Sep- 
tember has  always  been  considered  a  boon  to  the  forecaster 
who  seeks  some  indication  of  what  will  happen  two  months 
later  in  the  nation  at  large.  This  year  the  Republicans  are 
heartened  by  a  sweeping  victory  overtopping  their  largest 
plurality  of  the  past. 

Frederick  Parkhurst  has  been  elected  Governor  over 
Bertrand  Mclntire  by  a  majority  of  nearly  two  to  one.  The 
granting  of  suffrage  to  women  made  the  total  vote  much 
larger  than  in  previous  elections,  but  all  the  increase 
seems  to  have  gone  to  the  Republicans  as  the  Democratic 
vote  does  not  show  much  change  from  that  of  1916.  This 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  all  the  newly  enfranchised 
voters  are  Republicans,  altho  a  majority  of  the  women  seem 
to  have  voted  on  the  winning  side;  it  means  that  there  has 
been  a  change  of  heart  among  many  of  those  who  voted 
Democratic  four  years  ago.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the 
overwhelming  nature  of  the  Republican  landslide,  but  the 
politicians  are  divided  as  to  its  significance  for  next  No- 
vember. Secretary  Daniels  of  the  Navy,  who  campaigned 
for  the  Democrats  in  the  state,  ascribes  the  result  to  "state 
issues,"  whereas  Governor  Coolidge  of  Massachusetts  holds 
on  the  contrary  that  "such  a  decisive  vote  in  Maine  must 
indicate  the  trend  of  public  opinion  thruout  the  nation."  It 
is  conceded  by  all  parties  that  Republicans  in  Maine  were 
more  thoroly  organized  than  their  rivals  and  had  conducted 
a  far  more  active  campaign.  Besides  carrying-  to  victory 
the  state  ticket  the  Republicans  held  all  four  seats  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Tom  Watson  Sweeps  Georgia 

AFTER  a  long  seines  of  victories  in  the  southern  states 
over  opponents  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Admin- 
istration met  a  defeat  in  Georgia  in  the  Senatorial  primary 
of  the  Democratic  party.  The  noniination  is  probably  equiv- 
alent to  election,  as  the  Republican  party  has  little  more 
than  a  nominal  existence  in  the  states  of  the  solid  South. 
Three  candidates  sought  the  Georgia  Senatorship.  Hoke 
Smith,  the  present  incumbent,  is  a  reservationist  and  not 
very  friendly  to  the  Wilson  Administration.  Governor 
Hugh  M.  Dorsey  was  therefore  selected  to  battle  for  the 
League.  Thomas  E.  Watson,  the  third  aspirrnt,  was  a  bit- 
ter opponent  of  both  the  war  and  the  peace  treaty.  His  ex- 
treme radical  position  on  all  issues,  foreign  and  domestic, 
made  conservative  Georgians. regard  his  nomination  as  out 
of  the  question  and  centered  public  attention  on  the  fight 
between  Senator  Smith  and  Governor  Dorsey.  The  over- 
whelming victory  of  Watson  over  his  two  opponents  came 
as  a  general  surprize  to  the  state  and  the  nation  and  po- 
litical experts  are  stil!  busy  trying  to  explain  it. 

Thomas  E.  Watson  has  had  a  picturesque  career  as  a 
popular  agitator  and  in  the  course  of  years  has  gathered 
about  himself  a  devoted  personal  following  among  the  "poor 
whites"  of  the  state.  He  began  his  career  as  a  Democratic 
politician,  but  soon  after  joined  the  People's  party,  which 
he  represented  in  Congress  in  1891.  In  1896  he  was  nom- 
inated for  Vice-President  as  the  Populist  running  mate  to 
Bryan  and  in  1904  he  was  the  Populist  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent. With  the  collapse  of  Populism  he  turned  his  attention 
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to  journalism  and  established  the  Weekly  Jeffersonian.  He 
opposed  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  Great 
War  and  his  paper  was  excluded  from  the  mails  for  carry- 
ing on  violent  anti-conscription  propaganda. 

The  victory  of  Watson  is  a  blow  to  the  pi-estige  of  the 
Administration  in  Georgia;  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
ex-Senator  Hardwick,  nominated  at  the  primaries  for  Gov- 
ernor, is  another  foe  of  President  Wilson's  policies.  It  will 
also  mean  that  at  least  one  Democratic  vote  in  the  Senate 
will  always  be  counted  against  the  Treaty  and  the  Coven- 
ant. The  importance  of  this,  however,  is  diminished  by  the 
fact  that  Watson  will  succeed  Senator  Smith,  who  has  also 
been  hostile  to  the  League  of  Nations,  tho  in  a  less  uncom- 
promizing  degree.  It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  President 
Wilson  has  failed  to  gain,  rather  than  that  he  has  lost.  It 
is,  however,  a  serious  matter  from  the  national  point  of 
view  that  a  record  of  active  opposition  to  the  national  cause 
during  the  Great  War  has  ceased  to  be  a  handicap  to  poli- 
ticians in  some  parts  of  the  country.  That  issue  transcends 
party  politics. 

Some  Republican  Straws 

THE  Republican  Senatorial  primaries  have  been  watched 
with  interest.  Perhaps  in  no  previous  political  cam- 
paign has  the  Senate  been  so  much  the  battle  ground.  If 
the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  is  to  be  taken  as  the  chief 
issue  of  the  campaign,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  lead- 
ing issues,  the  next  President  will  be  largely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  next  Senate  in  carrying  into  effect  his  pre-election 
pledges.  Other  factors  centering  popular  interest  in  the 
Stnate  contests  arc  the  present  system  of  direct  election  of 
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Senators,  the  fact  that  one  of  the  candidates  for  President 
is  himself  a  Senator  and  the  almost  balanced  strength  of 
the  two  parties  in  the  Senate. 

In  New  England  the  "old  puard"  won  two  important  vic- 
tories. In  New  Hampshire  Senator  George  Moses,  foe  of 
woman  suffrage  and  of  the  League  of  Nations,  secured  a 
renomination  at  the  primaries  over  hfs  opponent.  Huntley 
X.  Spaulding,  former  state  food  administrator.  Senator 
Brandegee  was  renominated  from  Connecticut  by  the  Re- 
publican state  convention.  He  was  a  "bitter  ender"  on  the 
Treaty  and  is  charged  by  woman  suffragists  with  exerting 
his  influence  to  prevent  the  Governor  from  calling  into 
session  the  Connecticut  Legislature  for  the  consideration 
of  the  nineteenth  amendment.  Many  Republicans  are  ap- 
prehensive lest  the  renomination  of  anti-suffrage  Senators 
cost  the  party  the  votes  of  many  enfranchised  women  in 
November,  but  the  party  managers  seem  certain  that  the 
Republican  landslide  will  be  great  enough  to  overcome  this 
handicap. 

In  New  York  also  the  Republicans  renominated  at  the 
primaries  an  anti-League  and  anti-suffrage  Senator  of 
"old  guard"  affiliations,  James  Wadsworth,  Jr.  He  tri- 
umphed by  a  large  majority  over  two  opponents,  Mrs.  Ella 
Boole  and  George  H.  Payne.  His  opponent  in  Novem- 
ber will  be  Lieutenant  Governor  Harry  C.  Walker,  who 
defeated  at  the  primaries  Mayor  Lunn  of  Schenectady,  for- 
mer Socialist  and  now  a  leading  figure  in  anti-Tammany 
Democracy.  In  both  parties  the  organization  nominees  for 
state  offices  were  victorious  over  all  insurgent  competitors. 
Judge  Nathan  L.  Miller  will  head  the  Republican  state  tick- 
i-'t,  having  decisively  defeated  his  rival.  State  Senator 
George  F.  Thompson.  The  Democrats  renominated  with- 
out opposition  Governor  Alfred  Smith. 

In  Wisconsin  the  renomination  of  Senator  Lenroot  over 
James  Thompson  is  not  only  a  personal  tribute  to  the  Wis- 
consin Senator  but  a  rebuke  to  his  colleague,  Senator  La 
FoUette.  Thompson  was  known  as  a  La  Follette  follower 
and  had  the  backing  of  the  Non-Partizan  League.  Senator 
Lenroot  did  not  join  the  pacifist  movement  sponsored  by 
La  Follette  during  the  war  and  thereby  alienated  the  ex- 
treme pro-Germans  of  the  state.  He  supported  ratification 
of  the  Treaty  and  the  Covenant  with  the  Senate  reserva- 
tions. In  the  Chicago  conventioji  he  was  Governor  Cool- 
idge's  chief  rival  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 

Suffrage  Connecticut 

ON  September  14  the  Connecticut  Legislature  ratified 
the  nineteenth  amendment  to  the  national  constitu- 
tion. In  the  House  the  vote  stood  216  to  11  and  in  the 
Senate  33  to  none;  the  size  of  the  majority  indicating  that 
had  the  legislators  been  free  to  act  when  the  amendment 
was  in  doubt  Connecticut  would  have  been  one  of  the  first 
instead  of  the  last  state  to  ratify.  But  the  obstinate  re- 
fusal of  Governor  Holcomb  to  permit  the  calling  of  an 
extra  session  to  consider  woman  suffrage  thwarted  the  will 
of  the  state.  Tennessee  took  from  Connecticut  the  honoi 
of  being  the  state  to  cast  the  decisive  vote  which  legalized 
the  amendment.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  action  of 
Connecticut  was  superfluous  or  unwelcome.  Some  anti-suf- 
fragists threatened  to  attack  the  legality  of  Tennessee's 
action  on  the  ground  that  the  method  of  ratification  was 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  state  constitution  and 
also  that  one  branch  of  the  state  legislature  had  by  a 
"snap  vote"  reversed  its  action  after  ratification.  Neither 
contention  is  regarded  by  the  authorities  at  Washington  as 
having  any  legal  validity,  but  to  put  the  matter  quite  be- 
yond a  doubt  it  was  well  to  have  more  states  ratify  than 
the  law  required. 

Senator  Brandegee  of  "Connecticut,  hitherto  an  obstinate 
opponent  of  woman  suffi-age,  brought  forward  the  legal 
tangle  in   Tennessee   as   a   reason   whv    Connecticut    should 


now  act  favorably,  as  it  was  more  important  to  prevent  a 
shadow  of  doubt  being  cast  on  the  validity  of  the  Novem- 
ber elections  than  to  persist  in  an  attitude  of  opposition  to 
equal  suffrage.  Governor  Holcomb  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
tho  he  exprest  some  irritation  that  the  legislature  acted 
on  the  amendment  before  he  had  formally  called  upon  it 
to  do  so.  The  action  of  Connecticut  helps  out  the  suffrage 
record  of  the  Republican  party.  With  the  exception  of 
Vermont,  which  has  not  acted,  and  Delaware,  which  was 
hostile,  all  the  Republican  legislatures  in  the  country  have 
now  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  the  enfranchisement  of 
women. 

Harding  Lauds  Railroad  Law 

SENATOR  Harding  has  discovered  an  issue — a  contro- 
versial issue  at  that — on  which  he  feels  free  to  speak 
without  reservations.  It  is  the  Esch-Cummins  Transporta- 
tion Act  which  restored  the  railroads  of  the  country  to 
private  ownership.  In  his  opinion  this  law  is  a  triumph  of 
sound  statesmanship.  The  Senator  said  in  part: 

I  do  not  venture  to  say  that  tho  law  is  perfect,  or  that  it  is 
the  final  word  in  Government  regulation  and  cooperation.  I  do 
Insist  that  the  nieasurt;  represents  the  best  expression  of  Con- 
gress which  could  be  worked  out  in  the  time  at  the  command 
of  the  two  Houses,  and  that  it  has  made  the  just  restoration  of 
the  railway  properties  to  tlieir  owners,  and  has  hiippily  i)rovided 
tho  means  and  tixed  a  jjolicy  under  whicli  tlie  railways  can  be 
restored  to  tliat  (ie};re<>  of  efficioncy  winch  is  so  essential  t<>  the 
re(^uirem<'nts  of  service  to  our  common  country. 

He  admitted  that  during  the  war  it  might  have  been 
necessary  to  establish  Federal  control  of  the  railway  sys- 
tem of  the  nation,  but  he  charged  the  Administration  with 
intending  to  use  the  wartime  emergency  as  an  excuse  for 
embarking  on  a  permanent  policy  of  Government  owner- 
ship: 

If  the  ex[ierimeiit  with  the  railroads  ;iu(l  these  cunnnunicatiun 
Hues  (telegraph  and  telephone)  had  been  successful,  it  reasonably 
may  be  assumed  tliat  tlie  jxtlicy  would  have  been  made  perma- 
nent: such  was  the  iiiuliMil)te(l  intent  of  the  jireseiit  Adminis- 
tration. 

Government  ownership  having  proved  impossible  on 
financial  grounds,  it  became  the  duty  of  Congress  to  make 
the  transition  back  to  private  ownership  as  easy  as  possi- 
ble.  This  was  most  ably  done  by  the   Esch-Cummins  law. 


"£)  I  iiilrnrood  <(:  Liuhnro/iil 

FIRST    REGULAR    TRANSCONTIMAT Al,    AIR    MAIL    SERVICF. 

To  extend  the  air  mail  service  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific. 
Pilot  Randolph  G.  Page  started  from  Mineola,  Long  Island, 
with  16,000  letters  for  far  Western  points.  The  trip  is  to 
consist  of  fourteen  hops  covering  2651  miles,  and  it  is  expected 
that,  once  established,  the  time  consumed  will  be  between  fifty- 
four  and  fifty-seven  hours,  or  thirty-seven  hours  less  than  It 
takes  bv  train 
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MOVING  DAY  IN  THE   MORNING 

This    is    not    a    Halloween    prank    but    the    deliberate    work    of 

moving  men  on  strike  in  New  York  City 

Senator  Harding  defended  the  policy  of  guaranteeing  to 
the  railroad  companies  earnings  of  5%  per  cent  for  the 
period  of  transition: 

If  we  had  returned  the  raih-oads  without  this  temporary  guar- 
antee of  earnings,  in  all  pi'obability  the  great  American  systems 
would  have  broken  down  entirely  and  we  should  have  found  oui'- 
selves  in  a  state  of  railway  paralysis  which  the  country  could 
not  tolerate.  ...  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  restrictions 
which  the  Government  has  placed  upon  railway  capital,  railway 
rates  and  railway  earnings.  We  have  eliminated  every  speculative 
phase  of  railway  operation,  until  the  railwaj'  business  has  become 
an  extremely  conservative  one,  with  nothing  left  to  inspire  effi- 
ciency and  pride  in  management,  except  competition  in   service. 

Senator  Harding  approved  the  tribunal  established  by 
the  Transportation  Act  for  the  consideration  of  the  claims 
of  labor  and  contended  that  the  effect  of  the  law  was  to 
encourage  unionism  and  collective  bargaining.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  denounced  emphatically  any  proposal  to 
turn  the  railroad  properties  over  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the 
control  of  railway  workers.  National  honor  demanded,  in 
his  opinion,  that  when  the  railroads  were  given  back  to 
private  ownership  that  such  ownership  should  be  solely 
vested  in  "those  who  held  title  thereto": 

Naturally  this  enactment  did  not  appeal  to  those  radical  advo- 
cates of  railway  ownership  or  those  socialistic  theorists  who 
thought  the  railways  ought  to  be  seized  by  the  (Jovernment  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  railway  workers  for  permanent 
operation  and  profit.  .  .  .  To  have  violated  the  good  faith  of 
America  and  to  have  seized  railway  properties  and  turned  them 
over  to  a  favored  class  in  America  would  have  involved  the  de- 
struction of  our  very  system  of  government  and  rcvolutionizofl 
the  republic. 

Cox  Among  the  Drys 

GOVERNOR  Cox,  in  spite  of  a  slight  throat  trouble 
from  an  overexercized  voice,  has  continued  his  tour  of 
the  Far  West.  The  issue  which  he  most  stressed  was  the 
League  of  Nations  Covenant.  His  audiences  seemed  to  sup- 
port his  stand  on  this  issue,  but  they  were  inquisitive 
on  another  point;  the  attitude  of  the  candidate  to  the 
eighteenth  amendment.  Cox's  reputation  as  an  alleged 
"wet"  may  serve  him  in  good  stead  in  New  Jersey,  but  it 
is  embarrassing  rather  than  otherwise  in  the  prohibitionist 
West.  So  the  Governor  determined  to  put  rumor  to  rest 
by  an  unqualified  statement  that  he  w^ould  stand  by  the 
constitution  and  the  laws.  Apparently  the  battle  cry  of 
"Cox  and  cocktails"  will  have  to  be  discarded  by  both  par- 
ties now  that  the  Democratic  candidate  has  declared  the 
liquor  issue  "as  dead  as  the  issue  of  slavery."  He  added: 
So    far   as   the   Presidency    is   concerned,   the   issue    under    the 


eighteenth  amendment  is  one  of  law  enforcement.  We  must  judge 
men  by  performance  rather  than  promise  and  by  comparison.  As 
Governor  of  Ohio  I  enforced  the  laws.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  state  I  closed  not  only  the  front  door  but  the  back 
door  of  the  saloons  on  the  Sabbath.  I  enforced  all  the  laws.  As 
President  of  the  United  States  I  shall  continue  to  enforce  all 
the  laws,  regardless  of  what  interests  may  be  affected. 

The  Wrangel  Campaign 

ON  the  day  when  the  Poles  under  General  Pilsudski 
launched  their  counter-offensive  that  nearly  cleared 
Poland  of  Bolsheviki,  General  Wrangel  landed  a  force  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Azov  that  has  advanced  into 
the  hinterland  almost  to  Alexandrovsk.  The  Soviet  troops 
that  had  crossed  the  Dnieper  river  were  all  thrown  back 
or  captured.  Most  of  the  Taurida  province  has  been  re- 
coverfed  by  Wrangel. 

On  the  other  hand  his  efforts  to  gain  control  of  the 
Caucasus  have  failed.  It  had  been  given  out  from  his 
headquarters  that  Kuban  Cossacks  had  accepted  his  lead- 
ership and  were  ready  to  revolt  against  Soviet  rule  on  the 
slightest  provocation.  But  no  one  of  the  four  expeditions 
that  Wrangel  sent  to  the  Black  Sea  coast  was  able  to  hold 
its  ground.  The  expedition,  under  General  Vlagai  that 
landed  on  the  Kuban  coast  was,  according  to  the  Bolshevist 
report,  "completely  annihilated."  According  to  the  Wrangel 
report  it  was  "unsuccessful  but  not  fruitless,"  for  General 
Vlagai  destroyed  two  Bolshevist  divisions,  captured  7000 
prisoners  and  retired  with  twice  the  number  of  troops  with 
which  he  began,  due  to  Cossack  enlistments. 

The  British  Government  opposed  this  new  offensive 
against  Soviet  Russia  and  the  British  labor  unions  threat- 
en a  general  strike  if  any  aid  is  sent  to  Wrangel.  The 
French,  however,  have  adopted  quite  the  contrary  policy. 
They  have  recognized  Wrangel's  government  and  are  ship- 
ping him  munitions.  The  French  fleet  covered  the  landing 
of  his  troops  on  the  Sea  of  Azov.  A  High  Commissioner,  M. 
Martel,  has  been  sent  to  represent  the  French  Government 
at  Sevastopol,  the  headquarters  of  General  Wrangel.  Pro- 
fessor Miliukov,  who  played  a  leading  role  in  the  revolution 
against  the  Czar,  but  left  the  country  when  the  Bolsheviki 
came  in,  has  gone  from  Paris  to  the  Crimea  to  take  a  posi- 
tion in  the  South  Russian  Government.  The  Russian  of- 
ficers left  in  France  are  organizing  to  join  Wrangel,  while 
in  Warsaw  General  Boris  Savinkov,  who  was  war  minister 
under  Kerensky,  is  raising  an  army  of  Russian  refugees  to 
cooperate  with 
the  South  Rus- 
sian by  attack- 
ing the  Bolsheviki 
from  the  Polish 
side  while  Wran- 
gel attacks  them 
from  the  south. 

General  Wran- 
gel expresses 
great  gratitude  to 
the  United  States 
for  the  encour- 
agement given  by 
the  Colby  note, 
which  reiterates 
the  determination 
of  the  American 
Government  nev- 
er to  make  peace 
with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. An  official 
announcement  by 
the  Russian  Lib- 
eration Commit- 
tee   in    London 


@  tjnuviiouua  a  vnatitcuud 

FROM   A  WATERY   GRAVE 
Members   of    the    crew    of   the    Submarine 
"S-5,"     which     was     submerged    thirty-five 
hours    off   the    Delaware    Capes,    are    here 
seen  boarding  one  of  the  rescuing  vessels 
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SCENE  OF  THE  ITAUAiN  EARTHQUAKES 
The  Italian  peninsula  has  been  shaken  by  earthquakes  from 
Milan  to  Messina.  The  center  of  disturbance  is  an  oval  area  in 
the  Apennines  of  Emilia,  where  over  a  hundred  towns  and  vil- 
lages have  been  damaged  or  demolished.  The  town  of  Fivizzano 
was   the    greatest    sufferer 

states  that  Rear  Admiral  McCully,  the  American  rep- 
resentative in  Constantinople,  has  offered  the  Wran- 
g:el  Government  economic  aid.  Secretary  Colby  denies 
that  any  such  instructions  have  been  sent  to  McCully,  but 
states  that  there  is  no  embarg:o  to  prevent  Americans  from 
trading  with  the  Crimea.  Professor  Michael  Rostovtzeff, 
chairman  of  the  Russian  Liberation  Committee,  who  has 
come  to  the  United  States  to  lecture  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  has  been  received  by  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
Washington.  He  urges  the  United  States  to  support  Gen- 
eral Wrangel  with  munitions  and  supplies  for  the  army 
and  aid  for  the  destitute  civil  population.  But  the  radicals 
here  as  well  as  abroad  are  trying  to  prevent  such  assist- 
ance being  sent  to  anti-Soviet  forces.  The  I.  W.  W.  long- 
shoremen of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  have  refused  to 
load  ships  with  munitions  for  Wrangel.  In  Genoa  the 
Italian  workmen  seized  the  ship  "Rbosto"  belonging  to  the 
South  Russian  Government,  carrying  arms  for  the  Crimea. 

British  Attitude  Toward  Wrangel 

WHEN  General  Wrangel  took  charge  of  the  remnants 
of  Denikin's  army  that  had  sought  refuge  in  the 
Crimea  the  British  Foreign  Minister,  Lord  Curzon,  wrote 
on  April  14  a  note  to  Tchitcherin,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister, requesting  him  in  the  name  of  humanity  to  suspend 
hostilities  and  grant  amnesty  to  Wrangel's  men  who,  Lord 
Curzon  said,  were  "no  longer  capable  of  any  serious  of- 
fensive northward."  Tchitcherin  in  reply  exprest  his 
willingness  to  open  negotiations  thru  Great  Britain  for 
peace  and  amnesty  and  Curzon  promised  to  take  it  up  with 
Wrangel.  But  meanwhile  Wrangel  was  organizing  for  a 
renewal  of  the  offensive  and  in  an  army  order  of  May  5 
refers  to  the  intervention  of  Great  Britain  as  giving  him 
an  opportunity  to  prepare  a  fresh  blow  against  Soviet 
Russia. 

Kameneff,  the  Soviet  envoy  in  London,  addressed  a  note 
of  protest  to  the  British  Government  for  having  given  pro- 
tection and  support  to  the  Wrangel  movement,  which  since 
its  recogTiition  by  France  has  become  a  formidable  menace 
to  Soviet  Russia.  Premier  Lloyd  George  in  reply  says: 

After  the  withdrawal  of  General  Deniken  the  British  Gov- 
ernment was  only  concerned  to  ensure  the  security  of  the  troops 


.iiul  refuRccs  iinth-r  (Jcncnil  Wriiii^'cl  (mucijiI  Hcnikin's  suc- 
cessor— and  to  put  tluMii  in  a  i)()sitioii  Id  (Icfciid  themselves  in 
tlio  Crimea,  until  a  KminnittM'  of  safety  was  accorded  to  them. 
They  had  no  intention  of  encouiiiKiug  (Jen(>ral  Wrangel  in  an 
nllensive,  and  as  soon  as  tliey  heard  tliat  he  was  considering  the 
IMissibilily,  the  liritisli  Government  warned  him  against  it,  and 
dt'chirod  that  if  he  unch-rtook  it,  the  liritish  Government  would 
accept  no  responsibility  for  himself  or  liis  troojjs  and  would 
inunodiately  withdraw  their  IJritish  military  mis.sion,  which,  on 
<J<'neral  Wrangel  undertaking  the  offen.sive,  they  immediately  did. 

Eartlicjuakes  in  Italy 

A  violent  earthquake  shock  coming  at  7:55  on  the 
morning  of  September  7  and  followed  by  minor 
tremors  for  several  days  thereafter,  caused  widespread  dis- 
aster in  the  province  of  Emilia  and  the  Apennine  moun- 
tains to  the  west.  Over  a  hundred  towns  and  villages  were 
badly  damaged  and  some  were  completely  demolished.  In 
the  town  of  Fivizzano,  that  felt  the  full  force  of  the  shock, 
nearly  all  the  houses  were  shaken  down  and  432  persons 
were  killed.  Other  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  the  famous 
marble  quarries  of  Carrara  suffered  almost  as  severely. 
An  active  volcanic  crater  opened  at  the  top  of  Pizzo  d'Ucel- 
lo,  a  mountain  near  Spezia.  The  shocks  started  avalanches 
in  the  Swiss  Alps  and  were  felt  as  far  south  as  Naples. 
Ten  thousand  people  are  left  homeless.  The  King  and 
Queen  visited  the  scenes  of  the  disaster  in  automobiles  to 
console  the  afflicted  and  distribute  relief. 

Troubles  in  Mesopotamia 

THE  British,  who  have  undertaken  the  administration 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  ajid  Euphrates  under  the 
mandatory  system,  are  finding  the  task  more  difficult  than 
they  expected.  The  Arabs  of  that  region  have  virtually  been 
without  government  for  five  years,  during  which  time  they 
have  had  lots  of  fighting,  plenty  of  loot  and  no  taxation. 
They  resent  being  obliged  to  relinquish  these  privileges 
and  to  settle  down  to  the  life  of  order  and  labor  that  the 
British  are  trying  to  impose  upon  them.  It  is  evident 
that  the  administration  failed  in  not  following  the  advice 
of  Kipling,  "Don't  try  to  hustle  the  East."  The  reforms  they 
have  attempted  to  introduce  were  undeniably  needed  and 
the  plans  they  had  prepared  for  the  irrigation  of  the  region 
between  the  rivers  would  have  restored  to  it  the  prosperity 
it  enjoyed  in  the  days  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  em- 
pires, but  the  Arabs  took  no  interest  in  such  projects  and 
refused  to  accept  an  uncongenial  foreign  rule. 

It  was  at  first  reported  that  the  natives  preferred  Brit- 
ish administration  to  any  ruler  of  their  own  race.  In  No- 
vember, 1918,  the  question  of  this  alternative  was  addressed 
to  every  tribe  and  district  from  Basra  to  Mosul  and  the 
replies  were  said  to  be  overwhelmingly  and  enthusiastical- 
ly in  favor  of  British  rule.  But  Colonel  Lawrence  says  that 
these  pro-British  declarations  were  "extorted  by  official 
pressure,  by  aeroplane  demonstrations,  by  deportations  to 
India."  Colonel  Lawrence  is  the  young  Oxford  archeologist 
who  put  on  Arab  costume  and  organized  the  Arab  forces 
that  aided  Allenby  in  the  conquest  of  Palestine  and  put 
Prince  Feisal  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  He  says  further: 

Our  Government  is  worse  than  the  old  Turkish  system.  They 
kept  ]4.(MH)  local  conscripts  embodied,  and  killed  a  yearly  average 
of  2(K»  Arabs  in  maintaining  peace.  We  keep  90,()00  men,  with 
aeroplanes,  armored  cars,  gunboats,  and  armored  trains.  We 
have  killed  about  10,000  Arabs  in  this  rising  this  summer.  We 
cannot  hope  to  maintain  such  an  average ;  it  is  a  poor  country 
sparsely  peopled;  but  Abd  el  Hamid  would  applaud  his  masters, 
if  he  saw  us  working. 

The  British  have  now  to  keep  nearly  half  as  many  troops 
in  Mesopotamia  with  a  population  of  about  3,000,000  as 
they  used  to  need  before  the  war  in  India  with  its  popula- 
tion of  about  300,000,000.  Even  with  this  number  they  are 
not  able  to  protect  the  outlying  stations  about  Bagdad  or 
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KING  FEISAL'S  SOLDIERS  CAPTURED  BY  FRENCH 
The  Arab  prince  Faisal,  son  of  the  Emir  of  Mecca,  cooperated 
with  the  British  in  the  conquest  of  Palestine  and  was  thru 
their  aid  set  up  as  ruler  in  Damascus.  But  when  Feisal  claimed 
to  be  king  over  all  Syria,  including  the  coast  which  had  been 
assigned  to  France,  the  French  forces  marched  to  Damascus 
and  drove  him  out 


their  communications  with  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  The  jiarrison  at  Kufa, 
less  than  a  hundred  miles  south  of 
Bagdad,  was  besieged  by  2000 
tribesmen.  The  railroad  station  at 
Feluja,  thirty-five  miles  west  of 
Bagdad,  was  looted  and  Colonel 
Leachman  murdered  there.  At  Hil- 
lah,  sixty  miles  south,  the  garrison 
kept  off  the  Arabs  with  shell  fire 
until  they  were  rescued  by  an  ex- 
pedition of  Sikhs.  At  Samawa  4000 
natives  attacked  an  armored  train 
that  had  broken  down  there.  The 
train  crew  of  forty  killed  some  500 
of  their  opponents,  but  were  over- 
powered and  a  field  gun,  a  Lewis 
gun,  three  machine  guns  and  forty 
boxes  of  ammunition  passed  into 
Arab  hands.  The  railroad  lines  lead- 
ing north  from  Bagdad  toward 
Mosul  and  to  the  Persian  border 
have  been  cut.  The  British  camp  at 
Bakuba,  thirty  miles  north,  was  at- 
tacked and  looted. 

A  belated  eff'ort  is  being  made  to 
win  the  cooperation  of  the  Arabs  by 
calling  the  notables  to  meet  at  Bag- 
dad to  frame  proposals  for  an  elec- 
toral law  to  elect  an  advisory  as- 
sembly. 

According  to  the  Sykes-Picot 
agreement  as  to  the  partition  of 
Turkey  concluded  in  the  midst  of 
the  war  between  England  and 
France,  the  upper  part  of  the  Tigris 
valley,     including     Mosul,     was     to 

come  within  the  French  sphere  of  influence,  but  by  a  re- 
cent agreement  Mosul  was  resigned  to  the  British  on  con- 
dition that  the  French  receive  a  quarter  of  the  petroleum 
that  gives  this  region  its  value. 
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WAR    MAP    OF   MESOPOTAMIA 

The  British  are  having  a  hard  time  to  hold  the 
Mesopotamian  region  that  was  allotted  to  them 
under  the  mandatory  system.  Arab  risings  have 
taken  place  at  all  the  towns  underlined  on  the 
map  and  the  railroads  leading  out  from  Bagdad 
in  all  directions  have  been  cut  at  times.  The 
possession  of  this  territory  is  of  immense 
economic'  importance  because  of  the  oil  fields 
about  Mosul  and  of  the  irrigable  valleys  of  the 
Tigris   and    Euphrates 


Canada  Pays  Too 


THE  United  States  is  not  alone  in  facing  increased  rail- 
road rates.  The  Dominion  Railway  Commission  has 
authorized  increases  in  freight  rates  from  September  18 
until  the  end  of  the  year  amounting  to  35  per  cent  in  west- 
ern Canada  and  40  per  cent  in  the  east.  Thereafter  the  in- 
crease in  the  west  will  be  30  per  cent  and  in  the  east  35. 
A  20  per  cent  advance  is  sanctioned  for  passenger  rates, 
but  only  temporarily;  and  additional  charges  are  allowed 
for  sleeping  and  parlor  car  privileges  and  for  excess  bag- 
gage. These  increases  closely  parallel  those  granted  in  the  , 


United    States    and    are    based    on    practically    the    same 
grounds. 

As  Chairman  Carvell  of  the  Railway  Commission  put  the 
matter: 

It  was  admitted  by  all  parties  at  the  heariug  that  the  cost 
of  everything  entering  into  the  operating  and  maintenance  of 
railways  has  increased  more  than  100  per  cent  during  the  past 
four  years.  .  .  .  While  the  rates  herein  established  fall  far 
below  the  increased  cost  of  everything  else  yet  I  feel  they  will 
be  sufficient  to  enable  the  railways  to  carry  on  during  the  term 
to  which  they  apply,  and  that  the  people  in  the  light  of  the 
actual  facts  will  cheerfully  contribute  their  quota  in  order  to 
keep  these  utilities  in  a  position  to  efficiently  transport  the 
l)usiness  of  the  country. 

Communism  Spreads  in  Italy 

THE  red  flag  and  the  Soviet  emblem  of  the  crossed 
hammer  and  sickle  are  now  flying  over  five  hundred  fac- 
tories in  Italy.  The  movement  started  in  the  foundries  and 
machine  shops  of  Milan  and  Turin, 
but  has  extended  to  allied  indus- 
tries and  various  others.  The  em- 
ployers are  powerless  to  recover 
their  plants  and  the  Government  de- 
clines to  intervene.  Deputations  of 
industrial  magnates  have  motored 
out  to  Bardonnecchia  where  Premier 
Giolitti  has  his  summer  home,  but 
evidently  receive  no  satisfaction  for 
they  came  back  more  willing  to 
compromize. 

The  workmen  refuse  to  turn  over 
the  factories  to  their  owners  except 
on  condition  that  they  be  kept  under 
the  control  of  a  council  or  soviet  of 
employees.  TTiey  also  demand  in- 
creased wages  and  pay  for  all  the 
time  they  have  been  on  strike  and 
occupied  the  works.  According  to 
the  employers'  statement  the  i  n- 
crease  in  wages  asked  by  the  men 
amounts  to  $300,000,000  a  year, 
which  is  more  than  half  the  total 
value  of  the  works  themselves. 

It  was  expected  by  the  factory 
owners  that  the  men  would  soon  be 
obliged  to  close  down  for  lack  of 
raw  materials,  but  the  Fiat  and 
Longetto  works  have  been  kept  go- 
ing by  means  of  supplies  smuggled 
in  by  night  thru  the  complicity  of 
the  railway  men.  In  order  to  provide 
the  chemicals  essential  for  the  met- 
allurgical industries  the  employees 
in  more  than  200  chemical  plants  of 
Turin  seized  the  establishments 
simultaneously  upon  signal  of  three  blasts  of  a  siren. 

The  operation  of  the  works  by  the  employees  has  been 
hampered  by  the  refusal  in  most  cases  of  the  engineers 
and  technical  staff  to  serve  under  their  management.  The 
workmen  who  occupied  the  Armstrong  factory  at  Pozzuoli, 
near  Naples,  issued  an  ultimatum  to  the  clerks  and  en- 
gineers that  unless  they  returned  to  work  within  forty- 
eight  hours  they  would  be  discharged  and  their  places 
filled. 

In  Turin  the  strikers  have  taken  possession  of  about 
fifty  private  houses  adjacent  to  the  works,  evicting  the 
families  and  throwing  their  belongings  out  of  the  windows. 
The  miners  of  Luini  have  taken  possession  of  the  lignite 
mines  and  in  Sicily  the  farmers  of  the  Pius  X  Cooperative 
Association  have  taken  over  the  lands  they  worked. 

At  Triest,  the  Adriatic  seaport  acquired  by  Italy  thru 
the  war.  the   Socialists  attempted   to  seize  the   city.   They 
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erected  barricades  across  the  streets  in  tlie  heart  of  the 
city  and  defended  them  with  rifles  and  bombs.  But  in  the 
evening  of  the  third  day  the  military  broujiht  up  artillery 
and  forced  the  insurprents  out.  Seven  persons  were  killed 
and  fifty  wounded. 

Italian  Labor    Favors   Coniinunists 

THE  action  of  the  metal  workers  in  seizinji'  the  plants  is 
approved  and  supported  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote 
of  the  National  Labor  Convention  at  Milan,  representinjr 
more  than  a  million  members.  The  whole  power  of  the  or- 
ijcanization  will  be  employed  to  back  up  the  metal  workers 
in  holding  the  gri'ound  they  have  gained  and  to  prevent  the 
dispute  from  being  settled  by  a  compromize  and  an  in- 
ci'ease  of  wages.  All  the  other  labor  unions  will  contribute 
funds  for  their  support  in  the  hope  that  this  may  lead  to 
socialization  of  all  industrial  establishments.  The  resolu- 
tion that  was  presented  by  Deputy  Daragona  and  passed  by 
the  convention  opens  with  the  words: 

Today's  historical  moment  renders  impossible  liereafter  the 
present  relations  between  masters  and  workmen  and  determines 
that  the  further  direction  of  the  present  movement  be  taken  over 
hy  the  General  Confederation  of  LalK)r.  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Socialist  party,  and  that  the  aim  of  the'struss't'  be  an  acknowl- 
edgment on  the  part  of  the  masters  of  the  principle  that  thijr 
works  shall  be  controUtMl  by  the  men's  vuiion. 

This  action,  radical  as  it  may  seem  in  American  eyes, 
is  regarded  as  conservative  in  Italy,  for  the  Milan  Labor 
(Convention  first  excluded  by  the  vote  of  a  large  majority 
the  anarchist  and  syndicalist  organizations  and  later  de- 
feated a  Maximalist  resolution  presented  by  Deputy 
Ducco  of  the  Socialist  party,  which  called  for  the.  extension 
of  the  movement  into  the  political  field  and  the  immediate 
establishment  of  the  soviet  system  thruout  Italy.  The 
Ducco  or  Bolshevist  motion  received  the  votes  of  delegates 
representing  409,000  workers,  while  the  more  modern  reso- 
lution of  Daragona  carried  by  591,000.  The  contest  between 
the  two  factions  was  a  hot  one  and  at  times  the  uproar 
approached  a  riot.  But  in  the  end  the  antagonists  shook 
hands  and  kissed  each  other's  cheeks. 

The  Confederation  of  Labor  demands  the  immediate  con- 


vocation of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  examine  the  situa- 
tion and  pass  measures  "which,  thru  the  requisition  of  in- 
dustrial plants  and  participation  in  their  management  by 
workmen,  will  prepare  the  way  for  direct  control  of  work- 
ers in  the  interests  of  collectivity."  There  are  150  Social- 
ist members  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Even  if  the  Government  were  disposed  to  evict  the  work- 
men by  force  it  is  doubtful  whether  orders  to  that  effect 
could  be  carried  out.  The  Railwaymen's  Syndicate  meeting 
at  Bologna  has  decided  not  to  allow  any  trains  carrying 
troops  to  pass  thru  that  city  on  the  way  north  to  the  scene 
of  the  disturbances.  All  trains  are  searched  and  held  until 
every  soldier  or  policeman  is  taken  off. 

Altho  the  Italian  Government  makes  no  effort  to  pro- 
tect the  property  of  its  own  people,  other  Governments 
will  not  take  so  lenient  a  view  of  it.  The  French  Consul 
General  at  Turin  has  lodged  an  official  protest  against  the 
occupation  of  the  Michelin  Tire  Works  by  the  workmen,  as 
this  is  a  French  concern  and  the  property  of  foreign  sub- 
jects is  guaranteed  by  international  law. 

Pity  the  Poor  Packer 

PRESIDENT  Wilson,  not  the  one  who  is  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  United  States,  but  the  other  Wilson  who  is 
head  of  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers,  has  pre- 
pared some  interesting  statistics  to  show  that  the  high  cost 
of  meat  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  excessive  profits  of  the 
"meat  trust."  He  listed  eighty-one  of  the  greatest  cor- 
porations of  the  United  States,  including  five  great  meat 
packing  concerns,  in  order  to  compare  the  profits  earned  by 
the  packing  industry  as  compared  with  big  business  in 
general. 

None  of  the  packers  received  as  much  as  a  cent  and  a  half 
of  profit  on  each  dollar  of  sales  for  1919.  Their  average 
was  only  0.83  cents  to  the  dollar.  In  other  words,  for  every 
dollar  you  spend  for  a  porterhouse  steak  or  breakfast  bacon 
the  "meat  trust"  gets  less  than  a  penny  of  profit.  The 
packer  with  the  highest  return  received  only  a  seven  per 
cent  profit,  or  about  half  as  much  as  the  average  for  other 
branches  of  manufacture. 


(c)  KfyntMie   Vim 

Maura,  the  baby 
daughter  of  the 
hunger  -  striking 
Lord  Mayor  of 
Cork,  and  her 
mother.  Lady 
Mayoress  Mu- 
riel   MaoSwinev 


Several  hundred  Dublin  children,  in  company  with  4000  railway  worker*,  prayed  for  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork  at  the  church  of 
the  Oblate  Father^  at  Inchieore.  Premier  Lloyd  George,  in  refusing  to  free  Mayor  MacSwiney,  said  that  more  than  eighty  men 
of  the  Irish  forces,  many  of  them  ex-soldiers,  had  been  killed  by  the  so-called  Irish  Republican  army,  especially  by  the  brigade  in 
which  Mayor  MacSwiney  was  an  officer,  and  that  he  believed  the  Lord  Mayor  to  be  a  murderer,  deliberately  committing  suicide 
in  a  way  the  British  Governnienl   was  powerless  to  prevent,  rather  than   an   ardent  patriot  being  done  to   death    in   a   British   jail 


A    Little 


Come  with  Me  to  My  Garden  in  Spain 

By  Cecilia  Beaux 

Miss  Beaux  is  one  of  the  very  fine  American  portrait  painters  whom 
the  art  world  honors  with  prizes  and  medals  of  honor  but  to  whom 
the  sw^eetest  fruit  of  recognition  is  embodied  in  a  studio  on  a  hill- 
side, open  to  garden  fragrances,  salt  air  and  the  rain.  Miss  Beaux^has 
paintings  hanging  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
Toledo  Art  Museum,  Brooks  Memorial  Academy,  Memphis,  John 
Herron  Art  Institute,  Indianapolis,  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York  City.  Director  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts, 
she  also  belongs  to  the  Soclete  des  Beaux  Arts.  Her  Garden  in 
Spain  is  In  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  that  port  from  which  so 
many  sailing  vessels  in  their  day  have  gone  searching  for  spices, 
fine  fabrics, — and  dreams 


Strictly  speaking,  I  have  no  garden 
at  all,  just  a  triangular  piece  of  wood- 
ed land,  an  acre  and  a  half  in  extent, 
which  lies  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Gloucester  Harbor.  But  there  are  two 
things  for  which  I  am  very  thankful, — 
the  land  slopes  down  toward  the  sunset 
— toward  Spain — over  the  Harbor,  and 
the  morning  sun  filters  thru  thick 
branches  on  the  east. 

From  the  highest  point  of  a  ledge 
of  rocks  that  trends  downward  toward 
the  harbor,  the  sea,  not  half  a  mile 
away,  is  visible  thru  tupelo  trees.  In 
fact,  at  least  half  of  the  triangle,  on 
its  broadest  side,  is  a  forest-primeval 
of  tupelos,  high  blueberry,  clethora, 
bay  and  ilex,  often  grown  over  by  a 
thick  entanglement  of  cat-brier,  so 
that  the  paths  that  give  its  name  to 
the-  place  literally  have  green  walls, 
clipped,  often  meeting  overhead,  but 
not  concealing  the  firm,  twisted,  old, 
gray,  interlacing  boughs,  in  which  there 


are    many    nests 

hidden.    In    the 

early     weeks     of 

spring,  the  chorus 

begins    with    one 

timid    note,    soon 

after     two,     and 

continues    until 

the  sun  is  high. 
The   boundary 

on     the     road     is 

really    the    thick 

wood  itself,  but  a 

woven    wattle    of 

cedar-posts,     and 

strips,  clasps  and 

fortifies      it     im- 
penetrably, except 

where      a      small 

gate  between  two 

of      the      largest 

trees,  opens  upon 

the  path  or  "alley",  that  terminates  at 

the  low  door  of  the  small  white  house, 
which  is  of  course 
invisible  from  the 
road. 

The  path  hard- 
ly seems  to  end 
under  the  trellis 
of    the    eastern 


Up  these  steps  and  level  with  the  ridge  is  a  secret  terrace  where 
purple    clematis   hangs    over   a   wall,   two    or   three    dwarf   pines 
stand  sentinel  and  the  moon  sometimes  shines  in  a  hidden  pool 
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trunks  and  branches,  far  in  the  wood. 
I  have  never  planted  anything  in  the 
wood  but  ferns,  and  as  some  of  the 
ground  is  swampy  they  do  extremely 
well,  and  look  particularly  at  home 
bending  over  the  mossy  stone  edge  of 
an  oval  pool  in  a  little  glade.  In 
autumn  this  pool  is  intensely  black,  and 
when  I  pay  it  a  morning  visit,  I  often 
find  its  glassy  surface  flecked  with  the 
scarlet  and  gold  of  fallen  leaves  from 
the  tupelos  around  it. 

A  double  loggia  of  whitewashed 
brick  arches  unites  the  house  with  the 
high  ledge  of  rock,  and  thru  this  loggia, 
and  an  arched  doorway,  one  can  pass 
to  the  west;  to  a  brick  paved  terrace; 
to  a  path  leading  down  by  lawn  and 
cedar  clumps  to  the  harbor  and  beach, 
or  by  another  rocky  path  to  the  studio, 
which  is  white,  like  the  house, 
and  covered  with  vines. 

An  upper  terrace  reached  by 
a  flight  of  cement  steps,  lies 
along  the  top  of  the  ledge,  on  a 
level  with  the  second  story  and, 
here,  from  the  little  tea-house 
loggia,  at  the  far  end  of  the  ter- 
race, one  may  look  out  toward 
Spain,  and  watch  the  harbor, 
mist-wreathed  or  sail-ridden, 
and  blue  as  the  sky  above  It. 
There  is  another  pool  on  this 
terrace,  in  which  the  moon 
sometimes  deigns  to  shine,  and 
once  a  group  of  white  lilies  con- 
sented to  reign  here  for  a  sea- 
son. A  purple  clematis  hangs 
over  one  corner,  and  two  or 
three  dwarf  pines  break  the  line 
of  the  low  cement  wall. 

We  have  not  yet  come  to  the 
flowers  in  this  so-called  garden.  There 
are  many  wild  ones.  First,  the  dog-tooth 
violets,  then  the  wild  roses  and  daisies, 
and  later  golden  rod  and  asters.  Oth- 
erwise there  are  only  two  small  beds 
of  roses,  a  long  border  of  phlox,  and  a 
bed  of  heliotrope.  All  these  are  domes- 
ticated along  with  the  vegetable  gar- 
den, below  the  studio.  Except  the  phlox, 
door,  for  another  they  are  not  decorative,  but  in  their 
door  on  the  west  sheltered  placing  have  a  comfortable 
air  of  their  own,  not  without  charm. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  interesting  to 
rose  growers  to  hear  that  from  a  Lady 
Pii-rie,  planted  in  June,  I,  the  follow- 
ing November,  picked  a  bud  on  a  very 
rich  mahogany-colored  stalk,  with  dark 
green,  leathery  leaves.  This  bud,  stand- 
ing in  a  glass  vase  and  abundant 
water,  opened  until  it  was  six  inches 
across;  separate  petals  measuring 
three  inches  each  way.  Its  perfume  and 
color  had  all  the  exquisite  majesty  of 
its  high  birth,  and  in  queenly  state  it 
received  the  homage  of  the  household 
and  guests  for  more  than  a  week;  but 


There  is  an  upper  terrace 
where  one  may  look  out 
toward  Spain  over  the  Har- 
bor, mist-wreathed  or  sail- 
ridden,  and  blue  as  the  sky 
above   it 


permits  the  eye  a 
sudden  vision  of 
a  schooner  sail 
passing  on  the 
harbor  against 
the  purple  west- 
ern shore,  and  in 
August  the  even- 
ing sun  shoots  a 
beam  straight 
thru  the  house, 
like  a  gold  needle, 
and  one  finds 
splashes  of  deep 
orange  upon  gray 
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NERVE   EXHAUSTION 

How  We  Become  Shell- Shocked  in  Every- Day  Life 
By  PAUL  VON  BOECKMANN 

Lecturer  and  Author   of   numerous   hooks   nnd   Ireati'^rs   ov   Mmta]  atui   rhysirnl   Knprgu,   lirspiration,    Psyehology,   Sexual  Seienee  and  Nerve  Culture 


THERE  is  but  ouo  malndy  moro  t«'riiblo 
than  Nerve  Exliaustion.  and  that  is  its 
kill.  Insanity.  Only  tliosc  who  have 
passed  through  a  siege  of  Nerve  Exhaus- 
tion can  understand  the  true  nieaniiiR  of 
this  statement.  It  is  HELL ;  no  other 
word  can  express  it.  At  first,  the  victim  is 
afraid  ke  will  die.  and  as  it  grips  liini  deep- 
er, he  is  afraid  he  will  not  die;  so  great  is 
his  mental  torture.  He  becomes  jianic- 
stricken  and  irresolute.  A  sickening  sen- 
sation of  weakness  and  helplessness  over- 
comes him.  He  beconu's  obsessed  with  the 
thought  of  self-destruction. 

Nerve  Exhaustion  means  Nerve  Bank- 
ruptcy. The  wonderful  organ  we  term  the 
Nervous  System  consists  of  countless  mil- 
lions of  cells.  These  cells  are  reservoirs 
whi«-h  store  a  mysterious  energy  we  term 
Nerve  Force.  The  amount  stored  repre- 
sents our  Nerve  ('ai)ital.  Every  organ 
works  with  all  its  might  to  keep  tli,e  s\ipply 
of  Nerve  Force  in  these  cells  at  a  high 
level,  for  Life  itself  depends  more  upon 
Nerve  Force  than  on  the  food  we  eat  or 
even  the  air  we  breathe. 

If  we  unduly  tax  the  nerves  through 
overwork,  worry,  excitement,  or  grief,  or 
if  we  subject  the  muscular  system  to  ex- 
cessive strain,  we  consume  more  Nerve 
Force  than  the  organs  i)ro(luce.  and  the 
natural   result  must   be   Nerve   Exliaustion. 

Nerve  Exhaustion  is  not  a  malady  that 
comes  suddenly.  It  may  be  years  in  de- 
velopin.?  and  the  decline  is  accompanied 
by  unmistakable  symi)tonis,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, cannot  readily  be  recognized.  The 
average  person  thinks  that  when  his  hands 
do  not  tremble  and  his  muscles  do  not 
twitch,  he  cannot  possibly  be  nervous.  This 
is  a  dangerous  assumption,  for  i)eople  with 
hands  as  solid  as  a  lock  and  who  ai)i)ear 
to  be  in  perfect  health  may  be  dangerously 
near  Nerve  Odlapse. 

One  of  the  first  .symptoms  of  Nerve  Ex- 
haustion is  the  derangement  of  the  Sym- 
pathetic Nervous  System,  the  nerv(>  branch 
which  governs  the  vital  organs  (see  dia- 
gram). In  other  words,  the  vital  organs 
become  sluggish  because  of  insufficient  sup- 
ply of  Nerve  Energy.  This  is  manifested 
by  a  cycle  of  weaknesses  and  disturbances 
in  digestion,  constipation,  poor  blood  cir- 
culation and  general  muscular  lassitude 
usually  being  the  first  to  be  noticed. 

I  have  for  more  tluin  thirty  years  studied 
the  health  problem  from  every  angle.  My 
investigations  and  deductions  always 
brought  me  back  to  the  immutable  truth 
that  Nerve  Derangement  and  Nerve  Weak- 
ness is  the  basic  c.iuse  of  nearly  every  bod- 
ily ailment,  pain  or  disorder.  I  agree  with 
tlie  noted  British  authoritv  on  the  nerves. 
Alfred  T.  Sehofield.  M.D..  the  author  of 
numerous  wfirks  on  the  subject,  who  says : 
"It  is  my  belief  that  the  greatest  single 
factor  in  the  maintenance  of  health  is  that 
the  nerves  be  in  order." 

The  great  war  has  taught  us  how  frail 
the  nervous  system  is.  and  how  sensitive 
it  is  to  strain,  esi)ecially  mental  and  emo- 
tional strain.  Shell  Shock,  it  was  proved, 
does  HOt  injure  the  nerve  fibres  in  them- 
selves. The  effect  is  entirely  mental. 
Thousands  lost  their  reason  thereby,  ovei- 
135  cases  from  New  York  alone  being  in 
asylums  for  the  insane.  Many  more  thou- 
sands became  nervous  wrecks.  The  strong- 
est men  became  i)aralyzed  so  that  they 
could  not  stand,  eat  or  even  speak.  One- 
third  of  all  the  hospital  cases  were  "nerve 
cases,"  all  due  to  excessive  strain  of  the 
Sympathetic  Nervous  System. 

The  mile-a-minute  life  of  to-day.  with 
its  worry,  huri'y,  grief  and  mental  tension 
is  exactly  the  same  as  Shell  Shock,  except 


that  the  siiock  is  less  forcible,  but  more 
))rolonged.  and  in  the  end  just  as  disas- 
trous. Our  crowded  insane  asylvmis  bear 
witness  to  the  tr\ith  of  this  statement. 
Nine  people  (uit  of  ten  you  meet  have 
"frazzled  nerves." 

Periuips  you  have  chased  from  doctor  to 
doctor  seeking  relief  for  a  my.sterious 
■something  the  matter  with  you."  Each 
doctor  tells  you  that  there  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  you  ;  tiiat  every  organ  is  i)er- 
I'ect.  But  you  know  there  is  something 
the  matter.  You  feel  it.  and  you  act  it. 
Vou  are  tired,  dizzy,  cannot  sleep,  cannot 
digest  your  food  and  you  have  i)ains  here 
and  there.  You  are  told  you  are  "run 
down"  and  need  a  rest.  <  >r  the  doctor  ma.v 
give  you  a  tonic.  Leave  nerve  tonics  alone. 
It  is  like  making  a  tired  luirse  run  by  tow- 
ing him   behind  an   automobile. 

Our  Ile.iltli.  Hap|)iiiess  and  Success  in 
life  demands  that  we  face  these  facts  un- 
derstandingly.  I  have  written  a  ()4-page 
book  on  this  subject  which  teaches  how  to 
protect  the  nerves  fi-oni  every  day  Shell 
Shock.  It  teaches  how  to  soothe,  calm  and 
care   for   tlie   nerves:    how    to   nourish   them 
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The  Sympathetic  Nervous  System 

Showing  how  Every  Vital  Organ  is  governed  by 
the  Nervous  System,  and  how  the  Solar  Plexus, 
commonly  known  as  the  Abdoininal  Brain,  is 
the  Great  Central  Station  for  the  distribution 
of    Nerve    Force 

through  proper  breathiug  and  other  means. 
The  cost  of  the  book  is  only  25  cents. 
Bound  in  cloth,  50  cents.  Remit  in  coin 
or  stamps.  See  address  at  the  bottom  of 
))age.  If  the  book  does  not  meet  your 
fullest  expectations,  your  money  will  be 
refunded,   plus  your  outlay  of  postage. 

The  book  "Nerve  J^uce"  solves  the  prob- 
lem for  you  and  will  enable  you  to  diagnose 
your  troubles  understandingly.  The  facts 
l)resented  will  prove  a  revelation  to  you. 
and  the  advice  given  will  be  of  incalcula- 
ble value  to  you. 

You  should  send  for  this  book  today.  It 
is  for  you.  whether  you  have  had  trouble 
with  your  nerves  or  not.  Your  nerves  are 
the    most    precious    possession    you    have. 


Through  them  you  ex|)erience  all  that 
makes  life  wortli  living,  for  to  be  dull 
nerved  means  to  be  dull  brained,  insensi- 
ble to  the  higlu'r  i)hases  of  life  -love,  moral 
courage,  ambition  and  ti'mperament.  The 
fiiu'r  your  brain  is,  the  liner  and  more  deli- 
cate is  your  nervous  system,  and  the  more 
imperative  it  is  that  you  care  for  your 
nerves.  The  book  is  esi)ecially  important 
to  those  who  have  "high  strung"  nerves 
and  those  who  must  tax  their  nerves  to  the 
limit. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  letters 
from  peo|)le  wlio  have  read  the  book  and 
were  greatly  benefited  by  the  teachings  set 
forth  thereiu  : 

"I  have  gained  12  pounds  since  reading 
your  book,  and  I  feel  so  energetic.  I  had 
about  given  up  hope  of  ever  finding  the 
cause  of  my  low  weight." 

"I  have  been  treated  by  a  number  of 
nerve  specialists,  and  have  traveled  from 
country  to  country  in  an  endeavor  to  re- 
store my  nerves  to  normal.  Your  little 
book  has  done  more  for  me  than  all  other 
methods   combined." 

"Your  book  did  more  for  me  for  indiges- 
tion than  two  courses  in  dieting." 

"My  heart  is  now  regular  again  and  my 
nerves  are  fine.  I  thought  I  had  heart 
trouble,  but  it  was  simply  a  case  of  abused 
nerves.  I  have  reread  your  book  at  least 
ten  times." 

A  wonum  writes  :  "Your  book  has  helped 
my  nerves  wonderfully.  I  am  sleeping  so 
well  and  in   the  morning  I   feel  so  rested." 

"The  advice  given  in  your  book  on  re- 
laxation and  calming  of  nerves  has  cleared 
my  brain.  Before  I  was  half  dizzy  all  the 
time." 

A  physician  says :  "Your  book  shows 
.vou  have  a  scientific  and  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  nerves  and  nervous  people.  I 
am  recommending  your  book  to  my 
patients." 

A  prominent  lawyer  in  Ansonia.  Conn., 
says :  "Your  book  saved  me  from  a  nervous 
collapse,  such  as  I  had  three  years  ago.  I 
now  sleep  soundly  and  am  gaining  weight. 
I  can  again  do  a  real  day's  work." 

The  Prevention  of  Colds 

Of  the  various  books,  pamphlets  and 
treatises  which  I  have  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  health  and  efficiency,  none  has  at- 
tracted more  favorable  comment  than  my 
sixteen-page  booklet  entitled,  "The  Preven- 
tion of  Colds." 

There  is  no  human  being  absolutely  im- 
mune to  ('olds.  However,  people  who 
breathe  correc-tly  and  deeply  are  not  easil.y 
susceptible  to  Colds.  This  is  clearly  ex- 
plained in  my  book  NERVE  FORCE. 
Other  important  factors,  nevertheless,  play 
an  important  part  in  the  prevention  of 
Colds — factors  that  concern  the  matter  of 
ventilation,  clothing,  humidity,  tempera- 
ture, etc.  These  factors  are  fully  discussed 
in   the  booklet.  Prevention  of  Colds. 

No  ailment  is  of  greater  danger  than  an 
"ordinary  cold."  as  it  may  lead  to  Influ- 
enza, (Jripj)e.  Pneumonia  or  Tuberculosis. 
More  deaths  resulted  during  the  recent 
"Flu"  epidemic  than  weie  killed  during  the 
entire  war.  over  0.(K)<>.(K)0  i)eople  dying  in 
Lidia  alone. 

A  cofiy  of  the  booklet  Prevention  of 
Cidds  will  be  sent  F t-ec  with  either  the 
25c  or  5<)c  book  NIORVE  FORCE.  You 
will  agree  that  this  alone  is  worth  many 
times  the  price  asked  for  both  books. 

PAUL  VON  BOECKMANN 

Studio  237,  110  West  40th  St.,  New  York 
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its  chief  guardian  and  servant  had 
many  sweet  private  moments  with  it, 
changing  the  light  for  fresh  views  of 
noble  contours. 

Hooks  and  Eyes 

It  is  estimated  that  four  miles  of  an 
ordinary  spider's  thread  would  weigh 
scarcely  a  grain.  • 

A  shiugle  mill  iu  Maine  uses  2000  cords 
of  paper  birch  each  year  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  toothpicks. 

*** 

The  value  of  the  ostrich  tVathers  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal 
year  1920  was  $2,500,000. 

The  original  voyage  of  Columbus  when 
he  discovered   this  country   cost   .$7000   as 
measured  by  our  present  money. 
*** 

Nearly  half  a  hundred  major  activities, 
and  as  many  more  of  a  minor  kind,  are 
now  being  carried  on  by  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  of  America  in  twelve  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

*** 

The  top  newspaper  of  the  world,  in  point 
of  circulation,  is  the  A'rir.s-  of  the  World, 
owned  by  Lord  Riddell,  and  printed  in 
London.  It  lias  4,(M)(),000  circulation  every 
Sunday. 

*** 

The  American  Academy  at  Rome,  an 
art  institute  founded  by  Americans  for 
American  architects,  painters,  sculptors, 
and  musicians,  is  admitting  women  to  its 
fellowships  iu  the  fine  arts  for  the  first 
time. 

*** 

One  person  is  killed  b.\-  an  automobile 
in  the  United  States  every  thirty-five  min- 
utes. This  is  three  times  the  fatalities 
caused  by  all  the  accidents  in  factories, 
mines,  railroads  and  other  industries  in 
America. 

Your  Book,  Sir 

By  Dr.  William  T.  Foster 

President  of  Reed  College 

In  that  adventurous  era  when  we  ran 
the  risk  of  pauperizing  everybody  by 
granting  the  free  use  of  books,  we 
called  the  public  library  "The  People's 
University."  The  name  was  inevitable. 
In  that  day  almost  anything  became  a 
"university"  overnight.  The  library,  if 
not  without  distinction  in  the  name, 
was  not  without  authority  for  its  use. 
Had  not  Carlyle  said,  "A  true  univer- 
sity in  our  day  is  a  collection  of  books"? 

It  is  the  oft-quoted  saying  of  a  wise 
man,  but  not  a  wise  saying.  A  collec- 
tion of  books  was  not  even  in  Carlyle's 
day  a  true  university.  In  our  own  day 
a  mere  collection  of  books  is  not  even  a 
public  library.  Indeed,  the  modern  li- 
brary is,  in  many  respects,  more  of  a 
university  than  the  most  progressive 
university  of  Carlyle's  time.  Both  the 
librarian  as  a  "keeper"  of  books  and 
the  teacher  as  a  "keeper"  of  school 
have  passed  into  tradition. 

In  order  that  books  may  be  read,  one 
of  our  libraries  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
relieve  readers  from  the  trouble  of 
bringing  their  cards;  and  many  libra- 
ries, mindful  of  the  slogan  "carrying 
the  university  to  the  people,"  have  car- 
ried themselves  to  fire  stations  and  cor- 
ner groceries — even  to  loggers  and 
forest  rangers.  Out  on  the  banks  of  the 


h'l  untune  y i<u- 

From  the  wireless 
>tation  Lafayette,  at 
Croix  D'Hine,  IT 
miles  from  Bor- 
deaux, was  recentlv 
transmitted  the  fir^l 
wireless  message  to 
be  heard  around 
the  world.  This  sta- 
tion, which  is  twice 
as  powerful  as  the 
one  at  Aiinapoli>. 
will  be  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  Frencii 
Government  by  the 
United  States  on 
October  4. 


Columbia  River',  on  a  knoll  in  a  wide 
wheat  field,  is  a  one-story  building,  a 
branch  of  the  central  county  library. 
That  remote  cabin  gives  free  access  to 
four  hundred  thousand  volumes.  Both 
the  university  and  the  library  are  go- 
ing even  farther  than  they  have  yet 
ventured  in  search  of  people  hitherto 
beyond  their  domain. 

While  welcoming  all  people,  the  li- 
brary cannot  be  as  hospitable  to  books. 
In  its  university  mission  it  must  be  se- 
lective. The  true  university  always  has 
been  selective.  It  is  hardly  "a  place 
where  any  one  may  study  anything  at 
any  time."  It  is  true  that  the  American 
university  long  ago 
abandoned  its  table 
d'hote  curriculum 
and  is  now  said  to 
offer  a  la  carte 
service  or  even  a 
quick  lunch.  But 
the  modern  bill  of 
fare,  however  indi- 
gestible, would  pass 
a  benevolent  pure 
knowledge  inspec- 
tor. It  is  not  utter- 
ly void  of  brain 
calories.  Faculties 
cling  to  the  idea 
that  every  seeker 
after  truth,  even 
the  youngest,  needs 
guidance.  Still  ex- 
ercizing some  con- 
trol over  courses 
of  study,  they  do 
not  often  invite 
waste  of  time  upon 
the  latest  follies. 

Public  libra- 
ries, too,  as  they 
become  more 
critical  of  their 
"university"  title, 
will  become  more 
selective;  they  will 
create  demand,  not 
merely  supply  it; 
they  will  enlarge 
their  teaching 
functions  in  a  hun- 
dred ways;  they 
will  lead  the  forum 
frequenters  f  a  r - 
ther  than  they 
planned  to  go:  for 
which  high  pur- 
pose they  will  pay 
their  staffs  as  high 
wages  as  mechanics 


Keystone  View 

THE  BLOW-HARD 
Thru  the  Willes- 
den  glass  works 
which  intend  to 
turn  out  ten  mil- 
lion square  feet  of 
glass  a  year,  Eng- 
land is  fast  captur- 
ing an  industry 
which  before  the 
war  was  almost 
entirely  continen- 
tal and  mainly 
Belgian 
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and  conductors,  even  if  they  are  there- 
by forced  to  spend  less  money  on  the 
empty  and  the  ephemeral — the  newest 
novel,  for  example,  wet,  as  Ruskin 
would  say,  with  the  latest  spray  of  the 
fountain  of  folly. 

But  the  library  is  no  credit  to  the 
name  of  "university"  that  rejects  a 
book  merely  because  its  ideas  may  be 
too  radical.  The  utterly  bad  books  are 
those  without  ideas — those  that  leave 
the  reader  just  as  empty-headed  as  be- 
fore; as  ill  nourished  mentally  as  he 
would  be  physically  if  he  fed  upon  the 
gay  pasteboard  wrappings  of  all  the 
latest  breakfast  foods.  The  public  li- 
brary will  be  more  worthy  the  name  of 
"The  People's  University"  when  it 
spends  less  money  on  cheap  books  and 
more  money  on  rare  human  beings,  se- 
lected for  their  power  to  guide  the  peo- 
ple to  good  reading,  and,  haply,  to 
really  great  literature. 

Portland,   Oregon 

Big  Bertha  Makes  Low  Score 

The  high-explosive  shell  is  by  far 
the  deadliest  and  most  destructive 
weapon  ever  fashioned  by  man.  Yet 
Dr.  Mercher  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Medicine  estimates  that  it  required 
on  the  averags  395  shells  to  kill  one 
soldier  during  the  Great  War  and 
half  that  number  to  wound  one. 

This  estimate  was  reached  after  an 
investigation  of  the  number  of  shells 
which  fell  on  the  French  lines  during 
five  months  in  1917.  This  number  has 
been  placed  at  a  total  of  3  690.000.  By 
comparing  with  the  French  casualty 
list  of  men  killed  or  wounded  by  shell 
explosions  during  the  five  months  in 
question  it  was  possible  to  estimate  the 
average  number   of   shells   required   to 
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kill  one  individual.  As  no  one  contends 
that  the  German  artillery  consists  of 
incompetent  men.  the  hu^e  expenditure 
of  ammunition  seems  evidence  rather 
Of  the  mairniticent  defensive  qualities 
of  earthwork  trenches  than  of  the  in- 
feriority of  German  marksmanship. 
Certainly  in  the  Middk  A.t'es  an  arch- 
er who  had  to  expend  8i)5  arrows  be- 
fore slayinjr  his  first  foe  would  have 
been  rcjrarded  as  very  wasteful  of  his 
arrows.  The  weapons  which  are  in 
themselves  the  most  formidable  seem 
least  effective  in  the  cheap  and  rapid 
annihilation  of  the  enemy  because  of 
the  improved  defensive  tactics  which 
they  make  necessary. 

A  Cupboard  That   Looks 
Both  Wavs 
By  CaroHne  Keife  Myers 

The  double  cupboard  built  between 
our  dining:  room  and  kitchen  eliminates 
so  much  useless  work  that  wo  call  it 
the  best  thing-  in  our  new  house. 
It  is  built  of  oak  and  is  seven  feet 
high.  The 
upper  sec- 
ti  o  n  is  a 
d  i  s  li  and 
serving-  clos- 
et. Wooden 
doors  open 
intoboth 
kitchen  and 
dining: 
room.  We 
keep  our 
table  dishes, 
relishes  and 
condiments 
hti'e.     Hav- 
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JTiNiuG  Room  C/»5p 


i  n  g-  been 
washed  at 
the  sink 
nearby,  the 
dishes  are 
easily 
p  1  a  c  e  d  on 
the  shelves 
and  are  at 
hand  when 
we  wish 
to  set  the 
table. 

The  lower  part  is  divided  vertically. 
On  one  side  is  a  large  cupboard  for 
kitchen  utensils,  while  the  other  side 
has  buffet  drawers  for  linen  and  sil- 
ver. The  top  of  the  lower  section  forms 
a  roomy  serving  table,  divided  length- 
wise by  vertical  panels  into  two  parts, 
with  slide  between. 

Kitchen  stove  and  dining  room  table 
are     conveniently     near.     Using     cup- 


To   Insure    Christmas   Delivery 

Monogrammed  Handl^erchiefs 
Should  be  ordered  now 


^  I  ''HE    variety    of    smart    new    .sport 
-•-  styles  and  our  ever  large  assort- 

ment of  hand-embroidered,  lace-edged 
and  hemstitched  handkerchiefs  afiford 
a    wide    selection    to    the    early    shopper. 

But  the  ever  welcome  gift  of  handker- 
chiefs accjuires  a  truly  personal  charm 
only  when  it  bears  a  distinctive  mono- 
gram. 

To  insure  delivery  for  the  holidays,  or- 
ders for  nionogramming  should  be  placed 
not  later  than  the  first  week  of  No- 
vember. 


Send  for  J'all  and  Winter  Catalogue, 
No.    If,    mailed    free    on    request. 


Registered 
Trade  Mark 


Established 
1^55 


James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue.  34th  and  33d  Streets,  N.  Y. 
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Twenty    o'clock    is    the    breakfast    hour   at 

Riga   on  the  Lake  of  Garda,  if  one  is  to 

go  by  the  twenty-four  hour  timepiece  over 

the   marketplace  ■ 

board,  table,  and  slide,  food  is  served 
very  easily.  After  a  meal  dishes  are 
passed  to  the  sink  by  the  same  method. 
It  is  surprizing  how  this  plan  mini- 
mizes the  work  before  and  after  a 
meal. 

Domesticating  Radium 

Radium  is  the  rarest  metal  known 
to  the  world.  There  is,  it  is  supposed, 
less  than  a  pound  of  it  in  existence. 
And  the  present  price  of  it  is  $3,260,- 
000  an  ounce,  compared  to  platinum 
for  instance,  which  is  only  $150  an 
ounce.  A  whole  ton  of  carnotite,  the 
ore  from  which  radium  is  derived  in 
the  American  mines  in  Utah  and  Col- 
orado, yields  only  five  milligrams  of 
radium,  an  amount  smaller  than  the 
head  of  a  pin.  And  yet,  radium  is  be- 
ing used  to  illumine  electric  light 
switches,  light  pull  chains,  bedroom 
slippers,  dark  hall  angles,  key  holes 
and   aisle  seat   numbers   in   theaters. 

Other  luminous  articles  in  common 
use  are  clock  dials  and  watch  dials,  hos- 
pital call  buttons,  gasoline  gauges  for 
the  motorist,  automobile  and  motor- 
cycle speedometers,  numerous  airplane 
instruments  of  exceeding  usefulness, 
compasses,  ships'  telegraph  dials,  mine 
signs  that  are  deptndaijle  and  elimi- 
nate the  danger  from  explosion  by  coal 
gas,  steam  gauges,  pistol  sights  to  in- 
crease accuracy  of  aim  at  night,  key- 
holes, automobile  steering  wheel  locks, 
and  safe  combination  dials.  For  the 
sportsman  there  are  fish  bait  painted 
luminously.  For  the  child  there .  are 
numerous  toy  animals  and  dolls  with 
bright  eyes.  Even  poison  bottles  are 
marked  with  radium  buttons. 


Use  Your  Garbage 
By  Harold  A.  Caparn 

Garbage  is  commonly  regarded  as  an 
entirely  unpleasant  and  useless  prod- 
uct, an  un- 
a  V  oi  d  able 
nuisance,  to 
be  gotten 
rid  of  ut- 
terly, to  be 
carried 
away  as  far 
out  of  sight 
and  smell 
as  possible. 
But  gar- 
bage is  only 
the  concen- 
trated and 
u  n  concen- 
trated prod- 
uct of  the 
soil,  the  con- 
c  e  n  t  r  ated 
being  the 
animal,  the 
unco  ncen- 
trated  the 
vege  table 
matter,  and 
both  should 
be  returned 
to  the  soil 
from  which 
they  came, 
this  being 
the  method 
by  which 
Nature  has 
made  the 
earth  habi- 
table  for 
man. 

In  1916, 
the  writer 
having  n  o 
pigs  or 
chickens  to 
consume  the 
garbage, 
spread  a  lit- 
tle soil  and 
sifted  coal 
ashes  ov  e  r 


c 
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tcoua  &  Underwood 

THE  DOOMED 
This  Statue,  created  as  prop- 
aganda against  capital  pun- 
ishment, has  aroused  much 
discussion,  particularly  in 
New  York  state,  during  the 
legislature's  discussion  of  a 
bill  to  abolish  capital  pun- 
ishment. The  sculptor,  Ruo- 
tolo,  is  an  Italian-American. 
His  native  land  long  since 
abolished  capital  punish- 
ment and  he  is  eager  to  see 
his  adopted  country  achieve 
the    same    standard 


the  daily  deposit — just  enough  to  cover 
it.  The  ashes  were  used  to  lighten  vthe 
soil  which  was  too  stiff  and  soggy  for 
a  good  garden.  By  the  summer  of  1917, 
when  the  mass  was  turned  over,  the 
garbage  had  disappeared;  in  its  place 
was  a  pile  of  rich  soil  highly  charged 
with  disintegrated  vegetable  matter. 
So  simple  it  is  to  get  rid  of  your  gar- 
bage by  saving  it  to  become  valuable 
and  useful. 

To  do  this  properly  there  should  be 
a  receptacle  with  a  lid  and  the  best 
kind  is  a  pit  lined  with  concrete,  say 
three  feet  deep  and  four  feet  wide  or 
m.ore,  depending  on  how  much  garbage 
you  have  to  dispose  of.  The  use  of  the 
lid  is  not  to  keep  in  the  smell — the 
dressing  of  soil  will  do  that — but  to 
keep  out  dogs,  cats,  chickens,  rats  and 
mice  which  would  upset  it  and  attract 
flies. 

Of  course,  you  can  mix  in  all  the 
weeds,  dead  leaves  and  lawn  sweep- 
ings that  you  can  get,  but  the  recep- 
tacle would  have  to  be  proportionately 
larger  to  hold  them  all.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent way  to  dispose  not  only  of  your 
own  leaves,  but  of  those  from  the  street 
and  your  neighbor's  as  well,  which  are 
usually  burned.  On  an  acreage  place  it 
is  quite  practicable  to  have  a  garbage 
pile  without  a  receptacle,  which  real- 
ly means  having  one  compost  heap  for 
leaves,  garden  refuse  and  garbage; 
but  it  is  not  a  sightly  thing,  so  should 
be  screened  from  view,  and  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  keep  covered  with  soil.  If 
the  pile  is  turned  over  once  in  a  while 
it  will  disintegrate  quicker. 

Thus,  instead  of  paying  somebody 
to  take  away  your  garbage,  you  can 
put  it  on  your  gardens  or  lawns  as  a 
fertilizer  for  your  choice  trees,  plants 
or  bushes,  or  use  it  to  make  specially 
fine  soil  for  flower  beds.  It  will  take 
hardly  any  longer  to  put  it  on  the  pile 
than  for  the  garbage  man  to  call  for  it 
and  load  it  on  to  his  wagon;  and  if  you 
have  a  hired  man,  he  can  do  it  without 
the  added  expense  of  the  garbage  man, 
so  that  you  save  to  gain  instead  of 
paying  to  lose.  And  it  will  add  to  the 
soil  just  what  so  many  soils  are  woful- 
ly  deficient  in — humus,  or  vegetable 
matter. 


hi'yHtone  View 

As  primitive  as  the  wigwam  of  the  American  Indian  or  the  igloo  of  the  Eskimo  is 
the    capanne   which   shelters   families    of   Italian   farm    laborers.   At   its    sins^le    door- 
window  one  indeed  needs  a  talisman  to  guard  away  the  Evil  Eye,  for  malaria  ever 
sweeps  from  the  low-lying  marshes,  taking  toll  of  work  people  and  children 
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{Continued  from  page  Jdi) 

campaijrn  possible  with  small  amounts 
of  money,  they  will  rally  to  them- 
selves those  elements  of  the  political 
entity  intellijrent  enoujrh  to  appreciate 
them.  The  vast  mass  of  the  people  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  com- 
parison. Probably  the  men  of  hijrh 
standards  would  be  defeated  the  first 
time.  Perhaps  they  woulil  be  defeated 
the  second  time,  and  even  the  third 
time.  Democracy  is  a  slow-moving:  ma- 
chine. Nearly  every  bis;  idea  recently 
written  upon  fundamental  law  has 
been  defeated  ag-ain  and  asrain  and 
again.  But  if  these  men  will  pro  pa- 
tiently on — they  need  not  b^  the  same 
men  every  time — the  peanut  politician 
cannot  stand  the  comparison.  It  would 
be  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  until 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
raise  the  standard  for  public  service. 

The  complaint  of  the  intelligent 
voter  is  that  both  camps  offer  about 
the  same  types.  It  is  this  fact  which 
has  suggested  to  the  minds  of  some 
analytical  thinkers  the  initiative  and 
referendum.  They  said  in  effect: 
"Our  so-called  leadership  does  not 
lead.  It  merely  adopts  as  truth  any- 
thing popular  with  the  majority.  Our 
leadership  is  like  the  old  school  teacher 
out  of  a  job  who  was  willing  to  teach 
ftiat  the  world  was  flat  or  round  just 
as  the  school  board  might  decide.  We 
will  remedy  this  by  letting  the  voters 
initiate  legislation  and  by  giving  them 
the  right  to  pass  upon  it  by  vote."  But 
this  remedy  has  a  tendency  to  result  in 
confusion. 

I  believe  there  are  two  essentials  to 
successful  democracy.  One  is  education 
for  the  masses  of  the  people;  the  other 
is  willingness,  on  the  part  of  men  of 
outstanding  ability,  to  serve  the  coun- 
try and  consider  themselves  richly  paid 
in  honors. 

The  mass  of  the  people  cannot  in- 
itiate. The  mass  of  the  people  is 
clumsy.  The  mass  of  the  people  is  bet- 
ter able  to  judge  men  than  measures. 
Over  a  long  period  of  time  the  mass  of 
the  people  is  nearly  always  right  about 
the  man.  But  suppose  the  man  who  has 
something  to  offer  prefers  to  go  into 
the  lumber  business   and  make  money. 

Theoretically,  our  politician  ought  to 
be  making  his  money  as  a  miller  or  as 
a  jeweler,  as  a  grocer  or  a  lawyer.  But 
in  fact,  our  politician  makes  his  money 
as  a  politician.  Defeat  to  him  is  dis- 
aster. He  fears  to  go  educating  the 
people,  he  prefers  to  find  out  what  they 
think  and  please  them  by  asserting 
that  he  also  holds  that  belief.  The  next 
step  is  obvious.  He  charges  that  his  op- 
ponent docs  not  hold  those  beliefs.  Th" 
whole  thing  degenerates  into  mud- 
slinging  and  nothingness. 

Some  petty  person  goes  to  Congress 
at  the  highest  salary  he  has  ever  re- 
ceived in  his  life.  It  becomes  necessary 
for  him  as  a  Congressman  to  decide 
whether  specialists  and  scientists  shall 
be  employed  by  the  Government,  and 
ho  refuses  to  pay  anybody  more  money 
than  he  is  receiving.   He  likes  to  hire 


An  Office  without  a 

Monroe  is  like  a  Plant 

without  Machinery 

THINK  of  your  office  as  turning  out  a  manufac- 
tured product.  That  product  is  figure-work. 
A  machine  that  cuts  the  cost  of  producing  this 
figure -work  in  your  office  is  as  valuable  to  you 
as  a  machine  that  lowers  production  costs  back 
in  your  factory. 

Speed  up  Your  Figure  Production 

with  the  Monroe 

The  Monroe  makes  all  figuring  as  easy  as  turn- 
ing a  crank.  It's  around  this  intelligent  little  crank 
that  the  whole  simple  principle  of  Monroe  opera- 
tion centers.  Its  crank  operation  makes  trained 
operators  as  unnecessary  as  complements  and  re- 
ciprocals. It  reduces  multiplication  and  addition 
to  a  simple  /brwarc?  turning  of  the  crank;  division 
and  subtraction  to  a  simple  backward  turning  of 
the  crank. 

And  absolute  accuracy  is  guaranteed  by   the 
Monroe  proof  dials  and  the  Monroe  keyboard 
all  factors  of  your  problem  are  in  plain  view. 

Th«  Monroe  "Book  of  Facts"  gives  complete  information 
about  tho  Monroe  —  how  it  will  help  you  figure  payrolls, 
invoices,  chain  discounts,  interest,  percentages,  estimates, 
etc.  A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  you  upon  receipt  of  coupon 
below.     Sign  it  and  send  it  today. 


Uj^ju^ 


Saves  70%  of  Time 

"In  making  up  our 
reports  and  esti- 
mates, the  Monroe 
savesusatleast70'' 
of  the  time  previous- 
ly  given  to  fhis 
work." 

— International 

Harvester  Co. 

of  America. 
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f^OT  merely  an  imaginative 
*-^  novel — but  a  segment  of 
real  life,  depicting  a  true  man's 
handling  of  real  problems. 


POOR  MAN^S 
ROCK 

BY 

BERTRAND  W.SINCLAIR 

Author    cf    "Burned  Bridges" 

"North  of  Fifty -Three" 

and  "Big  Timber" 

Bertrand  W.  Sinclair's  red- 
blooded  novels  of  the  Canadian 
Northwest  have  steadily  gained 
in  popularity  until  today  Sinclair 
ranks  among  the  first  half-dozen 
authorsofvirile  American  stories. 

This  new  story  of  the  salmon 
canning  industry  of  British  Co- 
lumbia tells  how  Jack  MacRae's 
avenging  of  his  father's  losses 
and  death  was  threatened  by  his 
love  and  how  he  reacted  to  the 
struggle  in  courage-stirring  epi- 
sodes that  will  remain  long  in  the 
reader's  memory.         $1.90  net. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO. 
Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 


EUROPE    1921 

Parties    enrolling    now.      Moderate    prices.      Most 
interesting  routes.     Great  success   1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^"  ^boS^^^s!!^"^^ 
Inventions  Wanted.    Cash  or  Royalty 


for  ideas.       Adam  Fislier    Mfc 
St.    Louia     Mo. 


Co.    Dcpt.  128 


Cnt  Oct  thia  ad  and  mail  it  to  ns,  with  your  name  and 
ad(lrc-s3  (no  money);  ar.d  we  wiil  send  you  our  FAMOUS 
KARNAK  RflZOn  hy  return  mail,  postpaid.  You  may  O30 
the  razor  for  30  dava  FREE;  then  if  you  like  it,  pay  03 
$1.85.    If  youdon'tlikeitretomit.    SEND  NO  MONEY. 

MORE  COMPANY.    Dept.  350     St.  Louia.  Mo. 


'GIFTS  THAT  LAST 


College  days  ahead!  Mother  and  "the 
gov' nor,"  in  the  coming  months,  v/ill  be 
present  only  in  dreams.  Give  the  boys 
and  girls  farewell  keepsakes  of  jewelry. 
They  will  conjure  up  for  them  visions  of 
the  old  fireside  and  the  loved  ones  at 
home.  Tieir  memory-magic  is  never 
failing.  They  are  "Gifts  That  Last." 

tAuthori'xed  bj 

tfational  yeweUrs  Publicity  jiiiociation 

DIAMONDS  •  PEARLS  •  GEMS  •  JEWELRV 

WATCHES  •  CLOCKS  •  SILVERWARE 


large  numbers  of  men  and  women  at 
approximately  one  hundred  dollars  a 
month.  Washington  is  a  seething  mass 
of  them;  so  is  every  state  capital.  But 
they  are  all  wofully  deficient  in  ex- 
perts, in  scientists,  in  accountants  and 
in  trained  executives  for  institutions 
and  for  plants. 

In  a  preceding  paragraph  I  said  that 
education  for  the  masses  of  the  people 
is  an  essential  to  successful  democ- 
racy. No  proponent  of  democracy  or 
defender  of  it  has  ever  failed  to  state 
this  essential.  But  our  public  school 
system  has  been  going  backward  for 
ten  years.  Its  condition  today  is  alarm- 
ing. Can  we  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  in  part  due  to  our  accept- 
ance of  leadership  which  does  not  even 
realize  that  our  whole  fcrm  of  govern- 
ment rests  upon  the  primary  school? 
Without  schools  we  fail  utterly.  I  be- 
lieve that  ten  ysars  more  of  our  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  pu'^lic  schools  will 
bring  actual  revolution  in  this  country. 
Fortunately  the  mass  of  the  people  is 
awake  to  that  now.  Our  leadership  is 
going  to  be  forced  into  remedying  that 
condition.  But  can  we  blind  ourselves 
to  the  fact  that  our  form  of  govern- 
ment has  been  more  attacked  during 
the  last  ten  years  than  during  any 
period  of  our  independence?  The  num- 
ber of  voters  in  our  country  who  do 
not  really  understand  our  theory  of 
government  was  never  so  large  as  it  is 
today. 

The  author  of  a  recent  book  discus- 
sing capitalism  reaches  the  very  sound 
conclusion  that  the  remedy  for  the 
faults  of  the  capitalistic  system  is  more 
capitalists.  If  the  capitalistic  system  is 
to  survive,  v/e  must  have  more  home 
owners  and  more  depositors  in  banks, 
more  bond  holders,  more  graduates  of 
high  schools.  And  so  the  remedy  for 
the  faults  of  the  democratic  system  and 
the  primary  election  system  is  more 
democracy,  better  democracy,  a  higher 
standard  of  democracy,  sincerer  ap- 
preciation of  the  benefits  of  democracy, 
a  firm  desire  to  serve  democracy  and  to 
reap  a  benefit  from  that  service  by  en- 
joying the  high  privilege  of  loving- 
democracy.  You  don't  really  love  any- 
thing that  you  don't  serve;  any  more 
than  you  can  serve  anything  that  you 
don't  love. 

We  have  got  to  get  rid  of  the  type 
of  man  who  burglarizes  the  capitol  and 
the  courthouse.  We  have  got  to  get  rid 
of  the  man  who  claws  and  bites  and 
jimmies  and  vilifies  his  way  into  pub- 
lic oflice.  We  can't  kill  him.  We  can't 
prevent  him  from  running  for  ofiice. 
We  can't  prevent  him  from  forming  a 
political  party.  We  can't  put  his  friends 
in  jail.  But  we  can,  if  we  will,  furnish 
a  contrast.  We  can  make  him  face  the 
contrast  every  time  he  runs  for  office. 

If  we  really  love  democracy,  if  we 
have  faith  in  our  form  of  government, 
if  we  believe,  like  Abraham  L^'ncoln, 
that  you  can  fool  all  of  the  people  part 
of  the  time  and  part  of  the  people  all 
of  the  time,  but  that  you  can't  fool  all 
of  the  people  all  of  the  time,  then  we 
will  not  have  the  slightest  doubt  about 
the  outcome. 

New  York  City 


—  ADVANCE  — 
INFORMATION 

About    Forthcoming   Books 

THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS.  By  Joseph  Pennell. 
A  new  volume  in  the  series  of  Scammon  Lec- 
tures at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  This 
volume  deals  with  the  modern  development 
of  all  the  graphic  arts  and  is  richly  illus- 
trated.     $5.00. 

MODERN  TENDENCIES  IN  SCULPTXIEE. 
Ky  Lorado  Taft.  Au  important  volume  in 
the  scries  of  Scammon  Lectures  at  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago.  Tliis  book,  by  the 
famous  Chicat'o  sculptor,  discusses  the  work 
of  Auguste  Rodin,  other  European  sculpture, 
and  Augustus  Saint-Caudcns  and  American 
sculpture.       Profusely    illustrated.      $">.00. 

THE  riNANCIAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  SO- 
CiETY.  Dy  H.  G.  Jloulton.  A  study  of 
tlie  financial  aspects  of  modern  society. 
Money,  credit  facilities,  and  our  financial  in- 
stitutions are  closely  interwoven  with  the 
entire  economic  organization.  They  should 
be  studied  in  this  relation  and  not  as  iso- 
lated  economic   agencies.     .?4.00. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  ACCOUNTING.  By  A.  0. 
M.  Hodge  and  J.  O.  McKinsey.  Designed 
to  help  those  who  expect  to  become  execu- 
tives or  expert  accountants  as  members  of 
the  organization  of  a  particular  business  en- 
terprise, rather  than  as  public  accountants, 
$3.00. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  SO- 
CIOLOGY. By  Kobert  K.  Park  and  Ernest 
W.  I'.urgcss.  Tins  book  is  based  on  tlie  be- 
lief thai  tlie  use  of  concrete  material  makes 
possible  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  sociolog.v  than  has  been  pos- 
sible witli  tlie  method  of  presentation  in  the 
past.  It  defines  and  illustrates  the  concepts 
and  principles    of    sociology.      $4.50. 

Unr   jiczu  descriptive   catalogue  ici"/?   he 
sent    upon    request. 


The  University  of  Chicago  Press 

5751    Ellis  Avenue       Chicago,  Illinois 


The  Secret  of  Being  a  Convincing  Talker 

How  I  Learned  It  in  One  Evening 
s,„,  ,:.,,  INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 

Upon  Request     311  Sixth  Ave.  New  York  City 


U.S.TaxExperts 
— Wanted— 


by  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  and 
by  900,000  incorporated  and  unincorporated 
firms  for  next  year's  tax  season.  Salaries 
and  fees  run  from  $5,0l0  to  $30,000  a  year 
and  more.  Attorneys,  accountants,  auditors, 
bookkeepers — any  man  with  a  fundamental 
knowledge  of  business — can  quickly  prepare 
for  work  in  Federal  Tax  Procedure  under 
the  direction  of  a  firm  of  Corporation  Legal 
specialists  having  many  thousands  of  clients. 
Our  training  service  is  used  in  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  International  Har- 
vester Co.,  U.S.  Rubber  Co.,  Johns-Manville 
Co.,  U.  S.  Tire  Co.,  etc. 

$5,000  Often  Saved 

We  teach  you  how  the  Income  Taxes.  Excess 
Profits  Taxes,  Capital  Stock,  Inheritance  Taxes, 
etc.,  work  together— \\ow  to  compute  ALL  the  \egBi 
deductions  the  tax  payer  is  entitled  to  Stud<nt3 
frequently  report  savings  of  56,000  to  $100,000.  You 
will  be  trained  at  home  for  the  same  standard  of 
proficiency  as  men  in  our  own  Service  Department. 

(Important — Our  Training  ServiceX 
is  being  used  with  amazing  cue-  1 
cess  by  executives  in  preparing  m 
their  own  Tax  Returns.  / 

Send  for  our  free 
booklets, 'The  In- 
come Tax  Expert" 
and  "Everyman's  Income  Tax."  Both  contain  in- 
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Our  Greatest  Victory 

{Continued  from  page  309) 

ton's  division  were  in  the  battle  line 
by  October  12  but,  beyond  taking:  most 
of  the  Bois  de  Consenvoye,  the  Blue 
and  Gray  Division  had  gained  little 
trround  for  the  German  fire,  sweeping: 
across  the  ravine  of  Molleville  Farm 
from  the  slopes  of  the  Grande  Mon- 
tapne  and  the  Bois  d'Etrayes,  east  of 
it,  was  so  terrific  that  it  eventually 
mowed  down  all  the  thick  underbrush 
in  the  Bois  de  Consenvoye.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  General  Bell's  lUinoisans,  the 
left  of  the  29th  had  also  strusrjrled 
ahead  on  the  11th  in  the  Bois  de 
Chaume  and  the  Bois  Piat-Chene. 
Projrress  northward  on  this  part  of  the 
front  jrrew  steadily  more  difficult,  how- 
ever, as  the  troops  to  the  riirht  swung 
eastward,  thus  exposing:  these  in  the 
two  woodlands  to  flanking:  fire  from 
the  mountain.  Nevertheless  the  33rd  Di- 
vision had  gained  the  ridg:e  running- 
down  from  the  mountain  toward  Sivry 
and  was  nearly  up  to  the  latter  village 
in  the  river  valley  when,  about  Octo- 
ber 21,  it  turned  over  its  sector  to 
General  Guerin's  15th  Division  of 
French  Colonial  Infantry,  which  had 
been  relieved  on  the  Woevre  front  to 
come  into  the  battle. 

General  Morton's  men,  remaining: 
in  line,  gradually  worked  their  way 
around  the  Molleville  Farm  ravine  and 
up  the  slopes  of  the  Grande  Montagne 
until,  on  the  morning-  of  the  2:3rd.  after 
a  heavy  artillery  preparation,  they 
made  a  strong  attack  in  conjunction 
with  General  Edwards'  26th  Division 
which  further  to  the  right  in  front  of 
Le  Houppy  Bois,  Belleu  Bois  and  the 
Bois  d'Ormont,  had  meantime  relieved 
the  18th  French  Division.  Near  their 
point  of  junction  the  two  divisions  con- 
quered the  ridge  in  the  Bois  d'Etrayes 
and  seized  the  important  German  ob- 
servatory on  its  crest,  holding  their 
gains  against  violent  counterattaclcs. 
The  New  Englanders  further  to  the 
right  also  made  a  handsome  advance 
but,  tho  they  succeeded  in  taking  and 
holding  the  nearer  woodlands  and  in 
entering  the  Belleu  Bois  and  the  Bois 
d'Ormont,  the  German  counterattacks 
were  so  desperate  that  they  were  driv- 
en back  from  these  elevated  spots 
which,  lying  close  to  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  hights,  gave  observation  to  the 
Germans  as  far  as  the  Meuse  and 
which,  if  lost  to  them,  would  serve  the 
Americans  equally  well  for  looking  out 
over  the  plain  of  the  Woevre. 

Thruout  the  24th  and  2.5th  of  Octo- 
ber the  101st  Infantry,  in  the  Belleu 
Bois,  and  the  102nd  Infantry,  in  the 
Bois  d'Ormont,  fought  a  stubborn  bat- 
tle against  a  hurricane  of  artillery  and 
machine  gun  fire  and  furious  counter- 
attacks. But  it  was  not  until  the  27th 
that  the  Belleu  Bois  was  finally  taken 
by  the  104th  Infantry,  while  the  Bois 
d'Ormont  remained  in  the  enemy's 
hands  until  November  7.  Meantime, 
General  Joseph  E.  Kuhn's  79th  Di- 
vision came  in  on  the  left  of  the  26th, 
relieving  the  29th  Division  and  taking 
over  a  part  of  the  sector  of  the  26th 
Division  so  that  the  latter  could  side- 
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Most  teeth  are  dimmed  more  or  less 
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darkly  coated. 

That  film  makes  teeth  look  dingy,  and 
most  tooth  'troubles  are  now  traced 
to  it. 

Millions  now  combat  that  film  in  a 
new,  scientific  way.  This  is  to  offer  a 
test  to  you,  to  show  the  unique  results. 

You  must  end  film 
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slip  to  the  right  and  relieve  General 
Belenet's  26th  French  Division  north 
of  Beaumont. 

Toward  the  close  of  October  the 
right  of  General  Claudel's  corps  was 
thus  advancing  in  a  general  northeast- 
erly direction  and  approaching  the  es- 
carpments of  the  Hights  of  the  Meuse 
on  that  side  while  the  divisions  of  its 
left  were  still  exerting  their  pressure 
northward.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
attack  the  artillery  cross-fire  on  the 
American  troops  west  of  the  Meuse, 
tho  not  entirely  eliminated,  had  been 
greatly  diminished.  It  is  hard  to  esti- 
mate precisely  how  much  the  general 
situation  of  the  German  armies  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  advance  in  this  quar- 
ter, but  in  his  memoirs  General  Luden- 
dorff  indicates  the  urgent  haste  of  the 
nieasures  which  they  were  taking  all 
along  the  Western  front  at  about  this 
period.  After  telling  of  the  German  re- 
tirement to  successive  rear  defensive 
lines,  he  says: 

Tlip  evacuatiou  of  tho  groiiiid  bt'liiiid 
tlie  iipw  positions  was  carried  (in  with 
all  spood.  Tho  raihv;i.vs  woro  continually 
worked  to  tho  utmost  limit  of  thoir  caii.i'- 
ity.  lOnormon.s  ni;is.sos  of  war  matcfiiii 
had  to  bo  doalt  with,  involvinj;  weeks  and 
iiionth.s  of  worlc.  I  hiid  gfoat  stress  on 
tlio  importance  of  thorough  preparation 
for  tho  destruction  of  linos  and  bridf-os, 
wliioh  could  not  b^it  have  its  otlect  on 
operations,  and  ni)on  the  removal  to  Oer- 
mauy  of  our  own  material.  I  contininilly 
discussed  with  the  chiefs  of  staff  the 
problems    of    evacuation    and    destruction. 

Further  in  the  rear  \yo  were  Avork- 

ing  liard  on  the  Antwerp-Muose  lino,  and 
I  had  it  new  line  surveyed  along  the  Ger- 
man frontier. 

Up  to  the  end  of  October  the  closest 
threat  to  the  main  German  railway 
line  paralleling  the  southern  part  of 
their  battle  front  was  the  advance 
east  of  the  Meuse.  Altho  after  the 
break-thru  of  November  1  on  the 
Meuse-Argonne  front  this  ceased  to 
be  true  and  altho  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  First  American  and  the  Fourth 
French  Armies  to  Sedan  then  rendered 
entirely  impracticable  the  Antwerp- 
Meuse  defensive  line  mentioned  by 
General  LudendorfF,  previous  to  that 
date  the  operations  of  the  17th  Corps 
constituted  the  most  serious  danger  to 
such  a  proposed   retirement  position. 

General  Claudel's  corps,  having  in 
line  from  right  to  left  the  26th  and 
79th  American  and  the  15th  Colonial 
Divisions,  did  not  participate  in  the 
general  attack  which  was  made  west  of 
the  Meuse  on  November  1.  But  on  the 
m-orning  of  the  4th,  concealed  by  a 
heavy  fog  and  well  covered  by  artillery 
fire,  General  Kuhn's  men  jfssaulted  the 
Borne  de  Cornouiller,  or  Hill  .378,  the 
highest  spur  of  the  Grande  Montague, 
while  General  Guerin's  Colonials  moved 
against  Villeneuve  and  Sillon-Fon- 
taine  Farms,  lying  at  the  top  of  the 
steep  slopes  running  down  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  Meuse  near  Sivry.  After  a 
hard  struggle  both  divisions  were  re- 
pulsed. They  renewed  their  attack, 
however,  on  the  next  day  and  both 
gained  their  objectives,  clearing  the 
summit  of  the  Grande  Montague.  Gen- 
eral   McMahon's    5th    Division,    on   the 
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riprht  of  the  3rd  Corps,  had  meantime 
crossed  the  Meuse  at  Brieulles  and  be- 
low on  November  4  and  was  sweepinj? 
eastward  up  the  wooded  hijrhts  north 
of  General  Claudel's  corps.  But  the 
enemy,  the  he  was  beinj?  rapidly  out- 
flanked by  General  McMahon's  men, 
held  with  determination  to  the  lines  of 
trenches  on  the  ridjre  next  north  of 
the  Grand  Montajjne,  about  Solferino 
Farm  and  Hill  ;}9S.  and  the  attacks  of 
the  American  and  Fi'ench  troops  on 
these  positions  durinR-  the  6th  were  all 
put  down. 

But  next  *iay  the  battle  was  more 
successful.  The  Germans,  after  a  bit- 
ter strujrgrle  lasting;  until  eveninjr,  were 
ejected  from  their  last  line  on  the 
hiphts  around  Hill  398.  Both  the  79th 
and  the  15th  Colonial  Divisions  then 
turned  the  direction  of  their  advance 
due  eastward  to  drive  down  the  slopes 
into  the  Woevre  plain,  while  further 
north  the  other  American  corps  were 
crossing  the  Meuse  and  advancing:  on 
the  axis  Lonsruyon-Longwj'  in  the  same 
general  direction. 

Rehabilitated  after  its  hard  bat- 
tle around  Romagiie-sous-Montfaucon, 
General  Hahn's  32nd  Division  was  in- 
troduced into  the  line  on  the  nig:ht  of 
November  8  between  the  15th  Colonial 
and  the  5th  American  Divisions.  Gen- 
eral Blondlat  and  the  staff  of  the  2nd 
Colonial  Corps  had  new  replaced  Gen- 
eral Claudel's  17th  Corps  staff,  which 
went  to  General  Bullard's  army.  With 
the  whole  battle  line  p^radually 
straightening'  out  from  the  ]\Ieuse  at 
Stenay  down  the  front  of  the  2nd  Co- 
lonial Corps  to  Beaumont  and  thence 
along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Rights 
of  the  Meuse  to  the  ^Tront  of  Gene^'al 
Bullard's  Second  Army,  the  divisions 
of  General  Blondlat  pushed  forward 
during  the  9th  into  the  low  ground 
ahead  of  them,  at  Pouvillers  and  Dam- 
villers  and  past  Flabas,  the  last-named 
village,  the  strongly  fortified,  falling 
to  General  Edwards'  men.  The  front 
now  lay  in  the  valley  of  the  little 
Theinte  River  with  no  more  organized 
German  positions  ahead  of  it  except- 
ing those  on  an  irregular  line  of  iso- 
lated hills  east  of  that  river,  chief  of 
which  were  the  Jumelles  d'Omes,  the 
Cote  de  Romagne,  Ccte  de  Morimont 
and  Cote  d'Orne.  All  were  in  the  sec- 
tors either  of  General  Edwards  or 
General  McMahon's  divisions  and  their 
troops  were  pressing  the  attack  and  on 
the  point  of  clearing  away  these  last 
obstacles  to  their  advance  into  Etain 
and  Spincourt  when  the  armistice  came 
into  effect  on  November  11. 

Before  concluding  the  narrative  of 
the  Meuse-Argonne  operations  of  the 
First  American  Army,  a  few  words 
should  be  said  concerning  the  offensive 
whose  opening  phase  was  begun  by 
General  Bullard's  Second  Army  on 
November  10;  an  offensive  which,  sup- 
plementing the  advance  of  General 
Liggett's  forces,  would  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  far-reaching  re- 
sults had  time  permitted  its  full  de- 
velopment. Anticipating  the  advantages 
of  an  extension  of  the  front  of  attack 
General  Pershing  as  early  as  the  first 
of  November  gave  detailed  instructions 
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Wm  U  DOUGLAS  SHOES 


ffflhe  best  known 
■  ■!  shoes  in  the 
world.  They  are 
sold  in  107  W.L. 
Douglas  stores, 
direct  from  the  factory  to  you  at 
only  one  profit,  which  guarantees 
to  you  the  best  shoes  that  can  be 
produced,  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and 
the  retail  price  are  stamped  on 
the  bottom  of  all  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is 
your  protection  against  unreason- 
able profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are 
absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for  the 
money  in  this  country.  They  are  made  of 
the  best  and  finest  leathers  that  money 
can  buy.  They  combine  quality,  style, 
workmanship  and  wearing  qualities  equal 
to  other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 
They  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers 
of  America.  The  stamped  price  is  W.  L. 
Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the  shoes 
are  always  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 
The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere  ;  they 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the 
highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  experi- 
enced men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy. 


CAUTION.— Insist  upon  having  W.L-Doug- 
las  shoes.  TTie  name  and  price  is  plainly 
stamped  on  the  sole.  Be  careful  to  see 
that  it  h£is  not  been  changed  or  mutilated. 


W.  Xi.  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over  9000  shoe  dealers 
besides  ourovvii  stores.  If  jour  local  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  take  iioofliermake.  Order  direct  from  factory.  Send 
for  booklet  tellinghow  toorder  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 

President 
.W.Ii.Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
5J      169  Spark  Street, 
Srocktoii,  Mass. 
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TABLETS 


BRONZE 

FREE  BOOK  OF  DESIGNS 

Jno.  "Williams,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry 

(Dept.  24.)  556  W.  27th  St.,  New  York  City 


The  New  Hardy  Dwarf  EdgiDg  and  Low  Hedge 


Originators  and  Introducers: 

v4..  The  Elm  City  Nursery  Company 
'^^k  Woodnnont  Nurseries 

Box  199  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Fall  planline  advised.      Send  for  Box-Bar- 
berry Folder  and  General  CHtalog 


20  POT  BULBS  25c 

1  Chinese  Sacred  Lily,  6  Now 
Parity  Kreesia,  2  Double  Rose- 
bud, 3  Buttercup,  2  Bowi  and 
6  Grand  Duchess  0xali3.  These 
20  bulbs  and  Catalog 

Mailed  for  25  cents 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcis- 
sus, Peonies,  Lilies,  Irises, 
Phloxes,  Hardy  PlanlSj 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Berries,  in 
great  variety  Also  splendid 
window  plants  for  winter. 
Seeds  for  Fall  sowing,  etc. 

Large  beaotifnl  Catalog  free 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Inc. 

Floral  Park.  N.Y. 


Made  to  your  measure,  payable  after 

received^with  the  clear  understanding 

that  If  the  fit  Is  not  perfect 

or  if  you  are  notEatisfiedin 

every  way,  if  you  are  not 

convinced  you  have  received 

a  fine,  hiRh  grade,  stylish, 

pcrfect-fittingtailcredBuit 

>  made  to  your  measures  and 

'    havesaved$15to$20,  you 

are  not  under  the  elight- 

est  obligation  to  keep  It. 

;p       Don't  hesitate  or 

'  feel   timid,  eimply 

Bcnd  the  euit  back,  no 

coit  to  you.  You  are  not 

out   one   penny.      Any 

money  yon  may  have  paid 

ua  is  refunded  at  once. 

SnMPLES  FREE 

Anymanyoung  or 

old  interested  in  Bav- 

„  money.whowantstodreBswellBndnotfcel  extrav- 
agant is  invited  to  write  ua  for  our  free  book  of 
Bamplea  and  faahions  explaining  everything.  Please 
write  letter  or  postal  today,  just  Bay  "Send  me  your 
saniDles"  and  get  our  whole  proposition  by  return 
main  Try  it— costs  you  nothing— just  a  postal,  get  the 
free  Bamplea  and  prices  anyway.  You  willlearn  some- 
thing important  about  dressing  well  and  saving  money, 

PARK  Tailoring  Company 

Dept.  395 Chicago.  ILL. 
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Business  Established  JSS.' 
Incorpornted  IWl 


Horace  S.    Ely  & 
Company 

Real  Estate 

Agents 

Brokers 

Appraisers 

21  Liberty  Street 
New  Yorl< 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 

CHARTERED  1836 

Capital   and   Surplus 
$10,000,000 

Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 
E.  B.  MORRIS,  President 


Build  Your  Own 


Business 

under  our  direct 
general  agency 
contract 


Our  Policies  provide  for: 

DOUBLE  INDEMNITY, 
DISABILITY  BENEFITS, 
REDUCING  PREMIUMS. 

See  the  nev«r  low  rates. 

John  F    Roche,  Vice-President 

The  Manhattan  Life 

Insurance      Con-ipany 
66  Broadivay,  Ne«v  York 

Organized  1850 


to  General  Bullard  for  an  advance  on 
Conflans  and  Briey.  This  advance  was 
not  to  be  executed  until  ordered;  mean- 
time General  Bul'.ard's  men,  as  they 
had  been  doing  ever  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  battle  between  the  Meuse 
and  the  Argonne,  kept  the  Germans  in 
their  front  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm 
by  vigorous  patrolling  and  formidable 
trench  raids.  Following  the  collapse  of 
the  enemy  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  and 
the  northeastward  sweep  of  the  First 
Army  across  the  river,  the  moment  ar- 
rived for  the  Second  Army  to  swing 
into  line,  pivoting  on  the  Moselle  north 
of  Pont-a-Mousson. 

General  Bullard,  as  before  stated, 
ordered  the  advance  to  commence  on 
the  morning  of  November  10.  At  the 
time  he  had  only  four  divisions  in  line 
on  his  fifty-kilometer  front,  but  five 
more  divisions  were  in  motion  to  rein- 
force him.  The  divisions  in  line  were  the 
92nd,  General  Charles  C.  Ballou, 
astride  the  Moselle  on  the  right;  then 
the  7th  Division,  General  Edmund  Wit- 
tenmyer,  extending  to  the  Rupt  de 
Mad;  then  General  William  H.  May's 
28th  Division,  reaching  to  a  point  narth 
of  Hatton-Chatel,  and  then  General 
Bell's  33rd  Division,  which  covered  the 
front  to  Fresnes-en-Woevre.  Prepara- 
tory to  an  immediate  increase  in  the 
number  of  divisions,  three  corps  staffs 
v/ere  already  functioning  under  the 
Second  Army;  General  Omar  Bundy's 
2nd  Corps  v/ith,  at  the  time,  the  92nd 
and  7th  Divisions  under  it.  General  C. 
H.  Muir's  4th  Corps  with  only  the  28th 
Division  under  it  and  General  Claudel's 
17th  French  Corps  with  only  the  33rd 
Division  under  it. 

The  plan  was  for  the  Second  Army 
in  its  advance  to  avoid  the  fortress  of 
Metz,  its  right  flank  passing-  to  the 
west  of  the  outer  defenses  of  the  place. 
On  November  14,  when  it  was  judged 
that  General  Bullard's  attack  would  be 
well  developed  and  making  pi'ogrcss, 
General  Mangin  with  the  10th  French 
Army  was  to  open  a  similar  attack 
along  the  front  southeast  of  Metz,  di- 
rected against  Chatcau-Salins,  the  val- 
ley of  the  Sarre  River  and  eventually 
the  Rhine.  General  Mangin's  offensive 
was  to  be  conducted  with  twenty 
French  divisions  while,  by  an  exten- 
sion of  the  right  flank  of  the  Second 
American  Army,  six  American  di- 
visions were  to  cooperate  with  him  in 
front  of  and  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Metz.  The  consequence  of  these  disposi- 
tions would  be  that  Metz  would  be  iso- 
lated and  surrounded  by  American 
troops.  As  the  enemy,  on  the  whole  line 
to  be  assailed,  had  only  about  sixteen 
depleted  divisions  of  inferior  quality, 
with  none  whatever  in  reserve,  this 
combined  attack  of  the  Second  Ameri- 
can and  10th  French  Armies  could  only 
have  resulted  in  immediately  throwing 
the  enemy  back  across  the  Rhine  not 
only  on  the  120-kilometer  front  of  the 
offensive  but  also  down  to  the  frontier 
of  Switzerland  thru  the  outflanking  of 
the  rest  of  his  defensive  line  in  the 
Vosges  Mountains. 

As  the  situation  developed,  General 
Bullard's  forces  had  only  time  to  make 
a  beginning.    The   Second   Army  front 


was  lying,  as  it  had  been  since  the 
close  of  the  St.  Mihiel  operation,  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  heavily  fortified 
Michel  Position  of  General  vcn  Fuch'^^ 
Army  Detachment  "C."  On  the  morn- 
ing of  November  10,  General  Ballou's 
colored  troops  pushed  forward  about 
two  and  one-half  kilometers  and  occu- 
pied a  large  salient  of  woodlands  and 
open  ground  which  the  enemy  had  long 
occupied  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mo- 
selle. The  7th  Division  advanced  thru 
the  rough  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rupt  de  Mad,  closely  approached  Rem- 
bercourt,  took  Mon  Plaisir  Farm  and 
stopped  in  the  edge  of  the  mats  o\ 
enemy  wire.  The  28th  Division  drove 
the  Germans  back  for  three  kilometer? 
on  both  sides  of  Lake  Lachaussee. 
bringing  the  whole  lake  within  the 
American  lines,  while  the  33rd  Di- 
vision, in  the  flat  plain  still  further  to 
the  northwest,  gained  from  two  to 
three  kilometers  and  took  the  villages 
of  St.  Hilaire,  Butgneville  and  part  of 
Marcheville. 

Beyond  the  left  flank  of  General  Bul- 
lard's army  as  great  activity  pre- 
vailed. General  Charles  J.  Bailey's  81st 
American  Division  and  the  French 
10th  Colonial  Division,  which,  as  the 
right  divisions  of  General  Liggett's 
army,  formed  the  link  between  it  and 
General  Bullard's  forces,  carried  out 
their  part  of  the  general  advance  by 
fighting  their  way  forward  into  the 
Woevre  plain  five  or  six  kilometers,  re- 
leasing several  villages  from  the  hands 
of  the  invaders.  Thus  at  the  hour  of 
the  armistice  General  Pershing's  Army 
Group,  with  thirteen  American  and 
two  French  divisions  in  line,  was  mov- 
ing forward  toward  Germany  on  a 
front  of  120  kilometers,  driving  thirty- 
six  divisions  of  the  defeated  enemy 
ahead  and  with  every  prospect  of 
shortly  reaching  the  Rhine  at  the  cost 
of  losses  which  would  have  been  slight 
in  comparison  with  those  which  had 
already  been  suffered. 

From  the  western  edge  of  the  Ar- 
gonne to  the  Moselle  between  Septem- 
ber 20  and  November  11,  twenty-three 
American  divisions  shared  in  the 
greatest  victory  American  arms  ever 
achieved  on  the  field  of  battle.  Of  these 
divisions  eight  went  into  line  twice  and 
one  went  in  three  times.  The  divisions 
were,  the  1st  (twice),  2nd,  3rd,  4th. 
5th  (twice),  7th,  26th,  28th  (twice). 
29th,  32nd  (twice),  33rd  (twice),  35th. 
37th,  42nd  (twice),  77th  (twice),  78th. 
79th  (twice),  80th  (three  times),  82nd, 
89th,  90th,  91st  and  92nd.  As  has  been 
previously  stated,  the  greatest  number 
of  American  troops  of  the  First  Army 
for  whom  supplies  were  provided  on 
any  one  day  was  896,000  on  October  6. 
To  this  should  be  added,  as  part  of  the 
First  Army  strength,  the  number  of 
French  troops  operating  under  its  or- 
ders which  i-eached  on  October  10,  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  of  the  French 
Mission  at  American  General  Head- 
quarters, a  total  of  138,300  men.  Thus, 
at  its  maximum,  the  First  Army  had  a 
total  strength  of  1,034,300  men.  Since 
these  figures  are  for  dates  previous  to 
the  organization  of  the  Second  Army, 
they    include    the    forces    which    later 
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came  under  the  commarnl  of  General 
Bullard.  No  exact  figrures  are  availablo 
for  the  strentrth  of  the  latter,  but  they 
probably  amounted  at  the  date  of  thi 
armistice  to  not  less  than  275,000.  If 
reconstituted  divisions  b?  counted  each 
time  they  returned  to  the  battle,  the 
total  cf  purely  American  troops  cn- 
gragred  durine:  the  whole  course  of  the 
operations  amounts  to  the  formidabk 
•  tiiiur?  cf  about  1,200.000. 

Bri<radier  General  Fox  Conner,  Chief 
of  the  Operations  Section  (G-3). 
American  General  Headquarters,  ha;- 
stated  that  thruout  the  course  oi" 
America's  participation  in  the  war,  "in 
the  defense  no  American  division  lost 
jrround  intrusted  to  it  except  locally 
and  then  only  for  a  few  hours  and  no 
American  division  failed  in  attack." 
This  statement  applies  with  particu- 
lar force  to  the  bitterly  contested  bat- 
tle of  the  ]\Icus3-Arc:cnne  and  the  fact 
just'fied  every  word  of  the  tribute  paid 
by  General  Pershing;  to  his  men  in  his 
General  Ordsrs  No.  203,  published  on 
the  12th  cf  November,  1918,  which 
read,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  oncmy  has  capitulatod.  It  is  fitt- 
ing that  I  adilress  niysolf  in  thanks  directly 
to  the  officers  and  sdhliors  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  who  by  their  heroic 
efforts  have  made  possibl;^  this  glorious 
result.  Our  armies,  hurriedly  raised  and 
hastily  trained,  met  a  veteran  enemy  and 
by  courage,  di.scirline  and  skill,  always 
defeated  him.  Without  comiilaint  you 
have  ondu"ed  incessant  toil,  privation  and 
danger.  You  have  seen  many  of  your 
comrades  make  the  supreme  sacrihce  that 
freedom  iray  live.  I  thank  you  for  the  pa- 
tience and  courage  with  which  you  have 
endured.  I  congratulate  you  upon  the 
splendid  fruits  of  victory  which  your 
heroism  and  the  blood  of  our  gallant 
dead  are  now  presenting  to  uur  nation. 
Your  deeds  will  live  forever  on  the  most 
glorious    pages   of   America's    history.  .  .  . 

Yankton,  South   Dakota 

Applepieville 

(Continued  from  page  365) 

to  this  ceaseless  labor,  if  these  women 
had  near  neighbors  to  chat  with,  movies 
to  go  to,  any  sort  of  easy  entertain- 
ment, to  say  nothing  of  time  to  rest, 
they  would  not  so  readily  fly  from 
home  to  the  grave  or  the  insane  asylum. 

Under  the  stress  of  all  these  diffi- 
culties the  farmer  is  grow-ing  discour- 
aged, and  it  is  being  forced  in  on  the 
public  mind  that  food  is  rather  an  im- 
portant factor  in   life. 

To  raise  food  we  must  have  farm- 
ers, and  farmers  must  have  wives. 

So  it  begins  to  look  as  if  it  was 
worth  while  to  do  something  to  make 
life  more  comfortable  for  the  woman 
on  the  farm. 

This  is  no  longer  an  academic  ques- 
tion; it  is  one  of  immediate  practical 
importance. 

The  general  cause  of  all  these 
ti-oubles  is   in   one  word — isolation. 

It  is  the  loneliness,  the  primitive  in- 
dividualism of  the  farm,  which  makes 
it  so  hard  for  women  and  children. 

It  is  hard  on  the  men,  too,  but  they 
have  some  little  contact  with  human 
life;  they  sell  their  products  to  other 
people  and  for  other  people;  they  have 
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The  Ethics 
of  Production 

Under  conditions  existing  in  the 
world  today  the  welfare  of  nations 
and  of  individuals  is  dependent  on 
a  return  to  adequate  production 
of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Forces  that  retard  production 
are  contrary  to  public  good  and 
those  that  increase  it  constitute 
constructive  effort  for  human  well- 
being. 

The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
in  New  York  employs  its  great 
resources  in  stimulating  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  staple 
and  necessary  commodities. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce 

in  New\brk 

Capital. Surplus  and  Undiyided  Profits 
Over  Fifty  five  Million  Dollars 


You  Know  at  Least  Ten  People 

who   would  be  very  glad  to  receive  a  copy   of 

The  Independent  with  your  compliments.    If 

you   will    send   their    names    and    addresses   by 

an     early     mail,     we     shall     send     the     copies 

promptly. 

THE  INDEPENDENT       311  Sixth  Avenue.  New  York 


Higher  Interest  Rates 

Owing  to  a  genoral  advance  in  interest 
rates,  wo  shall  for  a  short  time  at  least, 
be  alile  to  get  Seven  Per  Cent  for  our 
eustomers  on  First  MortS"Be  Lounn. 
Wo  Buggest  that  you  toko  iidvantace  of 
this  and  nrrnnge  to  take  Boine  of  those 
loans  at  the  higherrato.  Good  loana  are 
offering.  Write  for  Loan  Ust  I>o.  7 1  () 

Perkins  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas 


CHASTEHED   1853 

United   States  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


CAPITAL,  $2,000,000 


45-47   WALL  STREET 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  $14,616,928.30 


This  Company  acts  as  Hxecutor,  Administrator,  Trustee,  Guardian,  Committee,  Court  Depositary  and  in  all  othfr  recoijnizcd 
trust  capacities.  It  receives  deposits  subject  to  check  and  allows  interest  on  daily  balances.  It  lioldsand  inanages  securities  and 
oiher  property,  re  1  and  personal,  for  estates,  corporations  and  individuals,  and  acts  as  Trustee  under  corporate  inoriKaires,  and 
as  Registrar  and  Transfer  Agent  for  corporate  boncls^nd  stocks. 

nnWARn  W.  ?Iir.I  don.   President  charges   a.   EDWARDS,  As-l.  Secretary 

\\1LLIAM  M.   KlNtjSl.KY.  First  Vice- President  ROBERTS.  OSBORNE,  Asst.  Secretary 

WILLIAMSON-  I'ELI..   Vice-President  WILLIA.M  C.   LEE,  Asst.  Secretary 

WII.FUHD  J.  WORCESTER.  Secretary  THOMAS  H.  WILSON,  Asst.  Secretary 
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TSUSTEES 


WM.  ROCKEFELLER 
FRANK  LYMAN 
JOHN  J.  PHELPS 
LEWIS  CASS  LEDYARD 


JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Chairman  of  Board 
LYMAN  J.  GAGE  ARTHUR  CURTISS  JA.MES 

PAYNE  WHITNEY  WILLIAM  M.  KINGSLEV 


CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS,    I 
HENRY  W.  de  FOREST 


WILLIAM    STEWART  TOD     WM.   VINCENT  ASTOR 


OGDEN  MILLS 
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The  Rainy  Day 


We  all  hope  that  it  will  never 
come,  but  fortunately  most  of  us 
prepare  for  it  when  things  are 
bright  or  at  least   fair. 

Savings  well  placed  in  sound  se- 
curities will  protect  you  from  the 
uncertainties   of   the    future. 

Alay  we  make  suggestions  for  the 
investment  of  your  funds  and  ex- 
plain the  advantages  of  our 
Montlily    Installment    Plan? 

Write  today  for  89-LL 
No  obligation  incurred 


nuNHAM&n 

W^^       Investment  Securities  ^* 

43  Exchange  Place  New  York 

Telephones  8300-16  Hanover 


Learn  About  This  Nation 
Wide  Investment  Service 

INVESTORS"  Service  has  won  such 
wide  approval  in  the  Middle  West 
that  it  has  been  extended  to  a  nation- 
wide scope.  Investors  everywhere  can  now 
secure  from  us  the  cream  of  America'schoic- 
est  firstmortgage  industrial  and  real  estate 
bonds.  They  are  issued  in  denominations 
of  $100,  $500,  $1000— do  not  fluctuate  in 
value,  and  pay  a  liberal  interest  return. 

Write  for  our  booklet  explaining  these  safe 
inosslments  and  showing  the  responsihititx) 
and  successful  record  of  this  house.  Ask 
for  booklet  K-lOO 

INVESTORS 

SECUIUTIES  CORPORATIOK 

First  Mortgage  Real  Estate  and 
Industrial  Bonds 

3131  W.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
301  Columbia  Bldg.,    Louisville,  Ky. 


The  United  States  Life 
Insurance  Company 

in  the  City  of  New  York 

Organized    1850.      Non-Participating 
Policies       onlj'.         Over       I'orty-five 
Million   Dollars   Paid  to   Policyhold- 
ers. 
John  P.  Munn,  M.  D,  President. 

Good  territory  open  for  high  class,  personal 
producers,  under  direct  contracts  with  the 
Conip;i.ny.  Address  Home  Office,  277 
Broadway,    New    York    City. 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunitie-!  offered  there 
are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism.  Absolute 
safety  is  the  f1r.st  reciuJsite  and  ndetiuate  and  uni- 
form return  enually  iniportatit,  and  these  seem 
incompatible.  Aside  from  government  bonds,  the 
return  under  which  is  small,  there  is  nothing  more 
sure  and  rcitaui  tlian  an  annuity  with  tlie 
METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  Iiy 
w'lirli  (lie  inc(j|Me  guaranteed  for  a  certain  life- 
time is  larger  hy  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
efiual  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for  sav- 
ings, or  invested  in  securities  giving  reasonable 
safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  J.T.OOO  by  a  man  aged 
67  would  provide  an  annual  income  of  $623.00 
absolutely  bevnnd  (niestinn  of  doubt.  Tlie  Annuity 
nepartment.  METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY, New  VorU.  will  give  advice  as  to  tlie  return 
at   any  age,   male  or  female. 


dealings  with  those  who  sell  livestock 
and  machinery;  and  in  most  cases  the 
farmer  "goes  to  the  store"  more  fre- 
quently, and  has  more  and  longer  talks 
with  his  fellow  men. 

There  is  no  real  reason  for  our  iso- 
lated farms,  except  in  the  remote  and 
extended  ranges  and  ranches  of  the 
West. 

In  all  our  settled  states  there  is  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  prevent  our  adop- 
tion of  the  system  of  village  farming. 

This  is  no  novelty.  On  the  contrary 
it  is  the  method  employed  over  almost 
all  of  the  world's  surface. 

The  primitive  village  is  only  a  group 
of  huts,  without  any  collective  features 
save  some  central  "common"  or  mar- 
ket place,  or  a  church  of  some  sort. 

We,  in  the  life  of  today,  need  more. 

There  is  a  certain  minimum  require- 
ment for  normal  human  living  today. 
Let  us  measure  it  by  the  children. 

A  good  kindergarten  and  school  is 
required  for  the  right  rearing  of  chil- 
dren. How  many  families,  living  with- 
in close  walking  distance,  would  be 
needed  to  support  a  kindergarten? 

Children  are  a  permanent  class  in 
the  community,  but  a  very  transient 
one  in  the  family. 

To  keep  up  an  attendance  of  some 
twenty  little  ones  would  call  for  per- 
haps a  hundred  families. 

A  hundred  farms,  at  present,  even  if 
we  take  those  nearest  together,  lie 
straggling  over  a  wide  stretch  of  coun- 
try, "remote,  unfriended,  solitary, 
slow."  As  to  shape,  they  do  not  consid- 
er it.  Each  one  is  forced  to  be  a  self- 
supporting  unit  like  an  island.  It  must 
have  a  wood-lot,  to  furnish  fuel;  a 
pasture  for  the  cattle,  enough  meadow 
land  to  give  hay  for  winter  feed,  and 
enough  more  to  raise  whatever  the 
farmer  sells  to  buy  the  other  necessi- 
ties of  life. 

On  these  scattered  farms  the  men 
work  hard  and  long,  for  very  small 
pay,  and  the  women  work  hard  and 
longer,  for  no  pay  at  all.  Any  efficiency 
expert,  applying  the  rudiments  of  his 
science  to  this  economic  problem,  would 
utterly  condemn  it. 

Perhaps  they  own  among  them  an 
average  of  one  hundred  acres  apiece, 
ten  thousand  acres.  This  land,  as  a  pro- 
ducing agent,  is  pitifully  ill-handled. 
There  is  a  maximum  of  effort,  and  a 
minimum  of  result.  Each  of  the  hun- 
dred families  drags  out  a  laborious 
life,  over-burdened  and  under-supplied 
with  all  that  makes  for  the  joy  and 
stimulus  of  real  civilization. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  this  amOunt 
of  land  be  differently  arranged,  each 
farmer  retaining  his  individual  own- 
ership, of  the  same  number  of  acres, 
but  all  "pie-shaped,"  radiating  from  a 
common  center. 

It  is  this  center  which  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  to  the  women 
and  children. 

Here  would  be  a  "common"  or  park, 
with  a  band-stand,  seats,  and  shade 
trees;  with  a  playground  for  the 
younger  children,  with,  if  possible,  a 
bathing  pool  at  least  for  the  little  ones 
— every  child  has  a  right  to  learn  to 
swim. 

Around  this  would  stand  the  neces- 


sary buildings  to  meet  the  common 
needs  of  a  hundred  families,  some  five 
hundred   persons. 

A  school,  with  kindergarten  and  nur- 
sery, connecting  with  the  playground 
and  park;  a  church,  a  store  and  post- 
office;  and  that  great  necessity,  a  Com- 
munity House.  This  should  connect 
with  a  small  hotel,  and  model  kitchen, 
and  should  include  a  library,  a  good 
hall  for  lectures,  dances,  movies,  all 
manner  of  general  use  in  entertain- 
ment; and  also  ample  provision  for 
clubrooms,  for  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

Then  there  is  the  necessary  black- 
smith's shop;  there  should  be  a  well- 
supported  tinker  and  cobbler,  and  a 
first-class  cleaning  and  laundry  estab- 
lishment. 

Around  this  social  center  would  be 
the  hundred  homes  of  the  owners,  ar- 
ranged on  circular  streets,  with  pleas- 
ant gardens. 

Behind  these  private  homes  would 
stretch  the  private  farms,  widening  as 
they  went,  with  radiating  roads  and 
lanes  between. 

The  vegetables  and  small  fruits 
would  be  nearest  to  the  houses,  the 
larger  crops  coming  next,  and  the  pas- 
ture and  woodland  on  the  circumfer- 
ence. This  is  not  intended  as  a  rigid 
geometrical  design;  it  would  have  to 
vary  with  the  nature  of  the  land,  of 
course,  but  the  great  issue  is  to  have 
the  dwelling  houses  near  together,  and 
in  close  touch  with  social  conveniences. 

The  advantages  of  this  long  estab- 
lished system  of  "village  farming"  are 
not  yet  understood  in  our  country. 

We  are  so  set  on  "independence" 
that  we  would  rather  suffer,  starve  and 
go  crazy  alone  than  unite  for  our  com- 
mon advantage. 

Yet  the  very  spirit  of  this  same 
great  country  is  Union.  United  we 
stand  and  divided  we  fall,  just  as  truly 
in  economics  as  in  politics. 

So  long  as  each  family  has  its  own 
house  and  grounds  there  is  no  danger 
of  too  much  companionship;  and  so 
long  as  each  farmer  has  his  own  land 
to  work  as  he  chooses,  he  need  not  fear 
losing  any  of  his  individuality. 

But  farmers  as  well  as  other  men 
are  learning  the  benefits  of  organiza- 
tion. Such  a  group  as  is  here  outlined 
would  soon  find  the  advantages  of  hav- 
ing one  creamery  to  handle  their  milk, 
one  competent  selling  agent  to  market 
their  produce,  and  the  purchase  and 
use  of  expensive  farm  machinery  in 
common. 

Thejr  might  find  it  wiser  to  throw 
their  wood-lot  holding  together,  have 
the  whole  scientifically  forested,  and 
take  each  his  share  of  the  annual  out- 
put. If  this  gave  them  more  and  better 
wood  for  less  labor  why  should  they  ob- 
ject? 

But  the  basic  reason  for  adopting 
such  a  form  of  group  farming  is  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  women  and  children. 

At  present  a  hundred  farmei-s  require 
the  services  of  a  hundred  women  mere- 
ly to  do  the  housework;  and  usually  get 
more  than  that  out  of  them  too  in  labor 
with  the  poultry,  and  dairy  products. 
The  short-sighted  farmer  thinks  it  eco- 
nomical to  do  this.  He  never  measures 
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the  money  value  of  the  woman's  labor — 
because  she  is  not  paid. 

Yet  even  at  the  wajres  now  paid  to 
a  common  "char-woman,"  which  is 
three  to  four  dollars  in  our  cities,  the 
earning  power  of  the  most  ordinary 
woman  is  now  about  a  thousand  dollars 
a  year — "and  up." 

If  our  hundred  farmers  realized  that 
they  were  usinjr  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  labor  a  year,  in  their 
kitchens  and  poultry  yards,  they  would 
be  rather  horrified. 

It  need  not  take  a  hundred  women, 
nor  anything'  like  a  hundred  women 
to  do  this. 

With  organization,  specialization,  and 
proper  mechanical  appliances,  twenty 
or  twenty-five  women  could  do  the 
cooking,  with  hot  meals  delivered  to 
the  homes  in  "thermos"-like  contain- 
ers; the  cleaning,  laundry  work,  sewing 
and  mending,  and  nursery-governessing 
that  is  now  done  by  a  hundred,  and  do 
it  in  an  eight  hour  day. 

This  would  leave  seventy-five  to  spe- 
cialize in  other  work,  to  raise  vege- 
tables and  small  fruits  and  preserve 
them  for  the  market;  to  keep  bees;  to 
raise  poultry  on  a  paying  scale;  or 
whatever  industry  they  like  and  found 
practicable. 

With  congenial  w^ork  for  shorter 
hours,  with  their  children  having  the 
best  advantages  in  education,  with 
neighbors  and  friends  close  at  hand, 
with  easy  access  to  various  amuse- 
ments, we  should  soon  see  the  farmer's 
v.ife  thriving  and  happy. 

Admitting  that  our  inherited  preju- 
dices will  object  at  first  to  any  such 
organization  of  labor  among  women, 
the  business  sense  of  both  man  and 
wife  can  hardly  fail  to  see  its  advan- 
tages. The  organization  among  the 
men  will  somewhat  increase  the  family 
incomes,  but  that  of  the  women,  by 
freeing  seventy-five  of  them  for  pro- 
ductive industry,  could  add  something 
like  seventy-five  thousand  to  the  income 
of  that  group,  or  $750  a  year  to  each 
family. 

This  would  vary,  naturally,  according 
to  the  ability  of  the  woman,  and  the 
character  of  her  work,  but  whatever 
that  might  be  the  family  would  be  the 
richer,  not  only  by  what  she  earned, 
but  by  her  greater  health  and  happi- 
ness. 

Stronger,  happier  mothers,  better 
education  for  little  children,  a  pleasant 
and  stimulating  social  life,  and  a  larger 
income — are  not  these  things  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  a  few  pet  prejudices? 

Neiv  York  City 


Therp's  trouble   in   tho   Balkans. 

And  Poland's  in  a  mess. 
They're   fighting  now   in   Persia. 

And  everywhere.   I  guess. 

The  Greeks  are  fighting  Turkey. 

The  Irish  want  a  scrap. 
And  wars  and  fights  and  riots 

Are  spread  across  the  map. 

The  world   is   in   a   pickle. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  that, 
But  I  have  some  re;il  trouble. 

I've  got  to  find  a  flat. 

— New  York  Evening  Mail. 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Building,  51  Wall  St.,  New  York 


Chartered  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  1842 


Insures  against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation  Risk  and  will 

issue  policies  making  loss  payable  in  Europe,  Australia, 

New  Zealand,  and  Oriental  Countries 


During  its  existence  the  company  has  insured 

property  to  the  value  of   $32,804,754,598.00 

Received  premiums  thereon  to  the  extent  of 

I'aid  losses  during  that  period   $160,150,570.79 

Issued  certificates  of  profits  to  dealers $102,412,590.00 

Uf      which      there      have     been 

redeemed    $96,52.3,710.00 

Leaving  outstanding  at  present 

time    $5,888,880.00 

Interest  paid  on  certificates  amounts  to $25,206,690.15 

On  December  31,  1919,  the  assets  of  the  company  amounted  to. . 


$326,850,930.98 


$16,958,683.35 


The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the  assured  and  are  divided  annually 
upon  the  premiums  terminated  during  the  year,  thereby  reducing  the  cost  of 
insurance.  -..   . 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  issued  subject  to  dividends  of  interest 
until  ordered  to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  charter. 

CORNELIUS  ELDERT.  President, 
WALTER  WOOD  PARSONS,  Vice-President, 
CHARLES  E.  FAY.  2d  Vice-President, 
WILLIAM  D.  WINTER,  3rd  Vice-President. 
C.  STANTON  FLOyD-.J0NES,  Secretary. 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Three  Yea-  Six  Per  Cent.  Gold  Notes 
Due  October  1.  1922 

Coupons  from  these  Notes,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  October  1.  1922.  at  the  office 
or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York 
or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New  York 
at  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16  Wall 
Street.  q.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 

American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

A   dividend   of   Two   Dollars   per   share 

will  be  paid  on  Friday,  October   15,  1920, 

to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 

business  on  Monday,   September  20,   1920. 

G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 


THE  AMERICAN  BRAKE  SHOE 
AND  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

NOTICE   OF   DIVIDENDS   ON    NEW   PREFElUXEU 
AND    NEW    COMMON    STOCK. 

Tlip  Board  of  Dinntois  of  tlie  American  Brake 
Shoe  and  F'oundry  Conii)iui.v  has  this  day  declared 
a  (juarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per 
cent.  (\i/i'/c)  upon  the  new  preferred  stock  of  the 
comi)any  and  a  quarterly  dividend  of  One  Dollar 
($1.00)  per  share  upon  the  new  common  stock  of 
tlie  company,  said  dividends  to  be  payable,  in 
tlie  case  of  each  class  of  stock,  on  September  30, 
1920,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 
on  September  22,  1920,  and  tliereafter  to  the 
liolders  of  all  such  new  preferred  and  new  common 
stock  of  the  company  as  may  be  Issued  and  ex- 
cliansjed  for  preferred  and  common  stock  of  tlie 
company  authorized  prior  to  and  outstanding  at 
the  time  of  the  amendment  to  the  certificate  of 
incorporation   of    the   company. 

Cliecks  will   be   mailed. 

(JEORGE  M.   .TUDD,  Secretary. 
Dated,    New  York,   September  14,   1920. 

UNITED    FRUIT    COMPANY 

DIVIDEND  NO.  85 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  three  per  cent  (three 
dollars  per  share)  on  the  capital  stock  of  this 
Company  has  been  declared,  payable  on  October 
15,  1920,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close 
'jf   business   September   20,    1920. 

John  \V.   Damon,  Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC 

&    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY. 

A  Quarterly  Dividend  of  2%  ($1.00  per  share) 
on  the  PREFERRED  Stock  of  tliis  Company  will 
be  paid   October   l.->,   1920. 

A  dividend  of  2%  ($1.00  per  share)  on  the 
COMMON  Stock  of  this  Company  for  the  quarter 
ending  September  30,  1920,  will  be  paid  October 
30.    1920. 

Botli  dividends  are  payable  to  Stockholders  of 
record   as   of   September   30,    1920. 

H.     F.     BAETZ,    Treasurer. 

New   York,   September  18,    1920. 

RAY  CONSOLIDATED  COPPER  CO. 

25  Broad  Street,   New  Y'ork,  September  10,   1920. 
The    Executive    Conimittee    of    tlie    Ray    Consoli- 
dated   Co[)per    Company    has    tliis    day    declared    a 
quarterly    (listril)ution    of   $.2.j    per   share,    payable 

Septemlier    30,     1920,     will     l)e     paid    October    30, 
the   close   of   business  September   18th,    1920. 
K.    P.    SHOVE,   Treasurer. 

UTAH  COPPER  COMPANY 

25  Broad  Street,  New  York,  September  10,  1920. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  I'tali  Copper  Com- 
pany has  tliis  day  declared  a  quarterly  distribu- 
tion of  $1..'}0  per  share,  payable  September  30, 
1920,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business    Sei)teml)er    18,    1920. 

JOHN    RIIXJWAY,   Assistant  Treasurer. 

THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  CO. 
New  York,  SepteinlxT  l.'i,  1920. 
A  dividend  of  One  Dollar  and  Twenty-tive  Cents 
($1.25)  per  share  on  tlie  Capital  Stock  of  this 
(Jompany  has  been  declared  payable  November 
1st,  1920,  at  tlie  office  of  the  General  Treasurer, 
to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
October    1st,    1920. 

MILTON    S.     lURClER,    Ceneriil    TreasiinT. 


How  We  Improved  Our  Memory 
In  One  Evening 
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How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 
English,  Literature  and  History,  Civics  and 

Composition  Economics 


I.  Politicians! 

1.  What  does  the  author  mean  by  the  state- 
ment, "It  is  my  observation  that  our  poli- 
ticians, figuratively  speaking,  try  to  bur- 
glarize our  capitals"  ?  On  the  assumption 
that  burglary  is  a  crime,  write  a  para- 
graph giving  any  reasons  that  may  occur 
to  you  as  to  why  this  alleged  burglary  by 
politicians    is    not    considered    criminal. 

2.  Notice  the  subheadings.  How  do  they  im- 
prove the  text?  Suggest  other  subheadings, 
at  other  places  in  the  article. 

3.  "The  names  which  live  in  our  history  are 
nearly  all  the  names  of  men  who  went  forth 
to  serve  ideas  and  who  did  not  fear  to  ad- 
vance them  before  hostile  audiences."  Write 
a  paragraph  on  three  other  such  men,  com- 
paring the   ideas  espoused  by   each. 

II.  Applepieville. 

1.  What  is  the  style  of  this  article?  How  does 
the  author  gain  the  reader's  interest?  Give 
two  instances  of  the  principles  of  contrast, 
reiteration,    illustration. 

2.  "She  is  no  longer  contented  with  her  'lot.' 
She  thinks  that  'lot'  should  be  cultivated  to 
better  advantage."  Define  "lot"  as  used  in 
the  first  and  in  the  second  sentence. 

3.  Give  an  oral  recitation  on  the  form  of 
community  suggested  by  Mrs.  Gilman.  What 
points  of  similarity  has  it  with  a  pie?  Why 
is  the  article  headed  Applepieville?  Can 
you   suggest  other  titles  ? 

4.  "It  is  the  loneliness,  the  primitive  individ- 
ualism, of  the  farm,  which  makes  it  so  hard 
for  women  and  children."  Using  this  sen- 
tence as  the  point  of  departure,  write  a 
synopsis   for   a  short  story. 

III.  Planning    for    Tomorrow. 

1.  Give  five  reasons  stated  in  the  article  why 
"planning  for  tomorrow"  is  a  good  slogan 
for  the  United  States   Geological   Survey. 

2.  Give  a  resume  of  the  work  that  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  Survey  since  it  was 
established   forty   years    ago. 

3.  In  what  ways  do  the  problems  confronting 
the  Survey  today  differ  from  its  problems 
of   1879,   according  to   the  author? 

4.  Define  expansion,  insatiable,  equilibrium, 
geologist,    exploitation. 

5.  Write  an  exposition  on  why  "it  is  the  duty 
of  every  American  to  think  in  terms  of 
the  America  of  tomorrow." 

IV.  The  War   Bills. 

1.  Give  a  short  oral  explanation  of  the  state- 
ment, "The  war  was  fully  paid  for  on  the 
day    it   closed." 

2.  Define  the  following  words :  Repudiate, 
posterity,  psychological,  economic,  reim- 
burse. 

V.  Election  or  Elimination. 

1.  "Hate's  the  driving  force."  Write  an  essay 
or  a  story  with  this  statement  as  its  basic 
idea. 

2.  Who  is  Mr.  Dooley ?  Who  is  H.   G.  Wells? 

3.  Find  some  striking  examples  in  the  edi- 
torials or  cartoons  of  the  daily  papers  to 
fit  Mr.  Slosson's  description  of  campaign 
propaganda  "directed  a/iainst  something." 
Can  you  find  equally  good  examples  of  cam- 
paign  propaganda  that   "point  with  pride"  ? 

VI.  The  Story   of  the   Week. 

1.  List  the  important  events  of  the  past  week 
(a)  in  the  United  States,  (b)  in  foreign 
countries. 

2.  Give  a  short  talk  on  any  one  of  the  foreign 
topics  discussed  in  "The  Story  of  the 
Week." 

3.  Write  a  colorful  description  of  the  Com- 
munist uprising  in   Italy. 

4.  Explain  the  significance  of  Tom  Watson's 
nomination  as  Democratic  senator  from 
Georgia. 

5.  Pick  out  from  the  foreign  news  items  half 
a  dozen  names  that  have  been  made  famous 
in    literature. 

VII.  Come  With  Me  to  My  Garden   in  Spain. 

1.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  title? 

2.  Choose  one  or  two  of  the  best  bits  of  de- 
scription and  examine  the  technic  by  which 
the  author  succeeds  in  painting  word  pic- 
tures. Get  a  similar  effect  in  a  description 
of  some  scene   familiar  to   you. 

VIII.  Back   to   School. 

1.  What  form  of  writing  is  this  editorial? 
Why    is    it   effective? 

2.  Winte  an  entirely  different  editorial  on  the 
same  subject. 


I.  Science    and    the    Federal    Government — 

Planning    for    Tomorrow. 

1.  Under  what  Department  at  Washington  is 
the  Geological  Survey  ?  What  other  func- 
tions  has   this    Department  ? 

2.  By  what  clauses  in  the  constitution  is  the 
Federal  Government  authorized  to  under- 
take   scientific    research  ? 

3.  Suppose  the  budget  system  were  adopted 
by  Congress  and  you  were  required  to 
make  estimates  for  the  expenses  of  the 
coming  year.  About  what  percentage  of  the 
year's  appropriations  would  you  devote  to 
scientific  research  in  geology?  In  what  ways 
would  the  money  so  spent  increase  the 
wealth  and  taxpaying  capacity  of  the  na- 
tion ?  Can  it  be  considered  investment  as 
well  as   expenditure? 

II.  The     Campaign — Politicians.         As     Goes 

Maine.      Harding     Lauds    Railroad    Law. 
Cox  Among  the   Drys. 

1.  What  does  Mr.  Crowell  think  of  the  charge 
of  excessive  campaign  expenditures  ?  Do 
you   agree   that   this   is   a   false  issue? 

2.  State  the  issue  which  Senator  Harding  has 
raised  in   connection   with  the   railroads. 

3.  Why  is  neither  candidate  willing  to  cham- 
pion the  "wets"  ?  In  what  parts  of  the 
country  does  anti-prohibition  sentiment 
linger?  Why? 

III.  The  Primary  System — Some  Republican 
Straws.  Tom  Watson  Sweeps  Georgia. 
Suffrage   Connecticut. 

1.  Does  your  state  have  the  direct  primary? 
What  do  people  say  about  how  it  works  ? 
Does  it  add  to  the  cost  of  elections  ?  Does 
it  prove  a  check  on  the  "machine"? 

2.  Does  your  state  retain  the  party  "state 
convention"  ?   If   so,   how   was   it   chosen  ? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  woman  suffrage  has  had 
any  influence  on  the  results  of  recent 
primary   elections  ? 

4.  What  was  the  Populist  movement?  Com- 
pare it  with  the  Progressive  Party,  the 
Farmers'  Non-Partizan  League,  the  Farm- 
er-Labor Party,  the  Socialist  Party. 

IV.  Radicalism  in  Italy.  —  Communism 
Spreads  in  Italy.  Italian  Labor  Favors 
Communists. 

1.  What  reasons  can  you  find  for  the  spread 
of  radicalism  in  Italy  ?  Do  you  think  that 
revolution  will  go  as  far  as  in  Russia  ? 

2.  What  has  been  the  recent  attitude  of  the 
Italian  Government  towards  intervention  in 
Russia?  Why  was  the  American  note  on 
Russian  affairs  sent  to  Italy  ?  If  there  had 
been  syndicalist  outbreaks  in  France  as  ex- 
tensive as  those  in  Italy  what  effect  might 
it  have  on   French  foreign   policy? 

V.  Russian   Problems — Why   Not   Lithuania? 

The   Wrangel    Campaign.      British    Atti- 
tude Toward    Wrangel. 

1.  What  was  the  "Colby  note"  ?  What  princi- 
ples of  American   policy  did  it  lay  down  ? 

2.  Why  did  the  United  States  make  an  ex- 
ception in  favor  of  Finland,  Poland  and 
Armenia  in  withholding  recognition  from 
independent  Governments  which  have  brok- 
en away  from  Russia  ?  Can  you  suggest  a 
reason  for  this  policy  in  the  history  or 
geographical  position  of  these  three  States  ? 
What  parts  of  Armenia  and  Poland  were 
formerly   Russian  ? 

3.  On  an  outline  map  of  Europe  or  of  Russia 
shade  the  regions  under  control  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki.  Shade  the  regions  dominated  by  the 
armies  of  Wrangel.  How  does  the  war  in 
southern  Russia  affect  the  war  between  the 
Bolsheviki   and   the   Poles? 

VI.  The  American  War — Our  Greatest  Vic- 
tory. 

1.  Why  did  the  Germans  devote  so  much  effort 
to  the  attempt  to  take  Verdun  ?  Compare 
the  German  attack  on  Verdun  in  1916  with 
the  American  and  French  advance  from 
Verdun  in  1918.  Why  in  each  case  was  this 
portion  of  the  line  selected  as  the  most  im- 
portant  for   an    offensive? 

2.  If  the  Germans  should  start  a  war  of  in- 
vasion against  France  today,  without  pass- 
ing thru  any  other  country,  what  lines  of 
defense  would  they  have  to  conquer  to 
reach  Paris  ?  How  has  the  annexation  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  simplified  the  military 
problem   of  defending   France? 

VII.  Rural    Housing — Applepieville. 

1.  Compare  "Applepieville"  with  any  country 
village  you  know.  What  advantages  arise 
from  the  mere  shape  of  the  village  ?  What 
advantages  depend  on  community  buildings 
and  other  improvement*  ? 
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All  Old  Philosopher's  View  of 

the  League  of  Nations 

By  Benjamin  Old 

What's  this  here  League  of  Nations?  Tell 

you  what 
It's  oue  good   thiug  this  couutry   might  *a 

got 
From    out    the    hides    of    them    world-con- 

Querin'   l>nteli. 
Leastways  I   think  it  such. 

I  gives  no  tho't  to  high  falutin'  phrase. 

And  them  great  statesmen  quar'lin'  for 
the  praise 

They're  matehiu'  human  lives  'gainst  poli- 
tics, 

With  all  its  turns  and  tricks. 

I'm  one  of  them  the  books  calls  "pioneers" ; 
I  cros't  the  hills  for  gold  them  early  years 
And  lived  my  time  in  growiu'  miuin'  camps 
With  God-forsaken  scami)s. 

We  fit — as  every  man  will  fight  some  times, 
No   other    way    to    square    things    in    them 

climes, 
And    many    a    good    man    turned    untimely 

toes 
To  where  the  daisy  grows. 

"Pot  luck,"  we  calls  it,   when  he  hits  the 

skids. 
But  what  about  his  woman  and  the  kids? 
That's  it  I  Men's  alius  braggin'  'bout  their 

guns, 
God  sees  the  sufiferin'  ones. 

In  Jim's  saloon  one  bloomin'  hot  July 
Some    twenty    kilt    and   no   one    knew   just 

why. 
And  when  we'd  sobered  then  we  realized 
Twas  time  we  civilized. 

We  got  a  small  committee  to  begin 

And  swore  we'd  back  'em  up  thru  thick  and 

thin. 
They   tells  us  that   we   got   to   change   our 

aims 
Keep  off  our  neighbors'  claims — 

Stop  trigger  shootiu' — settle  up  our  "busts" 
Before    Tom     Smith — a     man     we    miners 

trusts. 
And  then  the  hardest — 'gainst  the  grain  it 

runs — 
We  must — stop  totin'  guns. 

Give  up  our  rights?  Give  up  our  guns?  Oh, 

Lord  '. 
There   was   some  yelpin'   when  we  got  the 

word. 
And    Henrv    Cabbage,    from    the    Old    Bay 

State," 
My  God  I  he  did  orate. 

And  yet  we  tried  it^'twarn't  just  perfect 

— no. 
But  a  perfessor  told  me  wunst  'twas  so 
That   our   small    camp    was   but    a   picture 

show'n 
Just  how  the  world  had  grown. 

I've  read  this  League  of  Nations  plan  and 

say 
It's  just  the  same — they  promises  to  stay 
On  their  own  claims,  stop  makin'  guns  and 

wait 
While  judges  arbitrate. 

That's    all?    Sounds    simple?    Most    things 

really  air, 
If  you  just  hunt  for  what  is  right  and  fair. 
And    good    men    don't   assert    their    rights ; 

if  so 
They^uit  on  what  they  owe. 
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This    Hiram   Johnson — he's   a   candi-date 
And  Borah  kind  of  thinks  he'd  fit  the  slate, 
And  Lodge — he  hates  old  Woodrow  man  to 

man. 
And  so — they  spoilt  the  plan. 

Eight  million  kilt  and  marched  to'rd  heaven 

or  hell. 
And    thirtv    million    wrecked    by    shot    and 

shell  I 
They  fought  for  peace — By  God,  some  day 

they'll  call 
The  men  who  spoilt  it  all. 

Remarkable  Remarks 

BoNAR  I>AW — I  would  much  [)refer  to 
say  nothing. 

Governor  Cox — The  issues  are  supreme 
and  rise  above  any  party. 

Winston  Ciiurciiill- — It  is  no  part  of 
my  duty  to  read  "John  Bull." 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — The  Repub- 
lican platform  is  a  hymn  of  hate. 

David  W.  Griffith — On  every  tongue 
in  the  world  are  the  words  "I  want  ap- 
l^reciation." 

W.  L.  George,  Novelist — I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  complete  equality  of  the  sexes 
will  ever  exist. 

Mary  Pickford  Fairbanks — We've  16 
Alaskan  dogs,  12  cats,  20  canaries,  a  Jer- 
sey cow,  and  6  horses. 

Otto  H.  Kahn — England  has  secured 
greater  advantages  from  the  Peace  Treaty 
than   any  other  nation. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr. — Franklin 
Roosevelt  is  a  maverick — he  does  not  have 
the  brand  of  our  family. 

Dorothy  D'ix — Nobody  has  a  heart  or  a 
soul  at  breakfast  time ;  these  are  organs 
we  develop  later  in  the  day. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Astor — Anybody  who 
expects  me  to  typify  the  "social  whirl" 
will  be  greatly  disappointed. 

Governor  Coolidge — The  people  who 
start  to  elect  a  man  to  get  what  he  can 
for  his  district  will  probably  find  they  have 
elected  a  man  who  will  get  what  he  can 
for  himself. 


New  Plays 


Welcome  Stranr/er,  a  good  comedy  by 
Aaron  Hoffman,  dealing  with  Jews,  Chris- 
tian Science  and  electricity.  A  combination 
that  (ieorge  Sidney,  in  the  role  of  Isadore 
Solomon,  makes  exceedingly  humorous. 
(Cohan  and  Harris  Theater.) 

An  Enemy  of  the  People.  Of  all  Ibsen's 
plays  this  is  the  one  that  nobody  can  call 
"obscure,"  "psychological"  or  "highbrow." 
Its  satire  is  plain  and  its  points  are,  un- 
fortunately, still  pertinent  wherever  the 
solid  majority  suppresses  the  truth.  (Lex- 
ington Theater.) 

Poldekin,  by  Booth  Tarkington,  lives  up 
to  the  author's  theory  that  the  cure  for 
Bolshevism  is  to  laugh  at  it.  Unfortunate- 
ly there  are  dreary  wastes  between  the 
laughs,  but  the  play  has  moments  of  real 
brilliancy  and  a  never  failing  charm  when 
George  Arliss  is  on  the  stage.  (Park 
Theater.) 
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The  one  instrument  that  plays 
\5ctor  Records  perfectly 


That  instrument  is  the  Victrola.  It  is  specially  made  to 
play  Victor  Records,  and  similarly  Victor  Records  are  made 
to  be  played  on  the  Victrola.  No  combination  of  substitutes 
will  enable  you  to  hear  the  great  artists  of  the  world  as  they 
themselves  have  chosen  to  be  heard. 

Victrolas  $25  to  $1500.  New  Victor  Records  demon- 
strated at  all  dealers  on  the  1st  of  each  month. 


Victrola 


REO.    U.    S.    PAT.   OFF. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Company 

Camden,  New  Jersey 


"HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE" 

BEG.    U.    S.   PAT.  OFF. 

This  trademark  and  the  trademarked  word 
'Victrola"  identify  all  our  products.  Look 
under  the  lid!     Look  on  the  label! 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


The  Way  to  Peace  and  Progress 

A  Message  from  the  Democratic  Candidate  to  the  American  People 

By  Governor  James  M.  Cox 


WHAT  kind  of  government  is  America  to 
have  for  four  years? 
That  is  the  real  issue  before  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  really  underlies  the  discus- 
sions that  have  taken  place  in  the  days  that  have  passed 
since  the  nominations  were  made  by  the  tv^^o  great  po- 
litical organizations. 

Are  the  American  people  to  have  a  government 
which  is  willing  that  America  shall  take  her  proper 
place  at  the  table  of  the  society  of  nations,  or  do  they 
wish  a  government  which  shall  desert  its  associates, 
make  a  separate  peace  with  Germany,  and  set  about  on 
a  career  of  an-ogant  dictatorship,  while  the  dark  forces 
of  the  world  make  real  peace  an  impossibility  for  an- 
other generation?  Shall  we  on  domestic  issues  appeal 
to  conscience  or  to  the  power  of  might? 

These  questions  are  raised  by  the  utterances  of  the 
two  great  partizan  organizations  and  still  more  definite- 
ly raised  by  the  candidates  themselves.  The  record  of 
both  is  known  to  the  country.  They  have  lived  in  the 
same  state  and  both  have  had  a  part  in  its  history. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  review  my  own  record  here  and 
I  shall  not  do  so.  It  speaks  for  itself,  and  tho  I  have  ex- 
perienced temporary  reverses  because  I  took  my  stand 
for  progressive  measures  and  principles,  I  am  well  sat- 
isfied with  the  permanent  record  that  has  been  written 
in  Ohio.  That  record  as  expressed  by  legislation  is  so 
well  established  in  Ohio  that  it  will  not  be  repealed,  it 
dare  not  be  repealed  by  any  set  of  officials  who  valine 
their  official  careers. 

I  mention  this  to  give  point  to  what  I  have  said 
about  the  issue — the  supreme  issue  in  this  contest. 
Senator  Harding's  course  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
gressive changes  in  the  state  government  gives  us  the 
bent  of  his  mind.  At  the  time  when  popular  distrust  of 
government  was  great  because  of  abuses  in  the  courts, 
he  referred  to  those  who  proposed  modern  changes  and 
reforms  as  "revolutionists."  It  has  always  been  the 
thought  of  the  people  of  Ohio  that  he  was  sincere  in 
this  statement  and  no  one  has  contradicted  this  view. 

When  legislative  changes  to  carry  out  the  mandatory 
reforms  which  the  people  had  voted  into  the  Ohio  con- 
stitution were  to  be  carried  out.  Senator  Harding  led 
the  opposition.  He  even  estab- 
lished a  weekly  newspaper  at 
the  Capital   in   order  that   it 
might  be  circulated  among  the 
members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly.   This    newspaper    de- 
cried the  legislation  to  require 
the  registration  of  lobbyists, 


Before  election  each  candidate  for  President 
of  the  United  States  will  present  in  The 
Independent  his  message  to  the  American 
people.  This  article  by  Governor  Cox  begins 
the  series 


and  it  opposed  the  workmen's  compensation  law  and 
every  progressive  piece  of  legislation  proposed.  It 
sneered  at  the  efforts  to  bring  about  better  conditions 
in  the  schools  and  it  scoffed  at  prison  reform.  In  truth, 
there  was  not  a  single  departure  proposed  which  it  did 
not  ridicule. 

Doubtless  its  work  was  a  factor  in  the  elevation  of 
Senator  Harding  to  his  present  position  and  to  the  tem- 
porary reverse  sustained  by  the  progressive  forces  in 
Ohio.  But  the  utterances  which  were  contained  in  the 
publications  could  not  be  repeated  by  Senator  Harding 
today  without  his  being  regarded  as  lacking  in  mental 
equipoise.  The  point  to  this  is  that  he  was  so  entirely 
given  over  to  reaction  that  the  reactionary  forces  of 
today  would  find  him  too  far  behind  them.  But  while 
the  statements  of  those  days  are  no  longer  made,  the 
spirit  that  prompted  them  still  lives  in  the  candidate 
for  President.  It  has  assumed  a  different  form.  That 
is  all. 

Partizan  rancor  and  bitterness  were  responsible  for 
the  framing  of  the  opposition  of  the  senatorial  oligarchy 
to  the  Peace  Treaty  and  Senator  Harding  was  docile 
under  its  direction.  He  did  not  even  utter  a,  protest 
against  the  attempts  of  this  band  when  it  was  seeking 
to  undermine  the  standing  of  America  before  the 
world. 

Of  very  necessity  a  cry  has  been  raised  to  deceive 
and  that  cry  has  been  shouted  with  flagrant  insincerity 
to  all  the  world.  American  nationality  is  at  stake,  said 
the  enemies  of  the  League  of  Nations.  American  sov- 
ereignty will  be  surrendered,  was  another  sentiment 
expressed.  And  those  who  uttered  these  cries  knew 
that  they  were  false  and  wilfully  so. 

American  nationality  will  be  scrupulously  guarded 
under  the  League  of  Nations  and  honestly  and  proper- 
ly so.  Americans  who  have  made  sacrifices  to  sustain 
the  American  honor  will  see  that  it  is  so.  And  nearly  a 
score  and  a  half  of  other  nations  which  have  entered  the 
League  will  guard  their  own  nationality  as  rigorously 
as  do  we.  Friendship  and  amity  among  the  nations  will 
teach  each  to  respect  the  other's  rights. 

The  inner  reason  which  motivates  those  who  raise 
this  cry  is  simple.  They  are  true  disciples  of  Prussian- 
ism  and  their  arguments,  re- 
duced to  simple  terms,  have  a 
strange  similarity  to  those 
advanced  by  the  junkers  in  ex- 
planation and  justification  of 
their  policy. 

This  brings  me  to  a  short 
analysis   of   the   various   ele- 
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ments  that  have  opposed  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  ele- 
ments of  which  those  who  have  been  sponsor  for  and 
have  directed  the  utterances  of  Senator  Harding  and 
his  associates  have  sought  to  take  full,  even  if  question- 
able, advantage. 

The  largest  single  element  is  the  frankly  disloyal.  It 
it  composed  of  those  who  were  pro-German  before  the 
war,  pro-German  when  the  acts  of  the  Kaiser's  Gov- 
ernment made  it  impossible  that  we  remain  neutral,  and 
pro-German  during  the  war.  I  have  had  experience  with 
the  class  in  the  Liberty  loan,  War  Savings  Stamps,  food 
conservation,  Red  Cross  and  other  activities.  If  there 
is  a  community  in  Ohio  in  which  anti-treaty  sentiment 
is  militant  that  communty  is  one  in  which  we  had 
trouble  in  organization  of  the  various  things  that  were 
necessary  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  My  travels  have 
disclosed  that  this  is  true  of  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  I  make  this  observation  with  shame. 

Then  there  is  the  element  which  does  not  believe  that 
various  racial  entities  have  attained  the  ideal  under  the 
Treaty.  The  sympathy  which  does  not  divide  allegiance 
may  be  forgiven,  but  that  which  challenges  true  faith 
and  allegiance  is  questionable  in  peace  time  and  treason 
in  war.  It  will  be  understood  in  good  time  that  the 
League  of  Nations  Covenant  provides  a  method  for 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  council  and  the  assem- 
bly provided  by  the  League  the  grievances  of  peoples 
who  are  qualified  for  self-government  and  have  not  yet 
attained  it.  Any  nation,  Ireland,  Egypt,  China,  or  any 
other  may  be  heard  under  this  provision. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  second  element  which  has 
been  mentioned  should  associate  its  fortunes  with  the 
first,  either  purposely  or  by  chance.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  third  element  which  I  shall  mention  should 
employ  the  first  for  its  purposes  for  it,  like  the  Kaiser- 
ites  of  Berlin,  knows  no  difference  between  right  and 
wrong.  This  is  the  element  of  munition  makers  and 
those  who  expect  to  fatten  on  the  profits  of  discord.  It 
is  represented  by  the  war  profiteers,  the  powder  mak- 
ers and  those  who  would  subvert  patriotism  to  gain. 
Has  it  struck  the  discernment  of  the  people  that  every 
single  one  of  the  representatives  of  these  forces  that 
profit  by  chauvinism  have  already  aligned  itself  with 
the  junker  candidate  for 
President? 

A  fourth  element  opposed  to 
the  Treaty  is  that  of  the  radi- 
cal Socialistic  or  Communistic 
forces.  Its  reasons  for  adher- 
ence to  the  Moscow.  Interna- 
tionale is  plain.  Pretending  to 
represent  the  cause  of  inter- 
national  brotherhood,  its 
members  have  upheld  the 
cruelties  and  barbarities  of 
the  Bolsheviki  regime,  and 
are  hostile  to  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  forces  of  civ- 
ilization to  form  a  compact 
for  mutual  protection.  They 
reason,  and  I  fear  they  reason 
rightly,  that  another  war 
would  destroy  civilization  it- 
self and  they  might  come  to 
control  as  they  have  done  in 
Russia. 

There  has  not  been  included 
herein  the  smaller  groups  of 
persons  who  are  fearful  that 
America  will  recognize  that 
isolation  is  no  longer  possible. 
It  is  a  sentiment  credible  in 


Paul  Thompson 

We  ar^  thinking  in  terms  of  tomorrow  while  our  adver- 
saries go  back  to  the  days  of  yesterday — Governor  Cox 


the  remote  mountains  of  the  South  to  which  modern 
communication  and  means  of  transport  have  not  pene- 
trated, but  it  is  a  feeling  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  among  a  people  who  have  felt  the  grip  of  world 
movements  in  the  pains  and  triumphs  of  the  past  few 
years. 

I  have  spoken  with  a  great  deal  of  frankness  about 
the  forces  which  make  for  rejection  of  the  Treaty  and, 
doubtless  aside  from  the  obviously  disloyal,  containing 
many  who  believe  themselves  to  be  as  good  patriots  as 
those  who  with  heart  and  hand,  and  mind  and  tongue, 
and  even  with  life  itself,  sought  to  work  out  the  great 
conception  of  war  banished  from  the  earth. 

It  was  not  surprising  to  me  that  those  who  attempt- 
ed to  turn  these  forces  to  partizan  advantage  in  this 
campaign  hoped  to  fortify  their  chances  with  an  enor- 
mous campaign  fund.  I  sensed  this  more  than  a  year 
ago  and  gave  solemn  warning  of  what  was  to  happen. 
But  those  who  had  determined  upon  their  course  be- 
lieved that  the  matter  could  be  kept  from  public  knowl- 
edge until  the  election  was  over  and  then  it  could  be 
laughed  down.  They  boldly  prepared  their  career  of 
money-getting,  stopping  at  nothing,  and  when  the  evi- 
dence against  them  was  produced,  there  was  dismay  in 
their  camp — but  dismay  only  that  the  truth  was  found 
out — in  part  at  least. 

The  -complete  facts  will  come  to  light  in  the  course 
of  this  campaign,  and  the  American  people  will  know 
the  truth,  if  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be  told  them.  Every 
fact  that  I  have  shall,  in  all  frankness,  be  given  them. 
There  will  be  nothing  concealed,  and  the  Senatorial 
committee  conducting  the  inquiry  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  this  crim- 
inal cabal  which  has  been  at  work.  Developments  will 
continue  during  the  campaign. 

And  now  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  to  you  who  are 
not  of  the  money-givers.  Granted  that  you  honestly  be- 
lieve in  the  type  of  reaction  represented  by  our  op- 
ponents, what  will  be  your  fate  if  victory  is  theirs?  You 
have  the  lesson  and  experience  of  other  years  before 
you.  Services  are  little  valued  in  money  campaigns.  The 
ideal  begins  with  and  ends  with  the  dollar.  Nothing 
else  counts.  You  may  help  in  every  way  by  giving  your 

time  and  your  thought  to  the 
campaign  of  the  Republican 
candidate.  Senator  Harding. 
But  when  preferment  is  to  be 
determined  or  when  policies 
are  to  be  determined,  you  will 
find  the  check-book  man  will 
be  preferred.  His  voice  will  be 
heard  and  his  wishes  met 
while  others  stand  in  the  out- 
side reception  room  at  the 
White  House.  Senator  Hard- 
ing has  undergone  reproach 
of  conscience  for  these  men 
and  they  have  for  him,  and 
between  him  and  the  group 
who  have  yielded  their  check- 
books is  a  bond  of  sympathy 
and  affection  and  of  mutual 
understanding  that  those  who 
are  not  large  contributors 
cannot  pierce.  You  may  link 
your  fortunes  to  his  but  he 
cannot  link  his  to  yours.  That 
is  impossible.  I  address  this 
especially  to  young  men  for 
these  records  now  made  or 
soon  to  be  made  will  be  re- 
mem-  [Continued  on  page  28 
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The  Shop   Committee  of  the   Nunn.  Bush  &   Weldon    Shoe  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  discussing  the  pros  and 

consi  of  a  department's  grievances 

The  Shop  Committee  in  Control 

By  Professor  John  R.  Commons  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 

In  collaboration  with  A.  P.  Haake,    0.     F.     Carpenter,     Malcolm   Sharp, 
Jennie  McMullin  Turner,  Ethel  B.  Dietrich,  Jean  Davis,  John  A.  Commons 


THE  chairman  of  the  shop  committee  was  for- 
merly the  acting  business  agent  of  the  shoe 
workers'  union.  After  the  disastrous  strike 
of  1914  this  was  the  only  shoe  factory  that 
would  hire  him.  Now  he  is  the  business  agent  of  his 
"shop  union."  He  is  elected  by  the  employees  and  paid 
by  them  the  same  wages  that  he  had  been  earning  at 
the  bench.  He  has  his  private  office,  gives  all  his  time 
to  grievances  and  shop  management,  works  under  the 
direction  of  a  shop  committee  also  elected  by  the  em- 
ployees. 

A  foreman  comes  in  with  a  discharge  slip.  A  boy  had 
poured  a  can  of  oil  into  a  batch  of  cement.  His  discharge 
had  been  approved  by  the  Joint  Council,  the  highest 
authority  in  the  shop,  composed  of  four  representatives 
of  the  company  and  four  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployees. But  the  boy  cannot  be  discharged  unless  that 
business  agent  of  the  employees  0.  K.'s  the  discharge 
slip.  He  hesitates,  makes  inquiries,  flatly  refuses.  The 
foreman  is  surprised,  chagrined,  "beats  it." 

The  facts  were  there.  The  boy  had  committed  the  of- 
fense two  months  before.  The  foreman  had  not  dis- 
charged him  then  but  had  waited  two  months,  until  he 
did  not  need  him.  The  business  agent  of  the  employees 
did  not  approve  that  style  of  discipline. 

A  new  employee  is  hired  by  the  company's  employ- 
ment department  and  put  to  work.  He  cannot  continue 
at  work  unless  he  joins  the  shop  union  and  pays  the 
dues.  But  he  cannot  join  the  union  unless  the  chairman 
and  the  employees  approve.  So  he  is  sent  to  the  chair- 
man for  an  interview.  The  chairman  usually  knows 
whether  he  has  been  a  "scab"  or  a  professional  trouble- 
maker. He  has  had  experience  with  such.  So  he  tells 
the  new  employee  there  is  no  chance  for  him  in  the  fac- 
tory. Or,  he  tells  him  that  he  can  go  to  work  and  ex- 
plains to  him  the  advantages  of  the  shop  union  and 
why  he  should  be  a  member  and  pay  the  dues. 

Thus  the  business  agent,  along  with  the  shop  com- 
mittee, has  the  last  word  in  hiring  and  firing. 


This  government  by  employees  did  not  drop  down 
suddenly.  It  was  not  a  brilliant  thought  of  the  Nunn, 
Bush  &  Weldon  Shoe  Company  of  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee. It  was  not  thrown  at  the  employees  without 
previous  notice.  It  was  not  fought  for  and  won  by  them 
to  make  the  shop  safe  for  democracy.  It  was  not  a 
struggle  for  power.  It  just  growed,  like  Topsy  and  the 
British  constitution.  It  has  taken  seven  years  to  reach 
its  present  shape,  but  it  keeps  on  growing — rapidly. 
You  have  to  visit  it  at  least  once  in  three  months,  or 
else  you  will  be  talking  about  history  instead  of  a  live 
up-to-the-minute  representative  democracy. 

Seven  years  ago  Mr.  H.  L.  Nunn,  general  manager 
of  the  company,  did  all  of  the  hiring  and  firing.  The 
firm  was  rapidly  expanding.  Superintendents  and  fore- 
men got  between  him  and  the  workers.  It  occurred  to 
him  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  organize  the  older 
employees  and  give  them  a  voice  in  affairs  that  con- 
cerned them.  The  older  ones  took  to  it.  They  organ- 
ized the  Nunn-Bush  Cooperative  Association.  Mem- 
bership was  limited  to  those  who  had  been  with  the 
company  three  years  or  longer.  The  "board  of  directors" 
— not  of  the  corporation  but  of  the  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation— was  equally  divided,  three  appointed  by  the 
company,  three  elected  from  the  association  by  its 
members. 

The  general  manager  of  the  company  turned  over  to 
this  board  the  right  to  discharge  any  member  of  the 
association,  as  well  as  the  settlement  of  all  grievances 
affecting  any  member.  If  the  board  could  not  agree  the 
case  was  to  be  settled  by  arbitration. 

The  board  soon  discovered  that  it  was  not  big  enough. 
There  were  twelve  departments  in  the  factory,  but 
only  three  could  find  representation  on  the  board.  So  a 
new  board  was  created — a  grievance  committee.  The 
board  of  directors  of  the  association  appointed  this 
grievance  committee  of  twelve  members,  one  from  each 
department.  The  grievance  committee  could  only  in- 
vestigate and   recommend.   It  investigated  grievances. 
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made  findings  of  fact,  then  made  its  recommendations 
to  the  board  of  directors. 

The  next  step  in  constitutional  history  was  the  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage.  Only  members  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Association  vote  for  the  employee  representatives 
on  the  Joint  Council. 

After  a  short  experience  the  membership  was  en- 
larged by  admitting  employees  after  two  years'  service, 
instead  of  three.  Then,  after  a  little  more  experience, 
it  was  reduced  to  one  year.  Then,  an  attack  from  the 
outside  convinced  them  that  they  must  admit  every 
regular  employee  to  membership  in  the  association. 

The  United  Shoe  Workers,  a  seceding  union  from  the 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  of  America,  began  organizing 
one  of  the  departments.  About  a  dozen  of  the  forty 
employees  in  that  department  had  signed  up.  They  were 
the  more  recent  employees  not  eligible  to  the  associa- 
tion. The  situation  became  acute.  A  meeting  of  that  de- 
partment was  called.  Each  side  presented  its  case.  The 
decision  was  reached  to  remain  with  the  association. 
So  the  suffrage  was  widened  to  admit  all  employees 
who  might  otherwise  be  admitted  to  the  United  Shoe 
Workers'  Union. 

It  was  before  this  trouble  that  Louis  Karl,  formerly 
the  acting  business  agent  of  the  union,  found  employ- 
ment in  the  shop  and  membership  in  the  Cooperative 
Association,  altho  retaining  his  membership  in  the 
Shoe  Workers'  Union. 

The  extension  of  the  suffrage  was  followed  by  a  re- 
vision of  the  constitution.  The  old  "board  of  directors" 
of  six  members  now  gave  way  to  a  "Joint  Council"  of 
eight  members — four  company  appointees,  four  em- 
ployee representatives,  the  latter  elected  by  all  the  em- 
ployees. 

Much  more  important  was  the  change  in  the  griev- 
ance committee.  The  former  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  board  of  directors.  The  new  one  was  elected  by 
the  employees.  Each  of  the  twelve  departments  elects 
separately  its  representative  on  the  grievance  commit- 
tee of  twelve.  The  grievance  committee  now  becomes 
a  House  of  Representatives  and  its  name  is  changed  to 
shop  committee. 

The  next  step  was  evidently  for  this  shop  committee 
to  take  over  power  from  the  Joint  Council.  The  shop 
committee  represents  solely  the  employees,  elected  by 
departments.  The  Joint  Council  is  equally  divided  be- 
tween employer  and  employees,  the  latter  elected  by 
the  whole  shop. 

The  shop  committee  began  to  grow  in  several  direc- 
tions. It  added  a  chairman,  nominated  by  itself,  elected 
and  paid  by  the   employees.   This   is   Louis   Karl,   the 
■  business  agent.   Karl  presides  at  all  meetings   of  the 

shop  committee. 
H  e  personally 
investigates  a  1 1 
grievances  i  n 
the  factory, 
takes  them  up 
with  the  fore- 
man or  superin- 
tendent, and  in 
this  way  settles 
80  per  cent  of 
the  grievances. 
He  investigates 
wages  and  hours 
in    other    shops. 


The  company  gives  him  access  to  every  part  of  the  fac- 
tory and  all  its  records  and  books.  He  is  a  bureau  of 
investigation  and  statistics  for  the  shop  committee 
and  the  employees. 

But  the  shop  committee  finds  itself  too  bulky  to 
handle  all  the  grievances.  So  the  next  step  was  to  ap- 
point an  "investigating  committee,"  composed  of  its 
chairman,  the  representative  from  the  department 
where  the  trouble  arises  and  three  others  from  its  own 
membership.  Karl  is  chairman  also  of  this  investigat- 
ing committee.  He  brings  before  it  any  of  the  troubles 
he  has  not  been  able  to  settle  directly  with  the  fore- 
man, superintendent,  or  general  manager.  The  commit- 
tee notifies  both  sides  to  appear  and  present  their  re- 
spective sides  of  the  controversy.  Here  the  dissatisfied 
worker  is  not  afraid  to  express  himself.  Karl  tells  him 
to  forget  his  "grammar"  and  tell  the  committee  just 
what  his  trouble  is  and  what  he  thinks  about  it. 

Seldom  is  a  matter  seriously  contested.  Before  the 
investigating  committee  recently  a  small  group  of  em- 
ployees asked  an  increase  in  pay  and  submitted  what 
they  claimed  were  the  "facts"  to  the  committee.  The 
company  took  issue  on  these  "facts."  The  committee 
had  previously  gathered  information  which  conflicted 
with  the  statements  of  the  complainants.  It  concluded 
that  here  was  a  bald  attempt  to  deceive  them.  It  sent 
back  the  reply:  "If  you  want  this  committee  to  repre- 
sent you,  you  must  tell  the  truth." 

The  investigating  committee  completes  its  work  on 
Wednesday,  reports  its  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  shop  committee  of  twelve  which  meets  on  Thurs- 
day at  4  o'clock. 

Here  Karl  again  is  chaii-man.  The  shop  committee 
may  also  take  testimony  if  it  wishes.  One  of  the  best 
workmen  had  been  transferred  to  a  new  job  with  the 
understanding  that  he  would  receive  the  same  pay  by 
the  week.  After  several  months  he  showed  no  improve- 
ment. The  company,  suspecting  that  he  was  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation,  appeared  before  the  shop  com- 
mittee and  asked  permission  to  substitute  a  piece  rate. 
The  worker  stated  that  he  would  have  his  own  price  or 
quit.  The  committee  decided  against  him  and  he  quit. 

One  of  the  representatives  of  the  shop  committee  re- 
ports that  two  workmen  in  his  department  wanted 
"more  money."  The  committee  voted  to  investigate  this 
claim.  The  next  Thursday  the  same  representative  re- 
ports two  or  three  others  in  the  same  department  who 
had  asked  him  to  get  them  a  "raise."  This  time  the 
committee  decided  to  investigate  the  entire  wage  scale 
in  that  department,  and  agreed  that  it  was  their  busi- 
ness to  do  justice,  not  merely  for  those  who  had  the 
"nerve  to  kick,"  but  for  everybody.  So  they  instruct 
Karl  and  the  in- 
vestigating com- 
mittee to  find 
out  what  the 
other  shoe  fac- 
tories* are  pay- 
ing for  the  same 
kind  of  work. 
They  reason 
that  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  ask 
the  company  to 
pay  wages  that 
would  [Contin- 
ued on  page  33 


H.  L.  Nunn,  the  General  Manager,  who 

used   to   do   all  the   hiring   and   firing, — 

now    done   by   the   business   agent   along 

with  the  shop  committee 


Next    Month- — Lizzie    Likes 
Her  Job 


Louis  Karl,  business  agent,  chairman  of 
the  shop  committee,  chairman  of  the  in- 
vestigating committee,  and  settler  of  80 
percent,  of  the  grievances  in  the  factory. 


Our  Most 

American 

City 

Bv* 

Chester  T.  Crow  ell 


OF  all  the  cities  along  the 
eastern  seaboard  I  think 
Philadelphia  has  the 
most  "class" — to  use  an 
expressive  slang  phrase.  Since 
departing  from  my  Texas 
prairies  last  November  I  have 
seen  all  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
East — and  I  like  them.  Readers 
of  The  Independent  will  recall 
my  observation  that  the  Boston 
of  tradition  is  somewhat  sub- 
merged by  the  tidal  waves  of  im- 
migration. New  York  is  a  collec- 
tion of  clans,  races,  nationalities,  and  religions.  Buffalo 
Bill  used  to  have  a  feature  in  his  show  that  he  called 
"The  Congress  of  Nations."  That  is  New  York — and 
Buffalo  Bill  would  make  a  very  acceptable  bally-ho  man 
for  the  town  if  it  needed  a  bally-ho  man. 

Philadelphia  also  has  received  many  thousands  of 
immigrants,  but  they  are  a  distinct  minority.  So  far 
as  I  can  observe,  their  ideas  have  not  impressed  them- 
selves upon  the  city  in  any  manner  visible  to  the  man 
who  makes  a  short  visit.  Philadelphia  is  what  I  wanted 
it  to  be  and  hoped  it  would  be. 

There  is  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  excellent  archi- 
tecture in  Philadelphia.  Many  of  the  principal  streets 
have  width  and  dignity,  while  miles  and  miles  of  the 
residence  streets  are  shaded  by  beautiful  trees.  I  no- 
ticed also  that  the  queer  little  brick  coops  people  in  the 
East  call  homes  had  pathetic  efforts  at  porches — gal- 
leries, we  call  them  in  Texas.  Still  the  effort  to  have  a 
gallery  pleased  me.  My  idea  of  an  ideal  home  is  eij^ht 
to  ten  rooms  arranged  in  a  rectangle  with  an  interior 
court — Mexican  style — and  galleries  all  the  way  around 
the  exterior.  At  least  two  sides  should  afford  room  for 
dancing,  and  the  rear  gallery  would  be  the  summer 
kitchen.  One  gallery  would  be  the  nursery  and  chil- 
dren's play  room.  I  realize  that  such  a  house  would  not 
be  entirely  suited  to  the  climate  of  the  East.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  my  idea  of  a  house,  and  I  approved  of  the 
little  porches  I  saw  in  Philadelphia.  I  suppose  a  gallery 
is  a  porch  in  Philadelphia. 

I  went  over  to  Philadelphia  twice  last  winter  to  lec- 
ture. One  evening  I  ate  dinner  a  la  Broadway  on  the 
hotel  roof.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  crowd. 
About  three-fourths  of  those  present  were  young  men 
and  women  who  had  come  to  dance.  Several  hundreds 
were  present.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  their 
equal  for  attractiveness  of  face  and  figure. 

The  newspapers  of  Philadelphia  are  an  interesting 
revelation  of  the  character  of  the  city.  In  the  first  place 
they  are  very  numerous.  That,  in  itself,  is  an  index. 
And  I  did  not  observe  a  single  sensational,  really  yel- 
low newspaper  in  the  whole  collection.  The  compe- 
tition between  them  seems  to  be  along  the  line  of  better 
service,   accuracy,   completeness,   and   decent   conserva- 
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Another  enter- 
taininp:  sketch  in 
which  a  Texan 
gives  the  impres- 
sions of  Jiis  first 
visit    to    the 

''" effete  East " 

tism  without  leaning  over  back- 
ward. I  do  not  think  there  is  an- 
other city  in  the  United  States 
with  as  many  daily  newspapers 
as  Philadelphia  has  which  can 
show  such  uniform  good  quality. 
Philadelphia's  best  is  good 
enough  for  any  city  on  earth. 
Philadelphia's  worst  I  consid- 
ered several  thousand  per  cent 
superior  to  New  York's  worst. 
For  pure  American  types, 
Texas  cannot  be  excelled,  but  the 
Texas  climate  does  not  produce 
good  complexions.  "Peaches  and 
cream"  skin,  however,  is  not  in- 
frequent in  Philadelphia. 
The  places  of  amusement  are  generally  a  reliable  in- 
dex to  the  character  of  the  people  they  serve.  I  went 
out  to  Willow  Grove,  near  Philadelphia.  It  is  the  clean- 
est and  neatest,  and  prettiest  amusement  place  of  the 
sort  I  have  ever  seen.  I  did  not  suppose  it  was  possible 
to  keep  such  a  place  so  clean.  It  had  the  appearance  of 
having  been  opened  to  the  public  about  five  minutes  be- 
fore I  arrived.  The  crowds  were  orderly  and  happy. 
The  only  time  I  heard  their  voices  was  when  they 
laughed.  In  New  York,  when  a  crowd  gathers,  there 
are  always  voices,  shrill,  hysterical,  furious  and  threat- 
ening. I  turn  expecting  to  see  the  excited  man  who  is 
yelling  and  gesticulating  slaughter  the  woman  by  his 
side.  But  it  subsequently  develops  that  he  is  entertain- 
ing her  with  an  account  of  what  happened  at  the  lodge 
meeting  or  he  is  reporting  the  news  he  received  in  a 
letter  from  his  mother.  What  sounds  like  a  stream  of 
European  profanity  turns  out  to  be  a  request  for  her 
to  hurry.  The  change  to  Philadelphia  crowds  was  quite 
restful. 

I  also  noticed  that  prices  for  little  things  which  may 
properly  be  compared  are  lower  in  Philadelphia  than  in 
New  York  City.  As  for  staple  commodities  I  doubt  if 
the  difference  would  be  notable.  Admission  to  the  base- 
ball park  grandstand  there  is  one  dollar,  including 
war  tax.  The  management,  in  order  to  make  the  price 
an  even  dollar,  simply  fails  to  collect  the  sum  of  one 
penny  in  addition  to  each  dollar.  That  is  a  very  decent 
and  sensible  way  out  of  a  clumsy  situation  with  regard 
to  making  change.  But  it  impressed  me  because  the 
way  to  meet  a  situation  like  that  in  New  York  City  is 
to  add  twenty-four  cents  to  the  penny  and  collect  a  dol- 
lar and  a  quarter.  Drinks  and  cigars  are  sold  at  Phila- 
delphia places  of  amusement  at  the  standard  prices.  At 
the  baseball  park  I  bought  an  excellent  ham  sandwich 
for  ten  cents.  In  New  York  City,  at  the  Polo  Grounds, 
an  atrocious  thing  erroneously  called  cigar  sells  for 
twenty  cents.  That  is  the  minimum. 

One  afternoon  in  Philadelphia  I  decided  to  while 
away  the  time  riding  street  cars.  In  this  manner  about 
ten  or  twelve  conductors  came  under  my  observation. 
Every  one  was  American;  I  noticed  that  they  were 
polite  and  that  their  voices  had  [Continued  on  page  30 
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Remakinsf  Men 


A  Message  from  the  United  States  Government  to  the  American  People 

By  Uel  W.  Lamkin 

Director  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 


TO  help  the  man  disabled  in  the  military  service 
of  the  United  States,  whose  disability  is  a 
handicap  to  him  in  making  a  living,  overcome 
such  -handicap  by  restoring  his  former  or 
creating  in  him  a  new  earning  power,  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act 
passed  by  Gon- 
gress  in  June, 
1918. 

This  task  was 
committed  to  the 
Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Edu- 
cation which  had 
been  created  in 
1917  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cooperat- 
ing with  the  sev- 
eral states  in  the 
promotion  of  vo- 
cational e  d  u  c  a- 
tion.  Four  ex- 
officio  and  three 
appointed  mem- 
bers compose  the 
board — the  Sec- 
retaries of  Agri- 
culture,  Com- 
merce and  Labor, 
and  the  United 
States  Commis- 
sioner of  Educa- 
tion, and  persons  ,,,,„,,  omeM  Photo,„„u 

n  a  m  e  d      by      the     ©  Hcs'^^"  Newspaper  Vnion 
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of  manufacturing  ^ye  on  your  watering  can 

and      commerce, 

labor  and  agriculture.  The  board  has  recently  been 
charged  by  Congress  with  a  third  responsibility,  that 
of  cooperation  with  the  states  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
persons  disabled  in  industry.  In  two  of  its  three  func- 
tions, therefore — vocational  education  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  disabled  in  industry — there  is  a  joint  na- 
tional and  state  responsibility. 

But  the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  in  military 
service  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
men  served  the  United  States,  not  the  several  states  as 
such.  As  a  matter  of  right  to  the  man,  and  as  a  wise 
national  economic  policy,  he  should  be  helped  by  the 
nation  as  a  whole  to  overcome  every  handicap  result- 
ing from  a  war  disability. 

This  duty  of  the  Government  must  not  be  confused 
with  money  compensation  for  injuries  received.  The 
War  Risk  Insurance  Act,  an  entirely  different  statute, 
makes  provision  for  such  payments  thru  the  Bureau 
of  War  Risk  Insurance — the  amounts  and  the  length  of 
time  for  which  they  are  paid  varying  with  the  disabil- 
ity. The  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  provide  for  hospital  and  medical  care 
for  war  disabilities  in  order  that  physical  restoration 
may  be  complete,  while  the  work  of  the  Federal  Board 
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is  that  of  vocational  rather  than  physical  rehabilita- 
tion. 

For  a  disabled  man  to  be  entitled  to  training  the 
law  provides  that  four  conditions  must  be  met: 

(1)  Honorable  discharge  from  military  service; 

( 2 )  A   disability   incurred  in   or  increased  by   such 
service ; 

(3)  That   such   disability   is   a  vocational  handicap, 
and 

(4)  That  training  is  feasible. 

To  such  as  meet  these  conditions  the  board  offers 
training  with  maintenance  allowances  varying  from  $80 
to  $170  per  month  during  the  training  period,  the 
amount  determined  by  the  number  of  dependents.  Dur- 
ing the  time  this  allowance  is  being  paid,  compensa- 
tion is  suspended  by  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance. To  others  who  have  disabilities  for  which  the 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  has  awarded  compensa- 
tion, but  whose  disabilities  do  not  constitute  vocational 
handicaps,  similar  training  can  be  given  but  no  main- 
tenance payments  can  be  made  by  the  board. 

Two  of  the  conditions  named  require  no  exercize  of 
judgment — while  the  question  of  whether  the  disability 


@  I'rrss  Illustrating 

Education  began  not  at  home  but  in  bed  in  the  case  of  wounded 
soldiers,  who  were  put  into  regular  classes  in  basketry,  hand 
and  frame  knitting,  toy  making  and  weaving  as  soon  as  they 
were  at  all  gble  to  take  up  the  work,  the  theory  being  that  the 
sooner  you  can  get  a  man's  mind  off  his  ailments,  the  sooner 
you  will  have  him  well  again 

constitutes  a  vocational  handicap,  and  whether  or  not 
training  is  feasible,  are  matters  which  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  board  or  its  representatives  acting  upon 
the  best  advice  it  is  able  to  secure.  For  instance,  a 
disability  which  for  one  man  is  no  handicap  in  his  oc- 
cupation may  totally  disable  another.  An  injury  to  the 
left  hand  might  interfere  very  little  with  a  bookkeeper 
in  his  occupation,  but  would  prevent  a  professional 
pianist  from  making  a  living  as  he  formerly  did.  It  is 
not  feasible  to  place  a  man  suffering  from  tuberculosis 
which  is  in  an  active  state  in  training  until  after  the 
disease  becomes  arrested.  In  general  the  board  holds 
that  wherever  it  is  feasible  for  a  man  to  be  employed, 
training  for  that  employment  is  feasible. 

Five  elements   enter  into  the  determination   of  the 
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kind    of    training    which 
can  be  given : 

(1)  The  man's  educa- 
tion; 

{2)  His  previous  in- 
dustrial experience ; 

(.3)  The  nature  of  his 
disability; 

(4)  His  preference  as 
to  kind  of  training; 

(.5)  The  opportunity 
for  employment  after 
training. 

In  education  the  range 
is  from  the  illiterate  to 
the  coiiege  graduate;  in 
industrial  experience 
from  one  who  has  had  no 
settled  trade  or  occupa- 
tion to  the  highly  trained 
professional  man  or  the 
skilled  mechanic;  in  de- 
gree of  disability  from 
those  which  are  slight  to 
the  double  amputations  or 
the  totally  blinded;  in 
preference  from  the  occupation  which  requires  no  skill 
to  the  highest  trained  specialist,  and  in  employment 
opportunity  from  those  trades  where  labor  is  always 
in  demand  to  those  w-hich  are  always  overcrowded. 

The  giving  of  proper  advice  and  continued  counsel  to 
the  men  who  are  being  trained  is  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  complex  tasks  of  the  board  and  its  em- 
ployees. Many  mistakes  are  made  and  will  continue 
to  be  made.  Frequently  the  disabled  man  does  not  know 
what  he  wants  to  do,  his  education  has  been  meager, 
his  experience  limited,  while  his  disability  makes  it  un- 
certain as  to  what  he  can  do.  Consequently  every  course 
of  training  must  be  more  or  less  a  "try  out"  course. 
Continual  contact  must  be  maintained  with  the  men. 
Shifts  must  be  made  from  time  to  time  so  that  every 
man  may,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  profit  by  the  op- 
portunity afforded  him. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  work  of  the  rehabilitation 
service  is  gainful  employment  for  the 
disabled  men.  Training,  therefore, 
must  have  a  definite  employment  ob- 
jective and  last  as  long  as  is  necessary 
(but  not  longer)  to  fit  the  man  to 
"carry  on"  successfully.  The  board 
recognizes  ability  to  carry  on  as  the 
best  test  of  training.  In  some  in- 
stances that  ability  may  be  determined 
by  examination,  such  as  state  exam- 
inations for  admission  to  the  bar,  or 
for  embalmers'  licenses.  In  other  cases 
it  must  be  ascertained  by  observation 
in  actual  employment.  Where  the 
training  has  been  begun  in  educational 
institutions,  it  is  completed  under  em- 
ployment conditions. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  size  or 
the  complexity  of  the  problem  has 
been  or  is  understood.  When  the  mat- 
ter was  being  considered  by  Congress 
it  was  estimated  by  Canadian  authori- 
ties called  in  for  consultation,  and  by 
others,  based  on  the  experience  of 
other  countries,  that  there  would  be 
some  13,000  to  15,000  men  to  be 
trained.  On  September  1,  1920,  more 
than  55,000  men  had  entered  training 
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and  more  than  46,000 
were  actually  in  training. 
In  addition  some  25,000 
had  been  declared  eligible 
for  training  with  main- 
tenance allowances,  and 
al)()ut  40,000  were  entitled 
to  training  without  main- 
tenance allowances.  Men 
had  been  sent  to  more 
than  2000  educational  in- 
stitutions, scattered  thru- 
out  the  United  States, 
while  about  9000  fac- 
tories, shops,  mills  and 
oflSces  were  being  used  to 
give  training  under  ac- 
tual employment  condi- 
tions. Training  was  being 
given  for  more  than  three 
hundred  different  trades 
or  occupations.  Of  the 
men  taking  advantage  of 
the  act  about  15  per  cent 
were  in  pre-vocational 
work  such  as  English, 
civics,  and  "try  out"  courses;  35  per  cent  in  trade  and 
industrial  courses;  26  per  cent  were  fitting  themselves 
for  "commercial"  occupations;  11  per  cent  for  agricul- 
ture and  13  per  cent  for  the  professions. 

The  United  States  was  the  only  country  in  the  war 
which  discharged  its  men  from  military  service  before 
the  questions  of  compensation  (or  pensions  as  called 
in  some  countries),  rehabilitation,  where  provided  at 
all,  and  continued  medical  care  were  settled.  As  a  con- 
sequence, more  or  less  disabled  service  men  who  may 
be  entitled  to  vocational  rehabilitation  are  scattered 
thruout  the  country.  These  the  board,  thru  its  fourteen 
district  offices,  each  of  which  has  ample  authority  to 
act  without  delay  and  without  reference  to  the  Central 
Office  at  Washington,  is  attempting  to  reach.  Agents 
are  being  sent  to  various  centers  to  interview  men  and 
make  awards,  thus  decentralizing  its  operation  to  a 
greater  extent  than  has  ever    [Continued  on  page  35 
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Farming  according   to   Hoyle   is   the   problem   these   ex-service   men   were   intent    on 
mastering  while  they   were   still   convalescent 


Sun  Dogs 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 


THESE  mathematicians  are  insatiable.  Give  them  an 
inch  and  they  will  take  an  elevated  railroad.  Grant 
them  three  dimensions  and  they  ask  for  four.  Grant 
them  four  and  they  ask  for  five.  They  said  they 
needed  a  fourth  dimension  to  give  room  for  the  curva- 
ture of  three-dimension  space.  So  they  took  'time  as 
a  fourth  dimension.  They  constructed  out  of  these  four  di- 
mensions— three  of  them  spatial  and  the  other  temporal — 
a  playhouse  in  which  they  could  exercize  their  imagina- 
tions. But  now  they  come  clamoring,  like  spoiled  children, 
for  a  new  dimension.  "What  for?"  we  ask.  "To  roll  up  our 
four-dimensional  universe  in,"  they  reply.  "Why  do  you 
want  to  roll  up  space,  anyhow?"  we  ask.  They  do  not 
answer,  but  we  suspect  it  is  merely  to  prove  old  Euclid 
wrong.  For  the  students  who  pass  in  geometry  and  grow 
up  to  teach  it  seem  to  have  a  grudge  against  Euclid  just  as 
much  as  the  students  who  had  to  leave  the  university  at 
the  end  of  the  term  on  account  of  sore  eyes. 

But  never  mind,  let  them  have  all  the  dimensions  they 
want  since  empty  space  does  not  cost  us  anything  and  it  is 
about  the  only  thing  that  does  not  nowadays.  Besides  it  is 
interesting  to  watch  what  they  will  do  with  this  new  play 
space.  But,  look,  two  of  the  liveliest  youngsters  of  the  lot 
are  quarreling  over  which  way  to  roll  up  the  four-dimen- 
sional universe.  One  of  them,  a  Swiss  Jew  named  Einstein, 
wants  to  roll  it  up  into  a  cylinder,  leaving  the  time  dimen- 
sion sticking  out  at  the  ends.  The  other,  a  Dutchman 
named  de  Sitter,  wants  to  make  it  round  like  a  ball.  But 
both  of  them  agree  that  the  space-time  world  is  curved  so 
as  to  come  back  on  itself  some  time  or  somewhere — if  such 
expressions  can  be  applied  to  the  new  notions.  That  is, 
space  is  not  endless  but  has  a  definite,  possibly  measur- 
able size.  In  fact  they  go  so  far  as  to  figure  how  big  it 
must  be  and  they  make  out  that  the  radius  of  world  space, 
that  is  the  distance  from  anywhere  to  nowhere,  is  equal 
to  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun  multiplied  by  the 
thirteenth  power  of  ten.  Paper  costs  too  much  to  print  it 
cut,  but  you  can  just  put  down  93,000,000  miles  and  add 
thirteen  zeros. 

From  this  idea  some  curious  consequences  may  be  drawn, 
but  I  had  rather  let  Professor  Eddington  of  Cambridge 
draw  them  lest  you  should  think  I  am  drawing  the  long 
bow.  Professor  Eddington  is  the  foremost  champion  of  Ein- 
stein in  English.  When  he  lectured  on  relativity  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  who  opposes 
the  new  theory  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  ether, 
opened  the  discussion  with  the  remark  that  one  of  the 
things  that  astonished  him  most  about  it  was  that  Profes- 
sor Eddington  thought  that  he  understood  it.  But  since 
Professor  Eddington  does — that  is,  does  think  so — I  will 
quote  what  he  says  on  this  point: 

A  ray  of  light  from  the  sun  would  thus  take  about  lOGO  million 
yeai-s  to  go  round  the  world;  and  after  the  journey  the  rays 
would  converge  again  at  the  starting  point,  and  then  diverge  for 
the  next  circuit.  The  convergent  would  have  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  real  sun  so  far  as  light  and  heat  are  concerned,  only 
there  would  be  no  substantial  body  present.  Thus  corresponding 
to  the  sun  we  might  see  a  series  of  ghosts  occupying  the  positions 
where  the  sun  was  1000,  2000,  3000,  etc.,  million  years  ago,  if 
l(as  seems  probable)  the  sun  has  been  luminous  for  so  long. 
'■  It  is  rather  a  pleasing  speculation  that  records  of.  the  previous 
states  of  the  sidereal  universe  may  be  automatically  reforming 
themselves  on  the  original  sites.  Perhaps  one  or  more  of  the 
many  spiral  nebulae  are  really  phantoms  of  our  own  stellar 
system.  Or  it  may  be  that  only  a  proportion  of  the  stars  are 
substantial  bodies ;  the  remainder  are  optical  ghosts  revisiting 
their  old  haunts. 

This  means  that  if  the  world — I  mean  the  whole  uni- 
verse, not   our   own    minor   planet — is    really   round,  a   ray 
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of  light  would  roll  round  and  round  in  it  like  a  ball  inside 
a  roulette  wheel,  or  rather,  since  that  simile  will  be  in- 
comprehensible to  my,  readers,  like  the  marble  of  pigs-in- 
clover.  Altho  the  light  from  the  sun  disperses  on  evei^y 
direction  all  the  rays  come  together  again  at  this  antipodal 
focus  only  scatter  again  to  meet  at  their  original  rendez- 
vous. The  of  course  many  of  them  must  get  lost  on  the 
way  by  running  up  against  planets  or  being  absorbed  by 
drifting  dust  or  pulled  out  of  the  straight  track  by  the  at- 
traction of  gravitation  as  Einstein  discovered. 

It  is  an  interesting  idea  anyhow  and  probably  some 
preacher  will  pick  it  up  and  make  a  sermon  out  of  it.  For 
the  sun  is  not  the  only  thing  that  is  dogged  by  the  images 
of  its  past  selves.  We  shine  too,  altho  only  by  reflected 
light.  It  must  be  then  that  our  radiations  are  traveling 
about  somewhere  in  the  world  and  will  be  reproducing  our 
looks  and  acts  on  the  cinema  screen  of  the  farthest  horizon 
of  space  and  time  a  thousand  million  years  after  we  are 
dead.  If  we  are  going  to  have  that  sort  of  immortality  im- 
posed upon  us  we  would  prefer  to  pick  our  poses.  The  moral 
of  it  is — altho  probably  the  preacher  would  draw  a  differ- 
ent one — that  if  we  are  going  to  do  anything  we  are 
ashamed  of  we  should  go  inside  the  house  and  pull  down 
the  blinds  or  wait  till  it  is  dark.  But  this  lesson  is  need- 
less, for  such  precautions  are  customary.  Even  then  one 
can't  feel  quite  safe  in  sinning.  There  are  the  x-rays,  you 
know — and  nobody  knows  what  other  invisible  pencils  may 
be  registering  all  our  actions  or  even  thoughts — or  what's 
worse,  the  desires  that  we  don't  dare  think.  They,  too, 
must  leave  their  mark  somewhere. 

Woman  Suffrage 

NOW    watch    all    the    dire    predictions    of    the    ill    ef- 
fects of  women  on  politics  and  politics  on  women  start 
not  happening. 

Wanted :  A  Book  Binding 

THE  cost  of  bookmaking  is  rising  so  rapidly  that  pub- 
lishers do  not  dare  to  announce  the  selling  price  in 
advance  and  they  often  have  to  raise  the  figure  after  the 
slip  cover  is  printed.  A  large  part  of  the  expense,  twenty 
to  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  it,  goes  for  the  binding,  so  the 
suggestion  is  frequently  made  that  American  publishers 
might  follow  the  example  of  the  French  and  sell  their 
books  unbound.  But  a  French  book  is  a  botheration  that 
Americans  would  never  endure.  Covered  with  thin  paper 
and  held  together  by  a  single  thread  it  is  dogeared  and 
disheveled  by  the  time  it  has  passed  thru  two  hands.  Sec- 
tions fall  out  and  the  volume  splits  in  two. 

The  leather  bindings  we  get  now  only  last  a  few  years 
before  they  rub  off  in  brown  powder.  The  ordinary  muslin 
cracks  and  peels.  Buckram  is  too  costly.  Some  material  must 
be  found  that  is  more  durable  than  paper,  more  flexible 
than  boards  and  less  expensive  than  cloth.  With  the  infinite 
variety  of  new  fabrics  of  the  soluble  cellulose  order  to 
draw  upon  there  must  be  something  that  would  be  almost 
as  cheap  as  paper  and  almost  as  lasting  as  cloth.  It  must 
be  found  if  we  are  not  to  be  wholly  dependent  upon  peri- 
odicals for  our  intellectual  provender.  Assuming  that  peri- 
odicals of  the  better  class  derive  half  their  revenue  from 
their  advertizing,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  book  should  cost 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  a  magazine  of  the  same  amount 
of  matter.  In  fact  it  could  be  sold  for  less  because  it  is  less 
ephemei^al.  Actually  the  book  costs  more  than  ten  times  as 
much  and  does  not  reach  one-hundredth  as  many  as  a  mag- 
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azine,  tho  the  matter  may  be  the  same.  If  the  American 
publisher  will  devise  a  new  form  of  bindinjj;  and  new  meth- 
ods of  marketing  he  will  sell  books  by  the  million  instead  of 
the  thousand. 

How  Will  ,the  Farmer's  Wife  Vote 

By  L.  \^  ayne  Arny 

THE  women's  vote  in  the  coming  election  is,  of  course, 
an  enigma.  It  is  a  political  factor  without  precedent 
upon  which  either  party  seems  to  be  able  to  find 
some  justification  for  counting  with  some  degree  of  con- 
fidence. As  with  many  other  issues,  however,  the  city  and 
country  can  be  divided  along  fairly  clear  cut  lines.  The 
women  of  both  groups  have  distinct  viewpoints  that  are 
markedly  dissimilar. 

It  would  be  futile  as  well  as  misleading  to  predict  the 
trend  of  the  rural  feminine  vote  for  the  country  at  large 
or  for  any  group  of  states  without  first  making  a  careful 
survey  of  the  territory  in  question.  It  may  be  significant, 
however,  to  examine  a  specific  locality,  small  enough  to 
make  possible  a  detailed  forecast,  but  yet  one  that  is  typi- 
cally rural. 

I  find  myself  in  such  a  one  at  the  moment.  It  is  a  truly 
rural  and  agricultural  region  in  which  the  women  regard 
their  right  to  vote  with  a  mixture  of  excitement  over  the 
novelty  of  the  situation  and  bewilderment  at  the  responsi- 
bility that  it  entails.  There  are,  however,  a  large  number 
of  women  here  who  will  not  vote.  The  majority  of  them 
will  dutifully  follow  the  wishes  of  their  timid  husbands 
for  whom  equal  suffrage  is  a  much  too  radical  departure 
to  be  embraced  without  first  seeing  where  the  experiment 
will  lead.  Several  farmers  have  said  to  me  that  "No  women 
folks  of  theirs  would  vote  if  they  could  stop  it,"  and  one 
especially  nervous  individual  went  as  far  as  predicting 
that  "this  business  would  be  the  ruination  of  the  country." 

But  confining  the  discussion  to  those  women  who  will 
vote,  and  the  number  undoubtedly  will  be  large,  one  is 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  in  the  cities  hereabouts  the 
issue  is  divided  chiefly  over  the  League.  In  the  country  one 
hears  little  of  the  League.  The  party  platforms  are  trans- 
lated into  th^  more  familiar  terms  of  pro-farming  or  anti- 
farming.  This  is  natural  and  logical,  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  farmer's  wife  has  a  much  more  per- 
sonal interest  in  and  knowledge  of  her  husband's  business 
than  does  the  woman  of  the  city  in  that  occupation  which 
provides  her  necessities.  Legislation  that  affects  agricul- 
ture— particularly  that  which  affects  it  unfavorably — is 
known  to  the  farmer's  wife.  A  drop  in  the  price  of  corn  at 
the  local  mill  of  a  few  cents  a  bushel  is  a  topics  of  house- 
hold conversation.  Most  city  women  on  the  other  hand  are 
ignorant  of  the  miniitia  of  business  or  the  politics  pertain- 
ing to  it. 

Viewing  the  situation  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  logi- 
cal that  the  majority  of  country  women  here — the  large 
majority — are  planning  to  give  their  first  vote  to  Mr. 
Harding.  The  war  experience,  especially  the  farm  woman's 
war  experience  under  a  Democratic  administration,  is  too 
fresh  in  her  mind  to  make  any  other  choice  possible.  She 
remembers  with  a  good  deal  of  biterness  the  fall  of  1918 
when  wheat  was  a  paramount  issue  of  the  war  campaign. 
Her  husband  drove  wheat  to  the  mill  only  to  be  told  that 
an  order  had  been  received  making  it  unlawful  to  mill 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  previous  year's  milling.  The 
miller  already  had  that  much  and  so  refused  to  accept 
more.  She  remembers  her  wonderment  at  a  Government 
that  would  force  her  husband  to  feed  his  wheat  to  hogs 
and  chickens  at  a  time  when  the  greatest  cause  in  history 
was  weakening  for  lack  of  it. 

Why  did  those  farmers  not  ship  their  wheat  in  carload 
lots  to  the  grain  corporation?  That  question  was  asked 
many  times.  But  these  farmers  do  not  think  in  terms  of 


carload  lots.  Most  of  them  never  heard  of  the  grain  cor- 
poiation;  they  only  knew  that  their  Government,  under  a 
Democratic  administration,  made  it  impossible  for  them 
to  sell  their  wheat  at  the  local  mill  when  wheat  was  a 
paramount  war  issue. 

The  farmer's  wife  also  remembers  the  assurance  to  pro- 
tect farming  interests  that  was  given  prior  to  the  con- 
scription law.  Her  husband  approved  the  law  on  that  basis, 
believing  that  it  would  be  carried  out  and  that  he  would 
be  permitted  to  harvest  the  crops  that  were  then  in  the 
ground.  She  also  remembers,  however,  the  complete  disre- 
gard of  this  assurance  after  the  law  became  operative  and 
her  relatives  and  hired  men  were  drafted  into  the  service 
when  every  ounce  of  energy  was  needed  on  the  land  to  har- 
vest the  crops  that  were  to  sustain  our  armies. 

The  heroic  work  that  was  done  by  women  on  the  farms 
during  those  trying  months  is  too  little  known.  They  had 
to  go  into  the  fields  themselves  and  do  even  the  heavy 
work  or  let  the.  sorely  needed  crops  waste  away.  They  did 
all  this  and  did  it  uncomplainingly  in  the  same  spirit  with 
which  their  relatives  shouldered  guns  for  foreign  service. 

All  of  this  is  now  merely  the  memory  of  an  experience, 
but  it  has  left  its  mark.  It  is  an  ugly  remembrance  corre- 
lated in  the  mind  of  the  farmer's  wife  with  a  Democratic 
administration.  It  is  a  remembrance  that  Mr.  Cox  must 
needs  do  a  vast  amount  of  reassuring  to  overcome. 

Nine  Points  of  Law 

N  the  old  days  when  it  used  to  be  held  that  "the  best 
_  government  is  that  which  governs  least,"  some  ex- 
tremists of  this  laissez-faire  theory  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  eventually  the  functions  of  government  might  be  re- 
duced to  three,  the  protection  of  life  and  property  and  the 
enforcement  of  contracts.  This  was  regarded  as  the  irre- 
ducible minimum  below  which  government  could  hardly  be 
said  to  exist  at  all.  Since  then  the  tide  has  been  running 
the  other  way  and  governments  have  been  continually  tak- 
ing on  additional  duties. 

But  now  in  Italy,  where  the  workmen  in  the  machine 
shops  have  seized  the  plants  and  are  running  them  for 
their  own  profit,  refusing  to  recognize  any  rights  of  prop- 
erty or  any  contracts  whatever,  the  Government  has  de- 
clared its  "neutrality"  and  refuses  to  take  any  action  so 
long  as  the  shop  Soviets  do  not  invade  the  "political"  field. 
That  is  to  say  the  Italian  Government  has  calmly  relin- 
quished without  a  struggle  two-thirds  of  the  minimum 
duties  that  a  government  is  supposed  to  perform. 

The  Italian  situation  reminds  one  of  an  incident  that 
occurred  in  a  Colorado  strike  some  years  ago.  As  soon  as 
the  news  of  the  outbreak  reached  Denver  the  Governor 
telegraphed  to  the  member  of  the  legislature  for  the  dis- 
turbed region,  asking  if  troops  should  be  sent.  But  the 
member  from  the  mining  district  replied:  "No  need  for 
troops.  Miners  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  mines." 

Beware  of  Panic 

THE  worst  aspect  of  such  a  wholly  evil  affair  as  a  dyna- 
mite outrage  is  the  flurry  of  nerves  which  the  news 
sends  across  a  whole  continent.  The  anarchist  crank  may 
be  an  isolated  individual  or  a  member  of  a  small  group  of  de- 
generates, but  to  the  excited  public  mind  the  air  seems  to 
tingle  with  the  tension  of  a  world-wide  conspiracy,  with 
Bolshevists  lurking  around  the  corner  and  a  social  revolu- 
tion imminent  in  every  labor  dispute.  Of  course  this  atmos- 
phere of  menace  is  just  what  the  anarchist  aims  to  create. 
The  "anti-Red"  panic  of  last  year  did  far  more  to  advertise 
Bolshevist  propaganda  than  all  the  direct  efforts  of  the 
radical  writers  and  speakers.  Let  us  not  have  another  such 
panic  on  account  of  the  Wall  Street  explosion.  In  the 
United  States  so  vast  is  the  conservative  and  patriotic  ma- 
jority that  the  repression  of  sedition  is  simply  a  matter  of 
police  work,  the  hunting  down  of  a  few  individual  crim- 


The  Belfast  Riots 


The  British  Tommies, 
wearing  war  equipment, 
with  bayonets  fixed,  are 
England's  answer  to  the 
rioting  occasioned  by 
Sinn  Fein  propaganda  in 
the  north  of  Ireland. 
The  Ulsterites  do  not 
take  quietly  such  advice 
as  this  "Vote  Sinn  Fein" 
slogan   on   the   wall 
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IRISH  CONFETTI 
At  the  right  is  a  cor- 
ner of  one  of  the  piles 
of  cobblestones  used 
as  ammunition  during 
the  street  fighting  in 
Belfast 


International 

This  order,  forbidding  railroad  employees  in  Ireland  to  help 

transport    British    troops,    was    sent    out    by    the    Ministry    of 

War   of   the   "Irish    Republic" 


I'tulerwontl  d-    I'nderwond 

THE  BATTLE  OF  YORK  STREET 

When  these  Unionist  shipyard  workers 
in  Belfast  were  attacked  by  Sinn  Fein- 
ers  they  hoisted  the  Union  Jack  and 
with  cobblestones  for  weapons  fought 
back.  In  the  row  of  houses  (at  the 
right)  in  Lime  Street,  Belfast,  every 
home  has  taken  out  insurance  against 
riot  and  fire  by  flying  the  British  flag 


InternatUnal 

IRISH    SPIRITS    CAST    DOWN 

The  Orangemen  in  Bel- 
fast conducted  a  system- 
atic destruction  of  Sinn 
Fein  saloons  thruout  the 
city,  not  only  destroying 
the  stock,  but  burning 
the  buildings.  The  raid 
was  in  the  nature  of  a 
reprisal  against  the  Sinn 
Fein  attacks  upon  Union- 
ists and  upon  British 
police  in  Dublin  and  in 
the  south  of  Ireland. 
At  the  right  is  a  British 
military  post  in  York 
Street,  Belfast 


(g)   Underwood  <t    Vndeiwood 
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inals;  it  has  nothing:  in  common  with  Italy's  problem  of 
coping  with  a  real  organized  ix'volution.  Of  course,  one 
crank  armed  with  a  bomb  can  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  but 
he  cannot  endanger  the  processes  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. Among  our  hundred  million  people  there  are 
bound  to  be  a  few  who  dream  of  establishing  Bolshevism 
in  America  by  a  violent  revolution,  but  we  doubt  if  they 
number  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  population ;  and 
of  even  this  group  at  least  nine-tenths  are  content  with 
the  dreaming. 

Church  Union  or  Christian 
Union? 

By  Sliailer  Mathews 

IN  the  minds  of  many  the  two  are  identical.  In  the  minds 
of  others  there  can  be  Christian  union  without  church 
union.  In  this  difference  lies  no  little  misunderstanding. 
The  Catholic  Christian  wants  a  Church;  Protestants  want 
churches.  Catholic  Christians  want  orders  which  distinguish 
between  the  religious  prerogatives  and  powers  of  the  clergy 
and  the  laity.  Protestants  want  no  orders.  To  disregard  these 
fundamentally  different  conceptions  of  the  church  is  to  ob- 
scure something  that  prevents  organizing  church  union, 
much  less  church  unity.  * 

In  the  light  of  comparatively  recent  actions  of  the  Angli- 
can Church  it  is  well  to  recognize  these  two  great  currents 
in  church  affairs.  Whether  they  will  continue  to  run  paral- 
lel courses  or,  like  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi,  ulti- 
mately join  is  as  yet  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Time  alone 
can  tell.  But  time  will  be  gained  if  each  recognizes  that  it 
is  as  yet  independent  of  the  other.  The  "dissenting"  Protes- 
tant, whether  he  be  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Congregational- 
ist,  Methodist  or  Disciple,  will  not  recognize  priestly 
orders  or  the  sacraments  as  such.  He  uses  the  language 
of  ecclesiasticism,  but  he  gives  the  terms  new  definitions. 

That  fact,  for  instance,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  question 
of  the  validity  of  ordination.  To  the  churchman  who  believes 
in  a  priesthood  the  distinction  between  those  ordained  and 
not  ordained  is  as  real  as  between  the  married  and  the  un- 
married. To  the  members  of  the  other  bodies,  ordination  is 
simply  a  formal  recognition  of  a  man's  vocation.  With  such 
differences  in  definition  the  two  parties  seem  to  have 
reached  an  impasse.  Between  their  respective  views  as  to 
the  church  there  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  no  compromise  pos- 
sible. The  proposals  by  a  few  Congregationalists  that  non- 
Episcopalians  be  reordained  in  the  Episcopal  church  does 
not  remove  the  fundamental  antithesis.  Either  one  believes 
in  a  Catholic  Church  with  its  orders,  sacraments  and  apos- 
tolic succession,  or  he  does  not.  Mutual  courtesy  is  possible 
but  not  compromize. 

Facing  such  an  impasse,  what  are  Christian  communions 
to  do  In  my  opinion  precisely  what  they  are  doing — talk 
Christian  union,  practice  Christian  cooperation,  plan  Chris- 
tion  programs.  That  is  to  say,  emphasize  the  gospel  rather 
than  the  church.  If  possible  let  such  matters  of  eccelesias- 
tical  organization  and  polity  as  tend  towards  exclusiveness 
sink  into  the  background.  The  way  to  get  together  is  to 
work  together,  talk  together,  pray  together.  Let  us  stop 
trying  to  convert  one  another.  We  can  work  together  with- 
out asking  each  other  to  abandon  what  seems  ecclesiasti- 
cally vital.  So  long  as  we  Christians  do  not  tell  each  other 
what  not  to  do  or  believe,  we  can  work  together  to  make 
the  world  Christian.  That  will  mean  Christian  union  in  the 
spirit.  What  it  ultimately  will  develop  by  way  of  organ- 
ization we  can  well  wait  to  see.  General  principles  may  be 
trusted  to  evolve,  from  practice  in  facing  common  tasks. 
This  unity  in  the  spirit  will  be  in  the  bonds  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal peace.  We  may  never  agree  on  the  ecclesiastical  level; 
but  the  mystery  as  to  how  high-churchmen  and  radical 
Protestants  can  unite  will  be  solved  on  the  higher  level  of 


cooperation  in  the  effort  of  every  type  of  church  organiza- 
tion to  put  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  into  the  process  of 
social  change. 

The  Real  Mystery 

THE  strangest  thing  about  the  big  explosion  in  Wall 
Street  is  this:  It  is  apparently  possible  for  any  un- 
authorized person  to  make  or  buy  high  explosives  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  to  wreck  a  skyscraper  and  transport  it  into 
the  heart  of  the  business  district  in  open  daylight.  If  the 
British  authorities  in  the  days  of  Guy  Fawkes  had  been  so 
easy  going  as  the  New  York  authorities  are  today,  England 
would  have  been  soon  rid  of  Parliamentary  government. 
Whether  accident  or  crime,  there  was  certainly  criminal 
carelessness. 

The  Company  We  Keep 

ON  September  14  Rumania  deposited  at  Paris  her  rati- 
fication of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  This  makes  the 
membership  in  the  League  of  Nations  forty-three.  The 
world  is  now  divided  into  two  groups: 

Inside  the  League  of  Nations 
Argentine  Republic,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand, 
India,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Den- 
mark, France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Italy,  Japan, 
Yugoslavia,  Liberia,  Panama,  Netherlands,  Nicaragua, 
Honduras,  Norway,  Hedjaz,  Paraguay,  Persia,  Peru,  Poland, 
Portugal,  Rumania,  Salvador,  Siam,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Uruguay,  Venezuela. 

Outside  the  League  of  Nations 
Germany,    Austria,    Hungary,    Bulgaria,    Turkey,    Soviet 
Russia,  Mexico,  United  States. 

Campaign  Slogans 

WHAT  is  politics  without  catchwords?  From  "fifty- 
four  forty  or  fight"  to  "the  full  dinner  pail"  and 
the  "square  deal"  the  apt  phrase  has  been  half  the  battle. 
Unfortunately  the  managers  of  this  campaign — and  the 
remark  applies  to  all  parties — have  confused  epigram  with 
platitude.  The  New  Republic  recently  exprest  some  irri- 
tation at  the  Democratic  phrase,  "Cox-sure,"  but  even  this 
is  on  a  higher  literary  level  than  PEACE,  PROGRESS, 
PROSPERITY  which  stretches  across  lower  Broadway  on 
a  canvas  spread.  This  is  too  much  like  "potatoes,  prunes 
and  prisms,"  recommended  by  Dickens  to  train  the  lips  in  a 
graceful  pout.  Nor  are  the  Republicans  much  happier  with 
"America  First."  Either  it  means  that  we  should  all  be 
patriotic,  to  which  both  parties  would  give  equal  assent, 
or  else  it  means,  as  Cox  pointed  out  in  one  of  his  speeches, 
something  very  much  like  "Deutschland  iiber  Alles"; 
that  is  to  say,  "Me  First  and  Other  Nations  Nowhere." 

This  is  a  literary  editorial,  not  a  political  one,  so  we 
will  try  to  help  out  all  parties  impartially  with  some  real- 
ly characteristic  slogans.  A  Republican  manager  with  a 
sense  of  humor  would  have  tried  something  like  "See 
America  First,"  or  "Wilson— That's  All!"  A  Democratic 
manager  similarly  gifted  would  have  replied  with  "Cox — 
There's  a  Reason,"  or  "If  It  Isn't  a  Democrat  it  Isn't  Pro- 
gressive." Or  they  might  invent  satiric  phrases  for  each 
other,  such  as  "The  Eagle  or  the  Tiger?"  a  literary  refer- 
ence sure  to  be  appreciated  by  Mr.  Murphy;  or  "Ask  Root 

He  Knows;  I  Don't."  These  are  not  the  best  we  can  do 

(or  you  can  do)  by  any  means;  we  are  waiting  to  receive 
bids  from  the  politicians  before  we  really  extend  ourselves. 

The  small  parties  require  help  even  more.  Tlie  Farmer- 
Labor  Party  might  try  "Forty  Acres  and  a  Soviet,"  or 
"Eventually — Why  Not  Now?"  The  Prohibitionists  have 
"We  Told  You  So;  Forty  Years  Ago,"  a  reference  to  the 
victory  of  the  eighteenth  amendment,  and  "Keep  America 
Safe  from  the  Damp."  The  Socialists  are  sadly  in  need.  At 
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present  they  tend  to  inscribe  on  their  banners  some  such 
inspiring  slogan  as: 

The  capitalist,  profiting  from  the  surplus  value  oi  the  labor 
of  the  proletariat,  imposes  upon  the  working  classes  a  bare  mini- 
mum of  subsistence  and  imbues  church  and  state  with  a  bourgeois 
ideology.  The  collectivist  state  must  expropriate  the  expropria- 
tors and  establish  a  proletarian  culture  on  a  class-conscious 
basis. 

A  revolutionary  party  ought  not  to  talk  like  a  professor 
of  German  metaphysics.  We  suggest  "There's  Red  in  the 
Red,  White  and  Blue,"  or  "Knock  the  'L  out  of  the  H.  C. 
'  L.,"  or  "Work  or  Move  to  Mars."  As  for  the  Communists 
and  I.  W.  W.  we  suggest  that  instead  of  the  "dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat"  they  try  "Vote  in  Your  Overalls."  If 
campaigns  can't  be  sensible,  let  them  at  any  rate  be  breezy. 
If  politics  does  not  further  public  business,  let  it  at  least 
further  public  pleasure. 

The  Decline  of  Europe 

GIBBON  did  not  venture  to  write  about  the  "Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire"  until  1500  years 
after.  But  modern  historians  are  more  in  a  hurry 
and  European  writers  are  already  recording  the  down- 
fall of  their  own  civilization.  Professor  Demangeon  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  one  of  the  leading  European  geogra- 
phers, has  shown  in  Le  Declin  de  VEurope  published  last 
spring,  that  the  center  of  gravity  of  civilization  has  been 
moved  out  of  Europe  and  that  the  hegemony  of  the  world 
which  it  has  enjoyed  for  centuries  is  now  passing  into  the 
possession  of  the  American  and  Asiatic  peoples. 

A  German  philosopher,  Oswald  Spengler,  has  gone  still 
farther  into  the  future  and  in  his  colossal  work,  Der  Un- 
tergang  des  Abendlandes,  of  which  the  first  volume  has  ap- 
peared, he  defines  the  degrees  by  which  European  civiliza- 
tion must  descend  during  the  next  five  hundred  years.  Ac- 
cording to  Spengler's  theory  Europe  passed  from  the  stage 
of  Culture  to  that  of  Civilization  in  1800  and  has  before  it 
the  stage  of  Cassarism,  lasting  from  2000  to  2200  A.  D.  The 
present  disintegration  of  European  states  into  minor  na- 
tionalities is  the  beginning  of  a  gradual  decomposition  of 
folk-organisms  into  amorphous  masses  of  men.  These  will 
be  ultimately  reabsorbed  into  one  empire  which  will  in  the 
course  of  time  degenerate  into  the  character  of  a  primi- 
tive Asiatic  despotism.  The  final  stage  of  decadence,  com- 
ing after  the  year  2200,  is  that  of  "Egyptianism,  Mandar- 
inism  and  Byzantinism,"  a  static  and  torpid  state  in  which 
the  imperial  mechanism  will  grow  gradually  weaker  and 
the  country  will  become  at  length  the  booty  of  younger 
peoples  or  foreign  robbers,  resulting  in  a  relapse  into  the 
dark  ages  and  finally  into  the  chaos  of  primeval  savagery. 

Dr.  Spengler  believes  that  he  has  discovered  the  univei*- 
sal  formula  that  will  define  the  course  and  forecast  the 
future  of  the  history  of  all  human  institutions  and  modes 
of  thought,  whether  political,  industrial,  esthetic,  scientific, 
religious  or  philosophical.  He  brings  history  into  the  field 
of  natural  history,  and  makes  of  it  merely  a  form  of  com- 
parative morphology.  The  historian  is  to  him  an  idle  and 
impotent  spectator.  He  can  describe  but  not  prescribe.  For 
the  world  lives  out  its  life  in  such  invariable  sequences  as 
the  seven  ages  of  man.  "The  world  is  an  ego  in  actuality." 
"All  that  is  also  has  been."  "What  is  to  come  is  mirrored 
in  what  has  been."  "All  the  old  problems  are  here  re- 
solved into  the  genetic."  "The  cycle  of  occidental  science 
is  complete."  These  are  some  of  the  shortest  and  simplest 
sentences  picked  out  of  Spengler's  first  volume.  But  to 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  what  sort  of  sentences  he  can 
swing  when  under  full  sail  this  sample  was  translated: 

It  is  this  same  creative  life-will  that  in  "Tristan"  is  Schoi)en- 
haueristically  denied  and  in  "Siegfried"  is  Darwinistically 
aflBrmed ;  that  Nietzsche  formulated  brilliantly  and  theatrically 
in  "Zarathustra" ;  that  by  the  Hegelian  Marx  was  made  the 
motive  of  a  iiational-economic  hyi)otliosis  and  by  the  ^Inlthusian 
Dar'vin  of  a  zooh)gic-al  hypothesis,  both  togetlter  uuobj-erved  hav- 


ing transformed  the  cosmic  feeling  of  the  West-European  city- 
dwellers  ;  that  from  Hebbel's  "Judith"  to  Ibsen's  "Epilog"  had 
called  forth  a  series  of  tragical  conceptions  of  a  similar  type : 
but  that  had  therewith  exhausted  the  circle  of  real  philosophical 
possibilities. 

And  so  Spengler  sweeps  on  for  some  1400  pages  with  the 
profusion  of  learning,  and  the  impressiveness  of  utterance 
and  the  cloudiness  of  meaning  and  intolerance  of  all  other 
opinions   characteristic  of  the   German   scholar. 

But  we  must  not  too  hastily  conclude  that  Spengler's 
pessimistic  point  of  view  is  altogether  due  to  the  defeat  of 
Germany.  He  claims  that  his  theory  was  outlined  in  1911 
and  besides  we  have  utterances  quite  as  gloomy  from  the 
other  side  of  the  trench  line.  In  this  war  victory  does  not 
seem  to  have  brought  elation  and  self-confidence.  On  the 
contrary  the  victors  are  as  downhearted  as  the  vanquished, 
equally  filled  with  forebodings  of  the  future,  and  even 
more  distrustful  of  their  ability  to  recover.  Anatole  France 
says:  "Europe  is  ill,  dying.  It  is  Europe  that  is  now  the 
sick  man  of  the  world.  And  peace  has  not  brought  its 
balm."  The  Duca  di  Cesaro,  a  member  of  the  Italian  Par- 
liament, believes  that  civilization  has  become  so  material- 
istic in  its  psychology  and  intolerable  in  its  political  and 
economic  machinery  that  it  is  better  for  mankind  that  it 
perish.  Chestoff,  the  Russan  philosopher,  accounts  for  the 
disintegration  of  Europe  by  suggesting  that  God  has  again 
cursed  mankind  with  the  confusion  of  tongues  as  he  did 
at  the  building  of  Babel.  This  has  caused  the  misunder- 
standings that  set  nation  against  nation  and  class  against 
class.  "The  monarchs  have  killed  monarchy.  The  Democrats 
have  killed  democracy.  The  Socialists  and  revolutionists 
have   almost  killed   Socialism   and    revolution." 

And  so  the  wail  of  despair  reechoes  from  one  country  to 
another  and  finds  expression  in  philosophy,  fiction,  drama 
and  art,  even  in  the  febrile  activity  and  reckless  extrava- 
gance of  race  track  and  restaurant.  To  match  this  spirit 
of  despondency  manifested  in  the  European  literature  of 
today  we  must  turn  back  in  the  book  of  history  some  seven 
hundred  years  to  the  pages  whereon  Bernard  of  Cluny 
wrote  Hora  norissima,  tempora  pessima  and  Thomas  of 
Celano  wrote  Dies  irae,  dies  ilia.  "The  world  is  vei'y  evil, 
the  times  are  waxing  late."  The  Day  has  indeed  come;  not 
The  Day  of  Victory  looked  for  by  the  Germans  nor  The 
Day  of  Vengeance  anticipated  by  the  French,  but  a  day 
of  darkness  for  all  in  which  men  stumble  because  they  can- 
not see  which  way  to  go  and  buffet  one  another  because 
they  cannot  distinguish  friend  from  foe. 

Tired  Minds 

WHETHER  we  consider  Georgia,  Illinois,  New  Eng- 
land or  New  York,  it  is  evident  that  the  primary 
voter  is  not  now  in  a  wholesome  state  of  vigilance.  We  do 
not  think  that  either  the  machine-made  candidates  for 
Senator  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  or  the  factional  riots  in 
Chicago,  or  the  enthronement  of  the  ghost  of  Populism 
in  Georgia  represent  the  best  mind  of  those  states.  The 
spirit  of  indifference,  cynicism,  "what's  the  use"  enabled 
the  bosses  to  dictate  not  only  the  results  of  the  national 
conventions,  but  also  to  sweep  the  local  primaries  and  state 
conventions.  The  voter  just  now  is  relaxing  from  the  moral 
overstrain  of  war;  he  is  bored  with  politics  and  makes  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  ignore  the  politicians. 

Repeated  Folly 

THE  New  York  Assembly  has  once  more  expelled  duly 
elected  members  who  belonged  to  the  Socialist  party. 
This  was  done  against  the  advice  of  many  of  the  most  in- 
telligent and  most  conservative  Republican  and  Denlo- 
cratic  leaders  and  newspapers  thruout  the  state.  It  was 
done  in  the  face  of  the  verdict  of  the  voters  who  i-eelected 
the  men  who  had  been  expelled  with  increased  majorities. 
Such  folly  may  some  day  bring  about  Socialism. 


riie  Attempt 
to  Blow  Up 
Wall  Street 
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After  the  explosion  this  is  all  that  was  left  of  the  horse 
and  wagon  that  carried  into  Wall  Street  the  honib 
which  killed  thirty-three  people,  wounded  hundreds  of 
others,  and  caused  nearly  S3.000.000  damage  to  prop- 
erty. The  explosion  occurred  between  the  offices  of 
J.  I'.  Morgan  &  (lo.  and  the  Sub-Treasury 


These  old- 
fashioned  win- 
dow weights 
used  as  shrap- 
nel in  the  Wall 
Street  bomb 
did  most  of  the 
deadly     damage 


Some  idea  of  the 
terrific  force  of 
the  explosion  can 
be  seen  in  the 
crumbled  stone 
work  of  the  Assay 
Building.  At  the 
left  is  one  of 
the  "bomb  proof" 
windows  in  the 
Morgan  offices; 
its  copper  mesh, 
tho  twisted  and 
broken,  was  a 
vital    protection 


We  will  not  toJemte 
any  loPnger 
Free  the  poUt^csi 
prisoner  or  it  will  be 
sure  death  %  all  (t  you 

Amerfcan  Ainarchi^ 
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JUST  AFTER  THE  EXPLOSION 
The  cross  in  the  photograph  above  shows 
just  where  the  bomb  went  off  at  noon  on 
September  16  in  Wall  Street.  The  dust 
obscures  the  debris  of  the  horse  and 
wagon  that  carried  the  bomb,  but  at  the 
left  is  an  automobile  which  was  blown  to 
pieces.  Firemen  and  police  are  in  evidence 
keeping  back  the  crowd.  In  the  upper  right 
corner  is  the  statue  of  George  Washington 
on  the  Treasury  steps,  which  was  miracu- 
lously untouched.  Below  is  the  scene  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street,  the  corner  of 
the  Morgan  offices.  The  firemen  in  the  cen- 
ter are  preparing  to  move  the  corpses  of 
three  victims  of  the  explosion 


THE  ANARCHIST  THREAT 
Circulars  like  this  were  found  the 
day  after  the  Wall  Street  explo- 
sion in  a  letter  box  near  the  scene 
of  the  disaster.  Tho  their  connec- 
tion with  the  bomb  has  not  been 
proved  they  offer  one  of  the  few 
significant  clues 
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The  Wall  Street  Massacre 

ON  Thursday  noon,  September  16,  an  explosion  of  dyna- 
mite or  some  other  high  explosive  killed  thirty-three 
persons  and  wounded  several  hundred  others  in  the  heart 
of  the  financial  district  of  New  York  City.  The  center  of 
the  explosion  was  the  street  between  the  offices  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  on  the  one  side  and  the  United  States  Assay 
Office  and  the  Sub-Treasury  on  the  other.  Many  buildings 
along  Wall  and  Broad  streets  were  damaged,  but  the  great- 
est loss  of  life  took  place  in  the  open  among  the  clerks, 
stenographers  and  messenger  boys  who  were  on  their  way 
to  lunch.  Had  the  explosion  taken  place  a  few  minutes  later, 
when  most  of  the  employees  of  the  financial  district  would 
have  been  out  in  the  street  for  the  noon  hour,  the  death 
list  might  have  mounted  into  the  hundreds.  The  damage  to 
property  is  estimated  at  from  $2,000,000  to  $3,000,000.  A 
large  part  of  this  loss  was  due  to  the  wrecking  of  acres  of 
plate  glass  windows  in  the  skyscraper  office  buildings  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  many  persons  were  badly  cut  by 
fragments  of  the  flying  glass. 

The  cause  of  the  explosion  is  wrapped  in  the  profoundest 
mystery.  The  first  theory,  which  seems  to  have  been  aban- 
doned by  the  police,  was  that  a  wagon,  transporting  dyna- 
mite, was  accidentally  rammed  by  a  passing  automobile. 
Several  of  the  injured  men  testified  to  having  seen  a  red 
wagon,  such  as  is  used  to  carry  explosives,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood shortly  before  the  explosion.  But  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  catastrophe  was  not  an  ac- 
cident. No  company  manufacturing  dynamite  or  other  ex- 
plosives had  contracted  for  any  shipment  which  would  be 
carried  thru  the  business  district  of  New  York  at  that  time ; 
and,  in  any  case,  the  transportation  of  explosives  in  day- 
time in  that  part  of  the  city  would  have  been  contrary  to 
law.  Numerous  iron  slugs,  resembling  window  sash  weights, 
were  found  scattered  along  the  streets  after  the  explosion, 
and  their  presence  can  only  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
on  the  theory  that  they  formed  part  of  a  huge  bomb  or  in- 
fernal machine.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  scene  of  the 
explosion  was  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Morgan 
offices  and  the  United  States  Sub-Treasury  adds  immedi- 
ately to  the  probability  that  the  outrage  was  intentional. 

But  the  adoption  of  the  bomb  plot  theory  of  the  explosion 
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does  not  do  much  to  clear  away  the  mystery.  Was  it  the 
work  of  an  isolated  crank  or  the  deliberate  plan  of  a  group 
of  conspirators?  To  support  the  crank  theory  there  is  the 
fact  that  Edward  P.  Fischer,  formerly  employed  by  the 
French  High  Commission,  had  sent  out  postcards  warning 
some  of  his  friends  of  an  impending  disaster  to  Wall  Street. 
No  one  piaid  any  attention  to  his  warnings,  knowing  that 


@  Walter  Melicher  from  Wide  World 

Bosco   the  snake   eater  had   a   difficult   time   drawing    crowds   at 

the   Minnesota   State   Fair  when   Senator   Harding   spoke   at   the 

race  track.  Owing  to  his  use  of  an  audiphone  transmitter,  every 

word  he  said  could  be  heard — for  miles 
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Marcus  in  the  A'eic  York  Times 

Hughes:  "Don't  take  ouija  too  seriously.  He  said  the  same  thing 
to  me  in   1916!" 

he  was  an  eccentric  who  had  for  some  time  been  suspected 
of  mental  derangement.  He  was  in  Canada  at  the  time  the 
postcards  were  sent  out,  but  he  has  been  extradited  and 
taken  to  New  York  to  be  questioned  as  to  his  knowledge  of 
the  plot. 

A  more  definite  clue  pointing  to  an  organized  plot  was 
the  finding  of  some  circulars  placed  in  a  letter  box  a  few 
blocks  from  the  scene  of  the  disaster  threatening  "death 
for  all  of  you"  in  case  political  prisoners  were  not  set  free. 
These  circulars  were  signed  "American  Anarchist  Fight- 
ers." Various  rewards  have  been  offered  by  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  to  all  who  can  aid  in  solving  the  many  mys- 
teries connected  with  the  explosion  and  the  person  or  per- 
sons responsible  therefor. 

Close  Contests  in  Illinois 

MORE  than  a  week  after  the  Illinois  primary  election 
of  September  14  the  result  still  hung  in  doubt.  Of 
four  major  contests  only  one  was  clearly  settled.  James 
Hamilton  Lewis,  former  Senator  from  Illinois,  was  nom- 
inated for  Governor  in  the  Democratic  primaries  by  a 
large  majority  over  his  opponent,  Barratt  O'Hara  of 
Chicago.  But  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Senator  re- 
mained in  doubt,  with  Peter  Waller  having  a  slight  ap- 
parent lead  over  Robert  E.  Burke.  Mr.  Burke  is  of  that 
Democratic  faction  which  is  hostile  to  the  Wilson  adminis- 
tration and  if  he  were  nominated  and  elected  his  vote  could 
not  be  counted  as  favorable  to  the  League  of  Nations  Cov- 
enant in  spite  of  his  party  affiliation. 

Greater  interest  attached  to  the  Republican  primaries. 
Altho  neither  Governor  Lowden  nor  Mayor  Thompson  of 
Chicago  were  candidates  for  office  the  primary  contest  was 
universally  regarded  as   a  test  of  strength  between  these 
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Governor    Cox    ilrove    Peter   Nash,    the    fastest    pacing    horse    in 

the   Northwest,   over   a   mile   track   at   the   Minnesota   State   Fair 

in  2:01V4 

two.  Governor  Lowden  supported  a  complete  state  ticket, 
headed  by  John  G.  Ogrlesby,  son  of  the  Civil  war  Governor 
of  the  state.  For  the  Senate  Governor  Lowden  advocated 
the  nomination  of  Representative  William  B.  McKinley. 
Mayor  Thompson  supported  a  state  ticket  headed  by  Len 
Small  of  Kankakee  and  favored  Representative  Frank  L. 
Smith  for  Senator.  The  earliest  returns  were  mostly  from 
Cook  County  and  showed  that  Mayor  Thompson's  ticket  had 
carried  the  city  of  Chicago  by  decisive  majorities.  Down 
state  returns  nibbled  these  majorities  to  nothing  and  when 
the  returns  were  practically  complete  Representative  Mc- 
Kinley was  distinctly  in  the  lead  for  the  Senatorship  and 
Mr.  Oglesby  had  a  somewhat  smaller  plurality  for  Gov- 
ernor. But  the  final  determination  of  the  Republican  nom- 
inations for  Governor  and  Senator  and  of  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Senator  was  forced  to  await  the  official 
count. 

The  Republican  factional  rivalry  was  so  intense  in 
Chicago  as  to  lead  to  serious  disorders.  One  man  was  killed 
in  an  election  riot  and  several  persons  were  badly  beaten. 
The  ill-feeling  generated  by  the  contest,  certainly  not  les- 
sened by  the  prolonged  doubt  over  the  result,  threatens  the 
harmony  of  the  Republican  party  in  November  and  gives 
the  Democrats  almost  their  only  hope  of  carrying  the  state. 
Illinois  rolled  up  enormous  majorities  for  Hughes  in  1916 
and  has  been  reckoned  by  the  Republicans  as  a  "sure  state" 
for  Harding.  Mayor  Thompson  has  instituted  a  libel  suit 
for  S100,000  against  Mr.  Oglesby,  alleging  that  in  the 
course  of  his  campaign  for  the  governorship  he  had  attack- 
ed the  Mayor  of  Chicago  as  "seditious  and  unpatriotic." 
Mayor  Thompson  also  instituted  suits  on  behalf  of  the  city 
of  Chicago  against  two  opposition  newspapers. 

The  Hard  Coal  Strike 

FOR  nearly  a  month  the  anthracite  coal  districts  have 
suffered  from  a  "vacation"  or  "outlaw"  strike  which 
now  appears  to  have  simmered  down  into  comparative  in- 
significance. On  August  28  three  hundred  local  delegates, 
claiming  to  represent  175,000  miners,  met  at  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania,  and  passed  a  resolution  calling  upon  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  accept  the  minority  report  of  the  coal  com- 
mission which  passed  upon  wage  rates  in  the  anthracite 
districts.  But  President  Wilson  approved  the  majority  re- 
port, awarding  increases  over  present  pay  of  from  17  to 
20  per  cent,  and  reminded  the  miners  that  they  had  prom- 
ised in  advance  to  accept  as  final  the  findings  of  the  com- 
mission. "By  all  the  laws  of  honor  upon  which  civilization 


rosts,"  he  said,  "that  pledge  should  be  fulfilled."  The  offi- 
cers of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  agreed  to 
stand  by  their  promise,  but  they  were  unable  to  control  all 
of  their  subordinates. 

During  the  first  week  of  September  approximately  100,- 
000  anthracite  coal  miners  refused  to  go  to  work.  Over  a 
hundred  collieries  shut  down  and  the  loss  in  wages  reached 
nearly  $050,000  a  day.  By  the  second  week  in  September 
many  locals  had  decided  to  return  to  work  and  many  col- 
lieries reopened.  President  Wilson  refused  to  reopen  the 
wages  question,  as  requested  by  the  unions,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Government  could  not  afford  to  yield  to  the  de- 
mands of  strikers  who  by  the  very  act  of  striking  were 
violating  their  existing  contracts.  He  reminded  them  that, 
"Our  people  have  fought  a  great  war  and  made  untold 
sacrifices  to  insure  among  other  things  that  a  solemn 
agreement  shall  not  be  considered  as  a  mere  scrap  of 
paper"  and  that  bad  faith  was  as  much  of  a  menace  within 
a  nation  as  in  diplomatic  dealings  between  nations.  By  the 
end  of  the  third  week  most  of  the  miners  had  abandoned 
their  "vacation"  and  returned  to  work,  tho  in  a  few  dis- 
tricts the  men  stayed  out  until  they  could  obtain  assur- 
ances that  they  would  all  be  reinstated  without  penalty  in 
their  old  positions. 

Voters  Vindicate  Socialists 

AT  a  special  election  to  fill  the  five  vacancies  in  the  New 
York  State  Assembly  caused  by  the  expulsion  of  So- 
cialist Assemblymen  during  the  spring  session,  the  unseated 
men  were  returned  by  large  majorities  over  their  oppo- 
nents. In  spite  of  fusion  of  the  Republicans  and  Democrats  in 
the  five  districts  to  keep  the  Socialists  out,  their  majorities 
were  in  every  instance  increased  over  the  figures  for  1919. 
The  total  vote  was  extremely  light,  showing  that  the  strik- 


tClwin  Ln-kk 

A   new   speed   record   of    73.43   miles   an   hour   was   set   by   Miss 

America,  the  boat   which   won   the   G«ld   Challenge   Cup   of  the 

American    Powerboat   Association    at    Detroit 

ing  Socialist  victories  were  due  not  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  Socialists  but  to  the  refusal  of  thousands  of 
Republican  and  Democratic  voters  to  go  to  the  polls.  Many 
have  interpreted  the  result  as  being  not  so  much  a  triumph 
of  Socialism  as  a  triumph  of  the  American  principle  of  rep- 
resentative government.  The  five  Socialists  whose  right  to 
sit  in  the  New  York  Assembly  has  thus  been  vindicated  are 
Louis  Waldman  and  August  Claessens,  of  Manhattan;  Sam- 
uel De  Witt  and  Samuel  Orr,  of  the  Bronx,  and  Charles 
Solomon,  of  Brooklyn. 

On  September  20  the  New  York  Legislature  met  in  spe- 
cial session  on  the  call  of  Governor  Smith  to  consider  legis- 
lation to  meet  the  housing  problem.  This  made  it  necessary 
for  the  leaders  of  the  Assembly  to  consider  whether  or  not 
to  adhere  to  their  former  policy  of  excluding  the  Socialists. 
Leading  Republicans,  such  as  Judge  Miller,  the  party  nomi- 
nee for  Governor,  are  believed  to  have  advised  against  such 
a  step.  Speaker  Sweet,  who  engineered  the  original  act  of 
exclusion,  permitted  the  Socialists  to  take  their  seats.  A 
resolution  declaring  the  special  election  of  September  16 
null  and  void  on  the  ground  that  the  Socialist  Assemblymen 
were  ineligible  for  election  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  future  consideration.  Speaker  Sweet  ex- 
plained his  change  of  attitude  by  pointing  out  that  the  So- 
cialist party  had  modified  certain  clauses  of  its  constitution 
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Wide  Woitii 

TRUTH  IS  STRANGER  THAN  FICTION 
Who  would  have  expected  to  find  the 
Princes  Ustrugoff,  brothers  and  for- 
mer members  of  the  Czar's  body- 
guard, in  the  Red  Army  waging  war 
against  Poland? 


in  the  meantime  and 
thus  "yielded  in  outer 
form  and  semblance 
to  the  demands  of 
patriotic  men."  Two 
Tammany  Assembly- 
men, Louis  Gulliver 
and  Martin  McCue, 
protested  against  the 
shelving  of  the  ques- 
tion and  demanded 
that  the  Socialists  be 
excluded  from  the 
start. 

On  the  following 
day  the  resolution  of 
expulsion  was  consid- 
ered by  the  Assembly. 
A  compromize  meas- 
ure was  determined 
on.  Two  of  the  Social- 
ists, De  Witt  and  Orr, 
were  seated  by  the 
vote  of  a  majority  of 
both  Republican  and 
Democratic  members, 
tho  a  few  held  out 
against       readmitting 


any  of  the  excluded  men.  The  other  three  Socialists, 
Claessens,  Waldman  and  Solomon,  were  expelled  by  a  vote 
of  90  to  45.  Seventy-three  Republicans  and  seventene  Demo- 
crats voted  for  the  expulsion;  twenty-eight  Republicans 
and  seventeen  Democrats  against  it.  The  basis  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  three  Socialists  who  were  disqualified  and 
the  two  who  were  seated  was  stated  in  the  resolution  of 
exclusion  to  be  "because  of  reasons  of  a  disqualifying 
character  personal  to  themselves  and  apart  from  the  conse- 
quence of  mere  membership  in  the  Socialist  Party  of 
America";  referring,  apparently,  to  the  alleged  pacifist  at- 
titude taken  by  Claessens,  Waldman  and  Solomon  during 
the  war.  De  Witt  and  Orr  refused  to  profit  by  the  immunity 
offered  them  and  resigned  in  sympathy  with  their  ex- 
cluded colleagues.  Assemblyman  Martin  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  committee,  exprest  the  opinion  that  there  was  no 
legal  basis  for  the  actiijn  of  the  Assembly  since  all  the  So- 
cialists had  been  originally  excluded  on  the  ground  of  their 
party  membership  and  not  on  personal  charges. 

Altho  the  entire  representation  of  the  Socialist  party  in 
the  New  York  Assembly  has  been  lost  by  exclusion  or 
resignation,  the  Socialists  count  the  affair  a  double  vic- 
tory. In  the  first  place,  even  the  Assembly  has  gone  on 
record  that  membership  in  the  Socialist  party  is  no  bar 
to  office  and  that  the  party  constitution  as  it  now  exists 
is  in  complete  harmony  with  the  laws  of  state  and  nation. 
In  the  second  place,  the  action  of  the  voters  at  the  special 
election  gives  the  Socialists  hope  that  their  five  Assembly- 
men will  be  elected  for  a  third  time  this  November  and 
that  possibly  popular  indignation  at  the  repeated  denial  of 
representative  rights  to  the  party  may  win  for  it  some  ad- 
>  ditional  seats. 

Reds  Not  to  Be  Amnestied 

ATTORNEY  General  Palm'er  has  refused  a  general  am- 
nesty to  "political  prisoners"  convicted  under  the 
Espionage  Act  and  other  wartime  legislation  of  opposition 
to  the  war  policies  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Palmer  stated 
that  there  were  now  only  175  such  prisoners  in  the  United 
States.  He  said  that  since  the  armistice  no  one  had  been 
prosecuted  under  the  Espionage  Act.  He  was  willing  that 
the  cases  of  persons  arrested  for  sedition  or  for  obstruct- 
ing   the    war    should    be    reviewed    individually,    but    he 


could   hold   out  no   definite   promise   of   a   blanket  pardon: 

A  general  proclamatiou  would  afterward  involve  the  exam- 
ination of  every  case,  something  which  we  are  now  doing.  The 
practical  effect  would  be  confusing  and  the  holding  out  of  hope 
to  people  who  could  not  come  under  the  proclamatiou.  Some  of 
these  prisoners  may  have  had  other  charges  preferred  against 
them   than  those  which  such  a  proclamation  would  cover. 

The  examination  has  been  conducted  with  an  end  to  seeing 
what  commutations  and  changes  may  be  made.  It  seems  im- 
prohable  that  any  sentences  of  great  length  will  be  served  out. 
The  general  disposition  of  the  Government  is  to  ease  up  on 
these  cases. 

The  Attorney  General  refused  to  make  an  exception  in 
favor  of  Eugene  Debs,  Socialist  candidate  for  President. 
He  insisted  that  Mr.  Debs's  anti-war  speeches  tended  to 
obstruct  the  operation  of  the  draft,  and  that  his  was  no 
special  case  for  clemency.  To  show  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  was  not  unwilling  to  reconsider  sentences  passed 
during  the  war  he  pointed  out  that  180  prisoners  had  al- 
ready been  released  by  pardon  or  commutation  of  sentence. 

The  delegation  which  waited  on  Attorney  General  Palmer 
with  the  request  for  a  general  amnesty  included  not  only 
the  Socialists,  headed  by  ex-Congressman  London,  but  also 
a  number  of  labor  unionists  who  had  no  sympathy  with 
socialism  and  no  personal  or  party  interest  in  any  of  the 
cases  involved.  Chief  of  the  labor  delegation  was  Mr.  Gom- 
pers,  who  presented  the  amnesty  resolution  adopted  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  its  recent  annual  conven- 
tion at  Montreal. 
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Two  Sides  of  t 


THE  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork,  who  has  refused  to  eat 
ever  since  his  imprisonment  on  August  12,  was 
on  the  fortieth  day  of  his  fast  still  able  to  talk,  read 
and  bathe  himself.  Eleven  other  Sinn  Fein  prisoners 
are  keeping  up  a  hunger  strike  in  Cork. 

Premier  Lloyd  George  in  a  recent  interview  said:  "The 
picture  of  the  British  Government  'doing  to  death'  an 
ardent  patriot  in  a  British  jail  has  no  relation  to  fact. 
Everything  that  can  be  done  has  been  done  to  induce  Mr. 
MacSwiney  to  take  food.  He  is  deliberately  committing 
suicide  in  a  way  we  are  powerless  to  prevent.  To  release 
him  would  be  to  aggravate  a  problem  which  already  is 
far  greater  that  the  fate  of  any  individual,  for  there  is 
no  doubt  that  all  of  the  disastrous  effect  it  would  have 
upon  all  those  in  Ireland  who  are  engaged  in  the  effort 
to    restore    order. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  organization  in  which  Mr. 
MacSwiney  held  a  very  important  position  and  took  a 
leading  part — that  of  Brigadier — was  actively  concerned  in 
the  work  of  murder,  by  which  more  than  eighty  devoted 
men  of  the  Irish  forces,  many  of  them  ex-soldiers,  have  been 
slain,  and  twice  as  many  suffered  serious  injury.  We  have 
positive  proof  that  the  so-called  Irish  republican  army  and 
the  particular  brigade  of  it  to  which  Mr.  MacSwiney  was 
attached,  was  concerned  in  these  murders  and  attempts  to 
murder.  Papers  signed  by  some  of  his  own  commandants 
have   come   into   the   hands   of   our    officials. 

"Either,  then,  we  must  hand  the  South  of  Ireland  over 
to  something  calling  itself  a  republican  army,  and  leave 
the  North  of  Ireland  to  fight  it  out  without  intervention, 
or  we  must  protect  men  who  are  defending  the  flag.  All 
I  hear  makes  it  clearer  to  me  that  this  murder  conspiracy 
is  organized  by  a  small  body  of  men  who  are  terrorizing 
the  large  mass  of  Irishmen.  Some  intelligent  Irish  National- 
ists go  just  as  much  in  fear  of  their  lives  as  the  Unionists, 
and  our  information  is  that  Mr.  MacSwiney's  predecessor 
was  muidered  by  this  very  gang  because  he  would  not  fall 
in   with   their  plans. 

"Yes,  it  is  irony  that  the  responsibility  of  this  crisis  should 
fall  on  one  who  has  believed  so  long  and  firmly  in  Celtic 
nationalities,  in  their  power  of  making  a  special  contribution 
of  their  own  to  the  strength  of  our  empire  of  many  races, 
a  man  of  a  little  Celtic  land  where  national  feeling  is  as 
intense  as  anywhere  in  the  empire.  But  campaigns  of  murder 
never  have  succeeded  and  never  will  succeed  in  advancing 
any  great  political  cause.  To  this  campaign  we  cannot  and 
will  not  bow." 
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Irish  Disorders 


THE  military  authorities  learning  that  a  cDmpany  of 
^inn  Feiners  were  drilling:  in  the  hills  near  Enniskerry 
sent  twelve  lorries  full  of  troops  to  round  thorn  up.  The 
Sinn  Feiners  findinfr  themselves  surrounded,  put  up  a 
sharp  fight  with  bombs  and  rifles,  but  after  one  of  their 
number  had  been  killed  and  several  wounded,  the  rest, 
more  than  forty,  surrendered. 

In  the  town  of  Balbrijrgan,  famous  for  its  hosiery,  In- 
spector Burke  was  killed  and  his  brother,  Sergeant  Burke, 
was  seriously  wounded  on  the  evening  of  September  20. 
Incensed  by  this  outrage  the  auxiliary  police,  or  "Black 
and  Tans,"  raided  the  town  at  midnight  and  set  fire  to 
many  business  houses  and  homes.  Families  were  turned 
out  into  the  street  with  barely  time  to  dress.  Two  civilians 
were  shot  and  several  wounded.  The  hosiery  mills,  the 
largest  in  Ireland  and  belonging  to  an  English  company, 
were  burned  down.  The  town  is  almost  deserted. 

In  Dublin  a  motor  lorry  that  was  getting  bread  at  noon- 
day from  a  bakery  on  Church  street  for  the  Collinstown 
aerodrome  was  held  up  by  twenty  young  men.  The  guard 
opened  fire  and  the  raiders  replied.  After  a  brief  exchange 
of  shots  the  Sinn  Feiners  retreated,  leaving  one  of  their 
number  wounded  under  the  lorry. 

A  band  of  Sinn  Feiners  captured  twenty  motors  in  mid- 
Tyrone  and  drove  around  looking  for  arms. 


MacSwiney  Case 


Day  by  day  the  tension  has  increased  as  neither 
side  is  willing  to  yield.  The  opposing  points  of  view 
may  be  best  stated  by  quoting  the  words  of  authorita- 
tive spokesmen  on  either  side. 

Against  this  we  may  set  a  quotation  from  a  letter  to  the 
London  Times  from  Dr.  Daniel  Cohalan,  Bishop  of  Cork: 
"The  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork  should  be  instantly  released. 
What  is  his  crime?  Was  there  any  charge  of  an  antecedent 
crime  imputed  to  him  on  the  night  of  his  arrest?  There 
was  none.  His  pockets  and  his  desk  were  searched,  and  a 
charge  was  founded  on  papers  found  on  his  person.  What 
were  the  charges?  The  first  was  a  copy  of  the  speech  he 
made  last  March  at  his  inauguration,  and  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers.  But  how  is  it  that  the  speech  de- 
livered in  March,  and  published  in  the  papers,  becomes  a 
danger  to  the  realm  only  in  August?  The  second  charge 
was  a  copy  of  a  resolution  of  loyalty  to  Dail  Eireann.  And, 
again,  how  does  this  become  a  danger  to  the  realm?  The 
third  charge  was  that  the  military  found,  not  on  his  person, 
but  in  his  desk,  a  recent  police  code.  But  why  should  the 
possession  of  a  police  code  by  the  lord  mayor  of  a  city 
be   considened  a   danger  to   a  realm? 

"The  Prime  Minister  says  that  'if  the  Lord  Mayor  were 
released,  every  hunger-striker,  whatever  his  offence,  would 
have  to  be  let  off.'  Obviously  that  is  not  true.  No  one  who 
loves  social  order  would  support  a  demand  which  would 
make  imprisonment  impossible,  no  matter  what  the  offence. 
But  the  offences  imputed  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  as  stated, 
have  no  substance.  The  tribunal  was  a  military  tribunal. 
The  sentence  of  two  years'  imprisonment  has  no  moral 
sanction;   it  is  a  manifest  injustice. 

"To  add  a  personal  touch,  let  me  add  I  have  visited  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Cork  in  prison.  To  put  it  mildly,  I  was 
scrupulously  careful  against  saying  anything  that  would  con- 
firm him  in  his  resolution  to  continue  the  hunger-strike. 
He  said  to  me: — 'Your  lordship,  my  conscience  is  quite 
at  ease  about  the  course  1  am  taking;  I  made  a  general 
confession  this  morning;  I  receive  Holy  Communion  every 
morning;  I  might  never  again  be  so  well  prepared  for 
death;  1  gladly  make  the  sacrifice;  they  are  trying  to  break 
the  spirit  of  our  people;  my  death  will  be  an  example  and 
an  appeal  to  our  young  men  to  make  every  sacrifice  for 
Ireland.' " 


The  Bad  Luck  of  French  Presidents 

IT  was  the  intent  of  the  constitution  of  the  Third  French 
republic  that  the  President  should  be  more  like  a  con- 
stitutional monarch  "who  reigns  but  does  not  govern"  than 
like  an  American  President  who  largely  directs  national 
policy  and  becomes  the  leader  of  his  party.  The  French 
President,  chosen  by  Parliament  for  a  term  of  .seven  years, 
was  supposed  to  remain  aloof  from  party  controversy  and 
confine  himself  to  official  ceremonial  and  perfunctory  ap- 
proval of  ministerial  acts. 

But  as  the  French  system  has  worked  out  some  of  the 
Presidents  have  been  so  involved  in  political  affairs  and 
worried  by  personal  responsibility  as  to  have  been  forced 
out  of  office.  Besides  this  one  died  and  one  was  killed 
while  in  office.  In  fact  only  three  out  of  ten  Presidents  of 
the  Third  Republic  have  been  able  to  complete  their  full 
terms  of  office,  as  the  following  list,  shows: 

WHAT    HAPPENED   TO   EKENCII    PKESIDENTS 

Thiers — Kesignod  in  1873  on  account  ot  an  adverse  vote  in 
the  Assembly. 

Marshal  MacMahon — Kesignod  in  1870  on  aceouut  of  the 
election  of  a  radieal  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Jules  Gr^'vy — Completed  one  term  in  peace.  But  was  forced 
to  resign  during  his  second  term  because  of  a  scandal.  His  son- 
in-law  was  accused  of  graft. 

3adi  Carnol — Assassinated  by  an  anarchist  in  1802. 

Casimir-lY'rier — Resigned  after  a  few  months  because  of  sen- 
sitiveness to   political   criticism. 

Faure — Died  of  heart   failure  in   1800. 

Loubet — Finished  his  term. 

Falli&res — Finished   his   term, 

Poincare — Finished   his   term. 

Deschanel — Resigned  because  of   nervous   breakdown. 

Resignation  of  Deschanel 

PAUL  Deschanel  has  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the 
French  Republic  and  the  National  Assembly  will  con- 
vene at  Versailles  on  September  25  to  elect  his  successor. 
Deschanel  succeeded  Poincare  on  January  17,  1920,  when 
his  term  expired 
after  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  vdth 
Germany.  But  it 
gradually  became 
evident  that  the 
new  President 
was  not  equal  to 
the  burdens  that 
he  was  called 
upon  to  bear.  He 
became  subject  to 
fits  of  aphasia 
and  showed  an 
increasing  dislike 
to  assume  respon- 
sibility. A  1 1  h  o 
most  of  the  acts 
of  a  French 
President  are 
purely  formal 
and  consist  mere- 
ly in  the  approv- 
ing of  decisions 
taken  by  the  min- 
istry, President 
Deschanel  mani- 
fested a  morbid 
aversion  to  even 
affixing  his  sig- 
nature  to  the 
documents  laid 
before  him.  He 
passed    upon    and 


©  Kadel  i  Herbert 

THE  RETIRING  PRESIDENT  OF  FR  \NCE 
Paul  DeschaneL  who  was  elected  president 
of  the  French  Republic  last  January  for 
seven  years,  is  forced  to  resign  his  office 
after  eight  months  because  of  nervous 
prostration    and    aphasia 
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CANDIDATE 
PRESIDENT 

Alexandre  Millerand,  at  present  the 
premier  of  the  French  Government,  is 
expected  to  succeed  Desehanel  as  presi- 
dent. He  entered  public  life  as  an  ardent 
socialist  but  was  expelled  from  the  party 
when    first   he    took    office    in   the    cabinet 


insisted  on  reading  every  word  of  the  routine  papers 
and  commissions  of  appointments  of  minor  officials 
and  postponed  decisions  as  long  as  possible.  There  are 
more  than  five  hundred  official  documents  still  await- 
ing his  signature.  One  night  last  May  a  track  walker  came 
upon  a  man  in  a  confused  state  who  said  that  he  was  the 
President.  When  this  was  telegraphed  to  the  train  on 
which  the  President  was  touring  the  country,  the  attend- 
ants declared  that  the  President  was  in  his  stateroom  and 
refused  to  disturb   him.    But  on   opening   the   door   in   the 

morning    they  

found  he  was  not 
there  and  had 
evidently  fallen 
or  jumped  from 
the  window  of 
the  rapidly  mov- 
ing train.  How 
the  accident  hap- 
pened and  how  he 
managed  to  es- 
cape death  or  in- 
jurj'  is  a  mystery. 

His  physicians 
explained  that  his 
mental  disturb- 
ance was  caused 
by  a  cerebral 
lesion  similar  to 
that  which  caused 
the  collapse  of 
President  Wilson. 
Deschanel's  mal- 
ady was  inter- 
mittent and  some 
of  his  friends  who  visited  him  reported  that  he  was  nor- 
mal and  conversed  with  his  usual  brilliancy. 

The  decision  of  his  physicians  to  recommend  his  resigna- 
tion was  precipitated  by  an  incident  that  occurred  on  Fri- 
day morning,  September  10.  A  fisherman  who  was  sitting 
on  the  bank  of  the  canal  that  runs  past  the  grounds  of 
Chateau  Rambouillet,  where  the  President  was  residing, 
heard  cries  for  help  and  discovered  that  M.  Desehanel  had 
walked  out  into  the  water  up  to  his  shoulders,  before  re- 
covering his  presence  of  mind.  On  being  undressed  and 
put  to  bed  he  remarked  quietly,  "It's  cold  today." 

The  logical  candidate  for  his  successor  is  Alexandre  Mil- 
lerand, who  is  now  Premier.  He  was  very  reluctant  to  give 
up  his  position  in  this  critical  period  of  reconstruction,  but 
was  finally  induced  to  consent  to  become  a  candidate.  Mil- 
lerand's  successor  as  Premier  may  quite  possibly  be  Aris- 
tide  Briand,  who  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  orators  and 
skilful  politicians  of  France.  Premier  Millerand  has  been 
steadfast  in  defense  of  French  interests  as  he  saw  them 
and  has  declined  to  make  any  concessions  to  the  Germans 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  Treaty.  His  policies  have 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  Premier  Lloyd  George  on 
several  points,  particularly  the  refusal  of  Millerand  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  Soviet  Russia,  his  recognition 
of  Baron  Wrangel's  government  in  the  Crimea,  his  support 
of  the  Polish  offensive  and  the  occupation  of  Frankfort 
and  other  German  cities  by  French  troops. 

League  Settles  Aland  Islands 
Dispute 

A  dispute  that  has  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  and  more  than  once  led  to  strife 
has  been  peaceably  determined  by  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  Aland  Islands  (pronounced  awl-land),  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  map,  occupy  a  strong  strategic  position  between 


Sweden  and  Finland  and  between  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and 
the  Baltic  Sea.  There  are  about  three  hundred  islands  in 
the  archipelago,  only  eighty  of  which  are  large  enough  to 
have  any  inhabitants.  The  total  population  is  about  25,000 
mostly  Swedish. 

The  islands  were  taken  from  Sweden  by  Russia  along 
with  Finland  in  1809.  The  Swedes  tried  to  get  it  stipulated 
in  the  treaty  that  Russia  should  never  fortify  the  islands 
or  use  them  as  a  naval  base,  for  a  foreign  power  holding 
them  could  blockade  most  of  the  Swedish  coast  and  threat- 
en Stockholm.  The  Russians  refused  to  promise  this  and  in 
1834  erected  a  fortress  at  Bomersund.  Great  Britain,  feel- 
ing that  her  rights  in  the  Baltic  were  also  endangered  by 
this  Russian  outpost  in  the  west,  protested  against  the 
fortification  of  the  Aland  Isles  and  seized  the  first  occasion, 
the  Crimean  War  of  1854,  to  bombard  and  demolish  Bomer- 
sund. At  the  close  of  the  war  Russia  was  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris  compelled  to  promise  never  to  fortify  the  islands  or 
to  maintain  any  military  or  naval  establishments  on  them. 
But  Russia  has  always  resented  and  persistently  tried  to 
evade  this  humiliating  restriction  and  in  the  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  Great  War  a  considerable  naval 
and  military  force  was  assembled  there,  doubtless  with  the 
tacit  consent  of  England  and  France,  in  view  of  the  im- 
pending conflict  with  Germany. 

After  the  Russian  revolution  when  Finland  declared  her 
independence  Sweden  reclaimed  and  occupied  the  Aland 
Isles.  But  the  Germans  who  were  called  in  by  the  Finnish 
Government  to  put  down  the  Bolsheviki  used  the  islands  as 
a  landing  base  for  their  campaign  in  Finland.  Probably 
Germany  would  have  insisted  upon  holding  them  in  return 
for  her  aid.  But  the  defeat  of  Germany  threw  the  islands 
again  in  dispute.  Sweden  claimed  them  on  the  ground  of 
historic  priority  and  the  majority  of  the  population.  Fin- 
land claimed  them  on  the  ground  of  possession  for  more 
than  a  century  and  of  strategical  necessity. 


SCAI.E    OP  MII.ES 


FINLAND 


STOCKHOLM 


AT   THE    DISPOSAL   OF   THE    LEAGUE   OF   NATIONS 

The  Aland  Islands  lying  midway  between  Sweden  and  Finland 
have  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  been  a  bone  of  contention 
between  the  two  countries.  But  now  Sweden  and  Finland  have 
agreed  to  leave  the  question  of  their  ownership  to  be  settled 
by    the    arbitration    of    the    League    of    Nations 

Both  countries  seemed  determined  to  fight  rather  than 
surrender  their  rights  to  the  Aland  Islands,  but  better 
counsels  prevailed  and  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  committee  of  international  jurists  appoint- 
ed to  consider  the  question  reported  to  the  Council  that 
under  Articles  III  and  XI  of  the  Covenant  the  controversy 
came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  League.  The  Finnish 
Minister  at  Paris,  Mr.  Enckell,  has  lodged  a  protest  against 
some  technical  points  in  the  report  of  the  jurists  and 
against  the "  declaration  by  Premier  Branting  of  Sweden 
that    Sweden    would    relinquish    her    sovereignty   over   the 
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islands.  But  Finland,  having:  first  appealed  to  the  League, 
will  probably  accept  its  arbitration.  Premier  Branting  ex- 
presses his  satisfaction  in  the  following:  language: 

I  will  uot  use  the  word  "war."  but  the  situation  botwoon 
Sweden  aud  Fiuland  was  tense.  The  Council  of  the  League, 
thru  its  cautious  but  prompt  action,  has  dissipated  the  feel- 
ing aud  Sweden  bolioves  the  Couiuil  will  settle  the  matter  to 
the  satisfaction   of  both   countries. 

Swedt'u  has  i-omplctc  eiuitidence  in  the  I^eague  as  a  means 
of  preventing  future  wars,  and  i)roof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact 
that  we  unhesitatingly  placed  our  case  in  its  hands.  I  believe 
the  action  of  the  League  as  taken  up  on  the  Aland  Islands  (pies- 
tiou  furnishi's  jiroof  to  the  world  that  the  League,  even  in  its 
present  state,  is  an  efficient  world 
court  for  hearing  international 
<lifficulties  and  forestalling  con- 
tliets  between  nations.  All  that 
the  League  needs  to  make  it  a 
most  effective  and  certain  instru- 
ment of  reducing  future  wars 
to  the  absolute  minimum  is  tlu' 
(mrticipation  of  the  United 
States. 


Soviet  Shops 
in  Italy 


Atriumvii-ate  of  young  Ital- 
ian  workmen  at  the  head  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

of  the  Central  Soviet  of  Milan  Bolshevism 

now  controls  a  thousand  metal-  The    Soviet    symbol    of    the 

lurgical      establishments      em-  crossed  sickle  and  hammer. 


ploying      250,000      men      and 


emblematic  of  the  luiion  of 


_,      ,  ,  farm  and  factory,  stamps  all 

women.     Each     plant     reports      „f  j,,^  „„„,,,  ,^,-„,g,,  ^^  ^y 

daily  its  output,  stock  and  re-      the     Russian     manufactories 
quirements,    and    the    Central      and  is  now  displayed  on  the 
directs  the  necessary  exchanges         ^'^"^  ""^  ^^'°Ps  '"  ^^^1*° 
of  raw  materials   and  disposal  of  the  products.  A  selling 
organization  has  been  added  to  the  Soviet  system.  In  place 
of  wages  the  workmen  receive  their  support  and  orders  on 
t-heir  own  stores  for  a  limited  amount  of  goods.  In  this  way 
the  owners,  the  employers,  the  middlemen  and  most  of  the 
managers  have  for  the  time  been  ehminated  from  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  system.  The  Soviet  in  charge  of  the 
Fiat  automobile  works  is  issuing  its  own  paper  money. 

The  men  spend  twelve  hours  in  the  shops,  eight  at  work 
and  four  at  guard  duty  and  military  drill.  The  works  are 
garrisoned  day  and  night  to  prevent  their  being  retaken 
by  the  employers  or  the  troops.  Munition  factories  also 
under  soviet  control  supply  them  with  rifles,  machine  guns 
and  ammunition.  Most  of  the  plants  fly  the  I'ed  flag  of  so- 
cialism with  the  soviet  symbol  of  crossed  sickle  and  ham- 
mer, but  some  display  the  black  flag  of  anarchism.  Enrico 
Malatesta,  the  leader  of  Italian  anarchists,  is  agitating  for 
a  complete  political  and  social  revolution,  but  the  Confed- 
eration of  Labor  is  against  him. 

The  Italian  Engineers'  Association  takes  an  intermediate 
position.  It  deprecates  any  nationalization  of  the  metal- 
lurgical industry,  but  demands  the  suppression  of  the  sal- 
ary system  and  advocates  in  its  place  a  new  order  of  things 
in  which  capital  and  labor,  manual  and  mental,  shall 
work  together  and  share  the  profits  of  production. 

The  movement  continues  to  spread  and  new  industries 
are  passing  under  the  control  of  their  operators.  Their 
latest  acquisitions  are  the  cotton  mills  of  Legnano  with 
6000  employees,  the  woolen  mills  of  Biella  with  5000  em- 
ployees, and  the  factories  at  Terni  with  30,000  employees. 
The  only  one  of  the  establishments  employing  the  water 
power  of  the  Terni  Falls  that  was  not  seized  is  the  Idros 
plant  for  the  fixation  of  nitrogen,  since  this  is  owned  by 
Americans. 

The  efficiency  of  the  factories  is  said  to  have  fallen  off 
more  than  half  due  to  unskilled  management,  lack  of  ma- 
terial and  waste  of  time  in  discussion  and  guard  duty.  The 
railroad  men  divert  to  the  soviet  shops  cars  loaded  with 


raw  material  they  need,  but  their  supply  is  already  run- 
ning short  and  cannot  last  many  weeks  longer  at  the  most. 
Since  Italy  is  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  her  coal 
and  many  of  her  essential  materials,  the  Soviets  may  be 
forced  out  of  business  if  England  and  France  refuse  to 
sell  to  them.  But  the  British  and  French  labor  organiza- 
tions are  relied  upon  to  prevent  their  governments  from 
placing  an  embargo  upon  exports  to  Italy  or  their  employ- 
ers from  declining  to  do  business  with  the  Soviets. 

The  labor  leaders  promise  that  if  they  are  granted  a 
share  in  the  management  they  will  speed  up  production, 
while  if  they  go  back  to  the  old  regime  the  output  will  bo 
less  than  ever.  They  say  that  since  they  have  had  access  to 
the  books  they  have  discovered  evidence  that  the  compa- 
nies have  made  enormous  profits  during  the  war  and  cheat- 
ed the  Government  out  of  a  large  part  of  the  taxes  they 
should  have  paid.  The  Socialists  threaten  to  publish  these 
figures  unless  they  gain  their  point. 

Premier  Giolitti's  Policy 

THE  Italian  Premier  took  the  ground  on  the  start  that 
the  strike  was  a  purely  industrial  dispute,  and  he 
has  stedfastly  refused  to  use  police  or  troops  to  dislodge 
the  workmen  from  the  plants  they  had  seized,  in  spite  of 
the  clamors  of  the  owners  for  the  return  of  their  property. 
But  after  the  employees  had  tried  their  hands  at  running 
things  for  three  weeks  and  found  their  difficulties  piling 
up,  and  after  the  emflloyers  had  come  to  realize  their  pow- 
erlessness,  both  sides  were  more  in  a  mood  to  compromize. 
Then  Premier  Giolitti  called  a  conference  of  employers  and 
employees  and  told  them  plainly  that  they  would  have  to 
come  to  an  agreement  on  the  immediate  points  in  dispute 
such  as  wages  and  conditions  on  which  the  strikers  shall 
return  to  work,  while  leaving  the  main  issue,  the  share  of 
the  workmen  in  the  future  conti-ol  of  industry,  to  be  deter- 
mined at  a  special  session  of  Parliament. 

At  the  joint  conference  the  employers  conceded  and  the 
employees  accepted  the  following  conditions:  an  increase 
of  wages  in  the  metal  trades  of  four  lire  (80  cents  at  nor- 
mal exchange)  a  day,  men  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  old 
and  women  over  twenty-two  to  receive  80  per  cent  of  this  in- 
crease, and  women  under  twenty  and  boys  between  fifteen 
and  eighteen  to  receive  60  per  cent.  Of  this  increase  75  per 
cent  is  to  be  considered  an  allowance  for  the  high  cost  of 
living  and  may  be  reduced  proportionately  with  a  fall  in 
living  expenses.  Workmen  who  have  been  a  year  in  service 
are  entitled  to  a  week's  vacation  on  full  pay.  After  three 
years'  service  a  man  is  entitled  to  two  days'  full  pay  for 
each  year  of  service  in  case  he  is  dismissed,  unless  he  is 
discharged  as  a  punishment. 

A  compromize  agreement  has  been  reached  and  some  of 
the  Milan  works  are  being  evacuated  by  the  strikers.  But 
this  merely  opens  the  fundamental  question  of  who  shall 
manage  them  in  the  future.  Here  the  Premier  frankly  takes 
his  stand  with  the  General  Confederation  of  Labor,  which 
holds  that  the  old  conditions  can  never  be  I'estored  but  that 
the  movement  must  result  in  giving  the  workmen  an  in- 
creasing share  in  the  management  of  the  establishments  in 
which  they  labor.  The  Premier  made  his  position  plain  in 
his  concluding  words  to  the  joint  conference: 

I  think  the  historic  moments  through  which  we  are  passing, 
he  said,  can  be  interpreted  in  one  way  only,  and  that  is  that  a 
radical  revision  of  the  relations  hitherto  existing  between  capital 
and  labor  is  inevitable.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  uphold  the 
criterion  that  in  a  great  industry  there  must  be  only  one  head 
in  command,  while  thousands  of  dependents  must  obey  without 
possessing  the  guarantee  of  control  over  the  activities  of  the 
head  himself. 

I  am  convinced  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
workers  to  contribute  toward  the  functioning  of  a  firm  to  the 
extent  of  giving  them  a  true  sense  of  co-responsibility.  Once 
this  idea  is  actuated  by  raising  the  function  of  the  workmen  they 
will  be  placed  in  conditions  which  will  enable  them  to  learn  and 
to  advance  and  to  better  their  positions. 


A    Little 


A  Famous  Mystic  Maze 

Robert  H.  Moulton 


By 


During  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary  of  England,  from  1689  to  1694, 
there  was   planted  at   Hampton    Court 


many  give  up  the  attempt  altogether, 
and  even  when  one  has  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  center  he  finds  it  just  as 


a  remarkable  "Mystic  Maze"  which  is     difficult  to  get  out  again. 


still  kept  in  excellent  condition  and  is 
visited  annually  by  hundreds  of  Amer- 


More    than    a    thousand    arbor   vitae 
trees   compose  the  maze,  which  has   a 


ican    tourists.     But    probably    few     of    base  line  226  feet  in  length. 

Dry  Fishing 

Dry  fishing,  altho 
an  idea  new  to  Amer- 
ica, is  a  panacea  for 
all  the  ills  attendant 
to  the  H.  C.  of  L.,  ac- 
cording to  L.  L. 
Dyche,  state  fish  and 
game  warden  of  Kan- 
sas, and  professor  of 
zoology  at  the  Uni- 
^j>^«^  You  d  better  ^^rsity  of  Kansas. 
^^^  Mr.  Dyche  has  been 

trying  to  make  a  backyard  industry 
out  of  fishing  for  the  last  five 
years.  Potentially,  he  argues,  there 
exists  a  real  and  growing  demand 
for  fish  as  a  general  food.  High 
beef  prices  make  it  imperative  that 
a  less  expensive  substitute  is  found, 
and  in  fish  raising,  Professor  Dyche 
thinks,  lies  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  Hay  and  grains  are  neces- 
sary in  the  production  of  beef,  and  as 
the  amount  of  land  capable  of  produc- 
ing this  feed  is  limited  and  growing  in 
value,  and  as  the  number  of  people  to 
be  fed  is  steadily  increasing,  the  price 
of  meat  can  never  become  much  lower. 
But  fish  thrive  without  such  expen- 
sive nourishment.  Put  them  in  a  good 
pond  of  sufficient  size  and  they  will 
multiply  rapidly  without  any  propor- 
tionate increase  in  the  cost  of  produc- 


Puzzle:  Find  the  pond  hidden  away  in  this 
take  a  ball  of  string  to  find  your 

these  know  that  this  country  possesses 
an  exact  replica  of  the  original.  It  is  lo- 
cated at  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  and 
was  planted  in  1896  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Cornelia  Warren,  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  creating  this  inter- 
esting oddity  on  the  lawn  of  her  home 
after  seeing  the  Hampton  Court  Maze. 

Almost  every  day,  and  especially  on 
Sundays,  scores  of  people  attempt  to 
solve  the  intricacies  of  the  maze, 
which  consist  of  more  than  a  third  of 
a  mile  of  paths  walled  in  by  heavy 
hedges  of  arbor  vitae.  The  object  is  to 
reach  thru  this  labyrinth  a  little  pond 
located  in  the  center  of  the  maze,  the 
shortest  distance  to  the  pond  from  the 
entrance  being  about  one-fifth  of  a 
mile.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  person  to 
wander  about  for  an  hour  or  more  be- 
fore reaching   the   coveted   goal,   while 
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tion.  In  an  acre  body  of  water,  for  in- 
stance, one  pound  of  German  carp  will 
produce  from  five  to  ten  pounds  of  fish 
a  season.  Such  rapid  increase  makes  in- 
crease of  production  practically  unlim- 
ited while  the  cost  remains  the  same. 
If  fish  were  raised  more  generally,  they 
would  be  cheaper  in  the  market  and 
the  consequent  demand  for  them  would 
amount  to  nearly  eight  million  dollars 
a  year  in  Kansas  alone,  allowing  each 
of  the  three  hundred  thousand  families 
in  that  state  to  eat  fish  twice  a  week. 
With  proper  development  of  the  fish- 
ing industry  on  Kansas  farms,  this  de- 
mand could  easily  be  met. 

In  Kansas,  however,  fish  raising  is 
looked  upon  most  unkindly  by  nature. 
There  are  few  natural  bodies  of  water 
in  the  state,  and  most  of  those  that  are 
to  be  found  are  wholly  unfit  places  in 
which  to  produce  fish  profitably.  Many 
of  them  are  overflow  ponds  from  which 
the  fish  would  be  swept  in  times  of 
high  water,  and  which  go  dry  during 
drouth.  Other  ponds  having  adequate 
water  supply  have  muddy  bottoms  with 
accumulations  of  old  leaves,  weeds,  and 
rubbish  blown  into  the  water;  old 
logs,  stumps,  fallen  trees,  and  brush- 
wood invariably  clog  the  basins  of  un- 
tended  ponds.  Such  bottoms  afford 
poor  spawning  places  for  fish  and  re- 
production is  hindered  by  these  ad- 
verse conditions;  while  those  which 
are  hatched  fall  prey  to  turtles,  gars 
bullfrogs  and  snakes  with  which  neg- 
lected ponds  abound. 

Finding  such  a  small  number  of 
lakes,  and  the  conditions  of  those 
so  unfavorable,  Professor  Dyche  con- 
cluded that  to  make  fish  raising  a 
profitable  industry  in  Kansas  nature 
would  have  to  be  helped  along  at  first. 
Dams  must  be  built  so  as  to  form 
lakes;  fish  must  be  procured  to  stock 
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these  artificial  bodies.  There  is  scarce- 
ly a  farm  but  that  has  an  unused  ra- 
vine which  mifjfht  be  easily  dammed 
to  form  a  lake.  The  initial  expense  in 
any  case  would  not  be  very  much  and 
the    upkeep   practically   nothinjr. 

Attendant  features,  almost  as  val- 
uable as  the  primary  one,  go  with  this 
dry  fishing'  project.  During:  the  spring 
rains  every  year,  thousands  of  gal- 
lons of  water  rush  down  swollen 
streams  which  might  be  diverted  into 
pond  basins.  A  lake  an  acre  in  area  on 
each  section  of  Kansas  land  wouJd 
make  a  total  water  surface  of  over 
80,000  acres,  and  if  four  acres  could 
be  reserved  in  every  quarter  section, 
the  total  number  of  acres  of  water  in 
the  state  would  be  1.280,000— equal  to 
a  body  of  water  400  miles  long  and  five 
miles  wide,  which  would  be  sufficiently 
large  to  regulate  perceptibly  both  flood 
and  temperature  conditions,  and  the 
evaporation  of  these  bodies  of  water 
would  sui'ely  exert  a  more  or  less 
beneficial  influence  on  atmospheric 
conditions  in  general. 

To  make  the  whole  subject  of  dry 
fishing  simple,  Professor  Dyche  sends 
out  booklets  containing  complete  in- 
structions for  building  ponds  so  that 
any  farmer  can  be  his  own  engineer. 
And  then,  his  pond  constructed,  the 
farmer  can  send  to  the  state  fish  hatch- 
eries at  Pratt,  Kansas,  and  receive  a 
consignment  of  fish  with  which  to  stock 
his  water. 

That  dry  fishing  is  practical  is  at- 
tested by  a  number  of  Kansas  farmers 
who  have  tried  it  out.  General  adoption 
of  the  idea  will  come  when  the  people 
have  become  cognizant  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  this  new  kind  of  irrigated  fish 
culture. 

Shorthand  de  Luxe 

Together  with  Dickens,  President 
Wilson  and  many  other  famous  men. 
Dr.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  the  electri- 
cal expert,  writes  in  shorthand.  The 
system  he  has  evolved  for  himself, 
based  on  a  Swedish  system  known  as 
Arends,  is  phonetic.  The  word  "hight," 
for  instance,  is  written  h-i-t,  with  a 
long  "i."  The  consonants  are  written 
with  downward  strokes  and  the  vowels 
vnth   upward    strokes. 

According  to  an  interview  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  Dr.  Stein- 
metz believes  every  one  should  know 
shorthand,  because  it  is  one  of  the  best 
means  in  this  busy  age  to  save  time 
and  energy. 

"I  learned  this  system  I  use  while 
in  school  in  Europe,"  he  explained.  "I 
took  all  my  notes  while  in  college  by 
this  system.  It  was  so  much  faster 
than  longhand.  And,  what's  more,  I 
can  still  read  those  same  notes,  all  of 
which  I  have  in  bound  volumes. 

"My  experience  has  taught  me  the 
great  advantage  of  shorthand.  I  be- 
lieve every  student  should  know  it.  He 
will  find  it  invaluable  in  taking  notes 
on  lectures.  The  work  would  be  so 
simple  and  easy  that  his  attention 
would  not  be  detracted  from  the  speak- 
er by  his  writing,  as  is  often  the  case 
when  one  attempts  to  make  notations 
in  longhand. 


"Also  one  can  write  as  fast  as  he 
thinks." 

In  pointing  out  the  simplicity  of  his 
shorthand,  Dr.  Steinmetz  jotted  down 
the  alphabet  he  uses,  which  is  repro- 
duced in  the  illustration.  He  says 
that  French,  Latin,  or  Greek  can  also 
be  written  perfectly  with  this  system. 
He  originally  developed  and  used  it  in 
the     German    language,    but    finds    it 


like  swimming  in  that  respect.  With 
many  systems,  a  person  who  does  not 
use  the  method  for  a  year  or  moi'e  is 
apt  to  forget  the  greater  part  of  it. 
My  shorthand,  once  you  learn  it, 
sticks,  and  is,  besides,  as  readable  as 
longhand.  I  can  read  today  notes 
I  took  forty  years  ago  as  easily  as  I 
could  forty  minutes  after  I  took 
them." 
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.V'tr  Yoik  t:renmg  Post 

"I  can't  forget  my  shorthand,"  says  Dr.  Steinmetz,  who   can   still   read  notes   taken 
when  he  was  a  schoolboy  forty  years  ago 


equally  useful  and  serviceable  in  Eng- 
lish. 

His  system  is  not  generally  under- 
stood in  this  country,  and  as  a  result 
his  notes  are  somewhat  guarded  by 
secrecy.  His  stenographer  has  learned 
the  system,  so  that  Dr.  Steinmetz  now 
jots  down  most  of  his  lectures  or  tech- 
nical papers  in  his  simplified  system 
and  gives  them  to  her  to  transcribe. 
Usually,  instead  of  dictating  a  letter, 
he  will  do  the  shorthand  work  himself 
and  hand  his  notes  to  his  stenog- 
rapher. 

Once  you  learn  this  system  you 
will  never  forget  it,  he  declares.  "It  is 


The  Tailor  Made  Man 

In  certain  countries  of  Europe  it  has 
long  been  the  practice  to  design  uni- 
forms that  make  their  wearers  both 
bulky  and  ferocious  to  behold.  Ger- 
many in  her  prime  knew  full  well  the 
art  of  dressing  her  officers  to  the  best 
advantage.  But  none  did  more  to  en- 
hance the  appearance  of  the  officers 
than  the  old  Russian  Government. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  man  is  an  of- 
ficer does  not  make  him  an  Apollo, 
Hercules,  or  Sandow.  There  are  other 
qualifications  than  mere  weight,  so  to 
speak.    Yet   all    human   kind   instinctly 
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looks  up  to  the  powerful  and  handsome 
man,  hence  the  officer  with  a  fine 
physique  is  considerably  ahead  of  the 
game  at  the  onset.  All  Russian  officers 
enjoyed  a  fine  physique,  at  least  as  far 
as  appearances  went.  The  secret  was  to 
be  found  in  the  tailoring  shops  where 
their  uniforms  were  made  with  con- 
summate skill  and  fastidious  care.  In- 
deed, those  uniforms  wei'e  a  veritable 
engineering  undertaking,  for  the  con- 
tour of  each  Russian  officer  had  to  be 
corrected  by  due  measures,  just  as  the 
contour  of  old  Mother  Earth  is  altered 
by  digging  and  filling  at  the  bidding 
of  the  engineer. 

All  Russian  officers  had  wonderful 
chests — chests  such  as  we  envy  when 
viewing    the    man    who    demonstrates 


Czar  Nicholas  of  Russia  probably  had  a 
fine  physique,  anyway  he  had  a  fine  tailor, 
who  placed  between  the  former  ruler  of 
all  the  Russias  and  his  people  many  poise- 
giving  thicknesses  of  padding,  canvas  and 
hard-baked   glue 

some  new  exercizing  device  guaranteed 
to  convert  us  into  physical  dread- 
noughts in  a  few  weeks'  time.  Those 
chests  were  simply  padding,  nothing 
more.  Five  thicknesses  of  canvas,  with 
interspacings  of  heavy  glue,  were  sewn 
together  to  form  a  handsome  chest 
some  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick. 
Few  if  any  of  the  men  could  fill  the 
interior  contour  of  such  a  chest,  but 
what  did  it  matter?  Once  placed  under 
the  handsome  uniform,  with  its  rows 
of  cleverly  placed  buttons  to  accentuate 
the  full  chest,  the  breast-plate  more 
than  made  good. 

And  the  Russian  camouflage  did  not 
end  with  fine  chests.  Bowed  legs  were 
corrected  by  the  use  of  heavier  ma- 
terial on  one  side  of  each  leg  than  on 
the  other.  Sloping  shoulders  were  built 
up  by  means  of  shoulder  pads — twenty 
thicknesses  in  dire  instances.  Giraffe- 
like necks  were  reduced  by  raising  the 
shoulder  level.  And  so  it  went. 

Clothes  can  be  made  to  say  almost 
anything.  In  fact,  clothes  are  a  man's 
show  window;  they  sell  a  man  long 
before  one  engages  in  conversation 
with  him.  That  is  why  the  engineer 
wears  conservative  clothes,  the  stock- 
broker and  theatrical  man  checked 
suits,   the   minister   his   drab   garment. 


London   Times 

The  perfection  of  a  monoplane  that,  thanks  to  a  new  wing  of  great  lifting  capacity, 
will   carry   a   four-ton   cargo   has   been   announced   by  the   English   designers   of   the 
torpedoplane.  The  new  plane  will  carry  its  cargo  in  special  "cartridges"  or  contain- 
ers packed  in  the  hull 

A  Freight  Train  That  Flies 

visiting  the  airports  and  taking  up  a 
load  for  any  other  port  to  which  suf- 
ficient inducements  can  be  offered  the 
pilot  to  fly. 

The  commercial  advantages  obtained 
from  the  new  wing,  which  not  only  lifts 
big  loads  but  does  so  with  a  surpris- 
ingly small  amount  of  "drift,"  or  re- 
sistance to  its  own  passage  thru  the 
air,  will,  it  is  stated,  enable  a  four-ton 
load  to  be  carried  several  hundred 
miles — with  all  the  time-saving  im- 
plied as  compared  with  land  or  sea 
transport — at  rates  which  will  amount 
to  only  a  few  pence  a  pound. 


The  final  tests  have  just  been  com- 
pleted in  England  for  a  four-ton 
freight  plane  with  a  special  form  of 
weight-lifting  wing  on  which  its  in- 
ventor has  been  working  for  nine 
years,  according  to  the  London  Times. 

The  new  wing,  which  is  strikingly 
bird-like  in  appearance,  with  thick 
center  sections  and  tapering  at  its 
ends,  has  been  shown  by  carefully 
checked  experiments  to  give  35  per 
cent  more  actual  lift  than  any  normal 
weight-carrying  plane  such  as  is  at 
present  in  regular  use. 

The  wing  is  to  be  employed,  not  in 
high-speed  passenger  flying,  but  for  the 
carriage  of  goods  in  bulk  at  an  average 
cruising  speed  of  seventy-two  miles  an 
hour.  To  this  end  a  big  monoplane  is 
to  be  built,  which  will  be  known  as  the 
"four-ton  flying  tramp."  This  machine 
will  have  a  roomy  hull  containing  as 
motive  power  two  450-horsepower  en- 
gines, either  of  which  will  be  sufficient, 
when  running  alone,  to  keep  the  ma- 
chine in  flight.  Above  the  hull,  which 
will  be  ship-built,  will  be  one  wide- 
spread sustaining  plane  on  the  new 
principle,  built  of  mahogany  planking 
and  so  strong  that  it  will  not  require 
any  external  bracing  or  support. 

In  the  engine-room  will  be  a  me- 
chanic constantly  in  charge  of  the  two 
motors,  while  the  control  of  the  ma- 
chine will  be  effected  by  a  pilot  forward 
in  the  nose  of  the  fuselage. 

An  extremely  interesting  cargo-car- 
rying device  is  to  be  employed.  The 
whole  front  section  of  the  machine,  in- 
cluding the  pilot's  compartment,  is 
hinged  so  that  it  can  be  swung  open, 
and  the  four  tons  of  goods  which  the 
monoplane  will  carry  are  to  be  packed 
in  special  "cartridges,"  or  containers, 
which  will  slide  into  a  space  provided 
for  them  in  the  hull.  When  these  "car- 
tridges," loaded  with  goods  and  care- 
fully balanced,  have  been  slipped  into 
the  chamber,  the  front  of  the  machine 
is  swung  back  and  fastened.  This  will 
mean  that,  on  the  arrival  of  the  mono- 
plane at  any  airport,  these  "cartridges" 
can  be  brought  up  ready  loaded  and  in- 
serted in  the  machine  so  quickly  that 
the  whole  operation  of  loading  will  be 
carried  out  in  the  time  taken  by  the 
machine  to  replenish  its  fuel  tanks.  It 
is  intended  that  cargo  containers,  ready 
for  filling,  should  be  distributed  for 
use  at  the  various  European  airports. 

It  is  proposed  that  a  fleet  of  these 
big  cargo-carrying  monoplanes  should 
"tramp"  Europe  by  air  in  the  same 
way    that    a    tramp    steamer    operates. 


Curlicues 

American  apples  are  shipped  to  eighty 
foreign  countries. 

Since  the  New  York  subway  was  estab- 
lished only  three  persons  have  been  killed 
on  it  thru  faults  of  train  operation. 
*** 

An    automobile    has    carried    mail    from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York  in  four  days, 
fifteen  hours  and  forty-four  minutes. 
*** 

During  the  war  31,000  American  soldiers 
were  killed  in  battle ;  during  the  same 
period  126,000  persons  in  the  United 
States  died  from  accidents. 

Reno,  Nevada,  has  increased  in  popu- 
lation by  more  than  one-tenth  since  the 
census  of  ten  years  ago.  The  census  does 
not  disclose  the  marital  condition  of  the 
new  citizens. 

A  corporation  has  been  established  to 
manufacture  paper  from  the  saw  grass  of 
southern  Florida.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
paper  is  of  better  grade  than  that  made 
from  wood  pulp. 

**■* 

Ex-Premier  Caillaux  of  France  has  been 
forbidden  to  go  hunting  on  his  country 
estate  on  the  ground  that,  since  a  court 
deprived  him  of  his  civil  rights  for  com- 
municating with  the  enemy  during  the  war, 
he  cannot  legally  apply  for  a  gun  license. 

Gas  From  Straw 

A  gas  which  is  obtained  by  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  wheat,  oat,  and 
rye  straws  is  now  being  produced  upon 
a  small  scale  at  the  experimental  farm 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Arlington,  Virginia.  Al- 
tho  an  automobile  has  been  operated 
with  the  new  combustible,  and  it  has 
been  used  for  illuminating-  purposes  as 
well  as  for  cooking,  the  possibilities  of 
straw  gas  are  not  yet  fully  determined, 
the  department  says.  Work  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  commercial  value  of  the 
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Qjour%)ai  to  Happiness 


'OME !  The  foundation  of  con- 
tentment, the  corner-stone  of 
good  citi2,enship;  an  inspiration  at 
each  day's  beginning— a  sandtuary  at  the  end.  Home  owner- 
ship is  the  ambition  of  every  right-minded  man  and  woman. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine 

makes  attractive  homes  possible  at  comparatively  moderate  cost.  Its 
individual  advantages  appeal  strongly  to  those  who  admire  good  taste  in 
interior  woodwork  and  decoration.  Particulars  and  plans  mailed  on 
request.  Also  finished  samples  if  desired. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  is  sold  by  dealers  east  of  the  Rockies.  Look  for  the  trade  mark. 


ARKANSAS  SOFT  PINE  BUREAU 

1 022  Boyle  Building  ■   Little  Roc\,  Ar\ansas 
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gas  can  be  carried  on  but  slowly  owing 
to  the  limited  funds  available  at  pres- 
ent, but  it  is  planned  to  do  much  that 
will  determine  the  quantity  and  nature 
of  the  gas  that  may  be  obtained  from 
wheat,  oat,  barley,  rye,  and  rice  straws, 
and  from  cornstalks,  corncobs,  and 
other  vegetable  matter  usually  burned 
as  waste. 

If  the  results  of  these  tests  warrant 
further  investigation  the  experiments 
will  be  extended  to  the  problem  of  plant 
equipment  for  producing  the  gas  on  a 
scale  sufficient  to  allow  the  farmer  to 
supply  light  and  heat  for  his  house, 
power  for  stationary  engines,  and,  pos- 


@  Keystone  Vtcw 

Can  I  run  my  car  on  gas  made  by  baking 

straw?    Let's    try    it    and    see,    says    Harry 

N.  Roethe  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of 

the    Department    of   Agriculture 

sibly,  for  his  tractor  from  a  small  in- 
dividual outfit.  If  a  suitable  unit  can 
be  constructed  so 
that  the  farmer's 
initial  cost  will  be 
small  it  seems 
likely  that  the 
straw  gas  may 
have  a  certain 
economic  value  in 
the  sections  of  the 
country  where 
the  raw  material 
from  which  the 
gas  is  made  is 
now  considered  as 
waste  and  burned 
or  left  to  rot  on 
the  fields.  In  some 
sections  of  the 
country  the  straw 
is  used  as  fertil- 
izer, but  in  the 
West  and  North- 
west there   is   an 


@  Keystone  View 

THE  CONGO  CRAWL 

It's  rumored  that  the  native  dance  of  the  Wakumba  will  wriggle  its  way  into   our 

ballrooms  this  fall 


unlimited  supply  of  the  material  avail- 
able for  conversion  into  light  and  fuel 
for  the  farm  home. 

While  it  has  been  possible  to  oper- 
ate an  automobile  with  straw  gas  and 
it  is  known  that  fifty  pounds  of  straw 
will  produce  about  300  cubic  feet  of 
gas — an  amount  sufficient  to  drive  a 
light  roadster  fifteen  miles — ^the  prob- 
lem of  reducing  the  gas  to  liquid  form 
or  condensing  it  sufficiently  to  allow 
it  to  be  carried  conveniently  is  an  es- 
sential one  that  must  be  solved  before 
straw  gas  can  be  considered  as  a  pos- 
sible motor  fuel.  This  will  be  another 
of  the  tasks  taken  up  by  the  engineers 
in  the  development  division. 


I  Cleaned  the  Ears  of  the  Prodigal  Son 

The  itemized  bill  of  an  artist  employed  in  repairing  the 
properties  of  an  old  church  in  Belgium,  according  to  the 
British  Architect,  included,  among  other  items,  the  follow- 
ing: 

Corrected  ten  Commandments. 

Embellished  Pontius  Pilate  and  put  hew  ribbon  in  his 
bonnet. 

Replumed    and    gilded    the    left    wing    of    the    Guardian 

Angel. 

Washed  the  servant  of  the  High  Priest  and  put  carmine 
on  his  cheek. 

Revived  the  flames  of  Hell,  put  a  new  tail  on  the  Devil, 
mended  his  left  hoof  and  did  several  jobs  for  tlie  damned. 

Put  earrings  in  the  ears  of  Sarah, 

Put  new  stone  in  David's  sling,  enlarged  the  head  of 
Goliath  and  extended  his  legs. 

Mended  the  shirt  of  the  Prodigal  Son  and  cleaned  his  ears. 


Cheaper  Gas  for  Your  Airship 

In  these  days  of  rising  prices  it  is 
good  to  learn  that  science  has  succeed- 
ed in  making  one  or  two  things  cheap- 
er. Until  1918  the  gas  helium,  now 
used  on  a  commercial  scale  in  balloons 
and  airships,  was  prepared  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  $2,000  a  cubic  foot.  Helium 
was  first  discovered  in  the  sun,  then 
detected  as  a  constituent  gas  of  the  at- 
mosphere in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
in  a  quarter  million,  then  found  in  as- 
sociation with  the  radioactive  miner- 
als. Certain  natural  gases  in  Texas 
and  other  states  were  found  to  con- 
tain as  much  as  one  per  cent  of 
helium.  But  the  isolation  of  the  gas 
from  whatever  source  was  always  a 
long,  difficult  and  costly  process. 

During  the  Great  War  the  demand 
for  helium  increased  with  the  devel- 
opment of  military  aviation.  Hydro- 
gen was  both  lighter  avA  cheaper,  but 
it  had  the  disadvantage  of  burning  in 
air.  Had  the  Germans  been  able  to  fill 
their  Zeppelins  with  helium  when 
they  bombarded  London  the  midnight 
sky  would  not  have  been  illuminated 
with  blazing  airships  hurtling  earth- 
wards to  their  doom,  for  no  way  has 
yet  been  discovered  to  make  helium 
burn  or  explode.  The  United  States 
Government  undertook  experiments  on 
the  wholesale  preparation  of  helium 
during  the  war  and  by  the  end  of  1918 
was  making  8000  cubic  feet  of  helium 
a  day. 

A  large  plant  is  being  completed  at 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


@  Underwood  i  Underwood 

DAYLIGHT   SAVLNGS 

May  not  be  practised  by  the  clock  in  Western   Canada,  but  at    least  the  cowboys   start  their  round-upping  at   daybreak 
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T)ust  and  J^nt  Instantly  liernoved 

MATTRESSES,  pillows,  tapestries  and  upholstery  are  cleaned  and  fresh- 
ened by  the  easy  stroking  and  strong  suction  .  of  the  Arco  Wand. 
Beating  of  rugs  and  carpets  is  forever  done  away  with  because  the  dust,  grit, 
threads  and  trash  are  piped  out  and  away  into  the  sealed  dust  bucket  of  the  Arco  Wand 
machine  in  the  basement.  Xo  filthy  dust  bags  to  empty.  No  clumsy  or  noisy  machine 

to  push  or  drag  around — a  quick  connection  of  the 
Arco  Wand  cleaning  hose  and  it  is  ready. 

The  special  cleaning  tools  enable  the  housewife  or 
maid  to  reach  all  corners  or  surfaces  without  lifting 
or  moving  heavy  furniture. 
Cut  vour  cleaning  expense  bv  installing  the  permanent  ARCO 
WAND  VACUUM  CLEANER.  It  is  built  for  years  of  service. 

Easilv  installed  in  old  ox  ne\JO  Residences,  Churches,  Schools,  etc. 
Made  mounted  onwheels  for  Factories,  Office  Buildings, Theatres, 
Larcre  Stores,  etc.  Send  for  illustrated  catalog  showing  its  construc- 
tion and  labor  saving  uses. 

American  Radiator  fOMPANY 

Write  Dcpt.  C-59,  8l6-8i2  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Makers  of  the  zcor  Id-famous  IT>EAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 
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This 
Wonderfiil  Range 
With  Two  Ovens 


Bakes  Bread.Pies.Biscuits 
Broils, Roasts,  and  Cooks 
Nine  Different  Vegetables 
All  At  One  Time. 

Althougrh  it  is  less  than  four  feet 
long  it  can  do  every  kind  of  cooking 
for  any  ordinary  family  by  gas  in 
warm  weatber,  or  by  coal  or  wood 
when  the  kitchen  needs  heating. 

The  Coal  section  and  the  Gas  section 

are  just  as  separate  as  though  you 
had  two  ranges  in  your  kitchen. 

^m^       Gold  Medal  ^ 

Glenwood 

Note  the  two  gas  ovens  above — one 

for  baking,  glass  paneled  and  one 
for  broiling,  with  white  enamel  door. 
The  large  oven  below  has  the  Indi- 
cator and  is  heated  by  coal  or  wood. 
See  the  cooking  surface  when  you 
want  to  rush  things — five  burners 
for  gas  and  four  covers  for  coal. 
When  in  a  hurry  both  coal  and  gas 
ovens  can  be  operated  at  the  same 
time,  using  one  for  baking  bread  or 
roasting  meats  and  the  other  for 
pastry  baking— It 

"Makes  Cooking  Easy 

Write  for  handeome  free  booklet  177 
that  tells  all  about  it. 

Weir  Stove  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass. 


BON-OPTO 

SHARPENS  VISION 

It's  a  system  of  treating  the  eyes  at  home; 
is  practiced  daily  by  hundreds  of  thousand? 
of  people  with  great  satisfaction.  The  Boii- 
Opto  system  quickly  relieves  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  and  lids.  It  cleanses,  soothes,  and 
rests  tired,  dusty,  work-strained  eyes  and  is 
a  help  to  better  eyesight.  Ask  your  druggist. 
He  knows.  lie  will  refund  your  money 
withott  question,  if  you  are  dissatisfied. 
There  is  no  other  home  eye  treatment  like 
Bon-Opto. 


The  Way  to  Peace  and  Progress 


(Continued  fr 
bered  when  Senator  Harding  and  my- 
self and  those  associated  with  us  shall 
have  passed  from  the  scene  of  action.  I 
could  not  do  less  in  the  way  of  service 
for  the  young  men  of  our  country  than 
call  their  attention  to  this  fact.  Does  it 
need  the  help  of  illustration  from  our 
past  political  history — always  a  safe 
guide  for  those  who  would  chart  ac- 
curately and  surely  their  journey  upon 
the  doubtful  seas  of  the  future?  Let  us 
assume  that  it  does.  I  shall  ask  then 
what  has  become  of  the  men  associated 
with  the  famous  Foster  in  "frying  the 
fat,"  and  with  Dudley  and  his  "blocks 
of  five,"  and  even  of  those  who  were 
associated  with  Mark  Hanna  in  the 
days  of  the  corruption  of  1896? 

I  have  stedfastly  believed  that  few 
young  men  will  join  with  the  "get-the- 
money"  idea  that  has  been  made  a  part 
of  the  "salesmanship"  campaign  of  the 
present  year.  My  vision  of  a  national 
campaign  does  not  comprehend  presen- 
tation of  great  moral  issues-  upon  such 
a  basis.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  idea 
of  "selling  a  candidate."  I  believe  in 
converting  voters  to  the  principles  and 
policies  enunciated  by  the  platform 
and  the  candidates,  but  this  is  not  com- 
mercial salesmanship.  I  use  the  words 
of  the  official  bulletins  of  the  headquar- 
ters of  Senator  Harding  himself  in 
this  statement.  They  have  exhibited  a 
purpose  of  "selling  the  candidate,"  and 
we  are  quite  content  to  let  it  rest  there. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two 
policies  were  charted  long  ago  in  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  money.  When  the 
notification  address  was  made  it  con- 
tained the  statement  that  there  was  no 
purpose  to  compete  with  dollars  with 
the  opposition.  We  could  not  have  done 
this  if  we  had  wished,  and  we  did  not 
wish  to  do  it. 

At  this  time  it  is  our  thought  that 
the  case,  so  far  as  the  management  of 
Senator  Harding's  campaign  is  con- 
cerned, has  been  made.  The  men  re- 
sponsible for  the  collection  of  the  huge 
funds  have  been  disclosed  in  their  true 
light.  The  scene  shifts,  and  no  effort 
to  place  any  odium  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  the  campaign  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  myself  will  be  possible.  We  have 
challenged  and  dared  any  revelations. 
Those  persons  who  have  in  past  years 
proclaimed  their  desertion  of  the  old 
order — I  refer  to  the  Progressives  who 
broke  away  from  the  corrupt  machine 
— are  now  on  trial.  They  have  the 
facts.  Will  they  sanction  the  comple- 
tion of  a  Newberry  campaign  extended 
over  all  this  United  States? 

The  observations  that  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  use  of  huge 
corruption  funds,  whose  obvious  pur- 
pose is  to  purchase  an  "underhold  on 
the  government,"  bring  us  to  yet  an- 
other consideration.  The  times  of  stress 
with  reference  to  world  currents  re- 
leased by  the  great  war  are  not  yet  at 
an  end.  During  the  next  few  years  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  sober  elements 
of  the  country  to  guide  it  straight  in 
times  of  peril.  We  stand  in  awe  of  the 
terrors  of  life  that  have  assumed  form 
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in  great  empires  across  the  water,  and 
we  wonder  how  it  will  be  with  America 
in  the  future  years. 

Improper  tendencies  have  been  con- 
quered in  this  country  not  by  the  bayo- 
net, not  by  suppression  of  free  speech 
and  free  press,  not  by  methods  of  the 
kaisers  and  czars,  but  by  the  whole- 
some force  of  public  opinion.  The  trou- 
bles of  recent  years  furnish  the  true 
index  to  what  must  be  the  mode  of  set- 
tlement hereafter  if  the  results  are  to 
be  lasting  and  beneficent.  But  there  is 
at  bottom  one  fundamental.  There 
must  be  trust  in  the  government.  It  must 
appeal  to  the  ordinary  man,  to  the  man 
who  is  not  represented  in  lists  of  con- 
tributors of  swollen  campaign  funds. 
The  Bolshevist  and  the  communist, 
preaching  their  doctrines  on  the  streets 
and  in  the  highways,  must  have  no 
reason  to  point  to  a  President  placed 
there  by  the  organized  power  of  money. 

That  is  one  of  the  real  issues  of  the 
campaign.  It  may  *be  one  of  the  over- 
shadowing issues.  If  the  power  of  the 
campaign  fund,  employed  by  Republi- 
can National  Chairman  Will  H.  Hays, 
to  arouse  racial  groups  and  to  poison 
the  sources  of  information,  no  less  than 
to  debauch  a  minority  of  the  electorate 
to  bring  about  the  results  he  seeks,  is 
established,  there  will  be  lost  to  the 
defense  of  our  institutions  that  great 
body  of  liberal  opinion  which  seeks  to 
vindicate  right  and  which  is  willing  to 
make  any  sacrifice,  as  it  did  in  the  late 
war.  But  if  reaction,  by  the  grace  of 
millions  upon  millions,  shall  triumph, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  a  wave  of  radical- 
ism which  will  place  our  very  institu- 
tions in  danger.  That  is  the  real  reason 
for  my  earnestness  in  speaking  of  the 
danger  that  has  confronted  this  fair 
land. 

A  stain  upon  a  commission  to  office 
in  this  year  cannot  be  wiped  out.  I  had 
hoped  that  when  the  first  pronounce- 
ment was  made  on  this  subject  that  its 
lessons  would  be  taken  seriously  to 
heart,  that  the  evil  things  would  be  re- 
pudiated, and  that  in  truth  and  candor 
other  issues  might  not  be  clouded  by 
this  shameless  attempt  at  debauchery. 
I  was  unwilling  to  believe  that  when 
exposition  had  been  made  there  would 
be  any  doubt  of  the  attitude  of  the  Re- 
publican candidate,  and  I  was  shocked 
when  I  found  that  Senator  Harding 
was  willing  to  go  into  history  as  a  can- 
didate in  whose  behalf  had  been  col- 
lected enormous  slush  funds.  It  did  not 
seem  possible,  after  the  triumph  of  our 
moral  precepts  on  the  battlefields  of 
France,  that  these  things  could  be.  My 
humiliation  as  a  citizen  was  complete. 

Admittedly,  the  manner  of  dealing 
with  expenditures  in  campaigns  for  the 
presidency  is  a  hard  one.  Admittedly, 
the  total  of  expenditures  in  campaigns 
will  be  large  if  the  cause  is  to  be  car- 
ried to  every  part  of  the  vast  United 
States  as  we  have  purposed  to  do.  But 
a  limit  must  be  fixed,  and  that  limit 
must  be  rigid,  and  stern  legal,  as  well 
as  moral,  punishment  must  be  visited 
on  those  who  violate   it.   I  cannot  be- 
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Fifty-Nine 
Crane  Branches 

in  principal  cities  throughout  the  country 
back  up  the  Crane  Service  which  is  available 
through  the  plumbing  and  heating  trade  with 
direct  and  intensive  factory  co-operation. 

These  branches  display  broad  assortments  of  the 
products  suppHed  by  the  Crane  Co.  and  can  thus  give 
thorough  and  practical  aid  in  the  selection  of  heating, 
plumbing  and  sanitary  equipment  for  buildings  of  any 
size  or  character.  Whole-hearted  co-operation  based 
on  long  experience  awaits  you  at  any  Crane  branch. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  about  20,000  articles,  including  valves, 
pipe  fittings  and  steam  specialties,  made  of  brass,  iron,  ferrosteel, 
cast  steel  and  forged  steel,  in  all  sizes,  for  aU  pressures  and  all  pur- 
poses, and  are  distributors  of  pipe,  heating  and  plumbing  materials. 


THERE  IS  A  NEARBY  CRANE  BRANCH   TO 
GIVE   YOU  CRANE  SERVICE 

CRANE   CO. 

836  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO 
VALVES-PIPE  FITTINGS-SANITARY  FIXTURES 


Ne   lUDIMO  CITIES  •   WQUHS    CHICAGO     6B 


As  indicated  by  the  accompanying 
photo.  Crane  Service  in  the  indus- 
trial field  covers  a  wide  range  of 
special  work  for  pipelines  as  well  as 
the  customary  standardized  require- 
ments.  At  left,  a  Crane  42-inch 
cast  iron  special  base  elbow,  weigh- 
ing about  6200  pounds.  At  right, 
the  first  section  of  a  suction  line  to 
a  circulating  pump;  inside  dimen- 
sions, 3  feet  6  inches  by  4  feet  6 
inches;  8  feet  from  face  to  end. 
Weight,  about  10,375  pounds. 
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MANUSCRIPT 

Suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK  issue;  any 
field,  25,000  words  and  upwards,  carefully  read 
and  considered  WITHOUT  charge.  Published  un- 
der our  inip'int  and  manaeement,  in  A-i  style,  if 
accepted.  Copy  must  be  forwarded  COMPLETE 
to  warrant  examination.  Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.. 
Inc.,   Boston,   Mass. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  ^g^^jpl^ 

•Sail  in  .\pril.  May  and  June.  Churches.  Galleries. 
Alpine  Summits,  Italian  Hill  Towns.  Superb  routes. 
Splendid  leaders. 

Art,  Music,  Literature,  History,  French,  Spanish 
65  E.  Franklin  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


Phalfonte 

ATLANTIC 
J   CITY 

N.  J. 


ONTHE  BEACH  AND 
THE      BOARDWALK 

Atlantic  City  is 
famous  for  its  de- 
lightful climate  tlie 
year  round,  its  in- 
vigorating salt-sea 
air,  its  miles  of 
Boardwalk  and  end- 
less amusements  — 
and  CHALFONTE 
Hospitable,  quiet, 
home-like. 


lieve  that  merely  because  the  recent 
Congress  failed  of  its  duty  in  this  re- 
spect— when  it  had  the  humiliating  ex- 
perience preceding  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion before  it — there  is  no  moral  obli- 
gation resting  on  those  who  participate 
in  campaigns.  They  know  the  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong.  They 
know  that  they  sought  secrecy  because 
they  feared  honest  publicity,  and  they 
know  in  their  own  hearts  the  reason 
for  their  conduct. 

The  League  and  the  corruption  issues 
give  a  foundation  for  the  comparison 
ot  the  two  candidacies.  The  Democratic 


party  has  been  willing,  in  Lincoln's 
words,  "to  finish  the  great  tasks  we 
are  in,"  while  the  opposition  is  one  of 
equivocation  and  evasion.  The  Democ- 
racy is  ready  to  tell  the  source  and 
amount  of  its  funds  and  what  will  be 
done  with  them.  I  wish  as  much,  could 
be  said  of  the  opposition.  The  Demo- 
cratic candidates  are  ready  to  proceed  ■ 
to  the  settlement  of  other  issues  un- 
trammeled  by  money  arrangements  and 
engagements.  One  thinks  in  terms  of 
tomorrow  while  our  adversaries  prop- 
erly go  back  to  the  days  of  yesterday. 
Columbus,  Oliio 


Our  Most  American  City 


{Continued  fr 
none  of  the  note  of  hostility  to  all  man- 
kind so  common  to  the  street  car  conduc- 
tor. When  I  was  told  that  the  street  car 
men  of  Philadelphia  had  aided  the 
company  by  lending  their  own  savings 
and  had  decided  not  to  press  a  claim 
for  additional  wages  until  the  com- 
pany's finances  were  in  better  condi- 
tion, I  was  quite  ready  to  believe  such 
an  impossible  story.  And  I  learned 
later  that  the  story  is  true. 

This  uncertain  thing  we  call  Ameri- 
canism means  something  different  to 
nearly  all  of  us.  At  the  risk  of  being 
severely  criticized  I  am  going  to  try  to 
tell  what  I  think  it  is.  Back  of  all 
Americanism  is  an  understanding  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  an  enormous,  rich, 
less  than  half  developed  continent,  not 
bound  to  any  set  of  traditions  so  firm- 
ly that  the  majority  is  not  always 
seeking  truth,  lead  where  it  will.  The 
man  who  realizes  that  those  two 
statements  about  our  country  are  true 
cannot  have  any  fear  in  his  heart. 
Above  everything  else  the  fear  of  star- 
vation cannot  come  into  the  heart  of 
the  man  who  has  what  I  call  Ameri- 
canism. He  knows  something  about 
this  country.  The  fear  of  starvation  is 
what  makes  persons  do  sneaking,  dis- 
honest, acts  for  gain.  The  real  Ameri- 
can knows  that  he  can  always  make 
enough  to  support  himself  in  comfort 
and  for  him  the  choice  between  hon- 
esty and  dishonesty  is  one  of  con- 
science. Some  of  the  Europeans  come 
to  us  from  places  where  starvation  is 
not  at  all  uncommon  and  where  the 
possession  of  a  few  hoarded  pieces  of 
silver  or  gold  may  make  the  difference 
between  liberty  and  actual  imprison- 
ment, abuse,  humiliation  or  hunger. 
Such  persons  must  have  years  to  learn 
that  no  such  pressure  exists  here  ex- 
cept in  the  imagination. 

Our  country  makes  a  vicarious 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world  as 
well  as  its  own  sins.  The  abused  serf 
is  always  a  hard  taskmaster.  It  is  for 
America  to  make  taskmasters  of  the 
serfs  of  the  earth  and  then  suffer  un- 
der them. 

There  is  no  question  about  a  one- 
price  system  of  retail  sales  being  ex- 
cellent. But  it  must  rest  upon  a  foun- 
dation of  business  honesty.  Our  efforts 
at  a  one-price  system  are  continually 
hampered  by  the  operations  of  men 
with  European  points  of  view  who 
skulk  under  the   protection  of  Ameri- 
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can  standards  of  honesty  and  try  to 
sell  for  all  the  traffic  will  stand — and 
who  manage  to  sell  only  because  other 
and  better  men  have  established  the 
belief  in  the  minds  of  millions  of 
Americans  that  business  men  are 
about  99  per  cent  honest. 

Left  to  themselves  the  business  men 
of  this  country  would  long  ago  have 
established  as  an  axiom  of  business 
the  principle,  "Let  the  seller  beware" 
instead  of  "Caveat  Emptor."  But  the 
European  point  of  view  is  always  at 
issue  with  such  ideas,  not  because  our 
people  are  better  than  Europeans,  but 
because  our  people  have  had  a  better 
opportunity  than  Europeans  to  carry 
into  effect  some  of  the  treasured  ideals 
of  humanity. 

All  along  the  Atlantic  seacoast  this 
conflict  between  the  American  idea  and 
the  European  idea  is  to  be  seen.  In 
some  places  the  European  idea  has 
dominated  in  important  lines  of  trade. 
But  in  Philadelphia  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  Americans  still  hold  the  dom- 
inant position  and  make  their  view- 
point the  accepted  highest  standard  of 
business.  It  was  a  surprise  to  me  to 
find  Philadelphia  so  much  more  Ameri- 
can than  Boston.  The  old  original  stock 
which  deals  in  ancestors  is  to  be  found 
in  Boston,  but  one  has  to  look  for  it 
and  bring  letters  of  introduction.  In 
Philadelphia  the  man  you  meet  on  the 
street  is  American.  The  crowds  are 
American.  I  cannot  quite  recover  from 
the  comparison  between  Willow  Grove 
park  and  Coney  Island — the  one  so 
clean  and  happy,  the  other  littered  with 
greasy  papers  and  greasy  looking  citi- 
zens, and  vile  places  to  eat.  Thei'e  is 
one  sin  that  would  damn  Coney  Island 
in  the  estimation  of  any  Southerner. 
Over  the  tubs  of  boiling  ears  of  green 
corn  they  have  signs  which  read:  "Hot 
Corns."  The  idea  came  into  my  mind 
that  the  men  who  put  up  those  signs 
did  not  know  whether  corn  grows  on  a 
vine  or  a  tree.  If  he  doesn't  know  In- 
dian corn  he  is  no  American  and  if  he 
doesn't  know  what  a  roasting  ear  is  he 
ought  not  to  be  selling  them.  Somehow 
the  old  Texas  mob  spirit  got  the  better 
of  me.  I  wanted  to  scoop  the  ears  of 
corn  out  of  that  boiling  water  to  make 
room  for  the  men  who  were  selling  it. 
Coney  Island  is  a  horrible  place.  Early 
in  the  summer  I  went  there  expecting 
to  swim.  I  rode  for  miles  along  the 
beach    looking   at   the   swarming   hun' 
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dreds  of  thousands  in  the  water.  I  had 
never  seen  more  than  a  hundred  pei"- 
sons  in  swimming:  at  one  time  before 
in  my  life.  In  spite  of  reason  and  com- 
mon sense  the  idea  came  into  my  head 
that  the  Atlantic  ocean  was  not  a 
larjre  enough  bathtub  for  all  those 
people  and  that  I  would  wait  until  the 
water  is  chanjred  before  I  go  in.  I  love 
swimmins:  more  than  any  other  sport 
or  exercize,  but  I  have  not  been  in  the 
Atlantic.  I  think  I'll  wait  until  I  get 
back  to  the  crystal  clear  running  water 
of  the  Comal  or  Guadalupe  or  Colorado 
rivers  in  Texas. 

Philadelphia  is  the  only  city  I  have 
seen  in  the  East  that  impressed  me  as 
a  desirable  place  for  a  home.  By  home 
I  mean  a  house  with  some  ground 
around  it,  a  lawn,  some  vegetables  and 
a  few  rose  bushes.  New  York  City  is 
one  vast  office  where  the  population 
theoretically  lives  to  work,  tho  I  find 
most  of  them  take  plenty  of  time  for 
play.  Philadelphia  impressed  me  as  a 
city  where  people  work  to  live.  I  saw 
them  mowing  the  lawn  and  washing 
the  funny  little  porches  and  the  stone 
or  brick  steps.  I  think  I'll  move  to 
Philadelphia  some  day  and  build  a  real 
house  of  yellow  pine  lumber  and  paint 
it  white  with  green  trimmings  around 
the  windows.  Perhaps  those  people 
would  appreciate  the  suggestion  and 
realize  that  they  have  been  wrong  on 
the  subject  of  house  construction  ever 
since  William  Penn  established  himself 
in  business  there.  And,  again,  it  is  pos- 
sible they  have  a  law  against  yellow 
pine  lumber  houses  and  shingle  roofs. 
People  up  this  waj-  have  a  deep  affec- 
tion for  brick  and  stone  and  steel.  If 
I  could  take  them  to  Texas  for  a  trip  I 
think  I  could  show  them  that  their  fa- 
vorite building  materials  are  all  right 
for  jails  and  courthouses,  but  have  dis- 
tinct limitations  in  the  residence  dis- 
tricts. 

New  York  City 


"Look  here.  .Tasim.  why  don't  you  pay 
.me  that  §20  you  owe  me?'' 

"It's  your  own  fault,  old  man.  Last  time 
I  paid  you  some  money  I  owed  you.  you 
said  you'd  forgotten  all  about  it." — Life. 

He  said  to  her  over  the  telephone, 

After   his   weekly   visit : 
"Dearest,  will  jou  marry  me?" 

"^\'hy.  yes."   she  said,   "who  is  it?" 
— Princeton   Tiger. 

Lou  Guernsey  was  defending  one  party 
to  an  auto  collisi'm  and  was  cross-examin- 
ing a  lady  witness  who  was  undeniably 
pretty. 

"Have  you  any  idea  what  caused  this 
accident?"  roared  Lou. 

"I  think  so,"  said  the  fair  witness, 
sweetly. 

"Then  tell  the  court  how  it  happened," 
thundered  Lou.  eager  for  facts. 

"Must  I  tell  the  truth?" 

"You  have  sworn  to  do  so." 

"Well,  sir,  I  was  standing  on  the  corner 
and  that  gentleman  turned  to  look  at 
something  and  ran  into  the  other  machine." 

"Ah."  divined  the  astute  Guernsey.  "He 
turned  to  look  at  you.  That  makes  you  an 
accessory  before  the  fact,  madame." 

"I — I  think  it  was  the — the  accessories 
he  was  looking  at,"  murmured  the  witness. 
— Argonaut. 


THE    SHOE  THAT  HOLDS  TTS^^SHJLPE 

$722  $822  $9 22  8. $10 22 SHOES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 
W,  I.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 


n  he  best  known 
I  shoes  in  the 

world.  They  are 
sold  in  107  W.L. 
Douglas  stores, 

direct  from  the  factory  to  you  at 
only  one  profit^  which  guarantees 
to  you  the  best  shoes  that  can  be 
produced,  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and 
the  retail  price  are  stamped  on 
the  bottom  of  all  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is 
your  protection  against  unreason- 
able profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are 
absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for  the 
money  in  this  country.  They  are  made  of 
the  best  and  finest  leathers  that  money 
can  buy.  They  combine  quality,  style, 
workmanship  and  wearing  qualities  equal 
to  other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 
They  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers 
of  America.  The  stamped  price  is  W.  L. 
Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the  shoes 
are  always  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 
The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere  ;  they 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the 
highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  experi- 
enced men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy. 


W.  li.  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over  9000  shoe  dealers 
besides  ourowa  stores.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  take  no  otlier  make.  Order  direct  from  factory.  Send 
for  booklet  tellinghow  toorder  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free< 


CAUTION. — Insist  upon  having  W.L-Doug' 
las  shoes.  The  name  and  price  is  plainly 
stamped  on  the  sole.  Be  careful  to  see, 
that  it  has  not  been  changed  or  mutilated. 


President 

W.L.Douglas  Shoe  Co., 

109   Spark   Street, 

Brockton,  Rlass. 


I  BRONZE 

i  HONOR  ROLLS 

j  AND 

!  HISTORICAL 

I  REED     &     BARTON.     Ti 


-TABLETS 


Inventions  Wanted.   Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.      Adam  Fisher    Mfg.    Co.    Dept.  128 
St.    Louis,    Mo. 


EUROPE    1921 

Parties    enrolling    now.       Moderate    ])rices.       Most 
interesting  routes.     Great  success    1920. 

65  E.  Franklin  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


TEMPLE  TOURS 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Pandrtifl— stops  Hair  Falling- 
Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

cue.  and  SI. 00  at  drucs-isis. 
Hiscox  Chcm.  Works.  F.-itrhotriie.  N.  Y. 


'Beginnek' 


Now   is  the  time  to   replenish  your 

Sketching  Outfit. 

Easels,     Camp     Stools,     Umbrellas, 

Canvas,    .'Academy    Boards,    Colors, 

Brushes,  etc. 

The   Beginner's   Box,  as  illustrated, 

$3.00.     Full  line  of  boxes  of   Oil, 

Water    Color'  and    China    Painting, 

Pastel  and  Crayon  Drawing. 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 

101   Fulton   Street,    New  York 
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LILIUM  REGALE 

By  far  the  most  popular  lily  that  has 
been  introduced  since  the  Auratum.  It 
will  thrive  on  more  kinds  of  soil  and  endure 
more  varied  conditions  than  any  other 
lily  we  have  tried.  Ask  for  our  catalogue 
offering  many  other  varieties  of  lilies  and 
cold  weather  plants.  Our  Autumn  Sup- 
plement gives  an  illustration  of  our  Regal 
lilies   in   bloom. 

F.  H.  HORSFORD.   Charlotte.  Vermont 


of  the 

AFlood 
ofJfeat 


USALYTE,  the 
nev7  heating 
invention,  makes  every  g-as- 
jet  a  furnace  for  chilly 
weather  heating.  No  shov- 
eling. No  coal  bills.  A  mere 
twist  of  the  wrist! 

New  in  principle,  beauti- 
fully designed,  safe,  extra- 
ordinarily durable— Usalyte 
the  heating  marvel! 
Intwostyles:forheatingonlyor, 
with  the  new  and  exclusive  in-built 
mantle,  for  heating  and  lighting. 

With  the  mantle,  for  $0  25 
heating  and  lighting  .  .       mm^— 
For  heating  only.  $1.75 
Order  from  your  dealer  or  direct  from  us.   Take  no 
Inferior  substitute.  Dept.  N.  D, 

J.I.ROBIN&S0NSInc: 

F/fnOUS  US»IYT£GAS  MANTLES 

130'«13r'Sfe#ARRAve 
HEW  YORK  CITY 


You  can   be  quickly  cured,   if  you 


'STAMMER 


/i 

m  Send  10  cents  coin  or  stamps  for70-page  book  on  Statu* 

•  meringand  Stuttering."IlsCanseandCnre."  Ittellshowl 

^m  cured  myself  after  stammering  for  20  years. 

^  Benjamin  N.  Bogue,    4159  Bogne  Building,  Indiaoapolit 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Broadway  at  120th  Street,  New  York  City 

The  charter  requires  that  "Equal  privileges  of 
admission  and  instruction,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  the  Institution,  shall  be  allowed  to  Students 
of  every  denomination  of  Christians." 

Eighty-fifth    year    began     September    22,     1920. 

For  catalogue,   address 

THE   DEAN   OF   STUDENTS. 


HOME 


Higher  Education 

courses  in  English,  Spanish, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  Business  and  in 
35  other  subjects  are  given  by  cor- 
respondence.    Begin  any  time. 

1 29th  Year  Division    6,    Chicago,  111.  | 


A  Number  of  Things 

E.  Slosson 


By  Ed 


win 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things 
to  a  traveler  is  to  observe  local  idioms. 
When  I  was  in  Los  Angeles  recently 
I  was  told  by  a  resident  that  "We  had 
a  few  slight  fires  last  week  but  they 
did  not  shake  up  the  city  much." 
*** 

The  National  Association  of  Masters 
of  Dancing  have  decreed  that  the  fash- 
ionable dances  this  winter  will  be  the 
Cat  Step,  the  Camel  Walk  and  the  Fox 
Trot.  This  leaves  over  for  next  year 
the  Kangaroo  Leap,  the  Wombat  Wad- 
dle and  the  Worm  Squirm. 

Probably  many  of  our  boys  over- 
seas felt  like  the  Lancashire  soldier 
in  the  Palestine  campaign  who  wrote 
home: 

Denr  Mother — I  am  uow  iu  Bethlehem, 
where  Christ  was  born  ;  but  I  wish  I  was 
in  Wigau,  where  I  was  boru. 

The  task  of  educating  the  people  in 

the  fundamentals  of  food  science  is  not 

an  easy  one.  A  lecturer  who  had  given 

a  course  in  the  chemistry  of  cooking  to 

a   class   of  would-be   teachers  put   into 

the   examination   the    question,   "Define 

calorie,"  and  received  from  one  of  the 

students  this  remarkable  answer:  "The 

calorie  is  the  unit  of  value  to  raise  a 

pound  of  protein  a  centigrade  of  fuel 

or  a  gram  of  heat." 
*** 

The  tactics  of  the  Sinn  Fein  in  main- 
taining a  government  of  their  own  in- 
dependent of  the  British  reminds  me 
of  what  I  used  to  hear  as  a  boy  of  the 
Free  Soil  struggle  in  Kansas.  For 
three  years  there  were  two  govern- 
ments in  the  territory;  the  official  pro- 
slavery  government  of  Lecompton  im- 
posed upon  the  people  by  the  Border 
Ruffians  from  Missouri  and  supported 
by  the  power  of  the  United  States  and 
the  real  Free  State  government  of  To- 
peka  elected  by  the  settlers.  At  their 
organization  in  1855  the  Free  State 
men  resolved: 

That  the  body  of  men  who  for  the  last 
two  months  have  been  passing  laws  for 
the  people  of  our  territory  moved,  coun- 
seled and  dictated  to  by  the  demagogues 
of  Missouri,  are  to  us  a  foreign  body,  rep- 
resenting only  the  lawless  invaders  who 
elected  them,  and  not  the  people  of  the 
territory — that  we  repudiate  their  actions 
as  the  monstrous  consummation  of  an  act 
of  violence,  usurpation  and  fraud,  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  tlio  Union  and 
worthy  only  of  men  unfitted  for  the  duties 
and  regardless  of  the  responsibilities  of 
republicans. 

That  we  owe  no  allegiance  or  obedience 
to  the  tyrannical  enactments  of  this  spuri- 
ous legislature — that  their  laws  have  no 
validity  or  binding  force  upon  the  people 
of  Kansas,  and  that  every  freeman  among 
us  is  at  full  liberty,  consistently  with  his 
obligations  as  a  citizen  and  a  man,  to 
defy  and  resist  them  if  he  chooses  so  to  do. 

Most  of  the  freemen  did  choose  so  to 
do.  They  settled  their  disputes  in  their 
own  courts.  They  maintained  order 
thru  their  own  local  organizations  and 
police.  They  ran  their  own  schools. 
They  paid  no  taxes  to  the  Lecompton 
government.    They    refused    to    appeal 


to  the  officials  for  protection  even  when 
their  property  was  stolen  or  their  per- 
sons attacked — not  so  great  a  sacrifice 
as  it  seems  for  they  could  not  have  ob- 
tained justice  anyway  from  a  pro- 
slavery  court.  In  short  they  adopted  a 
policy  of  passive  resistance,  simply  ig- 
noring so  far  as  possible  the  author- 
ized government. 

They  held  their  own  elections  and 
refused  to  vote  at  any  other.  They 
adopted  a  constitution,  "held  a  legisla- 
ture, established  state  officers  and  sent 
a  delegate  to  Congress  who  of  course 
was  not  received.  The  "Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  of  Kansas"  at  To- 
peka  paid  its  expenses  by  issuing  paper 
money  or  scrip  with  interest  at  10  per 
cent  "for  the  payment  of  which  the 
faith  of  the  state  is  pledged."  But  it 
never  was  redeemed  and  doubtless 
packages  of  it  could  now  be  found  in 
the  garrets  of  the  old  abolition  fam- 
ilies of  New  England.  As  a  crowning 
act  of  sovereignty  and  the  climax  of 
provocativeness,  Jim  Lane,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
revolutionary  government,  issued  a 
Thanksgiving  Day  proclamation,  which 
in  defiance  of  the  governor  appointed 
by  the  president,  set  aside  December  25 
as  a  day  of  public  praise  and  prayer 
for  protection  against  "the  most  gall- 
ing and  debasing  slavery."  Jim  Lane 
was  not,  I  believe,  a  praying  man,  but 
he  certainly  knew  the  value  of  prayer. 

Governor  after  governor  was  sent 
out  from  Washington  "with  full 
power,"  but  when  he  got  to  Kansas  he 
found  that  he  had  no  power.  Nobody 
paid  any  attention  to  his  proclamations 
so  he  threw  up  his  job  in  disgust  after 
a  few  months.  The  Topeka  legislature 
was  dispersed  by  United  States  troops. 
Robinson,  the  Free  State  governor,  was 
imprisoned  for  high  treason.  Lawrence, 
"the  hell  hole  of  abolition,"  was  raided 
and  sacked  by  a  gang  of  drunken  bor- 
der ruffians  led  by  a  United  States 
marshal. 

But  the  Free  State  men  stuck  to 
their  policy  of  non-resistance  to  fed- 
eral authority  and  in  the  end  they  won 
out.  The  Republican  party  came  for- 
ward to  champion  free  Kansas  and 
the  slavery  men,  beaten  at  the  polls, 
resorted  to  war  and  again  were  beaten. 

I  do  not  mean  to  carry  the  compari- 
son of  the  Free  Staters  with  the  Sinn 
Feiners  farther  than  their  organiza- 
tion of  a  government  within  a  govern- 
ment. Otherwise  their  aims  and  meth- 
ods were  widely  different.  The  Free 
State  Kansans  would  have  been  satis- 
fied with  the  most  moderate  of  the 
Home  Rule  schemes  that  have  been  of- 
fered Ireland  and  they  never  resorted 
to  assassination  of  officials  or  destruc- 
tion of  public  property.  If  the  Irish 
would  dispense  with  violence  and  con- 
fine themselves  to  simply  ignoring  the 
British  Government  as  the  Kansans 
did  the  bogus  legislature  they  would 
be  much  more  likely  to  win  their  cause 
as  well  as  the  respect  of  the  outside 
world. 
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The  Shop  Committee  in  Control 


(Co)iti)iued  />■ 
put  it  at  a  disadvantjre  with  competi- 
tors. They  instruct  the  chairman  also 
to  call  a  secret  meetinjr  of  that  depart- 
ment and  report  to  that  meetinjj  the 
schedule  of  waires  prepared  by  the  in- 
vestigatinjr  committee. 

Departmental  mcetinjrs  have  their 
place  in  this  scheme  of  jrovernment. 
A  department  may.  if  it  wishes,  call  a 
meeting:  and  try  to  settle  a  question 
directly  with  the  manafremont.  It  is  at 
these  meeting:s  also  that  new  members 
are  admitted  to  the  association,  for,  at 
the  present  stagre  of  development,  any 
department  can  deny  an  employee's 
application,  and  this  oblijres  the  com- 
pany to  discharg:e  that  employee.  The 
shop  committee  also  calls  depart- 
mental meetings  as  recited  above  to 
pass  judgment  on  its  proposals,  before 
the  committee  presents  them  to  the 
company. 

Up  to  October,  1919,  the  shop  com- 
mittee was  merely  an  investigating 
committee.  It  had  no  power  to  decide 
a  dispute.  It  reported  all  cases  to  the 
Joint  Council,  which  alone  had  power 
to  decide.  The  Joint  Council  represents 
equally  the  company  and  the  employees. 
The  shop  committe  represents  only  the 
employees.  But  it  was  found  that  the 
Joint  Council  was  actually  approving 
every  report  and  recommendation  of 
the  shop  committee — with  one  excep- 
tion. So  the  next  step  was  taken.  If  the 
Joint  Council  nearly  always  approves, 
why  not  give  the  shop  committee  power 
to  decide  at  once  and  let  the  Joint 
Council  decide  only  when  either  side 
to  a  dispute  appeals  to  the  Joint  Coun- 
cil? 

This  change  was  made.  The  Joint 
Council  is  now  a  court  of  appeals.  The 
shop  committee  of  employees  is  the 
body  that  makes  final  decision,  unless 
there  is  an  appeal. 

Along  with  it,  another  change  was 
made.  The  employee  members  of  the 
Joint  Council  had  been  elected  by  di- 
rect vote  of  all  employees.  Now  they 
are  elected  by  the  shop  committee,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Council  must 
come  from  the  employees'  side.  So  far, 
the  Joint  Council  has  never  failed  to 
reach  a  unanimous  decision,  except 
once.  If  it  divides  equally,  then  the  case 
goes  to  arbitration,  but  this  has  not 
hapi>ened  as  yet. 

The  Joint  Council  is  at  times  even 
more  considerate  of  the  individual  em- 
ployee than  the  shop  committee.  A 
girl  was  discharged  and  the  discharge 
was  approved  by  the  chairman  and 
the  shop  committee.  The  girl  appealed 
to  the  Joint  Council.  The  testimony 
showed  that  the  foreman  had  given 
her  a  task  that  she  was  not  perform- 
ing according  to  directions.  He  or- 
dered her  to  do  what  he  told  her  "or 
get  out."  She  got  mad  and  balked. 
Dismissal  followed.  The  girl  admitted 
to  the  council  that  her  actions  were 
wrong,  but  insisted  that  the  foreman 
had  threatened  her  and  was  not  a  gen- 
tleman. Both  sides  argued  the  case. 
The  council  discussed  it  at  length.  It 
was  a  choice   between   insubordination 


o»i    (Hii/t-   (!) 

and  gentility.  The  council  decided  to 
reinstate  the  girl  in  her  old  position 
and  to  advise  the  foreman  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman. 

We  come  to  the  last  chapter  up  to 
date. 

Karl  has  resigned  his  membership 
in  the  United  Shoe  Workers'  Union. 
That  is  about  what  the  trade  unions 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
have  said  would  happen.  The  "shop 
employees'  union,"  they  say,  is  started 
to  undermine  and  oust  the  trade  union. 

But  the  matter  is  more  complex 
than   that. 

Five  years  ago  Karl  was  the  militant 
leader  of  the  militant  United  Shoe 
Workers,  a  union  which  had  seceded 
from  the  conservative  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  The  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers' 
Union  always  believed  in  arbitration. 
They  had  a  union  label.  The  shoe  busi- 
ness is  highly  competitive.  The  union 
did  not  control  all  of  the  shops.  The 
universal  rule  in  the  business  is  piece- 
work. Hence  the  conservative  union  did 
not  try  to  force  piece-rates  above  the 
rates  paid  by  non-union  shops.  What 
it  offered  to  its  members  was  practi- 
cally the  same  piece-rates  as  in  non- 
union shops,  but  with  this  advantage, 
that  the  union  label  and  the  arbitra- 
tion agreement  would  give  them  steady 
employment.  They  could  increase  their 
earnings  for  the  year,  altho  they  were 
paid  the  same  rates  per  piece  as  non- 
unionists. 

This  was  partly  why  the  militant 
union  seceded  from  the  conservative 
union.  It  wanted  to  force  up  the  piece- 
rates  by  direct  action  without  the  label 
and  without  arbitration. 

Karl  led  them  in  the  fight.  It 
failed.  Karl  now  is-  leading  a  "shop 
employees'  union."  His  fellow-workers 
trust  him,  for  they  know  the  sacri- 
fices he  has  made  in  behalf  of  labor. 

He  frequently  prevents  a  fellow- 
worker  from  taking  hasty  and  ill-ad- 
vised action. 

In  March,  1919,  they  reduced  the 
hours  to  forty-six. 

They  have  put  in  a  little  rest-period 
of  ten  minutes  every  forenoon. 

They  believe  they  are  earning  high- 
er wages  for  shorter  hours  than  em- 
ployees  in   competing   factories. 

The  shop  union  is  becoming  gradual- 
ly an  employees'  union,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  company.  Competition  still 
continues  to  keep  down  the  piece-rates, 
with  the  consent  of  the  employees' 
union. 

What  ought  Karl  to  do?  Should  he 
stick  to  the  militant  Shoe  Workers' 
Union  that  seceded? 

Should  he  join  the  conservative  Boot 
and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  and  get  his 
company  to  adopt  the  label? 

Should  he  stick  to  the  Nunn,  Bush 
&  Weldon  Cooperative  Association  and 
gradually  take  over  government  by 
employees  as  fast  as  they  show  them- 
selves competent  to  govern? 

Madison,  Wisconsin 


Speed  up  your  business.  Put  your  ideas 
to  work.  This  machine  prints  sharp,  clear, 
personal  letters  in  your  own  office,  without 
type-setting,  without  delay,  witiiout  trouble 
— almost  witiiout  cost. 


STENCIL  DUPLICATOR 

prints  anything  tliat  can  be  type-written, 
hand-written,  drawn  or  ruled.  It  is  easy 
to  operate.  Just  write  the  form — attach 
the  stencil — turn  the  liandle.  Twenty  to  a 
thousand  striking,  stimulating,  clear,  ex- 
act copies  ready  for  the  mails  in  20  min- 
utes. 

Pays  for  itself  in  10  days 

That's  the  experience  of  many  users.  It 
saves  time — reduces  printing  bills — helps  to 
increase  sales  and  collect  money.  Used  by 
I)anks,  manufacturers,  merchants,  churches, 
schools  and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

Free  Trial  at  Our  Risk 

We  offer  to  place  the  Rotospicd  in  your  office 
on  trial.  Use  it  as  if  you  owned  it.  We  will 
send  comi)lete  equipment  and  supplies.  We  will 
send  you  samples  of  Rotos))eed  letters,  forms, 
etc.,  used  by  others  in  your  line  of  business  to  in- 
crease profits  and  save  expense.  Mail  the  coupon 
NOW  for  booklet,  samples  and 
details    of    our    l>Vee   Trial    Offer. 

THE  ROTOSPEED  CO. 

'..  Third  Street 

lyton,  Ohio 


Send  me,  at  once,  book- 
let,   samples   of   work   and 
details    of    Rotospeed    Free 
Trial    Offer. 
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A  thoroughly  practical  home  study  course 

in  the  most  profitable  profession   in 

world.     We  have    more  Certified  Pii 

Accountants  among  our  former  studi 

than  any  other  similar  institution. 

New  Method:    No  books  — all   lessons   loose-leaf  — 

entirely  different  plan  of  instruction. 

C.  P.  A.  Instructors:   Every  lesson  examined,  graded 

and  constructively  criticised  by  C.  f.  A.'a  of  the  highest 

professional  standing. 

Special  Coaching:  The  assistance  of  specialists  along 

any  desired  line  or  on  any  problem  of  your  daily  work 

free  to  students  and  graduates. 

Post-Craduat«  Courses:    Enabling  you  to  specialize 

on  any  branch  of  accountancy  you  may  desire.    No 

extra  tuition  cost. 

Write  Now— The  facts  ere  very  interesting.  Moderate 

Tuition  —  Easy  Terms.      A  postal  or  letter  brings  you 

the  whole  story.    Address— 

INTERNATIONAL  ACCOUNTANTS  SOCIETY.Inc. 

Dept.  A9:'0a— 2626  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Make  Your 
Mind  a  File — Not  a  Pile 

The  Key  to  Success  is  the  ability  to  remem- 
ber.   I  can  make  your  mind  an  infallible  class! 

fied  index  from  which  you  can  Instantly 
select  thoughts,  facts,  figures,  names, 
faces.     Enables  you  to  concentrate, 
develop   self-control,     overcome 
bashfulness,  forg;etfuIness,  ad- 
dress an  audience.    Easy.  20  years' 
experience  developing?  memorieB  of  thotisands. 
J\fJritt^Te\iiav  f"''  f''"  booklet. "How  to 
'  Wnte  lOaay  Kemember"     and    Copy- 
'  righted  Memory  Test,  and  how  to  secure  Free 
my  $3  00  book.     How  to  Speak  in  Public." 

DICKSON  MEMORY  SCHOOL 

OepLMIM  1041  Chicago  Av.  Evanston,  III. 


LEARN  PIANO 


This   Interesting    Book    Free 

fih.Avs  liuw  you  can  Ijecnme  a  skilled  p  uyer 
of  p  ano  ororirau  at  quarter  usual  cost.  It 
b1k>.w9  why  one  leSfl<jii  with  an  expert  ia 
wurth  a  dozen  other  leaaons.  Dr.  Quinn'a 
faiiKiua  Written  Meth  d  iucludes  all  of  the 
many  important  modern  improvements  in 
BringB  right  to  your  home  the  great  advantages  of  con- 
For  the  hecinner  or  espe.  lenceJ  players.     Endorsed  liy  preat 

artists.       Suocersful  graduates  everywhere.       Sc  entifio  yet  easy  to  understand. 

Fully  illusttated.  All  music  free.  IHnioma  granted.  Write  today  for  free  tiouk. 

iQuion  CoDserTatory,  Studio  UJ.  598  Columbia  Rd.,  Boston.  25  Mass. 


Book  on  Law  Free 


Write  today  for  our  new  ni-pasre  book 
on  "The  Power  of  Law  Traininfe."  It  carries 
a  vital  and  inspiring  message  to  every  ambltioua 
man.  Find  out  about  the  opportunities  that  await 
the  law  trained  man.  Find  out  how  you  can  learn 
trotn  maat'-ra  of  the  law  right  in  your  own  home. 
No  obligations.    The  book  is  absolutely   FREE. 


Write  Today-^j"; 


'  while  w 
cial  redu 
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•E  A  BANKER 


mm' 

^^  lo.    .,==  """EbGAR  G.  AIX'DKN, 
American  School  ot  Banking,  23  McLeneBldg., 


Prepare  by  i 
Bion.  i        ■ 
'  lor  fr. 


for  this  attracti: 


How  To  Use  The  Independent 

in  the  Teaching 

of  English 

This  brochure  prepared  by  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Houk  Law,  Head  of  the  English 
Department  of  the  Stuyvesant  High 
School,  where  nearly  FIVE  THOU- 
SAND boys  attend,  is  of  special  help 
to  teachers  of  Oral  Composition,  Sup- 
plementary Reading,  Public  Speaking, 
Rhetoric,  Journalism,  Extempore 
Speaking  and  Oral  Expression.  It  is 
free.  Sending  for  it  will  not  place 
you  under  any  obligation.  Address 
The  Independent,  311  Sixth  Avenue, 
New  A'ork. 


What  Do  You  Know? 


These  hundred  questions  are  a  fair 
test  of  g'eneral  information,  one  that 
you  ought  to  pass  magna  cum  laude  if 
you  keep  properly  posted  on  current 
events.  When  this  test  was  given  to  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  Germantown 
Friends  School  of  Philadelphia  one  boy 
in  the  senior  class  got  89,  and  one  girl 
88.5.  The  average  grade  of  the  senior 
boys  was  73.2.  Try  yourself  out  this 
evening  and  see  whether  you're  fit  to 
be  a  high  school  senior!  The  answers 
will   be   published   next  week. 

I 

Name :  1.  The  last  four  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  2.  The  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  •').  The  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Italy.  4.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State.  5.  The  United  States  Attor- 
ney General.  6.  The  leader  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  the  Senate.  7.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts.  8.  The  President 
of  France.  J).  The  king  and  queen  who 
visited  this  country  last  autuiim.  10.  The 
man  most  talked  of  for  ne.xt  President, 
whose  party  has  just  been  announced. 

II 

What  special  product  or  manufacture  do 
you  associate  with:  11.  Ceylon.  12.  Wal- 
tham.  1.0.  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.  14. 
Madeira.  15.  Grand  Rapids.  lU.  Detroit. 

Ill 

In  what  games  used?  17.  pawn;  puck. 
18.  putter ;  pocket.  1!).  plate ;  pouy.  For 
what  purpose  used?  20.  bodkin;  chisel.  21. 
skewer ;    silo.   22.   au^er ;   last. 

IV 

What  is  it,  or  where  is  it?  2.3.  Stone  of 
Scone.  24.  Blarney  Stone.  25.  Stonehenge. 
26.  Little  Rock.  27.  Purock.  28.  Plymouth 
Rock. 

V 

What  events  associated  with  these  ships? 
29.  "Half  Moon."  30.  "George  Washing- 
ton." 31.  "Deutschland."  32.  "Monitor." 
.33.    "Buford."   34.   "Titanic." 

VI 
From  the  following  list  fill  the  blanks  be- 
low :  Scapa  Flow,  Appomattox  C.  H., 
(Jettysburg,  Land's  End.  Louisiana,  Al- 
cock,  Leaeock,  Columbus,  Sandy  Hook. 
Yorktown,  Balboa,  Africa,  Alaska,  Mt. 
Vernon,   Sparta. 

35.    An    hour    after    passing    we 

sighted    the    Statue   of   Liberty.   36.    Seipio 

carried    the    war    into    — .    37. 

and  P.rown  flew  over  the  Atlantic.  38.  Lee 

surrendered     at    .    39.    Russia    sold 

to  the  United  States.  40.  Washing- 
ton  died  at  .  41.  discovered 

the  Pacific. 

VII 
In  what  way  distinguished?  42.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Osier.  43.  John  Drinkwater.  44.  Daisy 
Ashford.  45.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  46.  Edgar 
Fahs  Smith.  47.  Amy  Lowell.  48.  Robert 
Mantell.  49.  Mrs.  Malaprop.  50.  Robert  E. 
Peary.  51.  (Jabriel  D'Anuunzio. 
VIII 
Name  a  woman  :  52.  Who  is  i)resident 
of  the  International  Woman's  Suffrage 
Alliance.  53.  Who  is  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  .54.  Who  has  twice 
received  the  Nobel  prize.  55.  Who  was  the 
last  Queen  of  England  to  reign  in  her  own 
right.  56.  Who  is  called  the  deliverer  of 
France. 

IX 
Give  the  real  names  of  the  authors  whose 
pen-names   follow :   57.    Poor    Richard.   58. 


Mark  Twain.  59.  George  Elliot.  60.  Lewis 
Carroll.  61.  Diedrich  Knickerbocker.  62. 
Boz. 


Continue  these  series  by  giving  the  next 
three  numbers  in  each  case :  63.  21,  21, 
■U.  .i9.   ',:>. .  64.  1,  J,,  9,  16,  25,  36, 


XI 

67.  Name  the  capitals  of  Poland  and  of 
Soviet  Russia.  68.  What  is  the  18th  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution?  69.  Why  are 
there  29  dayrt  in  February  once  every  four 
years?  70.  What  new  baseball  rule  affects 
the  pitcher?  71.  Into  what  body  of  water 
does  the  Danube  flow?  The  Volga?  72.  Into 
what  does  the  Nile  flow?  The  Colorado? 
73.  Which  of  these  countries  are  mon- 
archies :  China,  France,  Germany,  Spain. 
Russia,  Italy,  Japan,  Poland?  74.  Group 
these  words  to  make  the  names  of  five 
railroads :  Baltimore,  Canadian,  Central, 
Delaware,  Hartford.  Lackawana,  New 
Haven,  New  York.  New  York,  Ohio,  Paci- 
fic, Western.  75.  (iive  commoner  names  for 
philatelist;  biped.  76.  (iive  commoner  names 
for  cinematograph;  pedagogue,  11.  What 
action  has  the  Senate  taken  on  the  Treaty 
of  Peace? 

XII 

Copy  the  following,  filling  the  blank 
spaces  with  the  right  words.  The  first  five 
incomplete  sentences  are  proverbs,  familiar 
sayings,   or  quotations  :   78.  Brevity  is  the 

soul    of    (France,    loquacity,    wit, 

perdition).    79.    Of    making    many    

there  is  no  (Enemies,  books,  ac- 
counts,   end.    beginning,    automobiles).    80. 

Where  there  is  a  there  is  a 

( Smoke,  idea,  way,  sidewalk,  mad-dog, 
victory,   failure,   shall,    will).   81.   What   is 

sauce    for    the    goose    is    for    the 

(Catsup,  sauce,  sugar,  Greek,  gan- 
der, gender,  consumer).  82.  Without  re- 
gard to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  (Lawlessness,  ingratitude,  servi- 
tude, sanity,  impecuniosity ) .  83.  We  put 
the  fire  out  with  (Tar,  oil.  con- 
fetti, coal-gas,  palliatives,  pyrene).  84. 
They  always  make  coffee  in  ti  (Per- 
colator,   crucible,    hiatus,    vacuum,    peram- 


bulator ) .      85.      The    government    stopped 

the   labor   strike  by (Referendum, 

in.iunction,  equal-suffrage,  dynamite,  rota- 
tion I. 

XIII 

Read  the  following  list,  and  answer  the 
questions  below.  More  words  are  given 
than  you  are  to  use.  Albatross,  barouche, 
clavicle,  cowslip,  cresset,  dingo,  minaret, 
oriel,  pillory,  python,  rodent,  spinnet,  taran- 
tula, upas.  86.  Which  is  a  flower?  87. 
W^hich  is  a  snake?  88.  Which  is  a  bone? 
89.  Which  is  a  wild  dog?  90.  Which  is  a 
slender  tower?  91.  Which  is  a  vehicle?  92. 
Which  is  a  window?  93.  Which  is  a  musi- 
cal instrument?  94.  Which  is  a  bird?  95. 
Which  is  an  animal  that  gnaws? 

XIV 

Identify  these  quotations  by  author  or 
book :   96.   East  is  east  and   west   is  west. 

97.  Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat.  And 
out    of    the    strong    came    forth    sweetness. 

98.  His  wife  and  children,  pei-ceiving  it, 
began  to  cry  after  him  to  return  ;  but  the 
man  put  his  fingers  in  his  ear.i  and  ran  on, 
erying,  "Life!  Life!  Internal  Life!"  99. 
And  who  will  bring  white  peace.  That  he 
may  sleep  upon  his  hill  again?  100.  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well. 
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Remakinp;  Men 

(Continued  front  fHige  9) 
been    done    by    any    other    government 
apency  doinp:  a  similar  service. 

To  reach  as  soon  as  possible  the  men 
who  are  yet  in  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  or  in  private  institutions  as 
patients  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
Insurance,  and  to  insure  continuous 
traininjr,  the  board  is  jrivinj;  instruc- 
tion in  more  than  sixty  hospitals.  In 
twelve  communities  where  there  are 
grouped  a  number  of  men  who  for 
some  reason  or  another  cannot  take  ad- 
vantage of  other  opportunities,  traininp: 
centers  have  been  established.  In  such 
hospitals  and  centers  prevocational 
courses  in  Engrlish  and  other  academic 
subjects,  in  commercial  branches,  and 
elementary  mechanical  training  are 
given  to  more  than  3200  men.  This  serv- 
ice is  being  extendetl  as  the  needs  re- 
quire. 

Of  the  appropriations  made  for  the 
work,  $34,700,000  had  been  expended 
from  its  inception  up  to  June  30,  1920. 
Of  this  nearly  $24,000,000  was  paid  to 
the  men  for  actual  maintenance  allow- 
ances and  about  $3,700,000  more  paid 
for  tuition,  books  and  supplies,  and 
necessary  travel  of  the  disabled  men. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  is  more  lib- 
eral in  its  pi'ovisions,  and  is  more  lib- 
erally interpreted  than  that  of  any 
other  country.  The  nearest  approach  to 
that  of  the  United  States  is  that  of 
Canada,  where  on  July  31,  1920,  36,850 
(as  compared  to  more  than  50,000  in 
the  United  States  at  that  date)  disabled 
men  had  entered  training.  In  length  of 
training  period,  in  diversity  of  oppor- 
tunity, in  maintenance  allowances,  and 
in  other  ways  the  comparison  is  even 
more  favorable  to  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  a  source  of  gratification 
to  the  American  people  to  know  that 
no  larger  percentage  of  men  abandon 
training  that  ordinarily  drop  out  of 
college  before  the  completion  of  the 
year,  that  over  half  of  the  discontinu- 
ances are  because  of  illness,  usually  a 
recurrence  of  the  war  disability,  that 
the  relatively  small  number  of  comple- 
tions is  due  to  the  desire  to  give  ade- 
quate rather  than  incomplete  training, 
and  that  an  almost  negligible  percent- 
age of  the  men  are  not  making  an  ear- 
nest endeavor  to  profit  to  the  fullest 
extent. 

The  whole  rehabilitation  program 
challenges  the  best  thought  and  the 
best  endeavors  of  America.  Those  who 
can  see  but  isolated  cases,  or  who  do 
not  appreciate  the  magnitude  or  the 
complexity  of  the  work,  or  who  have 
given  little  careful  consideration  to  its 
many  phases,  may  criticize.  But  the 
Federal  Board  welcomes  the  coopera- 
tion and  suggestions  of  all  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
disabled  men,  that  thru  common  coun- 
sel and  close  cooperation  of  individuals 
and  organizations,  public  and  private, 
the  Government  may  insure  to  those 
who  came  back  with  probably  little 
more  than  actual  life  remaining,  that 
they  may  live  that  life  "more  abun- 
dantly." 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Ten  years 

without  a  com 

Countless  people  boast  that  record  now. 

Years  ago  they  started  using  Blue-jay.  Never  since 
has  a  corn  pained  twice.  And  never  has  a  corn  stayed 
a  week. 

You  can  quickly  prove  that  corns  are  needless. 
Millions  have  already  done  it. 

Think  what  it  means. 

No  more  paring,  no  more  pain,  no  more  unsightly 
pads.    Dainty  shoes  w^ithout  unhappy  hours. 

Apply  a  touch  of  liquid  Blue-jay  or  a  Blue-jay  plaster. 

The  corn  pain  will  end.  And  soon  the  whole  corn 
will  loosen  and  come  out. 

The  action  is  gentle  but  sure.  Blue-jay  is  the  scien- 
tific method,  created  by  this  world-famed  laboratory. 

It  is  not  like  the  methods  which  are  harsh  and  crude. 

Try  Blue-jay  on  one  corn.  Buy  it  tonight  from  your 
druggist.  Live  the  rest  of  your  life  without  corns. 


Bl 


ue-jay 

Plaster  or  Liquid 
The  Scientific  Corn  Ender 

BAUER  &  BLACK    Chicago  New  York  Toronto 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 


The  Secret  of  Being  a  Convincing  Talker 

How  I  Learned  It  in  One  Evening 
s«,  Free  INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 

Upon  Regueii     311  Sixth  Ave..  New  York  City 


^PFAKFRQ*  ^°  assist  in  [>repariii<;  nialerial  for 
^'  *jrl*»ljl»ij  •  special  articles,  papers,  specchei',  de- 
balee.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  AUTHORS  RESEARCH 
ItCREAU,  Suite  42,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


HYMNS  for  TODAY 

One  Hook  for   Sunday   School  and   Church. 
Forward  Looking   Music   and   Orders   of   Service. 
Sample  sent  for  Examination. 

Fillmore  Music  House,        526  Elm  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


ItO&l&Ve^  ZfOWl  QajeJ^ttCn\-he\\\\^Q  pvonunciaHoTi  of 
'  Bolsheviki ,  the  spelling  of  a  puzzling  word,  the  location  of  / 
:  MurmanC()as1:-thG  meaning  of  blighhj,eic.,this  Supreme  Aulhorifvj 


WEBSTER'S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 


I  conlains  an  accurate,  final  answer.  4oo.ooowords  27ooP*5«.6oooiUushdfion.\^^l^i 

.Peguloi  ond  India-Paper  Editions.      G.&  C.MERRIAM  CO.,Springfield,MaSS 
[Write  for  specimen  paqgs,  pi  ices,  et-c.  ond   FREE  Pocket'  Mops    pgi   INDP. 
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DIVIDENDS 


UNITED    FRUIT    COMPANY 

DIVIDEND  NO.  S5 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  three  per  cent  (three 
dollars  per  share)  on  the  capital  stock  of  this 
Company  has  been  declared,  payable  on  October 
15,  1920,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close 
of  business   September  20,    1920. 

JoH.N  W.  D.\MON,  Treasurer. 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation 

The  Directors  of  this  Corporation  have  declared 
a  dividend  of  1}4%  on  the  Preferred  capital 
stock.  They  have  also  declared  a  dividend  of  50 
cents  per  share  on  the  Common  capital  stock. 
The  dividends  on  both  Preferred  and  Common 
stock  are  payable  October  5,  1920,  to  stockholders 
of  record  at  the  close  of  business  September  20, 
1920. 

L.   A.   COOLIDGK,  Treasurer. 

PACIFIC    GAS    AND    ELECTRIC    COMPANY 

COMMON  STOCK  UIVIUEND  NO.  19 
The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.25  per 
share  upon  the  Common  Capital  Stock  of  this 
Company,  will  be  paid  on  October  la,  1920,  to 
.shareholders  of  record  at  close  of  business  Sep- 
tember 30,  1920.  The  transfer  books  will  not  be 
closed  and  checks  will  be  mailed  from  the  office 
of  the  Company  in  time  to  reach  stockholders  on 
the   date    they   are   payable. 

A.   F.  HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President   and   Treasurer. 
San  Francisco,   California. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Three  Year  Six  Per  Cent.  Gold  Notes 
Due  October  1.  1922 

Coupons  from  these  Notes,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  October  1,  1922,  at  the  office 
or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York 
or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New  York 
at  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16  Wall 
Street.  Q.  D.  Mixne,  Treasurer. 
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Is  thp  story  of  Peter  Perkins  and  how  he  ac- 
cumulated $10,000  In  ten  years  by  Investine 
$25  a  mouth  in  high-grade  listed  stocks  and 
bonds,  on  a  novel  plan.  "Getting  Ahead"  is 
as  interesting  as  anything  you  ever  read. 
Thousands  have  read  it  and  are  now  "gettlnsr 
ahead"  financially  on  the  same  plan. 

Vou  will  be  faiclnated  with  it.  But  bettar  ■till.  It  will  show 
you  a  now  way  to  rnvost  your  savlnga  monthly— how  to  cot 
Intoroat.  Blu»  a  PROFIT,  on  your  monoy-wlthout  ucrlflclng 
•afoty.    We  sand  It  free.    WRITE  FOR  IT  TODAY. 

KRIESEL&CO. 

INVE/TMEHT  BANKER/ 

1 4 1 X  Sonth  la  Salle  SLChica^ 
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Journalism  As  An 

Aid  To  History 

Teaching 

By  EDWIN   E.  SLOSSON,   Ph.D 
Literary   Editor   of  The 
Independent 
Associate   in   the   School   of   Jour- 
nalism, Columbia  University 

This  address,  which  was 
given  before  the  History  Sec- 
tion of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers'  Association  at 
Rochester,  November  23,  1915, 
has  been  published  in  pamphlet 
form  and  will  be  furnished 
free  to  teachers. — Write  to  The 
Independent,  311  Sixth  Ave- 
nue, New  York. 


How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


English,  Literature  and 
Composition 

I.  The  Way  to   Peace  and   Prosperity. 

1.  What  does  the  author  consider  the  "real 
issue"  before  the  American  people?  What 
principles  governing  clearness  does  he  use 
in  describing  the  situation  ?  Point  out  the 
topic  sentence  in  each  of  the  first  five  para- 
graphs. What  is  its  position  in  the  para- 
graph? Does  the  author  put  his  strongest 
sentence  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph :  if 
so,  what  effect  does  he  obtain   by  doing  so? 

2.  Suppose  you  were  to  debate  the  question, 
"Shall  the  United  States  enter  the  League 
of  Nations."  List  the  arguments  presented 
by  Governor  Cox  as  well  as  the  additional 
one  you  find  in  the  editorial  entitled.  "The 
Company  We  Keep."  Do  you  believe  that 
the  United  States  should,  or  should  not, 
join  the  League  ?  Write  a  short  paragraph 
setting  forth   your   reasons. 

IL  Remaking   Men. 

1.  Give  an  outline  of  this  article,  starting 
with  the  firet  sentence,  "To  help  the  man 
disabled  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States,  etc.,  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  passed  by 
Congress  in  June,  1918."  How  does  the 
work  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  differ  from  that  of  the  War  Risk 
Insurance  Bureau  and  the  Public  Health 
Service?   Write  a  short  paragraph   on   each. 

2.  Define  the  following  words :  maintenance, 
dependent,  compensation,  handicap,  dis- 
ability, rehabilitation.  What  part  does  each 
of  these  words  play  in  the  development  of 
the  article?  Write  a  sentence,  using  each 
word. 

III.  Our  Most  American  City. 

1.  Why  does  Mr.  Crowell  believe  Philadelphia 
to  be  "our  most  American  city"?  Do  you 
agree  with  him  ?  Write  a  comparison  of 
Philadelphia  as  Mr.  Crowell  describes  it  and 
the  community  in  which  you  live.  What 
would  you  think  Texas  to  be  like,  after 
reading  Mr.    Crowell's  series   of   articles  ? 

2.  Does  he  employ  reiteration,  assonance,  al- 
literation, contrast,  variety  in  this  article? 
How  does  he  develop  his  idea?  Would  you 
call  the  article  an  exposition,  or  a  descrip- 
tion, or  both?  Is  he  more  concerned  with 
interest  or  with  clearness  ?  How  does  this 
article  differ  from  the  one  by  Governor 
Cox  ?  Which  do  you  like  better,  and  why  ? 

IV.  The   Story   of  the   Week. 

1.  Give  a  short  lecture  on  the  news  of  the 
week,  presenting  each  topic  briefly  and 
clearly.  This  lecture  should  last  not  more 
than  twenty  minutes  and  be  suitable  for  a 
group  of  people  who  meet  every  week  in 
a  club  or  classroom  to  discuss  current 
events.  Instead  of  having  one  person  give 
the  entire  lecture  it  can  be  arranged  like 
a  relay  race,  with  each  topic  assigned  to  a 
different   person. 

2.  Explain  with  the  use  of  the  map  the 
problem  concerning  the  Aland  Islands  that 
was   settled    by   the    League   of    Nations. 

3.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  or  for  a  small 
town  newspaper  telling  the  story  of  "the 
Wall  Street  massacre."  You  may  assume 
that  you  can  choose  just  one  of  the  photo- 
graphs on  page  15  to  send  in  illustration 
of  your  story.  Give  some  reasons  for  mak- 
ing   your   choice. 

V.  Campaign    Slogans. 

1.  What  should  be  the  qualifications  of  a  good 
slogan?    Should    it    have    literary    merit? 

2.  Invent  the  best  campaign  slogan  that  you 
can  for  one  of  the  political  parties.  Give 
a  short  talk  in  which  you  show  its  publicity 
value. 

3.  Rewrite  the  sentences  printed  in  small 
type,  using  the  simplest  words  and  style 
possible. 

VI.  Sun    Dogs. 

1.  What  means  does  Dr.  Slosson  use  to  make 
both  interesting  and  clear  a  subject  com- 
monly considered  abstruse  and  difficult  to 
understand  ? 

2.  Explain  to  one  of  your  schoolmates  what 
is  meant  by  the  fourth  dimension  and  show 
him  why  the  mathematicians  find  it  essen- 
tial  to   their    calculations. 

VII.  An  Old  Philosopher's  View  of  the 
League  of    Nations. 

1.  To  what  class  of  verse  does  this  poem  be- 
long? What  is  its  purpose?  What  advan- 
tages  has   it  that   prose  argument  lacks  ? 

2.  Do  you  find  points  of  comparison  here  with 
the  "Biglow  Papers"?  Are  the  "Biglow 
Papers"  primarily  famous  for  their  liter- 
ary  or  their   political   appeal  ? 


History,  Civics  and 
Economics 

I.  Democratic     National     Policy — The     Way 

to    Peace   and    Progress. 

1.  State  the  issue  between  "progressiveness" 
and  "reaction"  as  it  looks  to  Governor  Cox. 
What  particular  tendencies  and  policies  are 
covered  by  those  words   as   he  uses   them  ? 

2.  How  does  Governor  Cox  explain  the  outcry 
against  the  League  of  Nations  ?  What  ele- 
ments of  the  opposition  does  he  mention  ? 
Can   you    name   any   others  ? 

3.  Suppose  that  you  were  a  reporter  and  were 
going  to  interview  Governor  Cox  on  the 
basis  of  this  article.  What  questions  would 
suggest  themselves  to  you  ?  What  points 
would  you  like  to  have  him  develop  more 
fully   or    explain    more    adequately? 

4.  Looking  thru  back  numbers  of  The  Inde- 
pendent and  any  other  sources  handy  for 
you,  what  can  you  find  out  about  the  record 
and  personality  of  Governor  Cox  ?  Combine 
into  one  mental  picture  this  article  and 
everything  else  you  can  find  out  about  the 
candidate  and  think  hard  between  now 
and  November  whether  in  your  opinion  he 
measures  up  to  the  Presidency  or  not. 
Remember  to  do  the  same  with  each  of 
the  other  Presidential  candidates  when  his 
article   appears    in    The    Independent. 

II.  French      Government  —  Resignation     of 

Deschanel.      The    Bad    Luck    of    French 
Presidents. 

1.  Compare  the  position  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  and  of  France  with  ref- 
erence to  (a)  term  of  office,  (b)  method 
of  election,  (c)  relation  to  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government,  (d)  relation  to 
the  cabinet  (or  ministry),  (e)  individual 
power. 

2.  Are  there  any  features  of  the  French  con- 
stitution   we   could   borrow    with    advantage? 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "the 
third  Republic"  ?  What  changes  of  rule  did 
France  have  between    1789  and   1871  ? 

III.  Radicalism  in  America  —  The  Wall 
Street  Massacre.  Reds  Not  to  Be  Am- 
nestied. Voters  Vindicate  Socialists. 
The   Hard  Coal  Strike. 

1.  How  do  you  distinguish  the  following: 
"anarchist,"    "communist,"    "Socialist"? 

2.  Do  you  think  Attorney  General  Palmer 
justified  in  refusing  pardon  to  Debs  ?  Do 
you  think  the  New  York  Assembly  justified 
in  refusing  membership  to  Socialists  ?  Give 
reasons    for   your    "yes"    or   "no." 

3.  What  remedies  would  you  suggest  for  the 
revolutionary    spirit    in    this    country  ? 

IV.  Labor  in  Business  Management — The 
Shop  Committee  in  Control.  Premier 
Giolitti's  Policy.  Soviet  Shops  in  Italy. 
Nine  Points  of   Law. 

1.  Describe  the  organization  and  powers  of 
the  Cooperative  Association  in  the  Nunn, 
Bush  &  Weldon  Shoe  Company.  What  seem 
to  be  the  elements   of   its   success  ? 

2.  Compare  this  conservative  experiment  in 
management  by  the  workers  with  the  revo- 
lutionary experiments  in  this  line  now  be- 
ing attempted  in  Italy. 

V.  The    Government    and    the    Soldiei — Re- 

making   Men. 

1.  What  departments,  bureaus  or  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  article?  Ex- 
plain briefly  what  is  the  function  of  each. 

2.  What  has  the  Government  accomplished  on 
behalf    of    the    wounded    soldier? 

VI.  What  Is  the  League  Doing? — The  Com- 
pany We  Keep.  League  Settles  Aland 
Islands    Dispute. 

1.  Is  it  true  that  the  League  of  Nations  has 
done  nothing  to  prevent  wars  in  Europe? 
What  has  Premier  Branting  of  Sweden  to 
say   on   this   point? 

2.  If  you  were  on  the  League  of  Nations 
Council,  with  the  facts  before  you  as  given 
in  the  Story  of  the  Week  article,  what  de- 
cision would  you  render  with  respect  to 
the  Aland   Islands   dispute? 

VII.  The   Decline  of   Europe. 

1.  What  great  civilizations  of  the  past  have 
disappeared  ?  Do  you  agree  that  the  civiliza- 
tion of  modern  Europe  is  in  danger  of  the 
same  decline  and  fall?  Give  reasons  for 
your  opinion. 

VIII.  How  Will  the  Farmer's  Wife  Vote? 

1.  Imagine  that  you  were  running  for  Presi- 
dent. Give  an  address  to  a  farming  com- 
munity, stressing  the  issues  most  apt  to 
interest    your    audience. 
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Just  a  \^  Old 

l»i«l  you  ever  woudor  why  Tho  liulo- 
)M'ii(leiit  devotes  so  iiiucli  of  its  simee  to 
■rii.>  Story  of  the  WeekV  We  ciinuot.  in 
the  ii;ituie  of  things,  tiuite  compete  with 
your  daily  pai>er  iu  rapid  news  serviet', 
th(»  we  eonio  as  near  to  di>ing  so  as  the 
possibilities  of  weekly  publication  allow. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  our  sub- 
scribers live  far  from  New  York  and  that 
the  postal  service  is  not  all  that  perfec- 
tion might  demand,  even  the  news  which 
is  hot  out  of  tlie  oven  on  the  day  we  go 
to  press  may  be  a  few  days  old  when  it 
reaches  you. 

AVell.  we  have  three  reasons.  In  the 
tirst  place  a  weekly  jieriodical  of  scholarly 
trailitions  can  bring  a  sense  of  i)erspective 
into  the  ni-wK  which  is  almost  ini|)ossible 
for  even  the  best  daily  i)ai>er  and  which 
nian.v  newspapers  dt>  not  even  try  to  at- 
tain. We  omit  the  sensational  accidents 
and  crimes,  the  incidents  of  local  politics 
and  sport  which  fill  four-fifths  of  an  ordi- 
nary daily  and  give  y<m  nothing  that  does 
not  seem  to  ns  of  nation-wide  interest. 
AVe  are  impartial  not  only  as  between  one 
jiarty  and  annther  but  as  between  one  sec- 
tion of  the  (ouiitry  and  another,  and  be- 
tween one  foreign  country  and  another. 
We  give  you  foreign  news  without  propa- 
ganda, and  not  based  on  Amei-i<-an  sources 
only,  but  als<i  on  a  careful  study  of  for- 
eign periodicals  and  authoritative  imblio 
documents. 

In  the  second  place,  our  Story  of  the 
Week  columns  are  so  conducted  as  to  form 
a  continued  story  from  week  to  week.  If 
you  have  the  e.\<ellent  habit  of  keeping 
your  old  copies  of  The  Independent  you 
can  follow  a  particular  topic  back  from 
month  to  nionfh  and  from  year  to  year.  By 
plentiful  illustration  with  maps  and  i)i(- 
tures  and  by  various  special  articles  and 
explanatory  e<Iitorials  we  .supplement  this 
news  narrative  so  that  every  event  falls 
into  its  proper  setting  instead  of  standing 
out  a.s  a  mere  isolated  and  meaningless 
incident.  A  year's  subscription  to  The  In- 
dependent is  a  history  of  the  world  for 
one  year. 

In  the  third  place  we  do  not  think  that 
a  periodical  should  c-ontain  only  comment. 
We  have  our  editorial  pages,  iu  which  we 
very  frankly  and  freely  e.xpress  our  indi- 
vidual views  on  topics  of  current  inter- 
est. But  we  want  you  also  to  know  just 
what  are  the  events  on  which  we  com- 
ment and  the  facts  to  which  we  refer.  Thus, 
if  we  discuss  the  war  between  I'oland  and 
Soviet  liussia  we  want  to  give  you  within 
the  covers  of  the  same  magazine  an  account 
of  the  actual  military  position  and  the 
claims  of  the  contending  i)arties.  The  Inde- 
pendent has  often  changed  its  make-up  to 
enlarge  or  rearrange  ditTereut  departments 
of  the  magazine,  but  thruout  all  the  years 
of  its  existence  it  has  striven  to  avoid 
being  either  a  mere  digest  of  facts  or  a 
mere  comiiilation  of  essays.  Always  in 
.some  form  we  have  had  the  Story  of  the 
Week  and  the  editorial  comment  on  it.  It 
is  this  division  of  labor  and  cooi)eration 
of  purpose  between  the  two  departments 
that  has  made  The  Independent  of  living 
value  to  three  generations. 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

An.vtole  France — Europe  is  dying." 

(iovKK.NOu  Cox — Ours  is  a  fight  of  faith. 

i;i».  Howe — I'very  woman  has  soiue  in- 
growing grief. 

Se.natou  Hak»i.\o — We  need  the  Senate 
to  save  America. 

Mrs.  A.SQtJiTir — I  have  never  met  a 
single  person  who  has  been  impi-oved  by 
this  war. 

r.F.NEKAi,  Boirni — I  find  in  neaily  every 
country  there  is  enH'rging  a  kind  of  anti- 
pathy   to    work. 

Roy  K.  Mofi/roN — I  never  got  any  par- 
ticular satisfaction  out  of  voting ;  but  if 
the  ladies  think  they  can,  they  j-.ave  my 
permission. 

LiLLiAX  Russell— Practically  every 
benefit  you  are  receiving  from  the  Na- 
tional (lovernment  comes  from  the  Re- 
publican party. 

H.  W.  (iosSARD — The  most  flawless 
statue  of  faultless  proportion  is  not  coiii- 
liarable  with  the  beauty  of  the  wind-di'iven 
clouds  or  the  gi-ace  of  the  flying  bird. 

Colonel  Lawrence — The  Bolsheviks 
have  declared  that  they  will  not  send 
troops  to  Persia  but  they  are  sending 
ideas  which  are  far  more  ext)losive  thiu^s. 

Marcueritk  M.  Marshall — Once  lov- 
ers shyly  applied  to  each  other  such  ro- 
mantic names  as  sweetheart,  but  nowa- 
days the  most  ardent  affection  is  expressed 
iu  such  epithets  as  "Kiddo." 


New  Plays 


The  Curst  of  Ilonor  affords  the  popular 
William  Hodge  only  a  moderate  vehicle  for 
the  exploitation  of  his  special  abilities. 
Good,  but  not  "darn"  good.  (liroadhurst 
Theater. ) 

71i('  Tavern,  Cohanized,  starts  out  as  an 
old-fashioned  melodrama,  and  turns  into^ 
a  clever  satire,  without  losing  its  original 
mystery  and  fun.  Arnold  Daly  plays  the 
I)art  of  the  swaggering  vagabond  excellent- 
ly.   (George  M.  Cohan  Theater.) 

Anna  Ascends,  by  Harry  Chapman  Ford, 
shows  Alice  Brady  iu  the  '"speakies." 
The  play,  which  describes  the  rise  of  a 
Syrian  immigrant  girl  into  the  higher 
strata  of  American  social  life,  blends  a 
certain  amouTit  of  sheei-  melodi-ama  with 
much  witty  and  observant  realism.  (Play- 
house Theater.) 

The  San  Carlo  Grand  Opera  Compani/ 
is  bettei-  than  ever  this  season,  as  the 
crowded  houses  attest.  The  taboo  on 
(ierman  ojjcra  was  broken  when  this 
Italian  oi)era  company  gave  Loheuf/rin  in 
Italian.  By  this  translation  Wagner  be- 
comes virtually  a  member  of  the  entente 
eordiale.  Anna  Fitziu  makes  a  charming 
Elsa.  In  Madame  Butterfly  a  new  Jap- 
anese prima  donna,  Nobuko  Hara,  makes 
her  debut  in  America.  She  is  as  graceful 
in  her  undulations  as  a  figtire  on  a  fan  and 
wins  all  hearts  for  this  pathetic  victim  of 
American  cruelty.  (Mauliattau  Opera 
House.) 
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The  Latest  Thriller  in  the  Air 


Aviator  McLaughlin  has  succeeded  to  the  preeminence  formerly  held  by  Locklear  as  a  flying  gymnast,  and  has  achieved  new  hights 
of  daring.  The  stunt  that  he  is  performing  here  was  photographed  from  a  third  plane  during  his  exhibition  at  Milwaukee. 
McLaughlin  is  changing  from  one  plane  to  another  while  they  are  in  rapid  flight.  He  hangs  by  his  toes  from  a  rope  ladder  on 
the  upper  plane  and  as  the  other  flies  below  he  grasps  its  natural  fittings  and  drops  to  the  wing  from  which  he  can  crawl  into 
the  cockpit.  McLaughlin  is  the  only  aviator  who  performs  this    stunt    without   using    extra    apparatus    or   specially    fitted   planes 
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Nine  Steps  to  a  New  Age 

The  Message  of  the  Socialist  Party  to  the  American  People 

By  Seymour  Stedman 

Socialist  Candidate  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 


THE  two  old  parties  have  an 
artificial  difference.  Both 
are  shifty,  cowardly  and  dis- 
honest sponsors  for  a  mori- 
bund system. 

Some  phases  of  civilization  have 
been  long,  others  short,  none  eter- 
nal. Some  by  slow  degrees  were 
quietly  replaced:  others  passed 
away  with  a  shock,  the  new  order 
rising  quickly  from  the  ashes  of  the 
old. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  social 
revolution,  the  collapse  of  capital- 
ist society,  and  the  coming  of  a  new- 
phase  of  civilization. 

"In  Europe,"  says  the  new 
British  ambassador.  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes,  "we  know  that  an  age  is 
dying."  Most  of  us  in  America  have 
this  to  learn.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
says,  "Whether  we  in  America  are 
in  a  better  state  to  come  thru  the 
ordeal  than  Europe  we  cannot  con- 
fidently assert." 

The  Socialists  appreciate  and  un- 
derstand the  passing  of  the  old,  and 
know  the  good  that  is  coming  with 
the  new. 

The  old  parties,  without  hope  or 
vision  for  the  future,  are  digging 
themselves  in  to  stop  an  avalanche. 

Capitalist  society  is  based  upon  the  private  owner- 
ship of  the  great  means  of  production,  its  motive  is 
production  for  profit.  Socialism  means  the  collective 
ownership  and  democratic  control  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, its  motive  is  production  for  use. 

There  is  no  stable  compromize  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes, and  a  truce  is  but  a  bieathing  space  to  permit 
the     reformation     of     forces. 

Inexorably   the    social   pro-  ^— 

cess  works  its  way.  Under- 
stand it,  adapt  ourselves  to  it, 
and  it  will  bring  us  peace  and 
a  great  life;  thwart  it,  and  it 
will  crumble  us  into  dust,  and 
destroy  our  civilization. 

Human     intelligence,     will 
and  force  are  part  of  this  so- 
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cial  process,  but  as  ships  cannot  ig- 
nore the  weight  of  water  displaced, 
nor  farmers  the  weather  or  the 
soil,  neither  can  we  ignore  the  so- 
cial forces  of  which  we  are  so  small 
a  part,  therefore  we  cannot  create 
revolutions  or  stop  them,  but  must 
adapt  ourselves  to  the  changes  they 
bring. 

The  mere  adjustment  of  political 
differences  is  no  longer  enough ;  an 
economic  and  industrial  change 
must  be  made.  Therefore  a  politi- 
cal-industrial party  is  the  only 
party  qualified  to  meet  present  day 
problems. 

Of  all  the  parties  seeking  the  suf- 
frages of  the  American  people,  the 
only  one  which  proposes  an  eco- 
nomic change,  basic  and  funda- 
mental, is  the  Socialist  party. 

The  old  par{y  platforms  are  ster- 
ile, their  candidates  fussy  mani- 
kins. The  Republican  candidates 
emphasize  the  need  for  reserva- 
tions in  the  Treaty;  and  for  a  do- 
mestic issue  they  propose  a  rever- 
ence for  law.  Mr.  Cox  is  taking  or- 
ders from  the  reigning  dynasty, 
and  would  make  us  a  police  force  to 
secure  British  and  French  war  rob- 
beries. 


Before  election  each  candidate  for  President 
of  the  United  States  will  present  in  The 
Independent  his  message  to  the  American 
people.  The  series  began  last  week  with 
an  article  by  Governor  Cox.  In  this  issue 
are  messages  from  the  Socialist  and  Prohibi- 
tion candidates 


Europe  is  in  the  throes  of  great  changes,  class  wars, 
nationalistic  '  wars,  revolutions,  repudiation  of  debts, 
starvation,  revenge,  subjugation,  outbursts  of  the  op- 
pressed, strikes,  the  fall  of  kings  and  cabinets;  and 
Asia  is  shaking  as  she  stretches  to  arise.  The  people  of 
our  country  stagger  under  high  prices — wage  increase 
added  to  price  and  price  to  wage  increase — a  vicious 

spiral. 
Railroad  service  is  demoral- 
ized; miners  are  working  less 
than  half  time;  a  coal  short- 
age threatens,  the  currency  is 
inflated  to  the  benefit  and 
profit  of  speculators ;  business 
suffers,  profiteering  stalks 
with  wartime  assurance  in 
time  of  peace;  farmers  curtail 
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their  productive  area; 
woolen  mills  declare  300 
per  cent  dividends  and 
close  down  to  keep  up 
prices,  their  employees 
face  starvation  and  the 
wool  grower  has  no  mar- 
ket for  his  product; 
homes  are  looted  and  men 
and  women  arrested  with- 
out process  of  law;  mob 
violence  is  encouraged ; 
judges,  before  whom 
workingmen  are  tried,  are 
browbeaten  by  the  so- 
called  better  class;  men 
and  women  are  whipped, 
tarred  and  feathered, 
even  murdered  for  mak- 
ing speeches  advocating  a 
union;  the  closed  shop  is 
outlawed ;  many  news- 
papers are  suppressed  as 
a  pretended  war  measure 
(for  we  are  still  at  war, 
legally)  ;  the  American 
Legion  becomes  in  many 
places  the  political  black 
legion  of  stupid,  brutal 
capitalists;  carfare,  tele- 
phone rates,  coal,  rents, 
are  climbing  up.  We  are 
up  on  the  crest  and  the 
top  is  curling  and  carry- 
ing us  toward  the  shoals. 
The  remedy  proposed 
by  the  old  parties? 

Reservations  and  no 
reservations,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  platitudes.  Even 
for  the  business  class  they 
have  no  well  defined  do- 
mestic or  foreign  policies, 
but  an  inconsistent  -jum- 
ble of  provincial  and  in- 
ternational phrases. 
We  propose: 
First — R  estore  the 
right  of  free  and  un- 
trammelled speech.  At 
this  time  above  all  others 
we  will  find  wisdom  in  a 
multitude  of  counsellors. 
We  can  properly  settle  our 
problems  by  mass,  or 
popular  intellect,  not  by 
mass  ignorance  and  mis- 
information. If  this  coun- 
try cannot  stand  free 
speech,  it  is  doomed,  be- 
cause a  people  who  can- 
not maintain  free  criti- 
cism, suggestion  and  de- 
nunciation cannot  avoid 
destruction.  A  national 
campaign  with  a  wartime 
gag  law  in  full  force  and 
effect  betrays  a  disease  at 
the  heart  of  things. 

Second — Release  all  re- 
ligious, and  political  war- 
time prisoners. 


Why  the  SociaUst  Candidate  for 

President  Cannot  Speak  for 

Himself 

A  Letter  from  His  Brother 

My  dear  Mr.  Holt: — 

Gene  asked  me  to  write  you  and  say  that  he  was 
deeply  indebted  to  you  for  your  kindness  in  the  past, 
and  that  he  would  comply  only  too  gladly  with  your 
recent  request  for  an  article  if  prison  rules  permit- 
ted. But  it  is  impossible  under  the  rules.  He  asks  me 
to  assure  you  of  his  kindest  regards  and  very  best 
wishes. 

Sincerely, 

(Signed)    Theodore  Debs 

The  letter  above  explains  why  the  message  from 
the  Socialist  party  in  this  issue  is  presented  by  the 
candidate  for  Vice-President  instead  of  by  the  Presi- 
dential candidate,  Eugene  V.  Debs.  Mr.  Debs  is  in 
the  Atlanta  penitentiary  where  he  was  imprisoned 
because  of  his  opposition  to  the  wartime  policies  of 
the  Government.  The  Attorney  General  has  refused 
several  labor  delegations'  appeals  that  an  exception 
be  made  in  favor  of  Mr.  Debs's  release. 


Keystone  View. 

In  the  one  campaign  statement  that  the  prison  authorities 
have  permitted  him  to  make,  Eugene  V.  Debs  appealed  to 
Socialists  to   support  the  following  program: 

"To  the  workers,  their  tools  and  the  entire  product  of 
their  labor,  no  profit  to  capitalists,  no  rent  to  landlords  and 
no   interest   to   bankers! 

The  Socialist  party  is  the  only  real  democratic  party  in 
the  world,  and  when  it  succeeds  to  power  it  will  transfer 
the  nation's  industry  to  the  people  and  establish  a  social 
order  in  which  all  shall  be  useful  workers,  all  receive  the 
full  equivalent  of  what  they  produce  and  all  share  equally 
in  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  life,  liberty  and  happiness. 

"The  Socialist  party  proposes  to  wipe  out  capitalism  and 
retire  profiteering  capitalists  from  business." 


Imprisonment  is  for 
two  purposes — to  reform 
the  offender  and  to  deter 
others  from  committing  a 
similar  offense.  If  we  are 
about  to  enter  another 
bloody  conflict,  there  is 
some  excuse  for  continu- 
ing confinement.  If  we 
are  not,  then  we  are 
guilty  of  savage  revenge 
against  idealists — men  of 
moral  courage,  self-sacri- 
ficing men  who  wish  well 
for  the  people  of  their 
country  and  who  speak 
the  truth  as  they  see  it. 

Third — R  estore  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 

If  editors  and  publish- 
ers are  lawbreakers,  the 
courts  are  open  to  prose- 
cutions. To  permit  a  ty- 
rannical narrow-gauged 
junker  postmaster  to  act 
as  press  censor  with 
power  to  destroy  publica- 
tions by  arbitrarily  deny- 
ing them  mailing  privi- 
leges, is  the  essence  of 
the  blackest  despotism 
and  constitutes  in  the 
minds  of  many  a  sufficient 
justification  for  secret 
agitation  for  revolt. 

Deny  the  minority  the 
right  to  convert  the  ma- 
jority to  its  judgment, 
and  progress  is  paralyzed 
and  freedom  is  dead — bet- 
ter chaos  with  hope,  than 
despotism. 

Fourth — Aliens  should 
not  be  deported  without  a 
public  trial  by  jury,  and 
not  at  all  for  participa- 
tion in  industrial  strug- 
gles or  for  expressing 
opinions  upon  political 
and  industrial  affairs. 

Aliens  who  have  mar- 
ried American  born 
women  and  who  have 
American-born  children, 
have  been  taken  from 
their  families ;  families 
have  been  torn  asun- 
der by  politicians  in  a 
frenzy  of  fear  or 
by  shameless  chauvinists 
seeking  political  advance- 
ment; these  political  tools 
of  the  billionaires  have 
disgraced  America  and 
brought  shame  to  those 
who  have  boasted  of  our 
liberalism. 

Fifth — The  franchises 
should  be  extended,  guar- 
anteed to  every  adult  man 
and  woman.  It  should  be 
[Continued    on    page    59 


The  One  Consistent  Party 

A  Message  from  the  Prohihition  Candidate  to  the  American  People 

By  Aaron  S.  Wat  kins 


IT  is  easy  to  eulogize  the 
heroes  of  the  past  and  to 
admire  the  men  of  vision 
who  live  in  the  future.  It 
IS  not  so  easy  to  see  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  and  clear  insight 
of  those  who  live  in  the  pres- 
ent and  whose  views  do  not 
coincide  with  our  own. 

The  Prohibition  party  is 
not  a  relic  of  the  past  nor  an 
indefinite  vision  of  the  future. 
We  stand  for  the  bravest  and 
the  most  practical  statesman- 
ship of  this  year  of  1920. 

In  every  political  platform 
there  are  some  planks  that  are 
almost  self-evident  and  will 
provoke  no  discussion.  In  the 
campaign  just  now  beginning, 
there  are  about  a  half  dozen 
questions  that  will  engross  the 
attention  of  politicians  and 
voters  and  upon  them  the  dis- 
cussions will  doubtless  center. 

At  present,  the  League  of  Nations  is  at  the  forefront 
of  political  controversy.  On  this  question,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  has  practically  adopted  the  entire  program 
of  the  President,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  en- 
tire country  either  rejects  his  program  or  demands  a 
material  revision  of  the  same.  The  Republican  party 
declares  for  a  League  of  Nations,  but  in  the  large  num- 
ber of  radical  reservations  called  for  and  in  the  discus- 
sions by  Mr.  Harding  and  others,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  attitude  is  one  of  almost  unqualified  opposition. 

We  believe  in  some  reservations,  but  the  assumption 
that  all  "super-government"  is  wrong,  un-patriotic  and 
un-American  makes  any  real  League  an  impossibility. 
It  thus  becomes  a  choice  between  a  League  that  goes 
far  beyond  the  desires  and  convictions  of  the  nation 
and  a  League  so  spineless,  weak  and  inadequate  that  it 
no  longer  deserves  the  name. 

We  are  not  frightened  by  the  cry  of  Americanism. 
We  believe  that  the  truest  American  is  the  man  who 
recognizes  the  duty  and  obligation  of  America  to  all 
the  nations.  The  arguments  against  a  League  are  not 
new.  They  were  urged  against  the  formation  of  a  Fed- 
eral Union  more  than  a  century  ago.  The  fear  was  quite 
general  that  the  formation  of  a  central  government 
would  take  from  the  colonies  their  power  and  sover- 
eignty. No  one  doubts  now,  that  Massachusetts  as  a 
member  of  the  Union  is  a  greater  commonwealth  than 
would  ever  have  been  possible  as  a  separate  colony. 
Civil  liberty  is  built  on  a  surrender  of  so-called  per- 
sonal liberty.  So  in  the  long  run,  whatever  concessions 
may  be  granted  by  America  to  the  League  of  Nations 
will  be  more  than  repaid  by  the  prestige  and  power 
that  will  accrue  to  our  nation  from  those  concerned  in 
world  affairs. 

We  believe  that  our  Mexican  policy — or  lack  of  policy 
— has  been  weak  and  vacillating,  and  that  "watchful 
waiting"  and  disgraceful  dawdling  should  cease  and  a 
more  vigorous  policy  be  pursued. 

We  believe,  since  loyalty,  patriotism  and  fraternity 
are  not  matters  of  longitude  and  mileage,  that  we  owe 


There   is   one  party   in  the    tielti     the   Prohibition   party 

— whose   platforms   have   never   been   weather-vanes,   and 

wliose  doctrines  have  been  political  history 


no  more  protection  to  Mexico 
than  to  Armenia.  Patriotism 
was  once  tribal,  then  provin- 
cial, then  national,  and  in 
America  it  became  continental 
or  hemispherical.  Now  the  air 
is  vibrating  with  a  divine  and 
human  call  to  world  loyalty, 
without  sacrifice  of  any  pan 
of  the  lower  and  narrower  loy- 
alty. We  are  now  approaching 
the  hight  on  which  the  Great 
Teacher  and  Supreme  States- 
man stood  when  he  said,  "The 
field  is  the  world."  How  does 
it  happen  that  America  owes 
a  greater  debt  to  Patagonia  or 
Greenland  than  to  Belgium  or 
Poland?  Whence  comes  this 
idea  of  Pan-Americanism? 
God  made  the  earth;  man 
draws  arbitrary  lines  upon 
it. 

Another  great  question  of 
the  year  is  the  attitude  of 
government  and  of  society  toward  labor  and  capital. 
We  declare  for  industrial  peace  and  that  this  can  only 
be  secured  by  considering  first  of  all  the  rights  of  the 
public,  then  those  of  labor  and  capital.  Contending 
classes  should  not  be  allowed  to  paralyze  the  business 
of  the  country  while  they  fight  out  their  differences. 
We  need  a  proper  tribunal,  so  constituted  that  it  will 
command  the  respect  of  all  classes,  before  which  all 
industrial  differences  can  be  brought,  and  while  this 
court  is  in  session  business  should  proceed  as  usual 
for  the  benefit  of  the  chief  party  at  interest,  the  public. 
We  have  always  been  friendly  to  union  labor  and  to 
the  farmer.  Our  party  is  made  up  of  men  and  women 
who  eat  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  own  brow, 
and  not  by  the  efforts  of  another,  secured  by  oppres- 
sion, discrimination  or  profiteering. 

On  the  question  of  equal  suffrage  all  parties  have 
declared  and  are  in  perfect  harmony.  Hence,  this  is  not 
now  an  issue.  But  we  call  attention  of  the  country  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  these  declarations  are  of  recent 
origin  and  that  in  the  strenuous  days  when  this  was  a 
real  battleground,  these  parties  were  silent  and  their 
leaders  openly  disrespectful  toward  the  cause,  or  at 
best,  non-committal.  We  have  stood  for  equal  suffrage 
since  the  organization  of  the  party,  and  we  now  believe 
we  have  the  first  right  and  chief  claim  upon  the  suf- 
frage of  the  newly  enfranchised  womanhood  of  America. 
To  us,  the  supreme  question  is  none  of  these  just 
mentioned,  but  the  utter  extinction  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
Some  fondly  imagine  that  the  question  is  settled.  The 
mere  declaration  of  law  never  settled  any  question.  Law 
without  enforcement  is  not  law,  but  mere  theory,  de- 
sire or  sentiment.  There  has  of  course  been  some  en- 
forcement and  conditions  are  vastly  improved.  But  no 
one  doubts  that  there  is  much  violation  of  law  and 
much  of  oflficial  blindness  to  such  violation.  To  the 
question,  "How  dry  is  it?"  a  great  daily  paper  an- 
swered, "Too  dry  for  the  wets  and  too  wet  for  the  drys." 
The  situation  will  never  be  satisfactory  until  three 
things  are  true:   First,  the  law  in  stringent  form  in 
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statutes  and  consti- 
tutions of  the  states 
and  of  the  nation; 
second,  parties  de- 
claring for  the  en- 
forcement of  the 
same ;  and  third, 
executive,  legislative 
and  judicial  officers 
with  sentiments  and 
convictions  in  har- 
mony with  the  law. 
The  platforms  of  the 
other  parties  are  si- 
lent on  the  question 
and  their  candidates 
are  not  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  the 
law.  They  merely 
make  formal  and 
perfunctory  p  r  o  m- 
ises  of  law  enforce- 
ment. 

We  commend  to 
the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  all  American  voters  the  eulogy  of  party 
government  given  by  Senator  Harding.  We  have  always 
contended,  and  still  insist,  that  parties  silent  on  the 
question  will  not  only  fail  to  settle  it,  but  will  be  a  bar- 
rier against  the  will  of  the  people. 

It  may  sound  like  statesmanship  to  say,  "Let  us  put 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  people ;"  but  this  is  a  representa- 
tive government,  and  the  people 
have  put  much  of  their  power  in 
the  hands  of  their  officers.  Place 
us  in  power  and  we  will  settle 
the  question  and  the  people  may 
settle  with  us  at  the  ballot  box. 

We  are  told  that  the  great  task 
before  us  this  year  is  the  elec- 
tion of  a  dry  Congress,  and  not 
the  election  of  a  President.  This 
objection  assumes  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  no  legislative  power. 
Such  an  assumption  is  a  very 
:great  error.  The  legislative 
power  of  the  President  is  legally 
•equivalent  to  eighty-seven  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  bare  majority  re- 
quired to  pass  a  bill  with  his  ap- 
proval and  the  two-thirds  neces- 
sary to  pass  it  over  his  veto,  is 
seventy-two  in  the  House  and 
fifteen  in  the  Senate.  Add  to  this 
his  personal  influence,  and  he  be- 
comes equivalent  to  one  hundred 
members  of  Congress,  and  the 
election  of  a  President  in  har- 
mony with  the  Eighteenth 
amendment  and  the  Volstead  law 
is  not  the  slight  and  unim- 
portant matter  that  many  have 
■concluded,  but  the  great  and  ur- 
gent business  of  the  year. 

We  are  informed  that  the  law 
is  here  to  stay.  We  hope  so,  but 
we  remember  the  many  dry  laws 
passed  and  repealed — and  we 
•wonder!  "But,"  the  objector  re- 
minds us,  "it  is  now  in  the  Con- 
i-^titution."    Ohio    placed    a    no- 


license  plank  in  her  constitution  in  1851  and  a  license 
clause  in  1912.  Ohio,  the  mother  of  Presidents — and 
Presidential  candidates — is  the  only  state  that  declared 
against  license  in  her  fundamental  law  in  the  first 
great  prohibition  period,  1850-60,  and  the  only  one  to 
insert  license  in  the  twentieth  century.  The  doors  of 
legislation,  like  the  doors  of  the  saloon,  swing  both 
ways;  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  safeguard,  with 
every  precaution,  the  laws  we  now  have.  We  remem- 
ber the  time-honored  order,  "Put  none  but  Americans 
on  guard,"  and  in  this  time  of  danger  we  appeal  to  the 
voters  of  America  to  put  none  but  out-and-out  bone-dry 
men  on  guard. 

There  is  one  party  in  the  field  whose  platforms  have 
never  been  weather-vanes,  and  whose  policy  has  always 
been  a  constructive  one.  Our  doctrines  have  been  the 
political  history  of  the  nation,  written  prophetically. 
There  is  scarcely  a  reform  of  any  consequence  that  has 
been  enacted  into  law  in  the  last  forty  years,  or  is  now 
nearing  its  completion,  that  was  not  advocated  by  the 
Prohibition  party.  The  steps  of  progress  that  our 
statesmen  demanded  as  justice  and  predicted  as  the 
inevitable,  were  ignored,  ridiculed,  opposed,  and  finally 
accepted  without  credit  or  quotation  mark  and  we 
blazed  the  trail  for  other  reforms. 

In  this  campaign,  as  in  former  years,  we  are  abreast 
of  the  times  while  others  are  dragging  out  the  old  tar- 
iff joss  from  the  dust  of  the  national  garret;  and  we 
will,  if  elected,  do  all  in  our  power  to  advance  the  right, 
pull  down  the  wrong  and  bring  in  the  better  day  for 
which  we  all  so  fervently  hope  and  labor. 

Germantown,  Ohio 


A  Song  of  Quiet  Hearts 

By  Martha  Haskell  Clark 

Out  of  the  gray-spun  shadow,  and  the  taper-glow  there  steals 
In  the  hush  of  the  village  twilight,  the  song  of  a  hundred  wheels, 
And  I  see  them  turning  and  turning,  'neath  pewter-bright  plates  a'row, 
"While  shadowy  hands  at  the  casements  fling  busily  to  and  fro. 
Oh  women  of  hearts  unhaunted,  oh  women  with  quiet  eyes, 

I  too  would  spin  in  the  star-time  by  the  light  of  my  chimney-breast 
Would  shut  my  heart  and  its  crying  from  the  call  of  the  spring-touched  skies. 

And  still  with  a  low-crooned  hearthsong  the  stir  of  my  wild  unrest. 

For  oh,  the  whirr  of  my  turning  wheel  sings  never  of  home  to  me! 
'Tis  the  beating  of  wide  gray  sea-gulls'  wings  swept  in  from  a  crested  sea; 
'Tis  the  sea-wind's  buffeting  brother-hail,  the  song  of  the  shore-flung  surf. 
And  the  thud  of  the  wild  moor-ponies'  hoofs  that  spurn  at  the  spray-wet  turf. 

Over  each  low-thatched   roof-tree   of  the  wry,  white-cobbled   street, 
There  broods  like  a  fragrant  shadow  the  smell  of  the  burning  peat. 
And  I  see  the  red  of  the  embers,  and  the  black  of  a  reaching  crane. 
And  the  grave,  sweet  faces  of  women  that  pass  at  the  latticed  pane. 
Oh  women  of  hearts  unhaunted,  oh  women  of  mute  content, 

I   too,  would   bend   by  a  hearth-side  and  waken  the   sleeping  fire, 
Would  shut  my  heart  and  its  longing  from  the  lure  of  its  smoke-sweet  scent, 

And  dim  to  a  fire-lit  dreaming  the  tears  of  my  mad  desire. 

For  oh,  the  smell  of  the  burning  peat  cries  never  of  walls  to  me! 

'Tis  the  far  blue  thread  of  a  wayside  fire,  with  the  moor-wind  blowing  free, 

'Tis  the  frail  faint  scent  of  tlie  beachland  mould,  and  the  breath  of  a  brackened 

down 
With  never  a  trail  to  lead  the  feet  to  the  gate  of  a  huddled  town. 

Out  of  the  dew-drenched  twilight  where  a  nesting  linnet  sings, 
Shoulder  the  green-aisled  hedges  grown  gnarled  with  a  hundred  springs. 
And  I  see  thru  each  close-clipped  archway,  the  gleam  of  a  kerchief's  snow 
Where  the   women  walk   in   the   gardens  while  the  light   of  the   day  burns  low. 
Oh  women  of  hearts  unhaunted,  oh  women  with  path-set  feel, 

I  too,  would  walk  in  a   garden,  with  the  tasks  of  the  daytime  o'er; 
Would  lull  my  heart  and  its  fevered  dreams  with  the  breath  of  the  blossoms  sweet 

That  grow  as  a   gardener  wills  them  by  the  side  of  a  cottage  door. 

For  oh,  the  scent  of  my  garden  dusk  breathes  never  of  peace  to  me! 
'Tis  the  sweet  white  stars  a'blowing  on  a  gipsying  hawthorn-tree 
'Tis  the  sun  on  the  hillside  heather,  the  wind  in  the  upland  fern. 
And  the  heart  of  a  wild  pink  wander-rose  that  blossoms  beyond  the  turn. 


Uncle  Sam  and  His  Southern  Cousins 

A  Message  from  the  United  Stales  Government  to  the  American  People 

liv  Leo  S.  Kowe 

Director-General  of   the   l\m-American   Union 


THE  United  States,  in 
seeking  to  carry  out  its 
mission  on  the  American 
continent,  has  made  very 
great  strides  during  the  hist 
twenty-five  years  toward  closer 
political  relations  with  the  re- 
publics of  Central  and  South 
America. 

The  natural  affiliations  of  Lat- 
in-America— the  natural  culture 
currents,  the  currents  of  racial 
tradition  and  the  currents  of 
commerce  and  trade — it  must  be 
remembered,  were  not  with  the 
United  States  but  with  Eu- 
rope. "Pan-Americanism"  there- 
fore represents  a  movement  that 
had  to  rest  on  a  clear  recogni- 
tion of  the  unity  of  interests  of 
the  republics  of  the  American 
continent  and  of  the  great 
service  which  they  might  per- 
form toward  one  another  by  de- 
veloping a  unity  of  policy.  The 
obstacles  it  encountered  were 
numerous. 

While  all  of  Latin-America 
was  exceedingly  grateful  to  the 
United  States  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
the  warning  it  gave  to  Europe 
that  she  could  no  longer  colonize 
or  dominate  the  republics  of 
America,  nor  engage  in  any  movement  to  overthrow 
American  institutions  on  this  continent,  yet  in  the  de- 
velopment of  that  doctrine  it  came  to  be  looked  upon, 
by  the  growing  republics  of  Latin-America  as  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  protectorate  extended  over 
them  by  the  United  States. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  a  warning  to  Europe,  but 
it  gave  no  assurance  to  the  republics  of  the  American 
continent  as  to  the  use  of  the  power  the  United  States 
had  acquired.  The  undercurrent  of  distrust,  which  der 
veloped  as  a  natural  result  of  this  uncertainty,  was 
strengthened  by  the  Mexican  war,  but  a  counter-move- 
ment set  in  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
due  in  part  to  the  unselfish  policy  we  had  shown  with 
reference  to  the  independence  of  Cuba,  and  in  part  to , 
a  better  acquaintance  of  Latin-American  statesmen  with 
the  policies  and  the  personalities  of  leaders  in  the 
United  States  and,  reciprocally,  a  better  acquaintance 
on  the  part  of  our  statesmen  with  the  leaders  of  Latin- 
America. 

Up  to  this  point,  however,  the  movement  was  one 
merely  for  closer  cooperation  between  the  governments 
— the  people  of  America  were  still  far  apart.  It  has 
been  the  object  of  the  Pan-American  Union,  while 
maintaining  and  strengthening  the  cooperation  between 
governments,  at  the  same  time  to  bring  about  a  better 
acquaintance  and  understanding  between  the  peoples. 

There  are  two  principal  methods  thru  which  we  can 
work  toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  fundamental 


@  Keystone  View 

Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe  is  an  economist  who  among  other 
important  Pan-American  positions  was  on  the  Com- 
mission to  Revise  and  Compile  the  laws  of  Porto 
Rico  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  National  His- 
torical Society  of  Argentine.  His  knowledge  of 
economic  and  cultural  conditions  in  Latin-America 
is  very  wide  and  he  advocates  greater  knowledge 
of  Latin-American  countries  on  the  part  of  the  resi- 
dent of  the  United  Stales  in  order  that  there  may 
be  unity  of  purpose  in  the  Americas 


purpose:  the  first  is  thru  the  de- 
velopment of  closer  commercial 
ties  and  the  second  thru  the  de- 
velopment of  closer  cultural  ties 
between  the  peoples  of  America. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  the  development  of  such  ties 
has  been  the  ignorance  that  ex- 
ists in  the  United  States  with 
reference  to  the  civilization  of 
Latin-America,  an  ignorance  far 
deeper  than  the  ignorance  of 
Latin-America  with  reference  to 
this  country.  Study  has  been 
given  in  Latin-America  to  our 
history,  our  resources  and  our 
political  organizations.  We  have 
failed  to  give  equal  attention  to 
the  development  of  Latin-Amer- 
ica and  this  fact  goes  a  long  way 
to  explain  our  timidity  in  enter- 
ing upon  commercial  relations  on 
a  large  scale. 

One  of  the  most  important 
steps  that  could  be  taken  in  the 
strengthening  of  our  commercial 
ties  would  be  the  investment  of 
American  capital  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  Latin-America's 
abundant  resources.  It  is  one  of 
the  truisms  of  international 
trade  that  exchanges  of  goods 
are    stimulated    by    investment. 


yet  the  number  of  American  cor- 
porations that  have  made  large  financial  investments 
in  Latin-America  is  astonishingly  small. 

Europeans  have  given  more  study  than  we  to  the  re- 
sources and  the  opportunities  of  Latin-America  and 
it  frequently  happens  that  a  European  corporation  will 
borrow  money  in  the  United  States  for  investment  in 
Latin-American  projects.  The  American  lenders  would 
serve  a  very  much  better  purpose  if  they  made  their 
investments  in  Latin-America  direct — and  they  would 
profit  more,  for  the  European  investor  of  American 
capital  invariably  earns  a  higher  return  than  is  paid 
to  those  who  furnish  the  money  in  the  first  instance. 

One  of  the  most  significant  movements  looking  to  the 
development  of  closer  cultural  ties  between  this  country 
and  Latin-America  is  that  being  inaugurated  by  stu- 
dent organizations  in  South  America  for  the  purpose 
of  coming  in  closer  contact  with  students  in  the  United 
States.  This  movement  will  result  very  soon  I  hope  in 
the  organization  of  a  Pan-American  students'  confer- 
ence that  will  bring  together  the  men  who  in  a  few 
years  will  be  the  leaders  in  various  fields  of  activity  in 
their  respective  countries  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening the  ties  between  the  American  nations. 

Students  from  Central  and  South  America  are  al- 
ready coming  to  our  colleges  and  universities  in  con- 
siderable numbers — and  nothing  has  done  so  much  to 
make  Latin-America  acquainted  with  the  United  States. 
Our  own  university  people  should  be  encouraged  not 
only  to  visit  but  to  study  the   \  Continued  on  page  60 
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The  Discovery  of  the  ^^Mayf lower" 

By  Hamilton  Holt 

.  The  Editor  of  The  Independent  went  to  Europe  this  summer  as  the  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Mayflower  Council  and  attended  the  "Mayflower"  Tercentenary  celebrations  in  Holland,  where 
the  Pilgrims  spent  eleven  years  after  they  left  England,  and  at  Plymouth,  England,  where  they 
stopped  during  their  epoch-making  voyage  to  the  Neiu  World.  In  a  later  article  he  will  tell  the 
story  of  these  celebrations,  each  held  just  three  hundred  years  after  the  event  itself.  Three  cen- 
turies ago  today  the  Pilgrims  were  crossing  the  ocean  in  the  "Mayflower,"  which  after  years  of 
obscurity  is  now  reported  to  have  been  discovered  in  an  old  barn  in  Buckinghamshire.  Mr.  Holt 
investigated  this  discovery  for  himself  and  he  presents  the  full  account  in  the  following  article 

A  few  Sundays  before  I  embarked  for  Europe 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  July,  I  heard  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Jefferson,  pastor  of  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle,  New  York  City,  preach  a  sermon 
on  the  "Mayflower."  I  had  forgotten,  until  he  empha- 
sized it,  that  nobody  knows  what  became  of  the  "May- 
flower." "Was  it  sold  to  be  split  up  into  kindling  wood? 
Or  was  it  allowed  to  lie  out  on  the  sand  and  gradually 
fall  to  pieces?  Or  did  a  cruel  storm  wound  it,  and  on 
some  black  night  did  it  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  with  not  even  a  star  looking  on?"  These  are  the 
questions  Dr.  Jefferson  asked.  And  then  he  concluded: 
"The  'Mayflower'  you  can  neither  touch  or  see.  The 
person  who  owns  a  piece  of  Plymouth  rock  is  counted 
among  the  luckiest  of  all  mortals.  The  man  who  could 
say  'I  have  a  piece  of  the  "Mayflower" '  would  be 
ranked  among  the  semi-gods." 

With  this  sermon  fresh  in  my 
memory  what  was  my  astonish- 
ment, when  I  landed  in  Liverpool 
on  August  1,  to  find  that  only  two 
days  previous  the  almost  unbeliev- 
able announcement  had  been  made 
that  the  "Mayflower"  had  been  dis- 
covered. 

On  one  of  the  most  silent,  beau- 
tiful and  leafiest  lanes  on  an   up- 
land     in      Buckinghamshire,      not 
twenty  miles  from  London,  stands 
an  old  black  weather-stained  barn. 
The  frame  of  this  barn  is  claimed  to  be  nothing  else 
than  the  timber  of  the  "Mayflower"  whose  fame  in  his- 
tory Dr.  Jefferson  says  will  only  be  equalled  by  the  ves- 
sel that  carried  Columbus  to  America,  the  ship  which 
brought  Paul  from  Asia  to  Europe,  and  the  little  fish- 
ing boat  which  carried  Jesus  and  his  apostles  thru  a 
storm  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Of  course  I  determined  to 
visit  forthwith  this  antique  relic  and  see  with  my  own 
eyes  the  living  remains  of  the  sturdy  vessel  which  just 
three  hundred  years  ago  to  a  month  bore  the  102  im- 


Wide  World 

It  is  the  hay  barn  near  this  old 
Quaker  Meeting  House  at  Chal- 
font  St.  Giles,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, England,  that  is  supposed 
to  be  built  of  the  "Mayflower." 
The  property  now  is  owned  by 
the  Society  of  Friends 


Wide  World 

Part  of  the  circumstantial 
evidence  that  the  old 
Quaker  barn  is  actually  the 
"Mayflower"  lies  in  the  fact 
that  this  fireplace  device  in 
the  Jordans  hostel  (the 
Friends'  house  to  which  the 
"Mayflower  barn  belongs) 
bears  the  coat-of-arms  of 
James  1  and  the  date  1618, 
showing  that  the  building 
was  put  up  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  There  is  more 
direct  evidence  in  the 
carving  on  the  old  door  to 
the  right,  which  is  also  in 
the  Jordans  house.  The  door 
braces  are  decorated  in  a 
floral  emblem,  possibly  a 
mayflower,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  they  may  have 
belonged  originally  on  the 
cabin  door  of  the  "May- 
flower" 


irie   v^uaker   iVleeiin};   iiouse   has   historical  fame  whether   it    is 

proved  that  its  neighboring  barn  is  the  "Mayflower"  or  not.  In 

its   Quaker  burial    ground   the   stone   in   the   foreground    at   the 

left  marks  the  grave  of  William  Penn 
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mortal  Pilgrims  across  the  ocean  to  establish  on  the 
bleak  shores  of  New  England  a  state  without  a  king 
and  a  church  without  a  bishop. 

It  was  a  bright  and  early  morning  on  August  7  when 
our  little  party  of  three  left  the  Baker  Street  station 
at  London  for  Chorley  Wood   (I  warn  the  printer  not 
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to  spell  it  "Charley").  We  were  bound  for  what  one  of 
Thomas  Cook's  prospectuses  calls  the  "William  Penn 
Country."  For  it  was  in  reoojrnition  of  the  sylvan 
charms  of  this  country  that  PtMin  called  the  great  state 
which  he  founded  in  the  New  World  "Sylvania."  We 
took  a  carriage  at  the  little  railroad  station  and  in  five 
minutes  were  out  among  the  green  fields  and  hedge- 
rows. The  farmers  were  cutting  and  binding  the  grain; 
fat  cows  were  grazing  in  the  luscious  meadows.  It  was 
a  scene  of  peace,  beauty  and  plenty  such  as  only  Eng- 
land affords. 

Chenies,  our  first  stopping  place,  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  untouched  of  English  country  villages. 
My  outing  would  have  been  a  marked  success  if  I  had 
seen  nothing  more  that  day  than  the  ancient  parish 
church  with  its  superb  chapel  in  which  remain  intact 
the  tombs  of  the  successive  generations  of  noblemen 
and  their  ladies  who  lie  buried  there.  The  ancient 
medieval  monuments  are  still  in  a  perfect  state  of  pres- 
ervation— far  better  than  those  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, or  any  other  place  I  have  visited. 

Leaving  Chenies  we  drove  for  half  an  hour  along  the 
pretty  country  roads  that  curve  over  the  little  hills  and 
wind  thru  the  well  cultivated  valleys,  until  we  arrived 
at  Chalfont  (Cold  fount)  St.  Giles,  famous  thruout 
England  as  containing  that  "pretty  box"  where  Milton 
made  the  final  corrections  to  the  proof  of  "Paradise 
Lost,"  and  where  Ellwood,  the  Quaker  poet,  suggested 
to  him  the  composition  of  "Paradise  Regained."  I  shall 
never  forget  that  tiny  thatched-roof,  low-ceilinged  cot- 
tage, with  the  pear  tree  flattened  like  an  ivy  plant 
against  the  brick  wall  and  the  clematis  and  pink  and 
white  phlox  completely  filling  the  little  garden  up  to 
the  full  bloomed  apple  tree  by  the  wall. 

After  the  caretaker  had  showed  us  all  the  relics,  we 
took  to  our  carriage  and  struck  out  for  the  open  coun- 
try again.  We  had  gone  hardly  a  mile  when  we  descend- 
ed a  little  hill  and  there  at  the  bottom,  standing  back 
from  the  roadside  and  sheltered  by  groups  of  fine  old 
trees,  was  a  severely  plain   brick  building,  with  tiled 


c)  hdilcl  <i  Herbert 

This    old    weather-beaten    hay-barn    in    Buckinghamshire    is    be- 
lieved to  be  built  of  the  timbers  of  the  good  ship  "Mayflower" 

roofs  and  latticed  windows.  It  was  the  old  Quaker 
Meeting  House,  where  William  Penn  used  to  worship 
and  beyond  whose  dooryard  rest  the  remains  of  Penn, 
his  first  and  second  wives,  and  seven  of  his  nine  sons 
and  daughters.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  simple  and 
unpretentious  but  beautiful  spot.  The  old  ivy-clad 
Meeting  House,  with  its  roses  and  pansies  at  the  door, 
dates  back  to  1688.  The  memory  of  many  Quaker 
worthies  who  suffered  much  for  their  faith  is  closely 
connected  with  this  Meeting  House  and  graveyard.  The 
interior  of  the  house  has  a  brick  floor  with  plain  wood- 
en panels  on  the  side  of  the  walls,  and  benches  on  which 
many  generations  of  worshipers  sat.  An  old  gate-legged 
table,  that  once  belonged  to  Penn,  is  still  in  the  back 
of  the  room,  while  a  balcony  in  the  rear  affords  a  sep- 
arate place  where  the  women  could  worship  without 
mingling  with  the  men,  I  noted  original  letters  of 
William  Penn  framed  on  the  wall  and  also  a  copy  of 
Penn's  treaty  with  the  Indians.  The  little  diamond 
paned  windows,  the  old-fashioned 
furniture  and  the  general  air  of  sim- 
plicity gave  the  room  a  very  staid 
and  somber  but  not  unattractive  ap- 
pearance. 

After  the  old  caretaker  and  his 
wife  had  taken  us  thru  the  meeting 
house,  we  went  outdoors,  peered 
down  in  a  sort  of  cellar  in  the  rear 
where  Penn  used  to  stable  his  horse, 
and  then  walked  up  a  little  hill,  thru 
a  beech  grove  and  across  a  pasture, 
into  a  pretty  orchard,  and  there 
passing  thru  a  gate  found  ourselves 
in  the  old  Jordans  hostel,  now 
owned  by  the  Society  of  Friends. 
This  hostel  was  used  during  the  war 
as  the  quarters  of  one  of  the 
Friends'  Ambulance  Units.  Before 
that  it  was    [Continued  on  page  61 
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Turn  this  picture  of  the  interior  of  the  barn  up^^ide  down  and 
you  can  see  at  once  the  fact  that  its  framework  was  formerly 
that  of  a  ship.  There  is  evidence  in  the  iron  clamps  attached  to 
the  beams  that  the  framework  is  that  of  the  "Mayflower."  Addi- 
tional ev-idence,  considerably  disputed,  is  the  markings  of  the 
beam  shown  at  the  right,  which  some  experts  take  for  ER  HAR, 
part  of  the  name  "Mayflower.  Har\>ich."  The  supposed  HAR 
shows  in  the  center  of  this  photograph 
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Dynamite  or  Discussion? 

By  Talcolt  Williams 


THE  bomb  exploded  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Wall 
streets,  New  York  City,  between  the  United  States 
sub-treasury  and  the  banking  office  of  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  &  Co.  (public  capital  on  one  side,  private  on  the 
other) ,  is  the  last  word  in  the  policy  of  violence  and  "direct 
action." 

Criminal  as  is  the  act,  it  has  the  inner  and  silent  sym- 
pathy of  a  very  much  larger  number  of  men  and  women 
than  anyone  can  realize  whose  life  and  work  has  not 
brought  him  in  contact  with  those  who  believe  that  our 
political,  property  and  social  system  needs  to  be  made  over 
radically.  Such  persons  are  in  the  Christian  and  Jewish 
ministry,  in  men  holding  subordinate  and  ill-paid  posts  in 
finance  and  business,  in  college  settlements,  in  teaching, 
particularly  in  high  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  in 
subordinate  posts  in  newspapers,  in  "social  work,"  among 
the  subordinates  in  the  organizing  work  of  trades  unions 
and  among  those  with  inherited  incomes,  small  or  large, 
who  do  not  have  to  work  or  go  hungry  and  who  have  a  far 
stronger  appetite  for  what  they  consider  new  ideas  as  to 
"social  reorganization"  than  for  hard  work  or  a  share  in 
the  tasks  of  the  social  system  which  supports  them. 

You  do  not  have  to  go  very  far  in  the  classes  just  sum- 
marized without  finding  those  whose  attitude  towards  the 
Wall  Street  bomb  recognizes  the  crime,  but  who,  at  the 
same  time,  feel  that  things  must  be  very  bad  or  even  a 
small  group  would  not  be  moved  to  such  an  act.  The  wick- 
edness of  the  crime  is  for  such  a  measure  not  of  the  evil 
that  is  in  men,  but  of  the  evil  that  is  in  our  social  system. 

Not  one,  of  the  many  I  have  met  who  had  this  view,  pos- 
sessed the  aggressive,  organizing  spirit  which  leads  men 
and  women  when  they  see  an  evil  to  go  to  work  to  rid  the 
world  of  it,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Nor  have  I 
ever  met  a  man  or  woman  who  was  fighting  some  definite 
wrong  tooth  and  nail,  alone  or  in  an  organization,  who  had 
any  place,  room  or  bent  for  any  sympathy  for  "violence," 
dynamite  or  other,  as  a  political  instrument.  The  one  radi- 
cal cure  for  vague  brooding  over  "the  evil  and  injustice  of 
our  existing  social  system"  is  to  attack  some  one  definite 
evil  and  set  it  right.  Once  you  step  into  the  ring,  fighting 
a  real,  able-bodied  wrong,  big  or  little,  and  you  are  cured  of 
vague  brooding  or  dubious  sympathies  with  criminal  acts 
done  in  the  name  of  improvement.  If  a  man  once  has  felt 
the  grim  joy  of  fighting  with  the  beasts  at  Ephesus,  like 
Paul  he  will  say  "henceforth  none  of  these  things  can 
move  me." 

ABOVE  all  the  teacher,  the  clergyman,  the  social  worker, 
the  reformer,  the  "parlor  Socialist,"  any  or  all,  will  find 
that  the  air  clears,  the  light  comes  and  the  trumpet  sounds 
when  you  take  the  evil  next  you  and  fight  it.  They  are  all 
about.  The  battlefield  is  spread.  There  is  not  anyone,  man 
or  woman,  who  has  not  at  their  door  and  on  their  own 
sidewalk  some  evil  or  injustice  that  needs  to  be  knocked 
on  the  head.  The  world  of  wriggling  snakes  of  evil  all 
about  us  does  not  call  for  brooding  over  "the  evil  and 
injustice  of  existing  society,"  but  for  killing  a  snake,  the 
nearest  one.  Begin  early — high  school  and  college  is  an  ex- 
cellent place  to  attack  the  evils  about  you.  You  will  not  be 
liked  or  popular;  but  you  will  be  remembered.  Keep  at  it 
as  soon  as  you  are  out  and  active  life  begins.  You  will  be 
amazed  at  the  end  of  forty  years  in  how  many  reforms  you 
have  shared  and  how  many  funerals  of  wrong  you  have 
joyfully  attended. 

The  United  States  Constitution  was  organized  on  this 
very    principle.    The    child    of    revolution    and    of    violence, 
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those  who  had  shared  in  that  very  work  for  the  first  time 
in  human  history  did  all  they  possibly  could  to  make  dis- 
cussion and  amendment  easy  under  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. Organized  violence,  the  agreement  of  men  to  use 
force,  they  labeled  treason  and  defined  it  as  making  war 
on  the  United  States.  Any  idea  could  be  presented;  any 
new  plan  could  be  proposed.  But  violence  must  not  be  or- 
ganized, aroused  or  fomented.  Any  new  ideas  or  plans 
were  made  free  in  peace;  but  these  must  not  be  presented 
so  as  to  breed  violence,  create  disorder  or,  in  war,  obstruct 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

All  things  were  left  open  to  change  by  two  systems  of 
constitutional  amendment.  Specific  evils  could  be  attacked 
by  single  amendments.  If  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and 
House  voted  for  the  amendment  and  three  quarters  of  the 
State  Legislatures  ratified,  the  specific  evil  was  laid  open 
to  suppression,  without  any  compensation  for  any  property 
right  destroyed. 

Still  more,  if  three-fourths  of  the  State  Legislatures 
demanded  it.  Congress  is  bound  to  call  a  new  Constitutional 
Convention.  When  this  met,  everything  could  go  into  the 
melting  pot.  In  such  a  convention,  all  is  open  to  change. 
Any  property  right  can  be  abolished,  without  compensation. 
Any  institution  can  be  changed.  The  entire  structure  of 
our  Government  can  be  altered.  A  change  as  radical  as 
the  Soviet  could  be  introduced  by  such  a  convention  in  a 
new  constitution  and,  if  approved  by  the  people,  would 
go  into  effect,  at  once.  Any  human  relation,  marriage 
descent,  inheritance,  the  power  to  make  a  will  and  dispose 
of  property  after  death — all  these  could  be  swept  aside, 
lawfully  constitutionally,  if  the  American  people  so  willed, 
without  appeal  or  revolution,  so  three-fourths  of  the  State 
Legislatures  asked  when  Congress  must  call  a  Federal 
Constitutional  Convention  and  a  majority  of  the  voters 
ratified  the  constitution  drawn  by  the  convention. 

These  sweeping  Revolutionary  powers  were  imbedded  by 
our  fathers  in  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  momentous 
changes  already  outlined  have  not  come  because  the  Ameri- 
can people  did  not  want  them.  The  will  of  the  people  is 
supreme  and  complete.  The  path  was  left  open  to  any 
alteration;  but  with  the  path  open,  the  American  people 
has  refused  to  tread  this  path  of  change,  not  because  of 
any  ocult  sinister  power;  but  because  self -reverence,  self- 
knowledge  and  self-control,  which  lead  life  to  sovereign 
power,  barred  the  way. 

Dynamite  is  not  only  criminal,  but  silly  when  the  funda- 
mental law  has  laid  the  question  open  to  discussion  and  to 
change.  Why  prattle  and  plot  of  Revolution  or  violence, 
when  all  that  is  needed  to  bring  any  change  is  to  persuade 
a  majority  of  the  American  people  that  it  is  wise  to  take 
the  new  step.  Dynamite  is  a  loud  voiced  confession  that 
the  people  will  otherwise. 

Few  are  aware  of  "these  powers  in  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. "It  is  not  possible  that  the  American  Constitution  is 
so  radical,"  said  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  railroad  presi- 
dents when  a  journalist  told  him  of  these  powers.  "Ask 
your  counsel,  across  the  table,"  said  the  newspaper  man. 
"It  is  all  true,"  said  the  counsel,  "though  as  a  lawyer  I 
cannot  approve  giving  away  so  much  constitutional  law, 
without  a  fee."  "Why  didn't  you  ever  tell  me?"  said  the 
irritated  and  alarmed  president."  "What  is  the  use,"  said 
the  counsel,  "You  and  I  cannot  change  the  will  of  the 
American    people." 

Many  who  read  these  lines  are  as  ignorant  as  was  this 
railroad  president,  whose  lasting  monument  is  the  Pennsyl- 
vania   Terminal    in    New    York    City.    Was    ever    such    op- 
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portunity  for  iruoil  laid  boforo  tho  citizenry  of  a  groat 
nation  as  those  widespread  and  constant  powers  to  amend? 
Xo  evil  exists  which  cannot  be  remedied  by  peaceful 
discussion.  The  workinjr  memory  of  a  sinjrle  lif?  is  a  brief 
span  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  but  within  such  a  memory,  I 
have  seen  adopted  the  amendments  abolishing  slavery, 
liquor  and  race  as  a  bar  to  suffrage,  introducing  woman 
suffrage,  electing  senators  by  popular  vote,  laying  every 
income  open  to  any  tax.  All  these  within  my  memory  as 
a  boy  wore  looked  upon  as  distant,  impossible  reforms. 

The  next  forty  years  will  see  changes  as  great  and 
results  as  momentous.  What  puerile  folly  is  a  charge  of 
dynamite  as  argument  or  weapon,  by  the  side  of  the 
possibilities  of  sweeping  change  for  any  good  and  any 
reform  present  in  the  Federal  Constitution  of  this  indis- 
soluble union  of  indestructible  states? 

The  Cut  in  Tin  Lizzies 

If  Mr.  Ford  had  thought  to  make  that  cut  in  prices  two 
years  ago  he  might  be  Senator  today. 

Weeping  and  Bleeding  Images 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 

EUROPE  is  rapidly  slipping  back  into  medievalism, 
both  materially  and  mentally.  The  revival  of  racial 
and  religious  war-fare,  the  dissolution  of  imperial 
aggregates  into  numerous  petty  independencies,  the  break- 
down of  international  credit  and  communication,  the  re- 
version to  primitive  forms  of  trade,  industry  and  morality, 
the  imitation  of  savage  styles  of  music  and  art,  the  glorifi- 
cation of  physical  prowess  and  brutality,  the  growing  con- 
tempt for  science  and  the  recrudescence  of  superstition,  all 
point  in  the  same  direction,  that  is  toward  the  Dark  Ages. 
Magic  is  again  in  vogue.  More  books  on  necromancy  are 
being  published  than  on  chemistry  and  have  a  vastly  wider 
circulation.  The  worship  of  Satan  reappears  and  the  Black 
Mass  is  again  celebrated.  During  the  war  one  of  the  lead- 
ing writers  on  Satanism,  M.  Jules  Bois,  was  sent  over  to 
this  country  by  the  atheistic  French  government  to  urge  us 
on  to  the  war.  Witchcraft  is  becoming  popular  and  is  ap- 
pearing again  in  the  courts.  In  January,  1920,  a  case  came 
before  the  correctional  tribunal  of  Boi'deaux  in  which  the 
defense  was  a  charge  of  sorcery.  The  story,  as  told  at  length 
in  the  Mercure  de  France  of  August  1  is  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  prevailing  psychology.  The  affair  originated  with 
the  Weeping  Virgin  of  Bordeaux.  In  1907  Marie  Mesmin,  a 
poor  but  pious  concierge  and  housekeeper,  aged  52,  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes  and  brought  back  one  of  the  ordi- 
nary plaster  statuettes  sold  there  of  the  Virgin  of  the 
Grotto  who  in  18.58  revealed  to  a  peasant  girl  the  mir- 
aculous spring  to  which  more  than  half  a  million  invalids 
resort  every  year.  INIadame  Mesmin  set  up  the  image  in 
her  kitchen  and  as  she  said  her  prayers  to  it  day  by  day 
she  noticed  that  tears  came  from  its  eyes  and  rolled  down 
its  cheeks.  The  priest  to  whom  she  reported  the  miracle 
was  not  convinced  and  advised  her  not  to  talk  about  it. 
But  nevertheless  the  news  spread  and  pilgrims  came  from 
all  over  France  and  from  foreign  lands  to  witness  the 
miracle.  As  the  tears  gained  repute  for  the  healing  of  dis- 
eases their  flow  increased.  The  cashier  of  the  National  In- 
surance Company,  presumably  a  hard-headed  business  man, 
testified  in  court  that  he  had  collected  a  small  glassful  of 
the  tears  and  when  a  larger  glass  was  brought  that  was 
repeatedly  filled  to  the  brim.  A  flask  of  the  alleged 
lachrymal  fluid  was  sent  to  the  convent  but  the  skeptical 
mother  superior  forwarded  the  sample  to  a  chemist  who 
reported  that  it  was  plain  water  without  the  salt  and 
mucous  that  characterize  human  tears.  When  the  image 
was  removed  to  the  convent  the  tears  ceased  to  appear. 
But  when  another  sacred  image,  a  reproduction  of  the  San- 
tissimo  Bambrina  of  Milan,   replaced  the   Weeping  Virgin 


in  tho  kitchen,  tears  soon  gathered  in  its  enameled  eyes 
and  rolled  down  its  plaster  cheeks.  One  might  surmise  that 
tho  humidity  of  the  basement  kitchen  caused  a  condensa- 
tion upon  the  statues,  but  that  would  not  account  for  the 
abundant  flow  of  water. 

The  unsympathetic  owners  of  the  house,  annoyed  by  the 
throngs  of  pilgrims,  evicted  Madame  Mesmin  and  her 
miracle-working  image  but  her  devoted  adherents  installed 
it  on  an  altar  in  an  oratory  provided  for  the  purpose.  Here 
there  was  no  further  flow  of  tears  but  the  image  developed 
another  miraculous  virtue.  It  exhaled  a  perpetual  perfume 
that  filled  the  chapel  and  impregnated  with  a  strange  and 
delightful  fragrance  all  articles  brought  near  it.  During 
tho  war  pictures  and  cloths  carrying  the  celestial  scent  were 
much  in  demand  at  the  front,  and  an  extensive  commerce 
in  such  pious  objects  developed  under  the  directorship  of  a 
Syrian  priest  who  was  stranded  in  France  by  the  war,  the 
archimandrite  Siboungi,  vicar  general  of  the  diocese  of 
Sidon,  doctor  of  philosophy  and  theology  of  Rome.  But  after 
three  years  Madame  Mesmin  quarreled  with  her  director 
and  accused  him  of  being  in  league  with  the  Luciferians 
to  torment  her.  Altho  he  had  gone  to  Nantes,  oOO  miles 
away,  Madame  Mesmin  testified  that  thru  her  clairvoyant 
power  she  could  see  him  at  night  performing  the  indecent 
rites  of  the  Black  Mass  with  the  blood  of  a  frog  in  the 
chalice  and  making  out  of  the  black  cloth  of  his  robe 
silhouettes  of  the  persons  he  wished  to  destroy.  The  canon 
of  Bordeaux,  who  endeavored  to  relieve  her  paroxysms  by 
repeatedly  practicing  exorcism  by  permission  of  the  car*- 
(Hnal  archbishop,  testified  to  his  belief  that  she  was  ob- 
sessed by  a  demon  sent  by  Saboungi;  and  that  the  demon, 
tortured  by  the  holy  water  thrown  in  the  face  of  his  vic- 
tim, had  begged  thru  her  mouth  to  have  the  man  who  sent 
him  killed. 

THE  feeling  spread  among  the  circle  of  believers  that 
Mgr.  Saboungi  was  bringing  suffering  and  death  upon 
his  enemies  by  means  of  his  enchantments,  and  four  men 
from  Bordeaux,  realizing  that  they  could  get  no  aid  from  an 
infidel  government,  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  his  evil 
practices  by  direct  action.  So  they  went  to  Nantes  and  bind- 
ing the  priest  to  his  bed,  gave  him  a  thrashing  with  a  dog- 
whip  and  a  rubber  tube.  There  seems  something  anachronis- 
tic about  flogging  a  man  for  witchcraft  with  an  automobile 
tire.  They  searched  his  room  for  evidences  of  sorcery  but 
found  nothing  suspicious  except  a  skull — not  a  skeleton — 
in  the  closet. 

The  archimandrite  brought  suit  against  his  assailants 
who  in  defense  produced  witnesses  to  prove  the  injuries 
inflicted  by  Siboungi's  "sendings"  as  well  as  the  expert 
evidence  of  Dr.  Rochas,  who  in  a  well-known  book  on  "The 
Exteriorization  of  Sensibility"  had  adduced  experiments  to 
show  that  sticking  pins  into  a  waxen  image  of  a  person 
would  produce  similar  wounds  on  the  individual  himself. 
In  spite  of  this  the  court  decided  that  the  four  men  from 
Bordeaux  were  guilty  of  unprovoked  assault  and  sent  them 
to  prison  for  three  months.  But  the  verdict  is  so  cautiously 
worded  as  to  leave  undetermined  the  witchcraft  issue.  On 
this  point  the  court  held: 

That  in  the  actual  state  of  scipnc-e  it  is  not  certain  that  tho 
injiirifis  of  which  Marie  Mesmin  complains  were  caused  by  the 
malefications  of  the  Abb<5  Saboungi  and  that  her  life  was  in 
danger ; 

That  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  certain  that  the  means  em- 
ployed by  the  accused  were  of  a  nature  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
suffering  that  she  felt. 

We  do  not  therefore  have  in  the  Bordeaux  case  a  judicial 
decision  in  validation  of  the  reality  of  witchcraft  but  the 
respectful  hearing  given  to  it  and  the  non-committal  ver- 
dict lead  us  to  expect  this  will  come  in  the  future. 

Many  similar  signs  and  wonders  were  reported  in  France 
during  the  war,  but  Ireland  seems  likely  to  take  the  lead 
in  this  renaissance  of  the  miraculous,  for  Tipperary  boasts 


The 
Bleedin 
Statues  of 
Tipperary 


Pilgrims  by  the  thousands,  the 
blind,  the  lame,  and  the  halt,  are 
thronging  from  all  over  Ireland 
and  from  more  distant  parts  of 
Europe  to  see  the  announced 
miracle  of  the  bleeding  statues  in 
the  house  of  Thomas  Dwan  in 
Templemore,  Tipperary.  These 
four  statues — the  Virgin  Mary 
with  the  Child  Jesus,  the  Crucifix- 
ion, the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St. 
Joseph — are  reported  to  have  been 
made  the  medium  of  a  miracle  in 
which  blood  dropped  from  the 
eyes  of  the  images.  An  American 
priest.  Father  Byrne,  of  Bcresford. 
South  Dakota,  has  testified  to  hav- 
ing seen  the  statues  shed  drops  of 
blood 


Thirty  thousand  is  the 
daily  average  of  visitors 
to  the  Tipperary 
statues.  Two  rows  at 
a  time  the  pilgrims 
kneel  to  pray  before 
the  statues,  and  many 
of  them  on  rising  an- 
nounce that  the  ills 
of  which  they  asked 
to  be  cured  have  disap- 
peared. There  is  a  pile 
of  crutches  outside  the 
yard  left  by  lame  pep- 
ple  who  were  able  to 
discard  them  after  their 
prayer 


Wide  World 

Touching  one  of  the  "bleeding"  statues  to  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  is  said  to  restore  sight. 
Even  a  rosary  held  before  the  statues  acquires 
a  special  blessing  from  their  supposedly  miracu- 
lous healing  power.  At  the  right  is  part  of  the 
crowd  waiting  outside  the  Dwan  shop  to  see 
the  statues  bleed 
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of  not  one  but  several   marvelous  statues  and   thoy  exude 
not  water  but  blood. 

T]ie  Reverend  Father  Byrne,  of  Beresford.  South  Dakota, 
who  has  just  visited  the  scene  of  these  manifestations,  is 
reported  by  the  New  York  papers  as  saying:: 

The  place  where  all  these  miracles  have  been  performed  is  in 
a  bedroom  of  a  small  thatched  cottage,  where  the  Blessed  Virgin 
appeared  to  James  Welch,  a  poor  boy  seventeen  years  old,  on 
July  -  and  told  him  to  diff  a  small  round  h(de  in  the  earthen 
floor  of  his  sleeping  room,  which  would  become  a  well  for  healing 
the  sick,  the  lame  and  the  blind.  He  told  nie  that  the  Holy 
Mother  had  appeared  to  him  in  visions  several  times  during 
June,  but  he  had  been  afraid  to  mention  it  until  he  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so  after  making  the  well. 
When  he  had  made  the  hole,  about  the  size  of  a  small  washing 
basin,  he  said  the  Blessed  Virgin  passed  her  hand  around  the 
rim  and  the  water  began  to  flow,  and  it  has  been  kept  filled 
ever  since. 

The  next  demonstration  was  on  August  14,  when  the  statues 
in  his  room  began  to  bleed.  I  saw  blood  coming  from  the  mouth 
of  the  statue  of  the  Holy  Mother  and  blood  from  the  eyes  of 
the  statue  of  the  Saviour.  When  I  was  at  Templemore  pilgrims 
were  arriving  there  at  the  rate  of  30.000  a  day  from  all  parts 
of  Great  Britain.  I  saw  an  Irish  soldier  who  had  his  leg 
withered  away  to  the  bone  from  a  wound  received  in  the  war 
walk  away  from  the  cottage  after  having  the  limb  anointed  with 
the  blessed  water.  The  lad.  James  Welch,  followed  him  and 
advised  him  not  to  throw  away  his  iron  plate  for  three  days. 

Outside  of  the  cottage  there  are  piles  of  crutches  left  by  pil- 
grims who  have  had  the  use  of  their  limbs  restored  to  them. 
Blind  people  who  had  to  be  led  to  the  shrine  walked  away 
without  assistance,  as  their  sight  had  been  restored.  The  small 
well  will  never  be  empty,  as  it  was  blessed  by  the  Holy  Mother 
and  the  water  will   flow  forever. 

It's  a  long,  long  way  to  Tipperary,  but  we  can  hear  of 
healings  almost  as  wonderful  in  our  own  neighborhood. 

These  things  are  not  important  in  themselves  but  are  of 
great  interest  as  signs  of  the  times.  It  does  not  matter 
much  whether  the  narrations  are  true  or  false  or  rather 
what  may  be  the  truth  about  them.  The  significant  thing 
about  them  is  that  they  are  so  widely  and  readily  accepted. 
At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  view  was  com- 
monly expressed  that  all  such  things  as  astrology,  magic, 
witchcraft,  demonology  and  divination  were  exploded 
myths.  Now  the  medieval  mind  is  again  in  the  ascendant. 
Medieval  costumes  and  customs  are  being  revived  and 
medieval  institutions,  like  the  gild  system  and  village 
commune,  are  being  advocated.  Marvelous  incidents  which 
a  few  years  ago  would  not  have  been  accepted  on  any 
amount  of  evidence  are  now  accepted  on  no  evidence  at  all. 
The  public  mind  is  shifting  from  a  narrow  and  dogmatic 
skepticism  to  an  uncritical  and  boundless  credulity.  Even 
where  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  as  at  Bordeaux,  en- 
deavor to  nip  in  the  bud  a  nascent  sensation  the  popular 
demand  for  wonders  proves  irresistible.  Tlie  Catholic 
Church  opposes  modern  spiritualism  as  strenuously  as  it 
opposed  medieval  witchcraft,  but  even  its  own  adherents 
sometimes  succumb  to  the  wiles  of  the  Ouija  board.  Church 
and  state  are  alike  powerless  to  oppose  such  a  general 
movement  and  science  offers  little  opposition.  In  fact  some 
of  the  most  prominent  men  of  science  are  now  relating  per- 
sonal experiences  more  amazing  than  the  legends  of  the 
middle  ages. 

The  League  and  Ireland 

SENATOR  Harding  recently  said  that  "American  ad- 
vocates of  Irish  independence  bitterly  opposed  the 
League  as  proposed,  because  it  not  only  closed  the  door  to 
Ireland  but  committed  us  to  force  to  maintain  territorial 
integrity  as  it  exists  today."  The  Senator  is  right  in  sup- 
posing that  some  Irish  sympathizers  have  taken  this  po- 
sition. But  we  trust  that  the  Senator  himself  does  not  hold 
that  opinion,  for  it  would  indicate  that  he  had  not  read 
the  Covenant  of  the  League,  which  undertakes  to  guarantee 
territorial  integrity  only  as  against  external  aggression. 
Now  if  Irish  "aggression"  against  England  is  external — 
a   war  between   sovereign   states — then   Irish   independence 


is  already  a  recognized  fact  and  it  is  hard  to  see  what  the 
fighting  in  Ireland  is  about.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Irish 
independence  has  not  been  diplomatically  recognized  by 
England  and  the  other  League  Powers  then  there  is  no 
external  aggression  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  but  simply  an 
internal  revolutionary  movement  with  which,  as  a  domestic 
concern  of  the  British  Empire,  the  League  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do. 

Government  by  Bullying 

By  Franklin  H.  Giddings 

HAVE  the  American  people  become  tired  of  liberty? 
Have  they  had  enough  of  the  freedom  of  adult  and 
normally  sane  men  and  women  to  worship  God  in 
their  own  way  which  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  came  to  New 
England  to  establish  and  which  Huguenots  and  Scotchmen, 
Swedes  and  Palatinate  Germans  came  later  to  enjoy?  Are 
we  weary  of  those  local  and  communal  liberties  that  were 
asserted  and  fostered  in  the  town  meetings  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  and  in  the  southern  commonwealths, 
and  of  those  individual  liberties  that  were  begotten  of  the 
self-reliant  life  of  the  western  frontiers?  Do  we  now 
despise  all  of  those  political  principles  that  were  set  forth 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  for  which  the  War  of 
Independence  was  fought,  and  which  were  formulated  in 
the  earlier  amendments  of  the  Federal  Constitution;  or 
have  we  only  forgotten  and  become  indifferent  to  them? 

My  own  impression  and  my  fear  is  that  the  facts  are 
worse  than  these  questions  presume.  The  American  has 
always  been  addicted  to  minding  his  neighbor's  business. 
Brought  up  in  New  England,  and  knowing  well  its  folk-lore 
and  traditions,  but  a  sojourner  in  later  years  in  various 
other  parts,  and  having  had  good  opportunities  to  see 
much  of  the  West  and  the  South,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
propensity  is  both  the  most  characteristic  and  the  worst 
American  vice,  and  that  from  the  earliest  days  it  has  been 
the  most  serious  menace  to  the  ideals  and  the  institu- 
tions in  which,  in  our  nobler  moments,  we  take  just  pride. 
It  was  this  unworthy  propensity  that  made  possible  the 
shocking  witchcraft  craze  in  Massachusetts,  and  that,  thru- 
out  our  history,  has  made  possible  a  collective  lawlessness 
that  has  too  often  disgraced  us,  not  only  by  the  horrible 
brutalities  of  lynching  but  also  by  a  thousand  less  gruesome 
attacks  upon  individuals,  sectarian  groups,  economic  ex- 
perimenters, and  even  harmless  dissenters  from  prevail- 
ing conventions  and  customs.  We  have  thrown  off  the  power 
of  monarchs  to  regulate  our  lives  only  to  create  a  more 
intolerant  power  of  majorities  to  standardize  us  and  of  ag- 
gressive minorities  to  drive  us  this  way  and  that  by  or- 
ganized bullying.  This  power  we  use  to  raise  our  stand- 
ards of  conduct  and  to  improve  our  neighbor's  habits,  ac- 
cording to  our  own  conceptions  of  what  his  habits  ought 
to  be,  and  with  precious  little  regard  to  his  own  convictions 
on  the  subject. 

Of  late  this  vicious  propensity  has  shown  a  tendency  to 
become  fanatical  and  to  get  out  of  hand.  War  always  fos- 
ters and  strengthens  it,  because  in  war  it  is  always  neces- 
sary to  maintain  unity  of  purpose  and  momentum  of  drive 
at  any  sacrifice  of  individual  liberty.  New  and  highly  coer- 
cive methods  of  achieving  these  results  were  developed 
during  our  participation  in  the  European  war,  and  they 
have  left  an  evil  heritage  of  direct  action  for  ends  al- 
leged to  be  good,  the  practice  of  which,  however,  will  in- 
fallibly give  aid  and  comfort  to  social  revolutionaries,  and 
Bolshevik  minds  of  every  persuasion.  It  is  alleged,  and  I 
think  not  denied  in  responsible  quarters,  that  the  methods 
of  "the  drive"  were  somewhat  too  freely  used  in  putting 
thru  both  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  amendments. 

What  well  meaning  people  who  resort  to  these  methods 
to  promote  good  ends  always  forget  is,  that  when  the 
methods  have  once  been  accepted  as  matters  of  course  and 
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are  generally  employed,  society  has  no  effective  protection 
against  their  employment- for  evil  ends  by  any  gang  of  des- 
peradoes sufficiently  clever  and  determined.  The  state  of 
affairs  in  Russia  today  is  the  logical  culmination  of  bully- 
ing methods  begun  for  good  ends  and  inevitably  perverted 
to  bad  ones. 

A  similar  observation  applies  to  the  practice  of  trying  to 
accomplish  thru  the  coercive  methods  of  law  (and  worst 
of  all  by  constitutional  amendment)  ends  that  in  the 
nature  of  the  facts  can  be  attained  only  thru  changes  in 
the  ideas,  the  daily  habits  and  the  slow  upbuilding  of  self- 
control  of  man  himself.  The  well  intentioned  men  and" 
women  who  try  to  reform  morals  by  law  and  administra- 
tion because  they  have  become  impatient  with  the  slow 
processes  of  religion,  education  and  natural  selection,  for- 
get that  every  new  piece  of  legislaticfh  creates  a  new  com- 
pany, regiment  or  army  of  office  holding  parasites  for  tax- 
payers to  support,  a  new  mob  of  crooks  to  provide  (for  a 
price)  ways  and  opportunities  to  beat  the  law  and  a  new 
indifference  to  law  itself  and  even  a  contempt  for  it  when 
experience  proves  that  it  cannot  be  honestly  and  effective- 
ly enforced.  It  is  because  I  am  so  strongly  convinced  that 
these  are  true  observations  of  fact  that  I  am  obliged  to 
dissent  from  that  belief  in  the  expediency  of  the  eighteenth 
amendment  which  has  so  often  been  expressed  by  some  of 
my  honored  associates  on  the  editorial  staff  of  The  In- 
dependent. I  expect  to  see  this  amendment  discredited.  We 
shall  shut  our  eyes  to  the  facts  (or  lie  about  them) ,  pro- 
fessing a  virtue  that  we  cannot  and  do  not  possess.  Having 
"driven"  thru  the  amendment  we  shall  live  up  to  it  by 
hypocrisy. 

They  Had  to  Draft  Millerand 

WELL,  our  country  escapes  at  least  one  difficulty  that 
the  French  have.  It  is  not  hard  to  induce  prominent 
men  to  accept  the  Presidency. 

Sovietism 

MR.  Hughes  performed  another  service  to  the  nation 
when  he  found  the  perfect  word  to  stigmatize  the 
conduct  of  the  New  York  Assembly  in  excluding  Socialist 
members.  He  said  rightly  that  this  was  "sovietism";  for  it 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  Bolshevist  rule  never  to  accept  a 
verdict  at  the  polls  if  it  goes  against  you,  but  to  maintain 
the  ascendancy  of  your  party  by  any  form  of  fraud  or  vio- 
lence which  may  be  convenient. 

Machine  Shock 

THERE  is  some  hope  that  the  lessons  learned  in  the 
stern  school  of  war  may  be  applied  to  the  problems  of 
peace.  The  casualty  list  of  our  shops  and  mines  is  longer 
than  that  of  the  army.  More  people  are  killed  and  wounded 
on  streets  and  railroad  tracks  than  in  the  trenches.  And 
there  is  no  armistice  in  the  accidents  of  daily  life. 

It  was  found  in  the  army  that  some  of  the  most  serious 
cases  of  injury  were  not  physiological  but  psychological; 
"shell  shock"  they  were  called,  tho  in  many  instances  they 
were  not  caused  by  shell  or  shock.  They  were  neurasthenic 
disturbances,  caused  by  monotony,  anxiety,  strain,  fear  or 
suppressed  emotion.  Their  symptoms  were  capricious  and 
unreliable.  Their  cure  was  slow  and  difficult.  The  most  suc- 
cessful method  of  treatment  has  been  to  restore  steadiness 
and  self-confidence  by  setting  the  patient  at  some  absorb- 
ing industry. 

But  now  that  the  attention  of  physicians  has  been  di- 
rected toward  "shell  shock"  so-called  they  find  it  more 
common  in  everyday  life  than  was  formerly  suspected. 
Professor  Collis  in  a  paper  on  "The  Psychology  of  Indus- 
trial Convalescence"  read  before  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  said  that: 

The  strain  of  industrial  life  in  peace  time  is  just  as  productive 
of    ncura.sthonia    as    the    conditious    of    active    military    service. 


Indeed  iudustrial  ueurastheuia  plays  an  important  part  in  every 
illness  that  befalls  a  worker,  whether  due  to  accident  or  disease. 

Professor  Collis  suggests  that  the  remedy  is  "a  hair  of 
the  dog  that  did  the  biting."  That  is,  he  would  use  indus- 
try as  a  therapeutic  agent  and  have  the  convalescent  work- 
ingmen  set  at  some  part  time  employment  under  the  ad- 
vice of  experts  in  vocational  psychology  so  that  they  could 
regain  self-reliance  thru  self-support.  But  better  than  the 
cure  of  the  victims  of  our  industrial  system  are  the  meas- 
ures now  being  taken  to  relieve  the  monotony  and  strain  of 
machine  tending  that  causes  so  many  cases  of  nervous 
breakdown  and  erratic  action. 

Can  a  Nation  Be  Moral? 


By  Shailer  Mathews 


I  DO  not  mean  "Can  the  citizens  of  a  nation  be  moral?" 
That  goes  without  saying.  The  real  difficulty  comes 
when  one  considers  a  nation  as  a  whole.  Can  it  have 
a  morality  and  can  it  be  judged  as  individuals  are  judged? 
Or  is  it  above — or  below — moral  restraints? 

Current  discussions  of  the  League  of  Nations  too  often 
neglect  this  issue.  One  speaker  seems  to  ignore  and  another 
to  assume  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the  "previous  ques- 
tion" in  the  whole  discussion.  Do  we  or  don't  we  want  the 
United  States  as  a  nation  to  act  as  a  moral  being? 

Nations  generally  have  not  so  acted.  They  have  reverted 
to  the  methods  of  pre-humans.  They  have  fought  and  the 
stronger  has  enforced  his  will  on  the  weaker — provided  he 
chose  to  let  the  weaker  survive.  But  brutality  however  be- 
dizened is  not  morality.  It  remains  brutality. 

One  difficulty  has  always  faced  patriots  who  believed  in 
a  nation-morality.  There  has  been  no  social  group  of  which 
individual  nations  are  members  and  within  which  customs 
could  lay  a  foundation  for  genuine  moral  action.  For  mor- 
ality is  the  outgrovv^th  of  group  life.  Men  began  to  be  moral 
when  they  began  to  organize  ways  in  which  they  could  live 
together.  They  had  either  to  do  that  or  live  in  terror  of 
each  other. 

When  tribes  and  nations  began  they  too  lived  as  un- 
civilized men.  They  fought  each  other  relentlessly.  Grad- 
ually they  learned  better  and  devised  makeshifts  for  true 
morality.  They  made  alliances  and  drew  up  treaties.  Inti- 
mations of  moral  sanction  began  to  be  felt.  But  treaties 
were  kept  about  in  proportion  to  the  desire  not  to  fight. 

The  process  went  a  bit  further  when  men  began  to  speak 
of  international  law.  As  everybody  ought  to  know,  such  law 
is  a  sort  of  morality  in  the  nebulous  state.  It  furnishes  no 
sanction  beyond  self-respect  and  a  regard  for  reputation 
among  nations.  But  it  marks  a  new  and  significant  inter- 
pretation of  the  bases  upon  which  national  life  is  to  rest. 
It  is  a  long  way  from  savagery  to  a  Hague  Tribunal. 

From  this  point  of  view  a  League  of  Nations  has  more 
than  mere  political  meaning.  To  propose  such  a  League  is 
to  propose  taking  a  new  step  in  moral  evolution.  For  such 
a  League  will  be  the  social  group  within  which  a  morality 
of  nations  can  develop.  When  we  see  this  we  shall  see  that 
more  than  party-policy  is  at  stake.  We  are  hesitating  at 
the  threshold  of  a  new  region  of  morality.  Som6  day  men 
will  be  intelligent  enough  to  enter  this  Promised  Land  and 
nations  will  find  themselves  moral  persons. 

What  Can  We  Do? 

THE  American  Government  has  protested  to  Japan 
against  her  military  occupation  of  the  northern  half 
of  the  island  of  Saghalien  contrary  to  the  Peace  of  Ports- 
mouth. But  the  Japanese  paper,  Yorodzu,  replies:  "North- 
ern Saghalien  is  not  American  territory  and  the  United 
States  is  not  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  there- 
fore what  need  is  there  for  Japan  defending  her  action  to 
America?" 

Is  this  retort  pertinent  or  impertinent? 
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A  British  cartoon  of  congratula- 
tion on  the  news  that  prices  have 
begun  to  fall  in  the  United  States 
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Knott   in  Dalian  A'tus 

TACKLED    FOK    A    SMGHT    LOSS 

No  wonder  the  crowd  cheers  wildly  at  the 

prospect    that    this    season    means    the   fall 

of  the  cost  of  Lving 


Spencer  in  Omaha  World-Herald 

THE    FORD    LEADS    THE    ^S  AY 
Fine!  But  it  isn't  every  vehicle  that 
can  make  as  short  a  turn  as  a  Henry! 


London  Dailu  Express 

TODAY'S  GREAT  HANDICAP 

And  most  of  us  are  forced  to  place  all  our 
money  on  the  third  horse! 


\allicancet\ 
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Harding  in  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 

BUT  "IT'S  A  LONG,  LONG  TRAIL" 
Twenty  per  cent  looks  like  a  lot  whera 
you're  at  the  top,  but  after  all  it's  a  long 
way  from  the  starting  point  of  "Reason- 
able Basis."  And  the  path  down  has  its 
dangers 


Harding  in  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 

BEWARE   OF   THE    DOG: 


Htinsrm  in  Dayton  Daily  Scxrs 
CHEER    IP: 

The  wave  can't  stand  up  forever 


Thomas  in  Detroit  Seics 

Right:    A    SAD    SURPRISE 

We     once     thought     they     were 
Siamese  twins 


The  New  French  President 

PAUL  Deschanel,  who  became  president  of  the  French 
Republic  on  January  17  when  Poincare's  term  ex- 
pired, became  gradually  incapacitated  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  office  because  of  a  nervous  breakdown  which 
showed  itself  in  morbid  aversion  to  responsibility  and 
fear  of  assassination.  Upon  his  resignation  the  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies  met  at  Versailles  and  elected  to  the 
presidency  Premier  Millerand.  He  received  695  votes  out 
of  a  possible  total  of  892.  There  was  no  rival  candidate  of 
importance.  The  United  Socialists  cast  their  sixty-nine  votes 
for  Gustave  Delory,  deputy  from  Lille,  but  this  was  merely 
a  formal  demonstration  of  their  disapproval  of  Millerand's 
anti-Soviet  policy.  There  were  a  few  scattering  votes; 
the  rest  were  blank.  There  had  been  a  considerable  fac- 
tion opposed  to  Millerand  because  of  his  avowed  intention 
to  make  the  presidency  a  real  power  instead  of  a  rubber 
stamp,  but  these  opponents  were  won  over  by  his  promise 
to  postpone  radical  changes  in  the  constitution  to  a  less 
critical  time. 

Ordinarily  a  month  is  allowed  between  the  election  of 
a  president  and  his  installation  in  the  Elysee  Palace,  but 
in  this  case,  on  account  of  the  accumulation  of  business 
that  Poincare  was  too  ill  to  attend  to,  the  new  president 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  within  ten  minutes 
after  his  election.  He  wrote  his  inaugural  address  while 
the  senators  and  deputies  were  filing  thru  the  tribune  to 
deposit  their  ballots  in  the  urn. 

In  this  address  he  declared  his  determination  to  carry 
out  completely  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  He  expressed  con- 
fidence in  the  progress  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  point- 
ed out  the  necessity  of  its  being  supported  by  force.  He 
forecast  his  constitutional  policy  in  the  following  words: 

Universal  suffrage  is  the  master  and  its  will  is  expressed  by 
elected  representatives.  In  order  that  it  be  executed  and  respected 
there  is  a  need  of  free  executive  power  under  the  control  of 
parliament  and  an  independent  judiciary. 

Confusion  of  authority  always  leads  to  tyranny.  You  must 
choose  the  time  you  deem  best  in  consultation  with  the  Govern- 
ment to  bring  about  prudently  the  required  modification  of  the 
constitution. 

Millerand's  Career 

THE  fact  that  Alexandre  Millerand  secured  for  the 
presidency  practically  all  of  the  votes  of  the  French 
parliament  except  those  of  the  extreme  Socialists  is  curi- 
ous, considering  that  he  began  his  parliamentary  career 
as  an  extreme  Socialist.  He  came  of  revolutionary  stock 
for  his  father,  Etienne  Millerand,  took  part  in  the  Com- 
mune of  1871  and  was  shot  for  it  by  order  of  General  Gal- 
liffet.  Alexandre  is  pure  Parisian  by  birth  and  breeding. 
He  was  born  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  Montmartre,  in  1859, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Lycees  of  Henri  IV  and  Michelet. 
After  being  admitted  to  the  bar  his  first  case  of  public  im- 
portance was  the  defense  of  the  agitators  of  the  Decaze- 
ville  strike  of  1883.  Clemenceau  then  made  Millerand 
editor  of  his  paper,  La  Justice,  and  in  1883  he  aided 
Clemenceau  in  the  attack  upon  President  Grevy  that  forced 
him  to  resign.  Like  Clemenceau,  Millerand  rose  to  the 
premiership  by  means  of  the  press.  As  editor  of  La  Petite 
Republique  and  later  of  La  Lanterne  he  took  an  active 
part  in  exposing  the  Panama  scandals  and  the  Dreyfus 
conspiracy.  This  involved  him  in  two  duels,  one  with  pis- 
tols and  the  other  with  swords.  One  day  in  the  hight  of 
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the  Dreyfus  fight  the  irate  wife  of  a  deputy  whom  Miller- 
and had  attacked  walked  into  the  office  of  La  Lanterne 
and  shot  M.  Olivier,  the  assistant  editor,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  man  at  the  desk  must  be  the  editor-in-chief. 

But  gradually  Millerand  became  more  interested  in  the 
carrying  out  of  practical  reforms  in  labor  conditions  than 
in  the  continuance  of  the  class  war  and  in  1899,  when  the 
republic  seemed  likely  to  be  overthrown  by  the  monarchical 
and  reactionary  elements,  he  consented  to  take  the  port- 
folio of  Commerce  in  the  "Cabinet  of  Republican  De- 
fense" formed  by  Waldeck-Rousseau,  This  involved  break- 
ing with  his  comrades,  for  it  is  one  of  the  rules  of  the  So- 
cialists that  no  member  of  the  party  shall  take  any  post  in 
a  bourgeois  administration.  So  the  party  voted  his  expul- 
sion, altho  the  greatest  of  its  leaders,  Jean  Jaures,  urged 
his  retention.  In  this  cabinet  he  found  himself  the  col- 
league of  General  Galliffet,  Minister  of  War. 

Millerand  further  incurred  the  enmity  of  all  his  former 
radical  associates  in  taking  strong  measures  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  order  in  the  great  railroad  strike  of  1910. 
He  was  then  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Posts  and  Tele- 
graphs and  in  the  same  cabinet  were  two  other  Socialists 
or  ex-Socialists,  Viviani  as  Minister  of  Labor  and  Briand 
as  Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  strike  broke 
out  on  the  northern  railroads,  that  is  those  leading  toward 
the  German  frontier,  and  the  Government  took  the  ground 
that  the  stoppage  of  transportation  and  the  destruction  of 
railroad  property  put  the  nation  in  peril  of  foreign  inva- 
sion. Accordingly  the  three  ministers  adopted  the  unprece- 
dented course  of  calling  the  strikers  to  the  colors  and  then 
setting  them  as  soldiers  at  their  old  work  of  running  the 
railroads,  not  with  the  increase   of   wages   they  demanded 
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but  with  no  wajres  at  all.  Refusal  to  oboy  orders  under  such 
circumstances  was.  of  course  mutiny  and  punishable  by 
death.  Under  this  pressure  the  strike  collapsed  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Government  was  sustained  on  account  of  the 
general  recognition  of  the  extreme  danjrer  of  the  crisis. 

.\t  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  in  August,  1914, 
V'iviani  was  premier  and  when  he  orp:anizcd  his  coalition 
cabinet  of  all  parties  for  national  defense  Millerand  was 
called  to  take  charge  of  the  Ministry  of  War.  Here  he  be- 
came unpopular  bccau.se  of  his  refusal  to  allow  the  parlia- 
mentarians to  interfere  with  the  tieid  operations  or  to  ad- 
mit them  to  ad- 
vance knowledge 
of  the  plans  of 
campaign.  A  c  - 
cordingly  on  the 
reorganization  of 
the  ministry  in 
October,  1915,  he 
was  left  out. 
When  Alsace- 
Lorraine  was  re- 
covered in  1919 
he  was  appointed 
Its  first  governor 
and  on  Clemen- 
c  e  a  u  '  s  resigna- 
tion he  became 
premier. 

In  this  position 
as  in  all  others 
he  distinguished 
himself  by  firm- 
ness and  inde- 
fatigability.  He 
acted  on  his  own 
responsibility  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  thwart  the  plans  of  his  chief 
ally,  England.  He  sent  African  troops  to  occupy  the 
German  city  of  Frankfort  without  the  knowledge  and  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Lloyd  George.  When  Prince 
Feisal,  a  protege  of  the  British,  set  himself  up  as  King  of 
Syria,  Millerand  sent  French  forces  to  Damascus  and 
drove  him  out.  He  refused  absolutely  to  recognize  the  Soviet 
government  and  declined  to  participate  in  the  conference 
for  the  restoration  of  trade  relations  with  Russia  that 
Lloyd  George  had  called  in  London.  While  the  British 
premier  was  advising  the  Poles  to  accept  the  Soviet  terms 
of  peace  the  French  premier  urged  and  aided  them  to  con- 
tinue at  war  and  he  recognized  Baron  Wrangel's  South 
Russian  government,  while  the  British  Government  re- 
pudiated his  offensive  against  the  Bolsheviki.  Millerand 
at  first  refused  the  proffer  of  the  presidency  because  he 
did  not  want  to  relinquish  his  power  in  this  critical  period 
and  w^hen  later  he  withdrew  his  refusal  he  made  it  plain 
that  he  intended  to  exercize  his  constitutional  right  to  nego- 
tiate treaties  altho  previous  presidents  have  left  that  to 
their  premiers. 

The  New  French  Premier 

PRESIDENT  Millerand  selected  for  his  successor 
at  the  head  of  the  cabinet  Georges  Leygues,  who  also 
takes  the  foreign  portfolio.  Leygues  is  a  year  older  than 
Millerand,  having  been  born  at  Villeneuve-sur-Lot  in  1858. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  for  his  home  district  and  has  represented 
that  department  ever  since.  He  has  had  a  seat  in  seven 
cabinets,  usually  in  the  ministry  of  education,  where  he  has 
effected  important  reforms  in  secondary  education.  He 
entered  with  Millerand  into  the  famous  "Cabinet  of  Re- 
publican Defense"  that  was  formed  in  1899. 


@  Kti/siune  Vieic 
AN    ENDOWED    STATESMAN 

Georges  Leygues,  who  succeeds  Millerand 
as  Premier  of  the  French  Republic,  is  not 
subject  to  the  temptation  to  which  some 
politicians  succumb  of  taking  bribes  or 
sacrificing  their  principles  for  position.  A 
Parisian  merchant  left  him  a  fortune  of 
$3,000,000  that  he  might  be  financially 
independent   for   life 


In  1917,  when  again  the  safety  of  the  country  was  im- 
perilled by  internal  intrigue,  this  time  in  conjunction  with 
foreign  invasion,  and  Clemcnceau,  "the  Tiger,"  undertook 
the  formation  of  a  coalition  cabinet  of  such  efficiency  as  to 
carry  the  war  thru  to  victory,  he  called  Leygues  to  take 
charge  of  the  Marine.  In  this  position  he  had  to  supervise 
the  plans  for  circumventing  the  U-boats  and  to  arrange 
for  the  reception  of  the  American  transports.  He  favored 
the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  the  ports  and  asked  to  have 
it  extended  to  the  French  seamen.  He  married  his  daughter, 
Jeanne  Leygues,  to  Paul  Rockwell,  an  Atlanta  newspaper 
man  who  had  volunteered  for  service  in  the  French  Foreign 
Legion. 

M.  Leygues  is  perhaps  the  only  endowed  statesman  in 
the  world.  M.  Chauchard,  the  proprietor  of  the  well  known 
Paris  department  store.  Magazines  du  Louvre,  was  so 
pleased  at  receiving  the  grand  cordon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  that  he  bequeathed  to  Leygues  a  fortune  of  $3,000,- 
1)00. 

In  assuming  the  office  of  Premier  he  has  declared  his 
intention  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  his  predecessor,  which 
he  specified  as  follows: 

Regarding  internal  affairs,  to  defend  our  liberties  and  law.s, 
to  strougtheu  and  improv«!  our  republican  institutions,  accom- 
plish the  social  reforms  awaited  by  our  democracy  and  to  pay 
to  our  valiant  wounded  and  to  the  families  of  our  glorious  dead 
the  sacred  debt  we  have  contracted  toward  them.  Regarding  for- 
eign affairs,  to  exact  a  strict  application  of  treaties,  not  to  permit 
the  limitation  of  any  of  our  rights,  make  of  the  League  of  Nations 
a  living,  powerful  organism  to  end  the  era  of  great  wars,  and 
to  constitute  the  army  and  navy  as  a  part  of  our  policy  to 
maintain  our  prestige  at  the  hight  to  which  it  has  been  lifted 
by  our  victory. 

Soviet  Peace  Terms 

WHEN  a  peace  conference  was  arranged  in  August 
between  the  Polish  and  Russian  Governments  the 
Bolsheviki  insisted  that  it  be  held  on  the  frontier  and  in- 
side their  own  territory,  instead  of  in  neutral  territory,  as 
desired  by  the  Poles.  Accordingly  the  envoys  of  the  two 
countries  met  first  at  Minsk.  But  in  the  meantime  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  Polish  armies  and  the  rout  of  the 
Bolsheviki  had  so  altered  the  situation  and  stiffened  up 
the  backbone  of  the  Poles  that  they  flatly  refused  all  but 
one  of  the  fifteen  points  of  the  Soviet  peace  terms  and 
insisted  upon  the  transfer  of  the  conference  to  Riga,  the 
chief  city  in  the  now  independent  republic  of  Latvia. 

So  the  next  meeting  of  the  peace  delegations  was  in  the 
historic  Hall  of  the  Blackheads,  which  in  the  palmy  days 
of  the  Hanseatic  League  was  a  bachelors'  club  with  St. 
Maurice  the  Moor  as  their  patron  saint.  The  Soviet  dele- 
gates raised  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  the  presence 
of  an  American  destroyer  in  the  harbor  since  the  United 
States  is  at  war  with  Soviet  Russia,  but  the  Latvian  Gov- 
ernment explained  that  the  American  vessels  were  like  the 
British,  merely  sharing  the  hospitality  of  this  neutral  port. 
The  American  Commissioner  to  the  Baltic  States.  Captain 
Young,  and  the  American  military  attache.  Colonel  Holli- 
day,  attended  the  opening  session  of  the  peace  conference 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Latvian  Government  and  shared  a 
box  with  the  French,  Italian  and  German  representatives. 
The  head  of  tlfie  Soviet  delegation,  Joffe,  rode  up  to  the  hall 
in  the  Czar's  limousine  while  the  head  of  the  Polish  dele- 
gation, Dombsk'i,  was  content  with  a  dilapidated  one-horse 
carriage. 

When  Joffe  made  his  opening  address  it  became  evident 
that  he  recognized  the  reversal  of  Russian  fortunes,  for 
he  announced  his  intention  of  withdrawing  the  proposals  to 
which  the  Poles  had  chiefly  objected  at  Minsk.  These  were 
the  demand  for  the  reduction  of  the  Polish  army,  the 
turning  over  of  arms  to  a  workmen's  militia  and  the  con- 
trol of  a  railroad  connecting  Soviet  Russia  with  East 
Prussia   and   passing   thru    Polish    territory.   Joffe   accused 
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the  entente  of  driving  the  Poles  into  a  -winter  campaign 
with  the  purpose  of  destroying  both  Poland  and  Russia.  In 
order  to  prevent  this  he  said  the  Soviet  Government  would 
hold  out  liberal  terms  for  an  armistice  to  be  concluded  by 
October  5.  He  offered  the  Poles  a  boundary  line  east  of  that 
allowed  them  by  the  Supreme  Council  on  December  3, 
1919.  This  would  give  Poland  more  territory  on  condition 
the  inhabitants  voted  to  join  Poland  rather  than  Russia. 
The  question  of  eastern  Galicia  would  likewise  be  settled 
by  a  plebiscite.  The  arrangements  for  holding  this  referen- 
dum could  be  settled  after  the  armistice  had  been  concluded. 
Poland  is  asked  to  recognize  the  independence  of  Ukrainia, 
Lithuania  and  White  Russia. 

The  Polish  terms  for  an  armistice  as  presented  by  Domb- 
ski  include  mutual  amnesty,  exchange  of  prisoners,  guar- 


(g  Keystone  View 

What  good  does  it  do  to  disarm  Germany  along  her  western 
border  if  she  is  to  be  given  arms  in  the  east?  When  the  Russian 
Cossacks  made  camp  at  Arys,  East  Prussia,  after  Poland  had 
shown  too  much  fight,  they  turned  over  to  the  Germans  their 
rifles  as  well  as  a  number  of  British  and  French  machine  guns 

antees  against  attack,  no  war  indemnities,  and  delimita- 
tion of  disputed  territories,  not  in  a  spirit  of  historical  re- 
venge, but  on  a  basis  of  the  just  conciliation  of  vital  in- 
terests of  both  parties  and  of  the  democratic  determina- 
tion of  nationality. 

But  while  these  discussions  are  going  on  in  the  Black- 
heads' Hall  the  Polish  and  Russian  armies  are  keeeping 
up  the  fighting  in  the  field,  with  the  advantage  still  in 
favor  of  the  Poles.  They  have  captured  Grodno,  which  is 
beyond  their  boundary  as  prescribed  by  the  Supreme 
Council. 

Settling  the  Italian  Strike 

IN  most  cases  the  workmen  have  confirmed  the  com- 
promize arranged  between  the  General  Confederation 
of  Labor  and  the  Italian  Government.  According  to  this 
agreement  the  strikers  were  promised  an  increase  of  wages 
of  eighty  cents  a  day  on  condition  of  evacuating  the  plants 
they  had  seized  and  Premier  Giolitti  promised  to  put  some 
measure  thru  parliament  by  which  the  employees  were  to 
have  an  actual  share  in  the  control  of  the  establishments 
in  which  they  work.  The  referendum  of  the  Metallurgic 
Union  gave  132,000  votes  for  and  45,000  against  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  agreement.  The  machine  shops  in  Milan 
and  in  most  other  cities  have  been  peaceably  returned  to 
their  owners.  The  red  flag  of  the  soviet  has  been  hauled 
down  and  the  Italian  flag  raised.  But  the  anarchists  and 
syndicalists  are  furious  at  having  to  relinquish  an  ad- 
vantage that  they  hoped  would  lead  to  a  complete  revolu- 
tion and  they  have  wherever  possible  instigated  resistance 
and  incited  violence.  At  Turin  they  took  advantage  of  the 
funeral  of  two  workmen  to  start  an  attack  on  the  armory 
of  the  Royal  Guards.  This  developed  into  a  pitched  battle 
in  the  main  streets  of  the  city  where  the  strikers  fought 
with  hand  grenades  and  the  troops  fired  from  motor 
lorries.  Seven  deaths  are  reported  in  Turin. 

When    the    Senate    met    in    Rome    the    Government    was 


severely  criticized  for  its  supineness  in  allowing  the 
strikers  to  confiscate  the  factories,  organize  their  own 
armed  forces,  establish  their  own  tribunals,  and  otherwise 
exert  illegal  authority  over  the  community.  Senator  Tanari 
said: 

Those  who  opposed  the  war  are  the  same  who  today  are  try- 
mg  to  drag  the  country  into  civil  war.  In  the  province  of  Bologna 
alone  in  the  last  few  mouths  there  have  been  200  cases  of  incen- 
diarism, and  likewise  disorders,  persecutions  and  boycotts,  with 
the  loss  of  50,000  tons  of  fodder  and  60,000  tons  of  wheat. 

This  is  a  hit  at  Premier  Giolitti,  who  in  1915  tried  to 
prevent  Italy  from  entering  the  war. 

Ex-Premier  Orlando  on  the  other  hand  supports  the 
policy  of  the  present  government.  He  argues  that  produc- 
tion is  a  partnership  in  which  one  side  contributes  labor 
and  the  other  side  capital.  This,  he  thinks,  gives  both  par- 
ties the  right  to  share  in  the  control  of  the  establishment. 

The  Giolitti  Government  is  in  serious  difficulty  over  the 
food  question.  In  order  to  keep  bread  down  to  a  reasonable 
cost  the  Government  has  been  buying  wheat  abroad 
and  selling  it  below  cost  in  Italy.  But  this  involves  an 
annual  loss  of  6,000,000,000  lire  (normally  $1,200,000,000), 
and  the  Government  is  constantly  running  deeper  into 
debt.  Senator  Pellerino  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
while  the  Italian  workmen  claim  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
pay  the  cost  price  of  bread  they  are  wasting  5,000,000,000 
lire  a  year  on  wine.  Premier  Giolitti  proposes  to  take  the 
bounty  off  bread  and  put  an  equivalent  tax  on  wine. 

Raids  and  Reprisals 

THE  struggle  between  the  Sinn  Fein  and  the  military  is 
becoming  more  violent  and  unruly.  Neither  party  keeps 
to  fair  fighting  and  the  restrictions  of  civilized  warfare  are 
disregarded.  Assassination  and  incendiarism  are  the  weap- 
ons employed  and  on  both  sides  it  is  a  war  of  armed  men 
against  unarmed  men  and  of  many  against  one.  The  mur- 
der of  constables  and  the  burning  of  barracks  by  the  Sinn 
Feiners  are  now  followed  by  reckless  reprisals  by  the 
Bi'itish  troops  and  the  police  auxiliaries  commonly  called 
the  "Black  and  Tans"  who  shoot  up  a  town  in  Wild  West 
fashion. 

A  typical  instance  of  this  guerilla  warfare  occurred  in 
County  Meath,  where  the  Sinn  Feiners  carried  out  a  suc- 
cessful gun  raid  on  the  village  of  Trim.  On.  Sunday  morn- 
ing the  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  were  cut  and  all  the 
roads  leading  to  the  village  were  blocked  by  felling  trees 
across  them.  Then  a  band  of  a  hundred  men,  armed  and 
masked,  appeared  and  stormed  the  police  barracks.  This  is 
a  two-story  building  surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  But  the 
garrison  numbered  only  ten,  of  whom  five  were  at  mass. 
The  head  constable  was  shot  and  the  other  four  surren- 
dered. When  the  rest  returned  from  church  they  too  were 
held  up.  The  raiders  then  burned  down  the  barracks  after 
carrying  away  in  their  motors  a  thousand  rounds  of  am- 
munition together  with  rifles,  bombs  and  Verey  lights. 

In  the  afternoon  when  the  young  men  were  as  usual 
hurling  on  the  village  green  a  detachment  of  Scotch  troops 
appeared  in  motor  lorries  and  fired  upon  them,  killing  two. 
The  priests  intervened  and  the  mayor  promised  to  keep  the 
people  off  the  streets,  so  the  soldiers  left.  But  during  the 
night  three  lorries  of  the  Black  and  Tan  police  invaded  the 
village  and  attacked  the  houses  supposed  to  contain  Sinn 
Fein  sympathizers  with  machine  guns  and  bombs.  Gasoline 
was  commandeered  and  used  for  setting  fire  to  the  houses 
and  shops.  The  town  hall  and  nearly  every  building  on  the 
main  street  were  burned  down.  Men,  women  and  children 
fled  to  the  fields  in  their  night  clothes  with  such  belongings 
as  they  could  catch  up.  In  some  cases  the  cottagers  were' 
given  time  to  get  their  furniture  into  the  street. 

In  County  Clare  a  police  lorry  passing  along  a  country 
road  near  Lahinch  at  night  was  ambushed  by  a  band  of  a 
hundred  Sinn  Feiners.  Six  constables  were  killed  and  sev- 
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eral  of  their  assailants.  In  reprisal  for  this  Lahinch,  En- 
nistymon,  Milltown  and  Malbay  were  raided  by  uniformed 
men.  Houses  and  hayricks  were  bui*ned  and  several  of  the 
inhabitants  killed. 

In  Belfast  four  constables  patroling;  the  streets  in  the 
Catholic  quarter  on  the  night  of  September  25  were  shot. 
One  of  them  was  killed  and  two  were  wounded.  The  other 
ran  away.  The  Unionists  took  prompt  revenge.  Parties  of 
masked  men  visited  the  homes  of  three  well  known  Sinn 
Feiners,  called  them  from  their  beds  and  shot  them  dead, 
in  the  presence  of  their  families. 

The  largest  shop  in  Cork  was  blown  open  by  explosives, 
supposed  to  be  a  bomb,  that  shook  the  city  to  its  circum- 
ference. 

Mayor  MacSwiney  is  still  alive  on  the  forty-eighth  day 
of  his  self-imposed  fast  in  Brixton  prison.  Archbishop 
Mannix  called  it  "a  veritable  miracle"  but  some  suspect 
that  he  is  being  secretly  fed  either  by  the  Government 
physicians  or  his  family  and  friends  who  have  free  access 
to  him. 

Prohibition  in  Scotland 

A  HOT  campaign  against  "hot  Scotch"  is  being  carried 
on  in  Scotland  and  in  November  it  is  expected  that 
a  large  part  of  the  country  will  go  under  a  no-license 
regime.  The  temperance  movement  in  Scotland  began  about 
thirty  years  ago  and  in  1913  a  local  option  act  was  passed 
thru  Parliament.  But  operation  was  postponed  for  seven 
years  so  as  to  give  the  liquor  men  a  fair  chance  to  get  out 
of  the  business  if  they  thought  there  was  any  danger  of 
their  being  closed  up.  But  most  of  them  did  not  take  the 
matter  seriously  until  now  when  they  perceive  that  their 
craft  is  in  danger. 

The  law  provides  that  10  per  cent  of  the  registered 
voters  in  every  polling  district  may,  by  filing  petitions  dur- 
ing the  month  of  September,  demand  a  ballot  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  ballot  provides  for  three  options:  (1)  No  change, 
(2)  Reduction  of  licenses  by  25  per  cent,  (3)  No  license. 
The  first  or  second  may  be  carried  by  a  simple  majority, 
but  for  "no-license"  a  majority  of  55  per  cent  of  those  vot- 
ing and  comprising  at  least  35  per  cent  of  the  registered 
voters  is  required. 

Scotland  is  divided  into  1300  such  voting  areas.  In  the 
country  districts  they  are  the  parishes;  in  boroughs  of 
less  than  25,000  inhabitants  the  borough,  and  in  cities  the 
municipal  wards.  There  are  to  start  with  250  dry  areas. 
Glasgow  is  divided  into  thirty-seven  precincts  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  from  five  to  eight  of  them  will  vote  no  license. 

A  house-to-house  canvass  is  now  being  made  thruout  the 
country  and  it  is  expected  that  the  10  per  cent  of  signatures 
necessary  to  secure  a  vote  on  the  question  will  be  secured 
in  almost  all  of  the  thousand  precincts.  The  various  tem- 
perance forces  are  organized  under  the  National  Citizens' 
Council  of  Glasgow  with  Colonel  Kyle  of  the  Highland 
Light  Infantry  in  charge  of  its  field  campaign.  In  order  to 
avoid  prejudice  the  Council  has  refused  to  accep.,  money 
or  literature  from  America,  but  several  American  speakers 
and  organizers,  among  them  "Pussyfoot"  Johnson,  have 
been  engaged.  Colonel  Kyle  is  relying  largely  on  the 
women's  vote,  but  states  that  the  cause  has  also  "the  sup- 
port of  the  churches,  many  industrial  magnates  and  some 
of  the  labor  forces."  A  flying  battalion  of  workingmen  has 
been  organized  to  speak  at  the  hundreds  of  meetings  now 
being  held  all  over  Scotland. 

On  the  other  hand  the  liquor  interests  are  more  strongly 
entrenched  in  Scotland  than  almost  anywhere  else  and  they 
have  unlimited  funds  to  combat  prohibition.  They  have 
announced  their  willingness  to  compromize  on  a  reduction 
of  licenses  with  compensation  and  limitation  of  hours  and 
to  introduce  drastic  reforms  in  the  character  of  the  public 
houses.  An  Anti-Prohibition  Journal  has  been  started  and 


beer  bottles  bear  a  red-edged  label  reading:  "Prohibition 
means  more  taxation.  Vote  no  change."  Bands  of  ex-service 
men  have  been  recruited  to  go  about  the  country  breaking 
up  temperance  meetings  by  heckling  and  hissing. 

But  even  where  "no-license"  is  carried  it  does  not  mean 
prohibition  in  the  American  sense,  but  merely  the  abolition 
of  the  saloon  and  barroom,  for  hotels  and  restaurants  hav- 
ing licenses  may  still  serve  alcoholic  drinks  with  regular 
meals. 

The  wet  forces  of  Scotland  are  receiving  financial  aid 
from  the  liquor  interests  south  of  the  border,  for  it  is 
realized  that  if  any  considerable  part  of  Scotland  goes  dry 
England  will  follow  suit.  The  rapid  increase  in  drinking 
and  drunkenness  since  the  war  is  causing  serious  alarm 
even  among  the  most  conservative.  In  England  and  Wales 
there  was  in  1919  an  increase  of  almost  a  hundred  per  cent 
in  convictions  for  drunkenness  over  1918.  In  the  greater 
city  of  London  the  increase  was  107.6  per  cent.  In  1914 
the  United  Kingdom  spent  for  intoxicating  beverages 
$822,500,000.  But  in  1919  it  had  risen  to  $1,930,000,000  and 
estimates  for  1920  make  it  more  than  tv/o  billion  dollars. 
Lord  Leverhulme,  who  came  over  to  America  opposed  to 
prohibition,  went  back  a  convert.  He  found  a  greater  ef- 
ficiency in  the  United  States  and  is  convinced  that  Great 
Britain  cannot  compete  so  long  as  she  has  to  stand  this 
handicap  and  extravagance.  He  points  out  that  if  Great 
Britain  saved  the  money  she  now  spends  on  drink  she 
could  pay  off  her  debt  to  the  United  States  within  five 
years,  but  "as  it  is  the  lender  is  saving  money  and  the- 
debtor  spending  it." 

Varied  Views  on  Prohibition 

AT  a  recent  session  of  the  International  Congress 
Against  Alcoholism  held  at  Washington  the  Prohibi- 
tion candidate  for  President  offered  to  withdraw  from  the 
race  if  either  the  Republican  or  the  Democratic  candidate 
came  out  in  favor  of  the  strict  enforcement  and  main- 
tenance of  the  eighteenth 
amendment  and  the  Volstead 
Act.  Mr.  Watkins  asserted 
that  "there  are  six  candidates 
in  the  race  for  the  Presidency 
this  year  and  only  one  of  them 
has  declared  for  our  program." 
Both  Senator  Harding  and 
Governor  Cox  have  promised 
to  enforce  the  prohibitory  laws 
as  long  as  they  are  on  the 
statute  books,  but  apparently 
Mr.  Watkins  is  afraid  that 
they  will  not  be  sufficiently 
zealous  in  resisting  any  at- 
tempt by  Congress  to  alter  the 
stringent  provisions  of  the 
Volstead  Act. 

Dr.  Baker  contrasted  the 
barren  record  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion Party  with  the  positive 
achievements  of  the  Anti-Sa- 
loon League,  of  which  he  is 
general  superintendent.  To  the 
non-partizan  tactics  of  the 
League  he  ascribed  the  Webb- 
Kenyon  Act,  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  and  the  Volstead 
Enforcement  Act.  "No  good 
will  come,"  he  said,  "of  a 
Prohibition  Party  which  polls 
just  enough  votes  to  give 
some  wet  candidate  the  elec- 
tion." 


Wide  World 

A  GOOD  BAD  MAN 
Francisco  Villa,  the  Mexi- 
can bandit,  has  given  him- 
self up  to  the  Mexican 
Government  and  it.  in  turn, 
intends  to  let  him  live  on  a 
large  estate  near  San  Pedro, 
Mexico,  where  he  is  to  be 
kept    good    by    fifty    guards 
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A  man  with  the  inappropriate  name 
of  Rosewater  startled  the  session  with 
a  defense  of  light  wines  and  beer.  He 
declared  that  "at  present  the  nation  is 
dry  in  law  and  wet  in  fact  and  is 
destined  to  become  wetter  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  home  brewing, 
fermenting  and  distilling  grows  among 
the  populace."  He  said  that  it  was  a 
scientific  fact  that  a  beverage  con- 
taining 2.75  per  cent  of  alcohol  by 
weight  is  non-intoxicating.  Dr.  Wiley, 
the  pure  food  expert,  challenged  this 
statement.  He  told  of  a  drinking  match 
in  Germany,  based  on  beer  of  low  al- 
cohol content,  in  which  900  out  of  the 
3009  drinkers  became  intoxicated  be- 
fore the  evening  was  over. 

Cox  m  the  Sunset 
States 

GOVERNOR  Cox  has  spent  several 
weeks  attempting  to  hold  steady 
that  part  of  the  country  which  gave 
President  Wilson  his  victory  four  years 
ago.  In  a  wide  swing  around  the  circle, 
rivaling  the  most  ambitious  tours  of 
Bryan  or  Taft  or  any  other  peripatetic 
candidate,  he  has  carried  the  war  into 
nearly  every  doubtful  state  in  the  Far 
West.  According  to  political  experts 
of  both  parties  he  has  greatly  strength- 
ened Democratic  chances  in  states  that 
a  few  weeks  earlier   had   been   consid- 


ered surely  Republican,  but  no  one 
claims  that  there  will  be  a  "solid 
West"  this  year  as  there  was  in  1916. 

Much  of  Governor  Cox's  success  as 
a  speaker  was  due  largely  to  his  tact- 
ful identification  of  his  own  senti- 
ments with  those  of  the  western  people. 
In  California  he  spoke  well  of  Senator 
Johnson's  former  work  for  progressive 
causes  and  declared  that  he  would  like  to  have  men  of  the 
type  of  Mr.  Hoover  in  his  cabinet.  He  had  much  to  say 
on  the  development  of  western  resources,  the  irrigation  of 
arid  regions  and  other  topics  of  local  interest  in  the  plateau 
states.  He  strongly  disclaimed  the  "wet"  label  which  many 
of  his  eastern  supporters  had  tried  to  fasten  on  him  and 
give  repeated  promise  to  uphold  the  eighteenth  amendment. 

But  turning  from  minor  topics  the  Governor  returned 
again  and  again  to  the  League  of  Nations  as  the  paramount 
issue  of  his  campaign.  At  Laramie,  Wyoming,  he  accused 
Senator  Harding  of  making  a  secret  agreement  with  Sen- 
ator Johnson  to  "scrap  the  League."  Senator  Harding  re- 
plied: "I  say  nothing  to  anybody  on  the  subject  of  foreign 
relations  that  I  do  not  say  in  public  utterances."  But  Gov- 
ernor Cox  claims  to  have  found  in  the  "public  utterances" 
of  Senator  Harding  at  least  nine  different  and  mutually 
inconsistent  proposals  with  regard  to  the  League.  His  own 
position  remains  to  get  the  Treaty  ratified  with  "interpre- 
tative reservations."  In  a  telegram  to  Professor  Irving 
Fisher  of  Yale  he  said: 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Republican  and  Democratic  Senators 
alike  will  loyally  fulfill  the  people's  mandate  which  my  election 
will  signify.  I  shall  endeavor  to  meet  all  reasonable  desires  for 
proper  reservations  which  are  offered  in  sincerity  and  not  merely 
presented  as  trumped  up  for  political  purposes.  My  heart  is  in 
this  fight,  and  I  will  put  forth  all  effort  and  make  any  reasonable 
concession  to  win  it  that  we  may  secure  membership  in  the 
licague  of  Nations. 


@  heimione   Hem 

Jacob  H.  Schiff,  philanthropist  and  finan- 
cier, died  recently  at  his  home  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  Senior  member  of  the  banking 
firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  dignified  and  important  fig- 
ures in  the  life  of  New  York.  Mr.  Schiff 
was  born  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main  on 
January  10,  1847.  He  started  his  career  in 
the  United  States  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
as  .a  bank  clerk,  later  becoming  junior 
member  of  the  brokerage  firm  of  Budge, 
Schiff  &  Co.  In  1875  he  married  Theresa 
Loeb,  daughter  of  Solomon  Loeb,  head  of 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  and  ten  years  later  be- 
came head  of  the  firm.  Having  established 
his  reputation  as  a  financier,  during  the 
rest  of  his  life  he  found  leisure  and  money 
for  a  great  diversity  of  philanthropic  and 
idealistic  interests  which  benefited  thou- 
sands of  afflicted  persons  and  aided  in  the 
education  of  other  thousands 


Harding  on  Ireland 

SENATOR  Harding  has  been  ac- 
cused by  his  opponents  of  attempt- 
ing to  swing  the  Irish  vote  away  from 
the  Democrats,  but  at  least  he  has 
frankly  admitted  that  the  United 
States  cannot  officially  work  for  Irish 
independence.  An  expression  of  sym- 
pathy with  Irish  national  aspirations 
was  as  far,  he  thought,  as  a  foreign 
nation  could  properly  go: 

There  are  two  phases  of  the  so-called 
Irish  question  in  America.  Individual  sen- 
timent is  one  thing,  and  it  is  recognized 
that  there  is  widespread  sympathy  here  for 
the  cause  of  Irish  autonomy.  We  voted 
an  expression  of  that  sympathy  in  the 
Senate  at  the  time  the  peace  delegates 
were  conferring  in  Paris. 

Official  consideration  is  quite  another 
thing.  It  is  not  a  question  for  official  Amer- 
ica. America  has  already  meddled  abroad 
excessively  without  invitation.  I  have  said, 
as  I  truly  believe,  that  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  League  of  Nations  the  Irish 
question  is  internal  or  domestic,  and  I  re- 
call distinctly  that  at  the  hearings  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  the 
American  advocates  of  Irish  independence 
bitterly  opposed  the  League  as  proposed 
because  it  not  only  closed  the  door  to  Ire- 
land but  committed  us  to  the  use  of  force 


to     maintain 
exists  today. 


territorial     integrity     as     it 


Wilson  Opposes 
Shipping  Law 


PRESIDENT  Wilson  has  once  again 
thrust  a  stick  into  the  Congres- 
sional hornet's  nest.  He  refuses  to 
carry  out  that  clause  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  this  year  authorizing 
and  directing  him  to  terminate  com- 
mercial treaties  with  foreign  nations 
restricting  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  impose  discriminating  cus- 
toms duties  on  imports  and  discriminating  tonnage  dues 
according  to  whether  the  carrier  vessels  were  American 
or  foreign.  He  pointed  out  that  the  treaties  in  question  con 
tained  no  provision  for  their  being  terminated  in  the  man- 
ner laid  down  by  the  law: 

The  action  sought  to  be  imposed  upon  the  Executive  would 
amount  to  nothing  less  than  the  breach  or  violation  of  said 
treaties,  which  are  thirty-two  in  number  and  cover  every  point 
c)f  contact  and  mutual  dependence  which  constitute  the  modern 
relations  between  friendly  states.  Such  a  course  would  be  wholly 
irreconcilable  with  the  historical  respect  which  the  United  States 
has  shown  for  its  international  engagements  and  would  falsify 
every  profession  of  our  belief  in  the  binding  force  and  the 
reciprocal  obligation  of  treaties  in  general. 

The  legal  situation  created  by  President  Wilson's  act  is 
rather  involved.  The  President  signed  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  at  the  time  it  was  passed  by  Congress  and  therefore 
there  is  no  analogy  with  an  ordinary  act  of  veto.  Nor  does 
he  now  contend  that  the  act  as  a  whole  is  invalid;  his  ob- 
jection relates  to  one  section  of  a  long  and  complicated 
measure.  The  opponents  of  the  President  contend  that  there 
is  no  precedent  for  a  President  refusing  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  a  law  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  him- 
self; still  less  to  single  out  one  clause  and  refuse  to  enforce 
that  while  carrying  into  effect  the  law  as  a  whole.  They 
also  contend  that  the  Seamen's  Act  of  1915  contained  a 
provision  for  the  termination  of  commercial  treaties  pro- 
viding for  the  arrest  of  sailors  charged  with  desertion,  and 
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that  this  created  a  precedent  for  similar  action  with  respect 
to  commercial  treaties  prohibiting  discriniinatorj'  dues  and 
duties  against  foreign  shipping. 

The  President's  supporters,  on  the  other  hand,  say  that 
the  President  is  not  opposing  his  personal  will  to  that  of 
Congress  in  refusing  to  carry  out  the  disputed  provision, 
but  simply  pointing  out  that  Congress  acted  in  excess  of 
Its  constitutional  powers  in  attempting  to  make  statute  law 
override  treaty  stipulations.  Secretary  Colby  cited  the 
words  of  President  Hayes  in  vetoing  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
Act  of  1879 : 

The  power  of  making  uew  treaties  or  modifying  existing 
treaties  is  not  lodged  by  the  Constitution  in  Congress,  but  in  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
as  shown  by  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  that  body.  .  .  . 
As  the  power  of  modifying  an  existing  treaty,  whether  by  adding 
or  striking  out  provisions,  is  a  part  of  the  treaty-making  power 
under  the  Constitution,  its  exercize  is  not  competent  for  Con- 
gress. 

Another    Kon-Partizan  Movement 

A  group  of  former  Socialists,  representing  the  "right 
wing"  of  the  Socialist  movement  and  composed  largely 
of  men  who  left  the  party  on  account  of  its  opposition  to 
American  participation  in  the  war,  has  organized  a  Social 
Democratic  League  for  political  action.  This  is  not  a  new 
third  party,  like  the  Farmer-Labor  Party,  but  an  asso- 
ciation of  progressive  voters  to  hold  the  balance  of  power 
between  Republicans  and  Democrats  by  supporting  the 
most  progressive  candidates  for  office.  In  this  respect  its 
tactics  will  parallel  those  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  Farmers'  Non-Partizan  League  and  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League.  Among  the  organizers  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic League  are  such  prominent  writers  as  William 
English  Walling,  Charles  Edward  Russell,  W.  J.  Ghent, 
Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman  and  Henry  L.  Slobodin. 

The  declaration  of  the  new  League  condemns  the  or- 
ganization of  third  party  movements  at  the  present  time 
as  weakening  the  influence  of  progressivism  in  the  two 
great  parties.  The  League  of  Nations  is  commended,  sub- 
ject to  the  condition  that  the  Covenant  be  revised  from 
time  to  time  in  the  direction  of  meeting  more  adequately 
the  demands  of  liberalism  and  democracy: 

In  joining  the  League  under  her  own  conditions,  America 
will  be  giving  her  support,  not  to  a  fixed  treaty  or  unalterable 
covenant  but  to  a  continuous  process  of  international  reconstruc- 
tion in  which  she  can  wield  a  greater  power  than  any  other 
nation.  This  is  the  only  progressive  possibility  that  lies  before 
us.    The    alternative    spells    nothing    but    obstruction    and    delay. 

With  respect  to  other  issues,  the  Social  Democratic  League 
condemns  intervention  in  Mexico,  denounces  profiteering, 
upholds  direct  taxation,  opposes  compulsory  arbitration  and 
advocates  governmental  credit  to  cooperative  stores  and 
housing  associations. 

New  York  Gets  New  Housing  Laws 

IN  response  to  the  appeal  of  Governor  Smith  the  New 
York  Legislature  has  passed  some  drastic  legislation 
designed  to  relieve  the  immediate  pressure  of  the  housing 
shortage  and  especially  to  prevent  the  wholesale  eviction 
of  tenants  threatened  by  landlords  for  the  first  of  October. 
The  Governor  signed  all  of  the  measures  presented,  but 
expressed  his  regret  that  further  legislation  was  not  adopt- 
ed to  provide  permanent  agencies  to  prevent  any  recur- 
rence in  the  future  of  a  housing  shortage.  Nearly  all  the 
laws  enacted  are  really  emergency  legislation  and  do  not 
offer  a  permanent  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  new  laws  are  designed  to  place  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  landlord  who  desires  to  evict  a  tenant.  The  limit  of 
25  per  cent  increase  over  the  rent  of  the  previous  year  is 
abolished,  and  thus  far  the  landlord  is  favored.  But  should 
the  tenant  allege  that  any  increase  of  rentals  is  unjust, 
unreasonable  and  oppressive  the  landlord  must  file  a  bill 


of  particulars  with  the  courts  to  prove  the  reasonableness 
of  the  increase.  "Issue  shall  not  be  deemed  joined  until 
the  filing  of  such  bill  of  particulars.  Upon  the  petitioner's 
failing  to  file  said  bill  of  particulars  within  the  time  lim- 
ited, the  court,  judge  or  justice  upon  motion  of  the  defend- 
ant shall  dismiss  the  proceeding."  During  the  period  of 
public  emergency,  moreover,  defined  as  extending  to  No- 
vember 1,  1922,  the  landlord  who  wishes  to  recover  pos- 
session of  premises  occupied  by  a  tenant  by  way  of  sum- 
mary procedure  must  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  the  tenant  is  objectionable,  or  that  he  seeks  in  good 
faith  to  recover  the  premises  for  the  personal  occupancy  of 
himself  and  his  family  as  a  dwelling,  or  that  he  intends 
to  demolish  the  premises  "with  the  intention  of  construct- 
ing a  new  building,  plans  for  which  new  building  shall  have 
been  duly  filed  and  approved  by  the  proper  authorities." 
Another  law  makes  the  landlord  responsible  for  the  refusal 
of  an  agent  or  janitor  to  supply  tenants  with  hot  or  cold 
water,  heat,  light,  power  or  any  service  exprest  or  im- 
plied by  the  contract  or  lease.  The  only  way  in  which  a 
landlord  can  compel  the  payment  of  increased  rents  is  by 
bringing  an  action  against  the  tenant  to  determine  the 
reasonableness  of  the  increase.  While  the  action  is  still  be- 
fore the  courts  the  tenant  must  pay  the  old  monthly  rent 
and  pay  the  additional  sum  after  the  court's  decision  if  it 
is  in  favor  of  the  landlord.  Another  law,  designed  to  en- 
courage building,  exempts  newly  built  dwellings  from  local 
taxation  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  subject  to  the  discretion 
of  the  local  authorities. 

The  State  of  the  Union 

THE  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  has  presented 
statistical  estimates  on  the  rising  cost  of  living  from 
July,  1914,  to  July,  1920.  During  this  period  prices  a  little 
more  than  doubled;  the  average  increase  of  all  listed  prices 
being  104.5  per  cent.  Food  prices  increased  by  119  per  cent 
and  clothing  by  166  per  cent.  In  spite  of  the  building  crisis 
and  recent  rent  booms  in  the  great  cities  the  cost  of  hous- 
ing increased  the  least  of  the  major  items  of  expense  of  the 
American  citizen's  budget;  an  increase  of  but  58  per  cent. 
The  cost  of  fuel,  heat  and  light  increased  by  66  per  cent  in 
the  six  years,  or  almost  by  two-thirds.  Carfare  was  in- 
creased in  120  cities.  Within  the  last  few  months  the  cost 
of  clothing  showed  a  slight  decline  and  more  recently  a 
shading  of  prices  has  been  noted  on  some  items  of  food,  but 
taking  the  last  year  as  a  whole  the  tendency  of  prices  has 
continued  upwards  almost  as  sharply  as  during  the  war. 
From  July,  1919,  to  July,  1920,  food  costs  rose  on  the  aver- 
age by  15  per  cent  and  clothing  by  33  per  cent. 

Franklin  K.  Lane,  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has 
published  a  report  based  on  financial  statistics  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  His  conclusions  are  on  the 
whole  optimistic.  He  asserts  that  "Economically  the  United 
States  is  shown  to  be  better  off  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world."  He  found  very  little  evidence  of  unemployment 
or  of  shortage  of  raw  materials,  with  the  exception  of  coal. 
Transportation  conditions  were  everywhere  bettering.  "In 
no  section  of  the  country  did  investigators  find  sentiment  in 
favor  of  Government  ownership  of  the  railroads."  Wages 
had  advanced  from  10  to  50  per  cent  thruout  the  country. 

The  growing  conservatism  of  the  buyer  has  caused  price 
cutting  in  clothing  all  over  the  country.  The  retail  shoe 
trade  is  discovering  that  a  large  part  of  the  American 
public  is  following  the  example  of  Governor  Coolidge  and 
wearing  old  shoes.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  instance 
of  price  cutting  was  Henry  Ford's  sudden  reduction  in  the 
price  of  his  automobiles;  the  most  widely  sold  motor  cars 
in  the  world.  This  reduction  was  in  itself  important,  but 
Mr.  Ford  hoped  that  it  would  be  still  more  influential  as 
an  example  to  other  merchants,  both  within  and  without 
the  motor  industry. 
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In 
Harmony 

with 
Autumn 


GAILY  colored  as  the  autumn 
leaves,  and  in  bright  woodsy  hues, 
our  smart  new  Sweaters  and  Wool 
Hats  are  a  part  of  the  season  itself. 


Rag.  Trade  Mark 


For  a  brisk  tramp   across  country,  || 

I  for  a  round  of  golf,  for  general  outdoor  wear,  || 

j  a  Sweater  with  a  becoming  Hat  of  Wool  is  a  |  j 

j  charming  necessity.  || 

I  Models  of  dainty  Chiffon  Alpaca,  Soft  Camel's  |i 

I  Hair  and  the  various  other  Wools  in  vogue;  || 

I  you  will    find    them  all    in   a   most   satisfying  || 

j  assortment.  || 

I                                        Illustrated  |j 

I  The  model  illustrated  may  be  had  in  either  light  or  heavy  1 1 

I  weight  Chiffon  Alpaca  with  a  braided  girdle  of  the  same  1 1 
I  material.  The  Lighter  Weight  Model,  at  $18.50,  comes  || 
I  in  Black,  White,  Navy,  Copen,  Jade,  Pink,  Silver,  Rose,  If 
I  Lavender,  Turquoise  and  Purple;  while  the  Heavier,  at  || 
I  $15.75,  may  be  had  in  Black,  White.  Navy,  Camel,  Brown  || 
I  and  Purple  Heather.  1 1 

I  The  Hat  illustrated  is  one  of  our  exclusive  models  and  is  || 

I  priced   at  $12,50.      Color  combinations:   Camel  trimmed  || 

I  with  Brown  Chenille,  all  White,White  with  Black  Chen-  || 

I I  ille.  Black  with  White,  Navy  with  Grey,  Grey  with  Navy,  || 
:|  and  Brow^n  w^ith  Tan.  || 

1 1              Mail  orders  receive  our  prompt  and  careful  attention  1 1 

II  James    McCutcheon    &    Co. 

11  Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Streets,  New  York  i| 
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Letters  to  the  Great  and 
the  Near  Great 
By  John  Citizen 

Mary  Citizen, 
Homeville,  Any  state. 

Dear  Mary: 

It  seems  rather  silly  to  be  writing 
a  letter  to  one's  ovm  wife  at  one's  own 
post  office  address.  But  this  time  I  am 
not  addressing  you  in  your  sweet  in- 
dividual capacity  but  collectively — as 
the  Newly  Enfranchised  Sex.  Please  to 
remember,  Madam,  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  letter  you  are  a  symbol 
of  some  twenty  million  voters,  and  that 
I   am  the  Typical  American   Husband. 

For  a  long  time  we  shied  off  from 
equal  suffrage  because  we  could  think 
of  it  only  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
ceptional woman — the  feminist,  the 
militant,  the  suffraget,  the  lady  nov- 
elist, the  spectacled  sociologist,  the 
working  woman  in  the  unionized  fac- 
tory. It  was  for  thfese  that  political 
emancipation  was  chiefly  urged.  And' 
this  tactical  blunder  worked  against 
woman  suffrage  in  a  double  way.  Some 
exceptional  women  were  very  great, 
and  we  said  to  ourselves,  "It  may  be 
hard  lines  that  they  can't  vote,  but  you 
can't  argue  from  Joan  of  Arc  or 
Madame  Curie  to  Mary  Ann  in  the 
kitchen."  Other  exceptional  women 
were  exceptionally  unpleasant,  and  we 
said  to  ourselves,  "We  don't  want  them 
in  politics."  All  the  time,  my  dear  Mary 
Citizen,  we  were  forgetting  the  mil- 
lions of  you.  If  we  had  reflected  we 
would  have  realized  sooner  that  equal 
suffrage  did  not  mean  Socialist  rule  or 
even  feminist  rule,  but  simply  "home 
rule,"  not  in  the  Irish  sense  but  in  the 
literal  sense;  rule  by  the  American 
housewife  and  mother,  rule  by  the 
safest,  soundest,  sanest  citizens  in  all 
the  world.  So  congi'atulations,  Mary, 
on  your  nineteenth  amendment,  and 
may  you  never  vote  less  wisely  than  I 
do !  Your  loving  husband, 

John  Citizen. 

Archbishop  Daniel  Mannix, 
Somewhere-in-England. 

Reverend  Sir: 

I  confess  that  until  recently  my 
sympathy  with  you  has  been  slight.  At 
the  hour  of  greatest  peril  for  civiliza- 
tion you  were  acting  as  a  brake  on  the 
energies  of  Australia. 

But  while  I  cannot  approve  your  po- 
litical record,  I  have,  like  other  Ameri- 
cans, Irish  blood  enough  to  enjoy  a 
good  joke  with  you,  especially  when  it 
is  a  joke  on  England.  You  are  entitled 
to  a  deep  chuckle  at  the  elaborate 
statescraft  which  divei'ts  a  shipping 
route  in  order  to  land  you  at  Liverpool 
and  then  takes  you  off  the  boat  so  as 
to  land  you  somewhere  else.  Has 
Lloyd  George  lost  his  erstwhile  saving 
sense  of  humor?  Or  did  he  do  the  whole 
thing  as  a  practical  joke?  Perhaps  he 
took  you  off  the  boat  at  Penzance  as  a 
rehearsal  for  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
opera,  The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 
Sincerely  and  amusedly  yours, 
John  Citizen. 
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Nine  Steps  lo  a  iScw  Age 

{Continued  from  page  40) 
available  to  migratory  workers,  that 
army  of  men  ami  women  who  move 
with  the  season — pickers,  harvesters 
and  timber  workers.  At  present  no 
means  are  provided  for  their  ballots; 
they  are  social  and  political  pariahs. 
The  men  and  women  who  cannot  speak 
politically,  that  is,  vote  to  make  the  law> 
of  their  country,  cannot,  and  shouK! 
not  honor,  laws  imposed  upon  them 
by  others,  altho  they  are  forced  to  re- 
spect them.  It  is  impossible  for  them 
to  respect  a  country  which  does  not 
respect  them. 

Women  should  be  raised  from  the 
idiot,  infantile  and  felon  class  anc' 
fully  enfranchised.  For  this  cause  our 
party  was  the  pioneer. 

Neg^roes  should  be  fruarantced  equal 
sufFrage.  States  faithless  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  power  of  government  is 
derived  from  the  governed  should  be 
disciplined  by  curtailment  of  congres- 
sional representation  and  beneficial 
national  assistance,  except  for  educa- 
tional purposes  of  which  they  are  in 
sore  need. 

Sixth — If  a  man  is  not  property,  not 
a  commodity,  he  has  the  inalienable 
right  to  stop  work  when  it  pleases  him. 

A  thousand  or  ten  thousand  men 
are  not  less  human  because  they  act  in 
concert,  but  the  law  which  declares 
one  to  be  human,  makes  a  thousand 
acting  in  concert  property  by  injunc- 
tion law,  and  so  treats  them  under  the 
logic  that  as  a  combination  of  prop- 
erty interests  constitutes  a  public  in- 
jury, so  a  combination  of  men  on  strike 
or  a  boycott  is  illegal.  A  blacklist. 
or  lockout,  the  employer's  sabotage 
against  workers,  is  not  a  crime.  We 
oppose  the  system  which  in  fact  and 
law  declares  men  to  be  property — a 
commodity — to  be  dealt  with  as  bales 
of  cotton,  pigs  or  canned  beef.  This 
analysis  and  attack  is  not  answered  by 
the  claim  of  public  interest,  which 
never  invokes  successfully  the  law 
against  the  lockout  and  blacklist  of 
our  capitalist  masters,  or  capitalist 
combinations  to  crush  men.  women  and 
children  by  denying  the  right  to  or- 
ganize. 

Seventh — Federal  judges  should  be 
elected  by  popular  vote;  or  the  federal 
courts  created  by  Congress  should  be 
abolished  and  state  courts  empowered 
to  enforce  federal  enactments. 

Jefferson  expressed  his  fear  of  the 
federal  court  system.  History  has 
proven  his  fears  well  founded.  These 
all  too  powerful,  irresponsible  despots 
should  be  kept  close  to  those  who  feed 
and  clothe  them,  and  who  provide 
them  with  imposing  court  rooms. 

Eighth — The  railroads  must  be  na- 
tionalized now,  and  democratically 
managed. 

This  industry  has  been  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  the  golden  high- 
way of  finance  buccaneers.  They  have 
been  granted  millions  of  acres  of  most 
fertile  lands,  and  billions  in  bounties. 
The  records  of  the  federal  coui-ts  are 
replete  with  the  history  of  manifold 
rolDberies     of     investors     by     railroad 
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1-2-3  and— 

Your  Figure- 
Work  is  DONE 


1  Press  the 
Keys 


2  Turn  tlie 
Crank 


3  Read  the 
Answer 


THESE  are  the  three  steps  even  to  intricate  figuring 
when  you  use  the  Monroe.     Press  the  keys,  turn  the 
crank— read  your  answer.     To    multiply  or  add  turn 
the  Monroe  crank  forward.     To  divide  or  subtract,  turn  the 
crank  backward,  and — 

—click!  There  in  the  dials— is  your  answer.  Correct— 
you're  sure  of  it.  The  Monroe's  visible  check  feature  proves 
your  work  step  by  step  from  problem  to  result. 

Cuts  Figuring  Time  in  Half 

"About  two  years  ago  we  decided  we  wanted  final  figures 
covering  each  month's  business  finished  earlier  in  the  month. 
In  accomplishing  this  the  Monroe  played  no  small  part,  as' 
its  simplicity  of  operation  enabled  the  Branch  Force'  to 
quickly  apply  it  to  their  problems.  As  a  result  we  cut  our 
closing  time  in  half." 

THE  BORDEN  COMPANY,  New  York. 

1-2-3  and  your  figure-work's  done,  whether  it's  invoices,  payrolls, 
estimates,  square  root,  discount,  or  pro-rating,  etc.  Test  the  Monroe' 
yourself.  Compare  it  with  others.  Then  decide.  For  full  information, 
mail  coupon  for  Monroe  "Book  of  Facts." 
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STOP  THOSE 
DANGEROUS 
DRAUGHTS 

"^that  Cause 
Discomfort 
and  Ill-health 


Y 


OU  can't  have  comfort  in  a 
draughty  house. 


With  currents  of  cold  air 
sifting  in  around  doors  and  win- 
dows, there  can  be  no  even  dis- 
tribution of  heat. 

Your  windows  and  doors 
equipped  with  Chamberlin  Metal 
Weather  Strips  will  be  proof 
against  the  entrance  of  cold 
draughts  and  dampness.  They 
will  keep  the  heat  in  and  the  cold 
out. 

You  will  enjoy  uniform  healthful 
heat  in  every  room  without  forc- 
ing the  furnace,  and  at  the  same 
time  use  less  fuel — at  least  209c 
less. 

Chamberlin  Metal  Weather 
Strips  are  installed  by  Chamber- 
lin mechanics  and  guaranteed 
for  all  time.  Immediate  service 
is  assured  through  Chamberlin 
direct  factory  branches  in  the 
principal  cities. 

Send  now  for  our  Book- 
let on  Weatherstripping 

Chamberlin 

Metal  Weather  Strip 

Company 

600  Dinan  Bldg. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Sales  and  Service  Branches  in  Principal 
Cities 


manipulators.  Again  and  again  the 
courts  thru  foreclosures  and  receivers 
have  rebaptized  railroad  systems  and 
sent  them  forth  to  loot  the  people. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  they  coir 
lapsed,  the  Government  was  forced  to 
increase  efficiency  by  taking  control. 
It  invested  $1,200,000,000  for  rehabili- 
tation, paid  to  stockholders  a  dividend 
averaging  more  than  that  ever  paid  to 
stockholders  before,  and  then  made 
immense  savings  thru  consolidation  of 
departments,  shortening  of  hauls  by 
more  direct  routes,  and  by  hundreds  of 
other  economies. 

Now  with  the  end  of  the  war  comes 
the  most  brazen  and  colossal  robbery 
of  the  American  people.  The  loot  of 
unrestrained  war  profiteers  is  over- 
matched by  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic gift  to  the  railroad  buccaneers. 
Wages  of  the  workers  are  increased 
six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  million. 
Good.  Their  rates  are  raised  one  bil- 
lion and  a  half.  A  dollar  a  day  for 
every  average  family,  or  $73  a  year 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  is 
loaded  upon  the  present  high  cost  of 
living.  This  is  not  all.  Dividends  are 
guaranteed  upon  the  water  stock  valu- 
ations; crimes  of  the  past  are  not 
punished,  but  rewarded.  The  footpad 
gets  interest  upon  his  thefts — surely 
the  cup  of  the  railroad  magnates  run- 
neth over.  Passengers  stand  eight  and 
ten  hours  in  overcrowded  trains. 

Socialists  would  take  over  the   rail- 


roads, adopt  in  principle  the  Plumb 
plan,  multiply  coal  and  wheat  cars  im- 
mediately to  meet  the  heating  and  food 
requirements — then  the  carriers  of 
building  materials  for  homes,  and  run 
the  railroads  for  the  people. 

Ninth — We  propose  a  league  of  na- 
tions, a  congress  of  elected  delegates 
from  free  countries.  We  oppose  the 
proposed  coterie  of  international  im- 
perialistic financiers  looking  to  exploit 
the  workers  of  the  world  under  a 
swindling  device  from  Versailles. 

We  oppose  a  treaty  which  hitches 
the  republic  of  Ireland  to  the  imperial 
chariot  of  Great  Britain  as  it  is  driven 
over  the  necks  of  four  hundred  million 
East  Indian  serfs.  We  oppose  a  league 
of  nations  which  guarantees  the 
French  usurers  their  pound  of  flesh 
for  loans  to  Tzars  to  crush  rising  lib- 
eralism. 

We  insist  upon  self  determination, 
the  pledge  of  America  to  the  world, 
and  open  covenants  of  peace. 

The  old  parties  represent  private 
property  in  banks,  railroads,  the  steel 
industry  and  other  means  for  exploit- 
ing the  pro<iucer.  We  demand  the 
socialization  of  all  such  property.  Two 
contending  classes  confront  each  other. 
There  is  no  middle  ground.  The  Green- 
backers,  the  Populists,  the  Roosevelt 
Progressives,  the  Forty-eighters,  have 
been  wiped  out,  and  the  Farmer- 
Labor  party  will  go  the  way  of  its 
forerunners. 


Uncle  Sam  and  His  Southern  Cousins 


{Continued  froyn  page  ^3) 


republics  to  the  south  of  us.  A  regu- 
lar exchange  of  university  professors 
would  do  much  to  strengthen  our  cul- 
tural ties. 

I  recall  in  this  connection  an  inci- 
dent that  impressed  me  very  deeply 
when  I  was  in  Argentina.  Sarmiento,  a 
former  president  of  that  countrj^ 
brought  to  Argentina  two  American 
Normal  school  teachers  who  organized 
a  Normal  school  in  one  of  the  north- 
ern provinces. 

These  two  Normal  school  teachers 
did  more  to  make  the  United  States 
known,  to  make  the  people  of  the 
United  States  known,  to  make  our  at- 
titude toward  those  people  known, 
than  all  the  ministers  and  all  the  am- 
bassadors that  have  ever  been  sent  to 
Argentina,  and  that  is  no  particular 
reflection  on  the  ministers  and  ambas- 
sadors. It  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  in  close  contact  with  the 
people,  and  their  memory  in  that  prov- 
ince is  revered  as  the  memory  of  great 
leaders. 

In  the  same  way  a  number  of  coun- 
tries in  Latin-America  are  asking  us 
for  expert  financial  advice.  Our  finan- 
cial advisers  are  asked  not  only  to  ad- 
vi.se  as  to  the  best  method  of  increas- 
ing revenues,  but  also  as  to  increas- 
ing the  revenue  in  such  a  way  that 
the  masses  of  the  people  shall  nb  long- 
er bear  the  entire  burden  of  taxation, 
and  that  the  great  land-holding  classes 
which  have  heretofore  been  able  to  es- 
cape taxation  by  reason  of  overpower- 


ing influence  shall  pay  their  share. 
Thru  constructive  service  of  this  char- 
acter we  will  bring  all  the  nations 
of  Latin-America  closer  to  us  in  a 
bond  of  unity  which  at  first  will  be 
based  on  our  service  to  them,  but  which 
in  time  will  also  enable  them  to  ren- 
der important  service  to  us. 

We  probably  are  facing  a  long 
period  of  chaos  in  Europe.  All  the  in- 
dications are  that  the  recovery  will 
I'equire  one,  tv/o  and  possibly  more 
generations.  The  balancing  wheel,  the 
influence  which  will  again  set  Europe 
on  the  road  to  national  well-being, 
must  come  from  the  American  con- 
tinent. 

The  United  States  and  many  of  the 
countries  of  South  America  have  sur- 
pluses of  food  which  can  be  made 
available  to  prevent  what  is  now  men- 
acing Europe — general  starvation.  I 
mean  literal  starvation,  not  under- 
nourishment, but  the  literal  starvation 
of  millions  of  people.  The  unity  of 
America  must  therefore  be  used  to 
meet  that  need,  and  I  am  certain  that 
coming  generations  will  be  ashamed  of 
us  if  we  do  not  meet  it.  That  is  the 
immediate  pressing  need. 

There  is  a  larger  need  for  capital 
goods  with  which  to  resuscitate,  to 
reestablish  European  industry.  Up  to 
the  present  time  the  only  nation  with 
a  large  available  supply  of  capital 
with  the  possibility  of  assisting  Europe 
has  been  the  United  States,  and  now 
the  spirit  of  saving  must  be  developed 
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to  a  much  larger  degrree  in  Latin- 
America  in  order  that  she  also  may 
be  able  to  contribute  her  share. 

In  that  unity  of  purpose,  in  that 
unity  of  policy  of  all  the  republics  of 
America,  we  can  also  exert  a  steadying: 
influence  on  the  politics  of  Europe.  We 
can  assist  orderly  development,  we  can 
discourag^e  anarchistic  chaos  because 
we  hold  in  our  hands  the  p:reat  weap- 
ons of  life  and  death  of  entire  popula- 
tions. Lot  us  not  delude  ourselves  with 
the  fallacy  that  what  is  happenin.tr  in 
Europe  will  not  affect  us.  If  Europe 
enters  upon  a  long-  period  of  chaos,  its 
reaction  upon  the  United  States  and 
upon  all  the  countries  of  the  American 
continent  will  be  felt — and  it  will  be 
felt  more  severely,  more  rapidly  in 
South  America  than  in  this  country, 
because  those  nations  have  not  yet  as- 
similated their  foreign  population  to 
anything:  like  the  same  deg'ree  that  we 
have.  Therefore,  any  anarchistic  move- 
ment, any  subversive  movement  that  is 
successful  in  Europe  will  immediately 
have  a  corresponding*  counterpart  in 
the  largrer  countries  of  Latin-America. 

And  then  there  is  the  further  pur- 
pose— the  welding  together  of  the 
peoples  of  the  American  continent  in 
order  that  when  the  world  is  again 
menaced,  if  it  is  again  menaced  by 
war,  America  may  not  again  be  caught 
napping,  without  a  definite  continental 
policy. 

It  is  practically  certain,  as  far  as 
events  are  foreseen,  that  with  a  united 
American  policy,  with  all  the  republics 
of  the  American  continent  agreed  as 
to  the  policy  which  they  wall  pursue  at 
the  first  indication  of  another  Euro- 
pean conflagration,  America's  influence 
cah  do  much  toward  restricting  the 
area  of  conflict,  if  it  is  not  entirely 
successful  in  preventing  the  conflict, 
and,  as  I  look  upon  the  future  this 
unity  of  sentiment,  this  unity  of  pol- 
icy, this  close  understanding  not  only 
between  governments  but  between  the 
peoples  of  America,  can  be  made  the 
greatest  guarantee  of  the  world's 
peace.  In  furnishing  that  guarantee 
this  continent  will  be  performing  its 
greatest  mission,  and  will  give  the 
truest  and  noblest  concept  to  the  term 
"Pan- Americanism." 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Discovery  of  the 
•^Mayflower" 

{Continued  from  page  45) 
used  as  a  sort  of  Quaker  home.  It  con- 
sists of  the  farmhouse,  an  old  stable, 
a  hay-barn,  and  an  old  Dutch  sunken 
garden,  all  built  about  a  pleasant  quad- 
rangle that  in  the  olden  times  used  to 
be  the  barnyard,  but  is  now  turfed 
over  and  is  broken  up  by  paths  of  flag- 
stones. The  two  barns  are  now  used 
for  an  overflow  of  guests  when  the 
Quakers  have  some  specially  large 
meeting. 

It  is  the  hay-barn  directly  across  the 
quadrangle  from  the  farmhouse  that 
is  supposed  to  be  the  "Mayflower."  As 
I  approached  the  barn  from  the 
orchard  it  looked  almost  as  black  as 


x, 


Mr,  Aesop  gets  a  shock 

Tlic  genial  fable-maker  of  Greece  pointed 
man}'-  a  moral  against  self-interest.  But  what 
seemed  to  him  an  evil,  today  we  place  in  the 
column  of  virtues.   Shocking  indeed  to  Aesop  ! 

Events  have  been  happening  in  the  electric 
light  and  power  industry'-  to  prove  that  self-in- 
terest in  each  of  us  can  benefit  our  neighbors  as 
much  as  ourselves.  And  thereby  hangs  a  tale — 

There  is  a  certain  broad  valley  in  this  land 
where  till  recently  business  was  poorer  than 
a  church  inousc,  and  tlie  cost  of  living  higher 
than  folks  liked  to  think  about  Therefore 
some  merchants  and  artisans  and  farmers  met 
to  find  the  remedy. 

Said  a  farmer,  "If  the  electric  power  plant 
only  reached  out  my  way.  T  could  irrigate 
a  hundred  acres  more." 

"Then  I'd  build  you  a  new  barn/'  a  car- 
penter replied. 

Said  a  real  estate  man,  "I've  fifty  building 
lots  nobody  will  buy,  because  I  can't  get 
electricity  there." 

"Think  of  all  the  furnishings  I  might  sell  to 
fifty  homes,"  sighed  a  department  store  man. 

Electric  light  and  power !  That  was  the 
need.  The  Electric  Company  couldn't  furnish 
half  enough.  It  hadn't  the  money  to  extend 
its  service.  Rates  were  low.  Investors 
wouldn't  invest. 

So  tliese  business  men  asked  the  public 
service  commission  to  grant  the  Company 
a  higher  rate. 

The  commission  raised  the  rate.  That  made 
the  Electric  Company  a  safer  investment,  and 
people  began  to  buy  its  bonds.  With  the 
added  resources  the  Company  built  a  bigger 
service.  Homes  sprang  up  along  the  lines. 
Everybody's  sales  increased.  Factories  and 
farms,  with  ample  power  to  produce  larger 
quantities,  sold  with  profit  at  lower  prices. 

Moral:  Perhaps  in  your  own  community 
the  Electric  Company  is  hampered  by  a  lack 
of  funds.  Then,  to  invest  in  the  Company's 
bonds  or  to  pay  a  little  more  on  your  electric 
bill  may  be  the  surest  way  to  boost  your  own 
business — and  boost  your  town  as  well. 

'estern  Etectric 
Company 

1^^  IQ  Reaching  into  every  corner  of  this 
•^^"*  ■'■^  broad  land,  even  to  the  most  se- 
cluded farm,  the  Western  Electric  organization 
brings  all  the  conveniences  and  the  utility  of 
electric  light,  power  and  communication. 
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HoW  to  Wiile ,  vJhat  lo  Wr  We, 
and  Where  \o  sell. 

CultiValc  your  mind.  DeVclop 
yoarWievary  gifts. Masfei-  Hie 
ci4  of  self-ejtpi'ession.Make 
youi-  spare  lime  profitable. 
Tvim  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short- Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Dl'.  EsenWeitl  ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  Of  Lippincott's  Maga2ine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,   helpful  advice.      Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 

articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  lie 

calls  it     Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 

completing   her  first  course.      Another,  a  busy,  wife 

and   mother,   is   averaging    over   $75   a    week    from 

photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing  so  much 

for  writers,  young  or  old.   The  universities  recognize 

this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 

faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 

Literary  Department     The  editors  recognize  it,  for 

they  are  constantly  recoriimending  our  courses. 

We  publish  T/ie  Writer's  Library,    U  volumes;  descnpti 
booklet  free.  We  also  publish  The  Writer's  Monthly,  th. 
ing  magazine  for  literary  workers ;  sample  copy  20  cents,  ; 
subscription   $2.00.     Besides  our  teactiing  service,^  we  offer 


150-Page  illustrated  catalogue  free.  Please  Address 

T^e  Home  Correspondertce  School 

Dep't.  301   Springfield,  Mass. 
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To  allay  coughs,  to  sootlie 
sore,  irritated  throats  and 
annoying-coidsjdepend  upon 
Piso's.  Its  prompt  use  pro- 
tects you  by  keeping  little 
ills  from  becoming  great. 
Buy  Piso's  today — have  it  in 
the  house  ready  for  instant 
aid.  It  contains  no  opiate- 
it  is  good  for  young  and  old. 

35c  at  your  druggist's 


for  Coughs  Si  Colds 


the  it  had  been  charred  by  a  fire.  A 
nearer  view,  however,  disclosed  the 
fact  that  its  blackness  was  that  of  age 
alone.  I  could  see  that  originally  it  was 
red.  Upon  entering  the  barn  I  was  in- 
stantly struck  with  the  idea  that  I 
was  in  a  ship  turned  upside  down. 
For  the  beams  that  make  the  skeleton 
of  the  barn  are  put  in  almost  the  same 
position  that  they  would  be  in  the 
skeleton  of  a  boat.  The  man  who  holds 
the  honor  of  making  the  discovery  that 
the  barn  is  the  "Mayflower"  is  Dr.  J. 
Rendel  Harris,  whose  writings  on 
archaeology  and  Biblical  research  in 
The  Independent  a  generation  ago  our 
older  readers  will  remember.  Profes- 
sor Harris  has  lived  part  of  his  life  in 
America  and  has  always  been  a  deep 
student  of  Pilgrim  history.  He  was  at- 
tending a  funeral  at  the  old  Quaker 
Meeting  House  two  years  ago  when 
someone  remarked  to  him,  "That  barn 
yonder  was  built  out  of  the  'May- 
flower.' "  That  gave  him  the  clue  and 
he  forthwith  began  an  examination  of 
the  barn  and  a  search  of  the  public 
records  until  he  collected  the  evidence 
I  shall  now  present. 

1.  The  timbers  of  the  barn  at  old 
Jordans  have  been  examined  by  ship 
experts  and  they  all  pronounce  them 
to  be  ship  timbers  quite  three  hundred 
years  old  of  a  schooner-built  vessel, 
which  is  about  190  feet  long  and  150 
tons.  The  "Mayflower,"  it  is  believed, 
was  of  180  tons. 

2.  Bits  of  iron  used  as  clamps  on  a 
ship  found  attached  to  the  beams  of 
the  barn  are  believed  to  be  parts  of  the 
keel  of  the  ship.  I  have  indicated 
where  one  of  these  clamps  is  located 
by  a  black  circle  in  the  lower  left  cor- 
ner of  the  accompanying  picture  of  the 
interior  of  the  barn. 

3.  There  is  an  iron  clamp  under  the 
central  cross  beam  which  tallies  with 
the  story  in  the  "Joui'nal"  of  Bradford. 
In  Bradford's  Journal  it  is  stated  that 
while  in  mid-ocean  the  middle  beam 
of  the  "Mayflower"  became  cracked 
and  bowed,  and  on  going  below  the 
captain  declared  that  the  ship  was 
sound  below  water,  but  it  was  weak 
above.  The  Pilgrims  then  produced  a 
great  iron  screw  out  of  the  hold,  prob- 
ably taken  from  the  printing  press 
which  they  brought  with  them  from 
Leyden.  After  screwing  the  beam  to- 
gether undoubtedly  a  clamp  or  bolt 
was  attached  to  prevent  the  beam 
from,  splitting  again.  One  can  see  in 
the  picture  that  there  is  a  split  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  long  in  the  cross  beam  of 
the  barn.  The  clamp  cannot  be  seen  in 
the  photograph  as  it  is  on  the  under- 
side of  the  beam  behind  the  support- 
ing arm  on  the  left.  Now  the  question 
is  whether  this  clamp  is  preventive  or 
remedial.  If  it  is  remedial  the  case  of 
the  "Mayflower"  is  practically  proved. 
Professor  Harris  had  an  expert  pro- 
nounce upon  this  clamp,  but  he  did  not 
sustain  the  professor's  hypothesis, 
saying  that  it  was  put  in  to  prevent 
the  beam  from  cracking.  I  am  only  a 
layman,  but  it  was  evident  to  me  while 
standing  in  the  barn,  and  I  think  it 
must  be  to  any  reader  of  The  Inde- 
pendent  that   looks   at   the   beam   even 


in  the  photograph,  that  the  clamp 
must  have  been  put  on  before  the  beam 
was  used  in  the  barn  because  the 
whole  weight  of  the  barn  would  evi- 
dently tend  to  compress  the  crack  and 
not  extend  it,  and  there  would  be  no 
use  in  strengthening  it  after  it  was  in 
place.  But  in  view  of  the  expert's 
opinion  we  must  not  make  too  much  of 
this  link  in  the  argument  chain,  until 
further  corroboration  is  obtained. 

4.  Three  letters  less  than  an  inch 
long  have  been  found  on  one  of  the 
horizontal  timbers  at  the  end  of  the 
barn.  It  is  said  that  three  of  the  let- 
ters are  clearly  decipherable  as  being 
H  A  R  and  that  there  may  be  two 
letters  before  these  that  are  E  R.  If 
this  is  the  case  E  R  would  be  the  last 
two  letters  of  Mayflower.  The  H  A  R 
would  be  the  first  three  letters  of  Har- 
wich, the  name  of  the  port  which  is 
known  to  be  the  "Mayflower's"  port 
of  reference  or  registration.  The  Pub- 
lic Record  Office  established  the  fact 
that  the  "Mayflower"  was  from  Har- 
wich, and  also  that  the  "Mayflower's" 
captain  was  Christopher  Jones.  I  con- 
fess that  if  I  had  not  known  of  the 
historical  issue  connected  with  the 
barn  and  I  had  been  asked  what  let- 
ters, if  any,  were  on  the  beam,  I  could 
not  have  read  a  single  one  of  them.  In 
order  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  I 
went  into  the  farmhouse  and  borrowed 
a  mirror  and  set  it  in  the  door  as  to 
reflect  the  bright  light  of  tTie  sun  on 
the  letters,  thus  hoping  to  throw  them 
in  the  sharpest  relief  of  light  and 
shadow;  but  even  then  I  could  not  see 
anything  very  much  clearer  than  the 
reader  can  see  in  the  accompanying- 
photograph. 

5.  Inside  the  farmhouse  there  is  an 
old  door,  shown  in  the  accompanying 
picture,  whose  braces  have  floral  em- 
blems carved  upon  them.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  these  braces  were  part  of 
the  cabin  door  of  the  "Mayflower"  and 
the  floi'al  emblems  may  be  the  May  or 
"Mary-flowers"  or  Hawthorne  flowers 
carved  in  conventional  design. 

6.  Part  of  the  ingle-nooked  fireside 
in  the  old  farmhouse  also  consists  of  a 
coat-of-arms  of  King  James  the  first. 
This  coat-of-arms  bears  the  date  1618. 
This  is  evidence  that  the  building  was 
put  up  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

7.  The  bricks  in  the  foundation  of 
the  barn  are  also  known  to  have  been 
made  between  1618  and  1625,  for  the 
sizes  of  bricks  were  at  that  time  es- 
tablished by  law  and  no  other  sizes 
were  permitted  to  be  made  or  used  in 
England. 

8.  Probably  the  most  important 
documentary  evidence  of  all  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  Public  Record  Office  is  an 
application  for  the  appraisement  of 
the  "Mayflower."  It  seems  that  the 
owners  'of  the  Mayflower  on  May  26, 
1624,  made  application  to  the  admiralty 
to  appoint  an  appraiser  so  that  three 
of  the  four  owners  might  sell  the  boat 
and  get  their  share  of  its  value.  The 
three  owners  were  Robert  Child, 
Thomas  Moore,  and  Johanna  Jones,  re- 
lict of  the  captain  of  the  "Mayflower." 
The  fourth   owner's  name  did  not  ap- 
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pear.  The  appraisers  were  appointed  I 
and  the  document  evidently  shows  that  i 
the  ship  was  broken  up  before  ap- 
praisement was  granted,  because  the 
phrase  used  in  the  application  for  ap- 
praisement states  tJiat  the  ship  was 
"in  ruinis  esse."  Having  discovered 
this  the  next  step  was  to  trace  out  the 
ownership  of  the  "Mayflower"  and  see 
if  the  owners  had  any  connection  with 
Buckinghamshire.  The  whole  country- 
side, it  turns  out,  was  redolent  of  the 
Child  family. 

9.  Another  very  interesting  fact ' 
turns  on  the  coincidence  that  in 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  there  is  a 
little  green  patch  known  as  Coleshill. 
One  of  the  first  emigrants  to  America, 
probably  on  the  "Mayflower,"  tho  this 
is  not  certain,  was  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Gardner,  and  Gardner  is  the  name 
of  the  owner  of  the  old  Jordans  hostel- 
ry of  the  seventeenth  century.  Dr. 
Harris  suspects  that  these  Gardners 
are  one  and  the  same,  and  that  Coles- 
hill  in  Massachusetts  was  named  after 
the  Coleshill  near  Jordans.  Gardner, 
therefore,  may  have  been  the  foui-th 
owner  of  the  "Mayflower,"  who  re- 
turned from  America  and  caused  the 
timbers  of  the  old  hull  to  be  brought 
from  Rotherhithe,  where  she  was  dis- 
mantled, and  converted  into  a  barn  on' 
his  small  estate.  Did  he  buy  it  back 
on  appraisement?  Or  how  did  he  get 
it?  One  of  the  appointed  appraisers 
was  Crayford,  and  Crayford  and  Gard- 
ner are  believed  to  be  related. 

These  are  the  chief  evidences  so  far 
unearthed   to    prove    that  the   barn    at 
Jordans     Hostel    is    the    "Mayflower." 
The  proof  is  wholly  circumstantial.  It 
is    therefore    not    complete,    but    it   all 
points  in  the  right  direction.  The  barn, 
Americans  will  be  glad  to  know,  is  in  ' 
a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  as 
yet  has  none  of  those  disgraceful  ear- 
marks  which   certain   types   of   Ameri-  j 
can  souvenir  hunters   and   name   cai'v-  | 
ers  love  to  leave  behind  them.   Let  us 
hope  that  the   good    Friends   who  own 
this  priceless  relic  will  keep  it  as  safe  | 
and  sound  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  i 
kept    intact    for    the    past    three    cen- 1 
turies.  t 

After  a  full  inspection  of  the  barn 
and  the  hostel,  we  drove  back  to  the 
station  at  Chorley  Wood  and  I  took 
the  train  to  Amersham,  five  miles  up 
the  railroad,  where  the  "English- : 
Speaking  Union"  had  "booked"  me  to 
preach  in  the  Free  Church  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  morning.  It  was  the  first 
large  British  congregation  I  ever  ad- 
dressed and  I  seemed  to  see  in  the 
faces  before  me  the  very  descendants 
of  the  old  English  families  who  popu- 
lated the  neighborhood  three  hundred 
years  ago,  and  who  undoubtedly  gave 
to  the  world  many  of  our  Pilgrim  and 
Puritan  ancestors.  I  naturally  made 
my  text  the  Pilgrims  and  ended  my 
address  with  the  statement  that  if  I 
w?s  the  first  American  they  had  ever 
seen,  I  would  cevtainly  not  be  the  last 
if  the  discovery  that  had  just  been  | 
made  in  the  neighboring  countryside 
turned  out  to  be  the  immortal  little 
vessel  whose  memory  the  world  is  hon- 
oring today. 
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The  Wonders  of  a  Puffed  Grain 

Each  Puffed  Wheat  bubble  is  a  whole  grain  puffed  to  eiglit  times  normal 
size.     A  hundred  million  steam  explosions  have  occurred  within  it. 

Every  food  cell  is  exploded,  so  you  see  an  airy,  toasted  morsel  as  flimsy 
as  a  snowflake. 

Puffed  Rice  is  whole  rice  puffed  in  like  way.  Puffed  Corn  is  broken 
corn  puffed  to  raindrop  size. 

The  texture  is  enticing,  the  flavor  is  like  nuts.  The  airy  granules  seem 
to  melt  away. 

But  think  what  they  are 

But  these  delightful  bits  are  grain  foods,  fitted  for  digestion  as  grains 
never  were  before.  Float  the  Puffed  Wheat  grains  in  milk  and  you  have 
the  greatest  food  in  existence. 

Serve  with  cream  and  sugar,  mix  with  fruit.  Douse  with  melted  butter 
for  hungry-hour  delights.     Use  like  nut-meats  on  ice  cream. 

In  all  ways  these  Puffed  Grains  are  like  flavory  confections,  yet  they 
are  supreme  foods. 

Millions  now  enjoy  them.  Serve  all  three  in  all  the  ways  you  can. 
Xo  other  grain   food  can  compare  with  them. 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Puffed 
Rice 


Puffed 
Corn 


Also  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour 


A   pancake  surprise 

W'e  now  mix  Puffed  Rice  flour  in  an 
ideal  pancake  blend.  It  makes  the  pan- 
cakes fluffy  and  gives  a  nutlike  taste. 
Vou  will  surprise  your  folks  with  the 
finest  pancakes  ever  tasted  when  you 
use  it.  Ask  for  Puffed  Rice  Pancake 
Flour.  It  is  self-raising — simply  add 
milk  or  water. 
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Here  Are  Books — And  Books 


America  at  Work 

Another  series  of  The  Chronicles  of 
America,  published  by  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press,  takes  us  into  the  work- 
shops of  history  and  proves  that  the 
plow  and  hammer  contribute  as  truly 
as  the  rifle  and  the  ballot  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  nation.  The  time  has  gone  by 
when  a  history  could  venture  to  ignore 
the  market  place.  This  is  especially  true 
of  American  history,  where  politics  is 
always  incidental  to  the  main  theme 
of  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
a  continent.  Samuel  P.  Orth  con- 
tributes two  volumes  in  this  field:  The 
Armies  of  Labor,  a  life-history  of  the 
labor  union  movement  in  the  United 
States,  and  Our  Foreigners,  a  study  of 
the  characteristics  of  each  successive 
wave  of  immigration.  Particularly 
worth  noting  is  the  chapter  on 
"Utopias  in  America,"  which  describes 
the  various  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  found  communistic  colonies  in 
the  New  World  by  idealists  from  the 
Old  World.  The  Agrarian  Crusade,  by 
Solon  J.  Buck,  deals  with  the  political 
activities  of  the  class-conscious  farmer 
and  more  especially  with  the  Populist 
party.  Nor  is  the  man  on  top  ignored 
by  the  chroniclers  of  America.  Did  you 
know  that  high  finance  could  be  "his- 
tory" just  as  much  as  high  politics? 
•lohn  Moody  in  The  Masters  of  Capi- 
tal tells  you  just  what  Morgan,  Car- 
negie, Rockefeller,  Frick,  Wall  Street, 
the  railway  combines,  the  trusts,  the 
"dollar  a  year  men"  during  the  war, 
the  insurance  gamblers.  Standard  Oil 
and  the  panic  of  1907  meant  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  This  book 
deals  mainly  with  the  financing  of  in- 
dustry; in  the  field  of  industry  itself, 
Mr.  Moody  has  also  given  us  a  study 
of  The  Railroad  Builders.  This  topic 
leads  naturally  to  that  of  river  naviga- 
tion, of  which  Arthur  B.  Hulbert  has 
given  us  a  study  in  The  Paths  of  In- 
land Commerce. 

Other  recently  publiohed  volumes  in 
the  Chronicles  of  America  series  in- 
clude The  New  South,  by  Holland 
Thompson,  covering  especially  the  in- 
troduction of  manufactures  into  an 
agricultural  section  with  all  the  po- 
litical and  social  results  of  these  eco- 
nomic changes;  The  Fight  for  a  Free 
Sea,  by  Ralph  D.  Paine,  a  vivid  and 
picturesque  narrative  of  the  war  of 
1812,  impartially  chronicling  victories 
and  defeats;  The  Canadian  Dominion, 
a  brief  history  of  our  northern  neigh- 
bor by  Oscar  D.  Skelton;  and  Constance 
Lindsay  Skinner's  romantic  story  of 
the  first  explorations  in  the  far  north- 
west by  The  Adventurers  of  Oregon. 
Not  one  volume  of  the  series  as  yet  pub- 
lished has  found  it  necessary  to  sac- 
rifice interest  to  accuracy. 

The  Armies  of  Labor,  by  Samuel  P.  Orth.  Our 
Foreignera,  by  Samuel  P.  Orth.  The  Agrarian 
Crusade,  by  Solon  J.  Buck.  The  Masters  of 
Capital,  by  John  Moody.  The  Railroad  Build- 
ers, by  John  Moody.  The  Paths  of  Inland 
Commerce,  by  Arthur  B.  Hulbert.  The  New 
South,  by  Holland  Thompson.  The  Fight  for 
a  Free  Sea,  by  Ralph  D.  Paine.  The  Canadian 
Dominion,  by  Oscar  D.  Skelton.  The  Adven- 
turers of  Oregon,  by  Constance  Lindsay  Skin- 
ner.   YaJe    University    Pr&s. 
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Mme.  Magdeleine  Marx,  the  author  of 
"Woman."  "To  me  the  originality  of  this 
book,"  says  Stefan  Zweig,  "resides  in  the 
fact  that  it  describes  a  perfectly  normal 
case,  a  form  of  life  that  is  undoubtedly 
the  true  feminine  form,  and  describes  it 
with  a  frankness  and  a  beauty  that  make 
the  natural  as  lovely  as  a  discovery.  .  .  . 
I  am  sure  I  am  not  detracting  from  this 
book  if  I  say  that  nothing  about  it  sur- 
prizes me  except  that  it  could  have  been 
written.  It  is  all  truth.  .  .  .  Behind 
the  human  figure  of  the  woman  in  it  you 
see  the  whole  of  feminine  humanity  and 
the  eternal  lot  of  womanhood." 

Woman 

This  is  a  generation  of  revolt.  Life 
holds  such  marvelous  opportunities, 
there  are  such  wonderful  things  to  say, 
if  we  could  only  hold  up  our  hand  as 
a  traffic  policeman  does  and  stop  the 
industrial  machine  before  it  bore  down 
upon  us  and  made  us  into  pavement  or 
having  passed,  "stopped  our  mouths 
with  dust."  Many  young  men  have 
dared  to  voice  revolt  at  lack  of  self- 
realization  or  loss  of  beauty,  Sassoon 
in  his  war  verse,  Barbellion  in  "His 
Journal  of  a  Disappointed  Man,"  but 
it  has  taken  a  woman,  a  French  one 
at  that,  to  tell  us  something  of  what 
the  gentler  sex  has  to  say.  And  being  a 
French  woman,  what  she  tells  us  is  of 
love. 

For  Mme.  Magdeleine  Marx's  anony- 
mous heroine  in  her  book.  Woman, 
knows  the  needs  of  her  nature  and  is 
courageous — or  selfish — enough  to  de- 
mand their  fulfilment.  "Listen.  I  have 
been  thinking.  Don't  let  us  part  again. 
Never.  It  is  I  who  am  asking  you.  Let 
us  live  together.  ...  I  cannot  say 
anything  else,  that  sums  up  every- 
thing, it  is  everything,  to  live  togeth- 
er," she  says  in  a  proposal  that  is  in 
keeping  with  the  truth  that  a  woman 
really  does  the  wooing  but  out  of  joint 
with  the  custom,  which  at  least  puts 
the  words  into  the  man's  mouth. 

They  are  married.  The  unknown 
heroine  goes  on  working.  "In  our 
times,"  she  says,  "no  woman  has  a 
right  to  live  under  the  shelter  of  a 
man's  labor.  The  woman  who  dares  to 
accept  such  shelter  should  abdicate  and 
commit  her  dignity  to  the  hands  that 
are  productive.  She  should  consent  to 
her  dethronement  and  take  the  conde- 
scending love  that  is  fed  to  the  weaker 


without  complaining."  There  is  a 
child.  And  eventually — there  is  anoth- 
er man.  Of  course,  she  loves  him.  And 
likewise  of  course  she  tells  her  hus- 
band, whose  "cheeks  are  ashen,  whose 
eyes  are  quite  wet,"  who  is  hurt,  but 
who  is  big  enough  to  know  that  if  she 
really  cares,  she  will  come  back,  and  if 
she  doesn't,  there  is  no  need  of  re- 
belling, anyway.  She  does  come  back. 
But  in  giving  her  reasons  for  so  doing, 
as  in  giving  her  reasons  for  going,  she 
is  a  bit  too  selfish,  too  much  of  an  ego- 
worshipper,  to  be  quite  fair  to  the  other 
person.  Both  men  go  to  the  war,  how- 
ever, and  are  killed,  so  that  she,  in 
turn,  suffers  thru  separation,  the  sep- 
aration of  death. 

Thruout  the  entire  book,  however, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Mme.  Marx's 
heroine  feels  deeply  and  that  Mme. 
Marx  herself  has  succeeded  in  setting 
down  in  a  fragmentary  but  quite  clear 
manner  the  essence  of  that  feeling  and 
the  mental  reflections  caused  by  it.  As 
she  says,  "What  matters  is  not  the  de- 
lirium in  which  two  people  lose  them- 
selves, but  the  truth  they  discover." 
Doubtless  Mme.  Marx's  truth  will  pain 
many  people,  despite  the  fact  that  it 
has  won  great  praise  from  such  Euro- 
pean liberals  as  Romain  Rolland,  Bar- 
busse  and  Stefan  Zweig. 

Woman,  by  Magdeleine  Marx.  Thomas  Seltzer. 

The  All- American  Poets 

"The  most  poetic  period  in  native 
literature"  is  Louis  Untermeyer's  esti- 
mate of  the  last  few  decades  in  these 
United  States,  and  to  prove  this  point 
he  has  gathered  into  a  peculiarly  at- 
tractive small  blue  volume  examples 
of  Modern  American  Poetry  ranging 
from  Emily  Dickinson  to  Stephen  Benet. 
It  is  a  comprehensive  and  unusually 
satisfying  collection,  including  almost 
all  of  the  poems  you  would  have  picked 
out  yourself — the  test  of  perfection  in 
any  anthology.  To  any  one  who  doubts 
the  existence  of  American  verse  as 
distinct  from  British  it  will  be  illumin- 
ating. It  would  be  a  first  class  book 
to  give  to  a  foreigner  sincerely  curious 
to  know  something  of  that  spirit  of 
America  we  talk  so  much  about,  for  the 
spirit  really  exists  between  those  two 
blue  covers. 

Louis  Untermeyer  has  done  another 
thing  which  it  is  harder  to  understand, 
to  wit  Including  Horace  which  is,  he 
says,  "an  effort  to  suggest,  through  the 
veil  of  parody,  how  certain  other  poets 
would  have  used  Horatian  subjects." 
He  presents  "Integer  vitae"  as  it  might 
have  been  written  by  Robert  Browning, 
Amy  Lowell,  Irving  Berlin  and  others. 
It  is  an  amusing  performance  with 
an  immense  deal  of  skill  and  labor 
behind  it  but  it  leaves  you  with  the 
same,  well,  what  of  it  feeling  that  you 
have  after  watching  a  man  on  a  tight 
rope. 

If  Modern  American  Poetry  excites, 
as  it  undoubtedly  will,  a  desire  for  a 
wider  knowledge  of  the  field  there  are 
a  number  of  recent  volumes  which  will 
interest  you. 
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In  Edgar  Lee  Masters'  Starred  Rock 
there  is  little  music  but  much  foot!  for 
thoupfht,  thoujrht  on  man  ami  America 
and  hypocrisy  and  a  jrood  many  other 
things  worth  thinking  about  even 
thoujrh  you  do  not  in  the  least  afri'cc 
with    the   poet's  point  of  view. 

In  Arthur  Guiterman's  IhiUads  of 
Old  New  York  a  doliirhtful  idea  is 
somewhat  disappointinsily  worked  out. 
He  has  found  antl  dujj  up  and  invented 
legends  of  old  IManhattan  in  its  Dutch, 
English  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
periods  and  has  woven  them  into  bal- 
lads with  interludes  of  various  form 
between. 

.■\mong  the  poets  whom  Mr.  Unter- 
meyer  might  have  included  in  his 
anthology,  and  didn't,  is  Mary  Carolyn 
Davies.  Youth  is  her  greatest  asset 
and  her  greatest  joy,  her  poetry  is 
spilling  over  with  it;  but  youth  does 
not  exclude  technique  in  which  she  is 
very  skilful.  Though  she  does  some 
elaborate  things  well  she  is  at  her  best 
in  simple  little  eight  line  verses,  like 
"The  Door:" 

The  littlest  door,   tho  innor  door, 
I  swing  it  wide. 

Now  in  my  heart  there  is  no  more 
To  hide.' 

The    farthest    door — tho   latch    at   last 
Is  lifted  :  see. 

I   kept  the  little  fortress  fast. 
— Be  good  to  me. 

Her  poetry  is  astonishingly  intimate, 
the  revelation  apparently  of  the  inner- 
most depths  of  her  soul  which  makes 
it  peculiarly  poignant  and  effective,  but 
also  leaves  you  with  a  devout  thankful- 
ness that  you  are  not  her  best  friend. 

A  poet  as  reserved  as  Mary  Carolyn 
Davies  is  confiding  is  George  O'Neil, 
who  is  also  very  young.  "Always,"  as 
Zoe  Akins  say  in  her  enthusiastic  in- 
troduction to  The  Cobbler  iii  WilIo7v 
Street,  "his  is  the  composed  statement 
of  the  artist — never  the  disconcerted 
and  disconcerting  struggle  merely  of  a 
personality  recording  itself."  Which 
does  not  mean  for  a  moment  that  the 
writer  is  unstirred  by  emotion  or  that 
he  leaves  his  reader  so.  The  emotion 
is  quiet  but  very  sweet  and  tender  and 
there  is  a  fascinating  originality  in  his 
turns  of  thought  and  phrase: 
April  brings  her  violets — 
Introspoftive    little    things    that    hide    in 

leaves ; 
And  nuns — do  you  ever  think  of  violets  as 
nuns? 

To  Isap  from  youth  to  age  we  have 
Marjorie  Allen  Seiffert  boldly  labeling 
her  book  of  poems,  .4  Woman  of  Thirty, 
and  of  course,  consequently,  the  poems 
are  sophisticated  and  a  little  cynical. 
She  writes  free  verse  naturally,  unaf- 
fectedly and  effectively.  It  is  clear  cut 
verse,  most  of  it,  a  little  hard,  wrought 
in  metals,  like  her  "Japanese  Vase": 
Five  harsh,  black   birds  in   shining  bronze 

come  crying 
Into  a  silver  sky. 
Piercing  and  jubilant  is  the  shape  of  their 

flying. 
Their  beaks  are  pointed   with  delight. 
Curved  sharply  with  desire. 
The  passionate  direction   of  their  flight, 
r'lear  and  high. 
Stretches   their   bodies   taut  like  humming 

wire. 


The  Irish  Case 

Before  the  Court  of  Public 
Opinion 

P.  WHITWELL  WILSON 

C'    W>    t-nn  rcconiraeiul  this  book 
's  .•ItMiny  tli.i    uost  8iui'imt  and 
convinciiis  of  all   tl>e  testimony  that 
bos  uoen  riven." — Xfiv  Yorl:  (i/ube. 
Illustrated.    Net  $1.25 


Fundamentals 
of  Prosperity 

ROGER  W.   BABSON 

^  'llif  I'r.'Hiil.Mil  of  liabson'e  Slatift- 
^1,  ti<:il  OiKiinizalionliaHan  onviablu 
reputation  .V.  :>.  keen  observer  of  faota 
and  conilitions.  A  book  worth  mum/ 
Uiites  (7.V  cust  I  Net  $  1 .00 
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^^  Shall  a  Man  Live  Again 

The  Passion  for  Life 

JOSKPJl   HOCKING'S   GKKATKST  NOVKL 

"One  of  the  finpsst,  most  sifj-nifieant  .iiid  most  absorbing:  r-.tories  of  tli*-  prreat  cataclysm  that 
bronprht  sorrow  aud  suffering  to  most  all  ot  the  world.'" — Pitt^hnriih  Chronicle-Telegraph. 
A  Romance  of  the  Strongest  Human  Desire.    With  Colored  Jacket. 

Cloth,  $1.75 

CHINA;  the  Mysterious  and  Marvellous 

By  VICTOIl   MUllDOCK,    Editor,  Journalist,  Congressman 

Out  if  the  innermost  reg-ions  of  the  "  Celestial  Kingdom,"  now  a  republic,  Mr.  Murdock  haa 
found  material  that  is  not  included  in  the  usual  "  g-h-be-trotter's  "  book  about  China.   A  nota- 
ble Yolume  on  China  which  will  scarcely  be  laid  down  until  the  last  page  is  reached. 
Ulustrated.   Net  $3.50 

"Pussyfoot"  Johnson 

By  P.  A.  Mckenzie,  author  of  "Korea's  Fight  for  Freedom" 

"  It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  passajife  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment  without  a  knowledg-e  of  Mr.  Johnson's  career — a  sportsn)an  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  who  has  won  the  respect  of  his  enemies  in  England  and  America." — The 
Outlook.  12mo.    Cloth,  Net  $1.50 

With  Grenfell  on  the  Labrador 

By  FULLER  L.   WALDO,   Philadelphia  "Public  Ledger" 

An  exceptionally  full  and  deepljr  interesting  account,  not  only  of  Dr.  Grenfell's  work, 

but    oi:   the   quaint,  outlandish  ways    of  the  people  of  Newfoundland  and  The 

Labrador.  Net  $  1 .  50 


Reminiscences 
of  Daniel  Bliss 

Fir^.  President  of  the  Syrian 
Ftolestant  College,  Syria 
VHssiomrj  mi  Edncatof.  By  Bis  Eldest  Son 
^T  -iTio  story  of  early  days  ;  As  mis- 
^i,  sionarv  in  the  Lebanon ;  Crea- 
tion 01  tho  Syiian  Protestant  College, 
etc.,  etc.   Illustrated.   ,    Net  $2.25 


Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company 


REVELLS 

Book5 


New  York.  1S8  Fifth  Ave. 
Chicago,  17  N.  Wabash  Ave. 


The  Dawn  of  a 
New  Era  in  Syria 

By  MARGARET   McGILVARY 

IJBeirut  Chapter,  Red  Cross) 
^T  A  deeply  interesting  account  of 
^i»  what  happened  in  Syria  durinff 
the  oaat  five  years.  A  book  possessing 
historical,  missionary  and  political  sig- 
uiflcance  of  more  than  ordinary  value. 
Illustrated.    $2.50 


Stop  the  Leaks  That  Keep  You  Poor 

Saving  money  is  hard  work  until  you  get  the  secret.  No  matter  how 
large  or  how  small  your  income  you  will  never  save  as  much  as  you  should 
until  you  get  the  knack. 

If  the  average  business  were  operated  on  the  haphazard  basis  on  which 
our  household  finances  are  run,  there  would  be  fifty  times  as  many  bankrupts. 
The  truth,  whether  we  admit  it  or  not,  is  that  very  few  families  know  where 
their  money  goes.  At  the  end  of  each  year  we  find  ourselves  little  better  ofif, 
if  any,  than  at  the  beginning.  We  have  earned  $8oo  or  $1,500  or  $5,000,  yet 
practically  all  has  been  spent — and  the  pitiful  part  of  it  is  we  have  nothing  to 
show  for  it! 

New  Method  Makes  Saving  a  Pleasure  Instead  of  a  Hardship 

If  you  are  interested,  write  for  free  booklet  called  "How  We  Stopped  the 
Leaks  That  Kept  Us  Poor." 
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To  be  read  Now 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE 
NEW  FREEDOM 

James  M.  Beck 

The  author  of  THE  EVIDENCE  IN 
THE  CASE  turns  his  penetrating 
satire  on  Wilsonism;  a  fearless  esti- 
mate of  the  President,  his  policies, 
his  character.  There  are  several 
especially  dramatic  chapters  writ- 
ten in  the  form  of  imaginaryconver- 
sations  between  Wilson,  Clemenceau, 
Lloyd  George,  Orlando  and  Baron 
Makino  at  the  Peace  Conference. 

INTIMATE  PAGES  OF 
MEXICAN  HISTORY 

Edith  O'ahaughnessy 

Author  of  A  DIPLOMAT'S  WIFE  IN  MEXICO 

At  last  a  book  by  someone  who  can 
speak  with  authority  on  that  puzzle 
which  is  Mexico;  an  intimate  por- 
trayal of  its  traits,  principles,  per- 
sonalities. 

AMERICAN  WORLD 
POLICIES 

David  Jayne  Hill 

An  admirably  clear  and  convincing 
discussion  of  the  whole  problem  of 
the  League  and  the  Peace  Treaty 
by  the  author,  of  AMERICANISM 
—WHAT  IS  IT? 

OUR  ECONOMIC  AND 
OTHER  PROBLEMS 

Otto  H.  Kahn 

"An  expert  of  international  repute 
— with  the  keen  analysis  of  the 
trained  financier  and  the  skilled 
economist,  he  pitilessly  exposes  the 
great  existing  evils  of  our  eco- 
nomic system.  But  he  does  more 
than  this — he  suggests  their  rem- 
edy." 

DEMOCRACY  AND 
IDEALS;  A  Definition 

Professor  John  Erskine 

Here  is  a  definition,  clear  and  in- 
spiring, of  national  ideals  and  the 
method  by  which  they  are  to  be 
realized. 

At  All  Booksellers 

GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY 
Publishers  New  York 


Talk  Convincingly — 

and  the  World   Is  At 

Your  Feet 

WHY  can  one  man  sell  where 
another  fails?  Why  can  one 
man  get  the  sought-after  job 
when  another,  better  qualified,  is 
turned  down?  Why  does  every- 
one "believe  in"  one  man  and 
have  no  confidence  in  another, 
who  really  has  as  much  ability? 
The  thing  that  counts  is  not  only 
what  you  say  but  how  you  say 
it. 

If  you  are  interested,  write  for 
free  booklet  called  "The  Secret 
of  Being  a  Convincing  Talker — 
How  I  Learned  it  in  One  Even- 
ing." 
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The   cold    wind    blows    into    angry    patterns 

the  jet-bright 
Feathers   of   their  wings. 
Their     claws     curl     lo^osely,     safely,     about 

uotliingnpss. 
They    flasp   no   things. 

The  rest  has  an  unfortunate  echo  of 
Keats. 

Tertius  Van  Dyke  writes  poetry  in 
the  manner  of  his  father,  but  not  quite 
so  well.  The  Songs  of  Seeking  and 
Finding  are  unfortunately  well  named; 
in  the  midst  of  a  good  deal  of  obvious 
morality  and  many  poetic  commonplaces 
there  are  flashing  bits  of  real  original- 
ity and  song. 

Modern  American  Poetry,  by  Louis  Untei- 
meyer.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe.  Including 
Horace,  by  Louis  Untermeyer.  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Howe.  Starved  Rock,  by  Edgar  Lee 
Masters.  MacMillan  Co.  Ballads  of  Old  New 
York,  by  Arthur  Guiterman.  Harper  &  Bros. 
Ynnth  Riding,  by  Mary  Carolyn  Davies. 
Macmillan  Co.  The  Cobbler  in  Willow  Street, 
by  George  O'Neil.  Boni  &.  Liveright.  A 
Woman  of  Thirty,  by  Marjorie  Allen  SeifFert. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf.  Songs  of  Seeking  and  Find- 
ing, by  Tertius  Van  Dyke.  Chaj-les  Scribner's 
Sons. 


Wide  World 

G.  K.   Chesterton   since   his   recent   illness 
has   been  traveling   in  Palestine 

Chesterton,  Meet  Ireland 

Mr.  Gilbert  Keith  Chesterton,  who 
has  often  in  the  past  written  enthusi- 
astically about  John  Bull's  other  island, 
visited  that  country  in  the  later  days 
of  the  Great  War  and  has  given  us  his 
h-ish  Impressions  as  the  fruit  of  his 
sojourn.  Altho  the  most  patriotic  of 
Englishmen,  Chesterton  found  Ireland 
nearer  to  his  social  ideal  than  Eng-. 
land,  for  iji  Ireland  there  was  an  agri- 
cultural civilization  based  on  religion, 
family  and  peasant  proprietorship. 
These  are  the  things  he  loves  as  rnuch 
as  he  detests  their  opposites  in  Eng- 
land— agnosticism.  Socialism.  Indus-, 
trialism  and  the  landed  aristocracy. 
He  supports  Home  Rule,  tho  not  Sinn 
Fein,  and  has  little  use  for  Protestant 
Ulster.  At  this  point  the  reviewer 
steps  aside  to  let  Mr.  Chesterton 
speak  for  himself: 

Pi'operty,  when  prop(M-ly  (listrlhuted,  is 
the  i)()etry  of  the  average  man. 

Half  the  ease  for  Home  Rule  was  that 
Ireland  could  not  be  trusted  to  the  English 
Home  Rulers. 

\t  is  where  pro])erty  is  well  distributed 
that  it  will  be  well  defend(>d. 

In  Ireland  a  man  can-ies  tho  family 
mansion  about  with  him  like  a  snail  ;  and 
his  father's  ghost  follows  him  like  a 
shadow. 


The  Allies  were  more  right  than  they 
realized.  Nay,  they  hardly  had  a  right  to 
l)e  so  right  as  they  were.  The  modern 
I'abylon  of  capitalistic  states  was  hardly 
worthy  to  go  on  such  a  crusade  against  the 
heathen ;  as  perhaps  decadent  Byzantium 
was  hardly  worthy  to  defend  the  Cross 
against  the  Crescent. 

There  is  too  much  separatism  in  Ire- 
land. I  do  not  speak  of  separation  from 
lOngland ;  which  happened  long  ago  in  the 
only  serious  sense,  and  is  a  condition  to 
b<'  assumed,  not  a  conclusion  to  be  avoid- 
ed. Nor  do  I  mean  separation  from  a  fed- 
eration of  free  states  unfortunately  known 
as  the  British  Empire ;  for  that  is  a  con- 
<lusion  that  could  still  be  avoided  with  a 
little  common  sense  and  common  honesty 
in  our  own  politics.  I  mean  separation  from 
Europe,  from  the  conmion  Christian  civili- 
zation. .  .  .  This  is  the  deep  and  real 
rea.son  wliy  their  alienation  from  the  Allied 
cause  was  a  disaster  for  their  own  national 
cause. 

Irish    Impressions,    by    Gilbert    K.    Chesterton. 
John    Lane    Co. 

The  Schoolboy  Speaks 

Education  just  at  present  is  having 
double  innings.  It  is  being  pushed  for- 
ward as  the  panacea  for  all  ills,  social, 
political,  international,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  being  attacked  with  peculiar 
vehemence  by  those  who  are  supposed 
to  be  administering  it,  and  particularly 
by  those  who,  supposing  that  they  had 
received  it,  now  feel  themselves  cheat- 
ed. They  do  not  as  a  general  rule,  how- 
ever, vent  their  wrath  in  print  until 
their  school  days  are  many  years  be- 
hind them,  so  it  is  particularly  inter- 
esting to  find  a  well  constructed  story 
of  school  life  written  by  an  English  lad 
of  seventeen.  Our  school  system  lacks 
some  of  the  faults,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  virtues,  of  its  English  progenitor, 
but  wherever  a  group  of  boys  is  gath- 
ered together  certain  similar  problems 
are  bound  to  arise. 

Alec  Waugh's  The  Loom  of  Yotith  is 
a  story  of  one  boy's  progress  thru  a 
typical  English  public  school.  Its  cen- 
tral theme  is  the  harm  wrought  by  the 
deification  of  athletics,  and  it  is  in- 
spired by  a  desire  to  tell  the  world  the 
real  truth  of  the  situation.  There  are 
very  definite  signs  of  youth  in  the  mi- 
nuteness of  detail  in  all  matters  and 
in  the  exhaustive  descriptions  of  cricket 
and  football  matches,  but  the  writing 
on  the  whole  is  astonishingly  mature, 
and  the  various  boys  and  masters  who 
figure  in  the  story  stand  out  definitely 
and  clearly.  One  cannot  help  being  curi- 
ous to  know  what  the  author  will  try 
his  hand  at  next. 

The  Loom    of   Youth,   by   .'\lec   Waugh.    George 
H.    Doran    Co. 

Real  Wild  West  Stories 

The  Killer,  the  first  story  in  Stewart 
Edward  White's  new  book,  is  crammed 
with  action,  exciting,  unexpected,  mys- 
terious; in  the  last  story,  "The  Ranch," 
nothing  happens  at  all  and  yet  the 
chances  are  that  you  will  read  them 
both  with  interest  and  joy.  The  moral 
of  which  of  course  is  that  the  im- 
portant thing  about  a  tale  is  the  way 
you  tell  it.  Mr.  White  paints  the  west, 
the  real  wild  and  woolly  west  of  cow- 
boys and  bucking  bronchos,  with  all  the 
color,   and    the   truth,   with   which    the 
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movies  are  obliged  to  dispense.  He 
uses  the  same  skill  in  ilescription  that 
he  uses  in  the  construction  of  rattlinji- 
good    plots.    There    are    several    other 


The  waters  around  the  British  Isles  were 
thick  with  submarines  during  the  war. 
if  one  is  to  judge  from  this  reproduction 
of  a  daily  chart  compiled  at  Admiral 
Sims's  headquarters  in  London.  Informa- 
tion about  the  positions  of  submarines, 
as  well  as  a  great  deal  other  data  on  the 
operations  of  the  American  navy  in 
Europe,  is  given  in  Jolin  Langdon  Leigh- 
ton's  "Simsadus:  London."  a  title  taken 
from  the  cable  address  of  the  American 
Navy  in  Europe,  which  means  "Sims — Ad- 
miral— U.  S."  "The  presence  and  exact 
position  of  the  majority  of  submarines  at 
sea  was  learned  every  niglit  by  an  elaborate 
system  of  radio  stations  along  the  coast," 
Ensign  Leighton  says.  "It  was  the  custom 
of  submarines  to  communicate  with  their 
headquarters  in  German>  almost  nighth 
by  wireless.  .  .  .  Every  time  a  sub- 
marine wirelessed  to  Germany,  English 
radio  stations  would  pick  up  the  message. 
The  wireless  instruments  at  the  stations 
were  equipped  witli  an  apparatus  known 
as  a  radio-direction-finder  by  which  the 
direction  or  bearing  of  the  origin  of  the 
message  could  be  determined  to  a  frac- 
tion of  a  degree.  ...  In  order  to  illus- 
trate how  the  submarine's  position  was 
then  determined,  let  us  take  an  imaginary 
example,  tireless  stations  at  Land's  End. 
Milford  Haven,  and  Queenstown  have  all 
sent  telegram?  to  the  Admiralty  stating 
that  a  submarine  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
communicated  with  Berlin,  and  that  this 
submarine  was  in  a  po>ition  bearing  due 
West  from  Lanil's  End.  Southwest  from 
Milford  Haven  and  due  South  from 
Queenstown ;  these  bearings  naturally 
would  be  given  in  degrees  rather  than  in 
terms  of  West  and  Southwest.  When  this 
information  was  received  by  the  Admir- 
alty, the  officers  there  on  duty  would  draw 
lines  West  from  Land's  End,  Southwest 
from  Milford  Haven,  and  due  South  from 
Queenstown,  and  where  those  lines  crossed, 
there  would  be  the  submarine.  .  .  .  .\s 
soon  as  the  position  of  each  submarine 
had  been  worked  out  on  the  "harts,  such 
information  %vas  sent  to  the  different  bases 
or  wirelessed  to  those  ships  to  which  the 
information  might  be  of  use.  The  Admir- 
alty took  the  greatest  care  that  this  meth- 
od of  locating  submarines  should  not  be 
discovered  by  the  enemy,  for  the  authori- 
ties regarded  it  as  the  greatest  secret  in 
their  possession;  and  there  is  no  eNidence 
to  show  that  the  Germans  ever  did  dis- 
cover it" 


irood  things  in  the  hook  hp.<;i(le  those 
already  nuntioned,  in  particular  an  ac- 
count of  motoring  over  the  .Arizona 
desert  in  a  tin  car  driven  by  a  cow- 
boy. 

The   Killer,  by  Stewart    Kthvanl  White.  Double- 
day.   Paste  &   Co. 

France  and  Ourselves 

Really  good  books  about  France  are 
all  too  few  and  most  of  those  we  have 
deal  with  the  spirit  of  the  people,  their 
manners  and  customs  rather  than  their 
politics.  Of  these  the  average  Ameri- 
can knows  little  and  ought  to  know 
much,  so  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons's 
France  and  Ourselves  is  particularly 
welcome.  The  book  is  a  collection  of 
articles,  many  of  which  have  appeared 
in  magazine  form,  written  by  a  clear 
thinking  journalist  who  thoroly  un- 
derstands the  French  attitude  and  un- 
derstands also  the  points  at  which  it 
needs  to  be  explained  to  an  American. 
The  articles  deal  with  the  Reconstruc- 
tion of  Northern  France,  the  French 
Attitude  Toward  Peace,  The  Industrial 
Effort  of  France  During  the  War,  How 
We  Can  Help  France,  and  similar 
questions. 

France     and     Ourselvex.     by     Herbert     .Adams 
Gibbons.    Century    Co. 

All  Over  the  Place 

The  Great  War  has  compelled  the 
rewriting  of  books  on  every  nation. 
Not  only  are  new  and  rejuvenated 
peoples  to  be  introduced,  but  old  ac- 
quaintances have  been  so  altered  by 
five  years  of  war  and  revolution  that 
we  can  barely  recognize  them.  This 
note  of  necessary  reintroduction  is 
struck  in  Neiv  Italy,  by  Helen  Zim- 
mern  and  Antonio  Agresti,  which  em- 
phasizes the  recent  industrial  devel- 
opment of  Italy  and  the  recent  orien- 
tations of  its  foreign  and  domestic 
policy.  For  the  necessary  background 
and  complement  of  this  brief  study  of 
contemporary  conditions  in  Italy,  .Janet 
Penrose  Trevelyan  has  painted  a  broad 
canvas  of  Italian  history  from  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 
union  of  Italy  in  1870  in  A  Short  His- 
tory of  the  Italian  People. 

The  Neiv  Germany  is  depicted  with 
great  sympathy  by  George  Young,  a 
British  diplomatist  of  liberal  tend- 
encies who  visited  Germany  during  the 
months  of  revolution.  The  appendix 
gives  the  full  English  text  of  the  ad- 
mirable new  constitution  which  Ger- 
man liberalism  has  at  last  achieved. 
Germany  After  the  Armistice,  by  Lieu- 
tenant Maurice  Berger  of  the  Belgian 
army,  consists  mainly  of  interviews 
with  German  diplomats,  politicians, 
radical  leaders,  financiers,  generals 
and  journalists.  No  better  account  has 
appeared  of  the  individuals  who  are 
directing  the  destinies  of  the  young  re- 
public. Count  Ottokar  Czernin's  study 
of  the  downfall  of  Austria-Hungary 
In  the  World  War  is  interesting  not 
only  because  of  the  historic  events 
which  are  related  and  the  vital  part 
which,  the  former  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  played  in  them,  but  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  good-natured  spirit  shown 
by    this    representative    of    a    defeated 
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Gilbert  Parker's 

first  full-length  novel 
in  four  years 

NO  DEFENCE 

4  Illustrations  by  C.  D.  Williams.    $2  net 

Not  only  has  Sir  Gilbert  written  again 
a  thrilling  Parker  romance-adventure, 
with  its  high  lights  and  deep  shades,  its 
warm  and  human  love  episodes,  its 
problems  of  universal  appeal,  its  ab- 
sorbing interplay  of  soul  upon  soul,  but 
in  addition,  with  penetrating  insight 
and  great  artistry,  the  author  has  con- 
trasted the  Irish  and  English  tempera- 
ments in  many  deft  and  tragi-humorous 
scenes.  The  plot  is  irresistibly  dramatic 
from  the  meeting  of  the  two  lovers  in 
Ireland  until  the  final  scene  on  the 
island  of  Jamaica.  "No  Defence"  will 
take  high  place  among  the  really  great 
romances. 

SEEING  THE 
FAR  WEST 

By  John  T.  Faris,  author  of  "Seeitig 
Pennsylvania,"  etc.  Here  is  not  only  a 
wonderful  panorama  in  text,  with  113  il- 
lustrations and  2  maps,  of  the  scenic 
glories  of  the  States  from  the  Rockies 
to  the  Pacific,  but  also  an  intensely  in- 
teresting narrative  overflowing  with 
personal  observations  and  bits  of  his- 
tory and  romance,  making  it  a  particu- 
larly entertaining  volume  for  both  trav- 
elers and  general  readers.  Almost  every 
spot  of  beauty  and  interest  is  described 
■ — the  unknown  regions  as  well  as  those 
already  familiar.  This  is  the  most  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  volume  on  the 
territory  covered.     $6.00  net. 

ANNE 

By  Ol(;a  Hartlf.y.  An  original  and  wholly  de- 
lightful stoi-y.  A  comedy  with  just  that  touch  of 
sadne.ss  that  brings  laughter  near  to  tears.  Anne, 
butterfly  like,  flits  through  life  and  leads  the 
reader  into  many  thrilling,  humorous,  and  some- 
times tragic,  scenes ;  yet  Anne  is  finer  than  her 
friends  suspect.  Deep  trouble  leads  her  to  great 
happiness  in  the  final  dramatic  act  in  her  life. 
$1.90    net. 

A   Sheaf  of  Good  Books 

The  new  sixth  edition  of  PENNELLS'  "LIFE  OF 
WHISTLER,"  just  published,  comes  as  practical- 
ly a  new  book.  It  has  been  revised  and  contains 
new  material  and  new  illustrations.  Profusely  il- 
lustrated, octavo,  $6.50  net.  "MRS.  WILSON'S 
COOK  BOOK"  suits  every  purse.  Menus  of  the 
simplest  to  the  most  elaborate  can  be  prepared 
from  the  hundreds  of  new  recipes.  Women  will 
appreciate  the  author's  new  method  of  present- 
ing them.  %->.M  nit.  "THE  CHARM  OF  FINE 
MANNERS,"  by  Mrs.  Starrett,  will  be  a  great 
boon  to  fathers  and  mothers.  In  a  charming  way 
the  author  writes  about  behavior,  self-culture, 
habits,  conversation,  etc.  $1.00  net.  "THE 
BOOK  OF  COURAGE."  by  Dr.  Faris,  is  not  psy- 
chological medicine  for  neurasthenics,  but  strong, 
wholesome  food  for  the  mental  digestion  of  every 
one.  $1  50  net.  "THE  ORIENT  IN  BIBLE  TIMES," 
by  Professor  Grant,  is  a  wonderful  and  histori- 
cally accurate  panorama  of  the  Oriental  world : 
its  peoples,  civilizations,  and  history.  It  human- 
izes Bible  study.  Thirty  illustrations,  $2.50  net. 
CLOTHING-CHOICE,  CARE.  COST."  by  Mrs. 
Woolman,  fairly  overruns  with  valuable  sugges- 
tions and  information  on  how  to  dress  well  at  a 
cost   within   reason.      Illustrated,    $2.00   net. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS  PHILADELPHIA 
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ARE  YOUR  CHILDREN 
PROPERLY  TRAINED? 

It  has  been  said  that  nine-tenths  of  all 
parents  and  teachers  are  not  qualified  to 
have  the  care  of  children. 

Do  you  properly  understand  the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  child  mind  so  as  to  measure  up 
to  the  great  responsibility  of  rearing  or 
training  children  ? 

Scientific  child  study  has  shown  the  mis- 
takes usually  made  by  parents  and  teachers, 
and  clearly  points  out  the  correct  methods. 
The  correct  training  of  the  child  from  in- 
fancy to  maturity  is  covered  in  a  set  of 
nine  books,  "The  Parent's  Library,"  uni- 
formly bound  in  cloth,  just  out.  Every 
parent  and  teacher  should  have  these  books. 
The  cost  is  negligible,  compared  with  the 
great  issues  involved. 

First  Steps  in  Child  Training,  by  M.  V. 
O'Shea,  Professor  of  Education,  Univ.  of 
Wis.  Covers  Intellectual  Development, 
Health,  Ethics,  Social,  Language,  Dis- 
position,    etc $1.50 

The  Trend  of  the  Teens,  by  M.  V. 
O'Shea.  The  Crucial  Ages;  Boy  Prob- 
lems; Girl  Problems;  the  Tender  Passion; 
Controlling    Bad    Habits;    etc 1.50 

The  Faults  of  Childhood  and  Youth, 
by  M.  V.  O'Shea.  D-structiveness;  Head- 
lessness;  Dullness;  Disobedience;  Nervous- 
ness;    etc 1.50 

Everyday  Problems  in  Child  Training, 
by  M.  V.  O'Shea.  Home  Problems; 
Training  Children  to  Study  Effectively; 
Suggestion  in  Training  the  Young;  the 
Scientific    Era    in    Education;    etc 1.50 

Putting  Young  America  in  Tune,  by 
Henriette  Weber.  When  is  a  Child 
Musical?  When  and  Hovif  to  Begin 
Musical  Training;  Taking  Lessons;  Link- 
ing Up  with  the  School;  Good  Taste; 
etc l.SO 

Home  Guide  to  Good  Reading,  by  David 
Harrison  Stevens,  Univ.  of  Chicago. 
Critical  notes  on  over  900  of  the  best 
books    of    all    ages 1.50 

The  Proper  Feeding  of  Infants,  by 
W.  H.  Galland,  M.  D.  a  thorough  treat- 
ment   of    the   subject 1.50 

Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,  by 
W.  H.  Galland,  M.  D.  Information 
every  mother  must  have  or  fall  short  of 
her     duty     1.50 

Maternity  and  Infant  Care,  by  W.  H. 
Galland,  M.  D.  Conditions  Unfavorable 
to  Pregnancy;  Interruptions  of  Pregnancy; 
Personal  Hygiene;  Care  of  the  New-Born 
Babe;     etc 1.50 

Every  Book  Guaranteed,  and  worth  many 
times  the  cost.  Any  book  or  entire  Library  sent, 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  If  not  satisfactory 
return  in  five  days  and  your  money  will  be 
returned    in    full. 

BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Fully  describes 
hundreds  of  very  useful  and  valuable  books. 
Write   today. 

Drake  Books  are  for  sale  at  all  Book  Stores 

FREDERICK  J.  DRAKE  &  CO..PubIishe>rs 
1020  MICHIGAN  AV.   CHICAGO,  ILL. 

F   /•  DRAKE  &  CO 

1020  Michigan  Av.. Chicago 

Please  send  me   your   Big   Catalog — Free. 
Please    send    me    the    books    marked    above,    for 
which   I    enclose   remittance. 


Name 


Address    

<'ity State. 


and  dismembered  empire.  While  he 
places  much  of  the  blame  for  the  war 
on  the  Allies  and  on  Austria's  too  dom- 
inant partner,  Germany,  he  seems  to 
feel  that  in  any  case  the  Hapsburg 
Empire  was  doomed  to  disintegration: 
"Austria-Hungary's  watch  had  run 
down.  ...  I  believe  today  that  even 
without  the  war  the  fall  of  the  mon- 
archy would  have  happened,  and  that 
the  assassination  in  Serbia  was  the 
■first  sign." 

Turning  to  the  little  nations  which 
have  profited  from  the  peace  we  may 
first  mention  a  general  study  of  Poland 
and  the  Poles,  by  A.  Bruce  Boswell, 
which  deals  with  the  Polish  people  of 
today  and  their  achievements  in  every 
field  of  activity  from  poetry  to  politics. 
From  Serbia  to  Jugoslavia,  by  Gordon 
Gordon-Smith,  is  mainly  a  military 
narrative  of  the  campaigns  in  the 
region  south  of  the  Danube  from  1914 
to  the  end  of  the  Great  War.  Some 
Personal  hnprcssions,  by  Take  Jonescu, 
is  an  interesting  series  of  essays  by 
the  wittiest  and  shrewdest  of  Ru- 
manian statesmen,  a  twentieth  century 
Cavour  whose  political  outlook  is  a 
strange  blend  of  professional  diplo- 
matic cynicism  and  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive principles.  His  account  of  an 
interview  before  the  war  with  the 
Hungarian  statesman  Banffy  is  worth 
quoting: 

He  began  rather  brusquely  by  saying, 
"I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  tell  me  that 
you  don't  want  to  annex  Transylvania." 
"No,"  I  replied,  "I  shall  not  tell  you  that ; 
if  I  did  you  would  not  believe  it,  and  would 
only  think  you  were  dealing  with  a  liar 
or  with  a  man  who  does  not  love  his  coun- 
try. I  want  to  annex  Transylvania,  but  I 
can't  do  it." 

And  then  in  my  turn  I  said  to  him,  "I 
hope  you  are  not  going  to  tell  me  that  you 
don't  wi.sh  to  move  the  frontiers  of  the 
Magyar  state  to  the  Black  Sea."  With  real 
good  temper  Banffy  replied.  "No,  I  won't 
tell  you  that.  I  do  want  to  move  Hungary's 
frontier  to  the  Black  Sea,  but  I  can't  do 
it." 

The  Riddle  of  Nearer  Asia,  a  study 
of  the  conflict  between  Christianity  and 
Islam  in  the  region  of  the  old  Turkish 
Empire,  and  Armenia  and  the  Ar- 
menians, a  national  history  by  Kevork 
Asian,  introduce  us  to  a  resurrection 
of  the  dry  bones  of  the  oldest  human 
civilization. 

The  Mastery  of  the  Far  East,  by 
Arthur  Judson  Brown,  deals  mainly 
with  the  absorption  of  the  ancient 
Korean  Kingdom  by  the  vigorous  Em- 
pire of  Japan.  In  this  limited  field  the 
book  is  exceptionally  full  and  inform- 
ing on  points  of  detail  and  must  also  be 
commended  for  its  fair-minded  atti- 
tude toward  Japanese  imperialism.  It 
does  not  in  the  least  gloss  over  the 
cruelty  and  greed  which  the  Japanese 
have  sometimes  shown  to  their  little 
neighbor,  so  temptingly  weak  and 
inefl[icient,  but  it  does  not  fail  to  give 
full  credit  to  Japan  for  spreading  the 
gospel  of  modernism  and  efficiency 
among  somnolent  and  backward  peo- 
ples. 

Even  South  America,  so  far  from 
the  seat  of  war,  has  been  made  new 
in  the  last  few  years  and  J.  O.  P. 
Bland's  account  of  Men,  Manners  and 


Morals  in  South  America,  tho  ramr 
bling  in  manner  and  somewhat  cynical 
in  tone,  is  an  illuminating  introduction 
to  a  little  understood  part  of  the 
world;  nowhere  less  understood  than 
by  North  Americans. 

The  New  Italy,  by  Helen  Zimmern  and  An- 
tonio Agresti.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe.  A 
Short  History  of  the  Italian  People,  by  Janet 
Penrose  Trevelyan.  Putnam.  The  New  Ger- 
many, by  George  Young.  Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Howe.  Germany  After  the  Armistice,  by 
Lieut.  Maurice  Berger.  Putnam.  In  the  World 
War,  by  Count  Ottokar  Czernin.  Harpers. 
Poland  and  the  Poles,  by  A.  Bruce  Boswell. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  From  Serbia  to  Jugo- 
slavia, by  Gordon  Gordon-Smith.  Putnam. 
Some  Personal  Impressions,  by  Take  Jonescu. 
Stokes.  The  Riddle  of  Nearer  Asia,  by  Basil 
Matthews.  Doran.  Armenia  and  the  Ar- 
menians, by  Kevorak  Asian.  Macmillan.  The 
Mastery  of  the  Far  East,  by  Arthur  Judson 
Brown.  Scribners.  Men,  Manners  and  Morals 
in  South   America,  by   J.    O.    P.    Bland.   Scrib- 


What  Is  SheU  Shock? 

Any  series  of  physical  phenomena 
as,  for  instance,  earthquakes,  storms, 
etc.,  which  are  comparable  in  magni- 
tude to  the  events  of  the  war  would 
probably  precipitate  characteristic 
mental  disorders.  Dr.  Southard  in  this 
encyclopedic  work  on  psychiatry  and 
the  war  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
shell  explosion  as  a  physical  event  in 
the  etiology  of  the  war  neuroses,  but 
finds  that  there  is  little  justification 
for  tiie  creation  of  a  separate  disease 
entity  under  the  term  shell-shock  and 
places  the  majority  of  these  cases  in  ^ 
the   psycho-neurosis  group. 

He  has  aostracted  from  the  psychi- 
atric literature  of  all  the  warring' 
countries  589  case  histories.  A  signifi- 
cant section  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
psycho-therapeutic  measures  in  these 
cases.  The  very  comprehensive  bibli- 
ography includes  over  two  thousand 
titles. 

Shell-shoclt  and  Other  Nenropsychiatrie 
Problems,  by  E.  E.  Southard.  Monograph 
No.  3  of  the  Psychopathic  Department  of 
the  Boston  State  Hospital.  W.  M.  Leonard. 
Boston. 

Books  and  Things  in  General 

The  trouble  with  a  volume  of  good 
essays  is  that  one  lures  you  on  to  an- 
other, you  read  too  many  in  succession 
and  put  the  book  down  a  little  weary 
and  not  quite  so  pleased  with  it  as  you 
were  when  you  began.  Most  novels 
gain  by  being  read  thru  at  a  sitting, 
but  essays  should  lie  about  on  your 
table  to  be  picked  up  at  odd  moments; 
which  is  probably  one  reason  we  read 
so  few  of  them — if  you  leave  a  book 
on  the  table  today  there  is  so  apt  to  be 
a  new  one  on  top  of  it  tomorrow. 

These  reflections  were  induced  by 
three  recent  volumes  of  essays  which 
are  delightful  reading  if  not  taken  in 
large  gulps;  Philip  Littell's  Books  and 
Tilings  and  Solomon  Eagle's  two  series 
of  Books  in  General.  The  first  set  ap- 
peared in  The  New  Republic,  the  sec- 
ond in  The  New  Statestnan,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Solomon  Eagle.  There 
ought  to  be  an  interesting  basis  of 
comparison  between  the  way  an  Ameri- 
can and  an  Englishman  do  the  same 
thing,  but  there  isn't.  If  you  did  not 
know  which  man  belonged  to  which 
nation  you  would  find  it  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  guess.   Possibly  this  is  because 
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Mr.  Littell  is  a  graduate  of  Harvav(i 
Mr.  Squires,  who  recently  left  tlu 
editorship  of  The  Neio  Statesman  u- 
become  editor  of  The  Loudon  Merciiri. 
is  on  the  whole  a  little  more  skilfu 
with  his  pen  than  Mr.  Littell.  he  is 
happier  and  seems  to  have  rather  moro 
use  for  the  world  in  general.  How- 
ever, the  comments  of  both  on  books, 
politics  and  things  in  general  arc 
thoughtful,  amusing  and  suggestive, 
worth  reading  and  thinking  about. 

Ihn'ks    and     Thintju.     by     Philip     Littell.     Hai- 
court.    Hraco    &    Howe.    New     York.    Hooks    n 
General    (First   and   Second   Series),   by   J.    ( 
Squires.   Alfred    A.    Knopf. 

Militant  Culture 

Professor  John  Erskine  of  Columbia 
University,  and  during  the  war  educa- 
tional director  of  the  A.  E.  F.  Univer- 
sity at  Baune,  has  collected  a  number 
of  recent  addresses  under  the  title. 
Democracy  and  Ideals.  The  wholesome 
and  democratic  spirit  of  modern  schol- 
arship is  well  illustrated  in  the  follow 
ing  passage: 

If  tht'  university  should  be  thrown  open 
to  the  world — if.  for  exanu)le.  we  allowed 
in  our  classrooms  any  who  desired  to  en- 
ter, there  might  at  first  be  embarrassment 
and  confusion,  but  there  would  be  no  vul- 
garization of  any  scholarship  that  is  really 
on  the  frontier  of  truth.  .  .  .  Part  of  our 
ideal  will  be  realized  when  the  university 
says  to  the  community:  "Whatever  you  do, 
whether  for  use  or  for  pleasure,  can  be 
(lone  beautifully.  I  am  here  to  show  you 
the  way.  Whatever  you  do  has  a  meaning 
also.  I  am  here  to  tell  you  what  it  means. 
That  I  am  here  at  all.  after  the  centuries, 
is  a  sign  that  those  long  dead,  who  bade 
me  say  this  to  you,  touched  the  work  of 
their  hour  with  the  enduring  mind." 

Democracy     and     Ideals,     by     John     Erskine. 
Doran. 

The  Real  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Katherine  Mayo's  history  of  the  war 
service  of  "Thut  Damn  Y"  is  one  of 
the  important  chapters  in  a  future 
account  of  America's  war  with  Ger- 
many. The  author  went  to  France,  half 
as  volunteer  war  worker,  half  as  an 
impartial  and  (as  she  admits)  not 
over-friendly  critic  to  find  out  the  real 
truth  of  what  the  Y.  U.  C.  A.  had  done 
in  France.  She  visited  all  the  princi- 
pal leave  areas,  became  acquainted 
with  conditions  at  the  front,  questioned 
headquarters  both  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  the  A.  E.  F.,  and  at  last  was  able 
to  write  the  fullest,  completest  and 
most  interesting  account  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
activities  which  has  yet  appeared.  The 
official  army  reckoning,  here  cited,  is 
that  "the  Y  performed  90  per  cent  of 
all  the  welfare  work  done  overseas." 
That  it  was  frequently  short  of  sup- 
plies is  admitted;  but  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  army  was  able  to  furnish  only 
47  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  space  re- 
quired for  canteen  supplies  and  prom- 
ised in  advance  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for 
its  work.  But  rather  than  give  up  the 
work  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  continued  its 
necessarily  inadequate  service;  unable 
to  give  any  explanation  at  the  time  be- 
cause the  army  forbade  any  statements 
of  tonnage  shortage  to  be  published 
during  the  war  lest  it  encourage  the 


Training  For  Service 


What  science  and  engineer- 
ing have  done  to  develop  the 
mechanical  efficiency  of  the 
telephone,  specialized  training 
has  done  in  the  development 
of  workers. 

Plant  engineers,  linemen, 
directory  clerks,  toll  operators, 
equipment  installers,  electrol- 
ysis engineers,  trouble  hunt- 
ers, line  repairmen,  test  table 
operators,  chief  operators,  con- 
tract agents,  building  engineers, 
line  installers,  exchange  repair- 
men, plant  inspectors,  trouble 
operators,  fundamental  plan 
engineers,  draftsmen,  estimate 
clerks,    exchange    operators. 


spectors,  wire  chiefs,  traffic 
engineers,  galvanometer  men, 
cable  splicers,  facilities  engi- 
neers, surveyors,  information 
operators,  switchboard  install- 
ers, accountants,  testmen,  su- 
pervisors, station  repairmen, 
equipment  engineers,  directory 
operators,  statisticians,  ap- 
praisal engineers,  routing  op- 
erators and  scores  of  other 
skilled  employees  are  specially 
trained  for  the  exacting  work 
of  providing  telephone  service. 
Throughout  all  work  of  tele- 
phone construction  and  opera- 
tion there  is  a  ceaseless  en- 
deavor at  mastery  of  service 
that  makes  for  improvements 
beneficial  to  the  public. 


cable   testmen,   equipment   in- 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  associated   Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 

And  all  directed  toward  Better  Service 
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Germans  to  believe  their  submarine 
campaign  a  success.  In  the  same  way 
it  kept  in  service  a  few  "47  per  cent" 
secretaries  because  it  was  short  of 
personnel  for  the  vast  task  it  had  un- 
dertaken. For  both  failure  of  supplies 
and  the  occasional  (but  very  excep- 
tional) failure  of  individual  compe- 
tence the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  reaped  unmeas- 
ured blame,  but  in  both  cases  the  al- 
ternative to  partial  service  was  no 
service  at  all.  This  is  the  truth,  well 
known  to  the  Government  and  the 
army  headquarters,  but  not  so  well 
known  to  the  public  and  the  army  at 
large. 

"That  Damn   Y,"  by  Katherine  Mayo.   Hough- 
ton  Mifflin   Co. 

What  Galsworthy  Thinks 

John  Galsworthy  as  a  playwright 
has  two  uncommon  talents:  he  can 
write  actable  plays  which  are  also  good 
reading  and  he  can  write  plays  of  prop- 
aganda which  are  also  highly  dramatic. 
"Justice"  proved  that  to  us  several 
years  ago.  His  fourth  series  of  Plays 
contains  two  which  have  been,  appar- 
ently with  success,  produced  in  Eng- 
land. The  third,  "A  Bit  of  Love,"  is 
somewhat  indefinite  and  unconvincing, 
tho  it  has  effective  passages. 

"The  Foundations"  deals  with  class  re- 
lations, labor  and  the  lord  and  his  foot- 
men. Its  author  calls  it  "an  extrava- 
gant play,"  and  it  is,  but  that  doesn't 
prevent  it  from  being  both  amusing  and 
convincing.  As  usual,  Mr.  Galsworthy 
sympathizes  with  both  sides  so  strongly 
that  he  does  not  succeed  in  proving 
anything.  However,  it  is  a  relief  in  this 
day  and  generation  to  find  any  one  who 
can  sympathize  with  both  sides. 

"A  Skin  Game"  is  a  dramatic  and 
rather  terrible  battle  between  an  old 
county  family  and  the  family  of  a 
wealthy  manufacturer  who  want  to 
dominate  the  district.  There  is  good 
character,  tho  no  character  develop- 
ment. In  a  personal  contest  like  this  the 
ability  to  sympathize  with  both  sides  is 
a  very  strong  asset.  Mr.  Galsworthy 
has  written  better  plays  than  these,  but 


if  you  care  for  his  plays  at  all  you  will 
find  them  worth  reading. 

Another  unusual  thing  about  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy is  the  number  of  literary  fields 
in  which  he  works  successfully.  As  a 
novelist,  a  short  story  writer,  a  play- 
wright, an  essayist  he  has  attained 
definite  distinction,  and  even  as  a  poet, 
tho  not  so  many  people  think  of  him  in 
that  role.  The  reasons  lie  in  his  skill  in 
using  the  English  language,  which 
reaches  its  hight  in  such  descriptions 
as  "Buttercup  Night"  in  Tatterdema- 
lion, a' collection  of  essays  and  sketches 
written  during  and  since  the  war. 
Some  of  them  are  sheer  beauty,  some 
of  them  are  propaganda  of  one  sort  or 
another,  many  of  them  are  character 
sketches,  and  these  are  the  least  satis- 
fying. There  is  a  beautiful  haze  about 
them;  the  people  are  not  quite  alive. 

Plays,  Fourth  Series.   Tatterdemalion,   by  John 
Galsworthy.    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

Colorful  Italian  Tales 

Gabriele  d'Annunzio's  Tales  of  My 
Native  Tow)i  are  not  to  be  recommend- 
ed as  throwing  any  light  on  Fiume. 
They  are  tales  in  which  the  author  is 
almost  entirely  non-existent,  and  they 
are  somewhat  disappointing,  for  it 
takes,  as  Joseph  Hergesheimer  points 
out  in  his  exceedingly  interesting  pref- 
ace, a  rather  carefully  prepared  atti- 
tude of  mind  to  thoroly  enjoy  them. 
"They  are  as  different  from  our  own 
short  imaginative  fiction  as  the  town  of 
Pescara,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  is  differ- 
ent from  Marblehead  in  Massachusetts." 
One  difference,  which  will  attract  some 
readers  and  repel  others,  is  that  they 
are  not  stories  in  the  sense  of  having 
carefully  conceived  or  skilfully  twisted 
plots;  they  are  little  pieces  of  life,  not 
cleanly  sliced  off  from  the  whole.  They 
are  full  of  rich,  warm  color  and  life 
and  emotion.  They  are  written  with  art 
and  skill  but  with  a  lack  of  reticence  in 
description  which  is  likely  to  disturb 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  If  you  enjoy  Russian 
short  stories  you  will  probably  enjoy 
these. 

Tales  of  Mji  Native   Town,   by   Gabriele  d'An- 
niinzio.     Douhleday,  Page  &  Co. 


What  Do  You  Know  ? 


Here  are  the  answers  to  the  hundred 
questions  in  the  General  Informa- 
tion Test  that  we  published  last  week. 
The  school  instructions  for  grading 
the  answers  are  as  follows: 
Give  each  questiou  1.  i.  or  0.  Full  an- 
swers not  always  to  b(>  required  for  full 
credit,  for  the  kind  <>(  knowledge  to  be 
tested  is  not  so  niucli  ('xce])tioiial  verbal 
memory  as  ability  to  identify.  But  no  (•n>dit 
should  be  {jiven  when  tlie  answer  is  wronp; : 
e.  g.  No.  4.  "Ml-.  I^ausing"  is  wrong,  altho 
it  indirate.s  some  knowledge,  and  for  No. 
26.  "capital  of  state"  should  only  count 
half,  unless  the  state  is  named  :  but  "city 
in  Arkansas"  should  count  right,  even  if 
no  mention  is  made  of  fai)ital. 

I 

1.  William  McKinley.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. William  Howard  Taft.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. 2.  Philander  P.  Cla.xton.  .".  Robert 
Underwood  Johnson.  4.  Hainbridge  Colby. 
5.  A.  Mitchell  Palmer.  0.  Henry  Cabot 
r^odge.  7.  Calvin  Coolidge.  S.  Alexandre 
Millerand.   0.   Albert,    King   and   Queen   of 


Belgium,   Queen    Elizabeth.   10.   Cannot  be 
answered  accurately. 
II 

11.  Tea.  12.  Watches.  13.  Steel.  14.  Em- 
hroideiy  on  fine  linens.  15.  Furniture.  16. 
Automobiles. 

Ill 

17.  Chess;  hockey  (ice).  18.  Golf;  pool. 
I!).  Baseball;  polo.  20.  Bodkin:  used  to 
draw  tape  thru  a  hem  ;  to  pierce  holes  in 
<'loth ;  a  pin  to  fasten  the  hair;  to  pick 
tyi)e.  VhiscI:  used  in  carpentry,  wood- 
work and  on  marble,  21,  Skewer:  a  pin, 
often  wood,  to  hold  meat,  (^ilo:  place  where 
green  fodder  is  kept  from  air  or  water, 
container  for  ensilage  or  silage.  22.  To  bore 
holes  ;  a  wooden  form  for  making  shoes. 
IV 

28.  A  stone  upon  which  the  kings  of 
Scotland  were  formerly  ci-owned — now  a 
))art  of  the  throne  of  England.  In  West- 
minster Abbey.  24,  A  stone  in  the  wall  of 
the  Castle  of  Blarney,  in  Ireland — the 
kissing  of  which  brings  a  gift  of  fluent, 
nattering  speech.  2.'").  Supposed  ruins  of  a 
Druidical    temple;    Salisbury    Plain,    Eng- 
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lauil  (Kioup  of  Ims'"  stones  in  Kuglami  I . 
ItJ.  City  in  Arkansas.  State  i'apital.  liT. 
A  i-<>intneri'ial  protlui-t.  drinking  water.  lIS. 
Landing  place  of  Pilgrims  on  coast  of 
Massachusetts.  A  well  known  breed  of 
chicki-us. 

V 

21'.    Heury    Hudsons 
Hudson    Hiver.    ItklS). 
which    a    President    of 

■  •ver   went    al)road.    Pies 
•">1.    «Jernian    submarine   which    crossed    the 
Atlantic.    .S2.     Rattle     of      •.Monitor"     witii 

■  Merrimac"  in  Hampton  Roads,  Civil  War. 
I'irst    ironclad    witii    revolving    turret.    -VA. 


sliip.    Discovery    of 

.">(•.    Only     ship    on 

tile    I'nited    States 

idi'Ut    Wilson's  ship. 


Deportation  <4"  "reds, 
der.  sunk  in  1012  on 
striking    iceberg. 


•"{4.    (iiant 
maiden    vov 


Cunar- 
:ige.    on 


.'».  Sandy  11. 
Appomattox 
Mt.    A'ernon. 


VI 

ok.  :;(i. 

Court 


Afri. 
Ilous 


:H). 


Alci.ck. 
Alaska. 


41.   Ralboa. 
Vll 

4:;. 


42.  Medical  siiem-e.  4.1.  Dramatist  ; 
wrote  "Abraham  Lincoln  " :  "writer"  is 
correct.  44.  Writer.  A  girl  of  nine  years 
who  wrote  "The  Young  Visiters"  fsic). 
}.">.  Scientist,  philosopher :  lectures  on  life 
.ifter  death.  4(J.  Provost  of  I'niversity  of 
Pennsylvania.  Resignation  recently  pre- 
— 'Uted.  47.  Writer  of  poetry :  leading 
.American  writer  of  free  verse  and  other 
i>'w  kinds  of  poetry.  4S.  Actor.  40.  Char- 
.icter  in  "The  Rivals,"  by  Sheritjau.  jjC 
Kxplorer ;  discoverer  of  North  Pole.  ol. 
Italian  writer,  patriot,  and  leader  of  Fiumv 
•  xpedition. 

VIII 

">2.  Mrs.  Carrie  C.  Catt.  ."i.'!.  Lady  Astor. 
•"»4.  Madam  Curie.  ."».".  Queen  Victoria.  '»(!. 
Joan  of  Arc    (.Jeanne  d'Arc). 

IX 

.'►7.      Benjamin      Fi-uukliu.     .">8.     Samuel 
<  lemens.  59.  Marian   Evans   (Mrs.  Ooss  i . 
♦i^X    Charles    L.    Dodgson.    (Rl.    Washington 
Irving.   62.    Charles    Dickens. 
X 

CO.  .7/.  .77.  t!.'..  (!',.    ^'1.  (i4.  S/. 
XI 

•  57.  Warsaw  :  Moscow.  UN.  Prohibition 
t  manufacture  or  sale  of  alcoholic  bever- 
liges.  69.  The  earth  goes  around  the  sun 
in  ab<iut  ."5655  days.  Every  four  years  the 
<iuarters  add  up  to  one  day.  the  29th  nf 
February.  ( Exception,  most  years  ending 
in  <H^)i.  70.  Spit  ball  prohibited.  Ball  may 
not  be  "treated"  or  in  any  way  in.jured. 
Deliberate  "passing"  of-  batsman  re- 
strained. 71.  Black  Sea:  Caspian  Sea.  72. 
Mediterranean:  <iulf  of  California.  7.;. 
Monarchies:  Spain.  Italy.  Japan.  If  two 
are  right,  give  I  :  if  less  than  two.  count 
<».  If  wrong  names  are  added,  take  away 
the  value  of  a  name  rightly  given  for  each 
addition.  74.  Baltimore  and  Ohio:  Cana- 
dian Pacific:  New  York  Central:  Dela- 
ware. Lackawanna  and  Western :  New 
York.  New  Haven  and  Hartford.  Count  a 
if  three  or  more  are  right :  give  1  only  if 
all  five  are  right.  75.  Stamp  collector :  hav- 
ing two  feet,  or  legs.  76.  Movie  machine ; 
teacher.  77.  Failed  to  ratify  or  pass  it. 
XII 

7S.   wit.   79.   books:    end.  80.   will;   way. 
•SI.  sauce :  gander.  82.  servitude.  83.  pyrenc. 
84.  percolator.  85.  injunction. 
XIII 

86.  c-owslip.  87.  python.  88.  clavicle.  89. 
dingo.  90.  minaret.  91.  barouche.  92.  oriel. 
93.  spinnet.  94.  albatross  ("oriel"  is 
wrong).  95.  rodent. 

XIV 

96.  Kipling.  97.  Bible:  Judges  XIV.  14. 
98.  Bunyan  :  Pilgrim's  Progress.  99.  Vachel 
Ijndsay  :  Abraham  Lincoln  Walks  at  Mid- 
night. 100.  Title  of  play  by  Shakespeare. 
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FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 
W.  £.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 
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^OES 
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he  best  known 

shoes  in  the 

world.   They  are 

sold  in  107  W.L. 

Douglas  stores, 

direct  from  the  factory  to  you  at 
only  one  profit,  which  guarantees 
to  you  the  best  shoes  that  can  be 
produced,  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and 
the  retail  price  are  stamped  on 
the  bottom  of  all  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is 
your  protection  against  unreason- 
able profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are 
absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for  the 
money  in  this  country.  They  are  made  of 
the  best  and  finest  leathers  that  money 
can  buy.  They  combine  quality,  style, 
workmanship  and  wearing  qualities  equal 
to  other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 
They  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers 
of  America.  The  stamped  price  is  W.  L. 
Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the  shoes 
are  always  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 
The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere  ;  they 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the 
highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  experi- 
enced men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

ougla-S  shoes  are  for  sale  l)y  over  9000  shoe  dealers 

ourown  stores.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply 

■  lootheriiiake.  <)rder  direct,  from  factory.  Send 

et  tellinghow  tc>or<ler  shoes  bymail.postagefree. 

CAUTION.— Insist  upon  having  W.l_Doug-    /     •  yv  j9  President 
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UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Broadway  at  120th  Street,  New  York  City 

Thr  charter  requires  that  "Kqual  i)rivileges  of 
admission  and  instruction,  with  all  thi-  advantages 
of  the  Institution,  shall  be  allowed  to  Students 
of  every  denomination   of  Christians." 

Eight.v-fifth     year     began     September     22,     1920. 

For  catalogue,   address 

TIIF   DE.W   OF   STUDENTS. 
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WANTED  IN 
BANKS 

y  depart- 


'  Banks  aro  employinfir  hundreds  of  women 
ent  of  bank  work,  even  up  to  cashier.  ' 
r  wotnen--elean    pleasant,  conKonial.  with  men'a_pay. 
■am  by  mail.  CataW  free.  EI)(;AR(;.  ALCORN    /V7» 
American  School  of  Banking,    S7  McLene  BIdg.,  Columbus,  O. 

EUROPE    1921 

Parties    enrolling    now.       Moderate    prices.       Most 
interesting  routes.      Great  success   1920. 

TEMPLE  TbURS  ®°  \ 


Franklin  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Book  on  Law  Free 


Write  today  for  our  new  171-paee  book 

on  "The  Power  of  LawTraininfc".'*  It  carries 

a  vital  and  iniipirin^  message  to  every  amhitiona 

Find  out  about  the  opportunitiea  that  await 

L'd  man.     Find  out  how  you  can  learn 

9  of  the  law  right' 


law 

obligations.  ~  The  book  la  absolutely   T  R  K  E. 

TVcif  A  Tnjlav— "'""'  while  we  are  making  a 

VTrilt:   10Uay—,p,;.|,ir,,,juced  price  oiler. 

Corraspondanc*  Schcol  of  Law 


1897  Manhattan  Bids. 


Chii 


Illinois 


LEARN  PIANO 


This  Interesting    Book    Free 

ebowB  how  toil  cat)  (.tcome  a  ekilled  pltrer 
of  p  ADoor'onran  at  quarter  uBual  coet.  It 

flh'.wg  wi.T  -ne  \r**->x\  with  an  expert  iS 
worth  a  dozen  "thfr  leaBODB.  Dr.  yuinn'fl 
ram<  <i=  Written  Mctli  '1  includes  all  of  the 
manv    iiu[)-.rtar,t     i/itKlem     improvemcDta  id 

right  to  your  home  tf-*  creat  odrantafc-fl  of  con- 
ladT.  For  the  bericorr  -.r  exp«rienc*-d  plivrr?.  Kndorsed  by  great 
ucce*8ftjl  eraduate?  everywhere,  .S;  f-ntlfic  v^t  fasT  to  understand, 
rated.  All  musiC  free.   Diploma  rrar.tfd.  tt'rit*-  today  for  free  book. 

I  Qiiin  CoiserTitory.  Stodio  UJ.  598 Columbia  Rd..  Boston,  25  Mass. 


ROUND  THE  WORLDS 


SOUTH  AFRICA 
SOUTH  AMERICA 


U 
R 

S 


VICTORIA  FALLS 

Roosevelt  Trail 
Big  Game-Hunting 

INDIA-CHINA-JAPAN 
CROSS  THE  ANDES 

Land  of  incas 

PANAMA  CANAL,  ETC. 

Most  Wonderful  Tours  Ever  Planned 
Send  for  Itinerary 

Waller  H.  Woods  Co..  1242  Little  BIdg.,  Boston  ( II),  Mm. 
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U.S.TaxesOpen 
r^lO,OOOJobs-, 

Federal  and  State  Governments  and  900,000 
incorporated  and  unincorporated  firms  need 
tax  trained  experts  for  next  year 's  tax  season. 
Salaries  and  fees  run  from  $5,000  to  $30,000  a 
year  and  more.  Attorneys,  accountants, 
auditors,  bookkeepers  —  any  man  with  a 
fundamental  knowledge  of  business  —  can 
quickly  prepare  for  work  in  Federal  Tax 
Procedure  under  the  direction  of  a  firm  of 
Corporation  Legal  specialists  having  many 
thousands  of  clients.  Our  training  service  is 
used  in  the  Standard OilCo.,  Ford  Motor  Co., 
International  Harvester  Co.,  U.  S.  Rubber 
Co.,  Johns-Manville  Co.,  U.  S.  Tire  Co.,  etc 

$5,000  Often  Saved 

We  teach  yoo  how  the  Income  Taxes,  Excess 
Profits  Taxes,  Capital  Stock,  Inheritance  Taxes, 
etc.,  work  together— bow  to  compute  ALL  the  leeral 
deductions  the  tax  payer  is  entitled  to.  Students 
frequently  report  savings  of  15,000  to  $100,000.  Yoa 
will  be  trained  at  home  for  the  same  standard  of 
proficiency  as  men  in  our  own  Service  Department. 

(Important — OurTraininz  ServiceX 
is  being  used  with  amazing  tuc-  I 
cess  by  executives  in  preparing  f 
their  own  Tax  Return*.  / 

'Write  Today  ba'leS^Thf^„t 

WV  ■.«»%«  «VMU^  come  Tax  Expert" 
and  "Everyman's  Income  Tax."  Both  contain  in- 
formation of  vital  importance  to  every  tax  payer 
Opportunity  is  calling.    Write  today! 

U.  S.  Tax  Law  Institute 

Dept.    2377,  20E.  JacksonBlvd.,Chicago 
.Tear  oat  thia  advertisement ^^^^^^^^ 
— NOW — a«  a  reminder. 


Higher  Interest  Rates 

Owing  to  a  general  advance  in  interest 
rates,  we  shall  for  a  short  time  at  least, 
be  able  to  get  Seven  Per  Cent  for  our 
customers  on  First  Mortgage  Loans. 
We  suggest  that  you  take  advantage  of 
this  and  arrange  to  take  some  of  these 
loans  at  thehigherrate.  Good  loans  are 
ofiering.  Write  for  Loan  List  l^o.  7 1  n 

Perkins  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas 
DIVIDENDS 

American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

A   dividend  of   Two   Dollars   per   share 

will  be  paid  on  Friday,  October  15,  1920, 

to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 

business  on  Monday,  September  20,  1920. 

G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 


UNITED    FRUIT    COMPANY 

DIVIDEND  NO.  85 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  three  per  cent  (three 
dollars  per  share)  on  the  capital  stoclc  of  this 
Company  has  been  declared,  payable  on  October 
15,  1920,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close 
of  business  September   20,    1920. 

John  \V.   D.\mon,  Treasurer. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  ^^i'^^p^ 

Sail  in  April,  May  and  June.  Churches.  Galleries, 
Alpine  Summits,  Italian  Hill  Towns.  Superb  routes. 
Splendid  leaders. 

Art.  Music,  Literature,  History,  French,  Spanish 
65  E.  Franklin  St. Boston.  Ma»g. 

Inventions  Wanted.    Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.  Adam  Fisher  Mfe.  Co.  Dept.  128 
St.    Louis.    Mo. 


How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


How  to  Use  the  Independent 
in  the  Teaching  of  English 

This  brochure  prepared  by  Dr.  Frederick 
Houk  Law,  Head  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment of  the  Stuvvesant  High  School,  where 
nearly  FIVE  THOUSAND  boys  attend,  is 
of  special  help  to  teachers  of  Oral  Composi- 
tion, Supplementary  Reading,  Public  Speak- 
ing, Rhetoric,  Journalism.  Extempore  Speak- 
ing and  Oral  Expression.  It  is  free. 
Sending  for  it  will  not  place  you  under 
any  obligation.  Address  The  Independent, 
311    Sixth   Avenue,    New   York. 


English,  Literature  and 
Composition 

I.  The   Discovery  of  the  "Mayflower." 

1.  The  teacher  should  take  advantage  of  the 
approaching  tercentenary  celebration  for 
the  study  of  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
What  poets  have  written  about  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  or  the  voyage  of  the  "May- 
flower" ? 

2.  Write  a  poem  yourself'  entitled  "The  May- 
flower Found  Once  More."  If  this  is  done 
as  a  class  exercize  have  the  poems  col- 
lected and  read  by  the  teacher,  without 
giving  the  names  of  the  writers,  and  per- 
mit the  class  to  criticize  them  freely  and 
vote   which   is   the  best   one. 

M.   Uncle   Sam    and    His   Southern    Cousins. 
1.    Imagine    yourself    a    citizen    of    some    South 
American    republic.    Write   a    letter   on    Pan- 
Americanism    to    "Uncle    Sam"    and    sign    it 
"One   of    Your    Southern    Cousins." 

IN.   Nine  Steps  to   a    New   Age. 

1.  Each  of  Mr.  Stedman's  nine  "points"  be- 
gins with  a  "topic  sentence."  Show  how 
this  'is  developed  and  expanded  into  a 
complete  statement  by  the  succeeding  sen- 
tences. 

2.  Define     the    following    words     and     phrases: 

"moribund,"  "manikins,"  "junker,"  "chauv- 
inists," "Pariahs,"  "self  determination," 
"socialization    of   property." 

3.  Outline  Mr.  Stedman's  article  as  the  af- 
firmative brief  for  a  debate  on  the  ques- 
tion :  "Resolved,  That  the  Socialist  national 
ticket  should  be  supported  by  the  voters." 
Prepare   a  similar   brief   for   the   negative. 

IV.  The  One   Consistent  Party. 

1.  Compare  Mr.  Watkins'  article  with  that  of 
Mr.  Stedman.  Entirely  apart  from  your 
opinion  of  prohibition  or  Socialism,  give 
your  opinion  as  to  which  article :  ( 1 ) 
Reads  most  smoothly,  (2)  Makes  its  points 
most  effectively,  (3)  Is  the  most  adequate 
account   of   the    party    point    of    view. 

2.  "There  is  one  party  whose  platforms  have 
never  been  weather-vanes."  What  figure  of 
speech  is  this  ?  How  do  you  distinguish  it 
from  the  figure  of  speech  in  the  previous 
paragraph :  "The  doors  of  legislation,  like 
the  doors  of  the  saloon,  swing  both  ways"? 

V.  A   Song   of  Quiet   Hearts. 

1.  Count  the  number  of  hyphenated  adjectives 
and  nouns.  Evidently  this  poem  intention- 
ally rtiakes  use  of  this  peculiar  form.  Is  it 
used  effectively  ?  Which  of  these  "coup- 
lings" are  new  to  you ;  which  seem  fa- 
miliar ? 

2.  Write  a  descriptive  prose  paragraph  on 
some  picture  or  image  in  the  poem  which 
particularly    attracts    you. 

3.  Compare  this  poem  with  some  of  the  de- 
scriptive verse  given  in  the  book  review, 
"The    All-American    Poets." 

VI.  Weeping    and    Bleeding    Images 

1.  Write  a  story  in  the  first  person  of  a  pil- 
grim's visit  to  one  of  the  supposedly  mirac- 
ulous images.  Choose  one  of  the  accompany- 
ing photographs  to  illustrate  the  story  and 
give  reasons   for   your    choice. 

VII.  Dynamite    or    Discussion? 

1.  Make  a  short  speech  suitable  for  a  street 
corner  meeting,  in  which  you  present  Dr. 
Williams'  chief  arguments.  What  new  ele- 
ments of  appeal  would  you  introduce  to 
meet    your    audience? 

2.  Write  a  brief  history  of  the  constitutional 
amendments    adopted   by    the   United    States. 

3.  Write  a  description  of  the  methods  by 
which  any  one  of  the  last  five  amend- 
ments  was    "sold"    to   the   people. 

VIM.   Here   Are    Books — and    Books. 

1.  If  you  could  buy  four  of  all  the  books  re- 
viewed under  this  head  which  would  you 
choose?   Give  your  reasons  in  full. 

2.  Write  a  short  article  or  essay  on  "The 
Books  I  Want  to  Own."  Explain,  inci- 
dentally, your  theory  of  the  best  way  to 
acquire   a   library. 

IX.  Can    a    Nation    Be    Moral? 

1.  Define  morality.  What  distinction  of  mean- 
ing is  there  between  morality  and  ethics? 
Give   two   synonyms    of    moral. 

2.  What  does  the  author  mean  by  his  state- 
ment, "For  morality  is  the  outgrowth  of 
group  life"  ?  Would  you  call  such  a  group 
life  as  that  of  the  ants  moral?  Give  your 
reasons. 


History,  Civics  and 
Economics 

.  Prohibition — The  One  Consistent  Party. 
Prohibition  In  Scotland.  Varied  Views 
on    Prohibition. 

1.  Why  does  the  Prohibition  party  continue 
its  work  now  that  prohibition  is  part  of 
the   national   constitution? 

2.  Do  you  agree  that  working  thru  a  sep- 
arate political  party  is  the  best  way  to  at- 
tain   and    to    safeguard    prohibition  ? 

3.  What  other  issues  does  Mr.  Watkins  stress 
in   his   appeal   to  the   voters? 

4.  Give  a  summary  of  the  liquor  issue  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Scotch  voter.  Why 
has  the  prohibition  movement  made  more 
rapid  progress  in  the  United  States  than 
in    Great   Britain  ? 

II.  Socialism — Nine    Steps    to    a     New    Age. 

Another   Non-Partlzan    Movement. 

1.  Find  the  sentences  in  which  Mr.  Stedman 
defines  "capitalist  society"  and  contrasts  it 
with  "Socialism."  Illustrate  his  definitions 
by  taking  some  particular  industry,  such 
as  the  railroads  or  clothing  manufacture, 
and  describing  how  it  would  be  owned  and 
managed  under  a  "capitalist"  system  and 
under   a   "Socialist"    system. 

2.  What  are  the  nine  points  of  policy  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Stedman  ?  Select  one  of  these 
as   the   basis    for   a   classroom   debate. 

3.  In  what  respects  does  the  attitude  of  the 
Social  Democratic  League  seem  to  differ 
from   that    of   the   Socialist    Party? 

III.  American  History — The  Discovery  of 
the   Mayflower. 

1.  Who  were  the  Puritans?  The  Pilgrims? 
Give  an  account  of  the  founding  of  the  first 
settlements    in    New    England. 

2.  What  new  facts  do  you  learn  from  Mr. 
Holt's  article  that  you  do  not  find  in  your 
history    text-book  ? 

IV.  Latin  America — Uncle  Sam  and  His 
Southern   Cousins. 

1.  Why  are  the  countries  south  of  us  called 
"Latin"  America  ?  What  languages  do  they 
speak  ?  How  many  are  there  ?  Which  of 
them  would  you  consider  "backward"  in 
civilization    and    which    "progressive"? 

2.  What  is  the  "Monroe  Doctrine"  ?  When 
and  why  was  it  first  adopted  as  an  Ameri- 
can policy?  What  do  you  find  about  it  in 
the   Covenant   of   the   League   of   Nations  ? 

3.  Dr.  Rowe  says  that  the  food  surplus  of 
South  America  can  do  much  to  relieve  con- 
ditions in  Europe.  What  are  the  chief  ex- 
ports of  the  South  American  nations? 
What  do  they  produce  that  the  United 
States   does    not? 

v.  Constitutional  Amendments  —  Dynamite 
or  Discussion? 
1.  What  methods  of  amending  the  Federal 
Constitution  are  possible  ?  What  nineteen 
amendments  have  been  adopted?  In  what 
manner  can  your  State  Constitution  be 
amended  ? 

VI.  The  President's  Authority — Wilson  Op- 
poses Shipping   Law. 

1.  State  the  legal  case  for  and  against  the 
President's  refusal  to  enforce  discriminat- 
ing dues  against  foreign  shipping.  On  the 
evidence  as  given  in  the  Story  of  the  Week 
which  side  do  you  think  has  the  stronger 
case  ? 

VII.  French  Policy  —  The  New  French 
President.  Mlllerand's  Career.  The 
New    French    Premier. 

1.  What  has  been  the  foreign  policy  of  M. 
Millerand  as  Premier?  •  Why  should  a 
French  radical  and  former  Socialist  have 
shown  himself  so  hostile  to  the  Russian 
Bolsheviki?  In  what  respects  is  France  in- 
terested in  Russian  affairs  ? 

2.  What  is  the  "platform"  of  Premier 
Leygues  ?  What  does  he  say  about  the 
League  of  Nations  ? 

VIII.  The  Irish  Question — Raids  and  Re- 
prisals. Harding  on  Ireland.  The 
League    and    Ireland. 

1.  If  there  is  a  "war"  in  Ireland  why  does  not 
the  League  of  Nations  stop  it?  Can  you 
find  anything  in  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  which  would  authorize  interven- 
tion either  for  or  against  Irish  independ- 
ence? Is  there  any  sure  test  known  to  you 
by  which  a  "rebellion"  can  be  told  from  a 
"foreign    war"  ? 

2.  How  far  do  you  think  one  nation  has  the 
right  to  express  official  sympathy  with  a 
revolutionary  movement  within  another 
nation  ?     At     what     point     would    Senator 

Harding   draw   the  line? 
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J  list  a  \\  ord 

This  wook  we  ititroducc  to  yon  Hobort 
C.  Maoauley.  who  will  iidilross  you  on 
behalf  of  his  own  t-auiliilaoy  for  luesideiit 
and  bespeak  also  your  good  will  on  behalf 
of  the  Single  Tax  Party  in  general.  In 
our  columns  you  have  already  been  ad- 
dressed by  (Governor  Cox.  representing  the 
Democratic  Party  :  Mr.  Watkins.  the  third 
candidate  from  (^)hio,  who  believes  that 
the  passing  of  the  eighteenth  amendment 
has  not  destroyed  the  usefulness  of  the 
Prohibition  Party,  and  Mr.  Stedmau. 
Socialist  candidate  for  vice-president,  who 
has  already  fulfilled  one  duty  of  a  vice- 
president  in  acting  as  a  substitute  for  his 
chief  when  the  latter  was  unable  to  act 
on  his  own  account.  Between  now  and 
election  we  shall  also  give  space  to  the 
messages  of  Senator  Harding,  the  Republi- 
can nominee:  and  Mr.  Christeusen. 
candidate  for  president  of  the  Farmer- 
Labor  Party. 

It  has  been  an  old  tradition  of  The 
Independent  to  assemble  the  party  nomin- 
ees each  four  years  to  speak  directly  to 
our  readers.  We  have  not  confined  our 
invitations  to  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic standard  bearers,  but  have  gone  into 
the  highways  and  byways  to  bring  to  our 
symposium  also  the  nominees  of  the  third 
parties,  whose  ver.v  names  are  now  often 
unfamiliar.  Thus  in  1896.  in  addition  to 
an  article  by  Mr.  McKinley  and  another 
by  Mr.  Bryan,  we  had  messages  from  the 
Populists,  the  National  (Gold)  Democrats, 
the  Prohibitionists,  the  National  Party 
and  the  Socialist  Labor  Party.  Four  years 
later  we  had  messages  from  the  Populists. 
Prohibitionists  and  Socialist  Laborites  and 
from  two  new  groups  also,  the  short  lived 
Union  Reform  Party  and  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party,  now  known  as  the  Socialist 
but  then  as  now  captained  by  Mr.  Debs. 
In  1904  the  two  Socialist  parties ;  the 
Populists,  now  captained  by  Tom  Watson  ; 
the  Prohibitionists,  whose  nominee  bore 
the  inappropriate  name  of  Swallow,  and 
the  National  Liberty  Party  contributed 
to   our   pages. 

190S  was  a  good  year  for  the  man  who 
likes  plenty  of  variety  from  which  to  select. 
We  had  contributions  from  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  Williams  (Taft  and 
Bryan)  ;  from  the  Socialist  and  Prohibi- 
tionist Eugenes  ( Debs  and  Chafin )  ;  from 
the  Populist  and  Independent  Thomases 
(Watson  and  Hisgen),  not  to  mention  one 
August.  Gillhaus  of  the  Socialist  Laborites. 
In  1912  we  printed  messages  from  the 
Big  Three — Woodrow  Wilson  the  Demo- 
crat, President  Taft.  Republican,  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Progressive — as  well 
as  from  the  leaders  of  three  smaller  parties. 
Debs  the  Socialist.  Chafin  the  Prohibition- 
ist, and  Reimer  of  Socialist  Labor.  In 
191G.  the  Progressive  Party  having  fol- 
lowed the  Populists  into  the  mists  of  the 
past,  only  four  parties  remained.  President 
Wilson  and  Justice  Hughes  crossed  swords 
in  our  pages.  Mr.  J.  Frank  Hanly  upheld 
the  Prohibition  cause,  and  Mr.  Allan  Ben- 
son defended  Socialism.  Apparently  the 
era  of  small  parties  has  returned  once 
more,  for  this  year  you  have  not  four  but 
six  Presidential  nominees  who  have  elected 
The  Independent  as  a  forum  in  which  to 
plead  the  cause  of  their  respective  parties. 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

Dk.  Picask — Tobacco  is  more  deadly 
than  opium. 

CovEKNOU  Cox — My  creed  is  "(Jod  Al- 
mighty first." 

TuE  Prince  of  Wales — I  hate  to  say 
farewell   to  anyone. 

HEimERT  Hoover — We  should  save  every 
possible  five  cent  piece. 

Mrs.  Christine  Frederick — I  certain- 
ly cannot  keep   house  without  tomatoes. 

John  Burroughs — If  you  can  tickle  a 
frog's  back  in  any  way  you  can  put  a  spell 
on  him. 

Mme.  Clemenceau  Jacquemaire  — 
American  women  do  not  use  cosmetics  and 
scarcely  any  powder. 

Sir  G.  Younger — There  never  was  bet- 
ter government  anywhere  than  the  county 
government  of  Scotland. 

Roy  K.  Moultox — I  often  wonder  what 
war  we  are  paying  for  when  we  buy  a 
theater  ticket  or  a  glass  of  soda. 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Sheldon — Selfishness 
is  the  best  known  siu  in  the  world,  and  it 
does  not  improve  on  acquaintance. 


New  Plays 


Jim  Jam  Jems,  as  might  be  expected, 
is  11  musical  comedy  of  girls  and  gorgeous 
costumes.  That's  all.   (Cort  Theater.) 

The  Merchants  of  Venus.  Interesting 
study  of  the  utility  or  futility  of  marrying 
for  money,  by  no  means  as  foolish  as  the 
title.  Excellent  cast  and  star.  (Punch  and 
Judy  Theater.) 

The  Dawn  of  Ireland,  a  melodrama  de- 
picting the  sufferings  of  Erin  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  Unfortunately,  the  production 
would  lack  interest  to  even  an  ardent  Sinn 
Feiner.    (Lexington   Theater.) 

The  much  heralded  young  violin  virtuoso 
by  the  remarkable  name  of  Mischa  Violin, 
whose  debut  took  place  last  week  before 
a  large  audience,  was  a  distinct  disappoint- 
ment. He  has  ability,  however,  and  he  will 
grow   older.    (Carnegie   Hall) 

Three  Live  Ghosts — a  cockney  comedy 
with  "Bert"  of  "The  Better  'Ole"  playing 
the  lead  of  a  returned  Tommy  "officially 
dead."  Clean  cut,  humorous  entertainment 
that  deserves  to  be  ranked  in  the  best  six 
plays  of  the  season.  (Greenwich  Village 
Theater.) 

The  Treasure — David  Pinski's  comedy 
of  the  Yiddish  grave-digger  whose  neigh- 
bors thought  he  had  found  a  fortune — is 
admirably  presented  under  the  direction 
of  Emmanuel  Reichcr  by  the  Theater 
Guild.  But  its  four  acts  could  well  be 
cut  to  one  to  suit  an  American  audience. 
(Garrick  Theater.) 

The  San  Carlo  Opera  Company  sticks  to 
the  old  conventions  of  staging  and  acting 
in  its  presentation  of  Lucia  di  Lammer- 
nioor.  llegina  Vicarino  combines  sentiment 
with  technique  in  singing  the  difficult  role 
of  "Lucia."  In  Ponchinelli's  La  Gioconda 
the  universally  popular  "Dance  of  the 
Hours"  attracted  most  applause.  (Manhat- 
tan Opera  House.) 
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Forty  thousand  birds  would  be 

needed  to  carry  a  day's  grist  of  messages 
from  the  Mimeograph.    Five  thousand 
well-printed  copies  of  a  letter,  bulletin, 
form,  diagram,  or  design  is  its  habitual 
hourly  output.    It  is  the  quickest  and 
most  direct  means  of  speeding  the  idea  from 
its  author  to  the  many  who  should  receive 
it.    The  work  is  easily  and  privately  done  at  negli- 
gible cost — without  dirt  or  fuss.     This  inexpensive 
device  is  making  important  short  cuts  and  saving 
remarkable  sums  of  money  for  unnumbered  thousands 
of  the  world's  most  progressive  institutions.    Costs  but 
little  to  install  and  operate.    Let  us  show  you  how  it  will 
put  wings  to  your  ideas.    A  request  will  bring  new  booklet 
"E-10."    A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago— and  New  York. 
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No  One  ^^Owns"  Land 

A  Message  from  the  Candidate  of  the  Single  Tax  Party 

By  Robert  C.  Macauley 


FAILURE  of  the  old  political 
parties,  indeed  their  flat  re- 
fusal, to  deal  adequately  and 
justly  in  correcting  our 
faulty  taxation  system,  which  makes 
possible  appropriation  by  a  special- 
privileged  few  of  the  production  of 
the  many,  made  the  formation  of 
the  Single  Tax  party  imperative. 

The  Single  Tax  party,  which  was 
organized  five  years  ago,  and  whic^ 
now  has  organizations  in  twenty-six 
states  of  the  Union,  declares  the 
remedy  for  existing  taxation  ills  is 
embodied  in  its  platform  adopted  at 
the  National  convention  held  in  Chi- 
cago, July  10  to  14;  and  which  is 
unique  by  reason  of  its  brevity. 

This  platform  demands  the  collec- 
tion by  government  (all  the  people) 
of  the  rental  value  of  land,  and  that 
all  improvements,  industry  and  enter- 
prize  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation. 

Being  convinced  that  only  in  this 
way  can  involuntary  poverty  and  the 
fear  of  poverty  be  abolished;  the  just 
division  of  the  products  of  labor  be 
had;  equal  opportunity  be  achieved; 
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Robert   C.  Macauley 


and  industrial  justice  consummated,  the  Single  Tax 
party  calls  upon  all  men  and  women,  regardless  of  their 
former  political  affiliation,  to  join  this  movement  for 
the  emancipation  of  mankind. 

The  demand  that  the  full  ground  rent  be  collected  by 
the  Government  instead  of  by  private  individuals,  as 
under  the  present  system,  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
justice.  No  human  effort  did  or  could  produce  the  land; 
and  it  is  reverently  submitted  that  Almighty  God  did 
not  open  a  land  office  from  which  issued  the  first  title. 
In  addition,  the  ever  increasing  use  value  of  the  land 
arises  entirely  from  the  activity,  industry  and  enter- 
prize  of  the  community  and  not  from  any  effort  or 
skill  exerted  by  the  title  holder. 

The  insistence  on  the  abolition  of  all  fines  on  pro- 
duction— now  known  under  the 

term  of  taxes — is  predicated  on 
the  application  of  the  principle 
of  common  honesty. 

As  individuals,  none  has  the 
right  to  take  even  a  fraction  of 
another's  production  without 
laying  himself  open  to  the  ugly 


charge  of  theft.  An  hundred  million 
of  people,  calling  themselves  govern- 
ment, even  under  the  guise  of  taxa- 
tion, have  no  greater  right. 

Government,  properly  recognized 
and  understood,  is  simply  a  corporate 
body  in  which  each  member  of  the 
organization  has,  or  should  have, 
equality  of  right.  Each  owes  to  the 
government  only  the  value  of  the 
service  received  from  such  govern- 
ment. Investigation  will  prove  that 
all  government  service  is  accurately 
and  exactly  reflected  in  the  rental 
and  selling  value  of  land. 

Government  service  enhances  the 
value  of  no  other  commodity  save 
land.  This  fact  is  easily  demonstrat- 
ed in  the  history  of  every  frontier 
settlement.  Before  the  formation  of 
a  stable  government  in  these  settle- 
ments, land  was  virtually  without 
rental  or  sale  value;  and  labor  com- 
modities always  commanded  the  high- 
est prices  in  such  communities.  With 
the  establishment  of  a  stable  govern- 
ment, exactly  the  reverse  was  true. 

Plainly  stated  the  Single  Tax  party 


This  article  is  the  fourth  of  the  series  in 
which  each  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States  presents  in  the  Independent 
his  message  to   the  American  people 


insists  that  service  alone  furnishes  the  only  just  basis 
for  compensation;  and  that  healthy  industry  shall  not 
be  fined  for  producing  wealth,  as  under  the  present 
archaic  and  unscientific  system. 

We  long  have  applied  the  principle  of  fining  malefac- 
tors. Experience  has  taught  us  that  such  fining  had  the 
desired  effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  violators  of 
the  law.  We  apply  the  same  principle  to  production, 
but  expect  it,  however,  to  bring  about  a  diametrically 
opposite  result. 

A  man  produces  more  than  he  consumes  and  gives 
expression  to  that  surplus,  let  us  say,  in  the  form  of  a 
home  for  his  family.  Immediately  he  is  visited  by  the 
real  estate  assessor,  charged  with  making  an  improve- 
ment, and  heavily  fined    (now  called  taxed)    not  only 

once  but  every  succeeding  year 

so  long  as  the  house  lasts.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  our 
present  laws  regard  the  build- 
ing of  a  home  a  more  serious 
offense  than  that  of  the  or- 
dinary malefactor — for  it  fines 
him  but  once. 
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Under  prevalent  rates  of  taxation,  the  man's  house, 
which  he  produced,  either  actually  or  thru  the  exchange 
of  service  with  him  who  did,  has  virtually  been  confis- 
cated in  a  period  approximating  thirty-five  years,  for 
during  that  time  he  has  been  compelled,  in  the  form 
of  what  we  call  taxes,  but  in  reality  fines,  to  pay  a  sum 
totaling  in  excess  of  the  entire  value  of  his  home. 

How  is  it,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  land,  particu- 
larly in  the  large  cities? 

Here  due  to  increased  population  and  thereby  of  com- 
petition, the  use  of  the  land  has  greatly  increased  in 
value;  with  the  result  that  large  fortunes  have  been 
amassed  by  the  title  holders  thereof,  who  never  ex- 
pended an  ounce  of  effort  in  the  creating  of  these  land 
values;  but  which  our  present  unjust  laws  enable  them 
to  appropriate. 

The  title  holder  has  done  nothing,  but  has  received 
something.  The  tragic  part  of  all  this  is,  that  the  com- 
munity which  created  the  values  has  gotten  nothing  for 
the  something  it  produced;  for  wealth  and  value  do  not 
come  into  existence  only  as  a  result  of  industry  and 


An  Empty  House 

By  Victor  Starbuck 

This  place  tvas  home:  and  here  were  hearts  made  glad 

With  simple  things,  bread,  laughter,  tvind  and  sun, 

Red  dawn,  gray  dusk,  and  rest  when  day  was  done. 

(0  House,  have  you  forgot  the  dreams  they  had?) 

Around  it  tvas  a  ivhisper  of  the  leaves, 

The  smoke  curled  skyivard  in  the  evening  air. 

And  there  were  children's  feet  upon  the  stair. 

And  tivittering  sivalloivs  ivheeled  about  the  eaves,  ■ 

But  now  no  footfall  crosses  any  room: 

No  finger  lifts  the  latch.     The  hearth  is  cold 

And  black  tvith  ash.     Nor  thru  the  deepening  gloom 

Does  any  window  cast  its  bar  of  gold. 

O  House  of  Dreams,  will  you  remember  yet 

The  hearts  that  loved  you,  when  all  else  forget? 


hard  work.  When,  therefore,  someone  gets  something 
for  nothing,  it  must  necessarily  be  at  the  expense  of 
someone  else,  who  gets  nothing  for  something.  The  in- 
dividuals making  up  the  community  pay  their  share  of 
this  virtual  confiscation,  in  proportion  to  their  con- 
sumption; for  all  present  taxes  and  other  charges  are 
added  to  the  price  of  the  commodities  they  are  com- 
pelled to  use. 

The  Single  Tax  party,  however,  has  no  quarrel  con- 
cerning the  inequalities  of  wealth  possessed  by  the  in- 
dividual; for  it  recognizes  that  nature  not  only  created 
some  more  capable  than  others,  but,  what  is  probably 
of  still  greater  importance,  it  made  some  more  indus- 
trious than  their  fellows.  The  Single  Tax  party  does, 
however,  insist  that  service  must  be  the  only  recog- 
nized measure  of  compensation.  It  demands  that  those 
who  render  no  service  shall  receive  no  compensation. 

When  laws  embodying  this  principle  are  enacted  no 
odium  will  attach,  even  to  a  billionaire;  for  under  such 
a  system  he  must  have  proven  himself  one  of  the  best 
of  citizens,  for  the  reason  that  to  be  possessed  of  it  he 
must  have  rendered  the  most  service. 

The  present  taxation  system  permits  not  only  the  ap- 
propriation of  wealth  by  persons  who  rendered  no 
service  in  its  production,  but  it  makes  profitable  the 
holding  out  of  use,  more  than  80  per  cent  of  our  land 
for  purely  speculative  purposes,  thereby  depriving  man 
of  his  natural  opportunity  to  employ  himself. 

Control  of  man's  opportunity  to  work,  for  he  must 
work  to  live,   makes   possible  his   exploitation   by  the 


beneficiaries  of  the  system  of  private  ownership  of  the 
earth;  for  man  of  necessity  must  get  from  the  earth 
everything  required  for  his  continued  existence. 

The  power  to  exploit  men  in  the  mill,  factory  or  in 
mercantile  life  is  made  possible  only  thru  his  being 
first  exploited  on  the  land  or  driven  off  it  by  the  simple 
process  of  demanding  in  the  form  of  ground  rent  too 
large  a  part  of  his  production  for  the  mere  permission 
to  work;  for  that  is  all  that  is  received  in  exchange  for 
the  rent  of  bare  land. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  present  system  of 
private  ownership  of  land  is  the  real  regulator  of 
wages,  for  in  normal  times  it  can  be  and  often  has  been 
used  to  artificially  regulate  the  demand  for  workers. 
It  requires  no  argument  to  convince  everyone  of  the  ef- 
fect artificial  control  of  the  supply  and  demand  of  work- 
ers would  have  on  the  scale  of  wages. 

Watering  of  stocks  has  long  been  recognized  as  an 
iniquitous  system  by  which  dishonest  manipulators  re- 
ceive return  on  imaginary  investment.  But  does  not  the 
present  system  of  private  ownership  of  ground  rent 
constitute  a  like  offense  against  justice,  ethics  and 
morals? 

The  land  was  given  by  nature  to  all  mankind  to  pro- 
vide for  its  continued  existence,  and  did  not  cost  the 
expenditure  of  a  single  moment  of  human  labor.  The 
ever  increasing  value  of  its  use,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  arises  not  from  any  effort  or  service  on 
the  part  of  the  title  holder,  but  is  purely  a  community 
created  value.  Surely  it  would  seem  unreasonable, 
therefore,  that  its  own  production  should  not  be  made 
an  instrumentality  for  taking  a  larger  and  ever  in- 
creasing proportioi?  of  this  community  created  wealth. 
Yet  the  steadily  increasing  capitalization  of  the  rent  of 
land  makes  this  possible. 

There  is  just  so  much  land.  Man  can  neither  add  to 
nor  subtract  from  this  amount.  No  matter  what  he  may 
do,  the  earth  still  remains.  It  cannot  be  destroyed; 
neither  does  it  wear  out  as  do  the  products  of  man's 
labor. 

Can  it  not  be  seen  clearly  that  with  the  amount  of 
land  the  same  and  the  increased  value  of  its  use  created 
by  the  community  that  its  appraised  value — in  the 
United  States  estimated  to  be  $150,000,000,000— repre- 
sents the  amount  of  'water"  on  which  the  people  of  the 
nation  must  pay  "adequate"  return  to  a  few  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  present  system  of  private  ownership  of 
the  land? 

And,  is  it  not  readily  seen  that  figured  at  a  rate  of 
six  per  cent  return  this  enormous  so-called  investment 
constitutes  an  overhead  charge  of  $9,000,000,000  an- 
nually, which  must  come  out  of  the  production  of  the 
people  of  the  nation  in  exchange  for  the  mere  oppor- 
tunity to  work  and  produce? 

A.S  has  already  been  indicated,  the  capitalization  of 
land  rent  is  being  increased  daily.  Should  the  same 
percentage  of  increase  obtain  during  the  next  fifty 
years  as  for  the  last  half  century,  the  amount  of  un- 
earned wealth,  now  collected  by  less  than  five  per  cent 
of  the  population  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20,- 
000,000,000  annually.  A  formidable  tribute  for  the  citi- 
zens of  Free  America  to  pay  in  exchange  for  mere  per- 
mission to  live  in  and  work  on  the  soil  of  their  own 
country. 

As  to  the  methods  by  which  this  alleged  right  to  pri- 
vate ownership  of  the  earth  was  acquired  in  the  begin- 
ning and  later  sold  to  others,  the  least  said  the  better, 
for  the  reason  that  any  investigation  into  the  methods 
employed  would  show  them  to  have  been  either  force 
or  chicanery. 

Probably  the  best  illustration  of  the  injustice 
of  the  present  system  of  pri-  {Continued  on  page  100 


The  New  Spirit  in  the  Old  World 

A  Message  to  the  American  People 
By  Ernest  P.  Bicknell 

Deputy  Commissioner  for  Europe  of  the  American  Red  Cross 


TAKEN  as  a  whole,  Europe  has  made  marked 
progress  toward  recovery  from  the  effects  of 
the  war  in  the  twenty-two  months  since  the 
armistice.  There  have  been  periods  of  depres- 
sion in  every  country,  during  which  the  gravest  fears 
for  the  future  were  entertained,  and  in  which  little 
progress  was  made.  A  new  spirit  has  taken  hold  of 
the  western  nations  during  comparatively  recent 
months  and,  barring  a  serious  setback  in  the  immedi- 
ate future,  their  progress  toward  complete  rehabilita- 
cion  from  this  time  forward  should  be  rapid. 

The  future  of  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  is 
more  difficult  to  forecast.  No  one  can  tell  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  Russia.  Few  persons  know  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Russia  at  the  present  time.  The  future  of 
the  countries  bordering  Russia  is  inevitably  linked  to 
a  degree  with  the  future  of  that  unfortunate  nation. 

The  bright  spot  in  Western  Europe  is  Belgium  and 
in  Eastern  Europe  Czecho-Slovakia.  The  darkest  spot 
in  all  of  Europe,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Russia, 
is  Austria.  Not  only  has  Austria  failed  to  make 
progress  since  the  armistice,  but  there  seems  no  possi- 
bility of  progress  in  the  future  for  Austria  without 
radical  alteration  of  the  conditions  of  peace  imposed 
upon  her. 

Europe  has  come  to  realize  that  complete  rehabilita- 
tion for  the  continent  is  impossible,  unless  Germany 
is  returned  to  health.  Soon  it  must  realize  that  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  both  Austria  and  Russia.  No 
one  set  of  nations  can  prosper  at  the  expense  of  the 
others. 

All  of  the  nations  of  Europe  are  suffering  from 
shortages  of  man-power,  due  to  their  losses  in  killed 
and  wounded  in  the  war.  There  is  only  one  way  in 
which  these  shortages  can  be  overcome  and  that  is 
by  a  better  utilization  of  the  labor  that  is  available 
thru  the  adoption  of  labor  saving  devices.  Hand  labor 
was  cheap  before  the  war,  particularly  in  the  Latin 
and  Slavic  countries,  but  under  post-war  conditions 
labor  is  dear.  Many  of  the  tasks  that  are  still  being 
done  by  hand  could  be  done  less  expensively  by  machine. 


The  demoralizing 
effects  of  army  life 
have  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  workers 
who  returned  from 
the  war  to  settle 
down  in  their  old 
jobs.  This,  coupled 
with  the  feeling  of 
disappointment  over 
the  incomplete  real- 
ization of  the  things 
they  hoped  the  war 
would  give,  has  re- 
sulted in  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  labor. 
In  time  this  unrest 
will  disappear;  it  is 
diminishing  already. 
When  it  has  van- 
ished completely  one 
of  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles to  quick 
European  rehabilita- 
tion will  have  been 
removed. 

The  diminished 
efficiency  of  labor 
and  the  consequent 
reduction  in  the  out- 
put of  raw  materials 
and    manufactured 


<[C)  llntris  &  Lw'tyiti 
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products,  led  a  great  many  intelligent  men  in  Great 
Britain  to  doubt  whether  full  recovery  from  the  effects 
of  the  war  was  possible  for  Great  Britain.  There  con- 
tinues to  be  talk  of  strikes  and  other  industrial  dis- 
turbances in  Great  Britain,  but  the  whole  atmosphere 
has  changed  during  the  last  few  months  and  all  but 
the  most  pessimistic  now  feel  that  Great  Britain  will 
sooner  or  later  be  able  to  get  [Continued  on  page  102 


Wide  World 

The  little  Polish  child  of  Vilna,  at  the  left,  looks  considerably  happier  than  the  undernourished  kinder- 
garten students  of  Germany  shown  above.  In  Poland,  the  Hoover  Mission  is  providing  American  con- 
densed  milk,   cocoa,   rice  and   other   nourishing   foods   for    1,200,000   boys   and    girls,    15,000   of   whom   are 

in  Vilna  alone 
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@  Painted  by  Capt.   R.   Borlase  Swart,  Machine  Gun  Corps 

From  these  steps  at  the  "Barbican"  or  "water  front"  at    Plymouth,  England,  the  Pilgrims  set   sail  for  the  New 

World.  The  dock  has  been  lengthened  in  recent  years,   however,  so  that  when  you  look  at  this  picture  you  must 

cut  off  about  three-quarters  of  it  to  imagine  the  place    as  it  was  300  years  ago 

The  Old  World's  Homage 
to  the  Pilgrims 

By  Hamilton  Holt 

Last  week  the  editor  of  the  Independent  described  his  visit  to  Old  Jordans  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, England,  where  he  examined  the  barn  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  made 
out  of  the  timbers  of  the  "Mayflower."  This  week  he  gives  some  of  his  impressions  of  the 
recent  "Mayflower"  celebrations  in  Holland  and  in  England,  which  he  attended  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  "Mayflower"  Council. 


The  memorial  tablet  to  John  Robinson, 
pastor  of  the  Pilgrims,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  Leyden,  Holland,  where  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  lived  eleven  years  after 
leaving  England,  by  the  National  Council 
of  Congregational  Churches  in  America 
78 


IT  was  nat- 
ural that 
the  Pilgrim 
celebrations 
this  year  should 
begin  in  Hol- 
land. For  it  was 
from  ''the  Low 
Countries  where 
was  freedom  of 
religion  for  all 
men"  that  the 
Pilgrims  first 
set  sail  for 
America.  H  o  1  - 
land  had  made 
great  prepara- 
tions for  her  cel- 
ebrations. They 
began  Sunday, 
August  29,  with 
religious  ser- 
vices thruout 
the  Kingdom 
and     continued 


without  interruption  during  'the  five  succeeding  days. 

Queen  Wilhelmina  had  invited  all  the  American  and 
English  Pilgrims  to  a  garden  party  on  the  28th.  But  as 
my  two  daughters  and  I  were  attending  the  conference 
of  the  World  Alliance  for  Promoting  International 
Friendship  Thru  the  Churches,  at  St.  Beatenberg, 
Switzerland,  where  for  the  first  time  in  history  repre- 
sentatives of  all  denominations  of  Christendom,  except 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  were  meeting  in  friendly 
conference,  we  could  not  accept  Her  Majesty's  invita- 
tion, and  in  fact  did  not  arrive  in  Holland  until  late 
Sunday  night. 

Our  trip  from  Switzerland  thru  France  and  Belgium 
was  a  nightmare.  Traveling  in  Europe  these  days  is 
anything  but  unalloyed  bliss.  But  when  we  crossed  the 
border  into  Holland  our  troubles  ended.  Instead  of 
dilapidated,  overcrowded,  dirty  trains  bumping  and 
jerking  over  run-down  roadbeds,  we  found  spacious, 
clean,  and  well-painted  carriages  with  plenty  of  room 
for  everybody.  The  Dutch,  as  everybody  knows,  are  a 
hospitable  people,  and  the  hundred  pilgrims  from 
America  and  England  were  not  permitted  to  go  to 
hotels,  but  were  taken  into  the  homes  of  the  people — 
always  the  best  and  pleasantest  way  to  live  in  a  foreign 
country.  Our  host,  Mr.  Tyo  H.  van  Eeghen,  a  member 
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of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers' 
Commission  of  Holland,  met  us  at  the  Haarlem  station 
and  took  us  out  by  motor  to  his  charming  country  es- 
tate on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  You  can  well  imagine 
what  a  joy  it  was  after  an  unspeakable  day  and  evening 
in  the  crowded  Wagon-Lits  to  tind  Mrs.  van  Eeghen 
waiting  up  to  receive  us  and  a  pretty  table  set  with 
eatables  and  drinkables,  the  teapot  boiling,  and  the 
odor  of  ham,  Dutch  cheese,  and  buttered  toast  whetting 
the  appetite. 

Holland  is  not  a  country  of  "magnificent  expanses," 
and  Haarlem  was  within  easy  auto  distance  of  Leyden, 
Amsterdam,  The  Hague,  and  Rotterdam,  where  the 
principal  festivities  were  to  take  place.  So  the  next 
morning  we  all  motored  to  Leyden,  which  three  cen- 
turies ago  Bradford  called  "a  fair  and  beautiful  city 
and  of  a  sweet  situation."  I  had  not  been  in  Holland 
since  I  visited  the  Second  Hague  Conference  in  1907.  I 
was  delighted  to  find  that  the  flat  country  was  as  beau- 
tiful to  me  as  ever  with  its  unfenced  green  meadows, 
little  white  farmhouses  with  red  roofs,  giant  stately 
windmills,  and  innumerable  sailboats  in  the  innumera- 
able  canals,  which  in  the  distance  looked  as  tho  they 
were  crawling  on  land.  It  was  fine  to  see  again  the 
sturdy  citizens  going  about  their  business,  the  laugh- 
ing peasants  in  their  fancy  lace  caps  and  wooden  shoes, 
and  the  dogs  tugging  at  the  big  carts  along  the  road- 
sides. 

Arriving  at  Leyden  we  registered  at  the  conference 
hall,  and  found  that  already  some  forty  American  and 
sixty  British  Pilgrims  had  signed  the  book  before  us. 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  walk  down  a  heavily 
shaded  street  by  the  side  of  a  large  canal  to  the  ancient 
University  of  Leyden.  The  faculty  in  their  caps  and 
gowns  were  already  in  the  front  seats  and  the  rector, 
or  president,  sat  like  a  judge  in  court  on  a  high  bench 
overlooking  the  congregation.  We  listened  to  speeches 
galore,  beginning  with  the  rector's  address  of  welcome 
in  Latin.  America  on  this  occasion  was  represented  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  H.  Dowse,  who  was  introduced  as  "the  Deputy 
Governor"  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Dowse  made  a  very 
telling  little  speech,  in  which  he  informed  the  good 
people  of  Holland  and  England  of  the  forthcoming  cele- 
brations in  Massachusetts  this  autumn.  When  he  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  American  delegates 
present,  the  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Eliot,  was  the  son  of  Amer- 
ica's "foremost  citizen,"  ex-President  Eliot  of  Harvard, 
there  was  universal  applause.  But  when  Mr.  Dowse  add- 
ed that  one  of  our  greatest  Americans  was  to  give  the 
principal  address  at  the  American  Plymouth  celebra- 
tion, and  mentioned  the  name  of  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  as  the  speaker,  there  was  not  even  the  faintest 


handclap.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercizes  the  faculty 
departed,  being  led  by  two  beadle-like  university  of- 
ficials with  enormous  silver  chains  around  their  necks 
and  carrying  great  maces  in  their  hands. 

After  luncheon  we  attended  the  first  session  of  the 
celebration  in  the  Town  Hall  and  then  walked  about 
town  to  see  where  John  Robinson,  the  pastor  of  the 
Pilgrims,  lived  during  his  stay  in  Holland.  We  saw  his 
home,  built  about  a  pretty  courtyard,  and  we  visited 
the  church  where  he  preached  and  read  the  memorial 
tablet  presented  in  1891  by  the  National  Council  of 
Congregational  Churches  in  America  and  herewith  re- 
produced. 

In  the  evening  we  drove  out  into  the  open  country 
for  half  an  hour  to  an  old  castle,  situated  on  a  pretty 
lake,  which  has  recently  been  converted  into  a  country 
club.  There  we  were  given  a  sumptuous  banquet  which  it 
seemed  almost  a  sin  to  eat  after  we  had  just  come  from 
hungry  France  and  starving  Germany.  After  the  usual 
toasts  to  the  Queen  of  Holland,  the  King  of  England 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  we  motored 
back  to  town  where  the  Burgomaster  of  Leyden  was  to 
give  a  reception  at  the  Staathuis. 

As  we  reached  the  city  the  pretty  chimes  were  ring- 
ing for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  honor  of  the  Pilgrims. 
The  entire  city  was  lighted  and  bedecked  with  flags  and 
bunting.  It  seemed  as  tho  the  whole  populace  had  come 
out  to  line  the  streets  thru  which  the  guests  proceeded 
to  the  Staathuis.  My  host  told  me  that  many  of  the 
people  actually  thought  the  foreign  delegates  were  real 
Pilgrims  and  they  expected  to  see  us  dressed  in  round 
hats  and  the  same  somber  costumes  that  were 
worn  by  our  ancestors  as  they  [Continued  on  page  lOU 


Painttd  by 

Capt.   U.   Borlase  Swart  @ 

In  the  hall  in  Ply- 
mouth, shown  above, 
the  Pilgrims  met  to 
weep,  pray  and  say 
farewell 


International 

The  celebration  of  the 
sailing  of  the  Pilgrims 
held  at  Leyden,  Hol- 
land, was  religious  in 
tone,  that  held  at  Ply- 
mouth, England,  politi- 
cal. Among  the  celebri- 
ties present  at  the  latter 
were  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England  and 
Lady  Astor  (shown  in 
the  foreground  at  the 
right).  The  American 
guests  may  be  seen 
about  half  way  up  the 
procession 


Wanted:  a  House 

Some  Practical  Advice  That  Will  Help  You  Meet  the  Problems  of  Our  Housing  Shortage 

By  Austin  C.  Lescarboura 


THAT  there  is  a  serious  housing  shortage  today, 
not  only  in  the  United  States  but  thruout  the 
civilized  world,  is  a  generally  known  fact.  For 
months  back  our  newspapers  have  reiterated 
over  and  over  again  the  story  of  little  or  no  building 
activities  and  the  scarcity  of  dwellings;  we  have  heard 
of  fabulous  bonuses  being  offered  by  persons  seeking 
livable  quarters  in  our  cities;  the  "To  Let"  sign  has 
become  a  thing  of  the  past;  and  the  ever-increasing 
independence  of  the  landlords  reflects  the  operation 
of  that  inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand,  now  ap- 
plied to  housing  facilities  with  a  vengeance.  The  scarc- 
ity of  dwellings  in  our  cities  is  responsible  for  in- 
crease in  disease  and  crime  which  invariably  follow 
lowered  housing  standards.  Factories,  which  have  been 
expanded  to  meet  the  requirements  of  business,  now 
find  it  impossible  to  house  their  increased  working 
forces.  So  serious  is  this  situation  as  a  whole  that  the 
Federal,  State,  and  municipal  governments  are  hard  at 
work  on  the  problem  of  ameliorating  the  unsatisfac- 
tory and  even  dangerous  conditions  which  we  are  facing 
at  this  moment. 

Meanwhile  everyone  must  solve  his  own  housing 
problem. 

There  are  two  courses  open:  renting  and  purchasing. 
Under  former  conditions  it  was  relatively  simple  to 
rent  apartments  or  houses  at  almost  any  time ;  but  with 
the  scarcity  of  buildings  and  the  unduly  high  prices 
now  possible  in  the  face  of  such  heavy  demands  for 
homes,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  rent  suit- 
able premises.  The  cooperatively  owned  apartment 
house  plan  is  flourishing  as  never  before. 

So  one's  thoughts  soon  turn  to  buying  a  home,  and 
again    one    encounters    alarming    conditions.    Houses 
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now  command  a  tidy  eight  thousand  dollars  and  more 
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which  formerly  sold  for  less  than  five  thousand  dollars 
now  command  a  tidy  eight  thousand  dollars  and  more. 
One  writes  in  haste  to  the  real  estate  agent  who  adver- 
tises "a  modest  little  cottage  for  sale,  suitable  for  a 
young  business  man,"  only  to  learn  that  said  modest 
little  cottage  is  selling  for  the  modest  sum  of  eighteen 
thousand  dollars. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Formerly  it  was  quite  the  thing 
to  pay  only  a  small  sum  down  on  a  house,  paying  off  the 
mortgage  on  the  balance  at  so  much  per  month.  Today 
a  small  sum  down  is  no  longer  accepted;  so  brisk  is 
the  business  of  selling  houses  that  one  is  usually  con- 
fronted with  the  demand  for  half  the  sale  price  as  first 
payment,  or,  as  a  very  special  concession,  perhaps  one- 
third. 

Well,  then,  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  build  a  house. 
Here  again  one  is  doomed  to  a  severe  shock,  for  build- 
ing prices  are  almost  prohibitive.  In  fact,  about  the 
only  building  that  is  going  on  in  New  York  City  just 


Built  in   1853  as  the  stable  on  a  large  estate  at  the  upper  end 
of    Manhattan    Island,    New    York    City,    this    building    was    re- 
modeled two  years  ago  into  a  comfortable  home 

now  are  a  small  number  of  apartments,  a  formidable 
assembly  of  large  theaters,  and  a  still  larger  array  of 
all  kinds  of  garages.  The  returns  from  apartment 
houses,  even  at  the  greatly  increased  rentals,  are  said 
to  be  insufficient  to  interest  the  investment  of  capital  in 
houses  costing  three  times  what  they  would  have  cost 
but  a  few  years  ago.  But  theater  and  garage  returns 
do  warrant  the  building  of  such  structures  irrespective 
of  costs. 

Why  are  building  costs  high?  In  considering  this 
subject  it  is  wise  to  recollect  that  the  raw  materials  in 
the  mines,  forest  and  the  clay  banks  amount  to  about 
15  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  and  that  the  remaining 
85  per  cent  consists  of  labor  used  in  mining,  quarrying 
or  felling  the  raw  materials,  transporting  them  to  the 
factories,  transferring  them  to  centers  of  distribution 
and  ultimately  incorporating  them  into  the  completed 
structure. 

In  normal  times  the  ranks  of  labor  are  increased  by 
the  youth  of  the  country,  but  this  has  never  been  suf- 
ficient; consequently,  immigration  was  resorted  to.  Im- 
migration, which  has  just  begun  again,  stopped  com- 
pletely about  the  middle  of  1914, 

This  labor  shortage  is  reflected  in  all  lines  of  busi- 
ness thruout  the  country.  The  cost  of  labor  per  hour  in 
building  work  has  practically  been  doubled  and  has  a 
tendency  to  increase. 
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Strange    as    it    may    seem,    in    analyzing    the    cost    of    dwellings,    it    will    be 
found    that   the   so-called    bungalow    is   probably    the    most    expensive    type 
of   any   of   them. 


Normally  building  construction  in  this  country 
amounted  to  about  three  billion  dollars  per  annum. 
From  the  middle  of  1914  until  1917  building  decreased 
in  volume,  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  war  conditions.  In 
1917-18 — a  period  of  two  years — building  practically 
ceased  because  we  were  in  the  war.  Now  everyone  is 
trying  to  make  up  for  lost  time  and  it  will  take  years 
before  we  are  again  on  a  normal  basis.  Materials  are 
hard  to  obtain  because  of  shortage  of  labor  and  a  short- 
age of  transportation  facilities.  This  is  the  situation 
briefly  stated.  An  analysis  of  the  conditions  demon- 
strates that  building  is  apt  to  increase  before  a  de- 
cline sets  in,  but  the  decline,  when  it  comes,  will  be 
gradual  and  when  conditions  become  normal,  prices 
will  be  little,  if  any,  lower  than  they  are  today. 

All  of  which  means  that  if  prices  are  high  there  is 
no  help  for  it.  Nothing  is  gained  by  waiting.  If  one 
decides  to  build  a  house,  one  must  be  prepared  to  pay 
the  prices  being  exacted  for  materials  and  labor.  True, 
things  were  more  favorable  even  a  year  ago;  but  why 
lament  over  what  is  past  and  beyond  ad- 
justment? 

The  high  cost  of  labor  has  brought  the 
ready-cut  house  to  the  front  as  never  be- 
fore. Made  in  a  factory  with  all  parts 
cut  by  machinery  so  as  to  reduce  manual 
work,  and  shipped  to  the  building  site 
in  many  pieces  that  fit  together  without 
extra  sawing  and  fitting,  the  ready-cut 
house  should  show  a  saving  of  quite  a 
neat  sum  over  the  usual  hand-built 
house.  There  is  a  general  misconception 
about  ready-cut  houses  to  the  effect  that 
these  dwellings  are  of  a  portable  nature, 
and  more  like  a  garage  or  bath-house 
than  anything  else.  This  idea  is  all 
wrong;  ready-cut  houses  come  in  all 
sizes  and  styles,  ranging  from  the  mod- 
est one-room  hut  to  the  palatial  twelve- 
room  home  with  every  conceivable   im- 


provement, modern  appliance  and  comfort. 
In  order  to  escape  the  high  lumber  priies, 
one  is  tempted  to  turn  to  concrete  or  brick 
construction.  But  a  study  of  either  of  these 
construction  methods  soon  reveals  the  fact 
that  nothing  is  gained  over  the  usual  frame 
construction.  Concrete  costs  about  as  much; 
brick  is  generally  more  expensive. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  analyzing  the 
cost  of  dwellings  it  will  be  found  first  that 
the  so-called  "bungalow"  is  probably  the 
most  expensive  type  of  dwelling.  By  refer- 
ence to  the  chart,  which  shows  a  graphic 
comparison  of  the  cost  of  one-  and  two-story 
dwellings  of  similar  size,  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  the  "bungalow"  about  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  is  applied  to  the  actual  living  space  as 
compared  with  three-quarters  in  the  case  of 
the  two-story  house. 

The  city  of  St.  Louis  has  done  much  in 
the  way  of  studying  the  problem  of  relieving 
the  housing  shortage.  The  City  Plan  Commis- 
sion of  that  progressive  city,  to  whom  the 
author  is  indebted  for  part  of  the  general 
information  contained  in  this  discussion,  has 
suggested  a  number  of  ingenious  ideas  for 
reducing  the  cost  of  construction  which  are 
well  worth  consideration  thruout  the  coun- 
try. In  the  first  place,  assuming  that  the 
prospectice  builder  considers  his  require- 
ments to  be  a  five-story  house,  either  a 
"bungalow"  or  a  two-story  building,  togeth- 
er with  a  suitable  lot  with  street  improvements,  he  must 
be  prepared  for  a  cost  at  least  from  $7,000  to  $8,000, 
upon  which  any  usual  financing  plan  will  require  a 
monthly  payment  of  approximately  1  per  cent  in  ad- 
dition to  the  original  cash  payment.  It  is  obvious  that 
many  persons  who  ordinarily  might  have  considered 
such  a  type  of  house  must  now  attempt  to  find  some 
other  form  of  dwelling  at  less  cost  or  otherwise  sacri- 
fice in  other  ways  to  increase  their  payments.  The  fol- 
lowing methods  may  be  considered  for  reducing  the 
cost  of  dwelling: 

Arrange  houses  in  groups  so  as  not  to  require  as 
much  original  lot  cost  or  as  large  a  cost  for  outside  im- 
provements, including  plumbing  connections.  In  the 
five-room  house  these  two  items  now  amount  to  from 
$1,300  to  $1,500  or  from  15  to  18  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost.  Deep  rear  yards  are  very  often  little  used  and  a 
proper  group  plan  will  prove  ample,  light  and  airy 
and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  lot  cost  from  30 
to   50  per  cent,   a  saving  of    [Continued  on  paye  108 


Second-hand   lumber  and  other  building   material   is   on   sale  at   Camp   Merritt, 
New   Jersey,    where    the    buildings   are    being    dismantled. 


The  Next  Congress 

Shall  We  Elect  Republicans  or  Democrats? 

Vote  for  Liberals,  Not  Labels 

By  Norman  Hapgood 


DR.  Williams  and  I  have  had  a  pleasant  scrimmage  in 
the  columns  of  The  Independent  about  the  issues  and 
the  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President,  but 
we  have  not  crossed  swords  on  the  House  and  Senate.  The 
attitude  of  the  candidates  toward  Congress  has  its  bearing 
on  the  subject.  Cox  has  gotten  on  extremely  well  with  the 
Ohio  legislature,  as  the  record  of  laws  championed  by  him 
shows,  but,  although  he  is  good  at  team  play,  he  is  captain, 
and  he  has  announced  that  if  he  is  elected  President  he 
will  act  as  President.  Harding,  on  the  other  hand,  is  almost 
engagingly  frank  in  his  repudiation  of  any  claim  to  a  soul 
of  his  own.  A  friend  of  mine  asked  him  this  question: 
"You  say,  Senator,  that  if  you  are  elected  President  you 
will  be  guided  largely  by  the  Senate.  Have  you  any  indi- 
viduals in  mind?"  The  Senator's  answer  was  priceless: 
"Well,"  he  said,  "Senator  Lodge  is  a  good  man.  So  is  Sen- 
ator Penrose.  So  is  Senator  Smoot." 

COX  has  not  only  asserted  and  proved  by  his  record  that 
he  will  show  a  certain  individuality,  but  he  has  publicly 
announced,  in  spite  of  Hoover's  support  of  Harding,  that 
if  elected  he  plans  to  offer  Hoover  a  place  in  his  Cabinet, 
thus  indicating  an  ability  to  get  away  from  the  most  nar- 
row partizanship  and  also  to  be  free  from  resentment. 
Harding  will  assuredly  not  have  any  ideas  of  his  own. 
Do  you  remember  these  lines  from  Ruddygore? 

My  boy  you  may  take  it  from  me, 
That  of  all  the  afflictions  accurst 

With  which  a  man's  saddled 

And  hampered  and  addled 
A  diffident  nature's  the  worst. 

Mr.  Taft  failed  in  the  Presidency  for  lack  of  decision, 
t;nd  Mr.  Harding,  if  elected,  will  make  Taft  look  like  a 
great  leader. 

And  speaking  of  Mr.  Taft,  he  has  an  article  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Yale  Review  in  which  he  blames 
President  Wilson  for  putting  Justices  Brandeis  and  Clarke 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  and  thinks  it  will  be  a  grand  thing 
to  have  Mr.  Harding  choose  the  four  men  who  will  presum- 
ably be  appointed  to  that  court  during  the  next  four  years. 
There  you  have  an  excellent  illustration.  Wilson  thought 
for  himself  and  appointed  Brandeis.  Penrose  will  think 
for  Harding  and  I  shudder  to  conceive  what  the  Supreme 
Court  will  be  like  when  1924  arrives,  if  next  m.onth  there 
is   a   Harding-Penrose  victory. 

Such  being  the  situation,  the  wise  thing  for  the  voter  to 
do  is  to  support  the  most  liberal  candidates  he  can  for 
the  House  and  Senate,  not  being  too  much  bound  by  party 
ties.  Both  in  domestic  matters  and  in  foreign  relations  the 
safest  effort,  in  this  period  of  fatigue  and  stupidity,  is  to 
keep  alive  some  liberalism  and  free  intelligence.  As  the 
Democratic  party  has  been  so  much  influenced  by  Wilson, 
and  as  the  Republican  party  has  been  captured  by  its  most 
reactionary  elements,  the  chances  are  that  a  Democratic 
nominee  will  be  more  liberal  than  a  Republican  nominee, 
but  this  rule  will  not  hold  in  all  cases.  If  William  Kent 
had  not  been  beaten  by  his  reactionary  opponent  in  the 
Republican  primaries  of  California  he  would  have  been  an 
ideal  candidate  for  liberals  to  support.     In  Wisconsin  the 
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Republican  candidate  for  the  Senate,  Lenroot,  is  an  ad- 
mirable man,  but  it  happens  that  in  the  same  state  the 
Democrats  have  put  up  just  the  right  type  of  man  in  Dr. 
Reinsch,  who  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  enlightened 
about  the  League  of  Nations  than  Mr.  Lenroot  is.  A 
demagogic  opponent  of  the  League  has  been  nominated  for 
Senator  by  the  Democrats  of  Georgia,  and  he  will  join  the 
Republican  bitter-enders  at  Washington.  Among  the  nar- 
rowest opponents  of  the  League  has  been  Moses  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  is  now  running  for  re-election  against  Ray 
Stevens.  Stevens  has  a  splendid  record  in  his  state,  in  Con- 
gress, and  on  the  Shipping  Board,  and  it  would  indeed  be 
a  pity  if  that  brilliant  and  honorable  young  statesman 
should  not  be  chosen  in  preference  to  his  opponent. 
Brandegee  of  Connecticut  is  a  reactionary  of  the  deepest 
dye.  No  liberal  could  vote  for  him.  He  has  been  as  bitter 
r,gainst  Mr.  Taft  on  the  League  issue  as  he  has  against  the 
President.  He  said. of  Mr.  Taft  a  year  ago:  "I  never  pay 
any  attention  to  the  froth  he  emits."  Wadsworth  of  New 
York  is  popular  and  attractive,  but  I  cannot  remember 
that  he  ever  voted  against  the  wishes  of  Boss  Barnes  in 
New  York  or  against  the  Senate  gang  since  he  has  been 
in  Washington.  Of  the  Big  Three,  chiefs  of  the  Senate 
oligarchy,  Smoot  is  the  only  one  who  can  be  beaten  of  the 
two  who  come  up  for  re-election.  He  is  not  the  person  to 
be  in  public  life  in  the  twentieth  century.  Of  him  might  be 
said  what  some  women  are  saying  of  his  New  York  com- 
panion, "Wadsworth's  place  is  in  the  home."  Penrose  also 
is  up,  but  unhappily  his  re-election  is  a  certainty. 

If  in  almost  any  campaign  independent  voters  should 
give  their  strength  to  able  and  honest  liberals,  regardless 
of  their  party  labels,  it  is  a  still  sounder  principle  in  the 
election  in  front  of  us.  Actual  party  questions,  properly  so 
called,  will  be  few:  the  reimposition  of  a  higher  tariff  is 
perhaps  the  only  one.  Most  questions  will  be  decided  on 
knowledge,  honesty,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  liberal 
sympathies.  The  Senate  today  would  be  a  tie  if  Newberry's 
seat,  called  tainted  by  the  courts,  were  held  by  Newberry's 
Democratic  opponent.  It  is  possible  for  Cox  to  be  elected 
with  a  Republican  Senate  or  for  Harding  to  be  elected  with 
1  Democratic  Senate.  The  safe  and  wise  thing  to  do  is  to 
elect  the  man  whose  view  of  our  foreign  opportunities  is 
generous  and  whose  view  of  domestic  questions  is  modern. 
Watson  and  Reed  are  essentially  in  the  same  party  as 
Brandegee  and  Penrose.  Whether  for  the  House  or  the 
Senate  those  people  should  be  put  out  of  business,  all  the 
more  because  if  Harding  is  elected  he  will  take  the  color 
cf  the  majority.  He  is  more  comfortable  as  a  standpatter, 
but  he  will  be  a  rubber-stamp  of  the  prevailing  spirit,  what- 
ever it  is.  You  can  get  his  full  official  record  by  sending 
ten  cents  to  the  Searchlight  Company,  Woodward  Building, 
Washington.  The  exhaustive  analysis  ends  up:  "The 
Senate  today  stands  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  statesmanship 
ever  known  .  .  .  Harding  stands  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
list."  With  that  man  as  a  possibility  for  the  Presidency  the 
intelligent  voter  will  be  doubly  anxious  to  put  into  the 
House  and  Senate  men  of  courage  and  wisdom^  above  all 
men  who  stand  boldly  for  world  cooperation  against  war, 
ss   already   being   practised   by   over   thirty   nations,   with 
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the   total,   including:   the   applicants,    being   over    forty.  In 
1915  Col.  Roosevelt  wrote: 

The  nations  should  agree  on  wrtaiu  rights  which  should  not 
be  questioned,  suoh  as  territorial  integrity.  .  .  .  All  should 
guarantee  each  of  their  members  in  the  possession  of  these  rights. 
They  should  furthermore  agree  not  only  to  abide,  each 
of  them,  by  the  decision  of  the  court,  but  all  of  them  to  unite 
with  their  military  forces  to  enforce  the  decree  of  the  court 
as  against  any   recalcitrant  member. 

Vote,  above  all  things,  for  the  men  who  will  endorse  thai 
statement:  vote  against  the  narrow-minded  and  obstruc- 
tive, in  favor  of  those  who  believe  now  what  was  recom- 
mended by  Roosevelt,  Taft,  Hoover,  Root,  Wickersham. 
Lowell,  and  Strauss  before  the  eddies  of  partizan  politics 
deflected  some  of  them  from  their  proper  course. 

Have  Done  with  Waste  and 

Indecision 

By  Talcott  Williams 

TrIE  League  issue  divides  the  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Governor  Cox  refuses  to  say  whac  he  will  do 
when  he  faces,  as  Wilson  has,  the  inability  to  get  a 
two-thirds  majority  in  the  Senate.  Senator  Harding  will 
rot  define  his  international  "agreement"  with  a  court  in- 
.slead  of  a  council  as  its  center.  Still,  there  is  here  a 
definite  issue. 

In  the  fight  over  Congress,  there  is  none.  Maine  was  car- 
lied  against  the  League  by  the  woman  vote.  As  a  Repub- 
lican canvasser  said  to  me:  "You  see  the  women  are  timid- 
like  and  they  don't  think  their  first  vote  is  the  right  time 
to  experiment.  So  they  just  votes  the  family  ticket  or  stays 
fct  home."  In  Maine,  the  Republican  women  did  one  thing 
F-.nd  the  Democratic  the  other.  In  New  Hampshire,  Senator 
Moses  won  the  Republican  primary,  with  Repub.ican  votes 
enough  against  him  to  beat  him  at  the  polls.  In  Georgia, 
Hoke  Smith  was  attacked  because  he  was  lukewarm  on  the 
League  and  a  rank  Populist.  Thomas  E.  Watson,  far  more 
opposed  to  the  League,  goes  to  the  Senate  in  his  place. 
Massachusetts  Republicans  manage  to  support  the  League 
and  Lodge.  Illinois  is  in  doubt  from  a  factious  split  in  the 
Republican  party.  In  New  York,  an  independent  vote  and 
a  woman  vote  will  be  cast  against  Senator  Wadsworth, 
though  the  Democratic  candidate,  Lieut.  Gov.  Harry 
Walker  is  weak. 

No  one  issue  divides  in  all  the  States  on  Congress.  No 
real  economic  issue  divides  the  two  parties.  On  sugar,  rice, 
tobacco,  citrus  fruits,  cotton  goods,  the  metals.  Southern 
and  Northern  Democrats  are  for  a  high  tariff.  Currency 
and  banking  no  longer  are  on  party  lines.  "Winning"  the 
Senate  and  House  does  little  more  than  decide  the  organ- 
ization and  committee  chairmanships.  In  the  present 
Senate,  both  parties  split  on  the  League.  It  could  have 
been  ratified,  if  President  Wilson  had  not  preferred  a  futile- 
appeal  to  the  country. 

The  open  current  sets  towards  a  Republican  majority. 
This  is  true  now.  In  five  weeks,  any  change  may  come.  In 
1884,  the  Presidency  and  House  were  lost  by  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  the  last  week  of  the  campaign  because  of 
cne  speech.  A  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate  and  House 
and  for  the  Presidency  seems — I  do  not  say  is — likely  be- 
cause the  world  of  business,  manufacturing,  industry,  bank- 
ing and  farming  has  lost  confidence  in  Democratic  leader- 
ship, legislation  and  administration.  Do  you  meet  any 
sanguine  Democrats?  I  do  not.  But  it  was  also  a  Repub- 
lican journalist  from  Chicago,  enjoying  a  lucid  interval  in 
New  York,  who  said:  "When  I  think  over  Cox,  I  feel  I 
must  hurry  up  and  vote  for  Harding.  Then  I  read  one  of 
Harding's  speeches  and  I  say:  'isn't  there  something  to  be 
said  for  Cox?'  " 

The  Democrats  start  with  31  Senators  in  the  South,  a 
third   of  the   Senate   and   133    Representatives   no   Repub- 


lican can  defeat,  because  the  ntgro  is  deprived  both  of  his 
vote  and  of  the  education  that  would  make  him  intelligent. 
In  1912,  '14,  '16,  the  Democrats  added  enough  votes  in  the 
North  to  control  Congress.  In  1918,  the  Republicans,  aided 
by  President  Wilson's  foolish  letter,  gained  two  majority  in 
the  Senate  and  50  plurality  or  47  majority  over  all  in  the 
House.  Can  they  keep  it?  When  the  solid  core  of  the 
American  people  grows  anxious  over  business  it  turns  to 
the  Republican  party. 

The  Democratic  party,  while  in  control,  lJll-19,  un- 
doubtedly gained  by  enacting  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking 
Act — tho  this  was  the  work  of  both  parties — the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Bank  and  Board,  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  Farm 
Management,  the  Cotton  Futures,  Grain  Grading  and 
Warehouse  Acts  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Both 
parties  agreed  in  giving  the  President  the  largest  powers 
he  has  ever  had  in  war  and  the  creation  of  great  Federal 
corporations  for  shipping,  the  issue  of  securities  and  many 
objects  came  with  this. 

These  acts  were  generally  approved,  but  their  adminis- 
tration has  bred  widespread  distrust. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Banking  system  has  brought  a 
perilous  expansion  of  the  currency,  heavy  interest  rates 
and  large  banking  profits.  The  farm  loan  system  has  led 
to  a  dangerous  inflation  of  credits.  The  array  of  farm  legis- 
lation has  not  borne  fruit.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  been  well-meaning  but  ineffective  and  has  created  great 
irritation  because  its  personnel  has  stirred  things  up  and 
accomplished  little  the  public  sees  and  adjusted  much  not 
generally  known. 

THE  business  world  is  alarmed  partly  owing  to  war  re- 
sults, but  also  because  the  Democratic  party  has  tried  to 
make  Uncle  Sam  a  sort  of  Universal  Manager,  tho  its 
leaders  are  always  talking  of  a  government  of  limited 
powers.  This  policy  has  brought  the  errors  and  misman 
rgement  of  this  vast  economic  legislation  on  many  subjects 
and  in  many  fields  to  the  doors  of  every  business,  big  and 
little.  The  parcel  post  has  swamped  our  mails  The  enor- 
mous operations  of  the  Government  in  the  war  have 
brought  blunders  close  to  all  men.  "Priority  orders"  on 
freight,  recklessly  used  by  young  army  and  navy  officerf, 
yt  the  opening  of  the  war,  deranged  our  freight  transpor- 
tation. You  really  had  to  see  the  thing  at  first  hand  to 
realize  how  an  ignorant  young  West  Pointer  could  tear  up 
a  freight  yard  in  an  hour  or  two  and  put  business  back,  his 
own  included,  for  days.  You  were  appalled,  if  you  saw  the 
contradictory  "priority,"  "rush"  and  "special"  orders  from 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  Bureaus  deranging 
the  operation  of  a  great  manufacturing  business  stagger- 
ing along  with  every  machine  running  on  three  shifts  a 
day.  New  men,  new  products,  new  orders  and  all  hindered 
rnd  halted  by  graduates,  young  and  old,  of  Annapolis  and 
West  Point  meddling  with  a  mechanism  of  which  they  knew 
nothing.  The  Government  railroad  management  had  ideas, 
doubtless  right  in  purpose  but  futile  in  result,  of  treat- 
:ng  every  one  alike  by  "centers  of  car  distribution,"  rolling 
up  car-mileage,  which  costs,  and  reducing  ton-miles,  which 
pay.  In  the  zeal  to  get  men,  wages  were  raised  to  exorbi- 
tant figures  in  new  plants,  like  Hog  Island,  and  r^overnment 
work  elsewhere  held  back  by  dislocating  establishments 
meeting  contracts.  Some  marine  insurance  cases  have  very 
unpleasant  records  of  wooden  rivets  and  no  rivets  at  all 
in  vessels  built  at  yards  that  were  "beating  the  world's 
record"  instead  of  building  safe  ships.  Recent  freight  rates 
cf  the  Government  Shipping  Board  were  $20  a  ton.  New 
Orleans  to  Havana,  a  day's  run,  $14  a  ton  to  Buenos  Ayres 
and  $10  to  $12  a  ton  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

When  the  army  was  across  and  functioning  as  a  military 
machine,  the  work  done  was  amazing.  The  three  phases, 
(1)  the  reconstruction  of  Brest  and  Bordeaux  and  a  new 
railroad   system,    (2)    the  transport  and  feeding,    (3)    the 
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Wide  World 

The  Fiat  automobile 
works,  at  Turin,  were 
one  of  the  largest  of 
the  600  factories  in 
Italy  where  the  work- 
men took  over  con- 
trol of  the  factories 
and  "locked  out"  the 
owners.  After  a  month 
of  this  inverted  strike 
the  workmen  found 
that  they  needed  the 
managers  back,  so  a 
compromize  was 

effected  and  higher 
wages  promised  to  the 
men.  At  the  Fiat  plant 
it  is  planned  to  organ- 
ize a  cooperative  com- 
pany so  that  the  work- 
men may  have  a  per- 
manent share  in  the 
management 


International 

These  women  employees  at  the 
Metal  Works  in  Milan  stand  ready 
to  fight  for  their  soviet  at  the  bar- 
ricaded entrance  to  the  factory.  But 
in  general  there  was  little  violence, 
for  the  Italian  Government  refused 
to    send   troops   against   the   strikers 


International 


Wide  World 

A  noon-day  meeting  in  the  Fiat  Central  Works  at 
Turin,  where  15,000  workmen  met  to  discuss  their 
strike.  At  the  left  are  four  Milan  workmen  using 
more  violent  methods  to  carry  out  the  strike.  It  was 
in  Milan  that  the  seizure  of  factories  was  begun; 
the  strikers  there  fortified  the  factories  with  elab- 
orate barricades  and  barbed  wire.  Their  red  flags 
bore  the  slogan  "Viva   Lenin" 


During  the  month 
of  their  control  of 
the  factories  many 
of  the  Italian  work- 
men worked  eight 
hours  a  day  and 
did  guard  duty  for 
four  more.  But  the 
factories'  produc- 
tion fell  off,  fre- 
quently tQ  less 
than  half  their 
former  efficiency, 
partly  perhaps  be- 
cause the  soviet 
conception  of  work 
included  more  dis- 
cussion than  actual 
labor.  In  the  left 
upper  corner  of 
this  photograph  is 
the  strikers'  em- 
blem; it  shows  a 
factory  entrance  on 
one  side  and  the 
Bolshevik  crossed 
hammer  and  sickle 
on  the  other 
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lighting,  the  country  has  not  yet  begun  to  realize.  Perhaps 
it  never  will.  But  these  '"close-ups"  as  the  movies  say,  of 
mal-administration  in  the  rush  of  preparation,  have  soaked 
into  the  business  consciousness  of  the  country.  Joined  to 
the  failure  to  work  successfully  the  legislation,  I  have  out- 
lined, it  has  tilled  the  land  with  a  conviction  that  a  change 
is  necessary.  Every  one  who  reads  this,  will  recognize  some- 
thing he  or  she  has  personally  known  which  confirms  all  I 
have  said  and,  second,  that  he  or  she  is  conscious  that  this 
conviction  is  all  about,  leading  logically  to  the  election  of  a 
Republican   Congress,  Senate  and   House. 

At  boltom  this  is  the  bitter  fruit  of  the  lying  cry  four 
years  ago:  "He  has  kept  us  out  of  war."  Postponing  prep- 
aredness for  war  greatly  increased  the  cost  of  war,  when  it 
came.  Haste  in  preparing  brought  waste  and  extravagance. 
This  bred  such  carelessness  in  the  estimates  of  the  Admin- 
istration, that  a  Republican  Congress  could  cut  them  for 
the  year  ending  last  June  by  $1,685,867,893  and  for  the 
current  year  $1,474,422,602.  This  careless  waste  can  only 
be  known  or  appreciated  by  those  who,  like  the  writer, 
have  patiently  studied  Federal  outlay  from  Alexander 
Hamilton  down. 

What  effect,  the  close-locked  fight  on  the  labor  position 
of  the  Republican  party  will  have,  no  one  can  predict. 
There  are  many  signs  that  the  American  public  has  deter- 
mined to  show  once  for  all,  that  the  people's  peace  and  the 
individual  bargain  shall  be  protected  as  well  as  the  collec- 
tive bargain.  Governor  Cox  has,  on  this  point,  declared  that 
he  will  not  use  the  army  to  keep  the  peace  as  President 
Cleveland  did  at  Chicago  when  the  Governor  of  Illinois 
refused  as  Governor  Cox  did  in  Ohio. 

Definition 

A  progressive  is  any  one  who  is  walking  in  one's  own  di- 
rection. 

The  Case  for  Bluffing 

By  Preston  Slosson 

WE  might  as  well  admit  that  the  student  who  can 
get  high  marks  with  a  small  fund  of  knowledge 
may  be  getting  a  better  education  than  the  stud- 
ent who  can  crush  every  examination  with  brute  force  of 
memorized  information.  A  general  who  is  outnumbered 
requires  far  more  skill  than  his  opponent.  Such  generals 
as  Hannibal  and  Lee  and  Napoleon  are  ranked  high  by 
students  of  strategy,  altho  they  were  in  the  end  defeated, 
because  they  managed  to  hold  at  bay  for  many  years 
greater  forces  than  their  own.  Since  the  average  human 
being  never  uses  his  wits  unless  he  has  to,  every  obstacle 
and  disadvantage  which  is  not  great  enough  to  discourage 
effort  is  an  added  incentive  to  thought.  The  student  who 
knows  his  lesson  may  make  no  use  of  any  power  but  mem- 
ory. The  student  who  does  not  know,  but  must  make  it 
seem  as  tho  he  knew,  will  have  to  make  use  of  logic,  in- 
genuity, imagination  and  all  the  faculties  of  the  creative 
reason. 

Suppose  for  example  that  the  student  forgets  a  rule  in 
mathematics  in  working  out  a  problem.  If  he  is  to  get 
the  right  answer  he  will  have  to  think  the  rule  out  for 
himself;  for  the  moment  he  is  not  just  a  pupil  in  mathe- 
matics but  a  real  mathematician.  Suppose  he  forgets  a 
formula  in  chemistry.  He  will  have  to  call  to  his  mind  the 
way  in  which  the  chemical  elements  generally  behave  and 
apply  it  to  the  particular  case  in  hand.  One  student  will 
say  "Oh,  I  remember  how  potassium  would  act.  It  is  on 
page  365  of  Wasserstoff's  Elements  of  Chemistry."  TTie 
other  will  puzzle  it  out:  "I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  remem- 
ber that  blame  formula,  but  I  know  what  sodium  would 
do  and  I  think  potassium  and  sodium  are  enough  alike  so 
that  potassium  would  react  in  a  similar  way. 


It  is  the  same  way  in  translating  a  foreign  language. 
Two  sludents  get  a  passage  of  Cicero  on  their  examination. 
One  remembers  the  passage  perfectly  and  writes  out  the 
translation  without  difhculty.  The  other  scamped  that  part 
of  the  term's  work.  The  passage  is  only  vaguely  familiar 
to  him;  virtually  it  is  sight  translation.  He  must  feel 
every  cog  of  memory  for  conjugations  and  declensions  and 
pick  the  sentence  to  pieces  in  his  mind  in  order  to  put  it 
together  the  English  way.  Some  of  the  words  have  dropt 
out  of  his  vocabulary.  He  must  cither  infer  what  they  are 
from  the  general  setting  of  the  rest  of  the  sentence  (an 
excellent  mental  exercise)  or  else  think  out  some  English 
words  which  they  resemble,  which  is  good  J;raining  in 
philology.  He  may  know  less  Latin  than  the  other  student 
and  get  poorer  marks  but,  for  the  moment  at  least,  he  is 
learning  more. 

But  the  sciences  and  languages  are  so  full  of  exact  fact 
as  to  give  the  bluffer  but  occasional  scope.  Far  greater 
opportunities  are  open  to  him  in  the  more  generalized 
branches  of  study,  such  as  history,  economics,  sociology 
and  philosophy.  The  impact  of  social  forces  and  classes  on 
each  other  is  as  observable  to  a  bright  girl  or  boy  as  to 
Ricardo  or  Marx,  and  in  philosophy  every  human  being 
starts  from  "scratch."  Someday,  perhaps,  the  advance  of 
knowledge  will  clip  the  wings  of  theory  in  metaphysics  and 
the  social  sciences  as  it  has  already  in  the  natural  sciences, 
but  at  present  it  may  be  more  profitable  to  let  students 
evolve  their  own  notions,  provided  they  are  tested  by  the 
criticisms  of  the  instructor  and  of  the  class  than  to  learn 
to  label  those  notions  with  the  names  of  Kant,  Rousseau  or 
Adam   Smith. 

Even  in  history  a  museum  of  properly  dated  events  is 
not  the  ideal.  An  approximate  date  that  represents  some 
real  sense  of  the  relations  between  events  is  far  better 
than  an  exact  date  memorized  from  the  book.  Suppose  that 
the  examination  paper  asks  "When  did  Columbus  discover 
America?"  That  is  a  definite,  specific  question  and  the 
student  who  writes  "1492"  is  sure  to  get  a  higher  mark 
than  the  one  who  puts  down  "about  1500."  Yet  the  first 
student  may  simply  have  called  to  mind  the  jingle: 
In  fourteen  hundred  ninety-two 
Columbus  sailed  the  ocean  blue — 
whereas  the  second  student  might  have  reached  his  date 
by  true  historical  logic.  Thus  for  instance:  "Well,  let's 
see.  The  Pilgrims  came  over  in  1620.  That's  just  three 
hundred  years  ago  because  we  are  celebrating  it.  Lucky 
for  me,  or  I  wouldn't  have  remembered  even  that  date. 
Now  the  English  didn't  come  over  till  a  long  time  after  the 
Spanish  had  discovered  the  place.  Mebbe  a  century.  Now 
I  come  to  think  of  it,  Spain  was  a  great  power  all  thru  the 
sixteenth  century.  Must  have  had  a  boom  on.  Was  it  the 
gold  from  the  new  world?  Likely.  So  they  must  have  found 
America  not  much  later  than  1500.  Could  it  have  been 
much  earlier?  No,  they  weren't  hunting  for  Amei-ica;  they 
were  after  a  trade  route  to  Asia.  They  didn't  need  that 
till  the  Turks  took  Constantinople  and  that  was  some  time 
along  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Then  they  tried  to  get 
around  to  India  by  way  of  Africa  for  a  long  time  before 
they  thought  of  cutting  across  the  Atlantic.  It  couldn't 
have  been  much  earlier  than  1500.  That's  a  good  round 
number,  let's  put  it  dovvTi." 

Such  is  bluffing  at  its  best.  It  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
cheating,  which  exercizes  no  mental  faculties  except  the 
cunning  of  the  sneak  thief,  or  mere  guessing,  which  should 
be  the  last  resort  of  the  bluffer  since  it  is  as  apt  to  be 
wrong  as  right.  Real  educational  bluffing  is  the  piecing  to- 
gether of  what  one  knows  to  cover  a  gap  of  ignorance.  If 
the  gap  is  too  wide  or  the  bridge  of  fact  too  flimsy  the 
attempt  will  fail,  but  even  such  failures  may  be  instructive. 
No  educational  system  is  perfect  that  does  not  make  al- 
lowance for  mental  adventure  as  well  as  for  routine  mem- 
ory work. 
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But  bluflfing  is  a  game  for  the  bold  and  the  alert.  Let 
no  student  think  that  because  of  the  high  educational  value 
of  being  caught  unprepared  it  is  well  for  him  to  go  to 
school  with  lessons  half  learned.  Being  treed  by  a  bear  or 
surrounded  by  a  superior  force  of  hostile  savages  or  trying 
to  delude  a  sophisticated  professor  into  a  belief  that  one 
has  studied  the  textbook  are  all  excellent  sharpeners  of  the 
wits. 

But  there  is  a  two-fold  drawback.  In  the  first  place  you 
may  not  get  out  in  safety.  In  the  second  place,  even 
if  you  do,  you  pay  for  your  escape  by  the  most  arduous 
mental  toil.  Lazy  students  should  always  study  their  les- 
sons. It  is,  after  all,  the  easiest  way. 

The  Real  Blow 

THE  muckrakers  told  the  American  public  that  business 
was  full  of  graft.  They  replied  "business  is  business." 
They  pointed  out  corruption  in  politics.  Nobody  was  much 
excited.  But  when  it  was  learned  that  even  baseball  was 
dishonest,  then  indeed  the  American  people  felt  that  the 
pillars  of  society  were   shaken! 

French  Ways  and  Ours 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 

ON  September  22  President  Deschanel  resigned  on 
account  of  nervous  prostration  that  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office. 
On  the  folloviang  day  an  election  was  held  by  Parliament 
and  Millerand  was  elected.  He  wrote  his  inaugural  while 
the  balloting  was  going  on  and  within  ten  minutes  after 
his  election  was  announced  he  was  at  work  signing  bills 
and  commissions. 

The  amount  spent  on  the  campaign  was  not  $15,000,000 
nor  $5,000,000.  The  time  spent  on  the  campaign  was  lim- 
ited to  the  two  weeks  after  the  President's  physicians 
had  recommended  his  retirement.  There  was  no  effort 
expended  in  educating  on  the  political  issues  of  the  day 
millions  of  people  whose  opinions  would  be  of  no  possible 
value  even  after  they  were  "educated."  There  was  no 
hiatus  in  business.  There  was  no  night  of  rioting  and 
extravagance  when  the  result  of  the  election  was  an- 
nounced. There  was  no  inaugural  procession  outrivaling 
in  splendor  the  coronation  of  a  king.  There  was  no  grand 
ball  in  the  Pension  Building.  It  was  a  simple,  sensible, 
business-like  and  democratic  procedure. 

Now  when  Mr.  Harding  or  Mr.  Cox  is  elected  it  will 
be  four  months  before  he  can  exercize  any  authority  in 
the  Government.  It  will  be  thirteen  months  before  the 
new  Congress  will'  convene  in  its  first  regular  session. 
Meantime  business  must  hold  its  breath,  not  knowing  what 
is  going  to  happen.  If  Harding  should  be  elected  and  the 
Democrats  get  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  country  will  be  ruled  for  nearly  half  a  year  by 
a  repudiated  President  and  for  more  than  a  year  by  a 
discredited  Congress.  This  is  the  very  opposite  of  popu- 
lar government. 

The  French  not  only  get  their  Presidents  prompter  and 
cheaper,  but  they  get  quite  as  good  ones.  Poincare  was  fully 
the  equal  of  Wilson  in  scholarship  and  culture.  Millerand 
would  get  as  high  a  grade  in  an  intelligence  test  as  either 
Cox  or  Harding.  A  constitution  like  everything  else  must 
be  judged  by  its  results.  A  government  is  as  good  as  it 
works — and  no  better. 

On  the  other  hand  the  American  system  of  government 
has  some  manifest  points  of  advantage  over  the  French. 
Our  President  is  not  a  figurehead  like  the  French.  He  is 
commander  of  the  armies  in  time  of  war  and  he  initiates 
foreign  policy  in  time  of  peace.  In  foreign  relations,  both  of 
peace  and  war,  the  nation  must  act  as  a  unit  and  this 
means    concentrating    responsibility    for    leadership    upon 


some  single  individual,  however  much  his  decisions  may 
be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  legislative  body.  An  Ameri- 
can President  appoints  his  own  cabinet;  men  who  can  best 
work  with  him  and  under  him,  "secretaries,"  not  "minis- 
ters." A  French  President  may  find  his  cabinet  composed 
of  the  men  he  most  hates  and  distrusts. 

The  superiority  of  the  American  cabinet  system  in  ef- 
ficiency, smoothness  of  working  and  stability  became  strik- 
ingly manifest  during  the  war.  Under  the  European  sys- 
tem the  entire  government  is  instantly  thrown  out  of  of- 
fice whenever  any  measure  favored  by  the  cabinet  is  voted 
down  by  a  majority  of  Parliament  or  any  act  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  administration  meets  with  disapproval.  For  in- 
stance, every  department  of  the  administration  may  be 
giving  general  satisfaction  except  perhaps  one  more  than 
half  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  or  House  of 
Commons  may  think  that  the  postmaster  general  is  paying 
too  much  for  the  site  of  a  new  building  and  so  all  of  a  sud- 
den the  entire  ministry  is  put  out  of  power.  Or  it  may  be 
that  the  Premier's  wife  is  giving  an  unusually  attractive 
dinner  and  so  the  supporters  of  the  Government  may  be 
late  at  the  session.  The  opposition  may  then  get  a  ma- 
jority in  a  snap  vote  on  a  trivial  question  and  the  whole 
Government  will  be  thrown  into  confusion,  altho  the  most 
delicate  negotiations  with  a  foreign  power  may  be  ap- 
proaching a  crisis.  That  is  no  way  to  run  a  government. 
During  the  war  every  one  of  the  belligerents,  except  the 
United  States,  suffered  from  frequent,  unwarrantable  and 
unpredictable  changes  of  government,  amounting  in  some 
cases  to  veritable  revolution.  No  European  premier  or 
minister  can  be  sure  that  he  would  be  in  office  next  week. 
But  in  the  United  States  we  are  assured  of  a  continuity  of 
administration  for  four  or  eight  years.  Cabinet  changes  are 
relatively  rare  and  mostly  for  personal  reasons.  This  se- 
curity of  tenure  gives  time  for  working  out  a  consistent 
policy  and  even  if  an  appointee  does  not  know  much  about 
the  business  of  his  department  he  has  a  chance  to  learn 
something  before  he  leaves.  Legislators  may  well  be 
changed  frequently  to  accord  with  the  fluctuations  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  but  executives  should  be  as  permanent  as 
possible. 

The  war  has  shown  the  defects  of  the  European  system 
of  ministerial  responsibility  and  in  fact  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  prosecute  the  campaign  without  reducing  the 
parliaments  to  a  nullity.  Since  then  there  has  been  much 
discussion  as  how  these  defects  can  be  removed  and  France 
is  likely  to  be  the  first  to  reform  her  system  to  bring  it 
more  nearly  into  accord  with  the  American.  Premier  Mil- 
lerand was  elected  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  he 
would  effect  certain  constitutional  reforms,  among  which  are 
that  the  President  shall  have  power  to  negotiate  and  ratify 
treaties;  that  he  and  not  the  Premier  shall  appoint  the 
members  of  the  cabinet;  that  the  President  and  not  the 
Premier  shall  preside  at  cabinet  meetings;  and  in  general 
that  the  President  shall  be  the  real  leader  of  the  nation. 
These  proposals  met  with  the  approval  of  all  factions  in 
the  French  Parliament  except  the  Bolsheviki,  who  shouted 
"Down  with  the  dictator!" 

The  French  constitution  was  originally  designed  to  give 
the  President  such  a  position  of  power  as  Millerand  de- 
sires, but  it  has,  since  1871,  been  perverted  by  gradual  en- 
croachments by  the  Premier.  In  the  same  way  the  Mayors 
of  the  Palace  took  the  power  away  from  the  rois  faineant 
or  do-nothing  kings  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty;  the  Sho- 
guns  relegated  the  Mikado  to  seclusion;  and  in  England  the 
Pren;iers  have  reduced  the  King  to  a  picturesque  histori- 
cal relic.  But  Millerand  sees  no  reason  why  a  French 
President  should  not  have  as  much  power  as  an  American 
President. 

So  one  nation  may  learn  from  another  provided  we  put 
aside  prejudice  and  cease  to  hold  the  conceit  that  our  way 
is  necessarily  the  best  merely  because  it  is  our  way. 


@  Keystone  Vieic 

"Buck"    Wea\ 
Chicago  third 
to    have    sohl 
fans"  applause 
has    denied 


er,  the  popular 
baseman,  is  said 
his    ri<;ht    to    the 

for  S5000.  Weaver 
the    accusation 


Hard  Hit  by 
Crooked  Baseball 

It   was  a  blow  to  the  confidence  and  enthusiasm   of  baseball 

fans  all   over  the   United   Stales   when   these   eight  White   Sox 

pla>ers    ^^cre    indicted    on    tlie    cliarpe    of    having    accepted 

bribes  to  lose  tlie  world's  series  last  vear 


@  Keystone  View 

"Happy"  Felsch,  outfielder,  got 
$5000,  according  to  his  own 
confession,  for  his  part  in  help- 
ing the  White  Sox  lose  the 
world's    series    in    1919 
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Great    Scott,   they'll   ruin    public   confidence   in   the 
sport  if  they  aren't  careful! 


©  Ketittone  Vietc 
Claude  Williams,  pitcher,  is  named 
as  the  first  man  "fixed"  by  the  gam- 
blers who  bribed  the  White  Sox 
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@  Eeyitone  View 
Fred   McMuUin,  utility  man   on  the 
White  Sox  team,  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived the  largest  bribe,  $15,000 


©  hevstone   Vicio 

Joe  Jackson,  left  fielder,  has 
confessed  that  he  accepted 
bribes  to  muff  the  ball.  At 
the  left  are  Charles  Risberg, 
shortstop,  and  "Chick"  Gan- 
dil,  first  base,  also  indicted 

Right:  The  pitcher  whose 
confessions  revealed  the 
whole  baseball  scandal, 
Eddie  Cicotte,  shaking  hands 
with  the  Red  pitcher  just 
before  h  e  deliberately 
"threw"  the  series  to  the 
Reds 


The  Old  Chief  Enters  the  Battle 

PRESIDENT  Wilson  does  not  yet  enjoy  that  degree 
of  physical  health  which  would  permit  him  to  tal^e  a 
personal  part  in  the  campaign  and  to  make  speeches,  even 
in  Washington.  But  rather  than  leave  Governor  Cox  v/ith- 
out  any  direct  aid  from  the  Administration  he  nas  agreed 
to  issue  written  appeals  to  the  public  on  behalf  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket  and  the  League  of  Nations. 

His  first  appeal  was  dated  October  3  and  dealt  entirely 
with  the  League,  particularly  emphasizing  the  much  dis- 
cussed Article  X  of  the  Covenant.  He  said  in  part: 

You  have  been  grossly  misled  with  regard  to  the  treaty,  and 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  proposed  character  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  by  those  who  have  assumed  the  serious  responsibility 
of  opposing  it.  They  have  gone  so  far  that  those  who  have  spent 
their  lives,  as  I  have  spent  my  life,  in  familiarizing  themselves 
with  the  history  and  traditions  and  policies  of  the  nation,  must 
stand  amazed  at  the  gross  ignorance  and  impudent  audacity 
which  have  led  them  to  attempt  to  invent  an  "Americanism"  of 
their  own,  which  has  no  foundation  whatever  in  any  of  the 
authentic  traditions  of  the  Government. 

Americanism,  as  they  conceive  it,  reverses  the  whole  process  of 
the  last  few  tragical  years.  It  would  substitute  Amei-ica  for 
Prussia  in  the  policy  of  isolation  and  defiant  segregation.  Their 
conception  of  the  dignity  of  the  nation  and  its  interest  is  that  we 
should  stand  apart  and  watch  for  opportunities  to  advance  our 
own  interests,  involve  ourselves  in  no  responsibility  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  right  in  the  world  or  for  the  continued  vindication 
of  any  of  the  things  for  which  we  entered  the  war  to  fight. 

The  conception  of  the  great  creators  of  the  Government  was 
absolutely  opposite  to  this.  They  thought  of  America  as  the 
light  of  the  world,  as  created  to  lead  the  world  in  the  assertion 
of  the  rights  of  peoples  and  the  rights  of  free  nations ;  as  destined 
to  set  a  responsible  example  to  all  the  world  of  what  free 
government  is  and  can  do  for  the  maintenance  of  right  standards, 
both  national  and  international. 

This  light  the  opponents  of  the  League  would  quench.  They 
would  relegate  the  United  States  to  a  subordinate  role  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world. 

Why  should  we  be  afraid  of  responsibilities  which  we  are  quali- 
fied to  sustain  and  which  the  whole  of  our  history  has  constituted 
a  promise  to  the  world  we  would  sustain?    .     .     . 

Those  who  do  not  care  to  tell  you  the  truth  about  the  League 
of  Nations  tell  you  that  Article  X  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
would  make  it  possible  for  other  nations  to  lead  us  into  war, 
whether  we  will  it  by  our  own  independent  judgment  or  not.  This 
is  absolutely  false.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Covenant  which  in 
the  least  interferes  with  or  impairs  the  right  of  Congress  to 
declare  war  or  not  declare  war,  according  to  its  own  independent 
judgment,  as  our  Constitution  provides. 

Those  who  drew  the  Covenant  of  the  League  were  careful  that 
it  should  contain  nothing  which  interfered  with  or  impaired  the 
constitutional  arrangements  of  any  of  the  great  nations  which 
are  to  constitute  its  members.  They  would  have  been  amazed 
and  indignant  at  the  things  that  are  now  being  ignorantly  said 
about  this  great  and  sincere  document. 

Republican  Strategy 

SENATOR  Harding  has  quit  the  "porch,"  not  to  make 
a  grand  swing  around  the  circle  like  his  rival,  but 
to  speak  in  a  few  strategic  centers.  So  far  as  the 
Senator's  own  campaign  for  presidency  is  concerned  the 
Republicans  hardly  think  it  necessary  for  him  to  exert 
himself,  but  they  desire  his  influence  to  carry  local  elections 
and  to  strengthen  the  Republican  representation  in  Con- 
gress. Republican  confidence  as  to  the  chances  of  Senator 
Harding  has  been  much  increased  not  only  by  the  favor- 
able results  of  the  Maine  elections  but  by  the  opening  of 
the  "straw  vote"  season.  Three  wholesale  non-partizan 
straw  ballots  have  been  started  within  the  last  few  days: 
one  conducted  by  the  New  York  Telegram,  one  by  a  chain 
of  drug  stores,  one  by  moving  picture  theaters.  All  of  them 
88 


Thomas  in  Detroit  Aeu-'s 


Time  for  a  forward  pass 


thus  far  point  to  a  Republican  victory — perhaps  to  a  Re- 
publican landslide  that  will  bring  back  the  good  old 
majorities  of  the  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  era. 

Of  controlling  the  Senate  the  Republicans  are  not  nearly 
so  sure.  The  present  Senate  contains  only  forty-nine  Re- 
publicans to  forty-seven  Democrats.  Of  the  Senators  to 
be  replaced  this  November  eighteen  are  Democratic.  But 
Alabama  (two  senators),  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma  and  South  Carolina 
are  "certain  sure"  Democratic  states,  so  that  the  Republi- 
can offensive  in  the  Senate  is  limited  to  nine  possibilities. 
In  Arizona,  Maryland,  Kentucky  and  Nevada  the  normal 
Democratic  sentiment  should  withstand  anything  but  a 
general  landslide.  Oregon  may  go  Republican,  but  the  per- 
sonal popularity  of  Senator  Chamberlain  should  save  his 
seat  for  the  Democrats.  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  South 
Dakota  are  Republican  opportunities,  but  none  are  cer- 
tainties. 

Many  Republican  seats  are  endangered  by  the  Demo- 
cratic counter-offensive.  Penrose  is  doubtless  safe  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Dillingham  in  Vermont  and  Curtis 
in  Kansas  are  almost  equally  secure,  but  all  the 
other  Republican  Senators  will  have  to  fight  to  hold 
their  own.  Wadsworth  in  New  York,  Moses  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Brandegee  in  Connecticut  are  handi- 
capped by  their  anti-suffrage  record  in  facing  the  re- 
cently enfranchised  women  voters.  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
are  confidently  counted  on  for  Harding,  but  the  factional 
hostility  of  the  followers  of  Mayor  TTiompson  to  McKinley 
in  Illinois  and  the  followers  of  La  Follette  to  Senator  Len- 
root  in  Wisconsin  may  endanger  two  seats  otherwise  safe. 
In  Indiana  Taggart  on  the  Democratic  ticket  seriously 
threatens  Senator  Watson's  place.  Senator  Cummins  in 
Iowa  will  probably  win  out  in  spite  of  the  hostility  of  some 
labor  unions  on  account  of  his  railroad  policy.  In  North 
Dakota  the  Republican  victorious  in  the  primaries  is  an 
adherent  of  the  Non-Partizan  League  and  cannot  be  count- 
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ed  as  a  party  "regular."  Ohio  must  find  a  successor  to 
Senator  Harding  and  the  Republican  nominee,  ex-Gov- 
ernor Willis,  must  fight  to  hold  the  seat  now  held  by  a 
Presidential  candidate  in  the  most  hotly  contested  state  in 
the  Union.  In  Missouri  Senator  Spencer's  seat  is  very 
doubtful  and  the  Democrats  are  confident  of  capturing  it. 
Senator  Smoot  in  Utah  has  great  personal  prestige,  but 
the  state  is  doubtful  this  year.  Senator  Jones  will  prob- 
ably be  elected  from  Washington,  but  his  victory  will  de- 
pend on  Harding's  carrying  the  sUite.  There  are  very  few 
Republican  Senators  this  year  who  will  not,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  run  behind  the  nominee  for  President, 

Ireland  and  Article  XI 

IT  seems  impossible  to  keep  Ireland  out  of  an  American 
Presidential  campaign.  Article  X  seems  to  have  fright- 
ened many  Irish  sympathizers,  altho,  as  The  Independent 
pointed  out  in  its  issue  of  October  9,  its  guarantee  against 
external  aggression  cannot  be  applied  to  the  suppression  of 
a  revolutionary  movement  within  an  Empire.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  Article  X  would  forbid  a  foreign  nation,  such 
as  the  United  States,  from  going  to  war  with  Great  Britain 
in  order  to  secure  the  independence  of  Ireland  and  even 
this  limitation  is  offensive  to  some  extremist  Sinn  Fein 
advocates. 

But  President  Wilson,  thru  a  letter  prepared  by  his 
secretary,  Mr.  Tumulty,  points  out  that  Article  X  is  not 
the  only  part  of  the  Covenant  which  should  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  Irish  national  movement.  Article 
XI  reads  as  follows: 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  afTccting  any 
of  the  members  of  the  League  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter 
of  concern  to  the  whole  League,  and  the  League  shall  take  any 
action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  efTectual  to  safeguard  the 
peace  of  nations.  In  case  any  such  emergency  should  arise  the 
Secretary  General  shall,  on  the  request  of  any  member  of  the 
League,  forthwith  summon  a  meeting  of  the  Council.  It  is  also 
declared  to  be  the  friendly  right  of  each  member  of  the  League 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  or  of  the  Council  any 
circumstance  whatever  affecting  international  relations  which 
threatens  to  disturb  international  peace  or  the  good  under- 
standing between  nations  upon  which  peace   depends. 

According  to  the  last  sentence  of  the  article  either  of  the 
two  deliberative  bodies  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Powers  or  the  Assembly  of  all  the  Member 
Nations,  would  have  the  right  to  consider  the  Irish  ques- 
tion if  in  their  opinion  it  threatened  "the  good  understand- 


(g)  Keystone  View 

AN  OPPONENT  OF  THE  LEAGUE 
Thomas  E.  Watson  gained  an  overwhelm- 
ing victory  over  Hoke  Smith  in  the  Sena- 
torial primary  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
Georgia.  If  he  is  elected — and  his  nomina- 
tion is  probably  equivalent  to  election — 
at  least  one  Democratic  vote  in  the  Senate 
will  always  be  counted  against  the  Treaty 
and  the  Covenant 


©  Keystone  Vieic 

On  the  evening  of  September  11,  1850,  Jenny  Lind,  the 
"Swedish  Nightingale,"  made  her  New  York  debut  at  Castle 
Garden,  now  the  Aquarium,  shown  above.  Her  repertoire  went 
all  the  way  from  "Comin'  Through  the  Rye"  to  "The  Daughter 
of  the  Regiment"  and  "La  Sonnambula."  Even  before  she  came 
to  the  United  States,  she  had  adorers  in  Sweden,  France,  Ger- 
many and  England.  Among  the  mementos  of  the  great  singer 

on  display  during  the  recent  celebration  of  her  birth  are  a  fan  gi\en  her  by  Princess  Catharine  of  Sweden, 
a  portrait   painted  in   Munich,   medals  from   Germany  and  no  end  of  concert  posters  and  photographs 


ing  between  na- 
tions," for  exam- 
ple between  Great 
Britain  and  the 
United  States. 
Governor  Cox  be- 
lieves that  if  the 
United  States  en- 
ters the  League 
it  may  properly 
raise  the  Irish 
question  as  a  mat- 
ter for  interna- 
tional considera- 
tion under  Arti- 
cle XI. 

The  Republi- 
cans declare  that 
this  is  but  a 
Democratic  trick 
to  capture  the 
Irish  vote.  Ex- 
Justice  Hughes 
points  out  that, 
since  the  League 
can  only  act  in 
important  mat- 
ters by  unani- 
mous agreement, 
the  objections  of 
Great  Britain 
would  put  an  end 
to  any  attempt  to  take  action  on  behalf  of  Ireland  within 
the  League  Council  or  Assembly.  Granting  this,  however, 
some  may  think  it  an  advantage  to  Ireland  to  have  the 
Irish  question  discussed  in  the  forum  of  the  nations,  even 
if  no  positive  action  can  be  taken. 

Has  Harding  Scrapped 
the  League? 

HEN  Senator  Harding  spoke  in  Baltimore  to  an 
audience  of  twenty  thousand  Mr.  Edward  Ryan  in- 
terrupted him  to  inquire:  "Senator  Harding,  I  want  to  ask 
you  whether  you  stand  with  Senator  Johnson  in  his  pro- 
posal to  scrap  the 
League?"  To  this  he 
replied:  "If  I  be- 
lieved in  one-man 
government  I  could 
answer  the  gentle- 
man's  question"; 
adding  "I  am  at 
present  without  a 
specific  program  in 
foreign  affairs."  The 
heckler  was  arrest- 
ed for  persisting  in 
his  question,  tho  the 
arrest  was  without 
Senator  Harding's 
knowledge  or  con- 
sent, but  he  repeated 
his  question  in  later 
correspondence  with 
the  Senator,  declar- 
ing himself  still  un- 
satisfied with  the  re- 
plies he  had  re- 
ceived. Recent  events 
have      given      point 
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@  Paul  Thompson 

General  Marie  Emile  Fayolle,  the  personal 
representative  of  Marshal  Foch  to  the 
American  Legion  Convention  in  Cleve- 
land. General  Fayolle  had  under  his  com- 
mand Gen.  Robert  Lee  BuUard's  First 
American  Division,  made  up  of  the  first 
American  troops  to  actively  occupy  a  sec- 
tor along  the  French  front;  the  Cantigny 
sector  north  of  Paris  in  the  Amiens  salient 


to  the  question. 
It  has  been  an- 
nounced that  ex- 
President  T  a  f  t 
and  Mr.  Hoover, 
both  ardent  cham- 
pions  of  the 
League  of  Na- 
tions, will  go  on 
the  stump  in  be- 
half of  the  Re- 
publican national 
ticket.  This  an- 
nouncement was 
followed  by  the 
startling  news 
that  Senator 
Borah  of  Idaho, 
most  uncompro- 
mising of  all  Re- 
publican foes  of 
the  League,  would 
hereafter  conduct 
his  own  speaking 
tour  irrespective 
of  the  plans  of 
the  Republican 
national  leaders. 
He  will  devote  his 
time  largely  to 
working  for  the 
reelection  of  Sen- 
ators, such  as 
Brandegee  of 
Connecticut,  who  are  pledged  to  fight  against  the  League 
to  the  last  ditch.  This  news  gave  rise  to  rumors  that  Hard- 
ing would  take  the  side  of  Taft  and  Root  and  that  Borah 
and  Johnson  were  ready  to  bolt.  These  rumors,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  mistaken.  Senator  Harding  promptly  de- 
clared: "I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  Senator  Borah's  sup- 
port. I  am  satisfied  with  what  he  has  said  and  I'm  sure 
I'll  be  satisfied  with  what  he  will  say."  He  declared  of  one 
of  Senator  Johnson's  speeches:  "It  dissipates  conclusively 
any  notion  that  Senator  Johnson  is  out  of 
harmony  with  the  platform  and  the 
candidate."  Since  it  is  well  known  that 
Senators  Johnson  and  Borah  are  opposed 
to  entering  the  League  of  Nations  even 
with  the  most  stringent  reservations  it 
would  seem  as  tho  the  Republican  candi- 
date had  abandoned  his  pro-League  sup- 
porters to  save  the  loyalty  of  the  irrecon- 
cilables.  But  as  an  offset  to  this  Senator 
Harding  has  again  assured  the  country 
that  "America  is  going  to  be  able  to 
agree  on  a  program  that  will  give  the 
country  an  opportunity  to  play  its  part 
in  expressing  the  new  world  conscience." 
Senator  Harding  has  raised  a  new 
issue  in  proposing  to  enlarge  the  cabinet 
by  establishing  a  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  In  this  connection  he  said: 

At  the  present  time  we  find  social  wel- 
fare bureaus  and  social  welfare  undertakings 
scattered  hopelessly  thru  the  departments, 
sometimes  the  one  overlapping  the  work  of 
the  other,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  engaging 
in  bickerings  between  themselves.  The  pic- 
ture is  one  of  inefficiency  and  of  wasted 
funds.  .  .  .  When  making  the  proposal 
for  a  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to 
America,  I  am  aware  that  I  have  made  a 
step  in  advance  of  any  platform. 


Labor  Versus  Bolshevism 

THE  American  Federation  of  Labor,  thru  its  officials 
Samuel  Gompers  and  Matthew  WoU,  has  protested 
against  the  proposal  of  European  labor-unionists  to  take 
''direct  action"  in  opposition  to  the  Russian  policy  of  the 
Powers.  The  International  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
j:ent  a  note  to  the  American  Federation  proposing  that  in 
the  event  of  war  with  Soviet  Russia  not  a  tram  or  a  ship 
should  be  loaded  or  moved  by  union  labor  and  that  if  ncces- 
s,ary  the  war  should  be  stopped  by  a  general  strike.  The 
Council  of  Action  of  the  British  Labor  Party  made  similar 
proposals.  To  such  appeals  the  American  Federation  makes 
the  reply: 

The  American  Federation  is  not  a  revolutionary  body  and  has 
never  had  any  affiliation  with  any  revolutionary  body  which 
would  require  it  to  give  serious  consideration  to  revolutionary 
proposals  of  any  kind.  .  .  .  One  year  ago  the  International 
Federation  of  Trades  Unions  indorsed  the  League  of  Nations 
and  proposed  to  reshape  it  to  correspond  to  the  aspirations  of 
labor.  Today  it  takes  a  position  of  anarchistic  hostility  to  all 
governments  without  discrimination. 

The  organized  labor  of  this  country  does  not  regard  the  Bol- 
sheviki  as  being  "the  Russian  revolution."  It  is  fully  aware  of 
the  existence  of  millions  of  Russian  Mensheviki,  Social  Revolu- 
tionaries and  trade  unionists  who  object  to  Soviet  tyranny. 
Polish  imperialism  is  repudiated  by  labor  in  this  country  along 
with  all  other  imperialisms,  and  it  may  have  been  the  chief 
factor  in  the  Polish  offensive,  but  we  also  recall  that  the  Soviets 
have  never  ceased  to  threaten  to  set  up  Soviet  governments  with 
military  aid  as  well  as  by  subsidized  revolutionary  movements  in 
neighboring  countries.     .     .     . 

The  United  States  is  a  republic  based  upon  the  principles  of 
justice,  freedom  and  universal  suffrage.  Our  men  and  our  women 
are  not  likely  to  throw  these  rights  and  principles  into  the  scrap 
heap  for  the  dictatorship  of  Moscow's  Lenin  and  Trotsky. 

The  attitude  of  Mr.  Debs  and  the  Socialists  towards  the 
Russian  situation  is  of  course  very  different  from  that  of 
Mr.  Gompers  and  the  conservative  labor  unionists,  but  even 
the  Socialists  fight  shy  of  committing  themselves  too  far 
to  Russian  terrorism.  Mr.  Debs,  Socialist  candidate  for 
President,  is  reported  to  have  declared  to  one  of  his  party 
comrades  who  visited  him  in  prison:  "The  indefiniteness  of 
autocratic  interference  and  the  experiments  of  the  Third 
International  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  affiliate  with 
them  at  present  without  reservation."  This  agrees  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  Socialist  National  Convention  in  May 


©  Keystone  View 

Alexandre  Millerand,  the  new  President  of  France,  reviewed  the  French   troops  at 
Wiesbaden,  Germany,  last  month,  when  he  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  occupied 
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that  the  American  Socialists  would  affiliate  with  the  Third 
International  (organized  around  the  Russian  Bolshevist 
movement)  but  only  on  condition  that  no  "special  formula 
for  the  attainment  of  the  Socialist  Commonwealth  be  im- 
posed or  exacted'  as  condition  of  affiliation,"  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  Socialist  Party  in  America  be  free  to  choose 
peaceful  and  political  methods  of  bringing  about  Socialism 
instead  of  being  committed  to  any  program  of  violent  revo- 
lution. 

Chilean  President  Named 

THE  specially  constituted  Court  of  Arbiters  which  has 
long  been  studying  the  disputed  Presidential  election 
in  the  Republic  of  Chile  has  awarded  the  decision  by  a 
vote  of  five  to  two  in  favor  of  Arturo  Alessandri  of  the 
Liberal  Alliance  Party.  Elections  in  Chile  were  held  on 
June  25,  not  directly  for  President  but,  after  the  model  of 
the  United  States,  for  Presidential  electors.  The  two  im- 
portant candidates  were  Alessandri  of  the  Liberal  Alliance 
Party  and  Barros  Borgono  of  the  more  conservative  Liberal 
Unionist  Party.  One  month  after  the  popular  election  the 
Presidential  electors  met  and  cast  179  votes  for  Alessandri 
to  174  for  Borgono.  The  Liberal  Unionists  contested  the 
election  and  charged  various  illegalities  sufficient  to  upset 
the  result.  Both  parties  agreed  to  submit  the  case  to  a  spe- 
cial arbitral  tribunal  which  examined  all  the  claims  of  both 
sides  and  decided  that  177  electoral  votes  were  correctly 
awarded  to  Alessandri  and  176  to  Borgono. 

It  is  remarkable  how  closely  the  Chilean  Presidential 
contest  followed  the  disputed  election  of  1876  in  the  United 
States.  In  both  cases  the  result  in  the  electoral  college  was 
challenged.  In  both  cases  a  special  bi-partizan  tribunal 
was  constituted  to  examine  the  claims  of  each  side.  In  both 
cases  the  victorious  party  had  a  majority  of  but  one  elec- 
toral vote.  And  both  nations  have  shown  the  world  that  even 
a  disputed  Presidential  election,  when  party  passions  are  at 
their  highest  and  charges  and  counter-charges  of  dishon- 
esty are  rife,  can  be  settled  without  recourse  to  violence. 
In  many  other  American  republics  such  an  incident  as  the 
Hayes-Tilden  contest  of  18V6  or  the  Alessandri-Borgono 
contest  of  1920  would  have  been  followed  by  a  civil  war; 
but  the  United  States  and  Chile  stand  at  a  higher  level 
of  political  evolution  than  the  turbulent  nations  of  the 
tropics. 

Irish  Raids  and  Reprisals 

THE  British  authorities  in  Ireland  have  publicly  warned 
their  troops  against  reprisals  against  civilians  but  no 
effective  measures  have  been  taken  to  prevent  such  viola- 
tions of  discipline.  General  Gough,  who  cannot  be  suspected 
of  sympathy  with  Sinn  Fein  since  it  was  he  who  just  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  war  refused  to  enforce  the  Home 
Rule  Act  against  Ulster,  writes  to  the  Mayichester  Guar- 
dian: 

I  don't  think  any  truthful  or  sane  person  can  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  the  authorities  in  Ireland  are  deliberately  en- 
couraging— what  is  more  actually  screening — reprisals  and 
counter  murders  by  armed  forces  of  the  Crown.  The  police  and 
army  are  being  organized  as  one  body  and  being  recruited  with 
a   special   view    to   reprisals. 

The  most  sinister  feature  of  the  present  policy  is  that  lax 
discipline  is  actually  connived  at.  This  can  only  have  one  result 
— namely,  create  the  most  dangerous  demoralized  force,  a  terror 
not  only  to  people  in  that  country  but  eventually  to  the 
government. 

I've  some  evidence  I'm  not  at  liberty  to  disclose,  which  makes 
me  strongly  suspect  that  actual  murder  is  organized  as  a  method 
of  Irish   government. 

The  military  barracks  at  Mallow  were  raided  in  broad 
daylight  by  an  armed  body  of  120  Sinn  Feiners.  Most  of 
the  troops,  a  company  of  the  17th  Lancers,  were  out  exer- 
cizing with  only  a  dozen  left  to  guard  the  building.  One  of 
these  was  shot  and  then  the  rest  were  overpowered,  leaving 


Adachi 

A    NEW    "LADIES'    AID" 

The  first  time  in  history  that  the  women  of  Japan  have  been 
allowed  to  take  an  active  part  in  entertaining  foreign  visitors 
was  when  a  party  composed  of  the  families  of  United  States 
Congressmen  was  received  by  the  Ladies'  Welcoming  Committee 
of  Japan  at  the  residence  of  Marquis  Kuroda 

the  raiders  free  to  carry  off  a  machine  gun,  a  number  of 
rifles  and  revolvers  and  a  large  store  of  ammunition,  all 
of  which  was  loaded  into  the  waiting  automobiles.  The 
soldiers  took  revenge  at  midnight  by  setting  the  town  on 
fire.  The  town  hall,  the  creamery,  the  mills  and  many 
houses  were  burned  up.  The  Cork  fire  brigade  was  called 
•  out  but  owing  to  the  curfew  law  was  unable  to  leave  before 
three  o'clock. 

Captain  Lendrum,  resident  magistrate  of  County  Clare, 
disappeared  on  September  22  and  was  supposed  to  have  been 
kidnaped.  The  police  posted  notices  on  the  houses  in  Kilkee, 
Kilrush,  Carrigaholt,  Doonbeg  and  Kilprinhill,  stating  that 
these  towns  would  be  burned  unless  Lendrum  was  returned 
within  forty-eight  hours.  Two  men  then  visited  the  District 
Inspectors  of  County  Clare  to  say  that  they  had  been  com- 
pelled by  threats  of  the  Republican  army  to  inform  the  au- 
thorities that  Lendrum  had  been  ambushed  and  shot  and 
his  body  cast  into  the  sea,  but  that  if  the  police  would 
forbear  burning  the  villages  the  body  would  be  recovered 
and  returned.  Next  morning  the  body  was  found  on  the 
railroad  track  wrapped  in  a  water-stained  sheet  and  en- 
closed in  a  white  wood  coffin. 

Five  hundred  Irish  Volunteers  in  uniform  followed  the 
bodies  of  the  two  Sinn  Feiners  killed  at  Belfast,  as  they 
were  borne  thru  the  streets  of  that  city  to  the  cemetery. 
The  coffins  were  covered  with  the  flag  of  the  Irish  Republic. 
The  procession  was  protected  by  lines  of  British  troops 
with  rifles  ready.  The  night  before  two  more  civilians  had 
been  killed  at  Belfast  in  the  fighting  between  the  Sinn 
Feiners  and  Unionists. 

On  the  night  of  October  2  a  squad  of  police  on  Patrick 
street  were  fired  upon.  One  constable  was  killed  and  four 
wounded. 

A  police  patrol  was  ambushed  near  Tubbercurry,  County 
Sligo,  and  District  Inspector  Brady  shot  dead.  That  night 
Tubbercurry  was  visited  by  four  lorries  full  of  the  "Black 
and  Tan"  police  who  spent  three  hours  there,  firing  guns 
and  throwing  bombs  and  setting  fire  to  buildings.  Two 
creameries  were  burned. 

The  burning  of  the  Irish  creameries  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  features  of  these  reprisals  for  the  cooperative 
creameries  have  been  founded  thru  the  joint  action  of  all 
factions  and  have  been  the  chief  means  of  bringing  pros- 
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perity  to  the  country.  Their  product  brings  in  $60,000,000 
a  year  and  the  destruction  of  so  many  of  them  is  ruinous 
to  the  farmers  who  have  put  their  money  in  them. 

Polish-Lithuanian  Boundary 
Dispute 

A  dramatic  and  touching  scene  occurred  at  the  Ninth 
Session  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  held 
in  Paris  on  September  20,  when  Paderewski  of  Poland  and 
Woldemar  of  Lithuania  clasped  hands  as  a  token  of  their 
acceptance  of  the  good  offices  of  the  League  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  over  which  their  countrymen  are 
fighting.  The  chairman  of  the  Council  sent  messages  to 
both  governments  expressing  his  pleasure  at  their  submis- 
sion of  the  case  to  the  League.  A  conference  of  Polish  and 
Lithuanian  delegates  is  arranging  to  meet  imrr>ediately  at 
Suwalki  in  the  disputed  territory  under  the  auspices  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  Soviet  Government  has  declared 
its  willingness  to  withdraw  all  the  Bolshevist  troops  from 
Lithuanian  territory  if  the  Poles  will  do  the  same. 

But  the  Poles  prefer  to  oust  the  Bolsheviki  from  Lithu- 
'ania  for  themselves.  The  important  railroad  junctions  of 
Grodno  and  Lida,  which  are  within  the  confines  of  Lithu- 
t  nia  proper  but  were  occupied  by  the  Soviet  iorces,  have 
now  been  captuj'ed  by  the  Poles.  The  Lithuanians  fear  that 
ihe  Poles  will  continue  their  advance  and  again  take  Vilna, 
the  capital  of  Lithuania,  which  contains  no  Bolsheviki.  To 
prevent  this  the  Lithuanian  Government  issued  the  fol- 
lowing call  to  the  peasantry: 

Rise  and  arm  yourselves  with  rifles,  scythes  and  axes  and 
repel  the  Polish  invaders,  who  are  driving  into  the  heart  of  our 
fatherland. 

It  was  such  a  rising  of  the  Lithuanian  population  tha~. 
drove  the  Polish  troops  out  of  Seiny  last  month.  The  Lithu- 
anians claim  the  Seiny  district  by  right  of  race  but  it  has 
been  put  on  the  Polish  side  by  the  Curzon  line.  The  Colby 
note  of  August  10  denying  to  Lithuania  the  right  to  inde- 
pendence so  long  as  the  Soviet  rules  in  Russia  has  hit  the 
Lithuanians  hard  for  they  supposed  they  had  established 
their  position  in  securing  the  recognition  of  all  the  Allies 
as  well  as  of  Soviet  Russia. 

The  Riga  Conference 

AT  the  opening  session  of  the  peace  conference  at  Riga 
it  became  apparent  that  Russia  is  desperately  anxious 
to  conclude  an  immediate  armistice  and  a  prompt  peace 
with  Poland.  The  chairman  of  the  Soviet  delegation,  Joffe, 
began  by  withdrawing  all  of  the  armistice  terms  to  which 
the  Poles  had  objected  at  the  previous  conference  at  Minsk. 
He  presented  a  new  set,  much  more  advantageous  to  Poland, 
and  announced  that  Poland  would  have  ten  days  in  which 
to  accept  them.  In  reply  the  chairman  of  the  Polish  delega- 
tion, Dombski,  refused  to  consider  anything  in  the  nature 
cf  an  ultimatum  but  expressed  his  willingness  to  proceed 
to  the  examination  of  the  questions  at  issue.  Joffe  there- 
upon set  aside  his  own  set  of  peace  terms  and  took  the 
Polish  set  as  a  basis  for  negotiation.  He  also  consented  to 
v^aive  the  stipulation  that  the  Bolsheviki  have  hitherto 
insisted  upon  in  all  their  peace  conferences, — that  the  dis- 
cussions be  carried  on  in  public.  Both  peace  programs  were 
summarized  in  last  week's  Independent.  The  manifest 
eagerness  of  Bolshevist  leaders  to  make  peace  at  any  price 
has  again  given  rise  to  reports  that  the  fall  of  the  Soviet 
Government  is  imminent.  This  has  been  so  often  prophesied 
during  the  last  three  years  that  the  public  has  grown  skep- 
tical of  such  prognostications.  But  it  receives  now  a  certain 
support  in  the  rumors  of  industrial  disturbances  and  vio- 
lent strikes  in  various  parts  of  Russia.  In  Petrograd,  it  is 
said,  that  the  workmen  in  all  the  Government  factories 
have   struck  and  that  several  of  the   Soviet  commissaries 


have  been  killed.  Mutinies  among  the  Red  troops  are  re- 
ported and  mass  meetings  demanding  a  prompt  peace  have 
been  held.  The  peasants  also  are  in  revolt  against  the  Bol- 
shevist regime. 

A  preliminary  agreement  on  the  armistice  terms  was 
reached  on  October  8.  The  Poles  seem  to  have  won  most 
of  their  points.  The  opposing  forces  will  remain  about 
where  they  stand  until  peace  is  finally  concluded.  This 
means  that  the  Poles  will  occupy  the  comfortable  winter 
quarters  on  the  old  German  front  and  that  they  will  hold 
a  corridor  cutting  off  Soviet  Russia  from  Lithuania  and 
Germany. 

The  Russo-Pohsh  War 

THE  conflict  between  Poland  and  Soviet  Russia  is  fun- 
damentally  a   revival   of   the  age-long  blood   feud    be- 
tween Poles  and  Russians.  Observers  with  the  Polish  armies 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  POLISH  BOUNDARIES 
A  peace  conference  is  now  being  held  at  Riga  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Poland  and  Soviet  Russia  to  determine  the  dividing 
line  between  these  two  states  over  which  they  are  still  fighting. 
The  Paris  Peace  Conference  defined  in  part  the  boundary  be- 
tween Poland  and  Germany,  but  left  the  eastern  frontier  unde- 
termined. The  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies,  on  December  8, 
1919,  drew  a  provisional  line  running  thru  Brest  Litovsk,  as 
indicated  on  the  map.  This  represents  approximately  the  ethno- 
graphical limit  of  the  Polish  people  but  the  Polish  expansion- 
ists demand  the  restoration  of  the  whole  of  Poland  as  it  was 
previous  to  the  first  partition  of  1772.  The  Polish  armies  in 
their  eastward  drive  last  summer  went  even  beyond  this  line 
and  captured  Kiev.  In  their  present  drive  the  Poles  have  over- 
stepped the  line  drawn  by  the  Supreme  Council  and  have  also 
infringed  upon  Lithuanian  territory.  Grodno  and  Lida,  which 
the  Poles  have  taken,  are  within  the  bounds  of  Lithuania  as  de- 
fined in  the  recent  treaty  between  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia. 
The  Lithuanians  also  claim  a  majority  of  the  population  about 
Seiny  and  Suwalki 

agree  in  reporting  that  the  Poles  show  intense  hatred 
against  the  Russians  and  Jews  in  the  territory  they  take, 
?n  animosity  that  too  often  finds  expression  in  the  ill- 
treatment  of  prisoners  and  civilians,  but  that  the  Poles 
manifest  no  special  dislike  toward  the  Bolsheviki  as  such. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Czar's  officers  who  have  entered  the 
service  of  the  Soviet  are  fighting,  not  for  the  Soviet,  but 
for  the  protection  of  integral  Russia  against  Polish  inva- 
sion. The  Soviet  leaders,  being  in  theory  internationalists 
care  little  where  the  boundary  is  drawn.  They  have  already 
offered  the  Poles  a  more  generous  boundary  than  did  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies  and  possibly  might  consent 
to  grant  them  more  of  Russian  territory  to  secure  peace 
were  it  not  for  fear  of  alienating  their  czarist  supporters. 
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If  the  imperial  regime  were  restored  or  if  a  real  Russian 
republic  were  reconstituted,  either  would  be  less  liberal  in 
the  allowance  of  land  to  the  Poles  than  the  present  Soviet 
Government.  That  the  Polish  attack  is  not,  like  Baron 
Wrangrel's,  primarily  desiij;ned  to  overthrow  Soviet  rule, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  received  the  support  of  the 
Polish  Socialists  and  that  Pilsudski  who  is  the  instigator 
and  leader  of  the  campaijrn  is  himself  a  Socialist. 

Both  Premier  Lloyd  George  and  Secretary  Colby  warned 
the  Poles,  when  they  started  their  eastward  advance  last 
August,  that  they  should  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
ethnographic  'Poland  as  defined  by  the  boundary  line  drawn 
by  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies  December  8,  1919. 
But  the  French  Government  on  the  contrary  told  the  Pok\s 
tc  go  as  far  as  they  liked  and  they  have  taken  the  French 
rdvice  in  preference  to  the  British  and  American.  They 
have  taken  the  cities  of  Pinsk  and  Baranovitchi,  which  are 
on  the  Russian  side  of  the  line,  and  the  cities  of  Grodno 
and  Lida,  which  are  on  the  Lithuanian  side  of  the  line  as 
delineated  at  Paris.  The  rout  of  the  Red  armies  seems  to 
be  complete.  The  entire  Fourth  Russian  Army  was  en- 
C'rcled  between  Grodno  and  Lida  and  captured  with  all  its 
staff  except  the  chief  and  the  commanding  general.  The 
number  of  prisoners  was  42,000  and  the  booty  included  900 
machine  guns,  166  light  field  guns,  46  heavy  field  guns,  and 
1,800  armored  cars. 

Industrial  Reorganization  in  Italy 

DURING  the  great  Italian  strike  in  which  the  employees 
seized  600  factories  and  ran  them  to  suit  themselves, 
the  dispossessed  owners  were  loud  in  demanding  that  the 
Government  employ  the  police  and  military  to  recover  their 
property.  But  Premier  Giolitti  refused  to  use  force  and 
pursued  a  neutral  policy  for  a  month  during  which  time  the 
employers  came  to  realize  their  incapacity  to  help  them- 
selves and  the  employees  to  realize  their  incapacity  to  carry 
on  factory  production  without  expert  management.  For  a 
time  the  plants  ran  on  as  usual  by  their  own  momentum 
and  the  men  worked  more  zealously  than  ever  under  the 

red  flag,  but  there 
was  no  money  for 
wages  and  no 
way  of  selling 
the  goods.  Coal 
and  raw  ma- 
terials gave  out, 
so  the  works  had 
to  close. 

When  this  time 
came  Premier 
Giolitti  called  a 
conference  and 
arranged  a  com- 
promize by  which 
the  works  are  re- 
stored to  their 
owners,  the  work- 
men get  higher 
pay  and  the  ques- 
tion of  control  is 
to  be  settled  by 
parliament  in  ac- 
cordance  with 
the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  joint 
commission  of  em- 
ployers and  em- 
p  1  o  y  e  e  s.  Each 
party  is  to  choose 
six  commissioners 
of   whom   two   in 


each  case  are  to 
be  of  the  techni- 
cal or  managerial 
staff. 

The  movement 
started  among 
the  metal  work- 
ers who  were  re- 
ceiving only  16  to 
20  lire  a  day, 
which  is  less  than 
one  dollar  in 
American  money. 
The  companies 
had  made  much 
money  during  the 
war,  and  their 
employees,  not 
having  access  to 
the  books,  greatly 
exaggerated  their 
profits.  The  work- 
men asked  for  an 
increase  of  four 
lire  in  their 
wages.  This  was 
refused,  so  the 
workmen,  instead 
of  submitting  to 
a  lock-out,  stayed 
in   the   works   and 


Ititernationul 

His   Holiness   Pope   Benedict    XV   from    a 

striking  photograph  brought  to  the  United 

States  by  a  Knights  of  Columbus  pilgrim 

just  returned  from  Rome 


Kevitone  View 

Ruins  of  the  town  of  Fivizzano,  Italy, 
which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  earthquake 
shock  which  killed  432  persons  in  this 
town  alone  as  well  as  damaging  over  100 
other  villages  in  the  Emilia  and  Apen- 
nine  Mountains  between  Milan  and 
Messina 


ran  them  to  suit  themselves.  Premier 
Giolitti  points  out  that  if  he  used  soldiers  and  machine 
guns  for  dislodging  the  workmen  the  country  would  have 
been  plunged  into  civil  war  and  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
of  people  would  have  been  killed. 
The   Premier   concludes : 

Honestly,  I  think  Italy  is  to  be  congratulated.  Few  countries 
can  boast  of  having  gone  through  such  a  radical  transfprniation 
in  relations  between  employers  and  workers  with  so  little  injury 
to  all  concerned.  The  theory  of  those  who  urged  that  the 
attitude  of  500,000  men  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as 
though  it  were  that  of  only  one  man  is  untenable.  Whenever 
offenses  against  the  criminal  law  have  been  committed,  judicial 
authorities  promptly  have  taken  action,  and  those  found  guilty 
will  be  punished. 

In  most  cases  the  factories  have  been  restored  without 
reluctance  tho  in  some  places  the  anarchists  and  syndicalists 
resorted  to  violence. 

When  the  "automobile  king,"  Signor  Agnelli,  head 
of  the  great  F.  I.  A.  T.  concern,  came  back  to 
his  Milan  factory  he  was  greeted  with  shouts  of  "Viva 
Agnelli,  the  workman's  friend!"  from  the  thousands  of 
employees  assembled  at  the  gate  to  receive  him,  and  when 
he  entered  his  office  he  found  it  just  as  he  left  it  thirty 
days  before  except  the  Soviet  emblem  of  the  hammer  and 
scythe  had  been  left  upon  the  walls  and  a  bouquet  of  red 
carnations  had  been  placed  upon  his  desk. 

Signor  Agnelli  proposes  to  reorganize  the  F.  I.  A.  T.  firm 
into  a  cooperative  company. 

He  explains  his  change  of  policy  with  regard  to  his  fac- 
tory in  II  Secolo  as  follows: 

The  progress  of  revolutionary  ideas  among  the  masses  and 
the  concrete  form  those  ideas  were  assuming  made  it  impossible 
for  a  great  company  like  the  F.  I.  A.  T.  to  be  any  longer  ruled 
with  authoritarian  methods  and  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
capitalist  system.  For  some  months  past  the  F.  I.  A.  T.  Direct- 
ors, despite  all  their  endeavors  on  behalf  of  the  men,  had  been 
exasperated  by  the  nightmare  of  having  some  tens  of  thousands 
of  employees  in  their  works  who  were  not  coojjerators,  but  enemies. 
It  is  impos.siblc  to  go  forward  in  these  conditions,  which  tliroaten 
to  grow  still  graver  through  the  result  of  actual  struggle  wWch 
has  meant  the  humiliation  of  masters  in  the  face  of  their  work- 
men. The  future  greatness  of  the  F.  I.  A.  T.  firm  in  international 
industry  depends  on  the  overcoming  of  the  present  internal  crisis, 
in  which  event  the  F.  I.  A.  T.  may  furnish  the  pioneer  example 
in   Italy  of  a   perfect   modern   industrial   organization.. 


A   Little 


Revival       of       the       Gothic 
Grotesque 

A  symptom  of  the  renaissance  of 
medievalism  in  Europe  is  the  appear- 
ance of  a  magazine  devoted  entirely 
to  the  horrible  and  uncanny,  Der  Or- 
chideengarten,  published  in  Munich.  In 
this  "Garden  of  Orchids"  are  to  be 
found  the  most  shivery  tales  of  Poe, 
Maupassant,  Hawthorne,  and  Hugo, 
intermingled  v^rith  modern  psychic 
stories  vi^hile  the  old  "Dance  of  Death" 
woodcuts  find  congenial  companions  in 
the  futuristic  monstrosities.  There  is 
a  book  department  for  the  review  of 
fantastic  literature  of  all  countries  and 
ages.  It  would  seem  that  the  people  of 
Central  Europe  would  have  had  enough 
of  horrors  during  the  last  six  years, 
but  apparently  they,  like  their  ances- 
tors of  the  Middle  Ages,  seek  relief 
from  the  pain  of  the  present  in  weird 
imaginings. 


The  Saurian.  A  woodcut  by  Max  Schenke 
from    Der   Orchideengarten 

A  Memorial  Clubhouse 

As  London  has  six  Army  and  Navy 
Clubs  for  officers,  and  Paris  three,  it 
seems  especially  suitable  that  a  me- 
morial in  New  York  should  take  the 
form  of  permanent  headquarters  for 
the  Army  and  Navy  Club  of  America, 
which  has  never  had  adequate  quarters 
in  its  thirty-five  years  of  existence. 

In  the  memorial  clubhouse,  which  is 
to  cost  $3,000,000,  there  will  be  a  me- 
morial court  or  hall  which  will  con- 
tain in  special  compartments  the  rec- 
ords of  all  officers,  both  living  and 
dead,  who  served  in  the  World  War. 
Already  letters  from  the  families  and 
next-of-kin     of    deceased    officers     are 
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pouring  in  to  the 
present  temporary 
headquarters  of  the 
Army  and  Navy 
Club  at  18  Gram- 
ercy  Park,  offer- 
ing assistance  in 
the  record  compil- 
ing and  in  financ- 
ing the  project  as 
well  (altho  no  re- 
quest for  material 
aid  has  been  sent 
to  them). 

With  the  records 
and  biographic  data 
of  officers  will  be 
photographs,  let- 
ters, war  souvenirs 
and  other  personal 
material  contrib- 
uted by  relatives 
and  friends.  The 
collection  of  rec- 
ords, of  immense 
historical  value, 
will  be  preserved 
in  the  national 
headquarters  of  the 
Army  and  Navy 
Club,  for  all  our 
citizens  to  read.  Al- 
ready the  records 
of  2000  officers  are 
promised  to  the 
club  and  are  in 
process  of  prepara- 
tion by  the  respec- 
tive     families.      A 

persistent  search  is  being  made  by  the 
Army   and   Navy   Club   for   records   of 
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As  the  mysterious  man  ascended  the  wind- 
ing  stairs  in   the   dark  he   bore   an   awful 
burden    on    his    back.    Woodcut    by    Otto 
Niickel  in  Dar  Orchideengarten 


the  remaining  1500  officers  deceased 
in  the  war,  with  an  effort  to  reach  them 
thru  the  official  records  of  the  indi- 
vidual states  as  no  complete  list  of 
officers  who  died  in  service  in  the  war 
yet  exists  in  Washington  in  available 
form.  It  is  therefore  especially  de- 
sired by  the  Army  and  Navy  Club 
that  all  families  whether  or  not  an  ap- 
peal reaches  them,  send  in  records  of 
officer  sons  or  brothers  killed  in  the 
war,  so  that  complete  data  can  be  kept 
on  file  in  this  Memorial  Clubhouse. 

Try  It  Yourself 

Arthur  MacDonald  in  the  Open 
Court  tells  of  an  experiment  tried  to 
test  the  rival  philosophies  of  optimist 
and  pessimist.  For  thousands  of  years 
philosophers  have  been  debating  as  to 
whether  there  was  more  pleasure  or 
pain  in  life,  but  no  statistics  were 
forthcoming  to  take  the  debate  out  of 
the  realm  of  pure  speculation.  Mr. 
MacDonald  persuaded  a  Government 
clerk  in  Washington  to  keep  a  record 
of  a  day's  emotional  experiences  by 
listing  the  number  of  his  pleasant 
thoughts,    feelings    and    sensations    on 
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How   a   German    audience    look.;;    to   a    frightened    speaker.    From 
Der   Orchideengarten 

one  side  of  the  ledger  and  the 
number  of  unpleasant  or  painful 
thoughts  and  sensations  on  the 
other.  At  the  end  of  the  day  the 
clerk  added  them  up  and  found 
he  had  experienced  521  pleasant 
and  158  unpleasant  states  of 
consciousness.  In  other  words  it 
was  the  end  of  a  76.7  per  cent 
perfect  day. 

The  experiment  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  pessimist  school  as 
conclusive,  because  they  may  al- 
lege that  the  clerk  was  an  excep- 
tionally happy  man  or  that  it 
was  an  unusually  enjoyable  day. 
But  at  least  it  opens  the  way  to 
further  observations  on  happi- 
ness and  misery.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty to  us  is  that  examining  a 
state  of  mind  is  like  stopping  a 
clock  to  find  out  how  it  ticks.  A 
person  is  happiest  not  when  he  is 
brooding  on  his  happiness  but 
when  he  is  forgetting  himself  en' 
tirely  in  some  outburst  of  en- 
thusiasm. And  a  very  miserable 
man  may  find  the  new  game  of 
counting  his  successive  emotional 
waves  so  fascinating  that  he 
forgets  to  be  miserable.  If  this 
difficulty  can  be  got  over,  or  due 
allowance  made  for  correcting  it 
in  the  statistics,  perhaps  a  general 
happiness  census  could  be  taken  which 
would  solve  once  for  all  the  greatest 
problem  of  the  ages:  Is  life  worth  liv- 
ing? 

Peace  Is  Cheap 

War  is  the  most  expensive  thing  in 
the  world;  peace  is  the  cheapest.  The 
Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations 
has  communicated  to  the  American 
Department  of  State  its  budget  of  ex- 
penses. In  the  course  of  nine  months 
its  budget  amounted  to  10,000,000 
francs,  which  at  current  exchange 
rates  would  be  about  $650,000.  This  is 
what  it  costs  to  run  the  so-called  "su- 
pergovernment"  of  the  world  for 
three-fourths  of  a  year!  The  share  of 
the  United  States,  had  we  been  among 
the     Member     Nations,     would     have 


each  of  us  about 
$0.000282,  or 
less  than  four 
cents  a  century. 
A  war  under 
modern  condi- 
tions may  cost  a 
great  nation 
anything  from 
one  to  one  hun- 
dred million  dol- 
lars a  day,  ac- 
cording  to 
whether  you  get 
a  whale  of  a 
war  or  only  a 
minnow.  The  in- 
surance premi- 
um involved  in 
adhering  to  the 
League  Cove- 
nant, however, 
is  not  excessive. 


come  to  about  $31,000.  This  would  cost 


big  black  spider.  From   Der  Orchideengarten 

In  a  Nutshell 

Japan's    first    census    will    be    taken    on 
October  1  of  this  year. 
*** 

Less  than  one-fifth  of  the   tillable  land 
in   the  United  States  receives  fertilizer. 
*** 

In  a  square  inch  of  stocking  there  are 
20,000,000,000,000,000,000  molecules  of 
dye. 

*** 

On  the  average  there  is  one  fire  a  minute 
somewhere  in  the  United  States,  say  the 
insurance  men. 

*** 

Tilly  Alcartra,  a  Holstein   cow,  has  an 
annual  average  yield  of  2.5,780  pounds  of 
milk  and  over  808  pounds  of  butter  fat. 
*** 

French  municipal  authorities  estimate 
that  there  are  8,000,000  rats  in  Paris. 
They  ofifer  a  bounty  worth  about  5  cents 
for  each  rat  tail. 

*** 

The    former    royal    families    of    Russia, 


The    walking    skeleton.    Illustration    of    a 
Dumas  story   in   Der   Orchideengarten 

Germany  and  Austria  are  said  to  have 
jewels  worth  over  $300,000,000  safely  on 
deposit  in  Switzerland. 

*** 

New  York  business  men  have  started  a 
carry-your-own-lunch  movement  to  bring 
down  the  high  cost  of  eating  at  restaurants. 
The  "full  dinner  pail"  thus  enlarges  its 
political  appeal. 

*** 

There  are  more  millionaires  in  Akron, 
Ohio,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than 
in  any  other  city  of  the  nation.  The  tire 
business  brings  into  this  small  city  an 
increment  of  about  $700,000,000  a  year. 

Flowers  That  Play  Hookey 

Sometimes  flowers  run  away  from 
gardens  and  are  caught  by  the  truant 
officer  in  unexpected  places.  My  ex- 
perience has  been  an  unusual  one. 
Strange  sights  there  have  been  for  me 
and  my  comrade  in  miles  of  wandering 
over  pastures  and  thru  woods. 

Once,  when  breaking  our  way  thru 
a  dense  undergrowth  of  sweet  fern, 
low  blackberry  bushes,  brakes  and 
dwarf  oaks  and  sumach,  what  should 
meet  our  eyes,  rising  above  the  tangle, 
but  a  cluster  of  spikes  of  beautiful 
white  flowers.  Nothing  of  this  kind 
was  known  in  this  region;  and  no  one 
could  identify  it.  It  proved,  when 
analyzed,  to  be  a  pentstemon  and  was 
supposed  to  have  come  from  the  West 
in  some  bag  of  grain  kept  in  the  store- 
house at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

Quite  as  unaccountable  things  have 
happened  since.  For  instance,  in  a  hol- 
low in  the  same  pasture,  we  came  upon 
a  most  luxuriant  scarlet  trumpet 
honeysuckle  in  lavish  bloom;  and  as 
there  was  not  so  much  as  a  sweet  fern 
bush  in  its  way  or  anything  for  it  to 
climb  it  had  spread  for  yards  over  the 
ground.  The  nearest  place  where  there 
was  a  honeysuckle  was  a  garden  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  away.  Of  course  some 
bird  had  been  the  agent  in  bringing 
one  of  the  juicy  berries  to  the  spot. 

As  for  a  certain  tiger  lily,  found  far 
from  home,  it  may  be  said  that  if  there 
was  anything  eatable  about  its  juice- 
less  and  flavorless  seeds  its  presence  in 
a  double  wall  bounding  a  field  on  a 
farm  could  be  accounted  for.  Perhaps 
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persons  not  accustomed  to  seeing  some 
of    the    rougher    New    England    farms 


The  Utah  country  beyond  which  an  ex- 
ploring party  of  Mormons  under  Brigham 
Young  entered  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley 
and  chose  it  as  their  home  has  now  be- 
come Zion  National  Park.  "Thru  that  can- 
yon they  came  in  the  summer  of  '47,"  says 
Heber  J.  Grant,  president  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  "and  those  who  didn't  have  light 
wagons  or  a  seat  in  a  stage  coach,  pushed 
their  worldly  goods  in  carts."  The  Mor- 
mons didn't  thrive  at  first  in  the  State  of 
Deseret,  their  name  for  Utah,  but  they 
lived  on  potato  water  thickened  with  flour, 
and  pluck,  until  they  could  prove  that 
systematic  irrigation — first  practised  here 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  United  States — 
would  turn  the  desert  into  a  garden.  When 
Brigham  Young  died,  he  had  $2,000,000, 
twenty-five  wives  and  forty  children 


may  wonder  what 
is  meant  by  a 
double  wall.  Just 
this,  in  the  early 
days  farmers  en- 
closed their  fields 
by  stone  walls, 
rude  perhaps  and 
uneven,  but  won- 
d  e  r  f  u  1 1  y  pictu- 
resque and  to  get 
rid  of  the  numer- 
ous stone  what  was 
easier  and  more 
natural  than  to 
add  more  breadth 
to  the  boundary 
walls,  so  that  they 
were  sometimes 
four  or  five  feet 
thick,  favorite  rac- 
ing places  and  hid- 
ing  places  for 
squirrels,  in  one  of 

those  walls  where  there  was  not 
soil  enough  for  an  ant-hill,  there  ap- 
peared a  single  tiger  lily  standing  erect 
and  stately  on  its  stiff  stem. 

It  is  well  known  that  birds  distribute 
seeds.  One  of  the  most  interesting  facts 
known  to  me  concerns  some  barberry 
bushes.  A  long  time  ago  a  minister's 
wife  brought  from  her  home  by  the 
sea,  a  barberry  bush  and. set  it  out  on 
the  parsonage  grounds.  Years  and 
years  after,  a  man  who  loved  to  col- 
lect plants  and  shrubs  secured  two 
sprouts,  from  the  original  bush  and  set 
them  out  by  his  garden  fence.  No  others 
of  the  kind  were  known  in  the  region, 
but  before  many  years  here  and  there 
one  was  discovered  in  the  nearest  pas- 
ture. 

The  minister's  experience  with  the 
garget  must  not  pass  unnoticed.  One 
of  his  requisitions  was  a  garget 
root,  secured  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty and  set  out  in  a  remote  cor- 
ner of  his  garden.  The  result  was  a 
nuisance  of  seeds.  The  plant  grew  lux- 
uriantly and  produced  seeds  in  lavish 
quantity,  easily  discovered  by  the 
birds,  who  with  their  claws  and  beaks 
full  might  be  traced  anywhere,  every- 
where about  the  premises  by  the  great 
splashes  of  rich  purple  juice.  Nor  was 
that    all.    Garget    plants    came    up    all 


Wide  \yorld 

Porcelain   coins   were  tried   out  in  China   fifty   years  ago,  when 

the    extremely    interesting    and    original    designs    shown    above 

circulated  in   Singapore   and   Bangkok 


U  idc   W  Olid 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  metal  in  Ger- 
many, it  has  been  suggested  that  porcelain 
coins  be  used  instead.  Badge  pieces  are 
now  made  of  porcelain,  as  is  also  the  tram 
currency  used  in  Hamburg.  Above  are 
shown  some  German  "biscuit"  porcelain 
coins:  2,  3  and  5  mark  pieces 

over  the  garden  and  round  about,  and 
finally  had  to  be  exterminated. 

And  what  but  a  bird  could  ever  have 
removed  the  seeds  from  their  hard  en- 
closure and  planted  two  sweet-briar 
bushes  miles  apart? 

Of  garden  flowers  away  from  home, 
a  clump  of  poet's  narcissus,  golden 
coreopsis,,  sweet  Williams,  fly-traps, 
corn  flowers,  and  others,  grow  bravely 
in  the  ruts  of  a  cart-path  across  a  field, 
brought  there  probably  in  the  scrap- 
ings  of   the    barnyard,    and    surviving 


3.800  ft. 


London  Uphere 

In  England,  altho  only  237,000,000  tons  of  coal  have  been  mined    this   year,  as  against  285,000,000  for  1913,  the  price   of   coal  has 
more  than  doubled.  Wages,  likewise,  have  increased  by   132  per   cent  and  a   greater  number   of  men  are   employed  in  the   mines, 

despite  the  fact  that  the  output  has  materially  decreased 
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PELMANISM  is  a  biir.  vital,  sijr- 
niticant  contribution  to  the  mental 
life  of  America.  I  have  the  deep 
conviction  that  it  is  going:  to  strike  at 
the  very  roots  of  individual  failure, 
for  I  see  in  it  a  new  power,  a  great 
driving  force. 

I  first  heard  of  Pelmanism  while  in 
England  on  war  work.  Sooner  or  later 
almost  every  conversation  touched  on 
it,  for  the  movement  seemed  to  have 
the  sweep  of  a  religious  conviction. 
Men  and  women  of  every  class  and 
circumstance  were  acclaiming  it  as  a 
new  departure  in  mental  training  that 
gave  promise  of  ending  that  prevent- 
able inetficiency  which  acts  as  a  brake 
on  human  progress.  Even  in  France 
I  did  not  escape  the  word,  for  thou- 
sands of  officers  and  men  were  Pebuan- 
izing  in  order  to  fit  themselves  for  re- 
turn to  ci\'il  life. 

When  I  learned  that  Pelmanism  had 
been  brought  to  America  by  Ameri- 
cans for  Americans,  I  was  among  the 
first  to  enroll.  My  reasons  were  two: 
first,  because  I  have  always  felt  that 
every  mind  needed  regular,  systematic 
and  scientific  exercise,  and  secondly, 
because  I  wanted  to  find  out  if  Pel- 
manism was  the  thing  that  I  could 
recommend  to  the  hundi-eds  who  con- 
tinually ask  my  advice  in  relation  to 
their  lives,   problems   and   ambitions. 

Failure  is  a  sad  word  in  any  language, 
but  it  is  peculiarly  tragic  here  in  America 
where  institutions  and  resources  join  to 
put  success  within  the  reach  of  every 
individual.  In  the  twenty  years  that  I 
have  sat  on  the  bench  of  the  .Juvenile  Court 
of  Denver,  almost  every  variety  of  human 
failure  has  passed  before  me  in  melan- 
choly procession.  By  failure  I  do  not  mean 
the  merely  criminal  mistakes  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  the  faults  of  training  that  keep 
a  life  from  full  development  and  complete 
expression. 

Pelmanism  Comes  as  an 
Answer 

If  I  were  asked  to  -ict  down  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  average  failure,  I  would 
have  to  put  the  blame  at  the  door  of  our 
educational  system.  It  is  there  that 
trouble  begins — trouble  that  only  the  gifted 
and  most  fortunate  are  strong  enough  to 
overcome  in  later  life. 

Either  think  back  on  your  own  experi- 
ence or  else  look  into  a  schoolroom  in  your 
own  town.  Routine  the  ideal,  with  pupils 
drilled  to  do  the  same  thing  at  the  same 
time  in  the  same  way.  There  is  no  room 
for  originality  or  initiative  because  these 
qualities  would  thr(»w  the  machinery  out 
of  gear.  Individuality  is  discouraged  and 
imagination  frowned  upon  for  the  same 
reason.  No  steadfast  attempt  to  appeal  to 
interest  or  to  arouse  and  develop  latent 
powers,  but  onl.v  the  mechanical  process  of 
drilling  a  certain  traditional  ritual  on  each 
little  head. 

What  wonder  that  our  boys  and  girls 
come  forth  into  the  world  with  something 
less  than  firm  purpose,  full  confidence  and 
leaping  courage?  What  wonder  that  mind 
wandering  and  wool  gathering  are  com- 
mon, and  that  so  man.v  individuals  are 
shackled  by  indecisions,  doubts  and  fears? 
Instead  of  walking  forward  to  enthusiasm 
and  certainty,  they  blunder  along  like  peo- 
ple lost  in  a  fog. 

It  is  to  these  needs  and  these  lacks  that 
Pelmanism  comes  as  an  answer.  The 
"twelve  little  gray  books"  are  a  remarkable 


JUDGE  BEN  B.   LINDSEY 

Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey  is  known  throughout 
the  whole  modern  world  for  his  work  in  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  Denver.  Years  ago  his  vision 
and  courage  lifted  children  out  of  the  cruelties 
and  stupidities  of  the  criminal  law,  and  forced 
society  to  recognize  its  duties  and  responsibilities 
in  connection  with  "the  citizens  of  to-morrow." 
His  laws  and  his  court-procedure  have  been  made 
the  model  for  Acts  of  Parliament  in  Great 
Britain.  He  is  as  much  an  authority  in  France 
and   Germany  and   Austria   and  Italy. 

achievement.  Not  only  do  they  contain  the 
discoveries  that  science  knows  about  the 
mind  and  its  workings,  but  the  ti-eatment 
is  so  simple  that  the  truths  may  be  grasped 
by   anyone   of   average   education. 

In  plain  words,  what  Pelmanism  has 
done  is  to  take  psychology  out  of  the  col- 
lege and  put  it  into  harness  for  the  day's 
work.  It  lifts  great,  helpful  truths  out  of 
the  back  water  and  plants  them  in  the  liv- 
ing stream. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Pelmanism  ought  to 
be  the  beginning  of  education  instead  of  a 
remedy  for  its  faults.  First  of  all,  it 
teaches  the  science  of  self-realization ;  it 
makes  the  student  discover  himself;  it  ac- 
quaints him  with  his  sleeping  powers  and 
shows  him  how  to  develop  them.  The 
method  is  exercise,  not  of  the  haphazard 
sort,  but  a  steady,  increasing  kind  that 
brings  each  hidden  power  to  full  strength 
without  strain  or  break. 

Pelmanism  Pays  Large 
Returns 

The  human  mind  is  not  an  automatic  de- 
vice. It  will  not  "take  care  of  itself." 
Will  power,  originality,  decision,  resource- 
fulness, imagination,  initiative,  courage — 
these  things  are  not  gifts  but  results. 
Every  one  of  these  qualities  can  be  devel- 
oped by  effort  .iust  as  muscles  can  be  devel- 
oped bj-  exercise.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
that*  the  individual  cm  add  to  the  brains 
that  (lod  gave  him.  but  he  can  learn  to 
make  use  of  the  brains  that  h"  has  instead 
of  letting  them  fall  into  flabbiness  through 
disuse. 

Other  methods  and  systems  that  I  have 
examined,  while  realizing  the  value  of  men- 
tal exerci.se.  have  made  the  mistake  of 
limiting  their  efforts  to  the  development  of 
some  single  sense.  What  Pelmani.sm  does 
is  to  consider  the  mind  as  a  whole  and 
treat  it  as  a  whole.  It  goes  in  for  mental 
team  play,  training  the  mind  as  a  unity. 

Its  big  value,  however,  is  the  instruc- 
tional note.  Each  lesson  is  accompanied 
by  a  work  sheet  that  is  really  a  progress 
sheet.     The  student  goes  forward  under  a 


teacher  in  the  sense  that  he  is  followed 
through  from  first  to  last,  hel|)ed.  guided 
.•ind  eiicour.-iged  at  every  turn  by  conscien- 
tious experts. 

This  point,  that  is  its  strength  to  me, 
may  prove  to  be  the  weakness  of  the 
course.  Americans  want  everything  at 
once.  They  love  to  think  that  they  can 
find  something  to  lake  at  night  that  will 
make  them  "100  jx'rcent.  eflicicnt"  by 
morning.  Pelmanism  is  no  miracle.  It 
callsfor  application.  Put  I  know  of  noth- 
ing that  pays  larger  retui-ns  on  an  invest- 
ment of  one's  spare  time  from  day   to  day. 

So  I  say  that  Pelmanism  is  one  of  the 
great  discoveries  of  the  day.  Properly 
followed,  the  course  guarantees  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  best  of  all  wealth — the 
functionii;g  to  full  capacity  of  that  mar- 
velous  machine   we   call    the   "miiul." 

(Signed)   Ben  B.  Lindsey. 

Note :  As  Judge  Lindsey  has  pointed  out, 
Pelmanism  is  neither  an  experiment  nor  a 
theory.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  twenty  years. 
Its  students  are  in  every  country  in  the  world. 
Its  benefits  are  attested  by  .500,000  men  and 
women   in   all   walks   and   conditions   of   life. 

The  course  takes  no  account  of  class,  creed 
or  circumstance.  Its  values  are  for  all.  Busi- 
ness men,  from  the  great  captains  of  com- 
merce  to   their   clerks,    are    ardent    Pelmanists. 

Professional  men — lawyers,  doctors,  clergy- 
men, teachers,  artists,  authors — have  come  to 
the  knowledge  that  Pelmanism  will  help  them 
to  surmount  difficulties  and  achieve  a  greater 
degree  of  success  in  their  vocations.  •  Women 
— both  in  the  home  and  in  busine.ss — find  Pel- 
manism   an   answer   to   their    problems. 

Pelmanism  is  taught  entirely  by  correspond- 
ence. There  are  twelve  lessons — twelve  "Little 
Grey  Books."  The  course  can  be  completed  in 
three  to  twelve'  months,  depending  entirely 
upon  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  study. 
Half  an  hour  daily  will  enable  the  student  to 
finish   in   three  months. 

A  special  system  keeps  the  examiners  in  close 
personal  touch  with  the  students  right  through 
the  course,  and  insures  that  individual  attention 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  success  of  a  study 
of    this    character. 

How  to  Become  a  Pelmanist 

"Mind  and  Memory"  is  the  name  of  the  book- 
let which  describes  Pelmanism  down  to  the  last 
detail.  It  is  fascinating  in  itself  with  its 
wealth  of  original  thought  and  incisive  ob- 
servation. It  has  benefits  of  its  own  that  will 
make  the  reader  keep   it. 

In  its  pages  will  be  found  the  comment  and 
experience  of  men  and  women  of  every  trade, 
profession  and  calling,  telling  how  Pelmanism 
works — the  observations  of  scientists  with  re- 
spect to  such  vital  questions  as  age,  sex  and 
circumstance  in  their  bearing  on  success — 
"stories  from  the  life"  and  brilliant  little  es- 
f^ays  on  personality,  opportunity,  etc. — all 
drawn  from  facts.  So  great  has  been  the  de- 
mand that  "Mind  and  Memory"  has  already 
gone   into   a   third   edition   of    100,000. 

Your  copy  is  ready  for  you.  immediately 
upon  receipt  of  your  request  it  will  be  mailed 
to  you  absolutely  free  of  charge  and  free  of 
any  obligation.  Send  for  "Mind  and  Memory" 
now.  Don't  "put  off."  Fill  in  coupon  at  once 
and  mail,  or  call  personally  at  our  convenient 
location — Fifth  Avenue  at  Forty-second.  Pell- 
manism    has    no   secrets. 

The  booklet,  "Mind  and  Memory,"  is  free. 
Use  the  coupon  below  or  postcard  and  send  for 
it  NOW.  or  call  personally.  PELMAN  IN- 
STITUTE OF  AMERICA,  Suite  374,  No.  2575 
Broadway,    New   York,    N.    Y. 

I  PELMAN    INSTITUTE    OF   AMERICA 
I        Suite   374,    257.5    Broadway, 
I  New    York,    N.    Y. 

I       Please    send    me,    without    obligation    on    my 
'  part,    your   free  booklet,    "Mind   and    Memory." 

I  Name     

I  Address     

I  

I        

I        (.Ml   correspondence  strictly   confidential.) 
■  Ind.  10-16-20 
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and  blooming  tho  trampled  on  by  oxen 
and  ground  by  heavy  wheels. 

One  delightful  find  remains  to  the 
last.  The  owner  of  this  land  used  one 
corner  of  the  pasture  as  a  dumping 
place;  over  the  wall  into  a  little  bog 
where  the  water  was  a  foot  deep,  were 
hurled  broken  crockery,  tin  cans,  rusty 
stovepipe,  coils  of  wire,  and  all  that 
sort  of  rubbish.  Over  that  wall  one 
lucky  spring  day  we  chanced  to  look; 
and  there  beheld  such  a  sight  as  had 
never  been  seen  before,  and  will  never 
be  seen  again.  Up  out  of  that  scummy 
water,  in  the  midst  of  the  rusty  iron 
and  tins,  stood  strong  and  sturdy  of 
stem  a  glorious  flower — a  daffodil, 
large  and  perfect,  it  seemed  to  bright- 
en the  day.  Time  and  again  in  the 
years  since,  that  wonderful  sight  has 
been  before  me.  A  thousand  things 
more  important  may  have  been  for- 
gotten, but  never  that  daffodil.  How  it 
came  there  baffles  conjecture. 

Beautifying  Coal  Dumps 

One  of  the  ugliest  sights  to  be  seen 
from  a  car  window  is  the  black  moun- 
tains of  coal  slack  that  have  grown 
up  about  the  mouths  of  the  mines  and 
threaten  to  bury  the  surrounding 
towns  like  Pompeii.  In  South  Stafford- 
shire an  association  has  been  formed 
to  plant  trees  on  these  mounds  and  ac- 
cording to  a  report  presented  to  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  the  experiment  is 
working  successfully.  The  common 
black  alder  grows  well  on  the  slack 
dumps,  converting  them  into  green 
wooded  mounds,  which  will  later  bring 
in  a  profitable  return  from  the  sale  of 
wood. 

Wages  Rise 

Those  who  are  hoping  or  fearing 
that  wages  will  fall  from  their  pres- 
ent peak  to  their  "former  level" 
are  taking  a  short-sighted  view.  His- 
tory   shows    that    under    the    capital- 


(c)  192  0,  Electrical  Experimenter 

The  new  lighthouses   send  their  beams  straight  up  in   a   revolving   or   concentrated 

shaft  of  light  that  can  be  seen  100  miles  by  air  or  sea.  That  erected  at  the  Hounslow 

Aerodrome,   England    (shown   below),   has  a  beam   of   70,000   candle   power 


(c)  Kadel  &  Herbert 

istic  system  wages  continue  to  advance 
so  long  as  production  increases.  From 
the  time  of  the  industrial  revolution  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
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During  the  last   700   years   the   wages  of  a   common  laborer  in    London   have   risen 
from  a  penny  to  over  a  pound  a  day.  Question,  is  his  living  contlition  any  better? 


the  rise  has  been 
rapid  but  even  be- 
fore then  there  was 
a  continuous  tho 
slow  increase.  In 
order  to  trace  such 
a  curve  it  is  neces- 
sary to  find  a  trade 
in  which  continu- 
ous records  have 
been  kept  for  sev- 
eral centuries  of 
work  of  the  same 
sort  in  the  same 
locality.  The  best 
material  for  this 
investigation  has 
been  found  in  the 
expense  accounts 
of  public  buildings 
in  London  which 
are  complete  from 
1252  to  1920  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  years  that 
may  be  filled  in  from  contemporary 
building  operations  in  the  provinces. 
William  Hardy  has  been  able  to  ob- 
tain from  these  records  the  daily  wage 
of  carpenters,  masons,  bricklayers, 
joiners,  plumbers,  plasterers  and  com- 
mon laborers  for  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred years.  From  his  article  in  the 
London  Thnes  we  reproduce  his  table 
in  abbreviated  form  and  with  the  money 
translated  into  American  curency  at 
the  pre-war  rate  of  exchange.  We  a  Id 
a  curve  that  shows  at  a  glance  the 
general  trend. 

In  the  course  of  these  seven  centuries 
the  wage  of  a  common  laborer  has 
risen  from  a  penny  to  over  a  pound  a 
day.  It  has  never  fallen.  The  price  of 
skilled  labor  shows  almost  as  constant 
an  increase.  The  higher  wages  paid  to 
builders  in  1387-1392  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  building  of  Westminster  Abbey 
and  Palace  and  the  extension  of  the 
Tower  of  London.  Efforts  to  fix  wages 
by  law  were  unavailing  to  prevent  their 
ultimate  rise.  Henry  VII  in  1495  fixed 
by  law  the  wages  of  all  trades  except 
that  of  laborer  at  sixpence  a  day,  but 
under  Henry  VIII  a  general  rise  began. 
Fire,  plague  and  war  have  made  no 
perceptible  difference  up  to  the  present. 
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Pebbles 

Jack — Girls  aro  prottior  than  mou. 

Jean — Why,    naturally. 

Jack — No.    artitiiially. —  Wnloir. 

She  (in  tln>  tanoo) — Don't  yon  think  wo 
onght  to  hu>r  tho  shore? 

Ho  taniliitiously  ) — Why  tho  shore? — 
Brotvn   Juij. 

She   plays   the   cornet   every   ilay, 
I'm  very   fond  of  pretty   Rose; 

And  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say 

She  is  the  fairest  flower  that  blows. 
— Cincinnati    Enquirer . 

Dentist — Ton  say  this  tooth  has  never 
been  filled  and  yet  I  tind  gold  on  my  in- 
strument. 

Patient — You  must  have  struck  my  hack 
collar-button.- — Ynlc    Itciord. 

Lady  (who  lias  spent  a  long  time  look- 
ing at  various  linoleums! — Yes.  I  think  I 
will  settle  on   that  jiattern. 

Sliojiman — Certainly,  madam.  ^A'ill  you 
take  the  roll? 

Lady — No,  I  only  want  a  piece  about  a 
foot  square ;  yoti  see.  it's  for  Fide  to  stand 
on  after  his  bath. — lUighty. 

Shopkeeper — What  can  I  do  for  you, 
my  boy? 

Boy — Please,  I've  called  about  your  ad- 
vertisement  for  a  man  to  retail  canaries ! 

"Yes.  and  do  you  think  you  could  do 
the  work?" 

■"Oh.  no.  sir ;  but  I  only  want  to  know 
how  the  canaries  lost  their  tails." — lioi/s^ 
Life. 

A  married  couple  were  looking  into  a 
shop  window.  A  handsome  tailor-made 
dress  took  the  lady's  fancy  and  she  left  her 
husband's  side  to  examine  it  more  closely. 
Then  she  went  back  to  where  he  had  been 
standing  and  took  his  arm. 

"You  never  look  at  anything  I  want  you 
to  look  at,''  she  exclaimed.  "You  don't  care 
how  I  dress.  You  don't  love  me  now.  "Why, 
you  haven't  kissed  me  for  three  weeks." 

"Indeed.  I  am  sorry  ;  it  is  not  my  fault, 
but  my  misfortune,''  said  the  man. 

Turning  round  she  looked  at  him  and 
gave  a  shriek.  She  had  taken  the  arm  of 
the   wrong  man  I — Xeiv   York   Globe. 

Outside,  it  is  snowing  bitterly.  Inside, 
it  was  not  snowing  at  all.  Perhaps  the 
walls  and  the  roof  did  their  share  to  make 
this  state  of  alTairs  possible.  The  "inside" 
was  the  polished  interior  of  a  handsome 
mansion.  Rich  tapestries  hung  on  the  walls, 
and  a  crystal  chandelier  shed  its  soft  glow 
ui)on    all   sides. 

Citronella — beautiful  child-woman — was 
on  the  inside.  Presently  .she  would  be  on 
the  outside.  For  her  husband  .said  she  must 
go. 

As  her  husband  paid  all  the  bills,  which 
somehow  or  other  always  piled  up.  to  say 
nothing  of  the  rent,  she  could  find  no 
logical  reason   to  thwart  her  desire. 

She  plead,  plead,  oh,  how  she  plead, 
but  nothing  could  make  that  obstinate  be- 
ing, her  husband,  change  his  mind. 

"Go,"  he  said,  enriching  the  command 
with  a  few  simple,  descriptive  terms,  un- 
necessary to  our  context. 

Down  the  polished  marble  stairs,  thru 
the  iron-bound  door.  Citronella,  child- 
woman  and  wife.  went.  Out  upon  the  snow- 
covered  sidewalk  and  into  the  covered 
vehicle  which   was   to  bear  her  away. 

Her  husband  watched  her  departure 
from  between  the  parted  silken  curtains 
of  an  upstairs  window.  He  grinned,  show- 
ing his  white,  cruel  teeth. 

"Ha,  ha  I"  he  gloated,  "how  she  does 
hate  to  go  to  the  opera! — Princeton  Tiger. 
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Draughts  are 

Costly  and  a 

Menace    to 

Health 


CHAMBERLIN  Metal  Weather 
Strips  seal  your  home  against 
the  entrance  of  cold  draughts, 
prevent  the  escape  of  heat,  shut  out 
dust  and  dirt,  exclude  noises — and 
pay  for  themselves  in  a  short  time  in 
the   fuel  they  save. 

Your  home  needs  weather  strips — 
Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strips. 
You  are  paying  dearly  for  being 
without  them  in  fuel  waste — in  the 
danger  that  besets  your  family  from 
cold  draughts  and  a  chilly  house. 

Chamberlin  guarantees  its  products 
for  all  time.  Chamberlin  Weather 
Strips  invariably  outlast  the  buildings 
on  which  they  arc  installed.  Cham- 
berlin is  the  oldest  and  largest 
manufacturer  of  weather  strips  in  the 
world.  Chamberlin  has  a  permanent 
service  organization  with  branches  in 
principal  cities  where  weather  strip 
experts  are  stationed  to  give  im- 
mediate installation  and  adjustment 
service. 

Better  send  now  for  our  inter- 
esting    Weather    Strip     Booklet 

Chamberlin 

Metal  Weather  Strip 

Company 

602  Dinan  Bldg.      Detroit,  Mich. 

Sales  and  Service  Branches 
In  Principal   Cities 


No  One  "Owns"  Land 

(Continued  from  page  76) 
vate  ownership  of  land,  and  one  which 
will  appeal  with  great  force  to  the 
average  citizen,  is  afforded  in  the  per- 
petual railroad  and  trolley  franchises. 
The  citing  of  a  single  case,  that  of  the 
transportation  system  of  Philadelphia, 
will  suffice.  It  might  be  well  to  know, 
however,  that  the  Philadelphia  system 
is  by  no  means  so  horrible  an  exam- 
ple as  are  those  of  many  other  cities. 

As  is  the  perpetual  franchise  to  the 
transportation  business,  so  is  the  fee 
simple  title  deed  to  every  activity  aris- 
ing on  the  land.  The  perpetual  fran- 
chise is  now  properly  regarded  as  dis- 
honest and  iniquitous  by  virtually 
everyone  save  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
system.  In  every  large  city  of  the  na- 
tion there  has  grown  up  transportation 
systems  out  of  the  smaller  organiza- 
tions which  obtained  the  franchises 
and  for  which  they  generally  paid 
nothing.  These  underlying  companies 
usually  have  no  physical  property,  nor 
do  they  render  any  part  of  the  service 
of  transporting  the  passengers  who  use 
them.  Yet  these  underlying  companies 
receive  about  80  per  cent  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  systems.  Their  one  contri- 
bution is  permission  to  the  operating 
company  to  engage  in  the  transporta- 
tion business.  Ownership  of  the  people's 
streets,  recognized  under  existing  law, 
is  the  continuing  right  of  all  its  citi- 
zens, whether  of  today  or  of  the  time 
when  they  were  illegally  given  away. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
city's  highways  were  not  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  those  who  gave  them 
away;  and  consequently  the  act  of  the 
citizens  of  that  day  or  their  officials 
should  in  no  way  be  binding  on  the 
present  inhabitants. 

In  Philadelphia  for  the  year  1919 
the  underlying  companies  of  its  trans- 
portation system  received  in  rentals 
$7,700,000,  while  the  return  to  the  op- 
erating company  was  but  $1,500,000, 
altho  it  performed  the  entire  service 
of  carrying  2,333,000  passengers  on  its 
cars  daily,  and  owns  virtually  all  of 
the  physical  property  of  the  system. 

There  is  no  essential  difference  be- 
tween a  perpetual  trolley  franchise  and 
a  fee  simple  title  to  land.  Both  are 
special  privileges  to  use  exclusively 
certain  designated  tracts  of  land.  Both 
make  possible  monopolies  which  enable 
their  beneficiaries  to  appropriate  the 
production  of  others  without  rendering 
any  service  in  exchange. 

God  made  tjie  land  for  the  use  of 
the  continuing  generations  of  man. 
All  the  people  collectively,  and  not  the 
title  holder,  are  responsible  for  its  in- 
creased rental  value.  This  rental  value, 
therefore,  belongs  properly  and  mor- 
ally to  the  public  which  created  it  and 
should  be  collected  by  it  and  used  for 
community  expense,  local.  State  and 
Federal. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  important 
phase  of  the  land  question  than  is  con- 
tained in  its  mere  fiscal  injustice.  Own- 
ership of  the  land — the  opportunity  of 
man  to  sustain  life — virtually  estab- 
lishes a  system  of  economic  and  indus- 
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subscription.  By  accepting  this  remarkable 
low  price  offer  you  save  35  cents  over  the  news- 
stand price  as  the  price  per  copy  is  20  cents. 
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trial  slavery.  The  land  problem  is  but 
the  logical  continuation  of  the  problem 
of  chattel  slavery,  which  was  solved 
by  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation. 
The  chief  difference  of  the  economic 
phase  is  that  about  twenty  times  as 
many  persons  are  involved  as  were  af- 
fected by  the  system  of  chattel  slavery, 
and  that  most  of  the  victims  arc  un- 
aware of  the  means  by  which  their 
surplus    production    is    appropriated. 

Both  systems — economic  as  well  as 
chattel — were  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling:  the  beneficiary  to  ap- 
propriate the  surplus  production  of  the 
slave.  Under  the  chattel  system  the 
master  candidly  took  the  surplus  pro- 
duction directly,  but  was  compelled  for 
purely  selfish  motives  to  feed,  clothe 
and  properly  safesruard  the  life  and 
health  of  his  slave,  lest  he  impair  the 
value  of  his  investment.  The  present 
day  economic  system,  while  more  com- 
plex and  less  direct,  is  infinitely  more 
efficient  than  the  chattel  system,  for  it 
compels  the  exploited  one  to  pay  in  ad- 
vance, thru  the  aprency  of  jrround  rent, 
virtually  all  his  surplus  production  for 
permission  to  produce,  while  at  the 
same  time  being  compelled  to  keep  him- 
self and  to  protect  his  own  health  and 
vigor. 

In  1914,  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  war,  this  became  a  serious 
task  for  some  ten  millions  of  our  people 
who  were  unable  to  find  work.  So  seri- 
ous was  the  problem  that  emplojTncnt 
bureaus  were  established  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, Federal,  State  and  local,  in 
order  that  these  persons  might  find 
opportunity  to  work.  This  it  must  be 
remembered  was  in  the  United  States, 
where,  according  to  the  census  of  1910, 
the  population  was  less  than  thirty- 
four  persons  to  each  square  mile  of  the 
richest  and  most  productive  soil  in  the 
world.  But  it  was  held  out  of  use  by 
reason  of  the  unscientific  taxation  and 
land  laws  of  our  country,  which  enabled 
the  title  holder  to  withhold  it  from  use 
for  purely  speculative  purposes. 

Happily  the  desti'uction  of  the  in- 
iquitous property  right  in  human  lives, 
which  in  the  form  of  chattel  slavery 
had  been  permitted  to  grow  up  under 
the  sanction  of  our  Government,  was 
accomplished  thru  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

It  remains  for  the  Single  Tax  party 
to  destroy  the  other  iniquitous  prop- 
erty right — the  ownership  of  man's 
opportunity  to  live — which  is  bound  up 
in  the  private  ownership  of  the  earth, 
and  which  has  also  grown  up  under 
the  sanction   of  our  Government. 

This  can  be  done  only  thru  the  col- 
lection by  the  Government  of  the  rent 
of  land  and  the  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion of  labor  and  all  its  products. 

By  labor  is  meant  every  class  of 
service,  whether  it  "be  mental  or  physi- 
cal, that  civilization  demands. 

Philadelphia 


Son  (whose  father  has  received  a  letter 
about  his  debts) — Like  their  confounded 
cheek.  I'll  give  them  a  piece  of  my 
mind. 

Father — But  do  you  think  you  have  any 
to  spare? — Blighty. 


CONVENIENCE 

XTOWHERE   are   conveniences   more   appreciated   than   in   the    home. 
■'■  ^     Nowhere  is  an  aid  to  proper  heat  control  so  necessary. 

Are  you  one  of  the  many  who  dread  a  winter  of  fussing  with  the 
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with  an  ever  fluctuating  temperature? 
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from  all  troublesome  attention  to  the  heating  plant. 

Regulates  the  amount  of  heat  in  accordance  with  the  temperature  you 
wish  to  maintain. 

By  simple  adjustments  at  the  thermostat,  conveniently  located,  it  is 
possible  to  have  an  evenly  heated  house  all  day,  say  70  degrees — an  evenly 
heated  house  all  night,  say  60 — and  the  drafts  opened  in  the  morning  be- 
fore you  arise — all  operations  automatically  performed.  And  then,  there 
is  a  decided  saving  in  fuel. 

The  "Minneapolis"  has  been  used  successfully  for  35  years  on  every 
type  of  heating  plant  burning  coal,  gas  or  oil — lasts  a  lifetime. 

Write  for  complete  information  including  booklet  and  nearest  dealer. 

Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator  Co. 

Main  Office:  2775  Fourth  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis 
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Proudfit  mechanism  unlocked. 
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The  New  Spirit  in  the 
Old  World 

{Continued  from  page  77) 

onto  its  feet  again  and  make  a  new 
start. 

Belgium  is  the  joy  of  Europe.  Bel- 
gium had  its  strikes  and  got  them  over 
with  during  the  first  six  months  of 
peace,  and  now  the  people  have  set  to 
work  -svith  a  will  to  repair  the  war's 
damage.  The  Germans  have  returned 
much  of  the  machinery  taken  into  Ger- 
many and  converted  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  munitions  during  the  war. 
Black  smoke  is  pouring  from  the  chim- 
neys and  the  wheels  are  humming.  In 
the  rural  districts  there  is  the  same 
close  cultivation  of  the  land  as  before 
the  war. 

Some  machinery  has  also  been  re- 
turned by  the  Germans  to  France,  and 
the  important  French  textile  industry 
is  beginning  to  get  into  operation  again. 
Negotiations  with  American  manufac- 
turers of  machinery  have  been  started 
by  the  French  Government  with  a  view 
to  quick  reestablishment  of  the  beet 
sugar  refineries,  leveled  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  devastated  areas. 

Tlie  Germans  are  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  for  the  return 
to  France  of  wagons,  agricultural  ma- 
chinery and  cattle  and  are  making  the 
deliveries  of  coal  to  France  agreed  upon 
at  Spa.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before 
the  French  mines  wrecked  by  the  Ger- 
mans are  again  in  full  operation.  I 
talked  with  one  of  the  engineers  in 
charge  of  the  work  at  Lens.  He  said 
some  coal  could  be  taken  from  the 
mines  by  midsummer  next  year,  but 
that  three  years  would  be  consumed  in 
putting  the  mines  in  shape  to  operate 
to  full  capacity. 

The  peoples  of  the  new  nations  set 
up  by  the  peace  treaties  are  rejoicing 
in  their  freedom  and  are  going  about 
the  work  of  organizing  new  govern- 
mental agencies  with  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm. This  is  particularly  true  of 
Czecho-Slovakia.  Czecho-Slovakia  in- 
herited some  of  the  richest  of  Austria's 
resources  and  her  people  are  under- 
taking their  further  development  in  a 
spirit  that  will   soon  mean  prosperity. 

Poland's  progress  has  been  seriously 
handicapped  by  her  war  with  Russia. 
In  their  invasion  of  Poland,  the  Bol- 
sheviki  overran  some  of  her  best  agri- 
cultural areas,  destroying  the  crops. 
The  crops  in  the  regions  that  were  not 
overrun  have  suff"ercd  from  lack  of  cul- 
tivation due  to  the  recruiting  of  agri- 
cultural workers  for  the  army.  Poland 
needs  peace.  She  has  rich  agricultural 
lands  and  important  textile  industries 
that  could  soon  be  put  into  operation 
if  the  government  could  give  its  full 
attention  to  economic  reconstruction. 
As  it  is  Poland  will  face  a  serious 
shortage  of  food  this  winter. 

Austria  is  the  pauper  nation  of  Eu- 
rope. Her  population  has  been  left 
utterly  without  the  means  of  support- 
ing itself.  There  is  more  under-nour- 
ishment  of  children  in  Vienna  than  in 
any  other  European  city.  Unless  ma- 
terial assistance  is  forthcoming  from 
outside     sources     Austria     faces      a 
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winter  of  the   most   intense   sufferinp:. 

For  the  next  four  or  five  years  the 
nations,  particularly  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, are  goinjr  to  have  to  concentrate 
all  their  energ^ies  and  resources  on 
economic  and  agricultural  rehabilita- 
tion. They  are  goinp;  to  have  little  time 
or  enerpry  to  devote  to  the  welfare  of 
the  children — the  new  generation  which 
must  carry  forward  the  work  of  re- 
construction in  the  future.  If  America 
wants  to  help,  I  know  no  service  it  can 
perform  that  will  be  so  gratefully  re- 
membered, as  looking  after  the  children 
during  this  period  of  inevitable  neglect. 

Happily,  the  people  of.  Europe  are 
coming  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  attitude  toward  them  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  And  this  is  in 
part  responsible  for  the  new  spirit  with 
which  they  are  taking  hold  of  the  tasks 
of  reconstruction. 

They  are  no  longer  looking,  as  they 
did  for  so  many  months  after  the 
armistice,  to  the  United  States  to  pull 
them  thru.  Tliey  now  realize  that  the 
United  States  expects  them  to  do  what 
they  can  to  help  themselves  and  that 
American  assistance  will  be  given  only 
in  the  measure  that  they  prove  thru 
their  own  effort  that  Europe  is  again 
going  to  be  a  going  concern. 

The  American  business  man  in  Eu- 
rope has  done  much  to  make  this  clear. 
Our  Government  cannot  help  you,  he 
has  said,  but  we  will  help  you  if  you 
try  to  help  yourselves.  His  attitude, 
generally  speaking,  has  been  a  most 
generous  one.  He  has  not  sought  to 
turn  Europe's  necesities  unduly  to  his 
profit.  Rather  he  has  in  many  cases 
entered  into  negotiations,  wherein  he 
has  willingly  forfeited  the  advantage 
that  is  his  as  a  result  of  the  present 
exchange  situation,  in  an  effort  to  get 
European  industry  into  a  condition  for 
doing  business  again. 

It  is  not  only  the  governments  and 
the  business  people  who  are  gaining  a 
better  understanding  of  the  American 
attitude.  The  common  people,  too,  are 
coming  to  know  us  better.  I  believe,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  was  less 
misunderstanding  of  the  position  of  the 
United  States  on  the  part  of  the  peoples 
of  Europe  than  of  the  governments. 

The  feeling  of  the  common  people 
toward  the  United  States  is  one  of  sin- 
cere friendship  and  appreciation.  Amer- 
ican participation  in  the  war  has  been 
belittled  in  parliaments  and  cabinet 
chambers,  but  the  people  know  the  part 
America  played  and  are  thankful. 
They  are  thankful  particularly  for  the 
humanitarian  service  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  rendei'ed  to  Eu- 
rope with  its  ambulances,  its  doctors 
and  its  medical  supplies.  They  are 
thankful  for  the  food  America  sent. 
They  are  thankful  for  the  care  it  has 
given  the  children. 

I  have  traveled  in  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  since  the  armistice  and 
talked  with  the  followers  as  well  as 
the  leaders.  The  undercurrent  of  feel- 
ing among  the  people  is  one  of  abiding 
friendship  for  this  republic.  Only  a 
deliberately  hostile  act  on  our  part  can 
change  it. 

Washington, 
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A  boy  needs  2,000  calories  per  day.  They  would  cost  13c  in  Quaker 
Oats,  in  eggs  about  $1.30. 

These  costs  mean  little  in  a  day.  But  note  what  they  mean  on  a  year 
of  breakfasts  for  a  family  of  five. 


Cost  per  year  for  serving  five,  based  on 
this  year*s  average  prices 

1  chop  each,  per  day,  $219    Average  meats.  $146 

2  eggs  each,  per  day,  $164    Average  fish    $146 


$125  Saved 


Quaker  Oats  breakfasts,  compared  with  these  other  desirable  breakfasts,  save  at  least 
$125  per  year. 

The  Quaker  Oats  forms  the  supreme  food,  almost  the  ideal  food,  the  greatest  food  that 
grows. 

It  is  rich  in  elements  growing  children  need.  As  vim-food  it  has  age-old  fame.  The 
best   food  you  can   serve   in   mornings   is  a  dish   of   Quaker   Oats. 

Serve  other  foods  at  other  meals.  People  need  variety.  But  use  this  one-cent  breakfast 
dish  to  cut  the  average  cost. 


Extra-flavory  flakes 


This  brand  is  flaked  from  queen  grains  only — just  the  rich,  plump,  flavory 
get  but  ten  pounds  from  a  bushel.  The  delightful  flavor  has  won  millions  the 
It   is  due  to  yourself  that  you  get  it,   for  it   costs   no  extra  price. 

Packed  in  sealed  round  packages  with  removable 
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How  to  Sell 


—  your  — 

Real  Estate 

Easily!    Quickly!     Profitably! 

IF  you  want  to  sell  your  property 
promptly,  economically  and  at  ■  the 
highest  possible  price,  you  should  im- 
mediately investigate  The  Simplex  Plans 
for  Selling  Real  Estate,  which  have  al- 
ready made  quick,  cash  sales  of  more  than 
5,000  properties  throughout  the  United 
States   and   Canada. 

No  matter  what  yout  property  is  or 
where  it  is,  these  successful  Plans  show 
you  just  how  to  sell  it  to  the  best  possible 
advantage,  without  employing  agents  or 
paying  fees  or  commissions  to  any  one. 

Farms,  residences, 
building  lots,  ranches, 
timber,  mineral  and 
oil  lands,  mountain 
camps,  seashore  cot- 
tages, business  prop- 
erty of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding hotels, 
boarding-houses,  mo- 
tion-picture theatres, 
garages,  stores,  medi- 
cal and  dental  prac- 
tices, etc.,  etc.,  can  be 
advantageously  mar- 
keted by  The  Simplex 
Plans. 

Every  reader  of 
this  magazine  who  is 
interested  in  any  kind 
of  property  anywhere,  should  investigate 
The  Simplex  Plans  at  once.  They  are  so 
complete,  simple,  practical  and  easy  that 
any  intelligent  person  can  use  them  to  the 
fullest  advantage. 

The  real  value  of  the  The  Simplex  Plans  is 
impossible  to  measure,  but  by  showing  how  to  get 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars  more  for  prop- 
erties— by  saving  big  fees  and  commissions  to 
agents — by  saving  weeks  and  months  of  time  in 
finding  buyers — they  are  daily  proving  their  im- 
mense value  to  property  owners  in  all  parts  of 
the   country. 

Here  is  what  a  few  of  them  say:  "The  Simplex- 
Plans  sold  my  house  for  cash  within  tzvo  weeks." 
—A.  S.,  Wauwatossa,  Wis.  "Sold  our  place  for 
one-third  more  than  it  cost." — F.  C.  M.,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Can.  "Sold  my  farm  for  cash." — 
Mrs.  L.  A.  C  Glenwood,  Minn.  "Sold  my  coun- 
try place  in  three  zveeks  for  cash." — H.  M.  B., 
New  York  City.  "Sold  my  store  and  real  estate." 
■ — B.  L.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  "Sold  my  hat 
factory.  Endorse  your  methods." — W.  E.  B., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  "Sold  my  property.  Your  plans 
Quickest  I  ever  saw." — J.  S.,  Waterford,  N.  J. 
"Your  Plans  sold  my  Colorado  ranch." — P.  E.  V., 
Lansing,  Mich.  "Sold  my  hotel." — G.  S.  S., 
Piano,  111.  "Sold  three  lots  for  cash."^R.  F.  M., 
Ottawa,  Canada.  "Sold  my  Michigan  farm." — 
E.  A.   D.,   Miami,  Fla. 

Don't  spend  a  minute's  time,  an  ounce  of  ef- 
fort or  a  cent  of  money  trying  to  sell,  exchange, 
purchase,  lease,  build,  or  do  anything  else  with 
real  estate  cf  any  kind,  without  first  of  all  ex- 
amining The  Simplex  Plans. 

Send  no  money.  Just  sign  and  mail  the  cou- 
pon, and  a  complete  set  of  the  Plans  will  be 
sent  to  you,  prepaid,  for  free  inspection.  If, 
upon  examination,  you  find  they  are  just  what 
you  need,  send  $10  in  full  payment  for  them. 
Otherwise,  remail  them  within  ten  days  after  you 
receive    them    and    you    will    owe    nothing. 

THE  SIMPLEX  CO.,    Dept.  334,    1 133  Broadway,  New  York 


Don't 

seU  - 

-  trade  — 

buy  - 

-  lease  — 

alter- 

-or    build 

until 

you     see 

The 

Simplex 

Plans 

They  are 

worth 

many 

times 

their  cost 

to      every     one 

who 

has     any- 

thing 

to  do  with 

real 

estate     of 

any  k 

ind. 

FREE         INSPECTION        COUPON 


THE    SIMPLEX    COMPANY 
Dept.    334,    1133   Broadway,    N.    Y. 
Send   me   a    sot    of   Tlic    Siiii|ilix    Plan.s    for   free 
inspection.     I  will  either  send  .von  $10  in  full  pay- 
ment for   them   or  remail   them    to  you   within   ten 
clays  after  I  receive  them. 


Name 
Address 


The  Old  World's  Homage  to  the  Pilgrims 

(Continued  from  page  79) 


left  Leyden  three  hundred  years  be- 
fore. 

The  Staathuis  was  built  in  the  four- 
teenth century  and  is  considered  a 
very  fine  type  of  medieval  architecture. 
It  is  filled  with  rare  tapestries  and 
some  beautiful  portraits  of  the  fleshy 
Rubens  school.  The  Burgomaster,  at- 
tired in  flowing  robes  and  with  a  great 
silver  chain  about  his  neck,  read  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome  which  was  responded 
to  by  a  member  from  each  delegation. 
Sir  Harry  Brittain  was  chosen  to 
speak  for  England  and  I  for  America. 
Sir  Harry,  who  was  knighted  not  long 
ago  for  the  fine  work  he  did  during  the 
war  and  before  in  promoting  closer 
relations  between  the  United  States 
and  England,  made  a  very  felicitous 
and  brilliant  address.  So  when  I  came 
to  reply  for  America  it  occurred  to  me 
to  begin  by  saying  that  Sir  Harry  by 
his  eloquence  and  wit,  and  especially 
by  his  name,  was  most  fitted  to  repre- 
sent the  British  empire  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  that  while  I  could  not  hope 
to  emulate  him  in  the  oratorical  art, 
I  did  feel  that  by  name  I  also  was  fit 
to  speak  on  such  an  occasion.  For  only 
that  afternoon  I  learned  that  the  word 
"holt,"  which  in  old  English  means  a 
little  wooded  hill,  is  still  the  common 
word  for  wood  today  in  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage. In  fact,  Holland  itself  means 
woodland  and  is  a  derivative  from 
"holt  land,"  and  therefore  nothing 
could  be  more  fitting  than  that  I  a 
Holt,  and  a  direct  descendant  of  New 
England  fathers,  should  speak  in 
"Holt-land." 

The  next  day  we  motored  back  to 
Leyden  and  listened  to  more  speeches. 
How  surprized  those  old  Pilgrims — or 
rather  young  Pilgrims,  for  they  were 
mostly  in  the  twenties — would  be  if 
they  could  have  heard  all  the  wonder- 
ful things  now  said  about  them.  In  the 
afternoon  we  were  privileged  to  wit- 
ness an  exhibition  of  the  national  sport 
of  Holland,  which  is  called  "Ring- 
rijderij,"  or  "tilting  competition."  The 
competitors  ride  in  a  "Tilbury"  or 
"Sjees,"  which  is  Dutch  for  chaise.  The 
gentleman  drives  the  horse  at  a  fast 
trot  while  the  lady  has  to  spear  with 
a  long  wooden  sort  of  a  billiard  cue  a 
ring  hanging  on  the  end  of  a  pole,  a-la- 
merry-go-round.  The  lady  who  secures 
the  greatest  number  of  rings  within  a 
certain  time  is  declared  the  winner. 
There  were  twenty-four  couples  in  this 
competition  and  all  sat  on  high  two- 
wheeled  chaises  behind  fat  horses. 
Some  of  the  contestants  wore  charm- 
ing old-fashioned  Dutch  costumes.  It 
was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  them  driving 
about  the  flag-bedecked  field  to  the 
tune  of  the  band  and  the  applause  of 
the  onlookers.  We  watched  this  compe- 
tition for  a  couple  of  hours  until  we 
were  driven  away  by  a  threat  of  rain. 
That  night  there  was  another  session 
in  the  form  of  a  memorial  service  in 
the  Pietcrskerk,  and  that  concluded 
the  Leyden  festivities. 

The   next  morning  we   went  to   The 


Hague  to  take  luncheon  with  our  Am- 
bassador, Mr.  Phillips,  late  of  the  State 
Department,  who  is  the  handsomest 
American  diplomat  I  have  ever  come 
across.  He  made  an  efficient  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  during'  the  war 
and  comes  from  the  old  New  England 
Phillips  family  which  founded  Exeter 
and  Andover.  He.  has  already  made  a 
very  favorable  impression  upon  the 
Dutch  people,  I  am  told. 

We  had  a  couple  of  hours  for  sight- 
seeing before  luncheon  so  we  visited 
The  Hague  galleries,  where  I  saw 
again  the  overrated  Bull  by  Paul  Pot- 
ter and  the  repellant  dissecting  table 
group  by  Rembrandt.  But  what  im- 
pressed me  the  most  was  our  visit  to 
the  Carnegie  Peace  Palace.  I  was 
present  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone in  1907,  but  I  had  not  seen  it 
since  it  was  completed.  It  is  really  a 
superb  building  and  my  daughters 
were  quick  to  point  out  that  a  thing 
does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  antique 
to  be  beautiful.  The  grounds  have  been 
under  the  gardener's  care  long  enough 
to  bring  the  shrubs  and  flowers  into  a 
perfect  state  of  cultivation.  The  build- 
ing is  practically  complete,  only  a  few 
decorations  from  the  various  nations 
are  still  to  be  installed.  I  admired  per- 
haps more  than  anything  else  the  ex- 
quisite Japanese  silk  embroidered 
tapestries  that  completely  covered  the 
wall  space  in  the  Ambassador's  room. 
I  had  seen  the  Japanese  artists  work- 
ing on  these  tapestries  back  in  1909 
when  I  was  in  Kyoto.  The  replica  of 
the  statue  of  the  "Christ  of  the  Andes" 
at  the  head  of  the  great  stairway  was 
impressive  with  its  famous  inscription 
on  the  pedestal:  "Sooner  shall  these 
mountains  crumble  into  dust  than  that 
Chileans  and  Argentines  break  the 
peace,  which  at  the  feet  of  Christ  the 
Redeemer  they  have  sworn  to  main- 
tain." Each  nation  has  contributed 
something  to  the  Peace  Palace,  and  it 
is  a  satisfaction  to  learn  that  Mr.  Elihu 
Root's  commmittee,  which  has  just 
framed  the  Permanent  Court  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  has  recommended 
that  the  seat  of  the  Court  shall  always 
be   at  The   Hague. 

After  a  delightful  luncheon  at  the 
Ambassador's,  at  which  there  were  no 
speeches — "silence  like  a  poultice  came 
to  heal  the  blows  of  sound" — we  took 
the  train  to  Amsterdam  and  arrived 
there  in  time  to  attend  a  reception  by 
the  Burgomaster  at  the  City  Hall. 
Again  we  found  the  hall  beautified 
by  old  tapestries  and  Flemish  paint- 
ings, and  again  we  toasted  the  Pilgrim 
fathers  back  and  forth.  That  evening' 
a  wonderful  religious  service  was  held 
in  the  Nieuwe  Kerk,  where  the  Ameri- 
can, Dutch,  and  English  ecclesiastical 
delegates  spoke.  The  musical  part  of 
the  service  was  taken  by  the  Ora- 
torium  Society.  There  is  no  finer  church 
music  in  the  world  than  the  old  Dutch 
hymns,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
choral  singing  that  evening*.  The 
Nieuwe  Kerk  is  really  a  cathedral  in 
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size,  prrancieur  and  decoration  and  in  I 
its  gilded  nave  Queen  Wilhelmina  was  | 
crowned. 

Early  next  morning  the  Pilgrims 
met  at  Leyden  and  proceeded  down 
the  canal  to  Delfshaven,  following  the 
exact  route  that  the  old  Pilgrims  took 
three  hundred  years  ago  when  they 
bade  farewell  to  the  good  city  which 
had  given  them  such  generous  hos- 
pitality for  eleven  years.  About  noon 
we  landed  at  the  dock  at  Delfshaven 
and  there  a  very  pretty  incident  oc- 
curred, which  was  as  touching  as  it 
was  spontaneous.  It  was  from  this  very 
dock  that  the  Pilgrims  finally  set  sail 
for  the  New  World.  All  the  night  be- 
fore they  held  vigil,  praying,  weeping 
and  bidding  each  other  farewell,  and 
when  finally  John  Robinson  said  "Time 
and  tide  wait  for  no  man,"  they  all 
went  to  the  dock  and  fell  on  their  knees 
while  Robinson  prayed  to  the  good  God 
to  give  them  peace  and  safety  on  the 
great  adventure  they  were  about  to 
undertake.  As  we  stood  around  the 
quay  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  started  to 
explain  to  the  Pilgrims  and.  the  crowd 
of  townspeople  the  above  incident. 
Then  he  said,  "Let  us  do  as  the  Pil- 
grims did,"  and  the  entire  throng  fell 
on  their  knees  while  Dr.  Meyer  prayed 
that  we  in  this  day  and  generation 
might  be  worthy  of  those  who  em- 
barked from  the  very  spot  three  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

We  then  walked  up  a  few  blocks  to 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  Delfshaven 
with  its  famous  stained  glass  window 
representing  the  departure  of  the 
"Speedwell."  Again  we  had  a  religious 
service  and  again  we  sang  the  old 
Dutch  hymns  and  again  clergymen 
representing  England,  Holland  and 
America  explained  to  the  great  con- 
gi'egation  what  the  Pilgrims  did  for 
the  world. 

Then  after  a  pretty  trip  around  the 
harbor  of  Rotterdam  in  a  large  yacht 
and  another  service  of  song  and  praise 
in  the  Rotterdam  cathedral,  where 
Rev.  Samuel  Eliot  of  our  delegation 
made  easily  the  best  address  of  th? 
entire  celebration,  we  went  to  the 
great  banqueting  rooms  in  the  Zoologi- 
cal Gardens,  where  all  Holland's  dig- 
nitaries were  assembled  to  do  us  honor 
and  bid  us  farewell.  It  was  a  gala  oc- 
casion and  so  many  times  did  the  or- 
chestra play  the  various  national  airs 
that  I  seemed  to  be  standing  up  most 
of  the  dinner  hour.  Before  we  left 
each  Pilgrim  was  presented  with  a 
very  beautiful  volume,  entitled,  "Ley- 
den Documents  Relating  to  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers."  It  was  edited  by  Dr. 
D.  Plooij  of  Leyden,  who  with  Profes- 
sor van  Nes  deserves  the  chief  credit 
for  making  the  Holland  celebration  the 
success  it  was,  and  Dr.  J.  Rendel  Har- 
ris of  Manchester,  who  discovered  the 
"Mayflower"  in  Old  Jordans.  The  vol- 
ume contains  a  facsimile  of  the  official 
documentary  look  at  Leyden  which  re- 
lates to  the  marriage  contracts  of  the 
Pilgrims  during  their  residence  at 
Leyden  and  such  of  the  Pilgrims  as  re- 
mained in  Holland.  These  documents 
make  a  unique  volume  of  permanent 
value  and  should  be  in  every  important 
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The  Fun  of 
"Doing" 
a  Room 


UNTIL  you  try  you  can't  possibly  imagine  the  fun  and  artistic  satis- 
faction of  taking  just  one  room — the  one  that  is  now  an  eyesore  and 
source  of  mortification  every  time  your  friends  see  it — and  transform- 
ing it  into  a  perfect  gem  of  daintiness  and  charm. 

Everyone  is  an  artist  at  heart — your  eye  knows  color  harmony.  And 
how  exciting  it  is  to  find  just  the  right  color  scheme — tinting  walls  in  a 
soft,  neutral  tone,  revarnishing  old  furniture  in  the  wood  effect  you  desire, 
working  doors  and  wood  trim  into  the  color  scheme,  varnishing  the  floor  and 
then  tying  the  whole  room  together  with  delightful  cretonnes  or  chintz. 

Murphy  Univernish  is  splendid  for  home  use.  It  is  not  only  very  fine 
Varnish  but  has  the  invaluable  quality  of  being  impervious  to  boiling  water. 
It  is  wonderfully  durable  on  floors.  Furnished  as  a  clear  varnish  or  in  the 
following  transparent  wood  tones — Light  Oak,  Dark  Oak,  Bog  Oak,  Walnut, 
Mahogany,  Green.  Every  inch  of  woodwork  in  kitchen  and  bathrooms 
should  be  protected  with  Univernish,  for  it  is  sanitary,  easily  cleaned  and 
durable. 

Thousands  of  stores  sell  Univernish.  We  should  be  glad  to  direct  you 
to  such  a  store  and  to  send  you  an  attractive  color  card. 

Murphy  Varnish  Company 

NEWARK  CrilCAGO 

The  Dougall  Varnish  Company,  Limited,  Montreal 

Canadian  Associate 
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FAMILY 

EXPENSE 

BOOK 


LOOSE  LEAF 
MEMORANDA 
BOOli 


THE  NATIONAL  FAMILY  EXPENSE 
BOOK  has  rulings  and  special  forms 
for  keeping  complete  records  of  daily 
expense,  'Mrhich  can  be  totaled  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  This  enables  the 
housekeeper  to  make  exact  records  of 
all  expenditures  and  receipts. 


THE  LOOSE  LEAF  MEMO  is  the  ideal 
way  to  preserve  notes,  addresses,  data, 
cash  account,  business  and  personal 
matters — all  in  the  same  cover  prop- 
erly indexed,  so  that  any  subject  may 
be  found  without  loss  of  time.  Exam- 
ine them  at  your  stationer's. 


Send  for  free  copy  of  "GOOD  FORMS  FOR  BOOKKEEPERS" 

NATIONAL  BLANK  BOOK  CO.  14  Riverside,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


ofihe 

AFlood 
ofJfeat 


USALYTE,  the 
new  heating 
invention,  makes  every  gas- 
jet  a  furnace  for  chilly 
weather  heating.  No  shov- 
eling. No  coal  bills.  A  mere 
twist  of  the  wrist! 

New  in  principle,  beauti- 
fully designed,  safe,  extra- 
ordinarily durable— Usalyte 
the  heating  marvel! 
IntwostyIes:forheatingonlyor, 
with  the  new  and  exclusive  in-built 
mantle,  for  heating  and  lighting. 

With  the  inantle,  for   $0  25 

heating  and  lighting  .   .       •■  — 

For  heating  on/y,  $1.75 

Order  from  your  dealer  or  direct  from  us.   Take  no 

Inferior  substitute.  Dept.  N.  D. 

J.I.ROBIN&SONSI1IC: 

AT/^Avu/^ficruRERS  or  the 

i30ra3r'St..^PARK:Ave 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


BUXTQN 


KEY  KASE 


Saves 
Your  Pockets 

Fits  vest  or  hip  pocket,  or 
lady's  handbag,  without 
bulging.  Each  hook  holds 
two  keys.  All  leathers. 
(Prices  slightly  higher  In 
Canada.)    Dealers  wanted. 

L.  A.  W.  Novelty  Co. 
Dept.  D.     SpriDgfieid,  Mass. 


■T?o-San.  RollinS 

Bath  Tub  H'SJSr® 


Full  size  white  enamel  tub,  nicksled  | 
12-gal.  tank.  Closes  up  in  space  3  ft. 
square.  On  castors— roll itanywhere. 
Heater     attachment  for   kerosene,^ 
gasoleneorgas.  Water  heata quickly, I 

waste  drains  through  hose  attach-    — 
ed  to  temporary  or  permanent  i 
outlet.   Simple.    Guarantee^ 
Write  for  catalog  and  price.^ 

RoweSanitarylVIfK.Co.  f 
1077  Rowe  Bldg. 
Dettoit.  Mich.. 


Aek  about 
Ko-SanIndoor^«^ 
Closets  and  \\  ash? 
etanda.    No 
JPlumbing    Required. 


aso  c^vs  ..TF%i.A.i_ 


Inventions  Wanted.   Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.      Adam  Fisher   Mfg.   Co.   Dept.  128 
St.    I  ouis.   IVlo. 


BONOPTO 

SHARPENS  VISION 


It's  a  system  of  treating  the  eyes  at  home; 
is  practiced  daily  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  with  great  satisfaction.  The  Bon- 
Opto  system  quickly  relieves  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  and  lids.  It  cleanses,  soothes,  and 
rests  tired,  dusty,  work-strained  eyes  and  is 
a  help  to  better  eyesight.  Ask  your  druggist. 
He  knows.  He  will  refund  your  money 
withort  question,  if  you  are  dissatisfied. 
There  is  no  other  home  eye  treatment  like 
Bon-Opto. 


library  of  America.  Besides  the  mar- 
riage contracts  there  is  a  document 
showing  the  personal  signature  of 
John  Robinson,  which  was  hitherto 
wholly  unknown.  Another  document 
shows  the  signature  of  William  Brad- 
ford, the  historian  of  the  Pilgrims  and 
later  Governor  of  New  England,  "fresh 
in  memory  which  smells  with  odorifer- 
ous fragrance."  It  was  drawn  up  in  the 
very  last  days  before  his  departure 
from  Leyden  to  Delfshaven,  from 
where  he  took  passage  to  England  in 
the  "Speedwell,"  and  from  where  he 
sailed  in  the  "Mayflower"  to  New 
England.  The  third  document  is  the 
last  will  and  testament  of  Bridget  Rob- 
inson, widow  of  John  Robinson,  chiefly 
important  because  it  gives  a  number 
of  facts  about  her  children  who  were 
yet  living  in  1643. 

After  we  had  bade  farewell  to  our 
hosts  they  followed  us  down  to  the  sta- 
tion and  as  our  special  train  pulled 
out  of  the  spotless  and  spacious  station 
we  saw  them  waving  their  handker- 
chiefs and  heard  them  cheering  as  we 
disappeared  out  of  sight. 

If  the  keynote  of  the  Holland  cele- 
bration was  religious  the  essence  of 
the  English  celebration  was  political. 
In  Holland  it  was  the  character  of  the 
Pilgrims,  their  love  of  liberty  and  their 
passion  for  religious  freedom  that  was 
emphasized.  At  the  Dutch  celebration 
even  the  Protestant  churches  from 
France  and  Switzerland  sent  delegates. 
In  England,  on  the  contrary,  govern- 
ment officials  predominated  and  it  was 
the  unity  of  the  English-speaking 
r::ces  which  was  stressed  in  most  of 
the  speeches. 

I  spent  the  6th,  the  great  day  of  the 
English  celebrations,  at  Plymouth. 
Plymouth  is  a  much  larger  and  hand- 
somer city  than  I  had  imagined  sim- 
ply from  seeing  it  from  the  dock  of 
the  steamer  in  1907  when  we  stopped 
to  unload  passengers  on  my  first  trip 
to  France.  The  old  part  of  Plymouth 
down  by  the  "Barbican,"  or  water 
front,  must  have  looked  much  the 
same  as  it  did  three  hundred  years  ago, 
as  the  accompanying  illustration  indi- 
cates. The  celebration  was  to  last  a 
week  and  every  day  a  pageant  was 
held  representing  some  phase  of  Pil- 
grim fact  or  fiction. 

On  the  great  day  there  was  liter- 
ally a  continuous  three-ringed  per- 
formance. I  first  attended  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  at  the  Corn  Ex- 
change. Professor  Benjamin  W.  Bacon 
of  Yale  University  made  the  principal 
American  address,  while  England, 
Holland,  France  and  Switzerland  also 
had  their  official  spokesmen.  At  the 
same  time  the  Lord  Chief .  Justice  of 
England,  Lady  Astor  and  other  celebri- 
ties were  laying  cornerstones  at  sail- 
ors' homes  and  Salvation  Army  bar- 
racks. 

At  12:30  there  was  a  civic  luncheon 
given  at  the  Guildhall  by  the  English- 
Speaking  Union,  the  very  active  Brit- 
ish society  which  is  doing  £0  much  to 
promote  the  solidarity  of  all  people 
who  speak  our  mother  tongue.  The 
luncheon  was  in  honor  of  their  "Right 
Worshipfuls,"  the   Mayor  and   Mayor- 
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ess.  It  was  there  I  first  met  Lady  As- 
tor,  and  such  a  pretty,  bripht  and 
winninsr  little  woman  as  she  was  would 
be  hard  to  find  in  a  day's  journey. 
After  seeinjr  and  hoarinjr  her,  1  do 
not  wonder  that  the  British  people  are 
enthusiastic  over  their  first  woman 
member  of  Parliament.  She  was  the 
one  who  made  the  most  thoujrhtful 
speech  of  any  of  the  delejrates  and  the 
wittiest,  too.  To  be  sure  as  a  jrood 
daujrhter  of  Virg-inia  she  did  not  per- 
mit Massachusetts  to  receive  all  the 
encomiums  of  the  day,  but  I  remember 
she  was  the  one  who  first  emphasized 
that  America  and  England  are  the  only 
two  nations  whose  civilization  rests  on 
a  grenuine  belief  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
Bible  as  a  pruide  to  conduct  and  life. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Enjrland 
made  a  very  pleasinp:  address,  but  when 
1  came  to  analyze  it  afterwai-d  I  was 
surprised  to  discover  that  it  was  only 
a  very  grraceful  way  of  elucidatiner  for 
over  twenty  minutes  the  idea  that  he 
was  "glad  to  be  present  on  such  an  his- 
toric occasion." 

After  luncheon  the  whole  town  took 
a  half  holiday.  It  seemed  as  tho  every 
one  of  the  150,000  citizens  was  on  the 
streets.  We  first  asembled  at  the  dock 
where  the  Pilgrims  set  sail  for  Amer- 
ica. The  dock  has  been  lengthened  in 
recent  years  so  that  when  you  look  at 
the  picture  herewith  reproduced  you 
must  cut  off  about  three-quarters  of  it 
to  imagine  the  place  as  it  was  three 
hundred  years  ago.  The  Mayor  wore 
his  official  robes  of  scarlet  and  ermine 
with  the  gold  chain  of  office  about  his 
neck.  The  Lord  Bishops  were  distin- 
guished by  their  silk  stockings  and 
gaiters.  Even  the  American  bishops 
(who  are  always  addressed  in  England 
as  "Your  Lordship")  were  in  their 
chromatic  costumes.  The  professors 
were  resplendent  in  their  academic 
robes  and  scarlet  hoods.  Perhaps  the 
prettiest  part  of  the  ceremony  was  the 
presentation  ceremony  to  Viscountess 
Astor,  acting  for  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Page, 
by  the  city  of  Plymouth  of  a  beautiful 
silver  replica  of  the  ":\Iayflower"  in 
honor  of  the  late  Ambassador  Page, 
who  had  been  honored  with  the  "free- 
dom of  the  city"  during  the  war.  It 
was  enclosed  in  a  glass  case  and  car- 
ried by  marines  after  the  ceremony  at 
the  head  of  the  procession  which 
formed  at  the  dock  and  proceeded  up 
to  "the  Hoe,"  a  word  of  whose  deriva- 
tion no  one  seemed  to  know.  The  Hoe 
is  a  great  flat  plateau  overlooking  the 
harbor  and  the  city,  an  ideal  place  for 
a  parade  or  pageant.  As  we  walked 
among  the  cheering  crowds  that 
thronged  the  streets  we  came  to  where 
the  costumed  actors  of  the  pageant 
were  waiting  for  us  to  review  them. 
The  English  youths  of  both  sexes  were 
dressed  up  to  represent  all  phases  of 
Pilgrim  and  Puritan  life.  There  were 
the  wild  American  Indians,  in  war 
paint  and  feathers,  the  Puritan  moth- 
ers, who,  as  Mr.  Choate  said,  not  only 
had  to  bear  with  the  hardships  of  a 
New  England  wilderness  but  had  to 
bear  with  the  Pilgrim  fathers  as  well. 
There  were  John  Robinson,  Priscilla 
Alden,  Miles  Standish  and  all  the  other 


Man  mills  away  in  wheat 
vital  elements  of  life 

Largely  to  this  waste  we  can 

now  trace  the  fact  that  one-third  of  America 

is  undernourished 


NE  in  every  three  of  us — 
rich  and  poor  alike — suffers 
fi'om  malnutrition,  authori- 
ties say. 


Not  in  Russia,  in  Austria,  in  Ar- 
menia, but  here  in  America,  the  world's 
greatest  food-producing  nation! 

You  hear,  every  day,  complaints  of 
"that  tired  feeling."  You 
see  your  friends  develop- 
ing "nerves,"  weakening 
under  the  strain  of  our 
modern  life. 


carries  life-giving  oxygen  to  every 
cell.  The  calcium,  predominant  ele- 
ment in  every  bone.  The  phosphorus, 
which  the  brain  and  nerves  must 
have.  Elements — these  and  others — 
absolutely  essential  to  health  and 
growth. 

Only  in  the  whole  wheat  grain  can 
all  of  them  be  secured. 


Why?  Those  who 
study  these  things  say 
the  underlying  cause  in 
most  cases  is  malnutri- 
tion— lack  of  the  right 
kind  of  food.  Though  you 
eat  enough  food,  the 
chances  are  one  in  throe 
that  you  or  your  family 
do  not  get  enough  of 
certain  food  elements. 

Elements  the  body 
needs 

The  body  is  composed 
of  water  and  sixteen 
vital  chemical  and  min- 
eral elements.  To  attain 
its  fullest  development, 
to  maintain  its  health  and  normal 
functions  it  must  be  supplied  with 
food  containing  all  these  elements. 

In  the  whole  wheat  grain  Nature 
offers  us  these  sixteen  vital  food  ele- 
ments in  more  nearly  the  proper  pro- 
portion than  in  any  other  food,  save 
possibly  milk. 

But,  in  the  modern  preparation  of 
wheat,  many  of  these  elements  are 
largely  lost  through  the  removal  of  the 
six  outer  layers  of  the  grain,  com- 
monly called  the  bran.  The  iron,  which 
makes   that   part   of   the   blood   which 


^ms^^ 


The  sixteen  vital 
elements  of  nutrition 


Oxygen 

Sodium 

Nitrogen 

Chlorin 

Hydrogen 

Fluorin 

Carbon 

Silicon 

Sulphur 

Manganese 

Magnesium 

Potassium 

I'hnsphorus 

Iron 

Calcium 

Iodine 

Ir  the  whole  wheat  kernel  all  of 
these  elements  are  found.  But  man 
mills  away  most  of  the  last  twelve 
of  them  in  the  outer  six  layers  of 
the  grain. 

"He  has  suffered  both  stomach 
and  intestinal  congestion  Just  to 
the  extent  that  his  refining  process 
has  been  carried  on,"  says  one 
authority.  And  another  says  of 
these  wasted  elements:  "Much  ill- 
health  and  malnutrition  come  from 
their  insutflcienry. " 


slxteen-vital-elements 
food 

There  is  a  food,  of  de- 
lightful flavor,  which 
comes  to  you  undimin- 
ished in  its  nutri- 
tive values — Pettijohn's 
— whole  wheat  crushed 
and  toasted. 

Its  natural  nut-like 
sweetness,  brought  out 
full  in  the  toasting,  ap- 
peals to  old  and  young 
alike. 

Served  with  cream 
and  a  bit  of  sugar  if  you 
wish,  it  makes  a  vital  en- 
ergy ration  of  surprising 
deliciousness. 

If    you    have    a    child 
who     is     not     so     rosy- 
cheeked  and  active  as  he 
should  be — give  him  Pettijohn's. 

If  you  yourself  are  feeling  below  par 
in  energy  and  vim — try  Pettijohn's. 

If  you  suffer  from  congestion  of  the 
intestinal  tract,  give  this  food  with  its 
natural  bran  laxative  a  chance  to  set 
you  right. 

Make  tomorrow's  breakfast  of  Pet- 
tijohn's, the  sixteen  -  vital  -  elements 
food.  Your  grocer  has  it — or  will 
gladly  get  it  for  you. 

Made  by  the  Quaker  Oats  Co., 
1625M  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago, U.  S-  A. 
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Who  Owns  the  Press  and  Why? 

When  you  lead  your  daily  paper,  are  you  reading  facts  or  propaganda?  And  whose 
propaganda? 

Who  furnishes  the  raw  malarial  for  your  thoughts  about  life?      Is   it  honest   material? 

No  man  can  ask  more  important  questions  than  these;  and  here  for  the  first  time  the 
questions  are  answered  in  a  book 

THE  BRASS  CHECK 

A  Study  of  American  Journalism 
By  UPTON  SINCLAIR 

Ninth  edition  just  sent  to    press — a  total  of   144,000  copses 

"The  Brass  Check"  is  a  book  of  facts;  a  book  packed  solid  with  facts.  Says  the 
iniroduclion: 

'Here  are  names,  places,  dates  —  such  a  mass  of  material  as  you  cannot  doubt,  you 
cannot  evade.  Here  are  your  sacred  names,  the  very  highest  of  your  gods.  When  you 
have  read  this  story,  you  will  know  the  thing  called  American  Journalism;  you  will  know 
the  body  and  soul  of  it." 

Says  Robert  Herrick:  "I  wish  to  thank  you  and  congratulate  you." 

Says  Charles  Zueblin:  "  'The  Brass  Check'  ought  to  raise  the  roof!"     (It  has  done  so.) 

Says  John  Haynes  Holmes:  "The  book  is  tremendous.  I  have  never  read  a  more 
strongly  consistent  aigument  or  one  so  formidably  buttressed  by  facts.  I  ou  have  proved 
your  case  to  the  handle.  I  again  take  satisfaction  in  saluting  you  not  only  as  a  great 
novelist,  but  as  the  ablest  pamphleteer  in  America  today.  I  am  already  passing  around 
the  word  in  my  church  and  taking  orders  for  the  book." 

Says  the  "Nation"'  (New  York):  "A  most  important  book  ....  a  fascinating  and 
thoro  ireatise  upon  the  American  press." 

Says  the  "Nation"  (London):  "This  astonishing  production  ....  a  highly  curious 
record  ....  a  tell'ng  array  of  evidence  ....  a  plain  factual  record." 

Says  the  "Neues  Journal"  (Vienna)'  "A  Book-trade  'scoop'  without  equal  .... 
a  breath-taking,  clutching,  frightful  book." 

448  pages.  Single  copy,  paper  60  cents  postpaid;  three  copies,  $1.50; 
ten  copies,  $4.50.  Single  copy,  cloth,  $1.20  postpaid;  three  copies,  $3.00;  ten 
copies,  $9.00. 

ADDRESS 

UPTON   SINCLAIR 

Pasadena,  California 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Broadway  at  120th  Street,  New  York  City 

The  charter  requires  that  "Equal  privileges  of 
admission  and  instruction,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  the  Institution,  shall  be  allowed  to  Students 
of  every  denomination  of  Christians." 

Eighty-fifth     year     began     September     22,     1920. 

For   catalogue,    address 

THE  DEAN   OF   STUDENTS. 


BOOK 
ON 


BANKING 


Higher  Education 


HOME 


Courses  in  English,  Spanish, 
Mathematics.  Chemistry.  Draw- 
ing, Education,  Business  and  in 

35  other  subjects  are  given  by  cor- 
respondence.    Begin  any  time. 


|29th  Year  Division    6,    Chicago.  III.  | 


Tells  of  the  great  opportunities  in  this  attractive 

profession,  and  how  you  can  learn  by  mail  in  spare 

time.      Send   for  copy   at  once.      No  obligations. 

EDGAR  G.  ALCORN,  Pres., 

American  School  Of  Banking.   48  McLeneBldg;.  Columbus,  O. 


«AI  F^lVfFM*  I^arn  ?3,o00  to  $10,000  a 
a/^l,^IL9IVJLILi'%.  yp^j.        (,^y     ^^     Traveling. 

Experience  unnecessary.  Quickly  qualify  througli 
our  amazing  System.  Free  ICmployment  Service 
to  Members.  Send  for  Salesmanship  book,  list  of 
lines  and  full  particulars.  Nat.  Salesmen's  Tr. 
Ass'u,    Dept.   16011.      Chicago,    111. 


LEARN  PIANO 


4ccountin< 

M  new  home  studij  course' 
mm    no  books-all  loose  leaf  ^ 


This   Interesting    Book    Free 

ehow8  liuw  you  can  tecuine  a  skilled  player 
of  pianu  .  (,rcai)  at  quarter  usual  cost."  It 
Bhows  "hv  ..Til-  leasun  with  an  expert  is 
worth  a  dozen '-'thcr  lessons.  Dr.  Quinn'p 
famous  WrittL-n  Mt-tb  d  include!  all  of  the 

teacbiiig  tQTJflio.  Brings  right  to  your  home  tiie  preat  advantages  of  con- 
servatory study.  For  the  beginner  or  expcriemrfii  players.  Endorsed  hy  great 
artists.  SuccesBfnl  praduates  everywhere.  ."re  entific  yet  easy  to  understand. 
Fully  illustrated.  All  mustC  free.  Diploma  grarih'd.  Write  today  for  free  book 

Quino  Conservatory.  Studio  UJ,  598  Columbia  R^.,  Boston.  25  Mass. 


A 


lessons-personal  in- 
struction bvj  C.P.A.'s 
Preliminarxj   and 
Post-graduate  courses^ 


Absolutely  unlike  any  other  institution  in 
existence.  Just  what  every  intelligent,  am- 
bitious man  has  been  looking  for.  Every 
Step  interesting.  Opportunity  to  specialize 
along  any  desired  line. 

Writo  for  full  information  today.  A  postal  or  let- 
111  im  ter  brings  you  all  the  facts  by  return  mail. 

INTERNATIONAL  ACCOUNTANTS  SOCIETY,  Inc. 

Pept.  A930b      2628  8.  Michigan  Ave.,         Chicago,  III. 


How  to  Use  the  Independent 
in  the  Teaching  of  Enghsh 

This  brochure,  prepared  by  Dr.  Frederick 
Houk  Law,  Head  of  th-  English  Depart- 
ment of  the  Stuyvesant  High  School,  where 
nearly  FIVE  THOUSAND  boys  attend,  is 
of  special  help  to  teachers  of  Oral  Composi- 
tion, Supplementary  Reading,  Pul)lic  Speak- 
ing, Rhetoric,  Journalism,  Extempore  Speak- 
ing and  Oral  Expression.  It  is  free. 
Sending  for  it  will  not  place  you  under 
any  obligation.  Address  The  Independent, 
311    Sixth   Avenue,   New   York. 


worthies  so  dear  to  the  American  boys 
and  girls.  After  the  children  had  sung 
the  English  and  American  national  an- 
thems, and  there  had  been  much  band 
playing  and  flag  waving,  the  crowds 
melted  away  and  the  chief  delegates 
hurried  back  to  the  Guildhall,  where 
more  speeches  were  made  and  listened 
to.  As  if  all  this  was  not  enough  for 
one  day  the  evening  ended  with  a 
great  banquet  given  by  the  Mayor  in 
the  assembly  rooms.  I  never  saw  so 
many  decorations  worn  at  one  time 
before.  There  were  Knights  of  the 
Bath  and  the  Garter,  and  command- 
ers, officiers  and  chevaliers  were  as 
common  as  dirt.  I  sat  next  to  the  doc- 
tor who  served  during  the  war  as  sur- 
geon-in-chief of  the  British  army  and 
the  breast  pin  on  which  hung  the 
replicas  of  his  decorations  went  almost 
from  shoulder  to  shoulder.  I  do  not 
believe  I  ever  saw  so  many  honors 
dangling  on  one  human  being  before. 
It  was  a  great  gathering  of  great  Eng- 
lishmen and  Americans  and  the  hands- 
across-the-sea  sentiment  was  thicker 
than  water.  Telegrams  were  sent  to 
the  King  and  the  President  and  we  all 
drank  out  of  the  great  loving  cup  in 
honor  of  Anglo-Saxon   solidarity. 

While  I  was  in  Holland  I  seemed  to 
see  the  Pilgrims  in  my  mind's  eye  de- 
part three  hundred  years  before,  leav- 
ing the  weeping,  kneeling  throng  at 
the  Delfshaven  dock.  While  I  was  in 
Plymouth  I  stood  on  the  very  stone 
flags  on  the  dock  from  which  they 
again  departed  for  the  New  World. 
As  I  write  this  my  phantom  "May- 
flower" is  on  the  seas.  By  the  middle 
of  November  she  will  have  landed  her 
precious  cargo  on  the  bleak  shores  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  then  it  will  be 
the  turn  of  the  United  States  to  show 
what  it  can  do  to  cement  friendship 
with  the  people  of  Holland  and  Eng- 
land, our  brothers  by  blood  and  spir- 
itual inheritance. 

Wanted :  a  House 

(Continued  from  page  81) 
from    $500    to    $800    for    each    house. 

The  basement  is  quite  a  large  item 
of  expense  at  the  present  time,  both 
excavation  and  rock  work  being  ex- 
cessively high  and  even  in  a  compara- 
tively small  house  on  solid  ground,  a 
saving  of  from  $150  to  $200  may  be  had 
by  excavating  only  half  of  the  base- 
ment. Tbe  entire  basement  can  be 
omitted,  if  necessary,  and  a  small  hot 
water  heating  plant  installed  in  the 
kitchen  with  a  slight  modification  of 
the  floor  plan.  By  doing  this  the  entire 
basement  may  be  omitted  with  a  suf- 
ficient saving  to  more  than  pay  for 
the  increased  cost  of  the  heating  plant 
and  a  sanitary  concrete  floor  thruout 
the  first  story.  Such  a  heating  plant 
will  save  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of 
fuel  over  a  basement  hot  air  furnace, 
an  item  well  worth  considering  in  these 
days  of  high  cost  of  fuel. 

Houses  can  be  built  in  pairs,  which 
is  often  done  in  certain  cities  and 
seems  a  very  acceptable  way  to  re- 
duce cost. 

Dwellings  can  be  built  in  the  form  of 
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flats  as  heretofore  done  in  certain 
cities  and  a  suitable  one-family  space 
can  be  provided  for  about  60  per  cent 
of  its  cost  as  a  single  dwelling. 

The  design  of  the  front  of  the  house 
is  often  over-cniphasized  in  the  hope 
that  other  deficiencies  may  be  ovei-- 
looked,  to  help  convince  the  buyer 
that  he  is  to  receive  something  of 
special  or  unusual  value.  In  these  days 
of  high  costs  the  buyer  will  do  well  to 
overlook  ornamentation  of  all  kinds 
and  return  to  first  principles,  so  to 
speak.  Good  taste  and  simplicity  should 
rule.  "Massive"  fronts  such  as  are 
often  placed  upon  even  the  smallest 
houses  cannot  fail  to  add  to  the  cost. 
Heavy  stone  or  brick  porch  columns 
■which  usually  reduce  the  size  of  the 
porch  are  costly,  and  wide  projecting 
cornices  supported  by  heavy  brackets 
■will  require  frequent  painting  and  re- 
pair and  will  be  the  fii-st  things  to 
show  depreciation.  Heavy  tile  roofs 
with  wide  overhanging  eaves  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  houses, 
which  seem  to  be  considered  the  style, 
should  be  omitted. 

Certain  cities  in  the  East  have  set 
the  style  of  building  houses  in  long 
continuous  rows,  so  that  the  houses 
are  made  available  to  the  average 
family  at  a  much  reduced  cost.  Such 
building  in  the  past  has  not  usually 
produced  attractive  homes  and  they 
have  often  been  dark  and  badly  ar- 
ranged; but  it  is  possible  to  build  an 
attractive  and  very  livable  type  of 
house  in  rows  or  groups  containing 
from  four  to  six  houses  in  each  group. 
These  houses  have  an  interesting  in- 
dividual outside  appearance  and  where 
desired  may  be  of  different  sizes.  They 
may  be  individually  owned.  The  sav- 
ing in  construction  of  such  houses  is 
from  20  to  25  per  cent  for  all  of  the 
inside  houses  and  from  10  to  15  per 
cent  for  the  end  houses  over  the  cost 
of  the  same  amount  of  living  space  in 
an  individual  and  independently  built 
house.  The  saving  in  cost  for  fuel  is 
in  about  the  same  proportion. 

Building  at  best  is  certain  to  prove 
quite  expensive,  and  then  again  it  re- 
quires time.  For  persons  seeking  im- 
mediate living  quarters  it  is  well  to 
look  into  the  matter  of  old  houses, 
which  seem  to  constitute  the  major 
portion  of  the  offerings.  The  very  fact 
that  most  buyers  ■will  not  hesitate  to 
reject  a  dwelling  that  does  not  possess 
the  last  word  in  improvements  and 
architecture,  makes  it  that  much  easier 
and  less  expensive  to  purchase  a  house 
say  twenty  years  old  or  more.  Yet 
such  houses,  so  we  are  assured  by  lead- 
ing architects,  are  better  value  today 
than  the  majority  of  cottages  put  up 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
These  old  houses  are  floored  almost  en- 
tirely with  white  pine,  a  lumber  never 
excelled  for  building  purposes,  but 
which  cannot  be  found  at  any  price 
now.  Finishings,  such  as  doors,  window 
frames  and  wainscoting,  even  in  in- 
expensive buildings  of  the  last  quarter 
century,  were  of  the  finest  heavy  hard 
wood,  which  has  practically  disap- 
peared from  the  market.  Lumber 
which  sold  for  $45  to  $48  a  thousand 
feet  six  years  ago  now  sells  for  $200. 
Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  an  old 
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Are  You  Thinking  Straight — 

Regarding 

The  Present  Distribution  of  Wealth 
The  League  of  Nations 
Capital  and  Labor 

The  Railroads 

Our  Taxation  System 

If  you   are  interested  in  working  out  the  great 
problems  which  face   us   now,  you  should  read 

OUR    ECONOMIC 

AND  OTHER 

PROBLEMS 

By  Otto  H.  Kahn 

Of  Mr.  Kahn  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt  said:  "The 

soundest  economic  thinking  in  this  country  today  is  being  done 
by  Otto  Kahn." 

Mr.  Kahn  occupies  an  international  position  in  the  world 
of  finance.  He  speaks  with  an  authority  that  is  based  on 
broad  practical  experience.  He  deals  with  today  but  he 
brings  to  his  discussion  a  vision  of  tomorrow. 

Discussing   his    associate,   the    late    Edward    Henry 
Harriman,   Mr.  Kahn  writes : 

"  His  death  coincided  with  what  appears  to  be  the  ending  of 
an  epoch  in  our  economic  development.  His  career  was 
the  embodiment  of  unfettered  individualism.  For  better  or 
for  worse — personally  I  think  for  better  unless  we  go  too  far 
and  too  fast — the  people  appear  determined  to  put  limits 
and  restraints  upon  the  absolutism  of  rulers.  Therefore,  I 
believe  there  will  be  no  successor  to  Mr.  Harriman,  there 
will  be  no  other  career  like  his." 

OUR   ECONOMIC  AND  OTHER  PROBLEMS 

is  on  sale  at  all  Bookshops.     Net,  $4.00 


GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY        Publishers       New  York 
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THE    SHOE  THAT  HOUJS  ITS^ SHAPE 

$7.00  $822  $922  & $10-22  SHOES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 
W.  U  DOUGLAS  SHOES 


S4.50J5.00I550 


fhebestknown 

shoes  in  the 

world.  They  are 
sold  in  107  W.L. 
Douglas  stores, 
direct  from  the  factory  to  you  at 
only  one  profit,  which  guarantees 
to  you  the  best  shoes  that  can  be 
produced,  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and 
the  retail  price  are  stamped  on 
the  bottom  of  all  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is 
your  protection  against  unreason- 
able profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are 
absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for  the 
money  in  this  country.  They  are  made  of 
the  best  and  finest  leathers  that  money 
can  buy.  They  combine  quality,  style, 
\Nrorkmanship  and  wearing  qualities  equal 
to  other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 
They  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers 
of  America.  The  stamped  price  is  W.  L. 
Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the  shoes 
are  always  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 
The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere  ;  they 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the 
highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  experi- 
enced men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy. 


W.  I>.  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over  9000  shoe  dealers 
besides  our  own  stores.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from  factory.  Send 
for  booklet  tellinghow  toorder  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free< 


CAUTION. — Insist  upon  having  >V.L.Doug. 
las  shoes.  The  name  and  price  is  plainly 
stamped  on  the  sole.  Be  careful  to  see 
that  it  has  not  been  changed  or  mutilated. 

I 


President 

WX.Douglas  Shoe  Co., 

Ifi9  Spark   Street, 

Brockton,  Mass. 


BRONZE 


!  HONOR  ROLLS 

j  AND 

!  HISTORICAL      "TABLE  "TS 

I  RCE.O     S.     BARTON.    TAUNTON,    MASS. 


EUROPE    1921 

Parties    enrolling    now.      Moderate    prices.      Most 
interesting   routes.      Great   success    1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  «°  ^Boft'o^n^'^iiLl''"^'' 


ROUND  THE  WORLDS 


SOUTH  AFRICA 
SOUTH  AMERICA 


U 
R 

S 


VICTORIA  FALLS 

Rooseveh  Trail 
Big  Game-Hunting 

INDIA-CHINA-JAPAN 
CROSS  THE  ANDES 

Land  of  Incas 

PANAMA  CANAL,  ETC. 

Most  Wonderful  Tour«  Ever  Planned 
Send  for  Itinerary 

Wilier  H.  Woods  Co.,  1242  Utile  BIdg..  Boston  (II),  Mass. 


Talk  Convincingly — 

and  the  World   Is  At 

Your  Feet 


WHY  can  one  man  sell  where 
another  fails?  Why  can  one 
man  get  the  sought-after  job 
when  another,  better  qualified,  is 
turned  down?  Why  does  every- 
one "believe  in"  one  man  and 
have  no  confidence  in  another, 
who  really  has  as  much  ability? 
The  thing  that  counts  is  not  only 
what  you  say  but  how  you  say 
it. 

If  you  are  interested,  write  for 
free  booklet  called  "The  Secret 
of  Being  a  Convincing  Talker — 
How  I  Learned  it  in  One  Even- 
ing." 

THE  INDEPENDENT 


311   Sixth  Avenue 


New  York 


house  represents  an  ideal  solution  of 
the  housing  problem?  The  person  who 
is  handy  with  tools  can  purchase  an 
old  house  and  gradually  put  it  in  order. 
Electric  wiring,  plumbing,  a  heating 
system,  remodeling  the  rooms — all 
these  things  can  be  done  little  by  little 
and  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  Even  the 
ugliest  house  can  be  transformed  into 
an  attractive  dwelling  by  covering  it 
with  metal  lathe  and  plastering  it  with 
cement,  so  as  to  have  stucco  finished 
walls. 

Old  houses  are  selling  at  low  prices, 
and  generally  a  good  piece  of  ground 
with  fine  fruit  trees  and  hedges  goes 
with  an  old  house  as  compared  with  a 
barren  piece  of  land  measuring  but  a 
few  feet  on  all  sides  of  the  new  house. 

Owing  to  the  dismantling  of  Army 
and  Navy  cantonments  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  the  moment  is  es- 
pecially opportune  for  rebuilding  and 
renovating  operations.  Second-hand 
lumber,  plumbing  supplies,  electric  wir- 
ing, furnaces,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  at 
less  than  half  cost  at  the  cantonments. 

And  once  the  prospective  buyer  ob- 
tains his  house  he  will  do  well  to  hold 
on  to  it,  despite  all  kinds  of  tempting 
cflFers  for  it.  The  high  prices  command- 
ed by  fairly  modern  houses  have 
caused  many  owners  to  sell  their 
homes,  in  the  hopes  of  realizing  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars'  profit.  In  their 
anxiety  to  lay  their  hands  on  so  much 
money  at  one  time,  many  of  these 
parties  have  failed  to  consider  their 
predicament  in  the  event  of  a  sale  and 
their  being  forced  to  move  into  other 
quarters. 

We  cannot  but  help  thinking  of  the 
individual  who  lived  happily  in  his  own 
home  in  a  New  Jersey  town  quite  near 
New  York  City.  One  day  this  individ- 
ual, led  astray  by  the  attractive  prices 
being  offered  for  houses  in  his  vicinity, 
secured  a  sale  on  his  house  at  a  profit 
of  three  thousand  dollars.  Then  he 
moved  to  New  York,  post  haste,  and 
set  up  his  home  in  an  elaborate  apart- 
ment. Six  months  went  by,  and  the 
rent  took  a  very  noticeable  jump.  An- 
other six  months  elapsed,  and  again  the 
rent  went  up.  Finally,  at  the  end  of 
another  six  months,  the  rent  went  up 
to  a  new  figure,  at  which  the  individ- 
ual in  question  began  to  take  stock  of 
his  three  thousand  dollars.  To  his  as- 
tonishment he  found  himself  with  con- 
siderably less  than  one-third  of  his 
original  profit,  and  he  betook  himself 
to  the  little  town  where  once  he  lived 
a  life  of  freedom  from  landlords.  Try 
as  he  would  he  could  find  nothing  in 
the  way  of  a  house.  Finally,  in  desper- 
ation, he  offered  to  buy  back  his  former 
home.  And  he  succeeded,  but  only  after 
paying  two  thousand  dollars  more 
than  he  had  received  for  it  a  year  and 
a  half  before ! 

Which  story  is  typical  of  the  ex- 
periences of  thousands  who,  seeing  a 
seemingly  fine  opportunity  of  realizing 
a  handsome  profit,  have  converted"  their 
homes  into  so  much  money  which  has 
soon  been  found  to  dwindle  away  in 
these  days  of  the  dollar  which  is  not 
worth  one  hundred  cents  as  of  old. 
New   York  City 
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A  Number  of  Things 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 

Samuel   Pepys   was   the    F.    P.   A.   of 
the  seventeenth  century. 


Will  not  the  verdict  of  history  be 
that  Woodrow  Wilson  was  a  jrreat 
statesman  but  a  poor  politician? 

*** 

UPROAR    CAUSED    BY    IRISH    AT    PILGRIMS* 
MEETING 

— Tribune 
SINN    FEINERS    FIGHT    AT    PILGRIM    RALLY 

— Times 
Land  of  the   Piljjrims'  pride? 

*** 

There  are  many  queer  crimes  com- 
mitted in  war  time.  An  Australian 
prunner  was  courtmartialed  in  1915  on 
the  charge: 

That  ho  did.  to  tlio  piojudico  of  good 
order  and  military  disciplin*',  at  Sorapeum. 
Egypt.  tPtluM-  u  piece  of  cheese  to  a  stake 
iu  the  ground. 

*** 

Mrs.  Charlie  Chaplin  has  sued  for 
divorce  because  her  husband  was  too 
serious  and  would  not  allow  her  more 
than  $250  a  week.  It  is  becoming  hard- 
er and  harder  to  suit  our  wives.  Not 
every  husband  can  be  funnier  than 
Charlie  or  afford  his  wife  more  than 
$250  a  week  pin  money. 
*** 

If  the  Senate  persists  in  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  acceptance  of  any  mandates 
from  the  League  of  Nations  we  shall 
have  to  change  a  line  or  two  in  our 
national  song,  "Columbia,  the  Gem  of 
the  Ocean,"  for  this  quatrain  is  ob- 
viously incorrect: 

Thy  mandates  make  heroes  assemble 
When   Liberty's  form  stands  in   view ; 

Thy  banners  make  tyrann.v  tremble 

Three    cheers .  for    the    Red.    White    and 
Blue! 

I  suggest  the  following  revised  ver- 
sion: 

Thy   mandates  make  senators   tremble 

When  liberty's  form  stands  in  view ; 
Thy  treaties  make  statesmen  dissemble. 
Three    cheers    for    the    Red,    White   and 
Blue. 

*** 

The  London  Tijnes  describes  the  re- 
ception of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Bal- 
larat,  Australia,  in  this  tactful  way: 

By  the  time  the  Prince  reached  Ballarat 
heavy  rain  was  falling.  Whatever  the  cause, 
the  reception  at  Ballarat  was  notic-eably 
less  warm  than  elsewhere,  tho  this  is  not 
to  say  that  there  was  any  real  failure  in 
proper  feeling.  Nevertheless,  the  Prince 
triumphed  again,  carrying  thru  the  open- 
air  program  in  the  pouring  rain,  with  the 
wet  dripping  from  his  bared  fair  hair,  and 
even  receiving  a  present  of  an  elaborate 
pair  of  silk  pajamas — made  by  the  hands 
of  a  number  of  working  girls  who  devoted 
themselves  during  the  war  years  to  con- 
spicuously devoted  and  successful  war  work 
— with  no  more  than  properly  boyish  self- 
consciousness. 

Poor  little  chap,  could  not  some- 
body hold  an  umbrella  over  him  to 
protect  his  bared  fair  hair  from  the 
wet  and  to  conceal  his  boyish  blushes? 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  silk  pajamas 
will  tend  to  relieve  that  uneasy  feeling 
caused  by  wearing  a  crown  in  bed- 


Far  Reaching  Credit 

The  basis  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try is  raw  material.  The  production, 
gathering  and  transporting  of  raw 
material  through  jungles,  down 
tropic  rivers,  across  many  seas — all 
these  operations  are  made  possible 
by  the  far  reaching  power  of  credit. 
The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
in  New  York  employs  i.ts  great 
credit  resources  in  furthering  the 
processes  of  production,  manufac- 
ture and  distribution  from  raw 
material  to  final  consumption. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce 

in  New  York 

Capital.  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 
Over  Fiftyfive  Million  Dollars 


^^*5lii-/l 
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WHATTHINK  YE  OF  CHRIST? 

by    Rev.    E.    E.    HAT.E,    D.    D.,    and 

other   Unitarian   literature   sent    FREE 

Address  P.  O.  M.,  Arlington  8t    Charch,  Bosten,  Mass. 


CPFAKFBQ*     ^^  assist  io  preparing  materiiil  for 
special  articlee,  pai>erSf  speeches,  de- 
bates.   Expert,  scholarly  service.   ACTIIORS  RESEABCIl 
BUREAU,  Suite  42,  500  Fiftb  Avenue,  New  York. 


KEYBOARD  WHERE  YOU  WANT  IT 

Portable  and  Indestructible 

Don't  handicap  your  stenographer  by  forcing  her  to  work  at 
a  typewriter  table  that  reduces  her  efficiency.  Give  her  com- 
fort and  obtain  her  maximum  speed  and  accuracy  without 
effort. 

The  "Satellite"  Typewriter  Stand 

saves  fatigue.  It  is  adjustable  as  to  height  and  angle  in  a 
moment.  Very  simple.  The  new  metal  top  now  furnished  is 
also  adjustable.  Absolutely  fireproof.  A  big  improvement 
river  former  models.  Get  one  of  these  convenient  space  savers 
direct  from  us.  Thousands  being  used.  Guaranteed  to  suit 
your  needs.     The  price  is  low. 

Write  Dept.  A 

ADJUSTABLE   TABLE   COMPANY 

60  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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DIVIDENDS 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE  OF  THE 
American  Light  and  Traction  Company 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  Company 
at  a  meeting  lield  October  oth,  1920,  declared  a 
CASH  dividend  of  1%  Per  Cent,  on  the  Preferred 
Stock,  a  CASH  dividend  of  1  Per  Cent,  on  the 
Common  Stocli,  and  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  1% 
shares  of  Common  Stock  on  every  One  Hundred 
(100)  shares  of  Common  Stock  outstanding,  all 
payable  November  1st,   1920. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  close  at  3  o'clock  P. 
M.  on  October  1.5th,  1920,  and  will  reopen  at  10 
o'clock  A.    M.   on  October  28tli,    1920. 

C.   N.  JELLIFFE,  Secretary. 

MIDVALE  STEEL  &  ORDNANCE  COMPANY 

DIVIDEND  NO.  16. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Mid- 
vale  Steel  and  Ordnance  Company,  lield  Wednes- 
day, October  Gtli,  1920,  a  (juarterly  dividend  of 
$1.00  per  share  was  declared,  payable  November 
1st,  1920,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  tlie  close 
of  business,  October  l."'>tli,  1920. 
Books    will    remain    open. 

WM.  B.  DICKSON,   Treasurer. 

FEDERAL  SUGAR  REFINING  COMPANY 
October  .5tli,  1920. 
The  re;,'uUir  ijuurtcrly  divicU'ud  of  One  and 
Three-quarters  Per  Cent.  (Ij4%)  on  the  Common 
Shares  and  One  and  One-lialf  Per  Cent.  U%%)  on 
tlie  Preferred  Shares  of  tliis  Comjiany  will  be  paid 
November  1st,  1920,  to  stocklioblers  of  record  at 
the  close  of  business  October  22iul,  1920.  Trans- 
fer  books   will   not   close. 

PIEKKi:    J.    SMITH,    Treasurer. 


ICettmgAhea^ 

I  the  etory  of  Peter  Perkins  and  how  he  ac- 
Limulated  $10,000  in  ten  years  by  investine 
$25  a  month  in  high-grade  listed  stocks  and 
bonds,  on  a  novel  plan.  "Getting  Ahead"  is 
as  interesting  as  anything  you  ever  read. 
Thousands  have  read  it  and  are  now  "getting 
ahead"  financially  on  the  same  plan. 

Vou  will  be  fascinated  with  it.  But  better  still.  It  will  sliow 
you  a  new  way  to  invest  your  savings  monthly— liow  to  set 
Interest,  plus  a  PROFIT,  on  your  mnney^without  sacrlfidns 
safety.    We  send  It  free.    WRITE  FOR  IT  TODAY. 


KRIEBEL&CO. 

INVE/TMEHT  BANKER/ 

14 IX  South  la  Salle  SLChica^o 


J 


WE  are  members  of  the  F.  T.  D.,  an 
associalion  of  florists  ( 1  200  strong) 
which  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  have 
flowers  delivered  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  or  Canada  within  two  or  three 
hours     after     your     order     is     received. 

DARDS 

FLORIST 
341   Madison  Avenue,   NEW  YORK 

Established    1874 


Journalism  As  An 

Aid  To  History 

Teaching 

By  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON,  Ph.D. 

Literary   Editor   of  The 
Independent 

Associate   in    the    School    of   Jour- 
nalism,   Columbia  University 

This  address,  which  was  given  before 
the  History  Section  of  the  New  York 
State  Teachers'  Association  at  Rochester, 
Novemb.T  23,  1915,  has  been  published 
in  pamphlet  form  and  will  be  furnished 
free  ,to  teachers. — Write  to  The  Inde- 
pendent,   311    Sixth    Avenue,    New    York. 


How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


English,  Literature  and 
Composition 

I.  No  One   "Owns"    Land. 

1.  Make  a  four  minute  political  speech  for  the 
Single  Tax  party. 

2.  Plan  and  prepare  (ready  to  be  printed) 
a  four  page  leaflet  of  propaganda  urging 
inen  and  women  to  vote  for  the  Single  Tax 
ticket    in    the    coming    Presidential    election. 

3.  Write  a  brief  for  debate  in  opposition  to 
the  Single  Tax  program. 

II.  The    Old    World's    Homage    to    the    Pil' 

grims. 

1.  Write  a  1000  word  narrative  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  Pilgrims  from  England  and 
from   Holland. 

2.  Write  a  character  sketch  of  any  one  mem- 
ber of  the  group  that  sailed  on  the  "May- 
flower." 

3.  Memorize  for  recitation  a  poem  commem- 
orating the  Pilgrims. 

1.  Make  an  after  dinner  speech  suitable  to 
a  banquet  at  which  the  guests  are  descend- 
ants of  the  Pilgrims  met  to  celebrate  the 
Tercentenary   of    the    "Mayflower's"    voyage. 

5.  Which  incident  of  all  those  that  Mr.  Holt 
describes  during  the  "Old  World"  celebra- 
tions of  the  Pilgrims  seems  to  you  the 
most   impressive? 

III.  The   New  Spirit  in  the  Old  World. 

1.  Give  a  brief  talk  in  which  you  summarize 
Mr.  Bicknell's  observations  as  to  the  after- 
war  conditions  in  each  of  the  European 
countries. 

2.  Write  a  letter  to  a  student  of  your  own 
age  in  Austria  explaining  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States  toward  reconstruction  in 
Europe. 

3.  "The  bright  spot  in  Western  Europe  is 
Belgivim."  Develop  a  short  essay  from  this 
as   an   opening  sentence. 

IV.  The    Next   Congress. 

1.  Write  ,an  argument  urging  the  election  of 
(a)  Republicans,  (b)  Democrats  to  the 
next    Congress. 

V.  The   Story  of  the  Week. 

1.  Give  a  short  lecture  summing  up  the  im- 
portant recent  events  outside  the  United 
States. 

2.  Write  a  letter,  as  if  from  a  friend  in  Ire- 
land, describing  the  riots  there  and  point- 
ing out  the  attitude  that  he  thinks  Ameri- 
cans should  take  toward  Ireland's  difficuji 
ties. 

3.  Write  a  description  of  the  Soviet  control 
of  Italian  factories,  choosing  two  pictured 
from  page  84  to  illustrate  your  text. 

VI.  Revival    of  the   Gothic   Grotesque. 

1.  Which  of  the  six  illustrations  impresses  you 
most    forcefully?   Why? 

2.  Write  a  ghost  story  or  a  mystery  story  to 
which  one  of  these  drawings  would  furnish 
suitable    illustration. 

3.  Name  at  least  one  famous  story  by  each  of 
the  following  authors :  Poe,  Maupassant, 
Hawthorne,   Hugo. 

VII.  Pebbles. 

1.  Which  of  the  jokes  in  this  column  seems  to 
you   funniest?   Analyze   your   reasons. 

2.  Write  four  short  jokes  or  humorous  anec- 
dotes either  from  your  own  imagination  or 
from  occurrences  that  you  have  seen.  Show 
upon  what  element  the  humor  of  each  de- 
pends. 

3.  Charlie  Chaplin  once  said,  "People  may 
not  know  why  they  laugh  at  me,  but  I 
know."  Does  comedy  or  humor  always  de- 
pend   upon   skilful   technique? 

VIII.  An   Empty   House. 

1.  What  form  of  verse  has  Mr.  Starbruck 
used  ?  Scan  it.  How  many  of  the  rhymes 
are  perfect? 

2.  Can  you  find  in  the  poem  examples  of 
personification,    onomatopoeia,    simile? 

3.  Write  a  short  descriptive  poem  about 
something  connected  with  your  own  home 
toward   which   you   feel   deep   sentiment. 

IX.  Wanted:   A    House. 

1.  Write  a  humorous  sketch  dtpicting  the  ad- 
ventures of  two  people  seeking  a  house  in 
which  to  live.  Have  them  consider  a  dis- 
carded street  car,  a  houseboat,  an  old 
barn — anything  else  they  might  live  in 
other    than    a    dog    kennel    or    a    bird    house. 

2.  If  you  were  responsible  for  building  a 
house  for  yourself,  which  of  the  types  men- 
tioned by  the  author  would  you  choose  and 
why  ?  Write  a  description  of  its  exterior, 
garden,   etc.  ;   its   interior. 


History,  Civics  and 
Economics 

I.  Single   Tax — No   One   "Owns"    Land. 

1.  What  is  the  "single  tax"  and  why  is  it  so 
called?  Who  was  Henry   George? 

2.  Mr.  Macauley  speaks  of  taxation  on  other 
wealth  than  land  as  "fines  on  production." 
What  does  this  mean  ?  Do  you  think  this 
position   sound  ? 

3.  If  all  taxation  were  laid  on  land  and  houses 
and  other  improvements  were  exempted  do 
you  think  it  would  contribute  to  solving 
the  housing  shortage  by  forcing  unused 
land   into  use? 

4.  Compare  the  single  tax  with  Socialism. 
What  points  of  difference  do  you  note 
brought  out  in  Mr.   Macauley's   article? 

II.  Conditions      in      Eastern      Europe  —  The 

New  Spirit  in  the  Old  World.  The 
Russo-Polish  War.  The-Rlga  Confer- 
ence. Polish-Lithuanian  Boundary  Dis- 
pute. 

1.  Name  as   many   reasons   as   you    can   for   the 

rapid  recovery  of  Belgium  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia from  war  conditions.  Explain  why 
neighboring  nations  in  western  and  eastern 
Europe  have  not  been  so  fortunate. 

2.  How  can  American  business  men  assist  in 
restoring  economic  "normalcy"  to  Russia, 
Poland  and   Austria? 

3.  What  is  the  Russian  attitude  with  respect 
to  Lithuania?  What  is  the  Polish  attitude? 
Indicate  on  a  map  the  (approximate) 
boundaries   of  an   independent   Lithuania. 

III.  Bolshevism  Abroad — Industrial  Reor- 
ganization In  Italy.  Labor  versus  Bol- 
shevism. 

1.  To  what  extent  does  the  industrial  move- 
ment in  Italy  show  Bolshevist  influence?  In 
what  respects  does  it  seem  more  moderate 
than  the  Russian  movement? 

2.  Why  are  the  American  Socialists  and  labor 
unionists  opposed  to  the  establishment  of 
Bolshevism   in  the  United  States? 

IV.  Latin  America  —  Chilean  President 
Named. 

1.  Compare  political  conditions  in  the  coun- 
tries of  tropical  America  with  those  in 
Chile  and  account  as  well  as  you  can  for 
the   greater   stability   of   the   latter   republic. 

2.  What  can  you  find  out  about  the  contested 
election  of   1876   in   the  United  States? 

V.  American      History  —  The     Old     World's 

Homage  to  the  Pilgrims. 

1.  Tell  what  you  can  about  the  temporary 
Puritan  settlements   in  Holland. 

2.  Did  the  Dutch  themselves  make  any  settle- 
ments   in   America? 

VI.  The  Constitution — The  Next  Congress 
— A    Debate.      French    Ways    and    Ours. 

1.  Why  is  it  important  under  our  form  of 
government  for  a  President  to  have  a  ma- 
jority in  both  Houses  of  Congress  of  his 
own   political   faith  ? 

2.  In  what  ways  is  the  President  controlled 
by  Congress  ?  For  what  purposes  must  he 
secure    a    two-thirds     vote    of    the     Senate? 

3.  Are  there  any  features  of  the  French  con- 
stitution which  you  would  like  to  see  adopt- 
ed in  our  own  ?  If  you  do  not  like  the 
French  method  of  securing  harmony  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  the  national  government  can  you  sug- 
gest some  other  method  of  securing  this 
result  ? 

VII.  The  Campaign — The  Next  Congress 
The  Old  Chief  Enters  the  Battle.  Re- 
publican Strategy.  Has  Harding 
Scrapped  the  League?  Ireland  and 
Article   XI. 

1.  In  what  states  are  there  Senatorial  con- 
tests ?  Which  of  these  states  would  you 
rank  as  "doubtful"  ?  Based  on  this  esti- 
mate, what  is  the  greatest  .majority  each 
party  could  reasonably  hope  to  have  in  the 
next  Senate?  Do  you  think  it  possible  for 
either  party  to  control  two-thirds  of  the 
next  Senate?  What  is  the  significance  of 
this   with   reference   to   foreign   policy? 

2.  Is  there  a  Senatorial  contest  in  your  own 
state?  What  two  Senators  now  represent 
your  state?  What  is  their  attitude  toward 
the  League  of  Nations  ? 

3.  What  is  the  position  of  Senator  Borah  on 
the  League  of  Nations  issue?  Of  ex-Presi- 
dent Taft?  Which  position  do  you  think 
Senator   Harding   more   nearly   agrees   with? 

4.  How  does  President  Wilson  explain  Article 
X   of  the   Covenant? 

5.  How  is  the  Irish  Question  affected  by  Ar- 
ticle XI  of  the  Covenant?  Compare  the 
opinions  of  President  Wilson  and  ex-Jus- 
tice   Hughes    on    this   point. 


Ihelnbeneni^Ent 


The  Cover 

The  CJirl  Scout  that  wo  publish  on  tho 
cover  of  Tho  Iiulepoiuleut  this  week  is  ro- 
produced  from  the  poster  which  is  to  an- 
nounce "Girl  Scout  Week"  from  Novem- 
ber G  to  15  aiul  to  ask  for  $1.0:>o.4(H)  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  Girl  Scouts  for 
another  year  in  the  United  States  and  its 
territories. 

The  Girl  Scouts  are  one  of  the  few  nu- 
tional  organizations  who  have  not  bom- 
barded the  country  with  appeals.  Altho 
their  membership  is  very  large — S'J.lTfi 
Scouts  in  forty-seven  states,  and  in  11S4 
cities  of  the  I'nited  States,  they  have  made 
only  one  previous  general  appeal  !'or  funds 
since  their  founding  in  IDlli. 

The  budget  of  ."?1.0:io.4(X)  they  are  ask- 
ing for  includes  a  new  building  for  na- 
tional headquarters — equipment  for  Girl 
Scout  Camps  thruout  the  country,  running 
expenses  for  all  local  organizations,  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  staff  including  four- 
teen field  organizers.  The  effort  of  these 
workers  is  to  be  directed  t<iward  develop- 
ing a  larger  ami  better  equipped  group  of 
volunteer  leaders  for  the  Scouts  who  are 
joining  faster  than  the  organization  can 
care  for  them.  There  are  already  over 
7200  volunteer  officers  in  the  United  States 
in  charge  of  Girl  Scout  troops  as  compared 
with  only  211  paid  workers  in  the  service 
of  national  headquarters  and  all  local 
organizations. 

The  public  needs  no  argument  for  the 
Girl   Scouts. 

Opening  Nights 

Alma  Simpson,  in  concert,  sang  "Wiegen- 
lied"  and  "Auftraege."  the  first  German 
songs  rendered  here  since  the  war.  A  varied 
program  disclosed,  somewhat  disappoint- 
ingly, a  voice  with  skill  and  technique,  but 
little  feeling.     Carnegie  Hall.) 

The  Meanest  Man  in  the  World,  by 
Augustin  MacHugh.  gives  the  most  popu- 
lar man  in  the  world — George  M.  Cohan — 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  all's 
well  that  ends  well.  Delightfully  humorous 
comedy,  well  played.   (Hudson  Theater.) 

The  Barber  of  Secille,  Rossini's  tuneful 
opera,  is  presented  by  the  San  Carlo 
Opera  Company  with  a  charming  light- 
ness and  gaiety  that  brings  out  to  the  full 
the  delicate  wit  and  melodiousness  of  this 
popular  piece.   (Manhattan  Opera  House.) 

Hedda  Gabler.  A  Norwegian  actress. 
Madame  Borgny,  from  the  National  Thea- 
ter of  Christiania,  gives  us  a  new  inter- 
pretation of  Ibsen's  most  enigmic  charac- 
ter but  makes  her  less  interesting  than  did 
Mrs.  Fiske  and  Madame  Nazimova.  Charles 
Laite  as  Tesman  and  Rolf  Fjell  as  Judge 
Brack  did  good  work.    (Little  Theater.) 

The  Mirage,  an  unmellow  melodrama  by 
Edgar  SelwyB,  affords  the  movie  queen, 
Florence  Reed,  a  chance  to  thrill  in  person 
that  super  sophisticated  host  of  Metropoli- 
tan boobs  who  think  all  "life"  is  compassed 
in  New  York's  "Great  White  Way.".  Sen- 
sible Americans  who  live  in  Erie,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  other  wholesome  centers  will 
find  it  unelevating  and  tedious.  (Times 
Square  Theater.) 
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Reniarkal)le  Remarks 

IIekhekt  Hoover — A  menacing  factor 
today  is  the  moral  letdown. 

Senator  Penrose — Maine  has  gone  hell- 
bent for  the  Republican  party. 

Mme.  Paul  Laforgue — Not  a  stitch  of 
underclothing  do  my  children  wear. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Astor — I  have  not 
bought  any  new  clothes  for  months. 

Congressman  Harry  L.  Gandy — The 
nation  should  be  aroused  to  the  danger  of 
peyote. 

Karl  II.  KrrciiiN^The  people  of  Rich- 
mond, Indiana,  believe  their  city  is  the 
art  center  of  the  Middlewest. 

Alfred  Fantl — Lack  of  exercize  and 
excess  of  rich  foods  have  ruined  the  figures 
of   the   majority   of   our  well-to-do   women. 

Premier  Clemenceau — I  am  going  into 
India's  jungles  to  hunt  tigers,  which  is 
much  less  dangerous  than  French  politics. 

Rev.  Henry  Day — The  khaki  craze  has 
passed,  but  maidenly  modesty  and  reserve, 
in  speech,  dress  and  conduct  leave  much  to 
be  desired. 

H.  N.  Brailsford — A  greener  Europe, 
calmer,  duller  and  less  populous  will  sit 
down  to  revise  the  essay  on  population 
which  Malthus  wrote  during  the  last  uni- 
versal  war. 

Rev.  John  R.  Straton — You  cannot 
purify  a  polecat,  you  cannot  denature  a 
smallpox  epidemic,  you  cannot  make  a 
rattlesnake  respectable  and  reliable,  and 
the  only  thing  to  do  with  the  entire  danc- 
ing mania,  which  has  done  more  to  corrupt 
the  morals  of  this  age  than  any  other 
single  force,  is  to  destroy  it,  root  and 
branch. 

Reflections  in  Vers  Libre 

On  the  Anguish  of  Being  Driven  by 
His  Convictions  to  Enroll  as  a  Demo- 
crat for  the  First  Time  in  a  Hither- 
to Blameless  Career. 

ME! 

Son  of  two  Republicans, 

Grandson   of   four, 

Related   to  ninety  and  nine  others, 

Born  to  the  tradition  of  the  Civil  War, 
northern  exposure  only» 

Born  in  a  Republican  town  of  a  Republi- 
can county, 

Who.se  first  clear  memory,  at  the  age  of 
four, 

Is  of  wearing  a  Major  McKiuIey  cap. 

And   shouting  around   the   streets — 

"Hooray  for  McXinley,  Hobart  and 
Ho-o-o-onest  Money !" 

ME,   the   adopted   son   of  New  York, 

Where  Democracy  means  the  Tammany 
Tiger, 

Politics  corrupt  and  cynical,  ashes  of  cor- 
ruption and  civic  treason  ; 

ME,  the  Roosevelt-mad,  the  enthusiastic 
Bull  Moose, 

The  cheerer  on  election  night  of  Roosevelt 
majorities ; 

ME  :  to  make  THAT  a  Democrat !     .     .     . 

O  Lodge,  Harding,  Penrose,  Wadsworth, 
SEE  what  you  done! 
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Underwood  &   Vnderuiood 


A  New  Development  in  Strikes 


These  wives  of  Welsh  miners  have  organized  to  register  their  protest  against  their  husbands'  proposed  strike.  Perhaps  here  is  the 
clue  to  one  sure  cure  for  unnecessary  labor  troubles.  Many  a  man  who  asserts  his  in-lependence  of  employers  recognizes  superior 

wisdom  when  it  comes  from  the  "better  half" 


Shellnbeoenbent 


October  23.  I9?0 


We  Need  a  Newly  Consecrated 

Americanism 

The  Message  of  the  Repubhcan  Party  to  the  American  People 
By  Senator  Warren  G.  Harding 


THE  Republican  party  pre- 
sents its  platform  and  its 
record  of  national  service 
for  two-thirds  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  asks  for  the  support 
which  has  been  accorded  to  it  thru- 
out  most  of  its  existence.  It  keenly 
recognizes  that  it  is  seeking  an 
onerous  responsibility;  a  responsi- 
bility proportioned  not  only  to  the 
crisis  that  confronts  the  nation 
and  the  world,  but  also  to  the 
measure  of  ineptness  that  has 
marked  the  conduct  of  national  af- 
fairs in  recent  years.  But  our 
party  has  never  evaded  responsi- 
bility, and  will  not  now. 

For  nearly  three  years  the  na- 
tional administration  refused  to 
make  any  preparation  for  partici- 
pation in  a  war  that  seemed  al- 
most certain  to  draw  us  in.  It  em- 
phasized its  devotion  to  unpre- 
paredness  by  boasting,  on  the 
verge  of  our  involvement,  that  it 
had  kept  us  out,  and  pledging  to 
continue  keeping  us  out.  Once  in, 

it  was  forced  to  reckless  waste  and  unstinted  spending 
to  make  up  for  its  failure  in  foresight.  So,  despite  our 
advantage  of  timely  warning  that  none  of  our  allies 
enjoyed,  our  part  in  the  war  cost  us  vastly  more 
than  like  measure  of  achievement  cost  any  other 
country. 

The  most  elemental  statesmanship  would  have 
learned  from  all  this  the  lesson  that  preparedness  was 
necessary.  Other  governments,  while  engrossed  in  war, 
began  preparation  for  peace.  Our  own  refused  to  make 
ready  for  pease,  with  the  same  obstinacy  that  it  had  re- 
fused to  make  ready  for  war.  So  we  emerged  with  our 
economics    confused,    our    industry    out    of   joint,    our 

finances  disorganized,  our  debt 

piled    mountain    high — and    no 
plans  for  the  future. 

I  say,  no  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture; but  it  was  really  far 
worse  than  that.  For  instead  of 
a  program  of  constructive  na- 


@  I'ndericood  i.  CtuJencood 

"We  will  have  done  with  one-man  rule,"  says 
the  Republican  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  "The  substance  and  fact  of  com- 
mon counsel  shall  replace  the  broken  promise 
of  it" 


This  article  is  the  fifth  of  the  series  in 
which  each  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States  presents  in  the  Independent 
his     message     to     the     American     people. 


tional  rehabilitation,  we  found  our 
national  leadership  engrossed  with 
a  chimerical  scheme  of  recon- 
structing the  world  and  making 
America  the  chief  guarantor  of 
the  new  order!  Because  the 
American  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives refused  to  assume  these 
obligations,  they  were  punished  by 
a  denial  of  the  legal  state  of  peace 
that  had  been  won  on  the  battle- 
field. That  denial  has  constituted  a 
grievance  to  the  public,  an  inter- 
ference with  business,  an  obstacle 
to  resumption  of  foreign  trade,  a 
refusal  of  substantial  peace-time 
rights  to  the  people,  and  a  means 
to  keep  the  executive  in  possession 
of  extraordinary  war  powers 
which  ought  not  to  be  vested  in 
him  in  peace. 

During  the  war  the  Republican 
masses  thruout  the  land,  and 
their  representatives  in  Congress, 
united  to  sustain  the  Government 
in  every  way.  They  put  aside  party 
consideration  in  Congress,  and 
supported  the  necessary  war  measures  with  a  larger 
proportion  of  their  voting  strength  than  was  accorded 
by  their  opponents.  For  this  unstinted  loyalty  they 
were  repaid  with  an  autocratic  demand  that  the  country 
oust  them  from  every  place  of  official  power  and  in- 
fluence. That  demand  was  emphatically  rejected  at  the 
election  two  years  ago. 

Yet  even  that  verdict  was  not  enough  to  discourage 
the  regime  of  autocracy  at  Washington.  The  same  self- 
sufficiency  that  had  refused  to  prepare  in  peace  for  war, 
or  in  war  for  peace,  now  assumed  to  dictate,  in  vio- 
lence to  the  constitution,  the  after-war  settlement  of 
the  world  and  our  relations  therein.  Thus  the  obstinacy 
____^^^________^^_  of  one  man  temporarily  wield- 
ing a  power  which  he  would  not 
divide  with  those  constitution- 
ally entitled  to  share  it,  delayed 
and  prevented  the  settlement 
that  all  the  world  acutely  need- 
ed.   Political,    economical    and 
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@  Harris  &  Etcing,  from   Paul   Thompson 

The    Republican    candidates.    Governor    Calvin    Coolidge    (left) 
and    Senator    Harding,    stand    together    on    a    platform    of    con- 
structive progress  for  "America  first" 

social  demoralization  spread  in  consequence  to  many 
countries,  and  the  world  in  "peace"  found  itself  en- 
gaged in  more  wars  than  before.  It  felt  the  very  bonds 
of  society  disintegrating. 

Seeing  nothing  that  was  going  on  in  the  world,  in- 
terested only  in  its  fantasy  of  a  power  league  to  pre- 
vent war,  the  Washington  administration  was  deaf  to 
all  the  pressing  considerations  of  the  domestic  situa- 
tion. Unstinted  spending  continued  the  rule,  and  a 
peace-time  Pelion  was  piled  atop  a  wartime  Ossa  of 
national  debt.  The  Republican  Congress,  the  election 
of  which  in  the  midst  of  war  might  well  have  served 
as  an  effective  warning,  sought  to  initiate  policies  of 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation.  To  bring  order  out 
of  the  chaos  of  public  expenditure,  a  budget  system  was 
devised  and  provided  for  by  Congress,  that  would  have 
enabled  both  system  and  economy.  It  was  promptly 
vetoed.  To  insure  the  most  effective  employment  of  the 
merchant  marine  we  had  built  and  bought  during  the 
war,  a  measure  of  broad  constructive  policy  looking  to 
trade  expansion  and  industrial  growth,  was  passed.  The 
executive  signed  it — and  then  announced  that  he  would 
refuse  to  enforce  some  of  its  most  essential  features ! 

Small  wonder  that  the  country  has  lost  confidence  in 
the  administrative  capability  of  such  a  regime!  It  re- 
members the  record  of  the  Republican  party,  which 
first  won  the  Civil  War  and  then  rehabilitated  and  uni- 
fied the  nation.  Naturally,  the  country  seeks  once  more 


the  help  and  direction  that  served  it  so  well  in  that 
earlier  crisis.  These  we  offer  to  it,  with  the  promise 
that  we  will  have  done  with  one-man  rule,  that  the 
substance  and  fact  of  common  counsel  shall  replace  the 
broken  promise  of  it. 

There  will  be,  there  can  be,  no  return  to  the  old  or- 
der that  has  ended.  The  common  people — the  people  of 
whom  Lincoln  said  that  God  must  have  loved  them,  be- 
cause he  made  so  many  of  them — have  seen  themselves 
lifted  to  a  new  level  in  the  social  and  economic  scheme 
of  the  world ;  and  our  problems  of  the  future  will  be  to 
maintain  them  there.  We  propose  that  so  far  as  is  hu- 
manly possible  they  shall  be  so  maintained.  That  which 
has  been  saved  out  of  the  world's  travail  has  been 
saved  mainly  because  they  were  loyal  to  our  civiliza- 
tion ;  that  which 
they  have  gained, 
they  have  earned  a 
thousand  times 
over,  and  are  en- 
titled to  have  pre- 
served to  them  and 
to  their  children. 
We  stand  inflexibly 
against  whatever 
suggests  revolution 
Or  destruction;  but 
on  the  other  hand 
we  stand  for  those 
wisely  guided  pro- 
cesses of  social  evo- 
lution which,  run- 
ning in  se  V  e  n- 
league  boots  in 
these  times,  tend  to 
carry  us  forward 
and  upward  at  a 
rate  that  no  social 
movement  ever  be- 
fore attained. 

For  these  things 
and  their  attain- 
ment the  Republi- 
can party  gives  its 
promise.  It  recog- 
nizes the  [Contin- 
ued   on    page    HO 


c)  Ldinonstnn,   from  International 


At  the  Minnesota  State  Fair,  held  in 
the  early  fall  in  St.  Paul,  a  veritable 
two-ring  circus  was  conducted  by 
Governor  Cox  and  Senator  Harding, 
who  both  spoke,  to  the  effacement  of 
the  prize  fruit  and  stock  that  had  ex- 
pected to  get  at  least  a  slight  amount 
of  attention 


A  Consistent  Record 

In  1916  Senator  Warren  G.  Harding  said, 

In  an  article  written  for  The  Independent : 


The  Republican  party  has  aiipliod  the  best  of  thought 
and  honest  intent  to  the  solution  of  all  problems  which 
attend  exceptional  growth,  and  means  to  go  on — without 
stopping  the  growth — deliberately,  orderly,  conscientiously, 
neither  yielding  nor  appealing  to  prejudice  or  passion,  but 
strengthening  the  weak  in  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  always 
seeking  the  ideal  over  safe  and  proven  paths. 

The  European  war  has  given  us  a  fictitious,  sectional 
prosperity,  but  it  does  not  blind  us  to  the  depression  likely 
to  follow,  nor  to  the  industrial  reconstruction  which  must 
be  worked  out,  nor  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  menace 
of  desperate  Europe  struggling,  after  peace  is  restored,  for 
its  own  rehabilitation. 


We  want  a  real  and  righteous  Americanism  abroad,  and 
we  need  a  newly-consecrated  Americanism  at  home.  We 
want  the  spirit  truly  American  and  all-pervading,  and  we 
want  an  outward  manifestation.  We  must  be  a  people 
with  one  great  ideal,  one  all-encompassing  aspiration,  one 
guiding  hope,  one  common  interest,  one  people  and  one 
flag.     That's  why  I  am   Republican. 

We  must  have  a  slogan  of  prosperity  and  we  should 
make  America  prosper  first. 

The  Republican  party  is  too  big  to  trail  any  man.  The 
principles  of  the  party  stand  ahead  of  any  candidate. 


One  Saving  Grace  of  War 

A  Message  from  tlie  United  States  Government  lo  the  American  People 

B\  William  Mather  Lewis 


Director  of  the  Savings  Division. 


V.  S.  Treasury  Department 


WAS  the  war  a  great  victory  or  a  useless, 
costly  experience  for  America?  Some  day 
the  balance  will  be  struck  and  this  matter 
will  be  determined.  And  the  answer  will  not 
come  so  much  from  the  battletields  of  Europe  where 
our  soldiers  acquitted  themselves  so  nobly  as  from  the 
counting  houses  and  factories  and  fields  of  America  in 
reconstruction  days.  President  Wilson  suggested  how 
this  momentous  question  will  be  answered,  when  he 
said:  "I  doubt  if  many  good  by-products  can  come  out  of 
a  war,  but  if  our  people  learn  from  this  war  to  save, 
then  the  war  is  worth  all  it  cost  us  in  money  and  ma- 
terials." 

In  the  latter  days  of  1917  when  our  Government  was 
struggling  with  the  problem  of  raising  the  staggering 
amounts  called  for  by  an  embattled  nation,  a  system 
was  evolved,  which  enabled  every  citizen,  no  matter  how 
small  his  financial  resources,  to  lend  something  to  the 
United  States.  The  system  was  known  broadly  as  "War 
Savings"  and  the  securities  offered  were  a  25  cent 
Thrift  Stamp  and  a  $5  War  Savings  Stamp.  As  mil- 
lions of  people  who  had  never  before  saved  their  money 
began  purchasing  these  securities,  they  discovered  that 
in  giving  aid  to  their  Government  they  were,  in  fact, 
helping  themselves. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  work  saw  its  possibilities. 
The  Chairman  of  the  War  Savings  Committee  said: 
"I  see  no  reason  why  this  should  be  merely  a  war 
measure.  I  think  there  may  grow  out  of  it  a  continuing 
plan  to  help  the  people  of  this  country  to  save  and  for 
inculcating  thrift  into  the  national  character,  and  if 
that  can  be  done,  if  millions  of  little  springs  may  flow 
into  the  reservoir  of  capital,  our  financial  future  will  be 
pretty  well  assured."  His  words  suggest  the  reason  why 
the  Treasury  Department  has  continued  the  promotion 
of  War  Savings  securities  since  the  Armistice.  It  has 
seen  the  vision  of  what  universal  saving'  will  mean  to 
America,  and,  as  its  share  in  completing  and  perpetuat- 
ing the  victory,  is  striving  to  place  the  popular  pur- 
chase of  Government  securities  on  a  permanent  footing, 
in  order  that  the  people  of  the  country  may  be  taught 
for  their  peace-time  value  the  lessons  of  thrift  and 
savings  learned  during  the  war. 

In  the  true  Democracy,  every  worker  is  a  capitalist, 
every  citizen  has  a  financial  reserve.  The  small  securi- 


That  Government  securities  are  tlie  safest 
kind  of  an  investment  is  believed  by  this 
proprietor   of   a   fruit    cart   in   Washington 


Thrift  stamps  for  children  are  advocated  in  the  public  schools  of 
in  lines  such  as  this  impatiently  wait  their  turn   to 


ties  offered  by 
the  Government 
offer  a  safe  and 
sure  road  to 
such  a  Democ- 
racy. The  lesson, 
like  many  others 
of  great  bene- 
fit, is  not  easy 
to  teach.  We 
have  been 
termed  a  nation 
of  economic  il- 
literates. 1,250,- 
000  people  of 
America,  whose 
working  days 
are  over,  are  de- 
pendent upon  charity  because  the  idea  of  saving  was 
not  popular  in  the  America  of  their  productive  days. 
If  the  safety  deposit  boxes  of  the  United  States  would 
give  up  their  dead  stores  of  fake  securities,  enough 
wealth  would  be  disclosed  to  stagger  the  imagination. 
From  $400,000,000  to  $500,000,000  is  the  estimated 
amount  gathered  in  each  year  by  fake  promoters  in  this 
country.  Countless  numbers  of  people  are  losing  their 
hard  earned  savings  each  day  because  they  lack  knowl- 
edge of  financial  facts.  America  is  overrun  with  "wild- 
cat" oil  companies  today.  Such  concerns  flourish  only 
where  there  is  easy  money,  when  people  through  incor- 
rect spending  habits,  develop  the  "get-rich-quick"  germ. 
No  one  has  to  look  far  to  be  persuaded  of  the  Biblical 
statement  that  "A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted." 
Economic  knowledge  has  been  confined  to  a  few  uni- 
versity professors,  financiers  and  advanced  college  stu- 
dents. The  science  of  finance  is  a  closed  book  for  most 
of  us.  When  we  are  sick  we  consult  a  doctor,  when  we 
need  legal  advice  we  see  a  lawyer,  but  when  the  invest- 
ment bug  bites  us,  instead  of  consulting  a  reliable 
broker  or  banker,  we  sneak  up  an  alley  and  pass  our 
hard  earned  cash  to  someone  who  has  hypnotized  us 
with  his  fairy  story  of  sudden  wealth.  The  Treasury 
Department  finds  the  answer  to  this  condition  in  placing 
financial  knowledge  before  the  people  in  terms  which 
even  a  child  can   understand.   No  greater  opportunity 

has  ever  come  to  Amer- 
ica than  that  of  making 
economic  literacy  uni- 
versal. It  means  univer- 
sal financial  independ- 
ence, and  universal 
financial  independence 
sounds  the  doom  of  Bol- 
shevism and  industrial 
unrest,  of  the  power  of 
swollen  fortunes.  The 
possibilities  of  the  Sav- 
ings Movement  salvaged 
from  war  activities  by 
the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment are  boundless. 

The   total    amount   of 
[Continued  on  page  1^1 
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Washington  where  the  members 
invest  their  pennies 


Straws  in  the  Wind 

The  Results  of  the  Independent  Open  Forum  on  the  Presidential  Election 


GOVERNOR  James  Middleton  Cox  has  won 
nearly  a  two-thirds  vote  from  The  Independent 
readers  who  have  responded  to  our  invitation 
of  September  4  for  letters  on  the  Presidential 
contest.  Senator  Warren  Gamaliel  Harding  has  32  per 
cent  of  the  vote  to  66  per  cent  for  his  Democratic  rival. 
The  odd  two  per  cent  are  divided  between  Eugene 
Debs,  the  Socialist,  and  Aaron  Watkins,  Prohibitionist. 
This  does  not  include  a  very  considerable  number  of 
letters  from  correspondents  who  are  still  "on  the  fence" 
because  they  cannot  make  up  their  minds  which  ticket 
they  like  least! 

We  are  glad  that  so  many  of  our  readers  took  part 
in  our  "straw  vote,"  but  our  satisfaction  is  lessened  by 
the  fact  that  the  very  dimensions  of  the  contest  make 
it  impossible  to  print,  or  even  give  extracts  from,  a 
quarter  of  the  excellent  letters  which  you  have  sent  us. 
We  will  do  what  we  can  to  give  a  typical  cross-section 
of  our  readers'  opinions,  but  the  laws  of  space  are  as 
inexorable  as  the  laws  of  time  about  which  the  poets 
have  so  much  to  say. 

Cox  and  the  League 

Practically  every  one  of  the  Cox  letters  lays  chief 
stress  on  the  League  of  Nations  issue.  Many  declare 
outright  that  but  for  this  issue  they  would  vote  the 
Republican  ticket.  There  are  also  many  readers  who 
consider    Governor    Cox   personally    more    progressive 

than  Senator 
Harding;  but, 
generally  speak- 
ing, the  issues 
are  placed  first, 
the  man  himself 
second,  and  the 
party  third. 

"A  Republican 
boy  in  the  six- 
ties" makes  this 
plea  for  Cox  and 
the  League: 

In  1918  the  pro- 
posed League  was 
essential  in  pro- 
curing the  armis- 
tice. Since  we 
profited  by  the 
truce  and  our  ene- 
mies' acceptance  of  its  terms,  decency  forbids  we  now  re- 
pudiate this  one  of  its  fundamental  provisions. 

What  mother — or  father — having  a  son  in  the  war  zone 
will  say  the  war  should  have  continued  rather  than  make 
peace  on  this  basis? 
What  statesman  will? 

The  armistice  brought  unspeakable  relief  and  joy.  I 
propose  to  honor  its  League  foundation  by  voting  for  such 
as  stand  by  it — Cox  for  President-  and  some  like-minded 
man  for  Senator. 

Geo.  M.  Hagadorn 
Anacortes,   Washington 
A  veteran  of  the  Great  War  writes: 
As  the  situation  now  stands  my  vote  will  probably  go  to 
Cox.  The  League  of  Nations  plank  in  the  Republican  plat- 
form means  nothing  to  me  except  a   refusal   to  face  the 
issue.    Harding  in   reference  to   the    League   has   been    in- 
definite if  not  evasive.  Cox  plainly  and  definitely  said  he 
favors   going   into   the    League.    The    Presidency   demands 
of  a  man  energy,  courage,   resourcefulness,  power  of   de- 
cision   and    vision.    If    Harding    were    President    it   would 
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Thomas  in  Detroit  News 

The     League    is    the    vital    issue    of    the 
campaign 


hardly  be  possible  for  him  to  stand  around,  delaying  to 
act  until  such  time  as  Elihu  Root  could  return  from 
Europe  to  advise  him. 

Ray  Kellenbarger 
Anselmo,  Nebraska 

The   League   as  a 
fire  department : 

Why  Cox?  Main 
question  now:  Shall 
Worldville  have  a  live 
fire  company,  or  dis- 
solve the  pick-up  vol- 
unteer bunch  and  go 
back  every  man  to 
guarding  his  own 
house  alone  with  his 
own  bucket?  Old  days 
stayed  at  home,  and 
wondered  about  the 
fire-glow  beyond  the 
hill.  Today,  houses  are 
too  close  together. 
Sparks  fly.  So,  quench 
incipient  blazes  in 
Balkan  Row  and 
Scrappy  Quarters  be- 
fore they  catch  hold 
in  America  Block. 
Harding  says,  "Not 
this  plan,"  but  "hope- 
fully approach" — and 
fiddle.  Cox  says,  "I'm 
for  going  in."  I  vote  for  the  Worldville  Fire  Company,  and 
a  chief  who  believes  in  it.  Moreover,  we  have  long  observed 
here  in  Ohio,  this:  Harding's  creed  and  career,  the  "grand 
old"  machine,  with  him  a  dutiful  cog;  Cox's  way,  "What's 
needed?  What'll  work?  Good.  Come  on,  let's  go!"  There- 
fore, for  1920,  Cox. 

Rev,  Irvine  L,  Dungan 

Troy,  Ohio 

This  is  from  a  letter  typical  of  many,  pleased  with 
neither  candidate  but  anxious  to  save  the  League: 

I  shall  vote  for  Cox  tho  I  admire  neither  him  nor  his 
party,  Harding  is  mediocre  and  his  platform  straddles  all 
living  issues.  Cox  is  no  better  and  his  platform  straddles 
every  current  issue  except  the  League.  I  am  straight  out 
for  the  League.  Therefore  my  course  is  clear. 

Homer  Foster 

Anaheim,  California 

Several  letters  stress  the  economic  importance  of 
League  membership  to  America: 

Economically  the  League  of  Nations  is  important  to 
America,  because  American  business  prestige  will  be 
greatly  weakened  as  soon  as  economic  conditions  are  re- 
stored   to    normal.    The    nations    already    members    of    the 


Stinson  m  Dayton  Daily  Xetcs 
The   Republican  party   is  leading   to- 
ward   a    rejuvenated    Prussianism 
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U'.   C.   Morris  for  The  Independent 

Nothing  but  rebellion  and   civil   war   could   be   worse  than   the 
Democratic  administration 


October  23,  1920 
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League,  and  they  are  the  bij?  majority  of  the  civilized 
world,  will  not  be  too  keen  to  buy  from  a  country  which 
stands  aloof  in  international  responsibilities.  The  world 
is  economically  too  much  linked  togfether,  and  one  country, 
however  great,  cannot  afford  to  take  an  indifferent  atti- 
tude toward  world  problems.  This  being  the  viUil  issue  of 
the  Presidential  campaign,  I  favor,  as  an  independent 
voter,  Governor  James  M.  Cox  and  Franklin   D.  Roosevelt. 

Noah  Adler 

Stamford,  Counecticut 

I  am  for  Cox,  positive  lef?islation,  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, and  against  Harding,  negative  inactivity,  and  in- 
ternational chaos.  As  a  nation  we  have  passed  the  colony 
stage  in  which  a  new  country  exports  its  raw  materials 
to  the  mother  country,  and  we  have  reached  the  point 
Avhere  we  are  exporting  more  goods  to  the  world  than  we 
import — the  second  stage.  If  we  are  to  keep  on  growing 
industrially  we  must  attain  to  the  third  stage,  we  must  go 
out  into  the  markets  of  the  world  and  meet  foreign  com- 
petition in  order  to  sell  our  surplus  products.  We  must  in- 
vest capital  in  ships,  docks,  railroads,  and  warehouses,  in 
South  America,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  wherever  opportunity 
for  trade  offers.  In  view  of  this,  the  League  of  Nations  is 
an  imperative  necessity.  Certainly  we  cannot  hope  to  do 
"business  in  a  world  which  we  do  not  help  police.  Surely  it 
is  our  duty  to  lend,  at  least  the  weight  of  our  influence,  to- 
ward the  maintenance  of  order  on  the  seas,  and  in  the 
countries  with  which 
we  trade. 
Frank  L.  Hormel 

West  Liberty,  loica 

And  then  we 
may  consider  the 
letters  of  some  who 
are  impressed  with 
Governor  Cox  as 
man  and  states- 
man: 

I  shall  vote  for 
Cox,  because  he 
thinks  straight, 
talks  straight,  and, 
as  Governor  of  Ohio, 
has  acted  straight. 
R.  B.  Murphy 

Grafton,  No.  Dak. 

Cox  is  young: 

Governor  Cox 
should  be  near  the 
"best  age  of  his  life, 
while  Senator  Hard- 
ing (ten  to  ons)  is 
on  the  decline.  We 
should  select  younger  men  to  fill  our  important  offices.  They 
are  always  abreast  of  the  times  and  will  accomplish  big 
things  that  the  older  man  would  not  attempt.  I  call  your 
attention  to  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Arthur  Robison 

Joy,  Illinois 

He  is  independent: 

If  elected.  Senator  Harding  will  feel  responsible  to  his 
Republican  associates  only.  If  Governor  Cox  is  elected,  he 
will  feel  indebted  to  the  ever-increasing  independent  vote. 
Governor  Cox  does  not  preach  the  pernicious  theory  that  in 
voting  for  him  you  are  simply  voting  for  Tammany  Hall, 
Tom  Taggart  and  the  whole  Democratic  outfit. 

C.  Benjamin  Irwin 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 

He  is  energetic  and  progressive: 

The  Presidential  contest  lies  between  a  Governor  who 
has  made  a  remarkably  successful  record  as  a  state  execu- 
tive and  a  Senator  who  has  never  occupied  an  executive 
position,  and  whose  legislative  career  has  no  outstanding 
points  worthy  of  mention. 

Cox,  as  his  three  terms  as  Governor  of  Ohio  show,  is  en- 
ergetic and  aggressive.  He  is  not  afraid  to  hold  his  ground 
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Hardin;;  in  reference  to  the  League 
has  been  indefinite  if  not  evasive 


against  a  storm  of 
public  criticism.  The 
aggressive  and  pro- 
gressive policies  of 
Cox  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  his  nom- 
ination at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

With  Cox  as  Presi- 
dent we  would  be  un- 
der an  energetic  lead- 
ership, which  is  much 
needed  in  this  critical 
period  at  hand,  and 
such  as  the  country 
became  used  to  under 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Lloyd  R.  Hill 

Avon  Lake,  Ohio 

Some  voters  are  dissatisfied  with  the  unwillingness  of 
Senator  Harding  to  make  himself  a  true  party  leader  and 
assume  responsibility  for  Republican  policies: 

Republicans  who  think  like  Taft  on  the  League  and  yet 
follow  Harding  are  in  a  very  Micawber-like  attitude,  "look- 
ing for  something  to  turn  up"  that  will  drive  Harding  and 
his  masters  into  the  League — a  hope  as  unavailing  as  it  ever 
was  with  Micawbers. 

R.  A.  D.  Morton 

El  Paso,  Texas 

Now  regarding  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Tzar,  I  admire  him  for 
his  inflexible  qualities.  He  never  in  any  of  his  statements 
has  boasted  of  his  party  or  the  man;  he  has  never  asked  me 
to  do  anything  of  which  I  or  any  other  would  be  ashamed. 
His  Fourteen  Commandments  will  go  down  in  history  with 
Moses'  Ten.  He  came  from  Europe  the  idol  of  all  humanity, 
except  those  people  who  believe  that  everyone  has  a  price, 
and  that  like  Napoleon  he  would  want  a  crown.  Those  people, 
Hke  the  beggar,  will  always  be  with  us,  and  Washington  and 
Lincoln  got  spattered  with  the  mud  they  threw,  but  mud 
will  wash  off  and  the  parties  who  cast  it  vdll  disappear  and 
be  forgotten. 

I  am  for  a  One-Man  Party  when  the  man  who  is  bossing 
it  is  for  all  humanity  instead  of  a  few  and  who  will  conduct 
himself  as  Mr.  Wilson  has. 

D.  C.  Halleran 

Independence,  Missouri 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  the  Democratic  party 
deserves  support  on  its  record: 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  said  if  he  could  see  further  than  other 
men  it  was  because  he  stood  upon  the  shoulders  of  giants. 
The  next  President  of  the  United  States  will  be  a  greater 
man  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  Woodrow  Wilson  than 
upon  the  shoulders  of  such  as  Penrose,  Smoot  and  Lodge. 

H.  N.  Carnahan 

Canonshurg,  Pa. 

In  offering  the 
Wilson  brand  of 
internationalism  as 
the  most  potent  an- 
tidote to  that  of 
Lenin,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  bids 
high  for  the  support 
of  the  existing  or- 
der. Our  two  "great" 
parties  are  both  un- 
friendly to  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  pro- 
letariat; but  Demo- 
crats, more  than 
Republicans,  believe 
that  certain  features 
of    our    social    order 

demand      radical      re-     Thomas  in  Detroit  Newt 

adjustments   [Con-    Xhe  election  of  Cox  means  nothing  less 
tinned   on   page    136  than  a  third  term  for  Wilson 
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The  big  thing  about  the  International  Harvester 
Company,  part  of  whose  Chicago  plant  is  shown 
above,  is  not  that  one  of  its  factories  makes  100 
farm  tractors  a  day,  or  that  another  has  a  weekly 
output  of  1000  tons  of  binder  twine,  but  that  the 
company  has  done  more  than  any  other  corpora- 
tion on  earth  to  make  farm  life  attractive 


The  Farmer's 

Right-Hand 

Man 


The  present  office  of  the  International  You    can    make    hay   any   old    day    in 

Harvester    Company,    owners    of    the  -i-i   i                i    t~i        i        t^         •                       ^^^  International  Harvester  Company 

largest     of    the    world's     great     farm  ^V    Edward    Earlc    XUrmtOn       P^^"''  where  each  machine  is  put  to  a 
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THE  greatest  manufacturer  in  any  nation  of  the 
world  is  the  American  farmer.  He  produces 
more  than  any  other  class  of  citizen. 
We  don't  realize  the  fact  because  he  hasn't 
organized  himself  into  a  billion  dollar  corporation,  to 
keep  his  name  on  the  billboards  and  in  the  newspapers, 
with  a  catchy  trademark  for  his  products.  But  the  fact 
stands. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  some  40,000,000 
people  earning  their  living — or  at  least  drawing  their 
pay.  Of  these,  about  13,000,000  work  on  the  farm.  The 
next  largest  class  is  the  manufacturers  and  mechanics, 
totaling  10,000,000.  In  trades  and  transportation  7,- 
600,000  are  employed.  The  smallest  class  includes  the 
professions — -law,  medicine,  ministry,  education  and 
others,  comprising  only  1,800,000. 

Last  year  the  American  farmer  produced  crops  with 
an  estimated  value  of  $15,873,000,000.  Yet  in  the  five 
years  preceding  the  war  the  average  yield  of  a  farm 
products  was  only  $5,829,000,000.  The  farmer  has  near- 
ly trebled  his  output — while  the  drift  of  an  average 
factory  hand,  truck  driver,  coal  miner,  cobbler  and 
plumber  has  been  toward  loafing  as  one  kind  of  profit- 
eering. 

This  farmer  doesn't  talk  about  "increased  produc- 
tion." He  gets  it.  Regarding  botTi  acreage  and  yield  per 
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acre,  he  surpasses  in  output  all  other  farmers  in  the 
world,  having  crops  2.3  larger  than  British,  2.5  larger 
than  the  German,  3.2  larger  than  the  French,  and  over 
six  times  larger  than  the  Italian.  And  the  American 
farmer  uses  only  40  per  cent  of  the  tillable  land  of  the 
country,  leading  the  world  in  spite  of  this  handicap. 

The  most  effective  material  aid  to  agriculture  is  the 
automatic  farm  machine,  doing  the  work  formerly  done 
by  four  or  five  men,  with  operation  or  supervision  by 
one  man  only.  Machines  of  this  type  include  the  gen- 
eral utility  tractor,  the  ditching  machine,  the  new 
model  harvester,  the  mechanical  milking  machine,  the 
individual  farm  power  plant,  the  "gang  plow,"  turning 
three  or  four  furrows  on  each  trip,  and  the  long-legged 
tractor  cultivator  which  will  cultivate  corn  up  to  four 
feet  high,  two  rows  at  a  time.  A  recent  convention  of 
the  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers  took 
this  text  for  a  slogan:  "Replace  hand  labor  as  much  as 
possible  with  machinery."  The  president  of  the  society 
stated  that,  in  the  face  of  prohibitive  wages  that  farm 
laborers  are  demanding,  and  the  general  scarcity  of 
such  labor,  mechanical  devices  must  be  used  to  the  limit 
by  farmers  who  hope  to  make  a  reasonable  profit  from 
their  acres. 

But  plowing  a  farm  isn't  itself  half  as  important  as 
plowing  the  mind  of  the  farmer.  One  good  plowing  and 
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sowing  of  the  mind 
may  yield  a  peren- 
nial crop  of  ideas 
and  purposes,  that 
you  can  phmt  for 
seed  in  the  meadows 
of  tomorrow,  and  of 
their  fruitage  reap 
a  hundred-fold.  The 
American  farmer  to- 
day thinks  about  his 
job.  He  is  forever 
studying,  e  x  p  e  r  i- 
menting,  listening, 
reading,  learning,  improving  himself  and  his  work.  His 
mind  is  open — but  his  fist  closed  on  the  tool  of  his  trade. 
A  winning  combination. 

The  world's  largest  makers  of  agricultural  implements 
are  plowing  and  cultivating  more  fields  of  thought  than 
acres  of  land.  The  big  thing  about  the  International 
Harvester  Company  of  Chicago  is  not  that  one  of  the 
factories  makes  100  farm  tractors  a  day  or  that  anoth- 
er has  a  weekly  output  of  1000  tons  of  binder  twine,  but 
that  the  company  has  done  more  than  any  other  cor- 
poration on  earth  to  make  farm  life  attractive.  Labor 
is  most  productive  where  life  is  most  attractive. 

The  great  common  fault  of  education  and  production 
has  been  that  neither  was  human.  Profits  are  not  first 
in  manufacturing,  nor  books  in  teaching.  The  employer 
who  is  a  slave-driver  and  the  pedagogue  who  is  a  book- 
worm equally  fail  to  get  results.  The  six-horse  team 
that  everybody  with  a  heavy-laden  wagon  of  ambition 
must  drive  to  reach  the  goal  is  made  up  of  Feeling, 
Thinking,  Wanting,  Knoicing,  Trusting,  Doing.  No 
tractor  ever  made  will  do  the  work  of.  this  team ;  and 
until  you  get  them  harnessed  you  can't  pull  much  of  a 
load  of  ambition.  The  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany aims  to  put  this  team  on  every  farm,  whether  or 
not  the  farmer  buys  a  reaper,  truck  or  plow. 

I  have  befoi'e  me  a  map  of  the  United  States  whereon 
58,403  dots  have  been  marked.  Each  dot  represents  a 
community  meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Department  of  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company,  the  total  being  the  number 
of  meetings  during  the  first  six  years  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  department.  These  meetings,  800  a  month 
for  six  years,  were  purely  educational,  with  a  total 
attendance  of  9,340,591  people.  The  Harvester  officials 

who    conducted    them      

traveled  more  than 
1,200,000  miles,  pur- 
posely to  make  farm- 
ers wiser,  farming 
better,  and  farm- 
ing communities  more 
prosperous. 

Why  should  a 
manufacturing  and 
selling  corporation 
thus  resolve  itself  in- 
to an  educational  in- 
stitution? We  quote 
the  official  answer: 

The  Harvester  Com- 
pany believes  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  busi- 
ness organization  to 
build  up  the  commun- 
ity in  which  it  does 
business,  aside  from 
just  the  things  it  is 
required  to  do  by  law, 
or    the    things    directly 


Two  men  can  <1<>  tlie  work  of 
len,  with  a  MoCormick  ma- 
cliinc  (lefl).  How  to  produce 
♦•noupli  to  keep  the  luachine 
from  "lying  down  on  the  job" 
is  taught  by  the  McCormick 
demonstrators 


Harold    F.    McCormick,    president 

of     the      International     Harvester 

Company 


beneficial  to  itself.  This  is  nothing  more  than  carrying  out 
the  obligations  of  citizenship. 

The  company  sends  its  forces  to  help  people  who  are 
willing  to  work  and  do  something  for  themselves.  If  people 
are  to  succeed,  they  must  work  out  their  own  problems; 
but  the  Agricultural  Extension  Department  of  the  com- 
pany will  do  all  it  can  to  help  in  whatever  stands  for  the 
betterment  of  town  and  country — that  which  will  raise  the 
social,  physical,  and  financial  standards  of  the  people 
thruout  the  country. 

As  to  results,  the  company  will  be  benefited  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  benefit  its  work  will  bring  to  others. 

Facts  and  figures  quoted  in  the  I,  H.  C.  campaigns 
are  supplied  from  the  demonstration  farms  of  the  com- 
pany in  North  and  South  Dakota;  where,  for  example, 
fifty-five  head  of  steers  bought  in  St.  Paul,  November, 

1917,  were  fed  so  as  to  bring,  when  sold  back.  May, 

1918,  a  gain  of  $3,245.93;  and  where  the  yield  of  wheat 
was  developed  from  twelve  and  one-half  bushels  per 
acre  in  1893  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre  in  1918 — with 
acreage  value  increased  from  $9.50  to  $61.20,  based  on 
comparative  crops  and  prices.  Would  it  not  pay  any 
farmer,  any  banker,  any  merchant,  to  organize  in  his 
community  an  I.  H.  C.  agricultural  club,  with  a  proven 
possibility  of  increasing  land  profits  $51.70  an  acre? 

Do  you  know  what  happened  out  in  Arkansas?  The 
people  of  the  state  heard  of  the  wonderful  things  being 
done  by  the  Harvester  Company  Extension  Department, 
and  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 
They  got  together — farmers,  bankers,  teachers,  preach- 
ers, newspaper  editors,  traveling  men,  railroad  and  ex- 
press company  heads,  officials  of  the  Federated  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  and  Young  Men's  Business  Associa- 
tions— saw  the  need  for  a  great  Profitable  Farming 
Campaign,  and  asked  the  Harvester  Company  to  direct 
the  undertaking. 

Whereupon-  the  company  supplied  thirty  workers  and 
360,000  copies  of  booklets  and  leaflets  on  profitable 
farming,  all  free.  Not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity,  the 
railroads  of  the  state  contributed  more  than  $18,000  in 
transportation,  and  for  good  measure  the  Rock  Island 
printed  and  distributed  CO  000  copies  of  a  special  16- 
page  publication.  The  bankers  and  business  men  of 
Little  Rock  gladly  paid  the  hotel  bills  and  incidental 
expenses  of  the  central  organization,  amounting  to  about 
$3,000.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion arranged  to  have  the  subject  of  better  farming 
discussed  by  teachers  everywhere,  and  20,000  booklets 
distributed  to  their  students.   [Continued  on  page  138 
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OST  people  think  of  the  Pilgrims — the  first 
of  whom  disembarked  from  the  "Mayflower" 
three  hundred  years  ago,  December  21,  1620 
-as  being  quite  different  from  the  Ameri- 
cans of  today.  The  average  person  who  thinks  of  cele- 
brating the  arrival  of  the  "Mayflower"  thinks  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Plymouth  as  unusually  solemn 
people  who  spent  most  of  their  time  in  listening  to 
long  sermons  or  in  meditating  on  religious  subjects. 
He  could  not  imagine  a  founder  of  Plymouth  smoking 
a  pipe,  dancing  with  a  pretty  girl,  drinking  intoxicat- 
ing liquor,  playing  cards  on  Sunday,  or  even  wearing 
fancy  waistcoats.  He  would  be  much  shocked  if  some- 
one were  to  say  that  the  first  arrivers  from  the  "May- 
flower" stopped  their  work  of  building  the  beginnings 
of  Plymouth  long  enough  to  rest — and  drink  beer!  He 
would  hardly  admit  that  the  Pilgrims  had  such  or- 
dinary aims  as  adventure,  or  money-making.  Perhaps 
the  Pilgrims  have  been  made  into  such  popular  saints 
that  we  have  forgotten  the  very  real  humanity  that 
makes  what  they  did,  and  the  principles  they  put  for- 
ward, so  notably  great.  If  an  angel  works  miracles  it  is 
a  matter  to  be  expected;  if  an  ordinary  human  being 
does  wonders  it  is  worthy  of  note. 

The  people  who  lived  in  old  Plymouth  in  its  first  fifty 
years  did  not  all  come  merely  because  they  were  saints. 
Even  Myles  Standish  appears  to  have  been  a  soldier  of 
fortune  who,  having  missed  an  inheritance  in  England, 
found  service  in  the  Dutch  army.  He  was  apparently 
ready  for  new  adventure,  and  sailed  with  the  "May- 
flower." That  interesting  young  man,  John  Alden,  went 
on  the  "Mayflower"  be- 
cause he  was  hired  to  go. 
The  company  needed  a 
coopei,  and  engaged  Al- 
den at  Southampton,  he 
making  the  bargain  that 
he  could  return  to  Eng- 
land at  any  time  he 
wished.  Of  the  104  per- 
sons who  came  on  the 
first  voyage  of  the  "May- 
flower" fourteen  were 
servants,  brought  by 
their  employers  for  the 
sake  of  service.  Four 
were  seamen  paid  to 
come.  Thirty-one  were 
sons  or  daughters,  many 
of  them  being  little  chil- 
dren, who  accompanied 
their  parents. 

A  certain  Thomas 
Weston  of  London  ad- 
vanced financial  aid  to 
the  Pilgrims  in  the  name 
of  a  company  known 
as  "Merchant  Adveiitur- 
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@  Keystone   View 

Once  we  remember  that  the  "Pilgrim  Fathers"  were 
young  and  adventurous  we  can  credit  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  episode  in  the  Southampton,  England, 
Tercentenary  celebration.  It  enacts  the  discovery  of 
the  refugee  Huguenot  who  was  smuggled  from 
France  in  a  cask  to  join  in  the  voyage  to  the  New 
World 


@  Keystone  View 

John  Alden  has  become  a  hero  who  could  do  no  wrong,  accord- 
ing to  our  popular  legends,  but  this  tableau  in  the  Pilgrim 
Tercentenary  celebrations  at  Southampton,  England,  shows  him 
being  pmiished  with  his  feet  in  the  stocks.  Nor  does  Priscilla 
here  appear  the  shy  retiring  maid  our  fancy  painted 

ers."  He  expected  a  full  return.  In  1622  he  sent  over 
two  shiploads  of  men  who  had  no  other  aim  than  to 
make  money.  The  men  were  a  poor  and  shiftless  lot, 
quick  to  lie,  always  complaining,  and  the  sort  that 
finds  amusement  in  ridiculing  religion.  They  stole  corn 
from  both  whites  and  Indians,  and  generally  brought 
disgrace  upon  the  people  of  the  settlement.  It  is  not 
necessarily  an  honor  to  be  able  to  trace  one's  ancestry 
to  the  early  inhabitants  of  Plymouth. 

Even  the  teetotalers  find  no  comfort  in  studying  the 
story  of  the  Pilgrims.  It  is  hard  for  the  advocates  of 
prohibition  to  picture  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  drinking 
beer — but  drink  beer  they  did.  Shortly  after  the  land- 
ing from  the  "Mayflower"  on  the  first  celebration  of 
Christmas,  the  ship's  captain  showed  his  good  will  to- 
ward his  passengers  by  sending  ashore  a  large  supply 
of  beer — which  was  received  with  joy  and  thanks.  In 
1646  the  Pilgrims  paid  the  cost  of  magistrates  by  levy- 
ing a  tax  on  wine,  strong  liquor,  and  tobacco — and  the 
people  of  Plymouth  bought  enough  of  the  articles 
named  to  provide  the  needed  funds.  At  various  other 
times  laws  were  passed  regulating  the  sale  of  drink 
and  the  licensing  of  inns.  One  law  for- 
bade anyone  to  take  liquor  from  a  cask 
on  Sunday,  except  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. In  that  respect  the  Pilgrims, 
narrow-minded  as  we  think  them,  were 
more  liberal  than  we  are  today.  An- 
other law  forbade  smoking  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  church. 

One  might  have  said  with  a  feeling 
of  certainty  that  no  one  in  old  Ply- 
mouth would  have  played  cards  on  Sun- 
day— but  he  would  have  been  wrong. 
In  1663  a  little  group  was  found  cozily 
playing  cards  on  the  Sabbath  day — and 
"raided."  The  playing  of  dice — "throw- 
ing craps" — must  have  been  compara- 
tively common,  for  in  1656  a  law  was 
passed  whose  object  was  to  put  a  stop 
to  dice  playing  in  Plymouth. 

At  a  masquerade  dance  it  is  always 
amusing  to  see  anyone  dressed  as  a 
Pilgrim.  The  thought  of  "Pilgrim" 
and  "dancing"  are  inharmonious.  And 
yet,  in  1652,  Mistress  Mercy  Tubbs 
was  arrested  for  joining  in  "mixed 
dancing" — nor  was  she  the  only  one 
arrested   on    [Continued   on  page   1U3 


The  Successful  League  of  Nations 

By  Hamilton  Holt 


IX  his  now  famous  Des  Moines  speech  of  October  7,  in 
which  he  definitely  repudiated  the  League  of  Nations, 
Senator  Harding  said: 

Our  opponents  are  persistently  curious  to  know  whether,  if — 
or  perhaps  I  might  better  say  when — I  am  elected,  I  intend  to 
"scrap"  the  LeaRue.  It  might  be  sutfioieut  in  reply  to  suggest  the 
futility  of  "scrapping"  any   thing   that   is   already   "scrapped." 

This  statement  is  exactly  opposite  to  the  truth  and 
shows  gross  ignorance  of  the  European  situation.  The 
League  on  the  contrary  has  already  achieved  more  than 
anyone  might  have  believed  possible  on  January  10,  1920, 
when  it  officially  came  into  existence. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Europe  where — as  on 
my  two  previous  trips  since  1918 — I  have  devoted  the  major 
part  of  my  time  to  getting  into  intimate  touch  with  the 
League  of  Nations  situation.  I  make  no  apology,  therefore, 
in  presenting  at  some  length,  the  more  salient  things  that 
have  already  been  accomplished  by  the  League,  or  are  at 
the  present  moment  engaging  its  attention. 

In  the  ten  short  months  of  the  League's  life  forty-three 
nations  have  become  members.  Evidently  they  have  no 
fears  that  the  Covenant  violates  their  constitutions  or 
limits  their  sovereignty  or  independence.  Indeed  at  the 
very  first  meeting  of  the  Council,  Lord  Curzon,  the  British 
delegate,  took  occasion  to  answer  this  purely  American 
criticism  by  saying: 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  League  of  Nations  implies 
the  establishment  of  a  Super-State  or  a  Super-Sovereignty.  The 
very  title  "League  of  Nations"  should  be  sufficient  to  dispel 
this  misconception.  The  League  does  not  interfere  with  nation- 
ality. It  is  upon  the  fact  of  nationhood  that  it  rests.  The  League 
is  an  association  of  sovereign  nations  whose  purpose  is  to  recon- 
cile divergent  interests  and  to  promote  international  cooperation 
in  questions  which  affect — or  may  affect — the  world  at  large. 

Of  the  three  principal  agencies  thru  which  the  League 
functions,  the  Council  and  the  Secretariat  are  already 
completely  organized  and  effectively  at  work.  The  third  of 
these,  the  Assembly,  will  meet  for  the  first  time  on  No- 
vember 15. 

The  Council  has  so  far  held  nine  separate  sessions.  At 
each  one  of  them  questions  of  world  importance  have 
been  discussed  and  so  far  the  members  have  been  able  to 
come  to  unanimous  agreement  on  every  issue. 

The  Council  has  already  appointed  the  various  commis- 
sions entrusted  to  it  by  the  Covenant.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  of  these  is  the  Permanent  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Military,  Naval  and  Aerial  Affairs,  which  was  or- 
ganized at  the  San  Sebastian  session  and  is  now  at  work. 
This  commission  is  composed  of  technical  military  experts. 
Its  principal  duties  will  be  to  propose  plans  for  universal 
disarmament;  to  advise  as  to  the  size  of  the  armaments 
of  the  new  states  who  apply  for  membership  in  the  League; 
and  to  suggest  plans  for  obviating  the  evil  effects  attend- 
ant upon  the  private  manufacture  of  munitions  and  imple- 
ments of  war. 

The  Council  has  appointed  an  eminent  commission  of 
jurisconsults  to  work  out  the  constitution  of  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  International  Justice.  This  commission 
has  already  met  and  submitted  its  report.  It  is  no  secret 
that  Elihu  Root  was  the  dominating  personality  of  the 
commission  and  to  him  more  than  any  other  member  is  due 
credit  for  the  truly  admirable  plan  that  was  worked  out. 
The  court  if  accepted  by  the  Council  and  ratified  by  the 
Assembly  will  be  the  first  international  tribunal  on  earth 
with  original  jurisdiction.  The  method  of  selecting  the 
judges,  which  has  baffled  diplomacy  since  the  failure  of 
the  Second  Hague  Conference  to  agree  on  a  plan,  has  been 
happily  solved  by  having  the  Council  and  Assembly  select 


the  judges.  Thus  Elihu  Root,  who  has  done  so  little  to  help 
and  so  much  to  hinder  the  establishment  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  finds  that  only  thru  the  machinery  of  the  League 
can  his  life  dream  of  a  Great  World  Tribunal  be  realized. 

The  Council  has  appointed  a  Provisional.  Committee  on 
Communications  and  Transit.  This  commission  is  already 
engaged  in  preparing  plans  for  a  permanent  commission. 
It  will  take  up  all  problems  connected  with  international 
ports,  waterways  and  railways,  and  it  has  been  especially 
charged  with  making  an  early  report  on  the  abomina- 
tions that  exist  thruout  the  world  and  especially  in  Europe 
since  the  war  began  in  connection  with  through  tickets, 
customs  and  passports. 

The  Council  has  called  a  Conference  on  International 
Health,  which  was  held  in  London  last  April  and  chiefly 
concerned  itself  with  the  measures  to  be  taken  against  the 
spread  of  typhus  in  Poland.  This  conference  proposed  that 
a  permanent  health  commission  shall  be  added  to  the  com- 
missions of  the  League,  and  as  a  means  of  abolishing 
typhus  in  Poland  it  took  measures  to  establish  a  chain  of 
seventy-two    quarantine   stations    and   200    hospitals. 

The  Council  has  commissioned  the  great  Norwegian 
statesman  and  explorer,  Dr.  Nansen,  to  supervise  the  re- 
patriation of  the  half  million  prisoners  in  Russia,  ill-fed, 
almost  unclothed,  ravaged  by  disease  and  driven  like  slaves. 
Dr.  Nansen  has  reported  to  the  Council  that  despite  almost 
insuperable  obstacles  which  are  being  encountered  in  find- 
ing shipping  and  raising  funds  and  in  carrying  out  many- 
sided  negotiations  between  allies,  former  neutrals  and  So- 
viet authorities,  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  saving  most  of  the 
half  million  soldiers  before  they  starve  to  death  this 
winter. 

The  Council  has  called  an  International  Financial  Con- 
gress which  has  just  completed  its  labors  in  Brussels.  Al- 
tho  full  reports  of  the  proceedings  are  not  yet  available  I 
have  read  thru  five  carefully  prepared  preliminary  vol- 
umes dealing  with  international  trade,  finance,  currency 
and  exchange,  all  embellished  with  diagrams,  tables  and 
colored  charts.  If  the  open  conclusions  openly  arrived 
at  in  Brussels  are  anywhere  near  as  significant  as  the  pre- 
liminary work  on  the  conference  was  painstaking  and  il- 
luminating, the  conference  must  have  been  an  unqualified 
success. 

THE  Council  has  taken  cognizance  of  three  international 
disputes,  all  of  which  might  otherwise  have  led  to  war 
— those  between  Sweden  and  Finland,  Poland  and  Lithuania, 
and  Persia  and  Soviet  Russia.  I  have  only  space  to  com- 
ment op  the  Aland  Islands  case  between  Sweden  and  Fin- 
land, which  raises  the  vital  issue  of  the  rights  of  secession 
under  the  League.  Finland  claims  the  League  has  no  juris- 
diction over  the  case,  as  the  Aland  Islands  are  within  her 
territory  and  the  League  cannot  pass  on  matters  of  purely 
domestic  concern.  Sweden  claims  the  League  has  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  dispute  as  a  matter  "affecting  the  peace  of  the 
world."  As  Great  Britain,  a  nation  stranger  to  the  dis- 
pute, has  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  League, 
we  have  here  an  almost  exact  parallel  to  what  would  hap- 
pen if  America  should  bring  before  the  Council  the  ques- 
tion of  Ireland's  independence  as  Governor  Cox  says  he 
will  do  if  he  is  elected  President.  It  is  evident  that  if  the 
Council  decides  in  favor  of  Sweden's  contention  a  weighty 
precedent  will  be  established  for  bringing  Ireland's  ca^e 
before  the  public  conscience  of  the  world. 

The  Council  has  taken  up  the  case  of  Armenia.  As  the 
League  has  no  army  or  navy  or  treasury  of  its  own  it 
cannot  as  yet  take  the  mandate  for  that  tragic   country 
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But  it  is  devising  a  plan  by  which  some  single  nation  may 
be  authorized  to  assume  the  mandate  under  the  collective 
guarantee  of  the  League. 

The  Council  has  in  addition  to  the  above  selected  the 
commissions  who  will  administer  the  Sarre  Valley  and 
Danzig,  it  has  ordered  the  Secretariat  to  ask  England  and 
Japan  to  modify  their  treaty  of  offense  and  defense  in  the 
Far  East  so  as  to  make  it  consistent  with  the  Covenant,  it 
Las  called  an  International  Conference  of  Seamen  at 
Genoa,  it  has  heard  India's  claim  to  be  included  in  the 
governing  body  of  the  International  Labor  Office,  it  has 
taken  under  consideration  France's  proposal  to  establish 
an  International  University  at  Brussels,  it  has  admitted 
Switzerland  to  membership  in  the  League  with  such  reserva- 
tions as  are  required  by  the  Swiss  constitution,  and  it  has 
approved  plans  for  sending  a  commission  of  labor  leaders 
and  employers  into  Soviet  Russia  to  survey  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  ^there. 

All  this  and  more  the  Council  has  been  doing  since  last 
January.  The  Secretariat  has  been  equally  active.  I  visited 
its  temporary  quarters  at  117  Picadilly,  London,  and  there 
collected  enough  information  to  fill  this  entire  issue  of 
The  Independent.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  League  has  al- 
ready appropriated  6,000,000  Swiss  francs  to  purchase 
the  National  Hotel  and  neighboring  property  at  Geneva 
for  the  seat  of  the  League,  and  there  the  Secretariat  will 
shortly  repair.  The  Secretariat  now  is  divided  into  the 
following  sections:  Legal,  Mandates,  Health,  Transit,  Fi- 
nance, Information,  Economics,  Political  and  International 
Bureaus.  Sir  Eric  Drummond,  the  secretary,  has  under 
him  225  experts  and  assistants,  all  of  whom  are  supposed 
to  put  the  world  above  country  and  no  one  of  whom,  by 
decree  of  the  Council,  is  allowed  to  accept  decorations  from 
governments  while  in  office. 

The  International  Labor  Office,  which  was  organized  be- 
fore the  Council  and  Secretariat  got  in  running  order,  is  the 
farthest  advanced  of  any  of  the  Permanent  Commissions 
of  the  League  and  is  now  functioning  at  Geneva  under 
Albert  Tliomas  of  France,  the  director  general,  and  a  gov- 
erning body  of  twenty-four  representatives  of  labor  and 
capital  from  the  most  important  industrial  nations.  It  has 
held  two  important  meetings  already,  one  in  Washington 
and  the  other  in  Paris.  The  third  will  convene  April  4, 
1921,  in  Geneva,  where  agricultural  questions  will  pre- 
dominate on  the  program.  At  the  first  conference  six 
draft  conventions  were  approved.  They  included  provisions 
for  the  eight  hour  day,  protection  of  women  and  children 
in  industry  and  the  establishment  of  unemployment  offices 
and  insurance.  These  labor  conventions  are  the  Magna 
Charta  of  labor  thruout  the  world  and  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  all  people  interested  in  the  progress  of  those  who 
work  for  their  livelihood. 

The  Assembly  has  been  called  by  President  Wilson  to 
meet  in  Geneva,  November  15.  It  will  pass  upon  all  the  work 
done  by  the  Council  and  the  Secretariat  and  the  Labor 
Office,  which  I  have  enumerated  above,  and  in  addition 
will  make  its  rules  of  procedure,  elect  its  president  and 
vice-president,  take  up  the  admission  of  Germany  and 
other  states,  discuss  the  coordination  of  statistics,  devise  a 
method  of  selection  of  the  four  non-permanent  members  of 
the  Council  (it  is  suggested  that  a  new  state  be  named 
each  year  to  serve  for  a  period  of  four  years  and  not  to 
be  subject  to  reelection  for  the  following  period),  appor- 
tion the  expenses  of  the  League,  revise,  if  desired,  the 
Covenant,  and  determine   the   question   of  mandatories. 

This,  then,  is  the  League  of  Nations  that  Senator  Hard- 
ing tells  the  American  people  has  failed.  This  is  the  League 
that  is  "already  scrapped."  This  is  the  League  that  he 
would  "turn  his  back  upon." 

What  shall  the  an.swcr  of  the  American  voters  be?  Gov- 
ernor Cox  says  if  he  is  elected  he  will  go  into  the  League. 
Senator   Harding    says    he    will    stay    out.    My    Republican 


friends  of  the  League  who  are  still  supporting  Mr.  Hard- 
ing justify  themselves  on  the  remarkable  theory  that  he 
can  be  depended  on  to  break  faith  with  Johnson  and  Borah 
after  the  election  and  then  come  into  the  League.  Assum- 
ing this  to  be  so,  he  will  undoubtedly  come  in  with  such  a 
faint  heart,  with  such  a  wry  face,  and  with  so  many  mis- 
givings and  reservations  that  I  for  one  will  not  follow 
such  a  caricature  of  a  leader.  I  think  it  more  probable  that 
Mr.  Harding  means  what  he  says.  If  that  is  the  case  the 
United  States  will  stay  out  of  the  League  altogether,  for 
the  Senator's  proposition  to  "declare"  a  separate  peace  with 
Germany — when  he  knows  peace  cannot  be  declared  but 
must  be  negotiated — and  to  ask  forty-three  member  na- 
tions to  "scrap"  the  existing  League,  enter  another  Peace 
Conference  and  agree  on  some  undefined  experiment,  can- 
not be  taken  seriously. 

The  question  now  confronting  the  American  people  is 
the  greatest  moral  issue  since  slavery.  Shall  we  play  our 
part  in  substituting  cooperation  for  competition  in  intei'- 
national  affairs  or  shall  we  scuttle?  We  cannot  scrap  the 
League.  We  can  only  scrap  our  prestige  as  a  world  power. 

Knowing  that  in  case  Mr.  Harding  is  elected  the  verdict 
of  the. world  will  be  that  America  has  betrayed  the  League 
of  Nations,  I  personally,  must  leave  the  Republican  party, 
with  which  I  enrolled  last  week,  and  vote  for  Cox  and 
Roosevelt  on  November  2.  And  I  make  so  bold  as  to  urge 
all  those  Republicans  who  put  patriotism  above  party  to 
do  likewise.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  American  people, 
if  the  issue  is  fairly  presented  to  them,  will  support  Sena- 
tor Harding's  policy  of  "America  last"  in  bearing  her  re- 
sponsibilities for  establishing  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Page  Finland,  Sweden,  Lithuania 

The  news  that  the  League  of  Nations  is  a  failure  hasn't 
reached  the  Baltic  nations  yet. 

The  "Wilson  League" 

OF  all  foolish  political  phrases  the  most  so  is  "the  Wil- 
son League."  To  treat  an  organization  created  by  the 
statesmen  of  all  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  and 
now  including  four-fifths  of  the  people  of  the  earth  as  if 
it  were  the  personal  hobby  of  a  single  individual,  is  unpar- 
donable confusion  of  thought.  President  Wilson  did  indeed 
contribute  much  in  the  way  of  detailed  suggestion,  but  he 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  idea  was  an  old  one 
centuries  before  he  was  born  and  that  it  was  inevitable 
that  some  attempt  would  have  been  made  to  realize  the 
idea  even  if  he  had  never  lived.  He  leaves  to  his  opponents 
the  attempt  .to  tag  a  world-wide  association  with  a  single 
name.  To  speak  of  the  "Wilson  League"  is  like  speaking 
of  "the  Marshal  Foch  War"  or  "the  Saint  Luke  Bible"  or 
"the  Milton  English  language." 

Good  Old  Times 

THIRTY   years   ago  the   chief   worry  of   the   politicians 
was  "what  to  do  with  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury." 
Thirty   years   ago   there   was   widespread    discontent   be- 
cause prices  were  too  low. 

Thirty  years  ago  anyone  advocating  labor  unionism  and 
collective  bargaining  was  considered  a  dangerous  radical. 
Wonder  what  the  world  will  be  like  in  1950? 

Who  Will  Govern? 

THE  man  who  will  rule  the  United  States  during  the 
next  four  years  is  still  unknown  and  perhaps  will  re- 
main unknown  for  several  months  after  the  election.  Of 
course  either  Senator  Harding  or  Governor  Cox  will  be 
President.  But  neither  man  is  of  the  type  that  prefers  to 
make  decisions  alone.  Both  men  eagerly  assert  in  nearly 
I  very  speech  that  they  will   listen  to  advice  and  work  in 
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THE     PAYING     PARTNER    MISSING 

This  cartoon  from  u  Hearst 
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sented  in  the  upper  left  cor- 
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tion for  Uncle  Sam  to  maintain 
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"Truth   crushed   to   earth   shall  rise   again. 
The  eternal  years   of  God  are  hers." 
(A   cartoon  from  Governor  Cox's 
newspaper) 
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President  Wil- 
son :  "What  are 
you  all  laughing 
at?"  (The  pup  is 
labeled  "League 
of  Nations") 
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harmony  with  the  statesmen  of  the  party.  Whose  advice 
will  they  follow?  Which  advisers  will  they  choose  from  the 
party?  The  whole  character  of  the  next  Administration  de- 
pends on  that.  If  our  next  President  is  to  have — we  will  not 
say  a  "boss,"  but  a  right-hand  man,  a  trusted  party  leader 
— who  will  he  be?  Since  we  are  to  return  to  Parliamentary 
rule,  as  a  reaction  from  Wilson's  alleged  "Presidential  dic- 
tatorship," the  next  President  owes  it  to  the  public  to  make 
known  his  choice  for  Prime  Minister. 

The  Solid  South 

IT  is  a  question  whether  the  political  solidarity  of  the 
eleven  formerly  Confederate  states  is  an  advantage 
either  to  themselves  or  to  the  Democratic  party.  As  regards 
the  Democratic  party  an  emphasis  on  sectionalism  and 
historic  memories  rather  than  on  current  issues  makes  for 
a  corresponding  sectionalism  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
If  South  Carolina  could  once  go  Republican,  Vermont  might 
go  Democratic.  There  is  no  inherent  reason  why  the  League 
of  Nations  should  be  more  popular  in  Florida  and  Mis- 
sissippi than  in  Maine  and  Pennsylvania,  and  a  general 
"breaking  of  the  ice"  all  over  the  union,  making  all  states 
doubtful,  would  be  better  for  a  live  Democracy  than  rely- 
ing on  the  tradition  of  a  Civil  War  in  which  the  party  was 
both  in  the  wrong  and  in  a  minority.  As  for  the  South,  its 
political  solidarity  deprives  it  of  political  influence.  No  one 
will  nominate  a  President  from  a  section  that  cannot  by  its 
decision  determine  an  election. 

The  Suffering  Public  Wakes  Up 

By  Franklin  H.  Giddings 

THE  Rebellion  of  the  Tenants  has  been  less  dramatic 
and  less  violent  than  the  peasants'  rebellion  in  the 
days  of  Wat  Tyler,  but  essentially  the  later  protest 
has  been  like  the  earlier.  It  has  obtained  concessions,  and 
new  rights  at  law.  Also  it  is  probable  that,  like  the  under- 
standing arrived  at  in  the  summer  of  1381,  the  readjust- 
ments of  1920  will  have  enduring  social  consequences  more 
important  than  the  immediate  economic  relief. 

A  new  stage  has  been  reached  in  the  evolution  of  "The 
Public."  A  collective  behavior  has  become  more  organized 
and  more  conscious. 

Every  now  and  then  somebody  asks,  "What  is  the  pub- 
lic? Is  there  any  concrete  reality  corresponding  to  the 
phrase?"  Always  these  questions  are  put  whenever  a  legis- 
lature creates  a  commission  with  the  proviso  that  one  mem- 
ber of  it  shall  represent  capital,  another  member  represent 
labor  and  a  third  member  represent  "the  general  public." 
Socialists  and  other  labor  radicals,  in  particular,  have 
waxed  tiresome  and  puerile  in  their  contention  that,  inas- 
much as  everybody  is  either  a  capitalist  or  a  proletarian, 
there  is  no  third  estate,  and  "the  general  public"  is  a 
pseudo-conception  to  juggle  with. 

There  has  never  been  any  real  mystery  about  the  public, 
nor  occasion  for  any.  The  socialist  argument  is  as  childish 
as  would  be  a  contention  that  because  everybody  is  a  cap- 
italist or  a  proletarian  there  is  no  such  person  as  a  wage 
earning  stockholder  or  a  bankrupt  out  of  a  job.  As  a  stock- 
holder an  individual  reacts  to  certain  interests,  he  is  in  a 
certain  state  of  mind,  and  he  behaves  in  a  particular  way. 
As  a  wage  earner  he  reacts  to  different  interests,  he  is  in 
another  state  of  mind,  and  he  behaves  in  another  way.  In 
like  manner  "all  of  us,"  capitalists  and  proletarians,  to- 
gether are  affected  with  a  lot  of  interests  to  which  we  all 
alike  react  with  a  particular  behavior  and  in  a  particular 
state  of  mind:  we  are  producers.  And  all  of  us  as  "the 
public"  are  affected  with  yet  a  different  lot  of  interests  to 
which  we  react  in  a  suitable  way,  in  a  specific  behavior  and 
in  a  specific  state  of  mind:  we  are  consumers. 

This  is  the  distinction.  It  is  simple  enough  for  anybody 
to   g^asp;    but   it   is   immensely  important.    Practically   all 


of  us  are  producers.  Practically  all  of  us  are  consumers. 
As  producers  practically  all  of  us  are  capitalists  or  prole- 
tarians. As  consumers  practically  all  of  us  are  "the  pub- 
lic." When  a  commission  is  made  up  of  representatives  of 
capital,  labor  and  "the  general  public,"  the  representatives 
of  capital  and  labor  should  look  after  the  interests  that  all 
of  us  have  in  production  as  well  as  the  specific  interests 
that  capital  and  labor  have  in  distribution,  while  the  rep- 
resentatives of  "the  general  public"  should  look  after  the 
interests  that  all  of  us  have  as  consumers. 

The  public,  therefore,  is  never  something  apart.  It  is 
always  one  term  of  a  relationship.  The  shoe  buying  and 
shoe  wearing  public  is  made  up  of  capitalists  and  wage 
earners,  but  as  a  body  of  consumers  it  stands  over  against 
the  much  smaller  body  of  capitalists  and  wage  earners  who 
produce  shoes.  The  traveling  public  is  made  up  of  in- 
numerable groups  of  capitalists  and  wage  earners,  engaged 
in  producing  a  bewildering  variety  of  commodities,  but  as 
shippers  and  travelers  they  stand  over  against  the  cap- 
italists and  wage  earners  that  own  and  operate  railroads. 
The  citizens  of  a  state  are  occupied  with  all  manner  of 
productive  undertakings  but  in  their  interests  and  capaci- 
ties as  citizens  they  stand  over  against  their  government 
as  its  beneficiaries.  In  one  capacity  only  are  all  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  national  domain  members  of  the  same 
body  politic  or  general  public.  They  stand  in  this  capacity 
in  their  relations  to  other  peoples,  inhabiting  other  national 
domains.  « 

A  "public"  is  always  in  one  way  stronger  and  in  one 
way  weaker  than  the  body  of  producers  to  which  it  is  re- 
lated, It  is  stronger  because  it  is  bigger,  and  when  it  is 
aroused  and  organized,  it  is  irresistible.  It  is  weaker  in  SO 
far  as  it  is  less  homogeneous,  less  compact,  usually  less 
well  organized,  and  less  continuously  "on  the  job."  The 
public,  therefore,  is  irregular,  uncertain  and  often  erratic 
in  its  behavior.  Corporations  and  governments  can  exploit 
the  public,  bully  it,  and  tyrannize  over  it  a  long  time  and 
impudently  before  the  clumsy  collective  creature  rouses 
and  rebels,  but  when  that  creature  does  rouse  and  rebel 
the  offender  may  as  well  throw  up  his  hands. 

For  three  years  the  world  has  been  going  thru  the  most 
extraordinary  experience  of  bullying,  tyrannizing,  and  ex- 
ploiting in  all  history.  Bolshevism,  German  and  Italian 
radical  socialism,  English  labor  radicalism  and  American 
I.  W.  W.  ism  are  expressions  of  highly  particularistic  group 
interests  including  the  so-called  class  conscious  interests. 
They  are  organizations  of  the  workers  of  particularistic 
industrial  interests.  Soviets  are  their  natural  organization. 
Over  against  them  stands  the  vast  general  public  of  the 
world,  composed  of  the  consumers  of  all  commodities,  the 
beneficiaries  of  all  useful  services.  This  heterogeneous  mul- 
titude has  been  long  suffei-ing.  It  has  been  slow  to  resent, 
and  slower  to  organize;  but  it  is  awake,  it  is  coming  to  an 
understanding  of  itself.  It  will  not  stand  very  much  more 
nonsense.  The  day  of  wrath  for  the  bullies,  the  tyrants,  the 
wreckers,  the  fools  and  the  lunatics  is  at  hand. 

2  +  2  =  4? 

IF  one  hydrogen  atom  weighs  1.008  how  much  will  four 
of  them  weigh?  From  what  we  have  been  taught  in 
school  we  should  answer  4.032,  but  it  seems  that  this  is 
wrong.  For  four  hydrogen  atoms  go  to  make  up  one 
atom  of  helium  and  that  weighs  just  four  and  no  more. 
So  Professor  Eddington  of  Cambridge  University  told  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at 
the  recent  Cardiff  meeting.  Here  is  a  loss  of  weight  of  one 
part  in  123,  yet  no  matter  has  escaped  in  the  process.  All 
that  has  escaped  is  heat  or  electricity,  in  short,  radiant 
energy,  mere  waves  in  the  ether — if  there  is  any  ether. 
This  looks  like  experimental  proof  that  matter  and  energy 
are  the  same  or  at  least  inter-convertible.  No  wonder  that 
consen'atives  like   Sir   Oliver  Lodge   call   the  followers  of 
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Einstein  "the  Bolsheviki  of  Scieiuo."  Whore  is  this  rohi- 
tivity  business  groing  to  stop?  Have  we  got  to  give  up  that 
good  old  axiom  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its 
parts?  It  was  a  sufficient  shock  to  our  nerves  to  be  told  that 
an  atom — the  very  name  means  the  indivisible — could  be 
split  up  into  smaller  pieces,  but  now  we  are  told  that  the 
pieces  weigh  more  than  the  whole  atom. 

The  Blind  Ballot 

ON  November  3  the  nation  will  know  who  has  been 
elected,  but  politicians  and  historians  will  speculate 
for  many  years  as  to  the  reasons  why.  It  is  a  pity  the  voters 
cannot  write  on  the  ballots  the  reasons  for  their  choice.  As 
things  are,  a  President  may  ascribe  his  election  to  some 
issue  on  which  he  actually  lost  votes  and  may  neglect -some 
mandate  which  the  voters  intended  to  give  him. 

l^othillg  But — 

By  Preston  Slosson 

BY  one  phrase  you  may  know  the  superficial  thinker. 
He  is  forever  belittling  and  oversimplifying  this 
complex  maze  of  a  universe.  He  does  this  by  the 
magic  wand  of  "nothing  but — ."  The  motives  which  urge  a 
nation  to  go  to  war  are  "nothing  but"  malice  and  greed. 
A  capitalist  cares  for  "nothing  but"  money;  a  reformer 
for  "nothing  but"  self-advertisement.  Religion  is  "nothing 
but"  dread  of  the  unknown,  or  ancestor  worship,  or  the 
cunning  of  a  priestly  caste  or  whatever  other  explanation 
is  adopted.  The  universe  contains  "nothing  but"  matter  or 
(if  he  be  a  Christian  Scientist)  "nothing  but"  spirit.  These 
hard  logicians  with  their  cruel,  simple  creeds,  so  thoroly 
convinced  that  black  and  white  are  the  only  colors  and 
that  the  mechanism  of  the  human  mind  is  no  more  com- 
plex than  that  of  a  wheelbarrow,  are  sincere  enough  and 
often  useful  in  times  of  revolution.  But  they  are  always 
wrong.  For  the  truth  is  never  simple. 

The  most  certain  fact  about  God  is  that  whatever  we 
know  about  him  cannot  be  the  whole  truth.  It  may  be  true 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  finite  can  never  measure  the 
infinite.  The  most  certain  fact  about  Nature  is  that  science 
will  always  have  new  mysteries  to  reveal.  Just  when  men 
felt  most  confident  that  the  atom  was  the  ultimate  build- 
ing stone  of  the  universe,  the  physicists  found  in  radium 
the  key  to  unlock  another  complex  universe  within  the 
atom  itself.  We  know  that  there  are  sounds  too  high  for 
the  ear  to  hear;  we  know  that  there  are  colors  beyond  the 
red  in  one  direction  and  beyond  the  violet  in  another  which 
the  eye  cannot  see.  Our  five  senses  touch  the  real  universe 
at  five  points  and  we  say  of  the  imperfect  copy  of  reality 
thus  obtained:  "Such  is  the  universe  we  live  in."  But  a 
more  highly  organized  being  than  man  might  have  a  thou- 
sand senses  as  unintelligible  to  us  as  sight  would  be  to  a 
man  blind  from  birth.  We  know  of  only  three  dimensions. 
But  we  cannot  deny  the  possibility  cf  thir.y. 

What  is  true  of  Nature  is  true  of  man,  Nature's  most 
complex  product.  If  you  ask  a  man  the  reason  for  his  con- 
duct in  a  particular  matter  he  will  doubtless  give  you  o 
reason,  the  one  most  prominent  in  his  consciousness  at  the 
time.  But  in  all  probability  his  course  of  action  has  been 
determined  not  by  that  factor  alone  but  by  a  blend  of  mo- 
tives and  impulses,  conscious  and  subconscious,  which  he 
himself  could  never  analyze.  To  take  a  concrete  case;  why 
did  the  Kaiser  permit  Germany  to  declare  war?  Many  his- 
torians will  give  some  simple  and  single  motive.  But  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  Imperial  mind  was  a  whirling  chaos 
of  conflicting  thoughts  and  emotions  at  the  decisive  mo- 
ment. Memory  scraps  of  what  he  learned  in  youth  of 
Hohenzollern  traditions;  a  mental  picture  of  some  bright 
day  on  which  he  watched  his  army  in  sham  battle  and 
thought  "If  this  were  only  the  real  thing — ";  a  fondness 
for  this  English  friend  balancing  a  distrust  for  that  Eng- 


lish liiplomat;  a  chance  newspaper  phrase  which  irritated 
him;  jealousy  of  the  popularity  of  some  member  of  his 
Ministry;  a  rehash  of  old  opinions  and  prejudices  about 
Russia  or  Austria  or  France;  a  golden  dream  of  Bagdad; 
recollections  of  casual  conversations  with  his  generals  and 
admirals  as  to  the  state  of  Germany's  defenses;  apprehen- 
sions as  to  what  attitude  the  Socialists  might  take — all 
these  and  a  thousand  other  factors  battled  and  blended 
until  they  coalesced  in  the  final  act  of  will. 

As  Browning  pointed  out  in  Bishop  Blougram's  Apology 
and  other  dramatic  monologs,  you  have  only  to  dig  deep 
enough  into  a  hypocrite  to  find  a  great  deal  of  sincerity. 
Few  people  wholly  pretend  to  believe  what  they  do  not; 
but  very  many  make  themselves  believe,  or  half-believe, 
what  it  is  to  their  interest  to  think.  Even  our  simplest  acts, 
such  as  leaving  the  office  for  a  noon  luncheon,  have  com- 
plex causes;  what  we  call  hunger  is  a  blend  of  physical 
hunger,  anticipatory  delight  of  palate,  habit,  social  cus- 
tom, and  desire  for  a  break  in  the  day's  work.  As  for  our 
more  specialized  decisions,  such  as  voting  a  ticket  or  choos- 
ing a  wife,  or  joining  a  particular  church,  our  reasons, 
great  and  small,  are  as  the  sands  of  the  seashore  for  mul- 
titude. Every  human  mind  is  a  Congress,  and  decisions 
are  obtained  after  warm  debate  and  many  roll  calls.  Instead 
of  saying,  "I  made  up  my  mind  to  become  a  lawyer  rather 
than  a  doctor  because  it  paid  better,"  the  man  who  could 
truly  account  for  all  his  mental  processes  (only  no  such 
man  exists)  would  say:  "My  mind  gave  a  majority  of  125 
votes  for  being  a  lawyer  over  all  other  occupations;  finan- 
cial considerations  casting  about  60  per  cent  of  the  win- 
ning vote.  The  medical  profession  came  a  fair  second,  and 
scattering  votes  were  cast  for  journalism,  teaching,  busi- 
ness and  burglary."  "Nothing  but"  is  nothing  but  nonsense. 

A  Ghostly  Conference 

THESE  are  the  times  when  unseen  presences  make 
themselves  felt  all  about  us.  Seances  are  in  session 
everywhere,  but  the  most  marvelous  of  them  is  that  held 
in  the  historic  Blackheads  Hall  at  Riga.  Here,  according 
to  the  despatches  printed  in  the  most  reliable  newspapers, 
the  representatives  of  the  Polish  Government  met  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Russian  and  Ukrainian  Governments  to 
conclude  a  peace.  The  representatives  of  the  Lithuanian 
Government,  who  are  likewise  negotiating  peace  with 
Poland,  were  also  reported  to  be  present.  The  American 
Commissioner  to  the  Baltic  States,  Captain  Young,  attend- 
ed at  the  invitation  of  the  Latvian  Government  and  sat  in 
a  box  alongside  of  the  British,  French,  Italian  and  Ger- 
man representatives. 

Now  in  the  eyes  of  our  Government  no  one  of  these  five 
Governments  except  the  Polish  is  in  existence!  Kerensky 
is  still  President  of  the  Russian  Republic  and  Boris  Bakh- 
metieff  represents  him  at  Washington.  Russia  remains 
united  as  under  the  Czar,  except  for  Poland  and  Finland. 
The  Baltic  States  have  never  seceded  and  Ukrainia  is  un- 
known. It  must  then  have  been  a  weird  experience  for 
Captain  Young  to  sit  in  that  box  at  the  invitation  of  a 
non-existent  president  and  watch  the  invisible  delegates 
and  listen  to  their  inaudible  speeches  as  they  transacted 
their  impossible  business.  His  companions  could  see  them 
all  but  he  could  not  unless  he  were  disloyal  to  his  own 
Government.  To  his  eyes  the  Poles  were  alone  in  the  great 
hall  talking  and  gesticulating  to  the  empty  air  on  the  other 
side  of  the  green  table.  But  hold,  since  Esthonia,  Latvia 
and  Lithuania,  according  to  the  Colby  note  of  August  10, 
are  not  in  existence  and  cannot  be  till  united  and  demo- 
cratic Russia  gives  her  consent,  there  can  be  no  "Ameri- 
can Commissioner  to  the  Baltic  States"  and  Captain 
Young  must  himself  be  a  spook.  Or  else  we  must  conclude 
with  Hamlet  that  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  politics. 
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Harding's  Foreign  Policy 

IN  an  address  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Senator  Harding  ex- 
pounded his  attitude  toward  the  League  of  Nations  far 
more  explicitly  and  emphatically  than  in  his  speech  of  ac- 
ceptance or  any  of  his  subsequent  addresses  on  or  off  the 
Marion  "porch."  Iowa  is  considered  a  sure 
Republican  state  and  the  candidate  has  been 
very  chary  of  his  visits  even  to  doubtful 
states,  but  he  wished  to  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion of  Senator  Cummins,  whose  railroad  pol- 
icy has  been  attacked  by  the  labor  unions. 
Senator  Harding  referred  to  his  colleague 
from  Iowa  as  "one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of 
the  present  time  and  one  of  the  most  useful 
men  in  public  life,"  and  spoke  of  the  Esch- 
Cummins  Transportation  Act  as  "the  most 
progressive  measure  and  the  most  construc- 
tive act  of  Federal  legislation  enacted  in  a 
decade."  Then  he  turned  to  foreign  policy.  He 
asserted  that  "the  Paris  League"  had  already 
been  "scrapped"  by  President  Wilson's  ob- 
stinate refusal  to  accept  the  reservations  de- 
sired by  the  Senate.  He  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  "clarifying  reservations"  proposed 
by  Governor  Cox.  He  declared: 

I  do  not  want  to  clarify  these  obligations ;  I 
want  to  turn  my  back  on  them.  It  is  not  interpre- 
tation but  rejection  that  I  am  seeking.  ...  I 
understand  the  position  of  the  Democratic  candi- 
date and  he  understands  mine.  ...  In  simple 
words,  it  is  that  he  favors  going  into  the  Paris 
League  and  I  favor  staying  out. 

This  declaration  identifies  Senator  Hard- 
ing's position  entirely  with  that  of  Senators  Johnson  and 
Borah  and  the  other  'bitter  enders."  As  long  as  the  exist- 
ing League  of  Nations  lasts,  Senator  Harding,  if  elected 
President,  will  keep  the  United  States  out  of  it  no  matter 
what  reservations  may  be  suggested  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  Senator  added,  however,  that  when  the  pres- 
ent League  had  been  thoroly  scrapped  and  abandoned  the 
United  States,  acting  alone,  would  devise  another  League 
and   that  Europe   would   be   glad   to   enter   it.    "The   world 

will  be  glad  to 
have  us  formu- 
late the  plan  and 
point  the  way." 
But  altho,  if  we 
are  to  take  his 
wording  literally, 
the  United  States 
will  devise  the 
new  League  all 
unaided  by  for- 
eign statesman- 
ship. Senator 
Harding  refused 
to  assume  the 
responsibility  o  f 
formulating  the 
plan  personally. 
This  duty  would 
fall  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

There   are   many 
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OUR  NEXT  PRESIDENT 
Will  look  something  like  this.  For 
this  is  a  composite  picture  made  by 
superimposing  photographs  of  the 
four  leading  candidates:  Harding, 
Cox,  Debs  and  Cbristensen 
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and  conflicting  opinions  among  the  people  and  among 
the  members  of  the  Senate  upon  the  subject.  These 
opinions  must  be  reconciled  and  harmonized  if  we  are  to  have 
any  international  association  for  peace  at  all  .  .  .  As  soon  as 
possible  after  my  election  I  shall  advise  with  the  best  minds  in 
the  United  States,  and  especially  I  shall  consult  in  advance  with 
the  Senate,  with  whom,  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  I  shall 
indeed  be  bound  to  counsel  and  with- 
out whose  consent  no  such  interna- 
tional association  can  be  formed. 

In  a  further  speech  at  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  Senator  Harding  eluci- 
dated with  equal  frankness  other 
features  of  his  foreign  policy.  He 
will  not  have  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles ratified  on  any  terms;  on 
the  contrary  he  would  have  Con- 
gress "pass  a  resolution  declaring 
a  state  of  formal  peace"  and  he 
would  sign  it.  The  break  with  our 
associates  in  the  Great  War  is,  ap- 
parently, to  be  complete,  for  we 
would  not  only  make  peace  outside 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  negotiated 
at  Paris  but  would  bring  home  the 
American  army  of  occupation  on 
the  Rhine  "just  as  soon  as  we  de- 
clare formal  peace."  He  even  de- 
clared that  the  American  soldiers 
in  Germany  "haven't  any  business 
there."  With  respect  to  Great  Brit- 
ain he  asserted  on  the  one  hand 
that  he  "certainly  wouldn't  haye 
the  United  States  Government  in 
any  capacity  dominated  by  Great  Britain,"  and  on  the  other 
hand  that  with  respect  to  Ireland  he  would  not  "care  to 
undertake  to  say  to  Great  Britain  what  she  must  do  any 
more  than  I  would  permit  her  to  tell  us  what  we  must  do 
in  the  Philippines."  America  and  Europe  are,  it  would 
appear,  to  go  their  several  ways  in  completest  isolation  from 
each  other.  This  new  elucidation  of  Senator  Harding's  pol- 
icy has  been  jubilantly  welcomed  by  one  wing  of  the  Re- 
publican party  and  received  in  consternation  by  the  other. 

Parsons  Bolts  G.  O.  P. 

LIEUTENANT  Colonel  Herbert  Parsons,  former  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  County  Committee  in  New 
York,  has  announced  that  he  cannot  support  Senator 
Harding's  recent  stand  on  the  League  of  Nations  issue. 
This  announcement  created  a  nation-wide  stir,  for  while 
it  is  true  that  many  pro- League  Republicans,  including  men 
and  women  of  prominence  in  various  walks  of  life,  had 
declared  for  the  Democratic  ticket  as  the  only  way  tq  secure 
ratification  of  the  Covenant,  the  ranks  of  professional  poli- 
tics and  the  "organization"  had  hitherto  held  firm.  It  was 
a  new  thing  to  find  a  veteran  party  leader  placing  principle 
above  party  fealty.  Mr.  Parsons  said  in  part: 

The  League  of  Nations  offers  the  one  practical  opportunity 
for  this  generation  to  unite  the  nations  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
war  and  effect  disarmament.  Democracies  only  make  striking 
changes  under  the  stress  of  great  emotions.  It  was  while  fresh 
with  the  recollection  of  the  millions  of  lives  lost,  the  terrible 
suffering  endured  and  the  billions  of  property  destroyed  that  the 
people  of  the  world  would,  if  at  all,  rouse  themselves  to  an 
arrangement  designed  to  prevent  repetition  of  such  a  horror. 
The  fainter  the  recollection  became,  the  less  was  the  likelihood 
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of  action.  We  are  told  that  the  American  people  are  tired  of  the 
League.  They  will  be  more  tired  of  it  after  March  4.  Less  will 
be  possible  then  than  now. 

Harding's  expressions  scattiMcd  thru  his  si)eeches  about  an 
association  of  nations,  an  anuMuied  I-eague  and  preserving  what 
is  good  in  the  treaty — expressions  plainly  designed  to  secure 
the  votes  of  pro-League  Uepublicans,  but  intermingled  with  ex- 
pressions equally  designed  to  give  comfort  to  those  who  wish  the 
League  scrapped — have  induced  numy  distinguished  Republicans, 
who  desire  to  see  the  United  States  enter  the  League,  to  support 
Harding.  They  are  being  deceived.  Harding  will  not  accomplish 
anything  constrvictive.  All  his  talk  is  mush. 

He  says  he  has  no  international  program  and  that  it  is  folly 
to  be  specific.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  of  its  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  has  thus  had  before  him  the  Treaty 
and  the  League  for  over  a  year,  and  he  now  says  that  he  does 
not  know  what  should  be  done.  He  never  will  know.  He  is  nega- 
tive and  sentimental.  On  one  point  he  is  definite:  He  is  not  for 
what,  after  a  year's  consideration,  he  voted  for  in  the  Senate, 
the  League  with  the  Lodge  reservations,  altho  this  is  the  solution 
which  would  come  nearest  to  satisfying  American  aspirations  and 
is  substantially  what  will  work  out  by  the  election  of  Cox. 

Spencer  Versus  Wilson 

SENATOR  Spencer  of  Missouri  has  been  nominated  for 
the  Ananias  Club  by  President  Wilson.  The  Senator 
claimed  that  in  a  secret  session  of  the  Paris  Peace  Confer- 
ence President  Wilson  had  pledged  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  Serbia  and  Rumania  that  American  military 
aid  would  be  sent  if  those  countries  should  ever  be  endan- 
gered by  a  foreign  foe.  Secretary  Tumulty  denied  that 
such  assurances  had  been  given,  but  Senator  Spencer  ques- 
tioned  Tumulty's   authority.    Then    Wilson    wrote   directly: 

I  wish  to  state  that  your  statement  was  called  to  my  attention 
by  Mr.  Tumulty,  and  that  I  requested  him  to  issue  the  denial  to 
which  you  refer.  I  reiterate  the  denial.  The  statement  you 
made  was  false. 

Senator  Reed  of  Missouri  supported  his  colleague's  as- 
sertion. Various  journalists  have  given,  in  slightly  varying 
form,  President  Wilson's  assurances  to  the  representative 
of  Rumania  in  the  plenary  session  of  May  31,  1919.  As  the 
meeting  was  secret,  no  one  outside  of  official  circles  has  the 
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THE  AMERICAN  LEGION'S  NEW  COMMANDER 
Soldier,  sailor,  business  man — Colonel  Frederick  W.  Calbraith 
has  won  distinction  as  all  three  in  turn.  He  started  his  career 
on  the  sea;  he  left  it  to  please  his  mother  and  went  into  business, 
becoming  eventually  treasurer  of  the  Western  Paper  Goods  Com- 
pany and  international  vice-president  of  the  Rotary  Club.  He 
foresaw  the  war  before  most  men  and  held  a  commission  in  the 
Ohio  National  Guard  for  years.  He  led  the  147th  Infantry  thru 
the  Meuse-Argonne  fighting  in  France,  was  wounded  there,  and 
awarded  the  D.  S.  C.  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre  with  palm.  Since 
the  war  he  has  been  commander  of  the  American  Legion  in  his 
state — Ohio — and  he  built  up  its  membership  there  from  16,000 
to  44,000.  As  national  leader  of  the  Legion  he  is  going  to  work 
first  for  the  interests   of  the   disabled   soldiers 


exact  text.  But  Mr.  Fred 
Carlson  of  Chicago,  of- 
ficial American  stenogra- 
l)hcr,  has  forwarded  to 
Washington  his  version  of 
the  words  of  President 
Wilson  and  this  has  been 
given  to  the  press  as  a 
more  accurate  report  than 
the  English  retransla- 
tion  of  a  French  transla- 
tion of  President  Wilson's 
speech  on  which  Senator 
Spencer  appears  to  have 
relied. 

The  truth  of  the  matter 
semes  to  be  this:  Premier 
Bratiano  of  Rumania  and 
several  other  representa- 
tives of  small  states  ex- 
pressed some  resentment 
at  certain  features  of  the 
peace  settlement.  The  Ru- 
manians particularly  ob- 
jected to  placing  the 
rights  of  national  minori- 
ties within  the  country 
under  international  guar- 
antees. President  Wilson 
arose  to  pour  some  oil  on 
the  troubled  waters  of  the 
Conference.  He  reminded 
the  little  nations  of  east- 
ern Europe  that  they  owed 
their    independence,    their 
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HE'S    STII.I.    FROM     MISSOl  lU 

Senator  Spencer,  of  Missouri, 
started  a  considerable  contro- 
versy when  he  charged  in  a  cam- 
paign speech  that  President 
Wilson  had  promised  Serbia  and 
Rumania  the  aid  of  the  Ameri- 
can fleet  and  army  if  the  integ- 
rity of  their  territory  was  threat- 
ened. The  President  denied  the 
truth  of  the  statement  and  offered 
to  leave  the  issue  of  liis  veracity 
to  be  decided  by  the  voters,  who 
are   from   Missouri,  too 


security  and  the  enlargement  of  their  territories  to  the 
good  will  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  pointed 
out  that,  since  their  territorial  integrity  was  guaranteed 
by  the  military  forces  of  those  Powers  under  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  these  Powers  had  a  right  to  see 
that  the  territorial  settlement  and  the  position  of  minority 
nationalities  in  the  newly  acquired  areas  were  such  as  to 
promote  peace  and  not  war  in  the  future.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, commit  the  United  States  specifically  to  any  under- 
taking not  already  agreed  to  in  the  League  of  Nations  Cov- 
enant itself;  still  less  did  he  enter  into  any  "secret  treaty" 
or  other  special  agreement  with  Rumania  and  Serbia. 

The  German- Amen  can  Bridge 

THE  agreement  between  the  American  Ship  and  Com- 
merce Corporation,  of  which  W.  A.  Harriman  is  presi- 
dent, and  the  Hamburg-American  line  for  the  revival  of 
the  carrying  trade  between  Germany  and  the  United  States 
has  provoked  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  It  has  been  charged 
that  the  agreement  was  unduly  favorable  to  the  German 
interests  and  was  in  fact  camouflage  for  the  revival  of 
German  mercantile  sea-power.  Mr.  Clegg,  vice-president 
of  the  Kerr  Steamship  Company,  commented: 

The  fundamental  principle  of  equal  participation  is  just  only 
after  contributions  and  sacrifices  are  equal.  It  would  be  bad 
enough  if  the  Hamburg-American  Line  contributed  nothing  yet 
secured  equality,  but,  as  the  operating  agreement  is  at  present 
drawn,  the  Americans  contribute  everything  and  are  repeatedly 
and  consistently  penalized.  ...  If  Shipping  Board  steamers 
are  operated  under  this  contract  the  loss  to  the  taxpayer  will  be 
enormous  with  no  compensating  benefit  such  as  building  up  the 
carrying  trade  for  the  future.  If  the  provisions  of  the  Jones 
Bill  are  enforced,  an  American  marine  can  be  sustained  without 
an  alliance  of  this  one-sided  character. 

On  the  other  hand.  Admiral  Benson,  chairman  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  declared  that  while  the  Board  had  not 
yet  passed  on  the  terms  of  the  Harriman  shipping  contract: 
"I  have  given  it  my  personal  approval  as  chairman,  and 
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believe  that  it  is  the  greatest  thing  that  can  be  done  to 
establish  the  American  merchant  marine."  Mr.  Harriman 
denied  that  the  agreement  was  one-sided  or  sacrificed 
American  to  German  interests: 

The  American  company  pays  no  money  to  the  Hamburg  line 
except  for  service  actually  rendered  to  the  American  company 
by  the  Hamburg  line. 

The  contract  gives  to  the  American  company  the  use  of  the 
facilities,  experience  and  established  trade  routes  of  the  Ham- 
burg-American Line.  During  the  twenty  years  of  the  contract 
the  American  company  has  complete  control  of  all  activities  of 
the  Hamburg  Line  in  the  United  States.  The  contract  gives  the 
American  company  the  right  to  participate  in  50  per  cent  of  all 
business  originated  in  Hamburg  by  the  most  important  shipping 
agent  in  Germany.  Without  this  contract  the  American  company 
would  have  no  right  whatever  to  participate  in  that  business. 

The   American   company   assumes   but   one  definite   obligation, 
namely,    to   act   as   agent   in    American    ports    for    the    Hamburg 
Line.   In   all  other  respects  the  Ameri- 
can  company   shall  put  its   money  and 
effort   only   in   directions   which   appear 
to  it  to  be  profitable. 


•KEEP    CALIFORNIA 
■WHITE" 

The  implication  of 
this  campaign  slogan 
by  which  Senator  Phe- 
lan  is  seeking  re- 
election from  Cali- 
fornia is  justified  by 
prejudice  rather  than 
by  facts.  Japanese  and 
Americans  get  along 
amicably  on  our  West- 
em  coast  except  when 
the  professional  agi- 
tators stir  up  trouble. 
As  some  one  phrased 
it,  "It's  not  the  Yellow 
Peril  we  need  fear, 
but  the  Yellow  Jour- 
nalism Peril" 


Night   Riders 
Once  More 
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Going  about  it  in  just  the   ri 
one! 


A  few  years  ago  the  tobacco 
growers  of  the  South  combined 
to  fight  low  prices.  A  few  of  the 
wilder  spirits  threatened  personal 
violence  and  destruction  of  property 
against  those  who  sold  their  tobacco 
at  an  unreasonably  low  rate.  As 
their  reign  of  terror  involved  the  aid 
of  friendly  darkness  these  terrorists 
took  the  name  of  "night  riders." 
Now  the  night  riders  are  abroad 
once  more,  but  this  time  to  keep  up 
the  price  of  cotton. 

Their  method  is  to  post  notices  on 
the  ginneries  warning  the  owners 
that  no  cotton  must  be  ginned  at  less 
than  forty  cents  a  pound.  A  box  of 
matches  is  sometimes  left  with  the 
notice  as  a  silent  threat  of  destruction  by  fire.  Mercan- 
tile establishments  selling  raw  cotton  wholesale  have 
also  been  ordered  to  close  their  doors  while  prices  remained 
low.  In  a  few  instances  ginneries  and  stores  which  dis- 
regarded the  warnings  of  the  night  riders  have  been  burned 
and  others  have  had  to  be  protected  by  armed  guards.  The 
Governors  of  the  cotton  states  have  offered  rewards  for 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  night  riders.  Rumors  are 
spreading  among  the  negroes  that  under  cover  of  the  night 
riding  movement  of  the  cotton  farmers  the  Klu  Klux  Klan 
is  being  reorganized  with  political  as  well  as  economic 
motives. 

Uncle  Sam's  Bovs  and  Girls 

THE  Census  Bureau  has  at  last  completed  its  general 
count  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  exclusive 
of  outlying  possessions.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
continental  United  States  is  105,683,108.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  13,710,842  or  14.9  per  cent,  since  1910.  This  in- 
crease is  less  in  absolute  numbers  than  that  from  1900  to 
1910  and  less  proportionally  than  in  any  previous  decade. 
This  falling  off  in  the  rate  of  increase  is  due  almost  wholly 
to  the  cessation  of  immigration  from  Europe  after  the 
Great  War  broke  out;  minor  factors  are  the  general  down- 
ward tendency  of  the  birth  rate,  the  loss  of  American  lives 
in  the  Great  War,  and  the  heavy  death  rate  during  the 
great  influenza  epidemic. 

For  the  first  time  in  American  history  more  than  half 
the  population  is  living  in  urban  territory;  54,816,209  per- 
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sons  are  resident  in  incorporated 
places  of  at  least  2500  inhabitants; 
50,866,899  in  small  villages  or  rural 
districts.  The  number  of  farms  has 
increased  by  only  1.5  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  decade  and,  while  there  has 
been  some  increase  in  the  population 
of  the  small  villages,  the  population 
of  the  open  country  shows  an  actual 
decrease.  One  does  not  have  to  seek 
far  for  an  explanation  of  the  high 
cost  of  foodstuffs.  The  manufacture 
of  munitions  during  the  war  acceler- 
ated the  citj'W'ard  movement. 

Keeping  the  Lid 
on  Mexico 


jht  way  to   start 
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HE  Mexican  Government  is  in 
the  position  of  a  cook  whose 
dishes  are  all  coming  to  a  boil  at 
once.  No  sooner  is  one  outbreak  attended  to  than  another 
demands  instant  action  while  a  third  starts  to  simmer  in 
the  distance.  Fortunately  President  De  la  Huerta  and 
President-elect  Obregon  and  Minister  of  War  Calles  have 
been  able  to  cope  with  each  difficulty  as  it  has  arisen, 
tho  not  to  attain  that  stable  peace  which  prevents  new  re- 
bellions from  breaking  forth.  The  bandit  leaders  Villa  and 
Zamora  have  retired  to  private  life;  the  rebellion  in  Lower 
California  has  come  to  an  end;  the  military  authorities 
have  ordered  the  arrest  of  Rodolfo  Herrero,  who  fled  to  es- 
cape the  accusation  of  having  murdered  the  late  President 
Carranza;  General  Felix  Diaz  has  recently  surrendered 
after  five  years  of  continuous  revolutionary  activity;  po- 
litical strife  in  the  local  governments  of  the  states  of 
Michoacan  and  Aguas  Calientes  has  been  moderated  by  a 
policy  of  watchful  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
authorities.  Tbese  are  no  mean  achievements  for  a  few 
weeks  of  resolute  administration,  but  it  must  be  dis- 
heartening to  govern  a  country  where  a  new  crisis  must 
be  faced  each  week. 

The  latest  outbreak  was  in  Mexico  City  itself  and  bears 
the  brand  of  "Bolshe%nsm."  On  September  26  a  number  of 
radical  workingmen  gathered  under  the  red  and  black  ban- 
ners of  the  communist  party,  cheered  the  Russian  and 
Italian  revolutions,  listened  to  incendiary  speeches  and  in- 
vaded the  balconies  of  the  National  Palace.  The  Govern- 
ment did  not  interfere  with  the  demonstration  but  an- 
nounced later  that  such  lawless  conduct  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  the  future. 

Apart  from  the  ever-present  danger  of  a  new  revolution- 
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ary  movement  the  Mexican  (Jovernmont  seems 
secure.  Obregon  has  thus  far  worked  in  har- 
mony with  President  De  la  Huerta  and  his  par- 
tizans  control  a  majority  in  both  branches  of 
the  national  congress.  Some  legalists  have  con- 
tested the  legality  of  Obregon's  election  to  the 
Presidency  on  the  ground  that  he  had  taken  part 
in  the  revolutionary  movement  which  overthrew 
Carranza  and  was  thus,  untler  the  Mexican  con- 
stitution, ineligible  for  office.  But  none  of  these 
critics  have  the  power  to  make  their  constitu- 
tional theory,  whether  sound  or  not,  practically 
effective.  It  is  a  drawback  to  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment that  the  United  States  has  not  granted 
it  full  recognition,  but  the  main  obstacle  to 
recognition  appears  to  be  the  attempt  of  the 
Mexican  authorities  to  carry  into  effect  the 
Carranza  laws  respecting  alien  ownership  of  oil 
lands.  The  American  Government  has  regarded 
some  features  of  the  oil  law^s  as  confiscatory 
of  American  property  rights.  If  a  compromize 
can  be  reached  on  this  point  it  is  probable  that 
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Just  when  your  favorite  fruit  is  right! 


the  Mexican  Government  will  be  recognized  as  there  is 
no  question  of  its  de  facto  authority  thruout  the  greater 
part  of  the  country. 

Even  if  the  Obregon  Government  becomes  as  thoroly 
established  as  the  old  regime  of  Porfirio  Diaz,  the  long 
years  of  revolution  will  leave  many  an  embarrassing  legacy. 
Over  ten  thousand  claims  for  damages  have  been  filed, 
principally  by  Mexicans,  for  losses  sustained  during  the 
ten  years  of  disturbance.  The  Fall  committee  in  the  United 
States  Senate  estimated  American  property  losses  at  over 
$500,000,000  and  placed  the  number  of  American  citizens 
in  Mexico  or  on  the  border  killed  during  the  last  decade 
at  784. 

China  and  Russia 

THE  Soviet  Government  has  accomplished  a  clever  diplo- 
matic stroke  in  offering  to  renounce  all  the  concessions 
and   special   privileges   that   imperial    Russia    had    wrested 

from  the  Chinese. 
The  acceptance  of 
this  offer  by 
China  has  put 
the  other  powers, 
especially  Japan, 
in  an  embarras- 
sing position.  If 
they  fail  to  fol- 
low  suit  the 
Chinese  will  be 
more  favorably 
inclined  toward 
Bolshevism. 

In  the  famous 
Colby  note  of 
August  10  our 
Government  took 
the  ground  that 
the  Soviets  hav- 
ing  illegally 
usurped  power  in 
Russia,  had  no 
right  to  dispose 
of  any  of  the  ter- 
ritory or  privi- 
leges of  the  old 
empire.  Our  Sec- 
retary of  State 
called  upon  the 
European  powers 


to  take  the  same  stand  and 
to  join  us  in  a  guarantee 
to  preserve  intact  for  some 
future  democratic  govern- 
ment of  Russia  all  the 
rights  of  the  old  regime. 

But  among  the  rights 
renounced  by  Russia  is 
the  continued  payment  by 
China  of  the  Boxer  in- 
demnity, which  amounts 
to  about  $3,325,000  a  year. 
This  was  the  indemnity 
which  China  was  forced 
to  pay  for  the  murder  of 
foreign  residents  and  de- 
struction of  their  property 
by  the  Boxers  in  1900. 
The  amount  levied  upon 
China  was  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  the  actual  damage 
done,     for     some     of     the 


Mrs.  C.  B.  Hamilton,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
who  is  running  for  State  Senator,  is  the 
only  woman  candidate  on  the  Republican 
etafe  ticket  of  Michigan  this  fall.  She  won 
her  nomination  after  a  hotly  contested 
campaign  against  the  standpat  politicians 
who  either  feared  or  resented  the  idea  of 
giving  the  voters  a  chance  to  elect  a  promi- 
nent suffragist  and  civic  welfare  worker, 
and  a  woman,  at  that! 


powers,  especially  Germany,  intended  to  make  the  payment 
punitive  rather  than  restitutive.  The  United  States  after 
satisfying  the  claims  of  its  nationals  remitted  the  rest  to 
China  and  it  is  being  spent  in  educating  Chinese  students 
in  America. 

But  since  our  Government  has  renounced  part  of  its 
share  of  the  Boxer  indemnity  it  cannot  with  propriety 
object  to  Russia's  renouncing  all  of  hers.  It  would  look 
rather  peculiar  for  the  United  States  to  intervene  and 
to  compel  China  to  pay  what  Russia  now  refuses  to  re- 
ceive. 

Ever  since  the  Czar's  overthrow  the  Chinese  Government 
has  been  paying  the  Russian  share  of  the  Boxer  fund  to 
Prince  Kandacheff,  who  had  been  appointed  Russian  Min- 
ister to  Peking  by  Kerensky.  Of  course  none  of  this  money 
has  reached  Russia  but  it  has  been  used  to  support  not  only 
the  Russian  minister  in  Peking  but  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative elsewhere,  including  the  United  States.  Altho  the 
Soviet  has  been  the  only  real  power  in  Russia  for  nearly 
three  years,  it  has  never  been  recognized  as  a  de  facto 
government  by  the  United  States  which  holds  that  Keren- 
sky  is  still  in  power  and  treats  his  appointee,  Boris  Bakh- 
metieff,  as  the  Russian  Ambassador  to  this  country. 

But  the  Chinese  Government  deprives  all  these  absentee 
officials  of  support  when  on  September  23  it  issued  its  man- 
date declaring  that: 

As  the  Russian  Minister  to  China  and  all  the  Consuls  now 
in  the  territory  of  the  Republic  are  no  longer  in  a  position  to 
represent  their  country,  the  treatment  which  has  heretofore 
been  accorded  them  as  diplomatic  and  Consular  oflicers  is  hereby 
suspended.  However,  inasmuch  as  this  nation  remains  as  friendly 
to  the  Russian  people  as  before,  it  is  but  proper  that  the  lives 
and  property  of  all  these  Russians  now  peacefully  residing  in 
this  country  shall  be  as  fully  protected  as  heretofore. 

As  to  the  internal  political  trouble  in  Russia,  we  still  main- 
tain our  neutrality,  and  will  act  in  accord  with  the  allied  and 
associated  powers. 

The  American  Government  has  instructed  Minister  Crane 
to  inquire  into  the  action  of  China  and  has  opened  negotia- 
tions with  other  powers  looking  to  concerted  action  in  op- 
position to  such  a  course.  It  is  proposed  to  protect  Russian 
interests  by  an  international  receivership. 

The  Soviet  Government  also  restores  to  China  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railroad  which  forms  the  short  cut  of  the  Siberian 
line  thru  Manchuria  to  Vladivostok.  This  road  is  now  held 
by  the  Japanese  who  regard  it  as  essential  to  maintain  com- 
munications with  their  troops  in  Siberia.  The  Russian  tea 
houses  at  Hankow  are  ceded  to  China. 

The  Russian  note  says  further: 

The  Soviet  Government  restores  to  China  without  any  com- 
pensation whatsoever  the  mining,  forest  and  all  other  privilege 
concessions  of  which  China  was  robbed   by   the   Government  of 
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the  Czar,  the  Government  of  Kerensky,  of  the  brigands  Horvath, 
Semenoff,  Kolchak  and  Russian  generals  and  capitalists. 

The  Chinese  Government  is  preparing  to  take  possession 
of  the  Russian  railroad,  mining  and  forest  concessions  but 
if  this  is  attempted  it  will  bring  about  a  conflict  with  Japan 
and  other  powers. 

Another  embarrassing  feature  of  the  affair  is  the  relin- 
quishment by  Soviet  Russia  of  the  rights  of  extra-terri- 
toriality  for  her  nationals.  All  foreign  nations  in  China 
maintain  their  own  consular  courts  where  alone  cases  in- 
volving their  own  nationals  may  be  tried.  The  reason  for 
this  was  that  the  Chinese  courts  were  corrupt  and  cruel 
and  could  not  be  trusted  to  deal  justly  with  foreigners. 
The  same  system  of  the  exemption  of  foreigners  from 
native  laws  and  judges  formerly  prevailed  in  Japan,  Tur- 
key and  Egypt.  But  it  has  been  abolished  in  all  these  coun- 
tries and  the  Chinese  Republic  is  naturally  anxious  to 
receive  the  same  recognition  of  its  status  as  a  civilized 
state.  The  United  States  and  the  European  powers  are  not 
yet  ready  to  follow  the  example  of  Soviet  Russia,  yet  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  they  can  prevent  China  from  taking  this 
opportunity  to  recover  her  property  and  privileges. 

Poles  Seize  Vilna 

WHILE  the  Polish  delegates  were  parleying  over  peace 
terms  with  the  Lithuanians  at  Suwalki  and  with 
the  Russians  at  Riga  the  Polish  General  Zellgouski  took 
possession  of  the  Lithuanian  capital,  Vilna,  and  set  up  an 
independent  government.  His  action  is  apparently  insti- 
gated by  the  success  of  d'Annunzio,  who  with  a  body  of 
Italian  troops  seized  the  city  of  Fiume  after  it  had  been 
refused  to  Italy.  Vilna  is  well  inside  the  ethnic  frontier  and 
was  conceded  to  the  Lithuanians  by  Soviet  Russia  in  the 
recent  treaty. 

The  "Central  Lithuanian  Government"  which  has  been 
set  up  by  the  mutineers  of  Vilna  is  headed  by  the  Polish 
Nationalist  leader,  Abramowicz.  A  proclamation  of  the 
new  government  claims  control  over  all  of  the  territory 
north  of  Niemen  river,  including  the  cities  of  Grodno  and 
Lida,  recently  captured  by  the  Poles  from  the  Russians. 
Another  proclamation  promises  the  prompt  convocation  of 
a  Diet. 

Ostensibly  General  Zellgouski  is  acting  without  author- 
ity from  the  Polish  Government  and  he  and  his  chief  of 
staff  sent  their  resignations  to  the  Polish  army  headquar- 
ters by  telephone  before  establishing  their  provisional 
Government    at     Vilna.     The     commander-in-chief    of    the 


Polish  northern  army,  General  Sikorski,  has  pubHcly  dis- 
avowed the  seizure  of  Vilna.  But  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Polish  Diet  at  Warsaw  has  passed  a  resolu- 
tion favoring  the  annexation  of  Vilna  to  Poland.  The  an- 
nexation movement  finds  support  among  the  Polish  land- 
lords of  the  district  in  question,  but  the  peasantry  is  large- 
ly Lithuanian.  The  importance  of  the  strip  from  Grodno 
to  Vilna  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  separates  Lithuania  from 
Soviet  Russia,  which  the  Poles  are  very  anxious  to  ac- 
complish. 

At  the  Paris  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  recently  Paderewski,  the  Polish  delegate,  and 
Woldemar,  the  Lithuanian  delegate,  agreed  to  leave  the 
question  of  the  boundary  between  their  countries  to  a 
conference  of  the  contestants  to  be  held  at  Suwalki  under 
the  auspices  of  the  League.  The  Lithuanian  Government 
has  now  protested  to  the  League  against  this  violation  of 
the  armistice  by  the  Poles  "under  the  treacherous  pretense 
of  a  mutiny"  and  Leon  Bourgeois,  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Council  of  the  League,  has  ordered 
an  investigation  of  the  occupation  of  Vilna. 

It  was  at  Vilna  that  the  recognized  Lithuanian  Govern- 
ment was  organized  when  the  Russian  revolution  first  gave 
the  Lithuanians  a  chance  for  freedom,  but  later  the  Poles 
took  Vilna  and  the  Lithuanian  Government  had  to  remove 
to  Kovno,  sixty  miles  west.  Last  August  the  Bolsheviki 
drove  the  Poles  out  of  Vilna  and  restored  it  to  the  Lithu- 
anians. 

Lithuania  has  been  recognized  as  a  de  facto  Government 
by  all  the  Powers  except  the  United  States.  Our  Govern- 
ment took  the  ground  in  the  Colby  note  of  August  10  that 
Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  states  had  no  right  to  claim 
independence  until  after  the  Soviet  Government  was  over- 
thrown and  Russia  restored  in  her  entirety.  But  since  the 
League  of  Nations  has  not  only  recognized  Lithuania  but 
has  become  its  protector  against  Polish  encroachments  we 
have  the  curious  spectacle  of  President  Wilson  acting  in 
opposition  to  the  League  of  Nations  on  this  question. 

Polish  Russian  Truce 

AN  armistice  has  been  arranged  between  the  Polish 
and  Russian  representatives  at  the  Riga  conference. 
A  provisional  boundary  line  has  been  drawn  from  Drissa 
on  the  Dvina  river  at  the  north  to  Kamenets-Podolsk  on 
the  Dniester  river  at  the  south.  This  gives  Poland  consider- 
ably more  territory  than  was  allowed  her  by  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Council  on  December  9,  1919.  The  strip  of 
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Reprisals  for  the  murder  of  District  Inspector  Burke,  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Cloiistahulary,  reduced  to  ruins  recently  a  large  part 
of  tlie  famous  Irisli  seasi<le  town  of  Balbri|jgan.  This  wrecked 
public  house  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  punishment  meted  to  Sinn 
Feiners  tliruout  the  town 

territory  between  Grodno  and  Vilna  that  is  claimed  by 
Lithuania,  but  held  by  Polish  troops,  lies  to  the  west  of  the 
new  line  and  it  is  provided  in  the  armistice  that  Lithuania 
and  Poland  shall  settle  their  ownership  between  them- 
selves. During  the  armistice  and  until  peace  is  concluded 
both  armies  shall  keep  fifteen  versts  (ten  miles)  away 
fiom  the  boundary  line. 

The  armistice  comes  into  effect  on  October  18  and  will 
run  for  twenty-five  days,  tho  either  party  may  revoke  it 
on  forty-eight  hours'  notice.  If  it  is  not  broken  for  twenty- 
five  days  it  will  continue  in  effect  automatically  for  an  in- 
definite time,  but  may  be  broken  on  ten  days'  notice.  The 
armistice  must  be  ratified  within  fifteen  days.  The  docu- 
ment is  written  in  the  three  languages,  Russian,  Polish 
and  Ukrainian,  all  versions  equally  t^alid. 

The  peace  treaty  will  secure  the  rights  of  minorities  and 
allow  free  choice  of  Polish  or  Russian  citizenship.  Indemni- 
ties for  war  losses  and  damage  are  reciprocally  renounced. 
Removable  state  property  of  economic  and  cultural  im- 
portance such  as  libraries,  art  collections  and  memorials 
shall  be  returned  on  both  sides.  Poland  is  to  have  the  right 
of  transit  thru  Russia  and  Ukrainia  and  vice  versa. 

Both  contracting  parties  assure  each  other  complete  respect 
for  their  state  of  sovereignty  and  agree  to  refrain  from  any  kind 
of  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  other.  Moreover, 
both  agree  to  include  in  the  treaty  obligations  neither  to  create 
or  support  organizations  which  have  for  their  purpose  an  armed 
struggle  against  the  other  contracting  party,  nor  to  seek  the 
destruction  of  the  existing  state  and  social  order  of  the  other 
side — meaning  an  attempt  against  territorial  integrity,  as  well  as 
the  organization  assuming  the  role  of  the  government  of  the 
other  side. 

This  means  on  one  hand  that  Poland  shall  cease  to  be 
used  as  a  base  for  military  operations  against  Soviet 
Russia  and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  Bolsheviki  shall 
cease  their  efforts  to  start  a  Soviet  movement  in  Poland. 

The  ceremony  of  the  signature  took  place  in  the  historic 
Hall  of  the  Black  Head  Knights  at  Riga  on  the  evening  of 
October  12.  The  room  was  crowded  with  the  two  hundred 
spectators,  including  Lettish  officials  and  the  entire  diplo- 
matic corps.  The  Soviet  delegation  entered  the  hall  first 
and  took  seats  on  one  side  of  the  long  table.  When  the 
Poles  entered  the  Bolsheviki  rose  to  greet  them  and  the 
two  chairmen  shook  hands  across  the  table.  Then  the  Rus- 
sian version  was  read  by  Joffe,  the  Polish  by  Dombski  and 
the  Ukrainian  by  Manuilski,  a  tedious  proceeding  since 
there  are  about  thirty  articles  in  the  document. 

A  treaty  of  peace  between  Soviet  Russia  and  Finland 
was  signed  at  Dorpat  on  October  6.  Peace  had  previously 
been  concluded  with  Esthonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  so  if 
the    Polish    armistice    is    followed    by    a    permanent    treaty 


Soviet    Russia    will    have   made    peace    with    all    five   of   the 
Baltic   States. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Soviet  Government  has  made  peace 
overtures  to  Baron  Wrangel,  who  has  been  invading  the 
Ukraine  from  the  Crimea.  He  is  now  making  desperate  ef- 
forts to  gain  Odessa  and  the  whole  Black  Sea  coast  before 
the  peace  with  Poland  enables  the  Soviet  to  turn  its  forces 
against  him.  He  is  being  aided  by  anti-Bolshevik  risings 
in  the  Ukraine.  The  Bolsheviki  are  said  to  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  Kiev,  the  Ukrainian  capital,  and  from 
Nikolaiev  on  the  Bug  river.  Kiev  has  changed  hands  half 
a  dozen  times  during  the  revolution.  The  loss  of  Nikolaiev 
breaks  the  railroad  connection  between  Moscow  and  Odessa. 

Lloyd  George  on  Ireland 

THE  British  Premier  in  a  speech  to  his  constituents  at 
Carnarvon,  Wales,  on  October  9,  laid  down  the  law 
on  the  Irish  cjuestion  in  his  usual  trenchant  fashion.  He 
said  that  280  policemen  had  been  shot  in  Ireland  during 
the  past  year  and  109  of  them  killed.  The  police  are  in 
uniform;  their  assailants  are  civilians,  undistinguishable 
from  others  until  they  shoot.  This  is  not  war  but  murder. 
The  Sinn  Fein  leaders  do  not  say  a  word  in  condemnation 
of  such  crimes.  The  people  refuse  to  give  information 
against  the  criminals  either  because  they  sympathize  with 
them  or  because  they  fear  they  will  be  murdered  if  they  do. 
Even  if  you  cut  Ireland  adrift  and  let  an  independent 
republic  be  set  up  that  will  not  satisfy  the  Irish.  Ulster 
will  not  have  it.  "While  we  are  trying  to  restore  peace  to 
the  world  we  do  not  want  to  negotiate  for  civil  war  at  our 
own  door."  There  could  not  be  an  independent  republic  in 
Ireland  any  more  than  we  could  have  one  here  in  Wales. 

The  Southern  States  of  America  had  just  as  good  a  right  to 
set  up  an  independent  republic  as  Ireland,  Wales  or"  Scotland. 
They  were  a  distinct  community.  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  they 
should  have  been  allowed  to  do  so  at  that  time.  History  now 
shows  that  Abrahiim  Lincoln  was  absolutely  right  in  saying 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  right  which  even  a  sei)arate  community 
has  to  tear  up  a  large  combination  which  has  been  working  to- 
gether for  the  common  ends.  That  is  the  limit  in  Ireland. 


fc)  liiystiirt:   I'/rir 

WINNER     OF     THE     INTEHNATIO.N  AI.     AIR     RACE 

The  French  aviator,  Lecointe,  flying  over  his  own  country,  won 
the  Gordon  Bennett  Aerial  Cup  race  this  fall,  the  first  interna- 
tional air  race.  The  American  contestant,  Schroeder,  met  an  acci- 
dent in  landing  before  the  race  was  flown 

If  Ireland  has  Dominion  Home  Rule  as  Mr.  Asquith  ad- 
vises. Great  Britain  will  have  to  keep  a  large  standing  army 
recruited  by  conscription.  Ireland  was  our  worry  during 
the  war  tho  we  did  not  say  much  about  it.  Every  Irish 
representative  in  Parliament  approved  of  the  war  at  the 
start  but  the  Irish  are  a  changeable  people. 

In  1916  they  were  shooting  down  in  the  streets  of  Dublin 
British  soldiers,  many  of  them  not  recovered  from  wounds  re- 
ceived in  the  war.  In  1917  and  1918  they  were  conspiring  with 
(xerman  submarines,  and  we  discovered  dociiments  in  the  pockets 
of  men  who  were  arrested  in  1918  showing  that  they  were  pre- 
Iiared  within  two  months  of  a  German  offensive  that  they  knew 
of  to  raise  a  huge  force  in  Ireland  to  stab  Britain  in  the  back 
when  it  was  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  for  the  freedom 
of  the  world.  What  a  chance  you  are  asked  to  take  to  trust  the 
destinies  of  Britain  and  the  empire  to  a  people  who  are  apt  to 
get  fits  of  passion  that  sweej)  away  all  reason  and  make  them 
swing  violently  from  one  extreme  to  another  in  the  middle  of 
a  great  conflict. 


A    Little 
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From  Wing  to  Paddle 


"From  Wing  to  Paddle"  might  be 
the  title  of  the  interesting  transition 
by  evolution  v/hich  time  has  wrought 
in  the  structure  of  the  fore-limb  of 
such  vertebrates  as  birds,  fishes  and 
reptiles.  It  is  assumed  that  the  an- 
cestry of,  for  instance,  the  penguin 
had  to  pass  thru  a  long  series  of 
fore-limb  modifications  before  the 
flipper-like  wing  of  the  penguin  was 
developed.  Thru  an  examination  of  ex- 
plained specimens  of  white  bones 
mounted  against  a  black  background, 
the  modifications  in  shape,  area  and 
structure  of  various  types  of  fore- 
limbs,  conforming  with  their  special 
functions,  may  be  demonstrated.  The 
transformation  is  of  course  brought 
about  thru  various  adaptations  of  mus- 
cles and  outer  coverings  as  well  as 
skeletal  modifications. 

To  be  adapted  to  flying  a  limb  must 
be  light  and  at  the  same  time  strong 
enough  to  support  a  large  surface  of 
membrane  or  feathers  spread  for 
flight.  For  this  reason  such  wing-bones 
are  hollow,  slender  and  strong. 


For  swimming,  a  limb  must  be  strong 
and  it  must  furnish  adequate  support 
within  the  space  of  a  comparative- 
ly narrow  paddle,  so  the  bones  are 
solid,  stout  and  short.  The  degenera- 
tion of  the  wing  may  be 
traced  downward  from  the 
classes  of  birds  that  fly  high, 
soar  and  remain  on  the  wing  for 
extended  periods,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  vulture  or  eagle  and 
hawk,  to  the  birds  that  fly  rap- 
idly and  soar  but  little,  as  the 
swallow,  or  to  birds  that  fly 
heavily  and  do  not  soar,  as  the 
turkey  and  hen,  and  finally  to 
the  birds  that  do  not  fly  at  all 
but  use  their  wings  as  an  aid  to 
running  rapidly,  as  does  the  os- 
trich, or  that  use  them  to  paddle 
in  swimmir  g  as  does  the  pen- 
guin. 

The  fore-limbs  are  divided 
into  generalized  and  specialized 
types.  The  simpler  and  more 
generalized  the  organisms,  the 
lower  the  form  of  life.  In  chang- 
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In  these  forms  can  be  traced  the  evolution  of  animal  skeletons  to  meet  the  change 
from  flying  to  swimming.  Left  to  right  the  examples  are:  (Top  row)  beaver's  fore 
limb,  coot's  hind  limb,  pelican's  hind  limb,  (second  row)  hen's  fore  limb,  beaver's 
hind  limb,  sea  turtle's  fore  limb,  swan's  hind  limb,  (third  row)  great  auk's  fore 
limbs,  frog's  hind  limb,    (bottom   row)    penguin's  fore  limbs,   sea-otter's  hind   limb, 

manatee's  fore  limb 
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ing  from  wing  to  paddle  the  fore- 
limb  of  the  manatee  is  the  most  spe- 
cialized and  that  of  the  beaver,  most 
generalized.  The  snapping  turtle  of- 
fers another  example  of  the  general- 
ized fore-limb,  for  it  has  no  special 
modifications  to  adapt  it  for  any  spe- 
cial purpose  such 
as  flight.  The  fin- 
gers and  digits 
are  much  alike, 
the  bones  of  the 
wrist  or  ankle 
are  numerous  and 
similar  to  one  an- 
other,  as  in 
some  earlier  rep- 
tiles and  little 
motion  is  possible 
between  the  bones 
of  the  forearm. 

The  vulture 
and  eagle,  on  the 
other  hand,  have 
a  specialized  fore- 
limb  adapted  for 
rapid  and  power- 
ful flight,  and 
flight  only.  In 
this  case,  the 
wing  has  a  good 
Mr.  Penguin,  of  the  sailing  surface, 
Antarctic  regions,  has    ^^^  ^  ^^ 

developed,     according  °     .  with 

to   his   needs,   a   wing    ,,      ^    .   ,  .      .  , , 
that  is  no  use  for  fly-    ^he  weight  of  the 
ing  but  very   efficient    body  and  long  in 
as  a  paddle  proportion   to   its 

width.  Of  its 
three  digits  or  fingers  two  are  small, 
and  the  three  probably  correspond  to 
the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  fingers  of 
the  human  hand. 

Ascending  further  in  the  scale  of 
life,  the  fore-limb  of  the  monkey  is 
still  more  highly  specialized,  being 
primarily  adapted  for  grasping  and 
climbing.  The  fingers  are  1  ong  and 
somewhat  curved,  the  first  finger  or 
thumb  being  in  a  somewhat  different 
plane  from  the  others  so  that  it  may 
be  opposed  to  them  for  seizing  firm 
hold  of  objects.  The  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm move  freely,  affording  the  monkey 
facility  in  clii  bing. 

Highly  specialized  for  aquatic  life 
is  the  fore-limb  of  the  penguin.  Altho 
called  a  wing,  it  is  usless  for  flight 
and  is  modified  to  form  a  paddle,  the 
bones  being  solid  and  flattened.  The 
feathers  are  small  and  scale  like.  The 
muscles  which  raise  the  wing  are 
stronger  than  those  which  lower  it. 
Here  the  adaptation  is  just  the  reverse 
of  the  wing  muscles  of  the  vulture, 
each  modification  being  the  result  of  a 
peculiar  need. 

Then  there  is  the  sea  turtle,  with  its 
paddle  like  fore-limb,  highly  special- 
ized for  swimming  in  which  the  bones, 
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elongated  and  flattened,  give  addition- 
al width.  They  are  completely  envel- 
oped by  a  sheet  of  skin  to  form  a  flap- 
per, as  is  also  the  case  with  the  fore- 
limb  of  the  manatee,  popularly  known 
as  the  "sea  cow."  On  the  other  hand 
the  fins  of  fishes  are  not  believed  to 
have  been  derived  from  or  to  have 
passed  thru  any  stage  comparable  to 
those  passed  thru  by  the  limbs  of  other 
vertebrates,  but  to  have  been  devel- 
oped thru  folds  of  membrane;  an  en- 
tirely different  sort  of  evolution. 

Outwitting  the  Measles  Germ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  great 
armies  of  contagious  diseases  that  in 
times  past,  and  indeed  up  to  the  very 
present,  have  swept  over  the  world 
wiping  out  vast  numbers  of  the  earth's 
population  must  ultimately  meet  com- 


violence  to  mankind,  but  the  condition 
in  which  it  leaves  its  victims  paves  the 
way  for  the  onslaught  of  a  more  vicious 
band  of  germs — chiefly  those  produc- 
ing pneumonia   and   tuberculosis. 

The  serious  results  of  measles  in 
army  camp  life  led  to  a  study  of 
"prophylactic  inoculation  against  mea- 
sles" by  Major  A.  W.  Sellards.  The 
men  used  in  the  experiments  were  se- 
lected with  the  greatest  care  to  elim- 
inate any  who  might  by  any  chance  be 
immune  to  the  disease.  Furthermore, 
all  those  persons  who  showed  any 
trace  of  infection  of  the  respiratory 
system  were  refused  for  the  experi- 
ments, as  were  also  those  who  had  had 
a  recent  attack  of  tonsilitis.  It  was  the 
plan  of  the  investigator  to  conduct  the 
work  in  a  most  cautious  manner,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  risk  of  a  large  num- 


plete    defeat    by    modem    preventative     ber  of  men  becoming  infected, 
measures.  Already  smallpox  and  yellow 
fever  have   succumbed.   Others,   includ- 
ing the  treacherous  measles  germ,  are 
losing  their  deadly  grip. 

The  measles  germ  itself  does  not  do 


Hurrah  for  the  City  Manager 

There  are  eighty-six  cities  in  the  United  States 
which  at  present  are  governed  by  a  city  manager. 
Have  they  prospered?  Here  is  the  answer: 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  has  the  lowest  tax  rate 
of  any  city  in  the  state. 

Wichita,  Kansas,  ended  the  year  with  a  current 
surplus  of  over  $56,000. 

Portsmouth,  Virginia,  saved  $44,000  the  first  year. 

Jackson,  Maryland,  sold  potatoes  and  fish  at  less 
than  market  rates. 

Waltham,    Massachusetts,   reduced    debt   $80,000. 

Alameda,  California,  has  the  lowest  infant  mortality 
of  any  city  in  the  United  States. 

Sandusky,  Ohio,  wiped  out  a  floating  deficit  of 
$18,500. 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  recovered  stolen  goods 
to  exceed  total  cost  of  police  protection  by  over  $3000. 

Auburn,  Maine,  ran  a  Chautauqua  at  an  average 
charge  of  12  cents  per  entertainment. 

San  Angelo,  Texas,  reduced  the  fire  insurance  rate 
from  56  cents  to  31  cents. 

Norwood,  Massachusetts,  established  a  public  mar- 
ket and  canning  kitchen. 

Glendale,  California,  reduced  tax  rate  5  per  cent. 

Goldsboro,  North  Carolina,  raised  a  bond  issue  of 
$90,000  without  increasing  taxes. 

Sumter,  South  Carolina,  has  had  more  improve- 
ments in  last  five  years  than  in  all  its  previous  history. 

Cadillac,  Michigan,  by  virtue  of  its  city  manager, 
has  "done  away  with  all  feeling  at  election  time." 

Albion,  Michigan,  has  purchased  $10,000  Liberty 
Bonds. 

Taylor,  Texas,  has  saved  $2  per  capita  the  first 
year. 

Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  saved  $152,602  from  cur- 
rent expenses. 

Towanda,  Pennsylvania,  finds  no  more  opposition 
to  the  city  manager  plan. 

Morehead  City,  New  York,  has  paid  old  debts  and 
ended  the  year  with  a  surplus. 

Birmingham,  Michigan,  has  sold  coal  at  cost. 

Largo,  Florida,  is  "well  satisfied." 

All  the  remaining  cities  would  make  as  good  a 
shov/ing  had  we  the  space  to  enumerate  the  good 
things  that  have  happened  to  them  since  they  adopted 
the  city  manager  type  of  government. 

A  word  to  the  wise  city  is  unnecessary. 


The   first   step   in   the   work   showed 
that  the  injection  of  blood  taken  from 
measles  patients  into  those  who  showed 
no  record  of  ever  having  had  the  dis- 
ease  did   not  produce   measles.    In    all, 
eight      individuals, 
who    so    far    as    it 
was  possible  to  de- 
termine   were    sus- 
ceptible to  measles, 
were      inoculated 
with       the       blood 
serum    of    measles 
patients.    None    of 
these    contracted 
the    disease    or 
showed  any  symp- 
tom  of   an   attack, 
however  slight. 

That  it  was  not 
possible  to  produce 
an  attack  of  mea- 
sles in  this  way 
does  not,  according 
to  Major  Sellards, 
prove  that  the 
virus  of  measl  ,s 
is  absent  from  the 
blood  of  infected 
individuals.  There 
was  obtained  by 
subsequent  studies 
considerable  e  v  i  - 
dence  that  these 
men  under  experi- 
ment were  perhaps 
rendered  immune 
to  the  disease  by 
the  blood  injection. 
When  it  became 
apparent  that  not 
a  single  case  of 
measles  was  going 
to  develop  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  blood 
injections,  two  of 
the  men  were  se- 
lected to  test  what 
the  result  would 
be  if  they  were  ex- 
posed to  measles 
germs  in  the  or- 
dinary way.  These 
two  men  had  the 
mucous  membrane 
of  the  eyes,  nose, 
and    throat    inocu- 


Wide  World 

A    BICYCLE    DIVE 

A  number  of  sensational  dives  into  the 
Seine  were  made  by  French  athletes,  in- 
cluding a  cycle  dive  from  the  end  of  a 
cantilever  bridge  just  under  the  Eiffel 
Tower 

lated  with  secretions  from  the  mu- 
cous membranes  of  a  measles  patient. 
Furthermore,  they  remained  in  the 
room  with  the  patient  (a  little  girl  five 
years  old)  and  played  with  her  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  but  they  did 
not  contract  the  disease. 

This  pioneer  work  indicates  that  in 
the  not  very  distant  future  science  will 
have  the  measles  germ  upon  the  run. 

On  the  Side 

In  the  first  eight  months  of  1920  auto- 
mobiles killed  427  persons  in  New  York 
City. 

*** 

Skunks  yielded  $1,000,000  worth  of  hides 
to  New  York  State  farmers  and  trappers 
in  one  year. 

*** 

The  United  States  built  more  than  half 
of  the  world's   shipping   tonnage   produced 
during  the  Great  War, 
*** 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  Federal  and 
state      expenditures      on      road      building 
amounted  to  $2,50,000,000. 
*** 

In    the   last   hundred   years    the   number 
of  Federal   oflSceholders   has   increasod   ten 
times  as  rapidly  as  the  general  population. 
*** 

Officials  of  the  census  bureau  estimate 
that  in  the  United  States  there  are  26,- 
500.000  women  eligible  to  vote  this  No- 
vember. 

*** 

Fewer  passengers  and  employees  were 
killed  on  American  railroads  in  1918  than 
in  1910  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  volume 
of  traffic. 
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Straws  in  the  Wind 


for  the  common  welfare.  These  readjust- 
ments promise  the  safest  guarantee  of  the 
status  quo. 

The  Republican  party,  by  its  champion- 
ship of  intensified  nationalism  and  short- 
sighted isolation,  is  leading  toward  a  re- 
juvenated Prussianism.  Its  bitterness 
against  Article  X  betrays  unwillingness 
to  respect  territorial  integrity  and  bares 
the  motive  to  imperialistic  aggression. 

The  apparent  success  of  the  great  Re- 
publican money  "drives"  is  significant. 
Are  those  men  of  "Big  Business"  who 
donate  so  lavishly  to  resuscitate  "nor- 
malcy" quite  sure  that  the  easiest  way  to 
crush  Bolshevism  is  to  enthrone  special 
privilege  and  reaction? 

William  Y.  Ward,  M.  D. 

Ivanhoe,  Texas 

Mr.  Cox  will  receive  my  vote  because 
he  heads  the  party  that  out  and  insti- 
tuted the  Federal  Reserve  law  that  saved 
our  country  from  panic  and  the  civilized 
world  from  bankruptcy ;  because  his  party 
assembled  and  outfitted  in  incredible  haste 
an  army  and  navy  that  saved  the  world 
from  despotism  ;  and  because  his  party  will 
enact  the  best  treaty  of  peace  ever 
thought  out,  and  that  maintains  Monroe 
Doctrine  not  only  for  America,  but  also 
for  all  other  countries  no  matter  how  small 
or  great. 

Carrie  Kendall  Easterly. 

BartlesiiUe.   Oklahoma 

And  here  is  the  unique  reason  for 
voting  the  Democratic  ticket  from  a 
Kentucky  farmer's  wife: 

I  am  a  middle-aged  farmer's  wife  and 
will  cast  my  first  vote  this  November.  I 
intend  to  vote  for  the  League  and  afjainst 
Mr.  Harding,  because  my  husband  cham- 
pions the  Republican  combination. 

I  believe  hundreds  of  farmers'  wives 
will  act  on  the  same  principle.  Why?  Be- 
cause in  itwst  cases  the  farmer  is  an 
ignorant  man  and  narrow — largely  be- 
cause he  has  not  had  the  advantages  of 
schools,  clubs  and  libraries  that  broaden 
folks.  Now,  when  a  man  lives  to  himself, 
or  his  tribe,  he  becomes  selfish  and  stingy. 
Usually  a  farmer  makes  plenty  of  money 
— if  he  hasn't  made  money  the  last  few 
years  it's  because  he  didn't  stay  on  the 
farm.  But  does  he  split  50-50  with  his 
wife?  Does  he  have  the  rooms  papered, 
or  buy  the  victrola  the  children  have  been 
mad  for,  or  have  a  sink  put  in  the  kitchen? 
Indeed,  he  does  not.  The  pump  is  con- 
venient to  the  barn  rather  than  the  dwell- 
ing ;  a  farm  tractor  with  latest  improve- 
ments is  indulged  in. 

Editor,  do  you  see  what  I  mean?  Ask 
any  farmer's  wife — I  am  not  speaking  of 
the  landed  gentry — and  they'll  tell  you 
mine  is  no  exceptional  case. 

Harding  and  the  G.  0.  P. 

The  Cox  vote  is  a  pro-League  vote, 
but  the  Harding  vote  is  not  an  anti- 
League  vote.  Not  a  single  correspond- 
ent seems  to  occupy  the  position  that 
he  will  support  the  Republican  ticket 
just  because  it  opposes  the  League  of 
Nations.  Some,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
lieve that  the  Covenant  is  ultimately 
as  safe  in  Republican  hands  as  in 
Democratic  and  that  Cox  has  raised 
a  false  issue.  Some  hold  that  other 
questions  are  of  paramount  import- 
ance. Particular  emphasis  is  laid  by 
nearly  all  our  Harding  voters  on  the 
party  question;   the  alleged  inefficiency 


(Continued  from  page  119) 
of  Democratic  administration  in  gen- 
eral or  during  the  last  four  years  in 
particular,  and  the  superior  ability  of 
the  Republicans  to  find  able  men  for 
office.  Directly  reversing  the  order  of 
emphasis  among  the  Cox  voters,  the 
Harding  supporters  place  the  party 
first,  the  candidate  second  and  the  is- 
sues last. 

Here  is  a  lucid  statement  of  the  av- 
erage Republican  position  on  the 
League : 

Dr.  Williams  has  given  the  true  basic 
facts  and  his  arguments  cannot  be  met.  I 
do  not.  however,  share  his  apprehension 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  League.  We  are  going 
into  it  in  due  time,  but  with  our  nation- 
ality fully  protected  and  all  doubtful 
points  made  clear.  Senator  Harding's  state- 
ment has  opened  the  way  to  full  readjust- 
ment, and  with  Mr.  Root  at  hand  to  ad- 
vise, the  results  will  satisfy  the  nation. 
Wm.  Hoyt  Coleman. 

Xarierth,  Pa. 

A  native  of  Ohio,  tho  now  resident 
in  another  state,  testifies  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  as  to  the  fine  quality 
of  the   Republican   candidate: 

Harding  was  once  defeated  for  governor 
because  he  stood  for  prohibition  and  for 
a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  local  option  law 
then  in  force  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Senator 
Harding's  paper.  The  Marion  Star,  is  clean 
of  all  sensational  stuff,  absolutely  safe  for 
the  reading  of  any  boy  or  girl  in  any 
home.  He,  who  makes  his  newspaper  and 
his  community  morally  sound  and  safe  for 
the  protection  of  the  thousands  of  homes 
in  Marion,  Ohio,  him  can  I  trust  with  the 
safety  of  the  millions  of  homes  in  our 
great  American  republic. 

The  "Country  Parson." 

A  "small  town"  vote: 

As  an  independent  Republican  I  am  sup- 
porting Mr.  Harding  as  against  Mr.  Cox 
because  of  his  evident  broader  grasp  of 
the  vital  matters  which  confront  our  coun- 
try. Someone  has  called  Mr.  Harding  a 
small  town  politician.  He  may  be.  but  his 
small  town  training  enables  him  to  see 
thru  the  maze  of  conflicting  conditions 
which  surround  us  and  propose  a  true 
remedy.  J.   J.   Jewett. 

Riverton,   Wyoming 

Cox  and  Harding  contrasted: 

Approved  by,  and,  on  the  League  at 
least  "at  one"  with  Woodrow  Wilson,  the 
election  of  Cox  means  nothing  less  than 
a  third  term  for  the  Cambridge  school 
teacher.  Nominated  by  Tammany  of  New 
York  and  the  Taggarts  of  Indiana,  his 
election  cannot  mean  a  thrill  for  the 
mothers  and  fathers  who  would  live  umier 
a  stainless  liquorless  flag. 

Always  eager  for  the  advice  of  his  fel- 
lows ;  cautious  as  to  radical  moves  or 
measures  but  proven  in  his  ability  to  fight 
for  his  principles  to  the  last,  Harding  will 
win  in  November  by  the  greatest  plurality 
the  nation  has  ever  sent  a  patriot  to 
pilot  the  Ship  of  State  thru  a  trying  sea 
of  national  turbulence  and  international 
chaos.  Hal  Crouch. 

Muskogee,  Oklahoma 

But  it  is  the  contrast  between  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties 
which  is  the  burden  of  the  majority  of 
the   Harding  letters: 

History  shows  that  the  Republican  party 
can  command  the  confidence  of  the  country 


the  better.  Even  with  his  disappointing 
platform,  yet  with  a  great  running-mate, 
an  accordant  senate,  and  swayed  by  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  influenced  by  the  visioned 
men  of  his  party,  will  not  our  chances  be 
better  with  Harding? 

Edmund  A.  Freeman. 
Hinckley,  Maine 

I  am  going  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket 
because  nothing  but  rebellion  and  civil 
war  could  be  worse  than  the  Democratic 
administration.  They  have  squandered  one- 
tenth  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and 
are  still  bidding  for  loans  at  six  per  cent, 
interest,  while  the  industi'ies  of  the  coun- 
try are  crippled  by  lack  of  funds  and  high 
interest.  Predatory  wealth  and  predatory 
labor  have  both  been  turned  loose  to  prey 
on  the  public,  in  the  fond  hope  that  they 
would  remember  the  favor  and  keep  the 
Democratic  party  in  power. 

Practically  everything  that  the  farmer 
has  to  sell  is  on  the  free  list,  while  every- 
thing that  he  has  to  buy  is  protected  by 
a  tariff. 

The  Adamson  law,  which  turned  the 
railroads  over  to  the  labor  unions,  put  a 
premium  on  laziness  and  inefficiency  which 
is  costing  the.  country  millions  of  dollars 
every  year. 

The  civil  service  law  has  been  largely 
nullified  by  the  Democratic  administration. 

The  Democratic  party  has  been  weighed 
in  the  balance  and  found  wanting,  the 
Republican  party  is  still  on  trial. 

Wm.  C.  Coleman. 

Peculiar,  Mo. 

I  shall  vote  the  Republican  ticket  on 
November  2nd,  1920,   because : 

1st.  I  have  greater  confidence  in  the 
statesmanship  of  the  Republican  party  to 
formulate  the  terms  upon  which  the  United 
States  may  enter  a  League  of  Nations.  I 
feel  that  such  men  as  Elihu  Root  and  Wm. 
H.  Taft,  to  name  only  two,  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  help  directly  to  work 
out  this  great  problem  ;  a  problem  second, 
but  only  second,  to  that  of  our  own  national 
existence  and  welfare. 

2nd.  I  have  greater  confidence  in  the 
financial  policies  of  the  Republican  party. 

3rd.  I  believe  the  Republican  party 
represents  evolutionary,  as  against  cata- 
clysmic, progress 

Waldo  H.  Dunn. 

Wooster.  Ohio 

Mr.  Williams's  reference  to  the 
negro  question  in  the  South  called 
forth  several  letters  on  both  sides. 
Here  is  the  reason  why  Cox  cannot 
count  on  any  large  fraction  of  the 
Afro- American  vote: 

I  cannot  understand  the  Democratic 
state  of  mind,  so  well  exemplified  in  the 
present  administration,  that  keeps  on  re- 
garding the  Negro  as  a  negligible  quantity 
in  our  political  and  economic  life.  No  race 
respecting  Negro  can  vote  to  continue  such 
a  political  party  in  power.  Here  the  Negro 
may  well  rest  his  case  against  the  Demo- 
cratic party  whose  entire  history,  with 
one  exception — Grover  Cleveland  whose 
administration  was  repudiated  by  his 
party — has  been  unfriendly  to  him.  How- 
ever liberal  he  may  be,  Cox  will  find  it 
impossible  to  break  thru  the  anti-Negro 
blockade  that  his  party  has  thrown  around 
the  White  House.  And  he  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  type  of  man  that  is  going  to 
make  any  very  serious  effort  to  do  so. 
Nathan  B.  Young. 

Tallahassee,  Florida 
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This  jreneral  summary  of  the  merits 
of  Republicanism  may  fitly  conclude 
our  examination  of  the  case  for  Hard- 
ing: 

The  lleimblicau  party  will  be  victorioiis 
ill  Nt)vombor.  because  both  its  mntlidates 
and  platfiuiu  are  superior  to  those  of  auy 
of  its  opponents.  Tiie  great  industries — 
faruung,  inining.  shipping,  and  manufae- 
turing— will  vote  for  the  party  that  will 
protei-t  their  iiroduets.  The  laboring  men 
will  vote  tor  the  party,  that  will  guaran- 
tee employment,  fair  wages,  and  fair  laws. 
The  women  will  vote  for  tlie  party,  which 
has  already  ratilieil  the  amendment  in  over 
twonty-tive  states.  The  former  soldier-s  will 
support  the  party,  which  backed  them  up 
iu  the  war.  These  important  forces  iu 
America  (all  American)  will  decide  the 
election  iu  favor  of  Itepublican  law  en- 
forcement, eciuiomy.  and  efficiency  rather 
than  Democratic  extravagance  and  break- 
down. The  nation  desires  a  party  of  deeds 
- — not  creeds  :  a  party  of  actiou — not  prom- 
ises. 

Laurence  H.  Campbell. 

Los  Gatos.  Califoritia 

Outside  the  Big  Parties 

Mr.  Watkins.  the  third  Ohio  candi- 
date, finds  a  champion  from  his  own 
state : 

The  debate  between  Messrs.  Hapgood 
and  Williams  greatly  interested  me.  liut 
they  failed  to  declare  the  whole  truth. 
They  brought  into  their  discussion,  along 
with  that  of  other  vital  questions,  the 
workings  of  the  Fifteenth  Ameudnient. 
but  had  not  a  word  to  say  concerning  the 
Eighteenth.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
;!re  attempts,  both  by  evasion  and  by 
legislation,  to  nullify  this  last  named 
amendment,  as  well  as  the  other,  their 
silence  in  that  respect  seems  more  than 
significant.  It  w'as  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  an  effort  to  shield  their  candidates 
whose  records  on  that  question  will  not 
bear  inspection.  The  political  party  that 
ignores  that  question  is  cowardly  and  re- 
actionary, and  not  progressive,  whatever 
may  be  its  claims  in  that  regard.  \ 

O.  F.  Geiger.      I 

Alendon,   Ohio 

A  young  college  graduate  will  cast 
a  protest  vote  for  the  Socialists: 

I  am  not  a  Socialist ;  neither  am  I  a 
Democrat  nor  a  Republican.  But  because 
my  state  compels  party  affiliation  in  order 
to  cast  the  ballot.  I  am  registered  under 
the  last-named  party.  This  fall  I  shall  cast 
my  first  ballot  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  frankly  admit  that  it  will 
be  for  Debs.  Why?  Well — 

In  the  first  place.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  the  candidates  of  the  two  so-called 
major  parties.  They  apparently^  are  taking 
care  of  that  themselves.  But  I  do  say  that 
they  were  nominated,  not  because  they 
were  the  choice  of  the  people,  but  because 
they  were  the  choice  of  none-too-honest 
politicians. 

Now  regarding  Mr.  Debs.  Certainly  he 
is  not  the  type  one  would  vote  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  under  normal 
conditions.  He  has  done  many  things  which 
I  think  he  should  not  have  done  :  but  he 
apparently  believed  they  were  right.  And 
that  is  why  I  admire  him  as  a  man — he 
has  the   courage  of  his  convictions. 

Another  reason  why  I  shall  vote  for  Mr. 
Debs  is  that  a  large  Presidential  vote  for 
the  Socialist  candidate  at  the  present  time 
will  be  a  stinging  rebuke  to  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties  and  will  probably 
bring  them  to  their  senses  before  the  next 
national  conventions. 

G.    Steward   Wyckoff. 
State  College,  Pennsyhania 


JUMPS  FROM 
2  ro  126 


JUST  as  one  instance  of 
Monroe's  supremacy — the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  has  increased  its  figuring 
equipment  from  2  Monroes  four  years  ago 
to  126  Monroes  today. 

Not  only  Bethlehem,  but  thou- 
sands of  other  businesses  large  and  small 
—  Standard  Oil  Co.  with94  Monroes,  Du  Pont 
with  62  Monroes — are  extending  Monroe 
equipment  throughout  their  offices,  proving 
that  once  you  put  the  Monroe  on  the  job  in 
a  single  department,  your  own  business 
judgment  will  prompt  you  to  adopt  it  for 
every  department  where  figure -work  is  done. 


For  you  will  learn,  as  these  offices 

have  learned,  that  the  Monroe  is  first  on 
accuracy,  first  on  speed,  first  on  adaptability 
to  your  figuring  needs. 

Monroe  does  not  confine  its  figuring 

service  to  big  industry  alone;  it  is  serving 
and  saving  as  well  in  over  14,000  smaller 
offices  every  business  day. 

The  Monroe  makes  figuring  as 

easy  as  turning  a  crank.  Let  a  Monroe 
demonstrator  show  you  how  the  Monroe 
will  clean  up  the  figure-work  in  your  office 
— mail  the  coupon  today. 


Even  a  single  re-order  is  a  strong  endorsement.  Here  is 
the  way  15  of  the  biggest  concerns  in  the  country  have  in- 
creased their  equipment  of  Monroe  Calculating  Machines: 


NAME     OF     COMPANY 

American  Writing  Paper  Co. 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rwy  Co. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.  .  .         .         . 

DuPont  DeNemours  &  Co.,  E.  1. 
General  Fire  Extinguisher  Co. 
General  Electric  Co.      .         .'      '  . 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
International  Paper  Co. 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  .         .         . 

Telling- Belle  Vernon  Co. 
Texas  Company,  The  .        •.         > 

Travelers  Insurance  Company.  The     . 
Trumbull  Steel  Co.        .         .         .        '. 


No.  of  Monroes  in  use  in 


1916       I        1918       I 


18 
80 
54 
47 
31 
35 
17 
12 
28 
40 
41 
19 
24 
54 
19 


51 
100 
126 
59 
62 
49 
31 
53 
42 
75 
94 
51 
56 
85 
55 
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Gaining  joi-  /Authorship 

HoW  to  Write,  ■what  to  Write, 
and  WKere  to  sell. 

_^^^     Cultivate  your  mind.  Dev'elop 

/;Sl^^^^H\  yourliierary  gifts. Masl^er  the 

^  Br^^Bl   arlof  S(?lf^e?;pi-ession.Make 

your  spare  time  profitable. 

Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,   Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Dl'.EscnWetTt     ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  LippLncott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.     Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,   helpful  advice.      Rea/ teaching. 
One  pupil  has  received  ovei*  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "piay  work,"  he 
tails  it     Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.     Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is   averaging  over  $75  a   week   from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 
There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.   The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department     The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recoriimending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer's  Library,  13  volumes:  descriptive 
booklet  free.  We  also  publish  The  Writer's  Moitthly,  the  lead- 
ing magazine  for  literary  workers  :  sample  copy  20  cents,  annual 
subscription   $2.00.     Besides   our  teaching  service,_  we  offer  a 

150-Page  illustrated  catalogue  free.  P(eo»e  AJJi 

The  Home  Garrespondencc  School 

Dep't,  304   Springfield, Mass. 

T IH  IJBilJWLM  MB  T  M  I IM  I JM,IJM,UM.IJM,rj^^^ 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Broadway  at  120th  Street,  New  York  City 

The  charter  requires  that  "Equal  privileges  of 
admission  and  instruction,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  the  Institution,  shall  be  allowed  to  Students 
of  every  denomination  of  Christians." 

Eighty-fifth     year     began     September     22,     1920. 

For  catalogue,   address 

THE  DEAN  OF  STUDENTS. 


Book  oit  Law  Free 


^~^^  Write  today  for  our  new  ITl-pag-e  book 
llT  "-jtB_  I  on  "The  Power  of  Law  Traininfc'."  It  carries 
\ifei-P°i*°S,>«;  a  vital  and  inspiting  message  to  every  ambitioua 
\jt»-'^'"^  rnan.    Find  out  about  the  opportunities  that  await 

Y         ,^^  the  law  tiainedman.     Find  out  how  you  can  learn 

IJ  f^m  from  mastt-ra  of  the  law  right  in  your  own  home. 

IL      J^-  No  obligations.    The  book  is  absolutely  PRE  E. 

I'm  i    -^  ,i  W17»»B*A  T^rf\*1o^    nc^w  while  we  are  inakine  a 

It-  -  »«}U\  "f  "C  *  Oaay-„,ecial  reduced  price  offer. 
■M^-^^*^.^         ftmerlcan  Correspondonce  Schcol  of  Law 
■E^S^Mjia    1697  Manhattan  Bldg.  Chicago.  Illinois 


The  Farmer's  Right -Hand  Man 

{Continued  from  page  121) 


lti£^h^  School  Caurse 
In  1  Years 


I  can  complete 

this    simplified    High 

School  Course  at  home  inside  two  yeais.    Meets 

all  requirements  for  entrance  to  college  and  the  leading 
professions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical  courses 
are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin.    Send  for  it  TODA¥. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

Oept.  H-750  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


^AI  FQH/IFIM*  I^^rn  ?3,.500  to  $10,000  a 
i^/^AjIIi^lVllLl'V.   ygjjj,        ^-if,.     jjj.     Traveling. 

Experience  unnecessar.v.  Quickly  qualif.v  tliroiiKli 
our  amazing  S.vsteni.  Free  Employment  Service 
to  Members.  Send  for  Salesmanship  book,  list  of 
lines  and  full  particulars.  Nat.  Salesmen's  Tr. 
Ass'u,    Dcpt.    IGOH.      Chicago,    111. 


How  We  Improved  Our 
Memory  In  One  Evening 


The    Amazing 
Experience    of 

VICTOR  JONES  AND  HIS  WIFE 


This  Booklet  is  Free 


Send  For  It 


THE  INDEPENDENT 
311  Sixth  Avenue  New  York 


The  campaign  covered  forty-nine 
counties  and  lasted  six  weeks.  Every 
day  some  two  or  three  thousand  farm- 
ers and  business  men  were  addressed. 

What  was  the  net  cash  result?  The 
chairman  of  the  Profitable  Farming 
Bureau  of  the  Little  Rock  Chamber  of 
Commerce  says:  "The  Profitable  Farm- 
ing campaign  added  $30,744,150  to  the 
value  of  the  agricultural  products  of 
Arkansas.  Tbis  is  proven  by  govern- 
ment statistics." 

Almost  everybody  knows  that  the 
reaper  was  invented  by  Cyrus  Hall 
McCormick;  that  the  McCormick 
Works  is  the  largest  of  the  world's 
great  farm  machine  factories,  and  that 
the  International  Harvester  Company 
is  under  the  leadership  of  the  McCor- 
m.ick  family.  But  thei-e  are  hundreds 
of  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  feed- 
ing of  America  and  the  world  that  the 
McCormicks  can  supply,  and  that  every- 
body should  know.  How  much  of  a  farm 
can  the  average  farmer  and  his  family 
cultivate  with  hand  tools?  About  two 
acres.  How  much  with  machine  tools? 
At  least  150  acres.  Who  has  done  the 
most  to  increase  the  American  farm  by 
148  acres?  I  would  give  that  honor  to 
the  inventor  of  the  reaper — to  McCor- 
mick, the  young  Virginian,  whose  first 
clumsy  machine  was  the  forerunner  of 
all  our  mechanical  husbandry;  who,  in 
truth,  planted  nearly  ninety  years  ago 
the  seed  that  has  found  fruition  in  the 
Harvester  Company,  now  making  fifty- 
four  distinct  classifications  of  farm  im- 
plements and  with  a  present  manu- 
facturing capacity  in  its  score  or  more 
of  factories  of  about  2,000,000  ma- 
chines. 

These  manufacturers  never  make  a 
sale  until  assured  by  personal  investi- 
gation that  the  article  sold  will  be  of 
permanent  benefit  to  the  customer.  If 
he  wants  to  buy  a  larger  and  more 
costly  machine  than  his  needs  require, 
they  won't  let  him.  They  frequently 
advise  the  purchaser  to  spend  less 
money  than  he  planned  to.  How  many 
dealers  -do  you  know  like  that? 

Consultation  precedes  sale,  and  ser- 
vice follows.  This  rule  fs  invariable. 
A  mere  sale,  apart  from  the  education 
of  the  buyer  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
dealer,  is  never  tolerated.  Furthermore, 
should  it  need  adjustment  when  put  in 
field  service,  the  company  sends  a  com- 
petent machinist  to  do  the  work  free 
of  charge. 

Honesty  is  not  the  best  policy — hon- 
esty is  a  principle,  not  a  policy.  But  if 
honesty  were  the  best  policy,  the  proof 
would  be  right  here,  in  the  loyalty  and 
support  of  the  customers,  dealers,  and 
employes  of  the  company  who  recog- 
nize the  honesty  above  described,  and 
respond  with  a  moral  fealty  that  money 
could  not  buy. 

Another  example  even  more  unusual. 
When  Government  officials  conceived 
an  idea  that  the  Harvester  Company 
was  violating  the  Sherman  Law  and 
getting  to  be  an  ungodly  Trust,  it 
brought  suit.  Then  it  wished  it  hadn't 


— not  a  single  farmer  witness  was 
called  to  testify  against  the  company! 
And  the  court  listened  to  1,200  farmers 
and  dealers  who  served  as  witnesses 
for  the  company.  Ruling  on  the  evi- 
dence, the  judges  declared  that,  while 
the  company  had  the  power  of  a  monop- 
oly, the  conduct  of  the  business  had 
been  fair  and  honorable. 

The  reason  for  an  original  $120,000,- 
000  capitalization  was  not  to  collect 
huge  profits,  but  to  confer  huge  bene- 
fits. All-year  production  and  selling, 
ample  extension  of  credit  to  custom- 
ers and  dealers,  and  the  development 
of  international  trade,  were  the  objec- 
tives; all  of  which  required  vast  money 
resources.  By  manufacturing  a  large 
assortment  of  time-saving,  man-sav- 
ing, money-saving  machines  that  the 
farmer  could  use  to  advantage  all 
the  year,  the  Harvester  Company 
lessened  the  cost  of  seasonal  pro- 
duction and  storage,  then  reduced 
prices  on  machines.  In  the  early  days, 
by  offering  generous  terms  of  payment 
and  "carrying"  the  dealer  or  customer 
for  long  periods,  they  put  machines  on 
thousands  of  farms  whose  owners  could 
not  have  paid  cash.  By  risking  large 
sums  of  capital  in  opening  up  new 
countries  for  trade  in  agricultural  im- 
plements, they  not  only  helped  the 
farmers  of  the  world  to  adopt  Ameri- 
can ways  of  reaping  larger,  better 
crops,  they  also  helped  the  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  of  the  United 
States  to  increase  foreign  trade  by 
$40,000,000  in  the  first  ten  years  of 
this  century. 

The  Illinois  State  Law  for  Work- 
men's Compensation  and  Employers' 
Liability  was  modeled  chiefly  on  the 
practice  of  the  Harvester  Company, 
adopted  a  year  or  two  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  State  law.  The  aim  of  the 
company  has  always  been  to  anticipate 
such  legal  statutes  as  really  conserve 
the  welfare  of  employes  or  the  char- 
acter of  the  product.  If  other  states 
have  better  laws,  the  company  takes 
these  for  a  pattern;  if  no  states  have 
good  enough  laws,  the  company  makes 
its  own. 

Now  that  we  have  regarded  the  moral 
size  of  the  company,  let  us  observe  the 
material  size.  Properties  include  four 
mines,  capacity  1,400,000  tons  iron  per 
annum;  two  coal  and  coke  mines  and 
plants,  capacity  1,000,000  tons  coal  and 
550,000  tons  coke;  blast  furnaces  and 
steel  mills,  capacity  450,000  tons  pig 
iron  and  350,000  tons  steel  bars;  timber 
lands  of  80,000  acres  and  sawmills  of 
20,000,000  feet  capacity  per  annum; 
twenty-seven  factories  and  mills  in 
America,  Russia,  France,  Germany, 
Sweden,  total  capacity  about  1,975,000 
farm  machines  and  160.000  tons  of 
binder  twine.  There  are  93  branch  and 
transfer  houses  in  the  United  States, 
and  17  in  Canada. 

The  McCormick  Works  in  Chicago, 
that  we  visited,  occupies  229  acres  of 
ground  and  a  floor  space  of  about 
3,500,000  square  feet.  The  annual  out- 
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put  of  this  one  plant  includes  fiprures 
like  these:  200,000  nunvor  wheels,  500,- 
000  steel  wheels.  SOO.OOO  jrallons  of 
paint,  60,000,000  oastint;s.  7:5,000,000 
chain  links.  Every  day  100.000  knife 
sections  are  made,  200.000  cottor  pins, 
and  almost  1,000.000  bolts  and  nuts. 
The  total  annual  shipment  of  machines, 
repairs  and  twine  fills  about  75,000 
railroad  cars. 

Parts  of  machines  twenty-five  years 
old  are  kept  in  stock,  that  any  farmer 
who  needs  repairs  or  replacements  on 
early  models  may  be  served  quickly  and 
effectively.  You  do  not  have  to  buy  a 
new,  late  model  in  order  to  get  proper 
attention  and  consideration. 

Judging:  by  the  personnel  of  other 
great  factories,  we  expected  to  find 
here  15,000  to  20.000  employes.  There 
are  only  about  6000.  The  company 
uses  automatic  machines  to  manufac- 
ture automatic  machines,  and  thus  not 
only  practices  what  it  preaches  but 
also  reduces  the  payroll  and  the  prices. 

During  the  past  six  years  wages 
have  been  raised  repeatedly  in  the  Har- 
vester factories  in  order  to  help  em- 
ployes keep  up  with  increased  costs  of 
living.  In  a  space  of  three  years  over 
$400,000  has  been  expended  on  wel- 
fare, safety  appliances,  ventilating  sys- 
tems and  the  safety  educational  cam- 
paign; the  result  being  that  industrial 
accidents  have  been  reduced  over  60 
per  cent.  The  McCormick  family  has 
donated  a  hospital  to  the  employes  of 
the  McCormick  Works. 

Pensions  for  long  and  faithful  ser- 
vice, ranging  from  $360  to  $2,500  a 
year,  go  to  employes  at  65  years  of 
age,  with  twenty  years'  service;  at  60 
with  twenty-five  years'  service,  and  at 
55  with  thirty  years'  service.  At  the 
end  of  1919  more  than  24,000  employes 
in  the  various  plants  were  subscribers 
for  certificates  totalling  more  than 
$8,000,000  under  a  Savings  and  Profit 
Sharing  Plan,  whose  liberal  terms  and 
special  provisions  make  the  employe 
shareholders  personally  interested  in 
the  successful  operation  of  every  ma- 
chine they  help  to  manufacture.  More 
than  4,000  employes  had  become  stock- 
holders under  this  plan. 

In  order  that  relations  of  the  em- 
ployes and  the  company  might  be  es- 
tablished upon  a  definite  and  durable 
basis  of  mutual  understanding  and  con- 
fidence, the  Harvester  Industrial  Coun- 
cil Plan  of  employe  representation 
was  put  into  effect  on  March,  1919,  and 
has  been  heartily  appfoved  by  the 
workers. 

The  latest  step  taken  by  the  Har- 
vester people  toward  their  ideal  of  in- 
dustrial cooperation  is  a  long  one;  it 
is  the  adoption  of  an  "Extra  Compen- 
sation and    Stock  Ownership   Plan." 

Under  this  plan  the  employes  will 
receive  each  year  60  per  cent,  of  the 
earnings  above  7  per  cent,  return  on 
the  invested  capital;  20  per  cent  to 
be  distributed  in  the  discretion  of  the 
directors  to  those  having  managerial 
or  executive  duties  and  40  per  cent  to 
be  divided  among  workers  in  the  non- 
managerial  group  according  to  the  pro- 
portion    of     the     individual     employe's 


Bon  Voyage ! 


TO  insure  a  good  voyage 
and  a  pleasant  trip  abroad 
as  far 'as  money  matters  are 
concerned,  most  foresighted 
travelers  carry  their  funds  in 
the  form  of 


"AB  A 


American 

Bankers 
Association 


Cheques 


These  cheques  have  served  on  the  seven  seas 
and  are  known  on  every  continent.  At  home 
and  abroad,  wherever  presented,  they  are 
readily  cashed  and  possess  all  the  advantages 
of  currency  but  are  safer  and  more  convenient. 

THROUGH  the  Bankers  Trust  Company's 
foreign  service  arrangements  have  been 
made  so  that  travelers  holding  "A*  B*  A" 
Cheques  may  exchange  them,  on  arrival  in 
Europe,  for  other  "A*B«A"  Cheques  stamped 
with  their  equivalent  in  sterling,  francs  or  lire, 
etc.,   based    upon    the  current  exchange    rate. 

"A'B-A"  Cheques  are  issued  in  denom- 
inations of  $10,  $20,  $yo  and  $ioo,  and 
are  put  up  in  convenient  leather  wallets 
—  at  almost  any  bank  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

For  full  information  write  to 

Bankers  Trust  Company 

New  York  City 
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Tours  and  Cruises 


South  America 

A  Cruise — Tour 

January  29th 

70  days— $2200  up 


West  Indies 
Cruises 

23  days  under 
Tropical  skies 
$450  up 


Tours 

To  the  Orient 


California  and 
Florida  Tours 


Including  the  best  there  is  to  see  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  celebrated  trip  over  the  Andes. 
Down    the    west    coast    on    the    luxurious    Pacific 

Line  steamer,  "Ebro" up  the  East  coast  via  the 

Lamport  &  Holt  Line.  Seventy  days  of  pleasure 
on  land  and  sea.  An  extended  program  of  sight- 
seeing in  all  the  principal  cities  of  South 
America. 

January  15th,  S.  S.  "Ulua";  February  I  9th,  S.  S. 
"Toloa,"  of  the  Great  White  Fleet.  These  new 
steamers,  built  for  cruising  in  the  tropics,  offer 
the  comforts  of  an  ocean  liner.  Visiting  Havana, 
Santiago,  Port  Antonio,  Kingston,  Cristobal, 
Panama  Canal,  Port  Limon,  San  Jose  and 
Havana. 

Honolulu,  Japan,  Manchuria,  North  and  South 
China  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Sailing  from 
Vancouver  January  13,  from  San  Francisco  Jan- 
uary 24,  February  5  and  20,  March  16,  April  2 
and  30,  May  28  and  June  25;  from  Seattle 
March  I  L  Small  parties  under  personal  escort. 
Write  for  details. 

Conducted  tours  leaving  each  week  from  the 
middle  of  January  throughout  the  winter  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Florida.  Stopover  privilege  enabling 
individuals  to  return  independently  or  w^ith  a 
later  tour.      Write  for  details. 


American  Express  Company 


65   Broad  way 


New  York 


INTERNATIONAL  BANKING, SHIPPING. TRAVEL  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE 


ROUND  THE  WORLDS 


SOUTH  AFRICA 
SOUTH  AMERICA 


U 
R 

S 


VICTORIA  FALLS 

Roosevelt  Trail 
Big  Game-Hunting 

INDIA-CHINA^APAN 
CROSS  THE  ANDES 

Land  of  Incas 

PANAMA   CANAL,  ETC. 

Most  Wonderful  Tours  Ever  Planned 
Send  for  Itinerary 

Walter  H.  Woods  Co..  1242  Little  Bid;..  Boston (11).  Mass. 


EUROPE    1921 

Parties    enrolling    now.       Moderate    prices.       Most 
interesting  routes.      Great   success    1920. 

65  E.  Franklin  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


TEMPLE  TOURS 


BRONZE  TABLETS 

FREE  BOOK  OF  DESIGNS 

Jno.  "Williams,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry 

(Dept.  24,)  556  W.  27th  St.,  New  York  City 

New  Hardy  Dwarf  Edging  and  Low  Hedge 

Originators  and  Introducers: 
eElm  City  Nursery  Company 

Woodnriont   Nurseries 
Box  199  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Guaranteed  ns^  Pocketbook 

Tha  "American  Bankroll"  -  I'l:;!  Model  Combination  Blll- 
lold.  Coin  purse.  Card  and  Photo  case,  'Sx4  3-4  inches  closed 
of  Embossed  Black  Genuine  Leather  for  only  $1.00  postpaid 
($10.80  per  doz.)  Any  name  engraved  in  2.3-Karat  Gold  free 
(city  30c.  street  number  30c,  Fraternal  Emblems  40c  extra). 
Places  for  currency,  coins,  cards,  photos  and  check  book.  48- 
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earnings  during'  the  year  to  the  aggre- 
gate earnings  of  his  group.  As  nearly 
as  possible  this  extra  compensation 
will  be  paid  half  in  the  company's 
stock  and  half  in  cash,  non-managerial 
employes  to  receive  preferred  stock 
and  the  others  common  stock. 

As  a  climax  and  crown  to  the  visit, 
I  had  the  privilege  of  talking  with  the 
president  of  the  company,  Mr.  Harold 
F.  McCormick. 

The  president  of  the  company  gave 
his  first  rule  of  life.  "Keep  your  coti- 
science  clear  as  a  bell." 

"If  I  do  anybody  a  wrong,  or  am 
tempted  to,  something  within  me  rings 
out  like  a  bell  and  warns  me  of  dan- 
ger. The  danger  is  to  me,  not  to  the 
other  fellow. 

"The  sense  of  doing  right  is  the 
greatest  power  you  can  have  in  life. 
The  rule  of  right  is  not  just  moral  in 
application,  it  is  mental,  physical,  so- 
cial, financial,  industrial,  professional. 
Whatever  you  do  is  right,  or  it  is  not. 
The  judgment  you  pronounce  on  the 
quality  of  each  act,  based  on  the  vision 
of  intelligence  and  the  voice  of  con- 
science, will  determine  the  character  of 
your  future  and  the  scope  of  your 
destiny." 

I  had  a  query.  "What  is  right,  and 
how  do  you  make  sure  of  it?" 

The  president  replied:  "Whatever is 
right  is  for  the  common  good,  and 
whatever  is  for  the  common  good  is 
right.  If  what  you  do  helps  you  and 
everybody  else,  it  is  right;  if  it  harms 
you  or  anybody  else,  it  is  wrong.  Mak- 
ing this  matter  clear  and  keeping  it 
straig'ht  is  one  of  our  largest  responsi- 
bilities to  our  customers,  our  employes 
and  ourselves." 

Chicago 

We  Need  a  Newly  Conse- 
crated Americanism 

(Continued  from  page  116) 

evils  of  profiteering  and  exploitation, 
whether  of  nature's  or  of  humanity's 
resources;  and  it  will  be  found  on  the 
human  side  of  every  effort  at  improve- 
ment. Its  support  will  be  given  to 
every  proposal  for  wise  and  workable 
cooperation,  whether  in  the  factory, 
the  market-place,  or  the  broad  devel- 
opment of  the  social-economic  order. 
It  will  stand,  as  always,  for  exact  jus- 
tice, for  the  fullness  and  fairness  oi 
equal  opportunity  and  preparedness  to 
embrace  it;  but  always  with  the  reser- 
vation that  the  measure  of  realization 
must  somewhat  depend  on  the  measure 
of  deserving.  Craft  and  cunning  and 
acquisitiveness  may  safely  be  curbed, 
in  order  that  character  and  the  truly 
deserving  may  gain  full  participation 
in  the  widest  benefits  that  the  com- 
munity is  able  to  confer  on  its  mem- 
bers. 

In  very  brief,  this  is  the  aim  and 
ideal  of  the  Republican  party;  this  is 
its  program  of  this  year  1920.  Con- 
scious of  our  sincerity,  confident  in  our 
purpose,  we  submit  our  case  to  the 
American  people. 

Marion,  Ohio 
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One  Saviiio;  Grace  o£  \^  ar 

{Covtivued  from  page  117) 
War  Savingrs  Securities  sold  since  the 
bcjrinniriir  of  the  movement  in  1917  is 
about  $1.1(>S,559.000.  Of  this  amount 
some  $3()0,o5t?,000  have  been  re- 
deemed, leavinc:  about  $805,203,000 
worth  still  in  the  hands  of  savers.  The 
percentasre  of  redemptions  has  jrrown 
less  with  each  issue,  proving:  that  the 
value  of  these  securities  for  a  perma- 
nent investment  is  dawning  upon  the 
American  people. 

The  Savings  Division  is  stressing  its 
activities  in  the  schools  and  the  indus- 
trial plants  of  the  country  and  is  doing 
an  intensive  rather  than  an  extensive 
work,  going  upon  the  theory  that  to 
create  one  permanent  saver  and  in- 
vestor in  Government  Securities  is 
sounder  economic  practice  than  to  sell 
a  thousand  stamps  by  "drive"  methods. 

If  savings  and  the  creation  of  cap- 
ital are  to  become  universal  habits  in 
America  the  public  schools  must  instil 
sound  practical  financial  thought  in  the 
minds  of  the  boys  and  girls.  The' big- 
gest lack  in  our  system  of  education 
has  been  a  department  which  teaches 
the  value  of  the  dollar.  If  more  of  our 
youth  had  been  taught  that  lesson,  had 
learned  the  value  of  an  hour's  time, 
the  dignity  of  labor,  the  joy  of  a  work- 
manlike job,  American  industry  would 
not  now  be  crying  for  steady,  intelli- 
gent and  ambitious  employees  and 
Ponzis  would  be  operating  in  ban-en 
fields. 

Some  regular  system  of  saving  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  child's  education. 
Thru  it  he  is  taught  the  cumulative 
value  of  money,  simple  interest,  com- 
pound interest,  the  a  b  c's  of  finance. 
If  the  saving  is  accomplished  by  means 
of.  Government  securities  he  learns  in 
addition  something  of  Government 
finance  and  loyalty  to  the  Government 
in  which  he  is  a  shareholder.  The  Sav- 
ings Division  is  cooperating  with  the 
leading  educators  of  the  United  States 
in  making  the  theory  and  practice  of 
sound  economic  principles  a  permanent 
part  of  the  school  curriculum.  The  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  seven  State  Su- 
perintendents to  work  this  plan  out  in 
detail  with  the  Savings  Division.  The 
principles  of  saving  are  being  taught 
and  Thrift  Stamps  and  War  Savings 
Stamps  ai'e  being  sold  in  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  schools  thruout  the  coun- 
try today. 

Incomplete  reports  show  that  at  least 
130,000  pupils  in  the  schools  of  New 
England  out  of  the  total  registration 
of  510,000  invested  $1,150,000  in  Thrift 
and  War  Savings  Stamps  during  the 
school  year  1919-1920.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  savings  teaching  in  the 
schools  of  Texas,  the  children  of  that 
state  have  invested  enough  in  Thrift 
Stamps  and  War  Savings  Stamps  to 
pay  for  the  State  Capitol  at  Austin 
six  times  over.  The  school  children  in 
Ohio  invested  during  the  last  school 
year  an  average  of  S7.00  each  in  War 
Savings  Stamps  and  Thrift  Stamps. 
In  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  during  the 
past    year    children    were     graded    in 


See  These  Results 

Learn  what  clean  teeth  mean 


See  the  results  of  the  new  way  of 
teeth  cleaning.  They  are  quick  and 
decisive.  You  will  know  at  once  that 
they  mean  a  lifetime  of  cleaner,  safer 
teeth. 

Millions  of  people  employ  it.  And 
the  glistening  teeth  seen  everywhere 
show  what  it  means.  See  what  it  means 
to  you: 

A  film  combatant 

Most  tooth  troubles  are  now  traced 
to  film — to  that  viscous  coat  you  feel. 
Film  clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and 
stays. 

The  ordinary  tooth  paste  does  not 
end  film.  So  the  film  remains — much 
of  it — and  may  do  a  ceaseless  damage. 
Nearly  all  people  suffer  from  it,  more 
or  less. 

It  is  the  film-coat  that  discolors, 
not   the    teeth.       Film    is    the    basis    of 


tartar.  It  holds  food  substance  whjch 
ferments  and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the 
acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause 
decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea.  So,  despite  the  tooth  brush, 
all  these  troubles  have  been  constantly 
increasing. 

New  methods  now 

Dental  science,  after  years  of  search- 
ing, has  found  new  ways  to  fight  film. 
All  have  been  proved  by  many  clinical 
tests.  They  are  so  efficient  that  lead- 
ing dentists  everywhere  advise  them. 

These  methods  are  combined  now  in 
a  dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  It  has 
brought  a  new  era  in  teeth  cleaning. 
This  is  the  tooth  paste  we  urge  you  to 
try. 


Watch  the  new  effects 


The  use  of  Pepsodent  at  once  reveals 
many  new  effects. 

One  ingredient  is  pepsin.  One  multi- 
plies the  starch  digestant  m  the  saliva, 
to  digest  starch  deposits  that  cling. 
One  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the  sa- 
liva, to  neutralize  mouth  acids. 

Two  factors  directly  attack  the  film. 
One  of  them  keeps  the  teeth  so  highly 
polished  that  film  cannot  easily 
cling. 

Pepsodent  is  the  new-day  tooth 
paste,    complying   with   all   modern   re- 
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The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant  com- 
bined with  two  other  modern  requi- 
sites. Now  advised  by  leading  den- 
tists everywhere  and  supplied  by 
all  druggists  in  large  tubes. 


quirements.  It  does  what  never  before 
was  done.  You  should  learn  its  bene- 
fits at  once. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  lo-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  vis- 
cous film.  Watch  the  teeth  whiten  as 
the  film-coat  disappears. 

Every     one     in  your     family     needs 

Pepsodent     daily,  and     a     week     will 

prove  this  to  you.  Cut  out  the  coupon 
now. 


Ten-Day  Tube  Free* 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY 
Dept.  911,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,  111. 

Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 
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Relief  from  irritating  coughs 
and  colds  and  sore  scratchy 
throats  is  only  an  arm's 
length  away  when  Piso's  is 
kept  on  your  shelf.  Buy  Piso's 
today,  then  you  will  have  it 
always  handy  as  a  protection. 
Good  for  young  and  old.  It 
contains  no  opiate. 

3i>c  at  your  druggist's 
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ADDRESSING  MACHINES 

Multigraphs,    Duplicators,    Letter    Folders.       Buy 

rebuilt    and    guaranteed   machines   and    save   about 

half. 

PRUITT  COMPANY.        112-L  North  La  Balle  Bt.,  Chicago 


HONOR  ROLLS  AND 
MEMORL\L  TABLETS 


SEND  FOR.  FREE  BOOKLET  OF  DESIGNS 
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Real  Cowhide  Leather  Boston  Bag 

Ideal    for   Parcels,    Books,    Papers,  etc. 
Used  by  shoppers,  students,  mechanics, 
nurses,  business  or  professional  men. 
HANDSOME,  USEFUL,  DURABLE 

3QC       Sizes  15x10x6.     Colors,   brown  or  black. 
'^^      This  wonderful  value  will  be  sent  by  in- 
c.o.D.  sured  parcel  post  anywhere  in  the  LF.  S. 
Pay  only  $ii. 95  when  bag  arrives. 
Send  no  money  If  not  satisfied,  money  back  on  request. 
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Cot  out  thia  ad  and  mail  it  to  na,  with  yonr  name  end 
kdcbesa  ( no  money);  and  we  will  send  you  our  FAMOUS 
KARNAK  RAZOR  by  return  mail,  postpaid.  You  may  use 
the  razor  for  30  daya  FREE;  then  if  you  like  it,  pay  OB 
11.86.  If  you  don't  like  it  return  it.  SEND  NO  MOMEY. 
MORE  COMPANY.    Dept.  350     St.  Louis.  Mo. 


thrift  on  the  practical  basis  of  economy 
in  paper  and  other  materials,  in  the 
care  of  books  and  clothing.  That  those 
fine  habits  of  saving  which  are  now 
being  instilled  have  not  been  instinctive 
in  American  youth  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  in  a  middle  western  city 
of  moderate  size  the  money  paid  out 
by  pupils  during  the  school  year  for 
movies  and  other  amusements  and  for 
candies  and  sweets  exceeded  the  total 
salaries  paid  to  the  teachers  of  that 
community  by  $4,000.  No  better  instru- 
ment could  have  been  devised  to  stop 
extravagance  and  to  encourage  steady 
saving  than  the  25  cent  Thrift  Stamp. 

Several  State  Departments  of  Edu- 
cation have  included  chapters  on  the 
question  of  savings  and  investment  in 
their  state  courses  of  study.  Many  new 
editions  of  school  text  books  now  con- 
tain material  on  Government  Securities 
and  the  practice  of  sound  investment. 
Side  by  side  are  given  examples  of 
sound  investment  and  fake  schemes. 

Next  to  the  schools,  the  most  effec- 
tive group  to  inspire  with  the  idea  of 
universal  savings  is  that  which  turns 
the  wheels  of  industry.  Someone  has 
estimated  that  at  least  $35,000,000,000 
of  our  total  annual  income  is  paid  in 
wages.  With  the  wage  earner,  there- 
fore, lies  the  possibility  for  the  crea- 
tion of  much  needed  capital  in  the 
United  States.  If  the  first  dollar  out  of 
the  pay  envelopes  of  America  should 
go  into  savings  instead  of  being  spent 
for  more  or  less  unnecessary  articles, 
great  reservoirs  of  capital  would  soon 
be  created,  normal  prices  would  be  re- 
stored, inability  to  meet  financial  obli- 
gations would  be  eliminated. 

Likewise,  a  deeper  patriotism  would 
be  created.  The  Secretary  of  a  Savings 
Society  in  a  great  shipbuilding  com- 
pany states:  "In  the  plate  and  angle 
shop,  a  department  of  about  500  men 
and  containing  many  foreigners,  a  can- 
vass was  made  to  find  out  the  men  de- 
siring citizenship  papers.  Of  all  those 
who  wished  first  papers  everyone  was 
saving  money  by  buying  War  Savings 
Stamps,  while  everyone  who  refused 
was  not  buying  War  Savings  Stamps." 
It  is  clearly  evident  that  no  foreigner 
will  be  100  per  cent  American  as  long 
as  he  sends  his  earnings  home.  With 
an  American  bank  account,  he  will  have 
a  stake  in  his  community  and  with  the 
Government  Securities,  he  will  feel  his 
partnership   in  his   adopted   country. 

Each  month  in  the  factories  thruout 
the  United  States,  there  is  placed  on 
the  bulletin  board  a  poster  bearing  a 
calendar  and  a  bit  of  sound  financial 
advice.  This  poster  is  furnished  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  is  onq  of 
its  means  of  approach  to  the  American 
workmen.  The  February  poster  said: 
"What  Are  You  Doing  Now  to  Make 
Your  Future  Safe?  It  is  what  you 
save,  not  what  you  earn,  that  insures 
your  prosperity  and  happiness  in  the 
years  to  come.  Save  regularly  and  make 
your  savings  loss-proof  by  buying  War 
Savings  Stamps."  In  March  the  poster 
read :  "Where  Do  You  Get  Off  if  You 
Ride  a  Merry-Go-Round.?  The  man  on 
the  wooden  horse  is  like  the  man  who 
works  week  after  week  without  saving 


money.  He  gets  nowhere."  In  April  the 
worker  was  advised:  "Spring  Seeds 
Fill  Fall  Needs.  To  Harvest  then, 
plant  now.  The  man  who  plants  his 
savings  in  War  Savings  Stamps  and 
Treasury  Savings  Certificates  grows  a 
crop  of  interest  that  nothing  can  hurt." 

Following  up  this  publicity  and  the 
material  which  is  furnished  regularly 
to  the  labor  press,  Government  Savings 
Associations  are  organized  thruout  a 
plant.  The  secretary  furnishes  the  em- 
ployees stamps  as  they  work,  so  that 
they  are  not  put  to  an  inconvenience 
in  investing  their  savings.  By  this 
method,  savings  are  constantly  growing 
in  well-organized  plants. 

One  plant  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  which  has  200  small  savings 
groups,  reported  the  sale  of  Stamps 
in  April,   1920,  aggregating  $15,545. 

Twenty-two  plants  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Federal  Reserve  District,  where 
savings  societies  have  recently  been 
organized,  now  have  17,742  savers  who 
put  aside  War  Savings  Stamps  from 
January  1st  to  March  31st,  1920,  ag- 
gregating $114,783. 

At  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  in  Illi- 
nois, the  monthly  savings  rose  from 
$4,532  in  February  to  $12,712  in  May, 
1920. 

In  a  certain  industrial  plant  where 
during  the  war  90  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployees were  regular  buyers  of  War 
Savings  Stamps,  the  influenza  epidemic 
was  met  with  a  minimum  of  suffering, 
the  men  had  the  funds  available  for 
doctors,  medicine  and  proper  food. 
They  met  their  bills  promptly  and  did 
not  embarrass  the  merchants  of  the 
community.  As  a  result  of  the  lesson 
then  learned,  they  are  now  buying  twice 
the  number  of  Stamps  they  did  during 
the  war,  and  it  would  be  difficult  in- 
deed to  get  any  of  them  to  abandon  the 
thrift  habits  which  the  Government 
taught  them. 

So  obvious  are  the  benefits  brought 
by  this  small  Savings  System  that  nu- 
merous labor  organizations  have  re- 
cently passed  resolutions  presenting  to 
their  membership  the  advantages  of 
War  Savings  Securities. 

Not  only  is  the  Savings  Movement 
taking  a  place  in  schools  and  industries 
but  its  influence  is  felt  in  national 
women's  organizations  and  in  fraternal 
and   religious  circles. 

That  this  Government  activity  in  in- 
dustry, in  the  schools  and  in  various 
other  groups  is  beneficial  to  the  whole 
financial  system  is  shown  by  the  added 
savings  banks  accounts,  purchase  of 
homes,  and  development  of  life  insur- 
ance business  in  communities  where  the 
Savings  Organization  has  worked  most 
effectively.  The  time  is  ripe  for  all 
legitimate  savings  organizations  to 
work  for  the  financial  emancipation  of 
American  citizens. 

Financial  freedom  for  all — this  is  the 
slogan  of  the  Savings  Movement,  this 
the  reason  why  a  war  activity  has  been 
carried  on  as  an*  enduring  peace-time 
program.  Quietly,  systematically,  sure- 
ly, the  Treasury  Savings  Movement  is 
working  its  way  into  every  corner  of 
American  activity. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Unpuritanic  Puritans 

{Continued  from   page  122) 
that  chargrc.  The  only  punishment  jriv- 
en  her  was  a  recommendation  to  dance 
no  more. 

The  Pilprim  costume  we  think  of  as 
being  plain  and  somber.  It  was  not 
always  so,  for  pood  old  Elder  Brew- 
ster, one  of  the  leaders  of  the  "May- 
flower" company,  had  a  wardrobe 
that  included  a  blue  coat,  a  violet 
colored    coat,    and    a    preen    waistcoat! 

People  in  Plymouth  did  not  all  ob- 
serve Sunday  as  we  think  the  Pil- 
grims always  did.  The  records  show 
that  many  broke  the  Sabbath  day. 
Friends  and  relatives  met  together  to 
gossip,  and  others  openly  ridiculed  the 
preacher. 

Nor  were  all  the  Pilgrims  stedfast. 
Some,  even  in  Holland  before  the  sail- 
ing of  the  "Mayflower,"  became  dis- 
couraged and  went  back  to  England  to 
take  up  the  old  life.  Others  on  the  very 
eve  of  departure  for  the  voyage,  de- 
clined going  to  a  new  land.  Still  others 
who  actually  started  from  Holland, 
gave  up  when  they  learned  something 
of  what  laj'  before  them. 

Like  other  people,  the  Pilgrims  were 
obliged  to  work,  and  could  by  no  means 
give  all  their  time  to  religion.  They 
were  not  only  obliged  to  clear  a  wilder- 
ness, build  houses,  and  try  to  make  a 
rather  barren  soil  productive;  they 
were  some  six  thousand  pounds  in  debt 
to  their  creditors  in  England,  and  were 
obliged  to  spend  much  of  their  time 
hunting  and  trapping  beavers,  whose 
skins  they  sent  over  to  England  in 
place   of   money. 

Nor  did  the  Pilgrims  work  harder 
or  more  faithfully  than  people  of  to- 
day. They  blundered  into  a  commun- 
istic plan  of  ownership,  and  so,  lack- 
ing the  stimulus  of  individual  profit, 
no  one  would  work  more  than  his  al- 
lotted share.  All  this  prolonged  their 
period  of  debt,  and  hindered  develop- 
ment. It  was  twenty  years  before  they 
settled  their  financial  affairs  in  Lon- 
don. 

All  these  facts — and  more — shown 
by  the  old  records  of  Plymouth,  bring 
the  Pilgrims  before  us  in  a  very  real 
way.  Such  facts  make  the  Pilgrims 
seem  human.  They  no  longer  appear 
as  saintly  beings  quite  different  from 
ourselves. 

Courtship,  marriage,  birth,  death, 
the  vigor  of  health  that  finds  happi- 
ness even  in  a  wilderness,  gossip, 
amusement,  envy,  faith,  great  love, 
laughter,  sorrow,  and  the  palsy  of  old 
age — all  were  in  old  Plymouth  just  as 
they  are  with  us  today. 

We  ought  to  think  more  of  the  hu- 
manity of  the  Pilgrims;  when  we  do 
we  shall  all  the  more  appreciate  the 
great  things  they  did,  for  over  and  be- 
yond all  the  littlenesses,  all  the  faults 
and  frailties  that  they  had,  in  common 
with  us,  was  a  spirit  that  has  lived. 
The  things  of  earth  have  dropped  away 
and  have  left  only  the  pure  soul — the 
spirit  of  liberty,  of  firm-set  faith,  of 
strong  endeavor.  It  is  comforting,  for 
in  that  sense,  we  too,  can  be  some- 
what like  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

New  York  City 


THE    SHOE  THAT  HOLDS  ITSa 


SHAPE 


$722  $822  S9 22  &  $10  22  SHOES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 
W,  U  DOUGLAS  SHOES 


$450  $5.00 
and  $5.50 


D  he  best  known 
I  shoes  in  the 
world.  They  are 
sold  in  107  W.L. 
Douglas  stores, 

direct  from  the  factory  to  you  at 
only  one  profit,  which  guarantees 
to  you  the  best  shoes  that  can  be 
produced,  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and 
the  retail  price  are  stamped  on 
the  bottom  of  all  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is 
your  protection  against  unreason- 
able profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are 
absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for  the 
money  in  this  country.  They  are  made  of 
the  best  and  finest  leathers  that  money 
3  can  buy.  They  combine  quality,  style, 
workmanship  and  wearing  qualities  equal 
to  other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 
They  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers 
of  America.  The  stamped  price  is  W.  L. 
Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the  shoes 
are  always  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 
The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere  ;  they 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the 
highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  experi- 
enced men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

■W.  !>.  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over  9000  shoe  dealers 
besides  our  own  stores.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from  factory.  Send 
for  booklet  tellinghow  to  order  shoes  by  mail, postage  free. 


CAUTION. — Insist  upon  having  NV.L-Doug- 
las  shoes.  The  name  and  price  is  plainly 
Stamped  on  the  sole.  Be  careful  to  see 
that  it  has  not  been  changed  or  mutilated. 


President 

W.Li.Douglas  Shoe  Co., 

169  Spark   Street, 

Brockton,  Mass. 


IF  you  are  interested  in    learning   short- 
hand,   read    the    advertisement    on    the 
inside  back  cover. 


Li^ht  and  Power 

From  One  Electric  Socket 

Makes    electricity  ^ 
doubly  convenient. 
Fits  any    electric 
light  socket 


The  acknowledged 
leader 


"Every  wired   home 
needs three  or 


Inventions  Wanted.   Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.      Adam  Fisher   Mfg.  Co.   Dept.  128 
St.    Louis,    Mo. 


$125 


POST 
PAID 


Accept 
No 

Imita- 
tioD 


Live 

Notes 
Only 


Perforated 
Coapon  Pages 


ROBINSON  REMINDER  ^i1?E^'S^^j?(f^ 

Bach  memo  a  perforated  coupon,  which  when  attended  to.  Is  torn 
out.     Live  not<?3  only.     No  searchine  thru  obsolete  notes.     Every, 
thlnff  ready  for  Instant  reference.    Handy  pocket  in  cover. 
Reminder  with  extra  filler 

Size  U  3  X  5  In.       Size  A  3H  x7  In. 

Black  Leather  .  .  $1.25  t2.00 

Crosa  Grain  Leather  .  1.76  2.76 

India  Calf         .  .  .  2.60  3.60 

<>>whide  .  .  .  2.76  S.75 

Genuine  Morocco  ( .  .  8.00  4.00 

Imitation  Leather      .  .  .75  1.00 

Cloth  (without  extra  filler)  .26  .60 

Ladies'  Shopping  Reminder  with  Pencil  and  Extra  Filler, 
Size  L  2H  X  3>i 

Black  Leather tl.60 

Patent  Laather  or  Crosa  Grain  .  .  .  1.76 

Morocco.  Cowhide  or  India  Calf       ....  2.2S 

Extra  Fillers— Vn  dozen:  Slio  B  76c:  SIz«  A.  Jl.OO;  Size  L.  7»c. 

Gold    name  on  cover   25c.     extra.     Prices  chantred  without  notice. 

If  not    at    your    stationer's,    order  from   us.     (SUtionera  wrlt«.t 

Robinson  Mf^.  Co..  80  Elm  St..  Westfield.  Mams. 
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el-loiise  Backit)^ 
-the  lyiyestnjey)] 


- — -  -_^  I '■*^'*Mi6;j 


"'^wftH'^ 


BACKING 

"every 

"Investors" 

first  mort-  ~ 

gage    bond  ,   ,  .   ,      . 

is    an  institution  of   highest  Btandmg. 

This  organization  has  a  .successful  rec- 
ord of  sixteen  years,  and  i^  affiliated  with 
the  Madison  &  Kedzie  State  Bank,  which 
is  under  State  and  Federal  supervision. 

You  should  know  about  "Investors" 
bonds.  They  pay  double  savings  account 
interest,  are  equally  safe  and  c  ;n'  cnient 
and  do  not  fluctuate.  They  can  be  pur- 
chased on  partial  payments,  Wi  ite  for 
Booklet  K-101. 

SBCURITISS  CORPORATIOM 

3131    W.    MADISON    STREET.   CHICAGO 

COLUMBIA  BLDG.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Higher  Interest  Rates 

Owing  to  a  general  advance  in  interest 
rates,  we  shall  for  a  short  time  at  least, 
be  able  to  get  Seven  Per  Cent  for  our 
customers  on  First  Mortgage  Loans. 
We  suggest  that  jou  take  advantage  of 
this  and  arrange  to  take  some  of  these 
loans  at  the  higherrate.  Good  loans  are 
offering.  Write  for  Loan  List  >no.  7 1  o 

Perkins  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas 
DIVIDEND 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC 

&  MANUFACTUKING  COMPANY 
A  Dividend  of  two  per  cent.  (.$1.00  per  share) 
on  the  CO.M.MO.V  stock  of  this  Company,  for  the 
quarter  cudiiiL,'  September  30,  1920,  will  be  paid 
October  30,  1920,  to  stockholders  of  record  as  of 
September  30,    liJ20. 

H.   F.   BAETZ,   Treasurer. 
New  York,    September  IS,    1920. 

MEETING  NOTICE 

WESTINGHOUSE 

ELECTRIC     &    MANUFACTURING     CO. 

IG.j    Hroadway,    Xew    York,    October    10,    1920. 

For     the     purposes     <]f     the     special     meeting     of 

stockholders,   to  be  held  on  Novemlwr  18,  1920,  the 

stock   transfer  books  will  be  closed  on  October  29, 

1920,     at    3:00    o'clock    P.     M.,     and    reopened    ou 

November   19,    1920,    at    10    o'clock   A.    M. 

JAilES    C.    BENNETT,    Secretary. 

NEW  AUTOMATIC  ADDER,  $3.50 

'.ikes  addiiiij  easv.     It's  accurate,  qr 
;*  .f\*^TV^\  (ItJrable  and  easily  oper.^ted.     Cap.i 


-A'i '^W  Culiimns.    .-.aves    nine.   Di.-in  worK  ami 

,  dI^^  errors,    6.=;,0u0    pleaved    owners.      FrJI;' 

Guaranteed.  Price  $3.50.  Delivered.  AViiii 

:\inTALOPERATlNG  HANDS, S5.  Delivered. 

Agents  wantecJ,     Immediate  shipment  made. 

J.  ti.  Bassett  &  Co.,  Dept.  142.  1458  Hollywood  Ave..  Chicago,  II!. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  ^g^^^p^ 

Sail  in  .^iiril.  May  and  June.  Churches.  Galleries, 
Aliiirie  SuijHiiits.  Italian  Hill  Towns.  Superb  routes, 
Splendid  ieadci.^. 

Art,  Music,  Literature,  History,  French,  Spanish 
65  E.  Franklin  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Secret  of  Being 
a  Convincing  Talker 

How  I  Learned  It 
in    One    Evening 

Sent  Free 
Upon  Request 

INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 

311  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 


How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


EDglish,  Literature  and 
Composition 

I.  One   Saving   Grace   of   War. 

1.  Make  a  short  speech  in  which  you  summar- 
ize Mr.  Lewis'  article  and  make  an  appeal 
suitable  to  inaugurate  a  thrift  campaign  in 
your  school. 

2.  "In  the  true  Democracy,  every  worker  is  a 
capitalist.'"  Write  an  editorial  for  a  daily 
newspaper,  using  this  as  the  opening  sen- 
tence. 

3.  Write  a  short  story  that  could  be  used  as 
propaganda  material  to  sell  Thrift  and  War 
Savings   Stamps. 

II.  Straws  in  the  Wind. 

1.  If  possible  the  teacher  should  hold  a  forum 
on  the  Presidential  election,  appointing  one 
pupil  to  present  the  claims  of  each  party 
and  candidate.  (Messages  from  all  except 
the  Farmer-Labor  party  have  already  been 
published  in  The  Independent ;  and  that  one 
will  appear  in  the  next  issue.)  After  these 
speeches  there  should  be  an  opportunity  for 
questions  and  open  debate.  Then  each  pupil 
should  write  a  letter  similar  to  these  pub- 
lished in  The  Independent  supporting  his 
choice  and  giving  reasons.  Urge  any  pupils 
who  have  the  necessary  ability  to  draw  car- 
toons  illustrating  their  political   preferences. 

2.  Which  seems  to  you  the  most  convincing 
argument  in  these  letters  ?  Why  ?  Which  let- 
ter is  best  from  a  literary  standpoint  ? 
Why? 

3.  "A  large  Presidential  vote  for  the  Socialist 
candidate  at  the  present  time  will  be  a 
stinging  rebuke  to  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican parties  and  will  probably  bring 
them  to  their  senses  before  the  next  national 
conventions."  Do  you  think  that  this  posi- 
tion is  a  sound  one  or  not?  Defend  or  at- 
tack it  in  a  letter  written  for  publication 
in  a  daily  paper. 

4.  Define  the  following  words :  integrity,  lucid, 
cataclysmic,  perforce,  predatory,  turbulence, 
paramount,  "status  quo,"  negligible,  nullify, 
pernicious,    evasive. 

III.  We  Need  a  Newly  Consecrated  Ameri- 
canism. 

1.  Which  seems  to  you  the  most  effective  sen- 
tence in   Senator  Harding's  message?  Why? 

2.  Make  a  very  short  political  speech  urging 
Senator  Harding's  election.  Choose  one  of 
the  following  audiences  to  whom  to  adapt 
your  speech:  (a)  a  crowd  of  passers-by  at 
a  street  corner,  (b)  a  theater  audience  be- 
tween the  acts,  (c)  an  afternoon  tea  at 
which  women  are  gathered  to  glean  wisdom 
in  casting  their  first  vote. 

3.  Write  in  from  100  to  .500  words  your  defini- 
tion of   "Americanism." 

IV.  The   Story   of  the   Week. 

1.  Give  a  brief  talk  suitab'e  for  a  current 
events  club  on  the  news  of  the  week  in  the 
United  States. 

2.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  the  Middle 
West  defending  or  criticizing  Premier  Lloyd 
George's    Irish   policy. 

3.  Write  a  short  story  or  a  poem  based  on  the 
recent  raids  of  "night  riders"  in  the  South. 

4.  Write  an  editorial  for  a  Southern  newspa- 
per condemning  the  "night-riders"  activities 
and  showing  that  they  must  ultimately  do 
the  cotton  farmers  more  harm  than   good. 

5.  Explain  orally  the  offer  that  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment has  made  to  China. 

v.  The    Unpurltanic    Puritans. 

1.  After  reading  Mr.  Law's  article,  write  a 
character  sketch  of  any  one  of  the  Pilgrims. 

2.  Write  a  humorous  poem  narrating  an  inci- 
dent that  happened  during  the  Pilgrims'  first 
years   in   America. 

3.  Write  a  story  of  the  Pilgrims'  landing- as  if 
you  had  been  one  of  them. 

4.  What  is  Mr.  Law's  purpose  in  destroying 
some  of  the  popular  beliefs  about  the  Puri- 
tans? Does  he  offer  something  more  impor- 
tant in  their  place? 

VI.  The    Farmer's    Right    Hand    IVIan. 

1.  Why  is  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany called  "The  Farmer's  Right  Hand 
Man"  ?  Summarize  briefly  the  story  of  what 
it  has  contributed  to  the  progress  of  farm- 
ing in  the  United  States. 

2.  Write  a  story  of  one  farm  implement  from 
the  time  it  left  the  factory  till  it  was  worn 
out. 


History,  Civics  and 
Economics 

I.  Republican     Policy — We     Need     a     Newly 

Consecrated  Americanism.  Harding's 
Foreign  Policy.  Parsons  Bolts  G.  O. 
P.     The   Successful    League   of    Nations. 

1.  Why  does  Senator  Harding  so  strongly  em- 
phasize  party   responsibility  ? 

2.  What  criticisms  does  he  make  of  the  Wilson 
administration  ? 

3.  Restate  in  your  own  words  a  part  of  Sena- 
tor Harding's  article  under  the  heading 
"Democratic  Unpreparedness  for  War  and 
for    Peace." 

4.  How  do  you  interpret  the  significance  of 
Senator  Harding's  speech  at  Des  Moines? 
What  does  Mr.  Parsons  have  to  say  about 
it?   What  does   Mr.   Holt  have  to  say? 

5.  What  accomplishments  of  the  League  of 
Nations  are  listed  by  Mr.   Holt? 

6.  What  features  of  the  existing  League  of 
Nations  would,  in  your  opinion,  be  probably 
retained  in  Senator  Harding's  projected 
"association"  of  nations  ?  Which  would  be 
"scrapped"  ? 

II.  Eastern  Europe — A  Ghostly  Conference. 
China  and  Russia.  Poles  Seize  Vilna. 
Polish-Russian    Truce. 

1.  On  what  terms  is  the  Polish-Russian  war 
being  settled?  What  terms  would  the  Rus- 
sians have  exacted  if  peace  had  been  made 
a  few  weeks  earlier  ?  What  ambitions  have 
the  Poles  renounced  by  the  Treaty  ?  Explain 
how  the  military  situation  in  eastern  Eu- 
rope resulted  in   a  compromise  peace. 

2.  What  promises  do  the  Soviet  authorities 
make  to  the  Chinese  Republic? 

III.  National  Thrift — One  Saving  Grace  of 
War.     The  Suffering   Public   Wakes   Up. 

1.  Give  as  many  reasons  as  you  can  think  of 
why  the  American  public,  as  contrasted  with 
some  peoples  of  Europe,  values  a  specula- 
tive chance  above  security  in  making  in- 
vestments. 

2.  How  does  Mr.  Lewis  use  the  phrase  "cap- 
italist" in  saying  "In  the  true  Democracy, 
every   worker   is    a  capitalist"  ? 

3.  Why  are  securities  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment generally  considered  a  particularly 
safe  investment?  Can  you  reconcile  this 
with  the  fact  that  some  issues  of  Liberty 
bonds  are  still  selling  somewhat  below  par? 
What  factors  determine  the  sales  value  of 
public  bonds  in  the  market  at  any  given 
time? 

4.  Can  you  think  of  any  ways  in  which  the 
schools  can  combat  the  prevalent  "economic 
illiteracy"   of  which   Mr.   Lewis  speaks  ? 

IV.  Public  Opinion  on  the  Election — Straws 
in   the   Wind. 

After  reading  over  these  letters,  write 
about  100  words  embodying  your  own  opin- 
ion on  the  election.  If  you  belong  to  a  class 
in  school  or  to  a  debating  society  or  any 
other  organization  that  might  be  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  take  an  "opinion  straw 
vote"  ;  that  is,  not  only  the  votes  for  Presi- 
dent but  in  each  case  a  brief  statement  of 
reasons  for  the  vote  (the  ballot  papers  need 
not,  however,  be  signed  by  the  voter).  Then 
classify  the  votes  according  to  the  issues 
emphasized  and  briefly  summarize  the  re- 
sults. You  will  find  that  an  "opinion  straw 
vote"  which  shows  why  people  are  support- 
ing a  particular  ticket  is  more  instructive 
as  to  political  tendencies  than  a  plain  straw 
vote  which  only  shows  how  people  will  vote. 
If  you  wish  you  can  carry  out  a  similar 
plan  as  to  the  issues  of  your  state  campaign 
or  any  other  electoral  contest  in  which  you 
and  your  friends  are  interested. 

V.  American      History 

tans. 


Unpurltanic     Puri- 


1.  Who  were  the  "Puritans"  and  why  were  they 
so  called?  Did  they  all  leave  England  for 
the  new  world  ? 

2.  How,  in  Mr.  Law's  opinion,  does  the  slight- 
ing epithet  "puritanic"  misrepresent  the 
historical   Puritans  ? 

VI.  The     Census — Uncle     Sam's     Boys     and 

Girls. 

1.  Why  did  the  population  of  the  United  States 
increase  more  slowly  from  1910  to  1920  than 
from  1900  to   1910? 

2.  Why  is  the  city  population  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  the  country  population?  What 
is  the  significance  of  this  with  reference  to 
the  cost  of  living? 


IheHn^epcnbent 


Bud  to  Dad 

Dear  Dad: 

If  I'm  not  the  most  normal  and  roKulnr 
person  in  tho  world  whon  I  grow  up.  it 
won't  be  your  fault.  l>a(l.  It  beats  all  how 
you  sense  the  dangers  that  I  am  heading 
for  and  warn  ine  otT.  The  Independent  is 
going  to  keep  nie  ofT  a  lot  of  rocks  for 
which  I  am  sure  I  would  have  steered  if 
you  had  not  sent  it. 

I  think  that  the  greatest  thing  that  a 
publication  like  The  In(l('i>endent  does  is 
to  make  the  questions  and  issues  of  the 
day  real  and  personal.  I  notice  that  it  puts 
these  things  up  to  us  readers  as  judge  and 
jury  and  it  makes  even  a  freshman  realize 
that  he  has  other  responsibilities  beside 
maintaining  his  status  as  a  student. 

The  Remarkable  Remarks  feature  of  The 
Independent  is  a  dandy.  It  is  amusing  to 
see  people's  eyes  open  ^^■hen  I  repeat  some 
of  them.  In  fact,  my  Independent  thunder 
is  gaining  me  the  very  flattering  reputa- 
tion of  being  wonderfully  well  informed. 

You  have  put  me  on  to  a  lot  of  good 
things,  Dad.  but  The  Independent  is  the 
best  yet.  I  nail  at  least  one  new  truth  each 
week  by  reading  it.  Most  publications 
might  be  called  iahle  d'hote  mental  meals, 
because  you  know  about  what  is  going  to 
be  set  before  you  :  this  «  la  carte  service 
of  a  news  item  from  India  and  a  discussion 
of  why  the  Jap  is  advancing  so  rapidly  and 
the  other  interesting  surprizes  that  are 
dished  up  in  The  Independent  make  it 
something  to  look  forward  to. 

Yours, 

Bud. 

Opening  iNights 

Pa  I  Iowa  has  brought  back  to  America  a 
new  repertoire  which  adds  to  the  luster  of 
her  fame  as  the  world's  premiere  danseuse. 
And  she  still  dances  the  incomparable 
"Swan."    (Manhattan   Opera   House.) 

Mecca  achieves  a  climax  in  the  realm  of 
light  opera.  It  has  all  the  colorful  splendor 
and  finished  artistry  of  its  predecessor, 
"Chu  Chin  Chow,"  and  surpasses  it  in 
melody,  magnificence  of  i)ageantry,  beauty 
of  ballet,  and  interest  of  plot.  (Century 
Theater.) 

The  Outrar/eous  Mrs.  Palmer,  by  Harry 
Wagstafif  Gribble.  Pseudo-dramatic  play  to 
show  off  Mary  Young  as  impossible  and 
repellant  stage  heroine  whose  "mother 
love"  in  the  last  act  saves  son's  life  by 
blood  transfusion.  Hollow,  theatrical  and 
impossible.    (Thirty-ninth  Street  Theater.) 

Louise  Darcl^e.  who  has  just  finished  a 
tour  of  Mexico.  South  America  and  Cuba, 
made  her  triumphal  debut  in  the  United 
States  as  Maliella  in  the  San  Carlo  Opera 
Company's  production  of  The  Jewels  of 
the  Madonna.  She  is  that  rare  operatic 
combination,  a  singer  who  can  art.  (Man- 
hattan Opera  House.) 

The  Moh.  John  Galsworthy's  dramatized 
plea  for  the  right  of  free  speech  in  war- 
time, is  effectively  staged  and  adequately 
presented.  The  play  is  one  of  Galsworthy's 
best :  brief,  swift  in  movement,  and  with 
no  relaxation  of  the  almost  painful  emo- 
tional stress  from  the  first  word  to  the  last. 
(The  Neighborhood  Playhouse.) 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

Sf,n.\tor  Hardinc  -The  women  won 
their  own  victory. 

Miss  Bessik  K  Ricci — I  believ"  in  get- 
ting married   for   money  only. 

Mary  Picki-ohd  I'airuanks — Doug  is 
always  bringing  i)coplo  home  to  dinner. 

Joseph  Jui)so.\  Taylor.  D.l). — The 
Bible  is  against  thi-  Li-ague  of  Nations. 

G.  K.  CiiESTERTO.N  -My  country  right  or 
wrong'?  Yes,  my  Mother  drunk  or  sober. 

Sir  F.  1?anhury — AM  of  us  some'lnrs 
commit  acts  of  indiscretion,  especially  if 
we  are  smoking  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Sir  K.  Brarrook — As  a  rule  govoni- 
ments  do  little  with  prices  except  to  raise 
them  or  with  production  except  to  hinder 
it. 

Herbert  IIoovkr — Tlie  whole  nation 
spends  at  least  a  million  dollars  a  day  in 
superfluous  eating  at  hotels  and  restau- 
rants. 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Sheldon — It  does  not 
pay  to  go  to  church  in  the  morning  if  we 
are  planning -to  go  to  the  devil  in  the 
evening. 

Emile  Utard — Woman,  if  she  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  best  social  usage,  uses 
perfume  as  a  hint  not  as  an  overpowering 
declaration. 

Viscountess  Astor.  M.P. — I  believe 
that  the  spirit  of  the  League  of  Nations 
is  in  the  heart  of  every  right-thinking  man 
and  woman. 

W.  I><)ri{KE  CocKRAN — A  loftiiT  ideal- 
ism is  embodied  in  President  Wilson's 
fourteen  points  than  in  Abraham  Lincoln's 
emancipati«n  proclamation. 

Dr.  .1.  B.  Cranfill — The  League  of 
Nations  plank  in  the  Republican  National 
platform  is  a  shuffling  fragment  of  a 
colorless  and   puny   political   nonentity. 

Senator  Harding — The  Senate  has 
saved  to  tlie  country  the  inheritance  for 
which  heroes  perished  and  for  which  the 
supreme  sacrifices  of  the  Republic  were 
made. 

Raymond  G.  Fuller — The  primary  ob- 
ject of  child  labor  legislation  is  to  help 
establish  the  democracy  of  childhood^fair- 
ness  of  opportunity  in  terms  of  health, 
play  and  schooling. 

CoRRA  Harris — No  one  knows  why,  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  a  man  distinguishes  in- 
stantly and  unerringly  between  a  tem- 
porary widow  and  a  widow  indeed,  what- 
ever  her  age  or   condition    may   be. 

Governor  Cox — I  am  determined  to  se- 
cure the  earliest  possible  entrance  into  the 
League  of  Nations  with  the  least  possible 
delay  and  with  the  least  possible  reserva- 
tions needed  to  accomplish  that  result. 

Ed.  Howe — A  man  in  California  claims 
that  whale's  milk  is  richer  and  more  palat- 
able than  cow's  milk.  Now  let  Congress 
appropriate  a  sum  large  enough  to  catch 
whales,  milk  them,  and  see  if  there  is 
anything  in  this  new  talk. 
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Theodore  Roosevelt 


Whose  birthday  we  celebrated  on  the  27th  of  this  month,  ivrote  not  long  before  his  death  the  following 
message  which  is  of  especial  timeliness  in  our  present  day  problems: 

We  recognize,  and  are  bound  to  war  against,  the  evils  of  today.  The  remedies  are  partly  economic 
and  partly  spiritual,  partly  to  be  obtained  by  laws,  and  in  greater  part  to  be  obtained  by  individual 
and  associated  effort;  for  character  is  the  vital  matter,  and  character  cannot  be  created  by  law.  These 
remedies  include  a  religious  and  moral  teaching  which  shall  increase  the  spirit  of  human  brotherhood; 
an  educational  system  which  shall  train  men  for  every  form  of  useful  service — and  which  shall  train 
us  to  prize  common  sense  no  less  than  morality;  such  a  division  of  the  profits  of  industry  as  shall  tend 
to  encourage  intelligent  and  thrifty  tool-users  to  become  tool-owners;  and  a  Government  so  strong,  just, 
wise,  and  democratic  that,  neither  lagging  too  far  behind  nor  pushing  heedlessly  in  advance,  it  may 
do  its  full  share  in  promoting  these  ends. — From   "The  Foes  of  Our  Own  Household." 
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Go  Forward  from  Economic  Serfdom 

A  Message  from  the  Candidate  of  the  Farmer-Labor  Party 
By  Parley  Parker  Christensen 


THE  Farmer-Labor  Party  is 
not  in  reality  a  third  party. 
To  call  it  that  would  be  to 
imply  that  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  groups  represent 
two  diverse  cleavages  of  opinions, 
contrasting  attitudes  toward  the 
issues  confronting  the  country, 
which  is  not  true.  They  are  plain- 
ly and  simply  rival  factions  of  the 
same  party — the  party  of  reaction, 
of  Bourbonism  and  of  economic 
privilege.  They  recall  the  well- 
known  couple  depicted  in  the  news- 
paper cartoon — "Mike  and  Ike — 
They  look  alike."  But  the  resem- 
blance of  the  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans is  deeper  than  looks. 
They  are  both  the  proteges  of  Wall 
Street;  the  one  may  draw  a  few 
million  less  from  the  group  of 
exploiting  barons  entrenched  in 
downtown  New  York  than  the 
other,  but  the  two  are  fed  from  the 
same  bin  and  the  feeding  is  not  ap- 
portioned out  of  any  motive  of 
charity  but  for  value  received  or 
to  be  received  if  elected. 

Opposing  this  party  of  Toryism 
— this  party  which  lifts  its  eyes  to 
the  Hills,  Rockefellers  and  their 
like,  stands  the  Farmer-Labor 
party,  which  lifts  its  eyes  to 
the  hills  too,  but  to  hills  of  differ- 
ent geological  formation.  The  great  tide  of  unrest 
sweeping  over  the  country  called  it  into  being.  But 
whence  this  unrest?  We  Americans  are  not  naturally 
grumblers.  Optimism  with  us  closely  approaches  to  a 
religion.  How  then  is  it  that  the  spirit  of  protest  has 
become  epidemic? 

Again,    what    means    the    sudden    stirrings    in    the 
world    of    Labor,    the    solidifying    of    their    aims    and 

tactics,   the   rapid   rise   of  the 

Labor  press,  the  development  of 
the  cooperative  movement,  the 
activity  of  farmers*  organiza- 
tions in  politics,  the  Non-Parti- 
zan  League  victories.  In  North 
Dakota  the  state  has  gone  over 
so  completely  to  the   Farmer- 


(c)  t  nflencood  A   Cndenrood 

"The  platform  of  the  Fanner-Labor  party 
demands  the  restoration  of  civil  liberties, 
including  free  speech,  free  press  and  free 
assemblage,  the  right  of  asylum;  return  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  the  functions 
for  which  it  was  created;  amnesty  for  all 
political  prisoners;  repeal  of  espionage, 
sedition  laws,  protection  of  the  rights  of 
the  worker  to  strike,"  says  Parley  Parker 
Christensen 


This  article  is  the  sixth  of  the  series  in 
which  each  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States  has  presented  in  the  Inde- 
pendent his  message  to  the  American 
people 


Labor    program    as    embodied    in 
the  platform  of  the  Non-Partizan 
League   that   the  opposition   there 
must  perforce  assume  the  camou- 
flage of    supporting    the    Farmer- 
Labor  program.  The  old  guard  there 
professes  itself  as  opposed  not  to 
the  program  but  to  the  candidates 
named  to   see  that  program  thru. 
While  the  Democrats  have  the  don- 
key, with  a  sort  of  poetic  appro- 
priateness,   as    their    emblem,    and 
the    Republicans    the    bloated    ele- 
phant, desiring  doubtless  normalcy 
and  opposed  to  anything  like  move- 
ment; the  farmers  there  have  cho- 
sen the  emblem  of  the  goat,  because 
the  goat  always   uses   its  head   in 
getting  what  it  wants.  They  have 
established   in  that  pioneer   demo- 
cratic state  a  bank  under  state  con- 
trol, which  has  paid  a  profit  to  the 
state  and  has  been  the  means  of 
making  available  credit  to  the  farm- 
ers on  easier  terms.  They  have  in- 
augurated   a    state    housing    pro- 
gram— the  only  constructive  move 
in  these  states  to  solve  the  housing 
situation.   They   are   nearing   com- 
pletion on  a  state  erected  and  state 
owned  mill   and  grain  elevator  in 
Grand  Forks  that  will  be  the  larg- 
est of  its  kind  in  the  country  when 
finished.  They  have  done  this  in  the 
face  of  tremendous  obstacles,  the  enemy  fighting  every 
move  in  the  courts.  Only  recently  was  the  last  legal  ob- 
stacle removed  by  the  Supreme  Court  decision  holding 
the  North  Dakota  enterprizes  constitutional. 

Yes,  you  say,  but  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  Na- 
tional   Farmer-Labor   party?    Everything.    In    a   large 
measure,  the  men  who  battled  for  the  Farmer-Labor 
program    under    Non-Partizan    League    auspices    are 
____^___________     back  of  the  new  Farmer-Labor 

party.  They  are  kin  in  their 
programs  for  reconstruction. 
Many  of  those  who  did  yeoman 
work,  like  Duncan  McDonald, 
in  touring  the  western  states 
for  the  League  program  are 
now    [Continued   on  page   170 
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Sizing  Up  Senators 

Some  Significant  Facts  for  Voters  About  the  Men  Up  for  Election  This  Fall 

By  Susan  Brown  Bristol 


THE  record  made  by  the  United  States  Senate, 
particularly  during  the  last  two  years,  naturally 
causes  the  voters  of  the  country  no  little  anxiety 
as  to  the  personnel  of  the  Sixty-seventh  Con- 
gress. 

Thirty-four  candidates  are  asking  us  on  November  2 
to  vote  them  seats  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
for  the  next  six  years.  Repre- 
senting the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  is,  or 
should  be,  pretty  serious  busi- 
ness. 

Who  are  the  men  who  come 
before  us  asking  our  votes,  that 
they,  in  turn,  may  "save  our 
country"  for,  and  to,  us?  Do 
their  records  justify  us  in  plac- 
ing our  proxies  in  their  hands? 
Have  they  vision  on  the  im- 
portant issues  which  today  face 
us?  Do  they  feel  the  necessity 
of  throwing  their  strength  with 
those  who  are  trying  to  make 
impossible  a  repetition  of  the 
last  four  unspeakably  awful 
years?  Are  they  men  who  ap- 
preciate that  peace  is  the 
world's  first  need?  And  are 
they  willing  to  accept  as  a  basis 
for  peace  the  plans  so  far  pro- 
posed, modifying  these  as  may 
be  found  necessary  to  attain  the 
end  sought  by  a  world  weary 
of  war  and  war's  aftermath? 
Or  are  they  men  satisfied  to 
float  into  office  upon  any  craft 
which  is  warranted  surely  to 
land  them  at  the  door  of  the 
United  States  Senate?  Are  they 
more  than  content  to  leave,  for  the  present,  serious 
consideration  of  this  supreme  issue,  as  they  intimate 
that  later  (and  how  much  later  one  cannot  help  won- 
dering) this  troublesome  question  might  be  relegated 
to  Senator  Harding's  "Association  of  Nations,"  even 
tho,  to  date,  this  is,  to  be  sure,  of  extremely  cobwebby 
structure?  Are  they  men  who  realize  that  the  present 
high  cost  of  living  is  a  question  which  should  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States?  And, 
equally  important,  are 
they  willing  to  deal  with 
it?  Are  they  men  who 
believe  that  the  issue  of 
prohibition,  in  its  vari- 
ous ramifications,  is  one 
of  vital  importance  to 
the  nation?  Or,  do  they 
oppose  prohibition  and 
its  enforcement  with  the 
slogan,  "The  liberty  of 
the  people  must  be  pre- 
served"^ Are  they  men 
who  have  favored 
"special  privilege"  to  in- 
terests as  against  the 
148 


Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa  is 
finding  that  organized  labor 
refuses  to  support  the  re- 
election of  the  sponsor  of 
the  Esch-Cummins  railroad 
bill 


(§}  Western  Xetcspaper 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  suf- 
fragist, ran  for  Senator 
from  Nevada  at  the  last 
election  and  is  a  candi- 
date again   this   year 


©  Underwood  <(  Undervood 

Tom  Watson,  anti-League,  anti-war,  anti-Wilson,  is 
Georgia's   new   Democratic   candidate 


welfare  of  the  people?  Are 
they  men  who  will  stand  for 
progressive  measures  ?  Or 
are  they  men  who  may  be 
counted  upon  to  spend  their 
energies,  and  our  money,  in 
pointing  out  to  us  the  glories 
of  the  past? 

Thirty-three  States  will 
elect  thirty-four  Senators. 
Alabama  will  elect  two,  on 
account  of  the  regular  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  Sena- 
tor Oscar  W.  Underwood, 
and  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  Senator  B.  B. 
Comer,  who  was  appointed 
to  succeed  the  late  Senator  Bankhead.  Another  ad  in- 
terim term  which  expires  is  that  of  Senator  Carter 
Glass  of  Virginia,  appointed  to  succeed  Senator  Mar- 
tin. For  this  vacancy  Senator  Glass  is  himself  a  candi- 
date. 

Aside  from  Senator  Harding,  the  following  four  mem- 
bers  of  the  present   Senate   have   voluntarily  retired: 

Senators  Gay  of  Louisiana, 
Thomas  of  Colorado,  Johnson 
of  South  Dakota,  and  Sher- 
man of  Illinois. 

The  following  four  ivere  re- 
tired, thru  defeat  in  the 
primaries:  Senators  Gore  of 
Oklahoma,  Gronna  of  North 
Dakota,  Kirby  of  Arkansas, 
and  Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia. 

Twenty-three  Senators  have 
been    renominated :    Senators 
Benkham     of      Kentucky, 
Brandegee      of      Connecticut, 
Chamberlain  of  Oregon,  Cum- 
mins of  Iowa,  Curtis  of  Kan- 
sas,  Dillingham   of  Vermont, 
Fletcher  of  Florida,   Hender- 
son    of     Nevada,     Jones     of 
Washington,  Lenroot  of  Wis- 
consin, Moses  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Nugent  of  Idaho,  Over- 
man of  North  Carolina,  Pen- 
rose   of   Pennsylvania,    Phelan   of    Cali- 
fornia, Ellison  D.  Smith  of  South  Caro- 
lina,  John  Walter   Smith   of   Maryland, 
Marcus  A.  Smith  of  Arizona,  Smoot  of 
Utah,  Spencer  of  Missouri,  Underwood  of 
Alabama,  Wadsworth  of  New  York,  and 
Watson  of  Indiana. 

The  table  at  the  end  of  this  article  gives 
by  states  the  entire  list  of  candidates  for 
election  to  the  Senate  this  fall. 

Both  parties  are  making  a  hard  fight 
for  Senate  control.  In  several  States  the 
smoke  of  battle  is  thick,  and  for  reason. 
For  at  last  we  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  when  our  representatives  have  be- 
trayed our  trust,  just  retribution  may  be 
meted  out — to  be  sure,  by  only  one  means. 


@  VnderKood 

Senator  Boies  Penrose 
/rem  Pennsylvania  has 
been  reelected  regularly 
for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Why  worrv  now? 
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I'aul    I  hompson 

Senator  Brandegee  from 
Connecticut  asks  for  reelec- 
tion on  a  record  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  League,  to  pro- 
hibition and  to  woman 
suffrage 


but  that  a  most  effective  one 
— the  polls. 

One  of  the  liveliest  battle.- 
at  present  being  waged  by 
any  Senatorial  candidate  is 
that  of  Senator  James  \\. 
Wadsworth,  Jr.,  of  New 
York,  whose  record  at  pres- 
ent is  under  heavy  fire.  Even 
the  former  Senator  Chaun- 
cey  M.  Depew  has  "known 
Mr.  Wadsworth  from  boy- 
hood," has  "watched  his  ca- 
reer with  great  interest." 
and  feels  that  "with  his  ad- 
mirable equipment  and  dem- 
onstrated ability  New  York 
will  honor  herself  and  do  a 

valuable  service  to  the  country  by  again  electing,"  etc., 
etc.;  even  tho  former  President  Jacob  Gould  Schurman 
of   Cornell   University   pleads,    "For  what   he   is   and 

stands  for,  for 
1  what  he  has  done 
in  his  first  term 
in  the  Senate 
and  will  do  if  re- 
turned in  the 
second,  let  us 
give  Senator 
Wadsworth  the 
indorsement  of 
an  overwhelming 
majority";  even 
tho  Ex-Senator 
ElihuRootcabled 
from  Europe 
greetings  c  o  n  - 
gratulating  both 
Senator  Wads- 
worth and  the 
United  States  up- 
on the  Senator's  success  in  the  primaries,  in  the  minds 
of  many  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York  there  still 
remain  grave  doubts  as  to  the  desirability  of  aiding 
Senator  Wadsworth  in  his  plans  to  return  to  the  Sen- 
ate. And  the  reason  for  doubt  on  the  part  of  these  per- 
sons is  Senator  Wadsworth's  previous  record,  both  in 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  and  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  When  a  man  in  this  day  and  age  votes 
against  enfranchising  half  of  the  citizens  of  the  coun- 
try; when  on  all  phases  of  the  question  of  prohibition 
his  recorded  votes  are  "wet" ;  when  on  the  Senate  floor 
he  explains  that  he  voted  against  the  prohibition 
amendment  because  he  "believed  that  such  a  proposal 
had  no  place  in  the  Constitution,  and  .  .  .  because 
.  .  .  the  people  in  great  communities  of  this  country 
were  competent  to  decide  that  matter  for  themselves'  ; 
when  upon  twenty-seven  measures  of  interest  to  labor, 
he  is  recorded  as  having  voted  favorably  five  times,  un- 
favorably fifteen  times,  and  as  failing  to  vote  seven 
times;  when  the  records,  both  in  Albany  and  in  Wash- 
ington, show  him  to  have  cast  his  vote  for  "special 
privileges"  in  the  interest  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of 
the  many — these  counts,  even  leaving  out  of  considera- 
tion his  attitude  on  the  question  of  world  peace,  and 
his  championship  of  compulsory  military  training,  have 
caused  others  than  the  Non-Partizan  Senatorial  Com- 
mittee, from  whom  the  slogan  is  quoted,  to  feel  that 
"Mr.  Wadsworth's  place  is  in  the  home." 

In  connection  with  the  New  York  situation,  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  the  "dry"  forces  are  supporting  a 
woman,  Mrs.  Ella  A.  Boole,  for  the  Senate. 


g>  Kcy$tone  Vieic 

The    "dry"   forces    and    the    suffragists    in 
New  York  are  supporting  a  woman  candi- 
date, Mrs.  Ella  Boole,  for  Senator  in  oppo- 
sition to  Senator  Wadsworth 
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The  Republicans  of  Utali 
are  expected  to  reelect 
Senator  Smoot  for  his 
fourth  term,  and  keep  the 
G.  O.  P.  triumvirate  un- 
broken 


It  is  asserted  by  the  Re- 
publicans that  in  Pennsyl- 
vania Senator  Boies  Penrose 
— the  man  credited  with 
holding  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand  "the  politics  of  the  na- 
tion"— "without  doubt  will 
attain  a  majority  which 
must  be  reckoned  in  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,"  and 
that  "it  is  hardly  likely  that 
his  majority  will  be  less  than 
half  a  million";  indeed,  the 
Pennsylvania  Republicans 
say  "any  active  campaign  in 
this  State  is  unnecessary,  so 
far  as  the  national  organiza- 
tion is  concerned." 
A  statement  such  as  this  causes  the  eyes  of  the  un- 
initiated to  roll  wide  open  with  astonishment.  The  in- 
nocent asks:  "What  can  the  record  of  Senator  Penrose 
have  been  that  a  majority  of  such  proportions  is  fore- 
seen for  him?" 

Upon  consulting  the  Congressional  Record  one  finds 
that  Senator  Penrose  has  always  been  an  opponent  of 
suffrage;  that  once  he  voted  favorably  upon  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  with  the  Lodge  reservations,  while 

at  the  second  vote  he  was 
paired  unfavorably  with  Sena- 
tor Harding;  that  he  favored 
the  Esch-Cummins  railroad 
bill,  by  many  regarded  as  "the 
most  pronounced  special  in- 
terest legislation  that  ever 
came  out  of  Congress";  that 
he  voted  unfavorably  upon  the 
Federal  Child  Labor  bill ;  that 
upon  fifty-nine  labor  meas- 
ures he  voted,  or  was  paired, 
H^^^^^H  favorably,  fourteen  times ;  un- 

^^^^^    T  favorably,  nineteen  times ;  and 

^^^^B.     m  upon  twenty-six  measures  he 

^^^^B      '^  is  recorded  as  not  voting. 

H^^ft  But  these  facts  do  not  an- 

^^^■^  .  swer   the   innocent's   question 

K  \Sil         iJi^  with   entire  satisfaction,  and 

the    innocent    is    left    in    be- 
wilderment. 

In  Connecticut,  Senator 
Frank  B.  Brandegee,  a  "regu- 
lar," renominated  by  the  Re- 
publi-  [Continued  on  page  169 
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The  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  Breckinridge 
Long,  is  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Senator 
from  Missouri 


Two  vigorous  anti-suffragists  who  are  forced  this  fall  to  ask  the 

women  to  help  reelect  them:  Senator  Wadsworth  of  New  York 

(left)   and  Senator  Moses  of  New  Hampshire 


The  Battle  of  Blanc  Mont 

The  First  Complete  Story  of  Our  Combat  Operations 
By  Captain  Joseph  Mills  Hanson 


IN  tracing  the  martial  career  of  America's  forces 
in  Europe  we  have  now  seen  those  forces  fight 
their  earliest  battles  in  the  spring  of  1918  by  scat- 
tered divisions  flung  into  the  line  to  avert  a  crisis 
in  Allied  affairs  and  have  followed  them  as  a  united 
army  from  their  first  swift  victory  at  St.  Mihiel  thru 
the  long  and  exhausting  phases  of  the  battle  of  the 
Meuse-Argonne.  There  remains  only  to  recount  the 
work  of  the  divisions  which,  removed  from  the  main 
body  of  the  American  army,  fought  under  French  or 
British  command  in  distant  sectors  of  the  battle  front 
during  the  last  stages  of  the  war.  Because  they  were, 
in  a  sense,  out  of  the  focus  of  public  attention,  which 
was  focussed  upon  the  main  armies  under  the  direc- 
tion of  General  Pershing,  the  soldierly  achievements 
of  the  men  of  these  divisions  sometimes  seem  to  have 
been  overlooked,  tho  they  were,  in  fact,  deserving  of  as 
much  commendation  from  their  countrymen  as  were 
those  of  our  troops  on  any  field. 

While '  the  struggle  of  America's  main  armies  was 
at  its  hight  in  the  Meuse  Argonne  sector,  the  roar  of 
battle  was  thundering  crescendo  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  line  from  the  Argonne  to  the  Channel. 
One  after  another  the  French  and  British  and  Bel- 
gian armies,  responding  to  the  will  of  the  Allied  su- 
preme commander,  attacked  and  drove  the  enemy  back 
thru  line  after  line  of  his  elaborately  prepared  de- 
fenses. To  maintain  without  relaxation  the  final  su- 
preme effort,  so  that  the  enemy  might  have  no  moment's 
opportunity  of  recovery,  no  chance  to  avert  his  ap- 
proaching complete  overthrow,  the  crying  need  of  every 
Allied  army  and  army  group  commander  was  for  men; 
men  to  replace  the  wastage  of  the  terrific  battle  and  to 
maintain  the  decisive  superiority  of  numbers. 

The  great  reservoir  of  Allied  man  power  in  the  last 
summer  and  autumn  of  the  war  was  America;  indeed, 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  it  was  only  the  incom- 
ing divisions  of  United  States  troops,  arriving  in  the 
last  months  of  the  war  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
300,000  men  per  month,  which  had  first  produced  and 
later  was  able  to  maintain  the  superiority  of  numbers 
essential  to  a  continuous  offensive.  Moreover,  the  qual- 
ity attained  by  the  American  troops  after  they  had  ex- 
perienced sufficient  front  line  service  to  be  familiar 
with  the  exactions  of  battle,  was  so  high  that  French 
and  British  commanders  were  importunate  for  Ameri- 
can divisions  to  serve  in  their  armies,  not  merely  for 
the  sake  of  added  numbers,  but  for  the  heartening  ef- 
fect of  the  unwearied  American  spirit  upon  their  own 
troops.  Altho  General  Pershing  was  always  opposed  to 
a  general  policy  of  em- 
ploying American  troops 
except  in  American 
armies,  he  was  never  deaf 
to  requests  for  aid  when  it 
was  evident  that  Ameri- 
can strength  could  be 
spared  from  his  own  army 
and  effectively  used  for  ad- 
vancing the  Allied  armies 
on  other  fronts.  This  was 
particularly  easy  on  the 
British  front,  behind 
which,  in  accordance  with 
the  policy   of  the  spring 
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This  is  the  eighth  of  a  series  of  articles  in  which  Captain 
Hanson  tells  the  complete  story  of  what  the  American 
troops  did  on  the  battle  line  in  France — a  series  written 
from  a  thoro  study  of  the  official  records  and  with  the 
background  of  actual  experience  overseas.  "Up  the  Line 
from  Cantigny"  was  published  in  The  Independent  of 
March  27,  "Those  Desperate  Days  at  Chateau-Thierry"  in 
the  April  24  number,  "Zero  Hour  Along  the  Marne"  May 
29,  "One  Day's  Work  at  St.  Mihiel"  June  19-26,  "Covered 
with  Mud  and  Glory"  July  24-31,  "Getting  on  to  Berlin" 
August    28,    and     "Our     Greatest    Victory"     September    25 


of  1918  when  the  British  were  sorely  in  need  of  rein- 
forcements, a  number  of  American  divisions  had  taken 
up  their  training.  On  the  French  front  the  problem 
was  not  quite  so  simple  since  to  be  used  here  Ameri- 
can troops  had  to  be  taken  from  the  zone  of  the  Ameri- 
can armies  themselves. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 26,  when  the  First  American  Army  attacked 
between  the  Meuse  and  the  Argonne  with  nine  divisions 
in  line,  the  Fourth  French  Army,  under  General  Gou- 
raud,  with  twelve  divisions  in  line,  also  attacked  on  the 
portion  of  the  Champagne  front  extending  from  the 
Argonne  to  the  Suippe  River,  a  distance  of  about  thir- 
ty-five kilometers.  The  mission  of  General  Gouraud's 
army  was  twofold:  to  assist  the  First  American  Army 
in  "pinching  out"  the  enemy  from  the  Argonne  Forest 
and,  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  line,  to  outflank  the 
strong  German  positions  in  front  of  Rheims  and  force 
the  enemy  to  fall  back  from  the  vicinity  of  that  long 
beleaguered  and  piteously  devastated  city.  In  the  latter 
task  General  Gouraud  was  ably  seconded  by  General 
Guillaumat's  Fifth  French  Army  on  the  Chemin  des 
Dames,  northwest  of  Rheims. 

The  Fourth  Army  began  its  hard  task  with  distin- 
guished success,  driving  the  Germans  back  thru  their 
successive  trench  systems  in  the  naked  Champagne 
plains  to  depths  of  from  six  to  twelve  kilometers  during 
the  first  week  of  the  continuous  attack  and  capturing 
such  formidable  positions,  famous  in  the  fighting  of 
previous  years,  as  Navarin  Farm,  Souain,  the  Buttes  of 
Tahure,  Mesnil  and  Somme-Py.  But  the  French  reserves 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Fourth  Army  were  limited  and 
as  the  divisions  in  line,  at  the  beginning  of  October, 
approached  that  state  of  exhaustion  described  as  "ex- 
pended," there  still  remained  ahead  of  them  some  un- 
conquered  positions  of  great  strength.  Among  the  most 
powerful  of  these  were  the  hights  of  Blanc  Mont  and 
the  strongholds  on  its  flanks  at  Medeah  Farm  and  St. 
Etienne-a-Arnes.  The  importance  of  Blanc  Mont  re- 
sided in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  dominating  crest  of  the 
ridge  of  high  ground  lying  between  the  Py  River  on 
the  south  and  the  Arnes  on  the  north.  So  long  as  the 
enemy  retained  it  he  could  maintain  his  position  before 
Rheims;  when  it  should  be  lost,  he  would  be  compelled 
to  fall  back  to  the  Aisne  River  on  this  entire  section  of 
his  front. 

In  these  circumstances  the  French  high  command 
called  upon  General  Pershing  for  reinforcements  and 
he  responded  by  loaning  to  General  Gouraud,  especial- 
ly for  the  conquest  of  Blanc  Mont,  the  2nd  Division  of 

regulars,  which  since  the 
St.  Mihiel  operation  had 
been  in  rest  south  of 
Chalons-sur-Marne,  and 
the  36th  Division,  of 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  Na- 
t  i  0  n  a  1  Guard  troops, 
which  came  directly  from 
the  Bar-sur-Aube  train- 
ing area,  having  never 
been  in  action  before.  The 
troops  of  the  2nd  Division 
advanced  thru  the  ruined 
village  of  Somme-Py  on 
the  night  of  October  1-2 
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and  relieved  the  French 
61st  Division  in  a  line  of 
captured  German  trenches 
less  than  a  kilometer 
north  of  the  village.  Gen- 
eral Lejeuiie  established 
his  headquarters  in 
Somme-Py  and  the  rear 
elements  of  his  division, 
supported  still  further 
back  by  General  William 
R.  Smith's  troops  of  the 
36th  Division,  took  up  po- 
sitions in  the  vicinity  of 
that  place  in  such  shelter 
as  already  existed  or 
could  be  created  against 
the  searching  German  ar- 
tillery fire  in  the  open  and 
thoroly  devastated  coun- 
try. 

Anyone  who  has  not 
actually  seen  it  would  find 
it  difficult  to  visualize  the 
forbidding  aspect  in  war- 
time of  the  Champagne 
battle  zone.  Always  the 
most  sterile  and  thinly 
populated  portion  of 
France,  the  country  then, 
under  the  continual  lash- 
ing of  shells  and  the  bur- 
rowing shovels  and  picks 
of  contending  armies,  as- 
sumed the  aspect  of  an  inferno.  The  barren  hills,  roll- 
ing in  gradual  slopes  up  to  low  but  vastly  spreading 
summits,  were  seamed  everywhere  with  the  zigzag 
gashes  of  trench  lines,  each  one  marked  by  the  yellow- 
ish white  chalk  thrown  up  from  beneath  the  thin  coat- 
ing of  surface  soil.  Interspersed  with  broad  mats  of 
rusty  wire  entanglements,  the  trench  lines  stretched 
away  in  eveiy  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
scarcely  concealed  anywhere  by  the  sparse  growth  of 
pine  trees  which,  set  in  long,  narrow  "plantations"  on 
the  slopes  to  check  the  soil  erosion,  seem  almost  the 
only  useful  vegetation  that  the  land  will  support.  Dug- 
outs and  abris  and  dumps  dotted  every  slightly  shel- 
tered spot  back  from  the  front  lines;  every  shell  hole 
of  the  countless  thousands  was  a  gaping,  chalk-encir- 
cled wound  in  the  earth,  often  littered  with  the  bones 
of  some  man  or  horse  upheaved  by  the  explosion.  And 
over  the  whole  vast  panorama  of  desolation  the  ghastly 
ruins  of  the  widely  scattered  villages  were  visible  for 
miles  across  the  unbroken  waste.  In  such  a  land  as  this 
it  was  that  the  2nd  and  36th  American  Divisions  were 
called  upon  in  October,  1918,  to  exert  all  the  strength 
that  was  in  them  for  the  conquest  of  one  of  those  huge, 
bare  hilltops  which  dominated  the  country  about  it; 
Blanc  Mont. 

The  Essen  Trench,  in  which  the  advance  elements  of 
the  2nd  Division  relieved  the  French,  was  a  part  of 
the  intermediate  German  defensive  line  in  this  sector. 
It  had  just  been  taken  by  the  French  in  hard  fighting 
and  reorganized  to  face  north  instead  of  south.  Im- 
mediately to  the  left  of  the  2nd  Division,  which  had 
now  become  the  left  element  of  the  French  24th  Corps, 
a  pow^erful  segment  of  the  intermediate  position,  known 
as  the  hook  of  the  Essen  Trench,  had  not  yet  been 
taken  by  the  French  21st  Division,  which  was  attack- 
ing it  and  this  fact  produced  infinite  difficulties  for  the 
Americans  when  they  commenced  their  advance  against 
the  German  lines  on  Blanc  Mont.  The  crest  of  Blanc 


SOMME-PY 


The  Blanc  Mont  sector  in  the  fall  of  1918  was  among  the 
strongest  enemy  positions  still  to  be  conquered.  Its  importance 
lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  dominating  crest  of  a  ridge  of  high 
ground  lying  between  the  Py  River  on  the  south  and  the  Ames 
on  the  north  and  so  long  as  the  enemy  retained  it,  he  could 
maintain   his   position   before   Rheims 


Mont,  covered  with  the 
trenches  of  the  enemy 
constituting  his  last  com- 
pleted defensive  zone,  lay 
nearly  three  kilometers 
northwest  of  the  2nd  Di- 
vision's front  up  gradual- 
ly swelling  slopes  broken 
at  frequent  intervals  by 
narrow  plantations  of 
small  pines.  Between  the 
hill  crest  and  the  Ameri- 
can front  were  many  lines 
of  wire  guarding  the 
slopes  and  lacing  the  plan- 
tations of  pines,  while  in- 
numerable machine  gun 
nests  were  cunningly  hid- 
den among  the  thickets, 
over  which  the  distant 
German  artillery  was  able 
to  throw  its  protecting 
curtains  of  shells. 

The  consolidation  of  its 
positions  and  local  fight- 
ing to  drive  out  detach- 
ments of  Germans  who 
still  clung  stubbornly  to 
parts  of  the  Essen  Trench, 
particularly  near  "the 
hook,"  occupied  General 
Lejeune's  men  during 
their  first  day  in  the  sec- 
tor. Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  3rd,  however,  everything  was  in  readiness  to  at- 
tack. The  9th  Infantry  was  in  front  line  on  the  right, 
supported  by  the  23rd  Infantry  and  the  6th  Marines 
were  on  the  left.  In  the  center  the  5th  Marines  were  to 
await  the  advance  of  the  flank  regiments  past  a  small 
but  strongly  organized  bit  of  woods  called  the  Bois  de 
la  Vipere  and  then  to  follow  in  support  after  the  inner 
companies  of  the  attack  regiments  should  have  mopped 
up  the  wood  and  united  their  front  beyond  it.  All  the 
divisions  on  that  part  of  the  line  were  to  attack  simul- 
taneously, the  21st,  to  the  left  of  the  Americans,  clear- 
ing the  hook  of  the  Essen  Trench  and  then  attacking 
St.  Etienne,  while  on  the  right  the  67th  Division  was 
to  conquer  the  strong  positions  on  the  ridge  at  Medeah 
Farm.  The  general  direction  of  attack  of  all  divisions 
was  northwestward. 

Following  a  violent  artillery  preparation  of  five  min- 
utes duration  delivered  by  the  guns  of  the  2nd  Field 
Artillery  Brigade,  the  American  infantry  and  marines 
moved  forward  at  about  daybreak,  the  artillery  prepar- 
ation changing  to  a  barrage  as  they  started.  Two  bat- 
talions of  French  tanks,  the  2nd  and  3rd,  which 
accompanied  the  attacking  troops,  behaved  very 
gallantly  and  rendered  most  valuable  assistance. 
The  Germans  met  the  advance  with  intense  fire,  their 
infantry  and  machine  gunners  holding  to  their  posi- 
tions with  determination.  But  the  attack,  nevertheless, 
forged  ahead  and  before  noon  the  Americans  had 
cleared  the  open  slopes  and  the  group  of  plantations 
called  the  Grand  Bois  de  Somme-Py,  piercing  the 
enemy's  double  line  of  trenches  and  gaining  the  crest 
of  Blanc  Mont.  On  the  right  the  67th  similarly  gained 
its  first  objective  at  Medeah  Farm.  But  on  the  left  the 
21st  Division  was  unable,  despite  gallant  efforts,  to  cap- 
ture the  hook  of  Essen  Trench  and  from  its  deep  hill- 
slope  excavations  the  marines,  who  had  now  advanced 
far  beyond  it,  were  exposed  to  decimating  fire  in  flank 
and  rear.  In  the  afternoon  a   [Continued  on  page  173 


Rheumatism?  There's  No  Such  Disease! 


By  William  Brady,  M.  D. 


"I    TAKE    MY    OWN    MEDICINE!" 

Says  Dr.  Brady,  and  he  might  have  added  that  thousands  of 
other  people  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  taking 
it,  too.  For  Dr.  Brady  has  lectured  widely  thruout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  he  has  written  numerous  instruction 
pamphlets  issued  by  the  state  health  departments;  he  is  the 
author  of  several  books — including  "Unromantic  Etiology" 
and  "The  High  Cost  of  Sickness,"  and  he  conducts  the  "health 
departments"  of  two  hundred  or  so  daily  newspapers. 


PR  0  F  E  S- 
SOR  Chit- 
t  e  n  d  e  n  , 
the  emi- 
nent authority  on 
nutrition,  had  suf- 
fered for  a  long 
time  with  persist- 
ent "rheumatism" 
of  the  knee  joint. 
In  the  course  of 
his  studies  in  nu- 
trition he  person- 
ally a  d  o  p  ted  a 
regimen  in  which 

not  only  the  protein  content  but  the  fuel  value  of  all 
elements  was  reduced  considerably  below  the  amounts 
usually  deemed  essential.  In  the  first  eight  months  on 
this  meager  diet  Professor  Chittenden  lost  nearly 
twenty  pounds  in  body  weight.  He  was  taking  less  than 
forty  grams  (about  one  and  one-third  ounces)  of  pro- 
tein daily,  whereas  the  average  adult  consumes  over 
one  hundred  grams  of  protein  daily.  Two  months  of 
this  time  he  spent  at  a  fishing  resort  and  often  rowed 
his  boat  eight  or  ten  miles  a  day,  without  any  break- 
fast, and  "with  much  greater  freedom  from  fatigue 
and  muscular  soreness  than  in  previous  years  on  a 
fuller  dietary."  The  "rheumatism"  disappeared,  as  did 
"bilious  attacks"  and  sick  headaches  to  which  he  had 
long  been  subject. 

It  requires  considerable  courage  to  fast  or  to  reduce 
the  ration  far  below  the  customary  allowance,  if  you 
do  not  understand  nutrition.  Knowledge,  however,  tends 
to  dispel  this  fear,  as  knowledge  dispels  most  fears. 

It  would  be  childish  to  imagine  that  the  cure  for 
rheumatism  is  a  restriction  of  the  daily  allowance  of 
protein  to  one-third  of  the  customary  amount.  This 
assumption  would  be  perfectly  sound  if  there  were  such 
a  disease  as  rheumatism.  But  there  is  no  such  disease. 

One  source  of  the  much  advertised  uric  acid  is  the 
protein  of  the  food.  How  simple,  therefore,  to  do  away 
with  all  the  manifold  evils  of  uric  acid  by  just  eschew- 
ing all  protein.  But,  alas,  another  source  of  uric  acid 
is  muscular  activity.  Still,  it  is  conceivable  that  one 
might  abolish  muscular  activity  and  thus  be  freed  of 
rheumatism.  Alas  once  more,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  uric  acid  ever  causes  rheumatism,  supposing 
for  a  moment  there  is  such  a  disease  as  rheumatism. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  uric  acid  is  a  cause  of  any 
disease  of  man.  This  is  a  mean  thing  to  say  in  the  face 
of  positive  patent  medicine  assurance  to  the  contrary, 
but  it  is  no  meaner  than  what  has  already  been  said 
about  rheumatism.  Protein,  alas  for  the  third  and  last 
time,  is  moreover  an  indispensable  element  in  nutrition. 
If  we  delete  it  entirely  from  the  ration  we  cannot  live, 
at  least  not  happily;  conceivably  one  might  vegetate 
on  a  protein-free  diet  for  many  months. 

A  good  many  years  ago  we  doctors  started  out  to 
prove  to  the  world  that  there  is  no  remedy  or  com- 
bination of  remedies  in  the  mineral,  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal kingdoms  which  may  be  considered  good  for 
rheumatism.  It  looked  feasible  enough  at  first.  We 
really  thought  that  in  time  we  would  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory conclusion,  but  little  did  we  dream  of  the  in- 
terminable changes  which  were  to  be  rung  on  the  title 
of  rheumatism,  and  less  did  we  imagine  the  incal- 
culable   number    of    drug    combinations,    baths,    diets, 
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mechanical  proce- 
dures, thought 
waves,  tidal  waves 
of  plausibility  and 
essences  of  rattle- 
snake and  pole- 
cat to  be  coped 
with.  So  we  gave 
up  trying  to  prove 
that  there  is  no 
cure  for  rheuma- 
tism and  compro- 
mized on  the  ver- 
dict that  there  is 
actually  no  such 
condition  or  disease  as  rheumatism. 

Since  arriving  at  this  judgment  we  have  been  just 
as  popular  with  victims  of  the  disease  as  ever  we  were 
when  we  had  certain  formulas  which  we  "let  on"  were 
good  for  the  rheumatism. 

Nowadays  a  good  share  of  a  doctor's  income  is  earned 
by  undoing  things  which  the  medical  fathers  were  paid 
a  good  share  of  their  income  for  doing.  It  will  at  once 
occur  to  the  more  or  less  dull-witted  reader  that  this  is 
merely  a  clumsy  way  of  saying  that  the  popular  health 
delusions  of  the  day  are  the  exploded  medical  fallacies 
of  a  generation  ago.  Every  time  a  medical  myth  explodes 
the  eager  laity  gathers  up  the  fragments  and  preserves 
them  as  souvenirs.  Thus  some  people  are  still  taking 
medicines  and  mineral  waters  to  clear  uric  acid  from 
the  system ;  and  others  are  still  eating  white  meat  only ; 
and  yet  others  are  still  partial  to  flannel  of  a  scarlet 
hue. 

Science,  not  I,  says  there  is  no  such  disease  as  rheu- 
matism: medical  science,  not  Christian.  If  you  happen 
to  have  rheumatism  please  don't  be  annoyed  with  med- 
ical science,  for  she  is  doing  the  best  she  can  with  a 
vexed  subject.  Vexed  subjects  are  hard  to  deal  with. 
They  are  prone  to  be  pessimistic.  Now  one  of  the  essen- 
tials in  clearing  up  what  masquerades  as  rheumatism 
is  optimism.  The  optimists  have  a  fair  chance  to  get 
well;  the  pessimists  are  practically  wedded  for  life  to 
their  infirmities. 

An  optimist  is  a  patient  who,  having  sacrificed  some 
of  his  proudest  teeth,  two  tonsils  and  his  gall-sac  with- 
out apparent  benefit  to  his  lameness,  submits  to  an 
exploration  of  his  maxillary  sinus  in  the  hope  that 
there,  at  last,  the  doctors  may  find  that  elusive  septic 
focus  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  trouble.  A 
pessimist  is  a  one-best-bet  kind  of  valetudinarian.  He 
hangs  on  to  his  rheumatism,  and  calls  it  rheumatism, 
and  takes  or  tries  everything  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry 
recommends  for  the  rheumatism  for  ten  years  or  so, 
then  grudgingly  gives  up  those  four  old  infected  tooth 
roots  which  have  troubled  him  off  and  on  right  along, 
and,  not  experiencing  the  expected  rejuvenation,  de- 
votes the  remainder  of  his  years  to  knocking  the  med- 
ical profession,  pills,  potions,  dentists,  the  x-ray,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Chronic  rheumatism  is  a  vulgar  way  of  saying  con- 
firmed pessimism.  The  victim  of  chronic  rheumatism 
is  a  one-test  rheumatic.  He  gives  the  focal  infection 
theory  a  single  test — provided  it  doesn't  cost  more  than 
four  old  teeth  or  a  pair  of  thoroly  disreputable  tonsils 
— and  if  the  rheumatism  fails  to  react  positively  the 
short-sighted  fellow  concludes  that  the  focal  infection 
theory   is   all   bosh,   without    {Continued   on  page   172 


Republicans  Who  Will  Vote  for  Cox 

This  manifesto  is  signed  by  150  men  and  women  who  liave  in  the  past  been  associated  with  the  Republican  or 
the  National  Progressive  parties.  Among  them  are  fifteen  of  the  tioenty  Republican  officers  of  the  League  to  En- 
force Peace,  who  have  put  themselves  on  record  during  the  present  campaign.  The  Presidents  of  Vassar,  Smith, 
Mount  Holijoke  and  Bnjn  Mau-r,  the  leading  colleges  for  women,  are  included.  Clergymen  of  every  leading  denom- 
i7iation  have  added  their  names  to  the  list.  A  number  of  veterans  of  the  GrecU  War  have  left  their  party  to  ivork  for 
the  League  of  Peace.  Several  of  the  signers,  including  Theodore  Marburg,  ex-Minister  to  Belgium;  Herbert  Par- 
sons, former  member  of  Congress;  George  C.  Holt,  United  States  Judge  (retired) ;  and  W.  H.  Nichols,  former  Pro- 
gressive National  Committeeman  from  Vermont,  have  held  office  within  the  Republican  or  Progressive  organiza- 
tions or  have  represented  their  party  in  public  positioyis.  I'''our  of  the  signers  are  Republicans  of  The  Independent 
staff:  Hamilton  Holt,  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  Preston  Slosson  a)id  J.  Stuart  Hamilton. 


WE.  the  undersigned,  who  have  usually  supported 
the  Republican  or  National  Progressive  tickets, 
have  been  trained  in  political  traditions  empha- 
sizing the  international  responsibilities  of  America.  From 
Lincoln  to  Roosevelt  and  Taft,  each  successive  Republican 
administration  has  labored  for  a  closer  understanding 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  present  Republican  leadership,  which  has  nominated 
Senator  Warren  G.  Harding  for  the  Presidency,  has  re- 
pudiated these  traditions.  This  leadership  has  permitted 
the  Republican  party  to  become  a  "little  America"  party, 
drifting  toward  national  isolation  and  the  relinquishment 
of  any  real  responsibility  for  the  general  peace  of  the 
nations. 

We  hold  no  brief  for  the  present  Administration  or  the 
details  of  its  foreign  or  domestic  policies.  We  do  not  in- 
sist on  any  particular  wording  of  reservations  to  any  ar- 
ticles of  the  Treaty.  We  have  been  tolerant  of  much  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  Republican  Senators  to  some  features 
of  the  Treaty,  hoping  that  in  the  end  they  would  agree  to 
a  reasonable  compromize  and  that 
the  Treaty  could  be  ratified  with 
the  patriotic  agreement  of  a  ma- 
jority of  both  great  American 
parties.  We  did  not  desire  that  a 
cause  which  should  have  served 
to  unite  all  parties  in  the  same 
spirit  of  common  service  which 
won  the  Great  War  should  be 
made  a  basis  of  party  difference 
in  the  present  campaign. 

We  regret  the  issue.  But  we 
cannot  avoid  it.  "National  isola- 
tion" has  never  been  a  Republi- 
can watchword.  It  shall  not  be 
ours. 

Such  Republican  statesmen  as 
Andrew  D.  White,  Joseph  H. 
Choate  and  Elihu  Root  labored  for 
the  development  of  international 
law  and  for  the  organization  of 
the  world  thru  the  two  Hague 
conferences.  We  would  continue  in  the  path  they  indicated. 

We  cannot  forget  the  interest  of  President  McKinley 
and  Secretary  Hay  in  establishing  peace  with  justice  in 
the  distant  realm  of  China. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  as  President  intervened  to  halt  the 
Russo-Japanese  war.  In  his  latter  days  he  labored  unto 
death  to  bring  home  to  the  American  people  the  meaning 
of  the  great  conflict  in  Europe. 

President  Taft  honored  his  party  by  his  magnificent 
work  for  international  arbitration  and  afterwards  for  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Justice  Hughes  left  the  Supreme  Court  bench  to  enter 
a  campaign  of  protest  against  what  he  thought  at  that 
time  was  the  indifference  of  the  Administration  to  our 
international  responsibilities. 

We  hailed  as  a  triumph  of  Republican  principle  Presi- 
dent  Wilson's   abandonment  of  his   party's  historic   policy 


Marcug    in   S'eui   York   Times. 

Taft:   The  little  darling!   He  doesn't  mean  it 


of  narrow  nationalism  to  advocate  a  League  of  Nations. 
True  Republican  statesmanship  would  have  welcomed 
and  supported  the  Covenant.  It  would  have  sought  to 
strengthen,  rather  than  to  weaken,  its  effective  guarantees 
against  aggression.  It  would  have  insisted  on  our  need  of 
the  League  as  the  one  possible  means  of  reducing  arma- 
ments and  the  crushing  burden  of  taxation  they  cause.  It 
would  have  seen  in  the  League  the  one  practicable  means 
of  restoring  and  increasing  the  authority  of  international 
law  and  its  agencies  designed  ultimately  to  supplant  war. 
War  is  the  worst  evil  that  exists  on  earth.  The  last  war 
was  the  worst  that  has  ever  happened.  The  next,  if  per- 
mitted, will  be  far  more  horrible.  During  the  late  war 
everyone  agreed  that  it  was  imperative  to  adopt  some 
measures  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  The  question  confront- 
ing America  is  whether  we  shall  accept  the  existing  League 
or  insist  upon  a  new  international  agreement  having  the 
same  object. 

It  is  now  too  late  to  talk  of  a  new  "Association  of  Na- 
tions," to  be  created  under  Republican  auspices.  The  pro- 
posal to  ask  forty-three  member 
nations  to  "scrap"  the  existing 
League,  enter  another  Peace  Con- 
ference, and  agree  on  some  un- 
defined experiment,  can  no  long- 
er be  taken  seriously. 

Already  the'  Council  of  the 
League  has  held  nine  important 
sessions. 

The  full  Assembly  of  forty- 
three  member  nations  meets  this 
November. 

The  plan  of  the  Iirternational 
Court  has  been  formulated,  with 
the  active  participation  of  the 
Republican  statesman  and  jurist, 
Elihu  Root. 

Commissions    on    disarmament, 
financial  and  economic  matters  of 
the  highest  importance  to  Amer- 
ica are  at  work. 
The  Labor  Conference  has  met 
and  the  International  Labor  Office  is  organized  and  active. 
Such  important  regions  as  Danzig  and  the  Saar  Valley 
are  under  the  responsible  authority  of  the  League. 

Two  serious  international  conflicts — Poland  versus  Lithu- 
ania; Sweden  versus  Finland — have  been  averted  by  the 
mediation  of  the  Council  of  the  League. 

All  this  and  much  more  has  been  done.  It  should  not 
and  cannot  be  undone.  To  say  that  the  League  of  Nations 
must  be  abandoned  because  it  is  already  a  failure,  is  to 
assert  what  is  not  true.  With  American  participation  the 
League  will  become  even  more  effective. 

We  want  our  country  to  stand  first  in  the  councils  of  na- 
tions. We  want  our  country  to  share  fully  in  the  great  de- 
cisions which  are  shaping  the  future  of  the  world.  We 
cannot  endorse  Senator  Harding's  policy  of  "America 
last." 

In  the  absence  of  definite  assurances  that  the   Republi- 
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can  candidates  will  use  their  full  influence  to  bring  the 
United  States  into  the  League  with  such  reservations  as 
may  be  acceptable  to  the  American  people,  we  urge  all  Re- 
publicans   and     Progressives    who    put    patriotism    above 


party,  to  join  with  us  in  working  and  voting  for  James 
M.  Cox  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  for  those  Sena- 
torial candidates  who  stand  honestly  and  frankly  for  rati- 
fication of  the  Treaty  and  adherence  to  the  League. 


Why  Vote  for  Harding 

By  Talcott  Williams 


NOT  in  ten  Presidential  elections  have  so  many  men 
on  both  sides  been  in  doubt  as  to  their  vote.  A  dis- 
tinguished member  of  a  great  but  not  old  University 
flatly  refused  to  vote  for  either  candidates  because  neither 
is  fit  to  be  President.  But  the  two  men  now  running  match 
many  men  who  have  had  a  chance  to  be  President. 

Forty  men  have  "run  for  President"  before  this  year, 
either  in  the  first  or  second  place.  Tbree  are  indisputably 
great:  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln.  Six  are  known  to 
all  the  American  public,  but  with  three  exceptions,  not 
much  abroad:  Jackson,  Grant,  Cleveland,  McKinley,  Roose- 
velt, Wilson.  Nine  in  all,  thirty-one  left:  Adams,  Adams, 
Blaine,  Bryan,  Buchanan,  Burr,  Cass,  Clay,  Clinton,  Doug- 
las, Fremont,  Garfield,  Greeley,  Hancock,  Harrison,  Harri- 
son, Hayes,  Hughes,  King,  McClellan,  Madison,  Monroe, 
Parker,  Pierce,  Pinckney,  Polk,  Scott,  Seymour,  Taft,  Tay- 
lor, Van  Buren. 

Among  these  how  many  do  you  know  the  first  name  of  or 
what  year  he  ran  for  President  and  had  just  the  chance 
which  Harding  and  Cox  have  today? 

Any  American  citizen  can  vote  with  a  good  heart  for 
either  candidate.  A  vote  for  Harding  or  a  vote  for  Cox 
does  not  rest  exclusively  on  either  man's  merit,  but  also  on 
the  parties  and  current  issues.  Neither  organization  is  free 
from  men  in  its  leadership  who  ought  not  to  be  its  leaders. 

The  great  mass  will  vote  as  they  always  have  voted.  I 
know  counties  and  places  which  have  gone  on  for  sixty 
years  in  New  England  and  Pennsylvania,  voting  substan- 
tially the  same.  Estimating  election  night,  you  can  un- 
hesitatingly put  down  the  majority  on  one  side  or  the 
other  feeling  certain  that  when  counted,  the  official  count 
would  not  differ  10  per  cent.  Our  elections  are  decided,  not 
by  the  great  party  mass,  but  by  voters  who  shift  from  one 
side  to  the  other  in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  in  lesser  degree,  Illinois  and  other  western  states. 
In  the  last  ten  elections,  five  went  against  official  predic- 
tions. Hayes  looked  beaten  and  was  seated  by  just  one 
electoral  vote  and  the  Electoral  Commission.  Blaine  looked 
certain  in  1884  and  was  beaten  in  the  last  week  in  New 
York  by  1,149  in  a  total  vote  of  1,167,169.  Harrison  and 
the  Republican  organization  and  newspapers  thought  him 
sure  in  1892,  but  he  was  beaten  by  the  labor  vote,  as  Hard- 
ing may  be.  The  Roosevelt  Republican  split  elected  Wilson 
in  1912,  when  a  Republican  majority  was  certain  in  May. 
Hughes  was  believed  to  have  won  in  1916  even  on  the 
morning  after  election  by  every  New  York  paper  and  Wil- 
son secured  the  presidency  by  3,773  votes  in  California  in 
a  total  vote  in  the  state  of  999,762. 

Senator  Harding's  friends  tried  in  September  to  get  the 
College  Presidents  and  the  intellectuals  to  come  out  for 
him.  They  refused.  Senator  Harding's  Des  Moines  speech 
nearly  started  a  land  slide  of  independent  brain  tissue.  Mr. 
Root,  Mr.  Wickersham,  Mr.  Cravath,  with  others,  drew  a 
statement,  but  before  that  could  gather  signatures,  Senator 
Harding  had  to  come  out  with  the  definite  pledge  published 
October  11th.  The  Senator  knows  as  well  as  anyone  else — 
he  said  so  early,  that  Johnson  and  Borah  have  nowhere  to 
go.  The  Independents  have  Cox  to  go  to  and  enough  may  go 
to  make  Senator  Harding  most  anxious  in  regard  to  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio  and  Illinois,  perhaps  Connecticut 
and  Wisconsin,  Oregon  and  California. 


Both  parties  are  pledged  to  some  League;  but  if  you 
want  to  make  sure  it  is  a  good  League,  Defeat  Anti-League 
Republican  or  Democratic  Senators. 

Vote  against  Moses  in  New  Hampshire,  Brandegee  in 
Connecticut  and  above  all,  Wadsworth  in  New  York.  The 
defeat  of  these  three  men  will  give  a  League  Senate.  If 
any  woman  voter  in  many  of  these  states  votes  for  any 
of  these  three,  men  who  have  scoffed  at  her  vote,  her  rights 
and  her  reform,  she  has  the  kindest,  the  most  forgiving,  the 
most  turn-the-other-cheek-to-the-smiter  heart  that  ever 
beat  in  a  human  bosom. 

Now  that  both  parties  are  ready  to  compromise  on  a 
"League,  agreement  or  association,"  the  best  result  may 
be  secured,  if  the  President  and  Senate  belong  to  different 
parties. 

THESE  are  the  issues  over  which  the  two  parties  face 
each  other: — 

League.  Some  international  League  is  certain.  The  only 
issue  is  which  party  and  which  plan  is  the  better  able  to 
do  the  work.  No  one,  in  either  party,  looks  on  the  Covenant 
of  a  year  ago  as  men  did  in  July,  1919,  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  victory.  On  lesser  issues,  the  League  at  Geneva  is  doing 
extremely  well.  The  Aland  Islands  dispute  between  Sweden 
and  Finland,  colonies,  organizing  different  bureaux  and 
conferences  on  labor,  finance,  etc.,  have  been  admirably 
done.  Unanimity  was  easy  to  secure  over  these.  Without 
unanimity,  the  Council  cannot  act.  On  Poland,  Russia, 
Latvia  and  Esthonia,  Albania,  Constantinople,  the  division 
of  Turkey,  unanimity  could  not  be  regained.  The  Council 
is  deadlocked.  Its  powers  are  great;  it  cannot,  under  the 
unanimous  vote  required,  exercise  them.  The  agreement 
war  brought,  peace  cannot  secure.  Many  feel  that  negotia- 
tion leading  to  a  court,  whose  decision  is  to  be  enforced  by 
general  action,  is  better  than  an  executive  Council  since 
no  great  power  will  accept  a  majority  or  two-thirds  and 
unanimity  proves  ineffective. 

Which  will  do  this  work  best — a  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic administration?  It  is  52  years  since  Grant  was 
elected,  1868.  For  16  years  the  Democratic  Secretaries  of 
State  have  been  Bayard,  Gresham,  Olney,  Bryan,  Lansing, 
Colby.  For  38  years  the  Republican  Secretaries  of  State 
have  been  Fish,  Evarts,  Blaine,  Frelinghuysen,  Foster, 
Sherman,  Hay,  Root,  Bacon,  Knox.  Which  party  has  had 
the  better  list  to  do  this  big  world  reorganization?  Which 
has  it  now? 

Labor.  "The  nation  proposes  to  be  master  in  its  own 
house,"  said  Lloyd  George  when  a  general  railroad  strike 
tried  to  dictate  to  England.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  Re- 
publican platform  and  Senator  Harding's  policy.  The  "open 
shop,"  order  preserved,  law  supreme  over  all,  this  is  the 
Republican  platform.  Governor  Cox  refused  to  send  the 
National  Guard  to  keep  order  at  strikes,  and  pledges  him- 
self to  use  no  Federal  troops  to  keep  order  in  strikes.  He 
opposes  injunctions.  This  is  a  clear-cut  issue.  Law  and 
order  are  better  than  men,  however  good. 

Legislation  on  Social  Issues.  Governor  Cox  proposes 
"progressive"  legislation  to  form  new  institutions,  give 
labor  larger  organic  power  and  State  functions  more  power 
and  more  powers.  Senator  Harding  proposes  sanitation, 
hygiene,  training  and    aid    for   coming   mothers,   wide   ex- 
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tension  of  education.  Their  two  plans  overlap,  but  on  the 
whole,  I  believe  in  fewer  deaths,  more  births  and  babies, 
more  and  better  schools  for  the  people,  than  new  plans, 
institutions,  powers  and  organization  for  labor. 

The  same  broad  line  runs  thru  all  the  other  issues.  The 
Democratic  party  has  issued  bonds  wholesale  to  build  ships; 
but  objects  to  givinp:  American  tonnajro  5  per  cent  advantag'e 
on  imports.  Credits  have  been  multiplied  ($800,000,000  for 
farm  loans.  $1,500,000,000  advanced  to  railroad  and  other 
companies  by  the  Finance  corporation)  ;  while  the  Republi- 
can party  urges  the  development  of  farm  education,  new 
methods,  pedigree  seeds  and,  as  in  the  Esch-Cummins  Rail- 
road law,  responsibility  placed  on  railroad  owners.  Repub- 
licans criticize  currency  inflation  by  banks,  and  ask  the 
repeal  of  excess  profits  taxes;  the  Democrats  defend  the 
taxes  and  a  Republican  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  J.  S. 
Williams,  attacks  the  steps  by  which  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  brought  deflation  by  higher  interest  rate. 


A  broad  principle  ran  thru  their  differences,  the 
Republicans  trusting  to  an  international  court,  and  the 
Democrats  to  an  international  council  which  adds  to  the 
powers  of  the  President;  Republican  policy  looking  to  law 
and  order.  Democratic  to  labor,  privilege  for  labor  organ- 
ization, the  one  turning  to  health,  sanitation  and  educa- 
tion, the  other  to  new  government  machinery,  one  to  bond 
issues  and  more  currency,  the  other  to  a  greater  product, 
internal  developments,  to  a  preference  for  American  ton- 
nage, and  self  controlled  railroads,  less  taxation  on  capital 
and  moi-e  capital  for  investment. 

It  is  this  return  to  sober  development,  solid  credits,  a 
reliance  on  producing  more  rather  than  issuing  more  bonds, 
more  health  and  strength  rather  than  more  grants  and  aids 
to  "labor,"  which  leads  Governor  Cox  and  my  dear  friend 
and  most  effective  protagonist,  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood,  to 
call  Senator  Harding  and  the  Republican  party  "Reac- 
tionary." 


Why  Vote  for  Cox 

By  Norman  Hapgood 


IT  has  been  to  me  an  interesting  experience  to  address 
the  American  voter  this  season  thru  the  columns  of 
The  Independent.  The  circumstances,  to  be  sure,  have 
been  severe.  Mental  fatigue,  impatience  with  ideas,  desire 
to  be  rid  of  everything  except  "business,"  do  not  compose 
a  stimulating  atmosphere,  and  I  fear  it  is  the  atmosphere 
at  present  prevailing  in  this  country.  As  a  text  let  me 
quote  from  a  letter  to  me  from  one  of  the  soundest  politi- 
cal observers  in  the  country: 

The  appeal  to  reason  and  the  higher  nature  of  Americans  pre- 
supposes a  moral  state  of  mind  which  is  non-existent  at  this 
time  iu  this  country.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  admit;  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  true.  We  arc  going  down  into  deep  water.  No 
kind  of  political  action  is  going  to  save  us,  and  none  of  the 
social  maebinery  we  have  been  so  long  tinkering  with  ;  but  only 
a  revolt  of  the  soul. 

President  Eliot  issued  a  splendid  call  to  a  higher  stand- 
point; a  few  other  writers  in  the  campaign  have  been 
worthy  of  the  things  at  stake.  Some  distinguished  Repub- 
licans, like  Mr.  Parsons,  have  shown  independence  in  a 
great  emergency;  but  dishearteningly  large  has  been  the 
number  of  able  and  outstanding  citizens  who  have  lent 
their  countenance  to  "back  to  normalcy";  to  the  running 
away  from  principles  that  require  energy  and  elevation 
and  purpose;  to  the  slump  back  toward  the  most  material- 
istic and  least  interesting  period  in  American  history. 

Three  years  ago  who  in  the  United  States  would  have 
ventured  the  opinion  that  by  1920  the  country  would  be  in 
such  a  state  as  seriously  to  consider  electing  to  the  Presi- 
dency the  man  who  in  those  days,  along  from  1915  to  1917, 
was  more  often  than  any  other  selected  by  observers  as 
the  perfect  example  of  an  obedient,  dull,  and  unimportant 
reactionary? 

The  standpatter  can  do  us  nothing  but  harm  in  this 
present  world,  and  above  all  the  foolish,  pliant  tool  of  a 
standpatter.  "With  such  creatures  as  the  codfish,"  says 
John  Fiske,  "the  turtle,  or  the  fly-catcher  .  .  .  the  sphere 
of  education  is  extremely  limited.  They  get  their  education 
before  they  are  born."  In  savages  the  same  stand-patism  is 
found.  "During  the  past  three  thousand  years,"  Fiske  says, 
"much  has  been  done  to  weaken  this  conservatism." 

Yes,  much.  But  the  end  is  not  yet.  Nobody  knows  what 
will  happen  on  November  2.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  keep 
ahead  like  rational  beings.  It  may  be,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  we  shall  go  "back  to  normalcy."  Let  us  take  together 
one  last  look  at  the  issues  involved. 

What  ate  the  outstanding  reasons  for  voting  for  Cox? 
For  purposes  of  final  summary  and  simplicity  they  can  be 


reduced  to  three.  The  order  in  which  I  would  name  those 
three  is  not  the  usual  order.  They  would  be:  (1)  Mexico. 
(2)  The  League  of  Nations.  (3)  Harding's  stand-patism, 
or  rather  more  than  stand-patism:  his  desire  not  to  stand 
pat  but  to  go  as  far  back  as  he  can  get.  The  codfish  at  least 
stays  where  he  is. 

Why  do  I  put  Mexico  first?  Far  too  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  this  issue.  It  ought  in  itself  to  be  enough  to 
decide.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  in- 
terest that  certain  politicians  have  taken  in  Article  X? 
They  know  too  much  to  believe  that  Article  X  makes  us 
appreciably  more  likely  to  get  into  war  than  we  should  be 
if  we  joined  the  League  of  Nations  without  that  section. 
They  know  that  Section  X  (as  any  reader  of  the  Inde- 
pendent can  see  for  himself  by  reading  it)  comes  into  effect 
at  the  end  of  a  war.  Other  sections  provide  for  the  methods 
of  prevention.  This  Section  provides  that  if  one  country 
pounces  on  another  country  and  defeats  it,  this  "external 
aggression"  shall  not  benefit  the  aggressor.  There  shall  be 
no  alienation  of  territory.  There  shall  be  no  loss  of  political 
independence.  Here  it  is: 

The  members  of  the  League  undertake  to  respect  and  pre- 
serve as  against  external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and 
existing  political  independence  of  all  members  of  the  League. 
In  case  of  any  such  aggression  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or 
danger  of  such  aggression  the  council  shall  advise  upon  the 
means  by  which  this  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled. 

Now  read  that  Section  with  Mexico  in  your  mind.  There 
is  another  Section  that  specifically  makes  a  favorite  of  us 
by  endorsing  the  Monroe  doctrine.  The  Monroe  doctrine,  as 
we  now  interpret  it,  makes  us  advocate,  judge,  and  jury  in 
all  disputes  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  this  modern  in- 
terpretation we  could  pick  a  fight  with  Mexico  on  any  pre- 
text and  give  her  a  good  drubbing,  and  the  League  of  Na- 
tions would  be  powerless  under  the  Covenant.  When  we  got 
thru  with  our  glorious  victory,  however,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted Article  X  would  apply.  We  should  be  bound  not  to 
draw  a  new  boundary  for  Mexico  that  would  mean  the 
annexation  of  her  richest  resources  to  the  United  States. 
Senator  Fall  knows  that.  He  has  not  been  the  unpaid 
representative  of  the  oil  interests  for  nothing.  His  friend 
Lodge,  who  has  been  doing  so  much  anti-Mexican  fire-eat- 
ing, knows  it  also.  The  group  of  Senators  whose  hearts 
beat  warm  and  strong  for  the  special  interests  know  it 
well.  Penrose  knows  it,  and  Smoot,  and  Brandegee,  and 
Reed,  and  that  Senator  who  took  under  his  special  protec- 
tion armor-plate  and  the  profiteering  cause  in  general, 
Warren  G.  Harding  of  Ohio — he  knows  it  also.  Is  his  heart 
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less  tender  for  oil  than  for  armor-plate?  Away  with  the 
thought.  If  he  is  elected,  American  enterprise  in  Mexico 
will  be  protected.  If  the  Mexicans  do  not  give  us  all  the 
money-making  privileges  we  demand  we  shall,  if  Harding 
and  Fall  and  Lodge  come  into  power,  know  how  to  handle 
them.  There  will  be  no  Wilsonesque  molly-coddling.  First 
the  ground  will  be  prepared.  The  newspapers  will  be  filled 
with  outrages.  The  State  Department  will  feed  out  crimes 
and  other  essays  to  the  assembled  correspondents.  An  ex- 
pedition will  be  sent  in  to  rescue  or  protect  some  American 
citizens.  There  will  be  fighting.  Full  accounts  will  come  out 
of  treachery  by  Mexicans,  murder,  mutilation,  starvation, 
dictatorship,  nationalization  of  women,  nationalization  of 
children,  rape,  arson,  and  the  desire  of  all  Mexicans  except 
seven  or  thereabouts  to  have  the  United  States  straighten  out 
their  affairs.  More  and  more  soldiers  will  be  sent  down.  A 
good  many  will  die  of  disease,  and  some  will  be  killed. 
When  the  time  comes  for  a  settlement  the  question  will 
come  up:  Shall  our  boys  have  died  in  vain?  Shall  all  our 
sacrifices  be  for  nothing?  You  can  give  the  answer  as  well 
as  I  can.  If  you  know  the  geography  of  Northern  Mexico, 
and  the  location  of  the  resources,  you  can  come  very  close 
to  drawing  the  new  boundary  line. 

That  is  my .  reason  number  one  for  preferring  Cox  to 
Harding.  Cox  believes  that  the  Republican  leaders  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  this  program  and  he  has  spoken 
his  own  mind  with  satisfactory  emphasis  against  the  sup- 
posed obligation  of  this  noble  country  to  go  to  war  to  back 
up  the  money  adventures  of  a  handful  of  men  who  would 
like  to  get  rich  and  have  the  ordinary  taxpayer  and  the 
average  mother  stand  the  cost.  As  Senator  Lodge  puts  it, 
"the  time  has  come  to  put  an  end  to  this  Mexican  situation." 
I  think  we  may  fairly  say  of  Lodge  and  Harding  what  the 
League  of  Free  Nations  Association  says  of  Fall:  "No 
American  oil  company  could  have  expected  its  paid  attorney 
to  ask  for  more."  As  Mr.  Taft  once  said:  "The  law  of  the 
League  .  .  .  forbids  the  violation  of  the  international 
commandment,  'Thou  shalt  not  steal  by  force.'  " 

So  much  for  the  plot  to  get  us  into  a  war  with  Mexico 
and  get  away  with  the  loot  without  interference  from 
Article  X.  There  remains  the  question  of  the  rest  of  the 
Covenant.  The  attacks  on  other  clauses  have  almost  en- 
tirely ceased.  It  is  either  rejected  altogether,  as  by  Johnson 
and  Borah  (and  by  Harding  on  Wednesdays  and  alternate 
Fridays  after  eleven),  or  the  assault  is  concentrated  on 
Article  X,  which  I  have  sufficiently  discussed.  It  is  possible 
that  the  treaty  will  be  resubmitted  to  the  present  Senate, 
and  I  hope  President  Wilson  will  take  that  step, 
leaving  full  responsibility  on  the  Senate  for  its  action.  It 
will  then  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  "solemn  referen- 
dum." Of  course  I  most  deeply  hope  the  answer  will  be 
made  firm  and  unmistakable  by  the  election  of  Cox.  Even 
if,  however,  the  answer  is  made  uncertain  and  halting  by 
the  election  of  Harding,  it  will  be  better  to  give  the  present 
Senate  an  opportunity  to  get  the  subject  out  of  the  way. 
By  accepting  membership  in  the  League,  with  or  without 
silly  and  timid  amendments,  the  Senate  would  incidentally 
save  Harding  the  embarrassment  of  deciding  whether  he 
meant  to  betray  Johnson  and  Borah  or  Lodge  and  Root. 
President  Wilson,  if  Harding  were  elected,  could  scarcely 
refuse  to  sign  the  treaty  with  Senate  reservations,  since  he 
would  have  had  his  referendum. 

There  remains  the  general  question  of  reaction:  of  "back 
to  normalcy";  or  as  it  is  put  in  the  language  of  the  street, 
back  to  Hanna.  I  don't  blame  reactionaries,  who  wish  to 
hand  the  tariff  back  to  the  trusts,  and  give  back  to  Wall 
Street  full  control  of  our  credit,  for  voting  for  Harding. 
Such  are  the  leading  considerations.  What  helps  Harding 
most  is  that  after  trying  years  the  unthinking  majority 
always  tends  to  vote  against  the  party  in  power.  What 
ought  to  help  Cox  most  is  that  on  all  the  issues  he  is 
right. 


Knocking  the  Bottom  Out  of 
British  Business 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 

IF  the  coal  miners  of   England  succeed  in  carrying  on 
their    strike    they    will    accomplish    what    the    German 
submarines  could  never  do,  the  suppression  of  British 
shipping.  It  is  quite  as  effective  to  cut  off  the  motive  power 
of  a  steamer  as  to  sink  her.  England  is  an  island  and  must 
feed  her  people  from  oversea.  England  is  a  manufacturing 
center  and   must  keep   up   her   commerce   or   perish.   Eng- 
land's   unprecedented    prosperity    for    the    past    hundred 
years  has  been  built  upon  her  black  diamonds.   By  these 
she  has  become  the  mistress  of  all  the  seas  and  of  one- 
quarter  of  the  land.   Her  ships  went  out  laden  with  coal 
and   manufactured   goods.   They  came   back  carrying   food 
and  raw  materials.  In  this  way  all  the  world  contributed 
to  England's  greatness  and  no  other  nation  could  compete 
with   her  in  commerce.   But  this   fortunate  cycle   of  trade 
is   now   broken.    England   is    exporting    less    than    half    as 
much  coal  as  she  did  before  the  war  and  coal  that  cost  $1.54 
a  ton  to  raise  in  1913  costs  $5.52  in  1920.  A  hundred  thou- 
sand more  men  are  employed  in  coal  mining  than  before  the 
war,  but  they  turn  out  47,000,000  tons  a  year  less  than  in 
1913.  Before  the  war  men  in  the  collieries  were  getting  on 
the  average  $1.72  for  eight  hours'  work.  During  the  past 
year  they  have  been  getting  $4.44  for   seven  hours'  work 
and    now    they    are    demanding    $150,000,000    more.     The 
fundamental  question  is  not  whether  they  deserve  higher 
wages   or  not,  but  whether   they   are   not   charging   more 
than  the  traffic  will  bear.  Whether  they  can  get  more  de- 
pends   ultimately    upon    whether    they    produce    more    and 
their  present  policy  is  to  produce  less  so  as  to  increase  the 
number  employed.   British   industries   and   homes   are   pro- 
vided with  coal  at  less  than  cost,  the  loss  being  borne  by 
the  export  trade.  But  the  export  of  coal  is  being  cut  down 
and  British   ships  often  have  to  go  out  empty.   This  cuts 
off  the  profit  of  half  the  voyage  and  doubles  the  freight 
on  food  and  raw  materials.   This  in  turn  reduces  produc- 
tion and  increases  the  cost  of  living,  forcing  the  workmen 
to  demand  still  higher  wages.  Thus  the  vicious  circle  con- 
tinues to  run  and  England  becomes  increasingly  incapable 
of   meeting  her   competitors    and   of   recovering    her    enor- 
mous loans  to  other  nations.   The   British  sovereign — once 
"sterling"    the    world    over — has    dropped    in    value    from 
$4.84  to  $3.46.  So  long  as  the  strike  lasts  British  ships  will 
coal   abroad   and    France    and    Italy   will   look   to   America 
for  their  fuel. 

Realizing  that  England's  commercial  and  financial  power 
depends  upon  her  coal  supply.  Government  commissions 
have  been  at  work  calculating  how  long  the  coal  can  last 
and  what  can  be  done  to  make  it  last  longer.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  considerable  economies  can  be  effected  by  con- 
suming the  coal  in  large  central  plants  near  the  pits  and 
conveying  the  power  to  the  separate  establishments  by 
electricity.  It  is  even  suggested  that  British  shipping  resort 
to  the  free  power  of  the  air  and  use  sails  instead  of  steam 
so  far  as  possible  for  carrying  freight. 

British  statesmen,  realizing  that  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try (lopetids  upon  its  fuel  supply,  are  already  looking  else- 
where for  coal.  The  old  saying  about  the  futility  of  "carry- 
ing coal  to  Newcastle"  has  ceased  to  be  a  joke.  In  fact  it 
is  figured  out  that  coal  can  be  shipped  from  China  to  Great 
Britain  and  sold  there  below  the  present  market  price.  The 
miners'  union  suspects  the  Government  of  a  scheme  to 
import  3,000,000  tons  of  Chinese  coal  to  Newcastle,  but 
they  look  to  the  seamen's  union  to  prevent  this. 

Whether  coal  mining  would  be  more  economically  and 
efficiently  carried  on  under  national  or  soviet  management 
than  it  is  at  present  under  private  ownership  and  govern- 
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mental  control  is  an  open  question — which  if  the  miners 
win  may  be  put  to  the  test  of  experiment.  But  a  more  seri- 
ous question  is  behind  this.  At  present  coal  is  being  sold 
at  less  than  cost  for  domestic  use  and  if  the  price  is  re- 
duced as  the  miners  demand  many  of  the  coal  fields  will 
be  worked  at  a  loss.  The  loss  on  the  internal  consumption 
is  borne  by  the  profit  on  the  export  trade,  but  every  ton  of 
coal  shipped  abroad  hastens  the  day  when  the  beds  will  be 
exhausted  and  England  lose  her  commercial  advantage. 
That  is  the  difficult  dilemma  of  the  British  Government. 

A  Danger  Signal 

Two  recent  incidents  show  how  little  respect  is  j)aid  by 
either  radicals  or  conservatives  to  the  right  of  free 
speech  in  this  country.  In  consecutive  issues  of  the  New 
York  press  the  casual  reader  could  learn,  first,  that  a  dis- 
tinguished American  publisher  was  howled  down  by  a 
mob  on  the  ground  that  he  was  alleged  to  have  been  too 
friendly  in  his  remarks  on  another  occasion  towards  a 
nation  associated  with  us  in  the  Great  War,  and,  second, 
that  two  clergymen  were  arrested  at  Mount  Vernon,  after 
being  roughly  handled  by  the  crowd,  because  the  town 
authorities  had  refused  to  issue  any  permits  to  speakers 
representing  the  Socialist  Party.  The  first  mob  was  com- 
posed of  Sinn  Fein  sympathizers  who  no  doubt  speak  much 
of  the  "freedom"  of  Ireland  but  whose  own  ideas  of  free- 
dom of  speech  seem  rather  inadequate.  The  second  mob 
was  composed  of  anti-Socialists  who  would  "defend  the 
American  constitution"  by  violating  one  of  its  provisions. 
The  police  stood  neutral  in  the  first  case  and  sided  with  the 
mob  in  the  second.  In  neither  case  had  the  victims  said  a 
word  to  offend  the  audience.  Major  Putnam  was  not  permit- 
ted even  to  finish  his  first  sentence.  The  Reverend  John  H. 
Holmes  was  reading  from  the  American  Constitution  when 
arrested.  That  is  a  bad  record  for  a  free  country,  especially 
during  a  national  campaign  when  particular  indulgence 
is  usually  accorded  to  the  expression  of  unpopular  opin- 
ions, even  if  they  are  favorable  towards  collectivism — or 
towards  England! 

The  Wildest  Libel  Yet 

THE  unscrupulousness  and  ignorance  of  some  opponents 
of  the  League  of  Nations  discloses  depth  below  depth, 
just  as  one  thinks  the  very  nadir  of  absurdity  has  been 
reached  a  new  abyss  opens.  But  we  do  not  think  that  any- 
one will  be  able  to  surpass  the  amazing  discovery  that  the 
Covenant  "not  only  recognizes  and  ratifies  but  legalizes 
traffic  in  women  and  children."  This  strange  charge  is 
based  on  Paragraph  C  of  Article  23  of  the  Covenant,  de- 
signed to  secure  international  cooperation  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  very  evils  which  it  is  alleged  to  sanction. 

Article  23,  perhaps  the  noblest  article  in  the  entire 
Treaty  of  Peace,  provides  that  the  League  of  Nations  shall 
work  for  the  destruction  of  certain  evils  which  the  na- 
tions, acting  singly  and  often  not  in  harmony,  have  proved 
unable  to  control.  Thus  Paragraph  A  pledges  the  nations 
to  "maintain  the  necessary  international  organizations" 
necessary  to  secure  "humane  conditions  of  labor  for  men, 
women  and  children."  The  whole  Labor  Charter,  forming 
Part  XIII  of  the  Treaty  with  Germany,  is  summarized  in 
that  sentence.  Paragraph  B  makes  the  League  the  cham- 
pion of  the  rights  of  native  peoples  in  colonies  of  the 
League  nations.  Paragraph  C  gives  the  League  super- 
vision over  international  agreements  designed  to  prohibit 
"the  traffic  in  women  and  children,  and  the  traffic  in  opium 
and  other  dangerous  drugs."  The  later  paragraphs  in 
Article  '23  are  in  a  similar  spirit  directed  against  other 
evils  of  international  scope;  Paragraph  D  against  the  sale 
of  weapons  to  native  peoples;  Paragraph  E  against  in- 
equitable discriminations  against  the  trade  of  League  mem- 


bers; Paragraph  F  against  contagious  disease.  The  whole 
of  Article  23  was  conceived  in  the  loftiest  spirit  of  hu- 
manitarianism  and  we  should  thank  the  opponents  of  the 
Treaty  for  calling  the  public  attention  to  it  even  from  hos- 
tile motives. 

If  there  is  any  lingering  doubt  remaining  as  to  the 
actual  meaning  of  Paragraph  C  of  Article  23  we  suggest 
that  the  doubter  turn  to  Article  295  of  the  Treaty  with 
Germany,  which  pledges  all  the  Powers  signing  the  Treaty 
to  agree  to  and  to  bring  into  force  the  Opium  Convention 
signed  at  The  Hague  in  1912.  This  article  means  the  death 
warrant  of  the  international  opium  traffic.  It  directly  car- 
ries out  the  intention  of  Article  23  of  the  Covenant. 

The  Sword  of  Brennus 

THE  habit  of  throwing  the  sword  into  the  scales  of 
justice  is  quickly  acquired  and  slow  to  eradicate.  In 
the  effort  to  apply  President  Wilson's  principle  of 
self-determination  the  Peace  Conference  arranged  for 
plebiscites  in  certain  districts  of  mixed  population.  But 
where  the  hopes  of  the  expansionists  have  been  disappoint- 
ed there  has  been  a  resort  to  force.  Istria  and  a  large  part 
of  Dalmatia  was  awarded  to  Italy  without  asking  the  con- 
sent of  the  inhabitants  but  when  Fiume  was  left  outside 
the  Italian  boundary  it  was  seized  by  Italian  forces  under 
the  command  of  Captain  D'Annunzio  and  is  still  held  by 
them  with  the  tacit  aproval  or  at  least  assent  of  the  Italian 
Government.  Vilna,  the  capital  of  Lithuania,  is  a  hundred 
miles  beyond  the  line  drawn  by  the  Supreme  Council  as 
the  ethnic  limit  of  Poland.  But  General  Zellgouski,  in  com- 
mand of  a  division  of  the  Polish  army,  telephoned  his  resig- 
nation to  headquarters  and  then  occupied  the  city  which 
he  still  holds  in  defiance  of  the  League  of  Nations.  A  third 
case  of  the  same  sort  occurred  in  Klagenfurt,  where  Serbian 
troops  were  sent  in  to  occupy  the  district  after  it  had  voted 
to  unite  vdth  Austria  instead  of  Yugoslavia.  The  Treaty 
of  Versailles  left  it  to  the  people  of  the  Eupen  and  Mal- 
medy  districts  whether  they  would  adopt  Belgian  or  German 
citizenship,  but  the  administration  of  the  territory  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Belgians  and  the  League  of 
Nations  has  received  a  big  bundle  of  affidavits  from  the 
Germans  in  the  disputed  territory  testifying  that  the  Bel- 
gian officials  had  brow-beaten,  threatened,  discriminated 
against,  discharged  from  employment  or  otherwise  pre- 
vented or  hindered  them  from  registering  their  free  choice. 

These  plebiscites  do  not  always  turn  out  as  anticipated. 
It  was  generally  expected  by  the  Allies  that  every  people 
who  had  the  chance  would  gladly  shake  off  their  connection 
with  Germany  and  Austria.  It  would  be  greatly  to  their 
interest,  for  thereby  they  would  escape  not  only  the  tyranny 
under  which  they  were  supposed  to  have  suffered  but  also 
the  overwhelming  financial  burdens  imposed  upon  the  de- 
feated nations.  We  had  heard  all  our  lives  that  Schleswig- 
Holstein  had  been  longing  to  rejoin  Denmark,  from  which 
they  had  been  severed  in  1866.  But  when  the  question  was 
put  to  vote  only  one  of  the  three  proposed  zones  went  to 
Denmark,  most  of  the  rest  of  the  disputed  territory  pre- 
ferred to  remain  German.  In  Klagenfurt  even  the  Slavic 
districts  voted  for  the  Austrian  connection.  And  Austria 
is  about  to  vote  to  unite  with  Germany  against  the  direct 
orders  of  the  Peace  Conference. 

Possibly  some  of  the  Silesian  and  Prussian  districts  where 
plebiscites  are  still  to  be  taken  may  not  find  themselves  so 
anxious  to  leave  Germany  and  join  Poland  as  the  Poles 
have  led  the  world  to  believe.  The  Italians  and  the  French 
were  wise  in  refusing  to  allow  a  vote  to  be  taken  in  the 
regions  they  have  annexed.  Undoubtedly  parts  of  Dalmatia 
and  Trentino  would  have  declined  to  unite  with  Italy  and 
probably  parts  of  Alsace-Lorraine  would  have  preferred  to 
remain  German  if  the  people  had  had  a  chance  to  express 
their  desires. 


The  Paramount  Issue 


EVERY  day  the  campaign  turns  more  and 
more  on  the  League  of  Nations  issue  to  the 
subordination  of  other  questions  which  were 
more  prominent  in  the  early  days  of  the  cam- 
paign. Governor  Cox  has  forced  the  fighting  on 
this  point,  realizing  that  his  principal  strength 
lay  with  the  pro-League  Independents  and  Re- 
publicans who  could  only  be  won  to  the  Demo- 
cratic cause  on  this  issue.  President  Wilson  and 
members  of  his  cabinet  have  been  actively  back- 
ing the  Democratic  candidate  ever  since  he  made 
the  League  the  "talking  point"  of  his  campaign. 
Secretary  Colby  accuses  the  Republicans  in 
their  anti-League  campaign  of  appealing  to  na- 
tionalist prejudices  among  the  "hyphenated" 
sections  of  the  electorate: 

It  is  a   horrible    thing   to   contemplate   a    future  in 
which  Italian  nationalism,  combining  with   Bulgarian 
jealousy  of  Greece,  and,  in  turn,  linking  up  with  the 
German  smart  under  deserved  defeat,  and  backed  by 
the    Irish    distrust    of"  England,    should    constitute    a 
voting  bloc  in  our  electorate,  by  means  of  w'hich  the 
streams  of  our  American  life   can   be   deflected    from 
their  normal   courses      .      .      .     yet   that   is    precisely 
the  point  to  which  we  are  tending,  and  rapidly  tend- 
ing, when  a  great  party  like  the  Republican  party  seeks  to  annex 
and  appropriate  for  its  own  political  purposes  all  the  racial  fric- 
tions, disappointments,  grievances  and  instincts  that  it  can  locate 
and  identify  amid  our  great  population. 

Senator  Harding  in  a  speech  at  Indianapolis  somewhat 
modified  the  drastic  anti-League  speech  which  he  made  at 
Des  Moines,  or  at  least  strove  to  modify  the  impression 
which  that  speech  had  created  that  he  had  gone  over  al- 
together to  the  "irreconcilable"  wing  of  his  party.  He  de- 
clared that  "There  is  no  issue  drawn  between  the  Presi- 
dent's League  and  no  league  or  association"  and  asserted 
that  Europe  would  be  perfectly  willing  for  us  to  propose 
"a  plan  for  proper  association."  At  St.  Louis  he  amplified 
this  statement  by  intimating  that  France  was  already  "in- 
formally" sounding  him  as  to  the  basis  of  a  new  associa- 
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Somebody's  got  to  stay  and  see  that  the  fox 
doesn't  swallow  the   goose 


Wettmvnster  Gazette 

A    BRITISH    COMMENT    ON    OUR    REPUBLICAN    DECISION 

TO   "CUT   LOOSE    FROM   THE    LEAGUE" 

U.   S.  A.  Republican  Party:    Guess   I   ain't   "mortgaged"  to   that 

old  European  party  on  the  other  side! 

[Senator  Harding  is  reported  to  have  said  recently  that  America 

is  not  mortgaged  to  Europe.] 


tion  of  nations  to  be  con- 
structed under  American 
leadership. 

Mr.  Root,  in  an  address 
at  New  York,  exprest  the 
opinion  that  the  United 
States  would  enter  the  ex- 
isting League  of  Nations 
if  Article  X  were  elim- 
inated from  the  Covenant. 
He  said: 

If  Mr.  Harding  is  elected, 
he  will  bo  bound  to  say  to 
the  foreign  governments  who 
are  already  in  the  League : 
"Here  are  certain  objections 
to  certain  provisions  of  the 
League  Covenant  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  Amer- 
ica's entering  the  League.  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  the 
provisions  of  the  agreement 
changed  so  as  to  obviate 
these    objections." 

Senator  Borah,  on  the 
other  hand,  declares  that 
the  policy  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  "is  against 
any  political  alliance,  copartnership  or  league  with  Europe 
or  the  Old  World."  He  asserted  that  all  Senator  Harding 
intended  by  his  references  to  a  new  association  of  nations 
was  "the  amplification  and  codification  of  international  law 
and  the  creation  of  a  great  judicial  tribunal  to  try  interna- 
tional questions  of  a  justiciable  nature."  This  view  of  Sen- 
ator Harding's  position  was  "based  wholly  upon  his  public 
speeches."  Ex-President  Taft,  at  the  opposite  pole  of  Re- 
publican opinion  from  Senator  Borah,  admits  to  having 
"given  up  all  hopes  of  having  the  League  adopted  in  its 
present  form,"  but  he  believed  that  "Mr.  Root's  recent  visit 
to  Europe  will  lay  the  foundation  for  a  new  agreement 
among  nations  for  the  prevention  of  war."  It  is  evident 
that  Senator  Harding's  position  is  still  diversely  inter- 
preted within  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party. 

The  G.  0.  P.  and  the  League 

THIRTY-ONE  prominent  Republican  advocates  of  the 
League  of  Nations  have  issued  a  manifesto  giving  their 
reasons  for  supporting  Senator  Harding.  Among  them  are 
President  Butler  of  Columbia  University,  President  Lowell 
of  Harvard,  President  Schurman  of  Cornell,  President  Hib- 
ben  of  Princeton,  Herbert  Hoover,  Ex-Justice  Hughes, 
Elihu  Root,  Oscar  Straus,  George  Wickersham  and  William 
Allen  White.  Ex-President  Taft  was  not  among  the  signers, 
tho  his  personal  position  seems  to  be  identical  with  that  of 
the  thirty-one.  The  manifesto  declares  in  part: 

The  question  between  the  candidates  is  not  whether  our  coun- 
try shall  join  in  such  an  association.  It  is  whether  we  shall  join 
under  an  agreement  containing  the  exact  provisions  negotiated  by 
President  Wilson  at  Paris,  or  under  an  agreement  which  omits 
or  modifies  some  of  thofse  provisions  that  are  very  objectionable 
to  great  numbers  of  the  American  people.     .     .     . 

We  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  true  course  to  bring 
America  into  an  effective  league  to  preserve  peace  is  not  by 
insisting  with  Mr.  Cox  upon  the  acceptance  of  such  a  provision 
as  Article  X,  thus  prolonging  the  unfortunate  situation  created 
by  Mr.  Wilson's  insistence  upon  that  article,  but  by  frankly 
calling  upon  the  other  nations  to  agree  to  changes  in  the  proposed 
agreement  which  will  obviate  this  vital  objection  and  other  objec- 
tions less  the  subject  of  dispute. 

For  this  course  we  can  look  only  to  the  Republican  party  and 
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its  candidate ;  the  Democratic  party  and  Mr.  Cox  are  bound 
not  to  follow  it.  The  Republican  party  is  bound  by  every  con- 
sideration of  good  faith  to  pursue  such  a  course  until  the  de- 
clared object  is  attained. 

Mr.  Frederick  Coudert,  a  former  Democrat,  has  come 
out  for  Harding  and  issued  a  statement  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  thirty-one  Republicans,  saying  in  part: 

A  Democratic  or  Republicnu  League  would  be  futile.  As  the 
situation  stands  today,  no  national  action  could,  or  should,  be 
taken  which  does  not  command  the  assent  of  the  American  people 
by  a  verj'  dominant  and  irresistible  majority.  This,  it  is  quite 
evident,  the  present  form  of  Covenant  does  not  do. 

On  the  other  hand  150  prominent  Republicans  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  have  joined  in  a  manifesto  de- 
claring that  so  long  as  Senator  Harding  and  the  dominant 
leadership  of  the  Republican  party  remains  hostile  to  the 
League  of  Nations  they  must  give  their  support  to  the 
Democratic  ticket.  The  text  of  this  manifesto  is  printed 
in  our  editorial  pages.  It  represents  the  most  formidable 
open  "bolt"  which  has  appeared  during  the  entire  cam- 
paign. 


@  Undertcood  d   Vnderxcood 

WHO  SAID  WOMEN  WOULDN'T  SERVE  ON  JURY? 
New  Jersey  has  tried  the  experiment  of  having  a  jury  composed 
altogether  of  women  sit  on  a  case  which  called  specifically  for 
women's  judgment.  In  this  instance  the  question  involved  was 
that  of  a  pattern  company's  suit  against  a  woman  proprietor 
of  a   dry   goods  store 

Wilson  Asks  a  Question 

WHEN  President  Wilson  learned  that  Senator  Hard- 
ing claimed  to  have  assurances  from  France  that 
the  French  were  willing  for  the  United  States  to  construct 
a  new  association  of  nations  he  promptly  inquired  whether 
the  Senator  implied  that  these  assurances  came  in  the 
name  of  the  French  Government: 

I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the  grave  and  extraordinary  in- 
ferences to  be  drawn  from  such  a  statement,  namely,  that  the 
Government  of  France,  which  is  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  approached  a  private  citizen  of  a  nation  which  is  not  a 
member  of  the  League  with  a  request  "that  the  United  States 
lead  the  way  to  a  world  fraternity." 

The  Department  of  State  has  always  found  the  Government 
of  France  most  honorably  mindful  of  its  international  obliga- 
tions and  punctiliously  careful  to  observe  all  the  proprieties  of 
international  intercourse.  I  hesitate,  therefore,  to  draw  the 
inferences  to  which  I  have  referred  unless  I  am  assured  by  you 
that  you  actually  made  the  statement. 

To  this  Senator  Harding  replied  that  the  assurances 
of  which  he  had  spoken  did  not  come  from  the  French  Gov- 
ernment but  from  private  citizens  of  France: 

I  am  sure  that  my  words  could  not  be  construed  to  say  that 
the  French  Government  has  sent  anybody  to  me.  The  thought  I 
was  trying  to  convey  was  that  there  had  come  to  me  those  who 
spoke  a  sentiment  w^hich  thej  represented  to  be  very  manifest 
among  the  French  people,  but  nothing  could  suggest  the  French 
Government  having  violated  the  proprieties  of  international  rela- 
tions. OflScial  Franco  would  never  seek  to  go  over  your  high 
office  as  our  Chief  Executive  to  appeal  to  the  American  people 
or  any  portion  thereof 

I  can  see  no  impropriety  in  private  citizens  of  France,  or  in 
Americans  deeply  friendly  to  France,  expressing  to  me  their 
understanding  of  sentiment  in  that  friendly   republic. 

It  is  not  important  enough  to  discuss,  perhaps,  but  1  very 
respectfully  urge  that  an  informal  expression  to  me  is  rather 
more  than  that  to  a  private  citizen.  1  hold  a  place  as  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
which  is  charged  with  certain  constitutional  authority  in  dealing 
with   foreign  relations,   and   1    am   necessarily   conscious   that   I 


am   the  nominee   of  the  Republican   party   for   Prtsident   of  our 
Republic. 

Free  Speech  at  Mount  Vernon 

AN  important  test  case  on  the  interpretation  of  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  of  free  speech  and  the  right  of 
peaceable  assembly  was  decided  when  Justice  Keogh  of 
the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court  declared  illegal  a 
municipal  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Mount  Vernon.  This 
ordinance  gave  the  mayor  absolute  power  to  refuse  to  issue 
permits  for  street  meetings,  whether  they  interfered  with 
traffic  or  did  not.  The  intention  was  to  bar  Socialist  mass 
meetings  from  the  streets  and  public  places  of  the  town. 
Three  Socialist  speakers  were  arrested  for  holding  a  street 
meeting  without  a  license.  The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  took  up  the  case  and  applied  for  a  permit  to  hold 
another  street  meeting.  This  was  refused,  but  two  radical 
ministers,  the  Reverend  John  Haynes  Holmes  and  the 
Reverend  Norman  Thomas,  and  the  Farmer-Labor  party 
nominee  for  Senator,  Miss  Schneiderman,  went  to  Mount 
Vernon  and  held  a  meeting  in  despite  of  the  ordinance. 
They  were  promptly  arrested.  After  Justice  Keogh's  de- 
cision the  prisoners  were  released.  Similar  ordinances,  en- 
acted during  the  war  or  during  the  "red"  panic  of  last 
year,  exist  in  many  places  and  the  Mount  Vernon  case  is 
chiefly  important  as  a  precedent.  The  issue  involved  was 
stated  by  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  in  the  following  terms: 

Our  revolutionary  forefathers  did  not  fight  for  the  right  to  hire 
a  hall,  which  often,  in  the  case  of  minority  parties,  is  no  right 
at  all.  That  is  to  say,  assemblage  and  free  speech  involves  the 
right  to  speak  in  the  open. 

Have  We  Misgoverned  Haiti? 

THE  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Haiti  is  somewhat  peculiar;  similar  in 
many  respects  to  that  between  Great  Britain  and  Persia. 
In  the  eyes  of  international  law  Haiti  is  a  "sovereign  and 
independent"  nation  on  entire  diplomatic  equality  with  our- 
selves; it  was  our  associate  during  the  Great  War  and  is 
a  Member  State  of  the  League  of  Nations.  But  the  long 
continued  disorders  in  the  turbulent  little  negro  republic 
of  the  Caribbean,  amounting  at  times  to  anarchy,  forced 
the  United  States  to  intervene  as  it  has  done  in  the  neigh- 
boring republics  of  Cuba  and  Santo  Domingo.  By  special 
treaty  agreements,  which  in  form  carefully  preserved  the 
political  independence  of  Haiti  but  in  substance  established 
what  might  almost  be  termed  an  American  protectorate, 
the  United  States  undertook  to  straighten  out  the  finances 
of  the  country  and  to  maintain  order  in  the  meantime  by 
American  forces  and  by  establishing  a  native  constabulary. 
Ever  since  1915  a  considerable  force  of  American  marines 
has  upheld  law  and  order  in  Haiti. 

Had  the  United  States  not  undertaken  its  virtual  pro- 
tectorate in  Haiti  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  European 
Powers  would  have  intervened,  at  least  as  soon  as  the  end 
of  the  Great  War  made  it  possible  to  devote  attention  to 
the  -safety  of  their  nationals  in  that  anarchic  country.  The 
general  results  of  American  intervention  have  been  good. 
Banditry  has  been  wiped  out;  the  finances  of  the  country 
have  been  placed  on  a  sounder  basis;  roads,  telegraphs  and 
harbor  works  have  been  constructed.  But  much  criticism 
has  been  made  of  the  details  of  our  administra- 
tion. It  is  alleged  that  American  officials  virtually 
set  aside  the  native  administration,  refusing  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  the  Haitian  officials  from  the  treasury 
funds  in  their  charge;  that  a  bank  monopoly  was  estab- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  a  New  York  bank;  that  the  natives 
were  forced  to  labor  by  military  coercion;  that  the  marines 
had  indulged  in  reckless  slaughter  of  the  natives  under  the 
pretext  of  suppressing  bandits,  and  that  a  rigid  censorship 
kept  the  world  in  general  and  the  American  public  in  par- 
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ticular  in  ignorance  of  what  was  goinp:  on  under  cover  of 
our  ostensibly  benevolent  and  disinterested   intervention. 

The  report  and  correspondence  of  General  Barnett  bears 
out  some  of  these  chargres.  The  system  of  forced  labor  on 
the  roads  existed  under  Haitian  law  and  was  continued 
during  American  occupation  into  191i>,  since  when  it  has 
been  abolished.  Some  natives  were  shot  after  being  made 
prisoners  of  war  or  on  mere  suspicion  of  being  rebels.  In 
one  of  his  letters,  denouncing  this  practice,  General  Barnett 
said  that  court  martial  evidence  "showed  me  that  practi- 
cally indiscriminate  killing  of  natives  has  gone  on  for  some 
time."  The  total  number  of  Haitians  known  to  have  been 
killed  by  either  the  American  marines  or  the  native  con- 
stabulary is  placed  at  3,250.  But  more  than  half  of  this 
number,  1,763  to  be  exact,  wore  killed  in  repulsing  a  single 
rebel  raid  on  the  city  of  Port  au  Prince  and  most  of  the 
other  killings  were  also  in  the  course  of  ordinary  military 
operations.  Only  in  isolated  instances  were  any  natives 
killed  except  in  the  repression  of  armed  rebellion  and 
banditry,  but  that  these  instances  should  have  occurred 
at  all  has  profoundly  disquieted  military  circles  where  the 
good  name  of  the  American  marines  has  always  been  held 
beyond  question.  It  is  an  interesting  point  that  in  more 
than  five  years  of  military  occupation  the  American  marines 
lost  only  one  officer  and  twelve  men  killed  in  action;  cer- 
tainly a  very  sharp  contrast  to  the  estimated  Haitian 
losses. 

Secretary  Daniels  of  the  Navy  Department  has  ordered 
a  thoro  investigation  of  the  alleged  maladministration  in 
Hayti.  The  Board  of  Inquiry  to  conduct  the  investigation 
will  consist  of  Rear  Admirals  Henry  T.  Mayo  and  J.  H. 
Oliver  and  Brigadier  General  Pendleton.  General  Barnett 
will  be  asked  to  cooperate  with  the  Board.  Secretary  Dan- 
iels announces  in  advance  that  he  will  show  "no  toleration 
or  mercy  to  men  who  disgrace  the  uniform." 

The  Cuban  Sugar  Crisis 

THE  recent  drop  in  the  price  of  sugar,  bringing  so  much 
relief  to  the  American  housewife,  has  not  been  viewed 
with  equal  pleasure  by  the  citizen  of  Cuba.  The  fall  in  raw 
sugar  prices  from  July  1  to  September  15  resulted,  it  is  es- 
timated, in  a  loss  of  $250,000,000  to  the  Cuban  sugar  grow- 
ers and  the  subsequent  decline  may  have  increased  this 
loss  by  $100,000,000  more.  The  International 
Bank  of  Cuba,  with  its  head  office  at  Havana 
and  many  branches  in  the  interior  of  the 
island,  was  forced  to  suspend  payments  tem- 
porarily because  of  a  shortage  of  funds.  The 
bank  had  loaned  heavily  to  sugar  growers 
when  prices  were  at  a  higher  level. 


Some  time  before  this  failure,  President  Merchant  of 
the  Cuban  National  Bank  had  warned  the  Cuban  public  that 
prices  could  not  be  expected  to  rise  in  the  near  future.  He 
said  that  there  was  on  hand  in  Cuba  about  330,000  tons  of 
raw  sugar,  of  which  60,000  or  70,000  tons  had  been  sold 
but  not  shipped.  The  largest  i-efiners  in  the  United  States 
"have  large  stocks  of  refined  sugar  on  hand,  which,  altho 
sold  under  contract,  are  not  being  taken  by  buyers  owing  to 
the  big  drop  in  prices."  He  estimated  that  the  sugar  sur- 
plus in  the  United  States  would  reach  200,000  tons  by  the 
end  of  December;  an  amount  approximately  equal  to  the 
excess  of  this  year's  American  beet  sugar  crop  over  that 
of  last  year.  The  European  beet  sugar  crop  has  also  greatly 
increased  over  that  of  1919.  He  predicted  that  Cuba's 
next  crop  would  be  sold  at  an  average  price  of  nine  or  ten 
cents  a  pound.  He  recommended  that  holders  of  sugar 
gradually  dispose  of  their  stocks  on  hand  "without  forcing 
the  market"  and  that  planters  "practice  every  possible 
economy  from  now  until  the  beginning  of  the  new  crop." 

A  Million  British  Miners  Strike 

THE  great  strike  that  for  the  last  three  months  has 
threatened  the  suspension  of  England's  fundamental 
industry  took  effect  at  noon  on  October  16  when  a  million 
coal  miners  left  their  work.  The  pump  men  will  be  allowed 
to  keep  on  for  two  weeks  to  prevent  the  mines  from  filling 
with  water.  The  railroad  and  transport  unions,  which  form 
with  the  Miners'  Federation  the  formidable  "Triple  Al- 
liance" of  British  labor,  have  approved  of  the  strike  and 
will  also  go  out  if  necessary.  Other  industries  will  soon  be 
shut  down  for  lack  of  fuel  for  most  of  them  have  no  more 
coal  than  is  necessary  to  run  them  for  more  than  a  week 
or  two. 

Already  London  begins  to  look  as  it  did  in  the  midst  of 
war.  The  streets  as  dark  as  tho  an  air  raid  were  ex- 
pected. All  electric  signs  are  turned  off.  The  race  trains 
have  been  taken  off.  The  sugar  ration  has  been  cut  down 
by  half.  Bread  went  up  one-third  the  first  day. 

The  strike  necessarily  assumes  a  revolutionary  charac- 
ter since  the  fight  is  not  with  the  mine  owners  but  with 
the  Government,  which  ever  since  the  war  began  has  con- 
trolled wages  and  prices.  Besides  this  the  radical  wing  of 
the  miners  is  aiming  to  gain  possession  of  the  mines  and 
they  regard  the  strike  as  the  first  step  in 
that  direction. 

A  year  ago  the  miners  gained  by  threat 
of  a  strike  an  advance  of  30  per  cent  of  the 
pre-war  wage  and  now  they  demand  that 
this  be  raised  to  40  per  cent  on  the  ground 
that  their   increased   compensation   does   not 
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@  Underwood  &   indericooU 
(cj  Keystone   Vior 

Major  General  Barnett, 
former  commander  of 
the  United  Slates  Ma- 
rine Corps,  lias  made 
some  startlinp;  accusa- 
tions concerning  the 
American  military  occu- 
pation of  Haiti.  "Practically  indiscriminate  killing  of  natives"  is  one  of  the  serious  charges  in  his  report,  which  also  says  that 
the  Americans  used  undue  influence  in  the  Haitian  elections,  set  aside  the  native  administration,  forced  the  natives  to  labor  by 
military  coercion.  The  photographs  above  show   United  Slates  Marines  on  a  sight-seeing  party  and  on  duty  in  Port  au  Prince,  the 

chief  city  of  Haiti 
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keep  pace  with  the  higher  cost  of  living.  They  claim  that 
the  cost  of  living  has  increased  more  than  165  per  cent 
over  1913,  while  their  wages  have  only  increased  155  per 
cent.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  miners'  case  the 
coal  mining  industry  as  a  whole  was  showing  a  monthly 
surplus  of  6,000,000  pounds,  of  which,  under  the  law,  the 
Government  would  get  nine-tenths,  while  the  other  tenth 
would  go  to  the  owners,  who  have  already  a  guaranteed 
profit  of  26,000,000  pounds.  The  miners  demanded,  instead 
that  this  surplus  be  devoted  in  part  to  raising  their  wages 
and  in  part  to  reducing  the  price  of  domestic  coal.  Their 
proposal  was  that  the  Government  should  remit  the  in- 
crease of  14s.  2d.  per  ton  that  was  added  to  the  price  of 
coal  last  May  by  the  Government  and  the  wages  of  the 
miners  be  increased  by  2s.  for  men.  Is.  for  youths  and  9d. 
for  boys.  This  would  add  2,250,000  pounds  a  month  to  the 
wage  fund  and  reduce  the  cost  of  domestic  coal  by  3,070,000 
pounds,  so  disposing  of  most  of  the  surplus.  This  would, 
according  to  the  miners'  estimate,  reduce  the  expenses  of 
poor  families  by  four  pounds  and  a  half  per  annum  and  so 
cut  down  the  high  cost  of  living  in  general. 

But  Keynes  and  other  economists  argued  that  neither  of 
the  proposed  measures  would  have  that  effect  because,  as 
they  said: 

Prices  have  risen  so  enormously  because  purchasing  power  has 
been  vastly  increased  by  the  expansion  of  currency  and  credit, 
while  there  is  on  the  other  side  a  comparative  scarcity  of  the 
things  the  public  can  purchase.  The  cost  of  living  in  general, 
therefore,  can  only  be  reduced  either  by  a  reduction  in  the  pub- 
lic's purchasing  power,  i.  e.,  a  contraction  in  currency  and 
credit,  or  by  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  the  commodities  the 
public  want.  But  the  miners  do  not  propose  to  do  either  of 
these  things. 

To  concede  their  two  claims  would  not  increase  the  supply 
either  of  coal  or  of  otber  things,  whereas  it  would,  by  reducing 
the  price  of  coal,  actually  increase  the  power  of  the  public  to 
purchase  those  other  things.  All  that  would  happen,  therefore, 
would  be  that,  owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  them,  those 
other  things  would  rise  in  price  proportionately  to  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  coal.  The  community  as  a  whole  would  be  no  better 
off  than  before. 

The  Government  held  that  the  Exchequer  needed  the 
money  and  that  domestic  coal  was  already  being  sold  at 
less  than  cost  at  the  expense  of  the  export  trade.  It  was 
further  pointed 
out  that  while 
the  coal  busi- 
ness as  a  whole 
showed  a  sur- 
plus, many  dis- 
tricts were  not 
paying  at  pres- 
ent prices  and 
that  the  output 
was  c  0  n  t  i  n  u- 
ally  decreasing. 
The  Govern- 
ment, which 
is  seriously 
alarmed  over 
the  curtailment 
,i  n  production, 
proposed  to 
leave  the  ques- 
tion of  wages 
and  prices  to 
arbitration  o  n 
the  principle 
that  an  increase 

in   wages    should        „„er„ational 

b  e        dependent  Typical    of   the    younger,    more    radical   ele- 

upon      a      mini-  ment  of  the  million  British  miners  on  strike 

mum     output,  ^'"®  these  boys ;  some  of  them  take  the  strike 

This     nrono«;i  ^^  rather  a  lark,  others  see  in  it  the   open- 

^     ^  ing  wedge  to   ownership   of  the  mines   and 
tion  was  put  to  a  soviet  management 


referendum  and  was  rejected  by  the  miners  with  a  vote 
of  635,098  against  181,428  for.  Consequently  the  leaders 
had  to  call  the  strike,  altho  it  was  contrary  to  their  judg- 
ment. 

A  demonstration  of  the  unemployed  in  London  ended 
with  rioting,  in  which  fifty  people  were  injured.  As  the 
procession  of  unemployed  led  by  the  mayors  of  fifteen  Lon- 
don boroughs  tried  to  force  its  way  into  Downing  Street, 
the  narrow  cul-de-sac  containing  the  residence  of  the 
Premier,  they  were  stopped  by  the  police,  but  the  mob  took 
revenge  by  smashing  150  windows  in  the  War  Office  and 
neighboring  buildings  in  Whitehall. 

The  Premier's  Message 

PREMIER  Lloyd  George,  who  began  his  political  ca- 
reer as  a  champion  of  labor  and  has  done  more  for 
the  improvement  of  labor  than  any  other  British  states- 
man, now  finds  himself 
fighting  the  most  formid- 
able of  labor's  forces  in 
the  most  vital  of  Eng- 
land's industries.  Lloyd 
George  has  been  distin- 
guished by  his  willingness 
to  confer  and  compromize 
with  his  opponents,  but 
whenever  he  thinks  he  has 
given  way  as  far  as  he 
ought  he  has  always  been 
ready  to  challenge  his  ad- 
versaries to  a  show-down. 
He  evidently  considers 
that  he  has  reached  that 
point  in  regard  to  both  the 
Irish  and  the  coal  miners 
and  the  two  conflicts  have 
come  to  a  crisis  simul- 
taneously. He  met  the 
transportation  strike  a 
year  ago  by  an  appeal  to 
the  people  to  stand  by  the 
Government  against  labor 
dictation  and  revolution- 
ary threats,  and  he  is 
meeting  the  miners'  strike 
by  the  same  means.  We 
Kadei  &  iiabct  QUotc  entire  his  manifesto 

LEADER   OF   THE   MINERS'   STRIKE     to  the  nation: 
"Bob"    Smillie    has    been    called  ^j^^   nation    is    confronted 

"the  most  powerful  man  in  Eng-  ^^ith  a  coal  strike.  The  Gov- 
land."  As  chairman  of  the  execu-  erunient  has  made  every 
five  committee  of  the  Miners'  pffo,.t  eonsistent  with  its 
Federation  he  heads  the  union  of  fj^ty  as  trustee  for  the  peo- 
a  million  workers  whose  recent  pig  to  avert  this  calamity, 
decision  to  strike  not  only  shut  T^e  proposals  of  the  Gov- 
down  a  large  per  cent  of  British  ernment  have  been  supported 
industries  but  threatens  revolu-  bv  manv  of  the  most  respon- 
tionary  resistance  to  the  Govern-  sible  leaders  of  the  Miners' 
ment's    control  Federation.  They  have  been 

regarded    by    all    sections   of 
the  people  as  fair  and  reasonable. 

The  Government  offered  to  submit  the  minors'  chum  for  an 
increase  in  wages  to  an  impartial  tribunal  and  to  abide  by  the 
result.  This  offer  the  miners  refused.  The  Government  offered  to 
give  the  increase  asked  for  if  the  miners  would  restore  the 
present  low  production  of  coal  to  the  figures  of  the  early  part  of 
the  present  year. 

This,  too,  the  miners  refused  against  the  advice  of  their 
most  experienced  leaders.  They  are  attempting  now  to  gain  their 
ends  by  force.  The  nation  must  and  will  resist  such  an  attack 
with  all  its  strength,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  issue. 
The  citizens  must  help  each  other  to  lessen  the  inconvenience 
and  suffering  which  the  miners'  strike  will  cause.  The  supplies 
of  ooal  for  the  public  services  are  sufficient.  The  Government 
will  insure  fair  distribution  of  the  available  supplies  of  coal. 
Every  householder  can  help  by  saving  coal.  Every  manufacturer 
can   help   his  workmen  by  making  his  supplies  of  coal   last   as 
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long  as  possible.  There  should  be  no  lessatiou  of  employiin-iit 
until  that  misfortime  cauiiot  loiiKer  be  avoiiled.  ami,  above  all. 
the  people  should  remaiu  rahn  and  deal  with  einergeueies  as 
they  arise. 

No  one  need  underrate  the  damage  which  this  strike  will  do, 
but  no  one  will  be  dismayed.  We  have  been  thru  much  more 
difficult  times.  With  steady  purpose  and  determination  to  do 
justice,  the  nation  will  overcome  all  its  difficulties. 


Irish  Disorders 


THE  west  end  of  the  City  Hall  of  Cork  was  demolished 
by  bombs  early  Saturday  morning;  the  resulting  fire 
destroyed   departmental   records   running  back  fifty   years. 

A  body  of  over  200  Sinn  Fciners  stormed  the  police  bar- 
racks at  Schull  in  West  Cork.  The  garrison  of  fifteen  con- 
stables held  out  for  four  hours  but  finally  surrendered.  The 
assailants  then  burned  the  building  and  carried  off  several 
machine  guns  and  large  store  of  ammunition.  A  similar  raid 
was  carried  out  with  similar  success  against  the  police 
barracks  at  Skibbereen. 

A  military  lorry  driving  into  Barrack  sti-eet,  Cork,  was 
stopped  by  a  wagon  drawn  across  the  road  and  four  bombs 
were  thrown  at  it  by  men  concealed  in  the  demolished 
houses  on  the  street.  One  of  the  bombs  exploded  in  the 
midst  of  the  vehicle,  killing  one  soldier  and  wounding  three. 
In  the  consequent  fusillade  five  civilians  were  wounded. 

Two  lorries  carrying  a  military  patrol  of  twenty-three 
were  ambushed  near  Newcestown  in  the  night.  The  captain 
was  killed  and  several  of  the  party  wounded. 

A  party  of  150  armed  with  machine  guns  attacked  a 
military  lorry  in  the  Mallow  district  of  Cork,  killing  the 
driver  and  wounding  three  soldiers. 

Warder  Grifl!in  of  Cork  Prison  has  been  kidnapped.  Two 
magistrates  of  West  Meath  have  also  been  carried  off  by 
Sinn  Feiners. 

Father  Flanagan,  Vice-President  of  the  Sinn  Fein,  was 
arrested  at  Ballinasloe  by  a  military  patrol,  but  subse- 
quently released. 

Major  George  Smyth,  who  had  earned  the  Military  Cross 
and  Distinguished  Service  Order  in  the  Great  War,  was 
killed  in  a  night  raid  at  Drumcondra.  His  brother,  a  com- 
missioner of  constabulary,  was  shot  in  a  club  house  last 
summer. 

In  Tipperary  two  Sinn  Feiners,  sons  of  a  farmer  named 
O'Dwyer,  were  taken  from  their  home  at  midnight  by  the 
Black  and  Tan  police  and  shot  in  the  presence  of  their 
mother  and  sisters. 

Terence  McSwiney,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork,  in  Brixton 
Prison,  London,  is  still  alive  on  the  sixty-ninth  day  of  his 
fast.  But  Michael  Fitzgerald,  who  with  ten  other  Sinn 
Feiners  was  on  a  hunger  strike  in  Cork  prison,  died  from 


Cardiff  Weetern  Mail 

MISPLACED  SYMPATHY? 

Oh,  just   Heaven!    How   mon-  Dear  me!   Another  policeman 

fitrous   of   the   Government   to  shot  dead  for  doing  his  duty, 

allow    a    poor    fellow-creature  Well,     it's     no     business     of 

to  commit  suicide!  mine 
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niHICTORS'    MttCTING,    SOVIET    STYLE 

These  workmen  male  themselves  the  directors  of  the  Fiat  auto- 
mobile  factory   at  Turin,   Italy,   in   their   strike   foi*   Soviet    con- 
trol. The  man  seated  at  the  left  with  a  pen  in  his  hand  is  Lugio 
Parodi,  the  new  head  of  the  works 

starvation  on  the  sixty-eighth  day.  He  was  arrested  on 
charge  of  having  murdered  Private  Jones  at  Fermoy,  Sep- 
tember 7,  1919,  but  had  never  been  tried. 

Italian  Turmoil 

THE  great  strike  of  the  Italian  metal  workers  was 
settled  by  a  compromize  and  '  the  main  question, 
whether  the  factories  should  be  managed  by  the  owners  or 
the  employees,  was  referred  to  a  joint  commission  to  work 
out  a  plan  of  control.  The  labor  members  of  the  commis- 
sion have  prepared  their  demands,  which  are  that  the  shop 
soviet  or  workmen's  council  must  control  the  purchase  of 
raw  materials;  supervize  the  sale  and  fix  the  price  of  fin- 
ished products;  superintend  the  grading  of  wages;  decide 
what  task  each  workman  is  better  able  to  accomplish;  con- 
trol the  general  expenses;  limit  the  compensation  of  pro- 
prietors and  directors;  decide  when  new  machinery  is 
necessary;  and  supervize  sanitary  conditions.  This  plan  if 
agreed  to  would  leave  little  for  the  "employers"  to  do  or  to 
receive. 

The  success  of  the  metal  workers  has  encouraged  others 
to  take  what  they  want.  Nearly  all  the  uncultivated  estates 
in  Sicily  have  been  seized  by  the  peasants.  The  miners  of 
Elba  have  organized  to  manage  the  state  mines. 

The  Anarchists,  infuriated  at  this  tame  ending  of  the 
strike  which  they  hoped  would  lead  to  a  complete  social 
revolution,  are  resorting  to  riots  and  bombs.  A  bomb  was 
thrown  into  the  vestibule  of  the  Hotel  Cavour  at  Milan, 
where  were  lodging  the  British  delegates  to  the  League  of 
Nations  conference.  A  large  infernal  machine  set  off  by  a 
time  fuse  forty  feet  long  exploded  in  the  street  ten  minutes 
later.  The  Prefect  of  Milan  has  apologized  to  the  British 
delegates  for  the  outrage. 

The  Anarchists  and  Socialists  declared  a  two-hour  strike 
on  October  14  as  a  demonstration  in  favor  of  Soviet  Russia, 
but  an  association  of  ex-service  men  undertook  to  break  up 
their  public  meetings.  The  result  was  rioting  in  various 
cities,  causing  the  killing  of  fifty  persons  and  the  wounding 
of  two  hundred  more. 

In  Trieste,  the  city  that  was  transferred  from  Austria 
to  Italy  by  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  an  organized  mob 
of  young  Italians,  known  as  the  Fascisti,  nearly  killed 
American  Consul  Haven  and  an  American  correspondent, 
Lincoln  Eyre,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  office  of  the  labor 
paper,  II  Lavoratore,  when  it  was  raided  by  the  Fascisti. 
The  building  was  bombed  and  then  burned  and  the  two 
Americans  who  were  escaping  over  the  rear  wall  were  fired 
upon. 

The  Fascisti  are  endeavoring  to  suppress  by  violence 
not    only   the    Italian    Socialists    but    also    the    Slavic    in- 
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habitants  of  the  territory  annexed  by  Italy  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Adriatic.  Mr.  Eyre  writes  to  the  New  York 
World: 

Wherever  I  went  in  the  Trieste  region  and  elsewhere  in 
Istria  I  found  incoherent  inefSciency,  seconded  by  dictatorial 
arrogance,  which  was  vainly  seeking  to  "Italianize"  an  em- 
bittered population  of  which  only  a  small  fraction  is  of  Italian 
origin. 

I  have  seen  armies  of  occupation  in  operation  on  the  Rhine, 
on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Germany  and  in  the  Baltic  states. 
Never  have  I  beheld  anything  approaching  the  oppressive  stupid- 
ity with  which  the  Italian  militarists  are  stifling  individual 
liberty,  popular  aspirations  and  economic  restoration  along  the 
Adriatic  littoral. 

By  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain,  which  gives  this  territory 
to  Italy,  the  rights  of  racial  minorities  are  fully  guaranteed, 
but  the  Italian  military  watch  without  interference  the  at- 
tacks on  the  person  and  property  of  the  subjected  Slavs. 

German  Socialists  Split 

THE  Independent  Socialist  party  of  Germany  has 
divided  on  the  question  of  joining  the  Bolsheviki.  The 
Independent  Socialists  are  those  who  under  Liebknecht 
seceded  when  the  majority  of  the  Social  Democrat  party 
supported  the  Imperial  Government  in  the  war.  They  rep- 
resent the  extreme  Left  of  German  Socialism  and  have 
several  times  participated  in  revolts  against  the  present 
republican  Government  which  is  controlled  by  the  majority 
Socialists,  but  which  has  done  little  towards  carrying  out 
the  Socialist  program  since  it  has  been  in  power. 

The  old  organization  of  the  labor  and  socialist  parties 
of  the  world  known  as  the  Second  International  was  broken 
to  pieces  in  the  war  and  efforts  among  the  Allies  to  re- 
establish it  in  Switzerland  have  not  been  successful.  A 
counter  movement  was  started  in  Moscow,  where  the  Bol- 
sheviki with  the  cooperation  of  a  few  radical  representa- 
tives from  other  countries  have  set  up  what  they  call  the 
"Third  International"  which  claims  the  allegiance  of  Social- 
ists the  world  over.  But  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
Bolsheviki  leaders  for  admission  to  the  Third  International 
are  so  stringent  that  the  majority  of  the  Socialists  in  all 
countries  have  refused  to  accede  to  them,  tho  this  has  in 
many  cases  caused  the  radical  faction  to  secede.  Thus  in 
the  United  States  a  Communist  party  has  been  formed  by 
bolters  from  the  Socialist  party.  In  Italy  the  Communists 
control  the  executive  committee  of  the  Socialist  party  and 
under  orders  from  Moscow  are  expelling  the  moderates. 


KARLSTADT 


THE  KLAGENFURT  REFERENDUM 
The  disputed  district  about  the  city  of  Klagenfurt  was  left  by 
the  Austrian  treaty  to  be  settled  by  a  referendum  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Zone  A,  where  the  farming  population  is  mostly  Slavic, 
has  voted  for  annexation  with  Austria  instead  of  Yugoslavia, 
so  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  take  a  vote  in  Zone  B,  which  is 
predominantly  Austrian.  The  Yugoslav  Government  is  unwilling 
to  accept  the  decision  of  the  people  and  has  sent  troops  into 
the  Klagenfurt  district 


In  Germany  the  contest  came  in  the  recent  convention  of 
the  Independent  Socialists  at  Halle.  This  party  polled 
nearly  6,000,000  votes  in  the  last  election  and  secured 
eighty-one  seats  in  the  Reichstag.  The  Third  International 
was  represented  at  the  Halle  convention  by  G.  S.  Zinoviev, 
chairman  of  its  executive  committee,  who  in  a  speech  of 
four  hours  denounced  the  moderates  and  urged  the  German 
Socialists  to  join  with  the  Russian  Communists  in  carrying 
the  proletarian  revolution  thruout  the  world.  He  was  op- 
posed by  Crispien  and  Dittmann,  who,  having  visited  Rus- 
sia, could  speak  with  authority  of  the  ruin  wrought  by  the 
Soviet  regime  and  the  murderous  methods  employed  by  the 
Bolsheviki  to  sustain  it.  Herr  Crispien  asserted  that  the 
German  militarists  and  imperialists  were  using  the  Ger- 
man Reds  to  overthrow  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  take 
revenge  on  France.  He  concluded  by  declaring  that 

The  German  proletariat  will  beat  back  the  madness  of  Moscow  ; 
it  will  not  let  itself  be  insulted  by  Moscow,  or  duped  by  Moscow 
trickery.  Moscow  wants  of  Germany  only  tools  to  carry  out 
Russian  tactics  here. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  debate  the  convention  voted  to  join 
the  Third  International  of  Moscow  by  237  to  156.  The  mi- 
nority led  by  Crispien  and  Ledebour  thereupon  left  the 
hall  and  organized  as  a  separate  party.  The  German  Gov- 
ernment has  deported  Linoviev  to  Russia. 

The  Swiss  Socialists  have  refused  to  join  the  Third  In- 
ternational by  a  vote  of  47  to  12  in  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

The  Decision  of  Klagenfurt 

WHEN  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain  was  drawn  up  it 
was  found  very  difficult  to  draw  a  definite  boundary 
line  between  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Croats,  Serbs  and 
Slovenes  and  what  was  left  of  the  old  Austria.  All  along  the 
border  the  Teutonic  and  Slavic  population  was  inter- 
mingled. A  peculiarly  delicate  problem  was  presented  by 
Klagenfurt,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  duchy  of  Carinthia, 
where  the  Austrians  were  in  the  majority  in  the  city,  but 
the  adjacent  country  on  the  southeast  was  mostly  Slovene. 
The  peace  conference  accordingly  decided  to  leave  the 
question  of  Klagenfurt  to  a  referendum  of  its  inhabitants. 
According  to  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain  the  plebiscite  was 
to  be  taken  in  two  sections.  Zone  A,  comprizing  the  larger 
part  of  the  disputed  area,  the  farming  land  populated  by  a 
Slavic  peasantry,  was  to  vote  first  and  if  that  voted  for 
union  with  Yugoslavia  then  a  vote  was  to  be  taken  three 
weeks  later  in  Zone  B,  which  was  the  northwestern  corner 
of  the  district,  including  the  city  of  Klagenfurt.  But  if 
Zone  A,  the  Slavic  countryside,  voted  for  union  with  Aus- 
tria then  no  vote  was  required  in  Zone  B,  the  Teutonic 
metropolis. 

The  plebiscite  of  Zone  A  was  held  on  Sunday,  October  10, 
and  resulted  in  a  majority  for  the  Austrian  connection. 
Motives  are  more  or  less  a  matter  of  surmise,  but  it  is  said 
that  the  fact  that  Austria  was  by  the  treaty  deprived  of 
her  army  while  Yugoslavia  has  compulsory  military  service 
had  a  great  deal  of  influence,  especially  among  the  women 
voters.  There  was,  too,  an  economic  motive  since  the  farm 
lands  depend  for  their  market  upon  the  city  of  Klagenfurt 
and  this  would  be  largely  lost  if  a  boundary  intervened. 

The  Yugoslavs  were  disappointed  and  incensed  at  the  re- 
sult of  the  balloting.  Mr.  Janovic,  the  Yugoslav  member  of 
the  International  Plebiscite  Commission,  resigned  rather 
than  sign  the  certificate  of  election,  claiming  that  it  was 
carried  by  force  and  fraud.  Serbian  troops  were  sent  in  to 
occupy  the  southern  part  of  the  Klagenfurt  district,  ostensi- 
bly "for  the  protection  of  Serbian  nationals  against  possible 
violence,  excesses  and  provocations,"  altho  the  region  is 
policed  under  authority  of  the  Supreme  Council  by  Italian 
and  other  Allied  forces.  The  Supreme  Council  of  Ambassa- 
dors has  called  the  Yugoslav  Government  to  account  for 
this  forcible  infraction  of  its  rules. 
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Making  Seaports  in  the  Middle  West 

Katherine  Louise  Smith 


By 


The  West  nowadays  is  intensely  in- 
terested in  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Sea 
project  outlined  on  the  accompanying 
map.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Hai'bors  Congress  in 
Washington  it  was  a  subject  of  much 
debate,  and  a  joint  commission  is  to 
consider  a  plan  in  which  Canada  and 
the  United  States  can  unite  in  bring- 
ing sea-going  vessels  to  the  head  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  so  solve  one  im- 
portant transportation   problem. 

The  proposition  is  to  devise  some 
way  of  avoiding  the  St.  Lawrence 
rapids,  so  that  ocean  vessels  can  go 
from  Montreal  to  all  Great  Lakes 
ports,  and  United  States  products  can 
be  shipped  via  the  lakes  directly  to  the 
Atlantic.  We  already  have  deep  chan- 
nels thru  the  "Soo,"  the  connecting 
river  and  the  Detroit  river  and  St. 
Clair  flats.  Canada  is  constructing  a 
new  Welland  Canal  which  will  admit 
vessels  of  deep  draft  and  overcome 
the  Niagara  barrier.  This  canal  will 
cost  about  seventy-five  million  dollars, 
will  have  a  twenty-five  foot  channel 
and  permanent  construction  for  thirty 
feet  at  the  locks.  Tliere  remains  only 
the  work  of  preparing  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  carry  boats  to  Montreal  and 
the  sea. 

The  chain  of  Great  Lakes  now  ex- 
tends about  one  thousand  miles.  On- 
tario and  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence  add 
250  miles,  and  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence 
is  ready.  The  main  obstacle  to  the  sea 
— the  rapids — may  be  done  away  wdth, 
engineers  say,  by  dams  extending  from 
Galop  Rapids  to  Montreal  to  make  the 
river  a  series  of  pools,  or  by  canals  to 
side-pass  the  rapids,  or  a  combination 


of  both.  Aside  from  the  great  possi- 
bilities as  regards  shipping,  engineers 
who  helped  draft  a  form  of  reference 
for  Canada  and  the  United  States  say 
that  four  million  horsepower  is  await- 
ing development  and  this  would  more 
than  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  project. 
Canada  has  for  some  time  desired  to 
get  her  grain  from  Fort  William  and 
Port  Arthur  direct  to  the  seaboard. 
Our  western  and  northwestern  states 
— our  surplus  food  producing  area — 
are  hampered  by  remoteness  from 
market  and  transportation  facilities. 
To  make  ocean  ports  of  Buffalo,  Og- 
densburg,  Rochester,  Erie,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Toledo,  Milwaukee,  Chicago, 
Duluth,  Superior  and  other  Great 
Lakes  ports  seems  a  splendid  vision 
which  if  carried  out  will  give  our  vast 
inland  sections  access  to  all  American 
and  European  ports. 

By  the  Way 

If  all  the  molecules  of  dyestulT  in  a 
pound  were  strung  in  a  line  like  beads 
thfy  would  stretch  to  the  sun  and  back 
again  710,000  times. 

*** 

A  mail-carrying  airplane  flew  from  Reno, 
Nevada,  to  San  Francisco,  in  one  hour 
and  fifty-eight  minutes ;  whicfi  is  better 
than  125  miles  an  hour. 

.    In   the  last  six  years   the  cost  of  living 
in    Constantinople    increased    by    1420    per 
cent,  or  more  than  a  dozen  times  as  rapidly 
as  in  the  United  States. 
*** 

An  American  botanist,  Mr.  Brabham, 
claims  to  have  learned  how  to  grow  cotton 
in  other  shades  than  white.  He  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Cotton  Exchange  of  Savan- 


Tho  postage  stamps  issued  by  the 
(Jovernment  last  year  if  laid  end  to 
end  would  stretch  18,000  miles,  or 
from  Now  York  to  the  Philippines. 
Only  one  thirty  cent  stamp  was  issued, 
as  compared  with  5,1:^0,249,018  two 
cent  stamps. 

*** 

An  inquiry  from  C'hina  asking  for 
20,000  spinning  wheels  with  which  the 
native  poi)ulation  might  spin  wool, 
ramie  and  cotton,  brought  forth  the 
fact  that  no  spinning  wheels  had  been 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  for 
a   hundred  years. 

*** 

When  the  equal  suffrage  amend- 
ment was  before  the  country  it  was 
voted  on  by  G461  legislators,  of  whom 
41)21  voted  to  ratify.  Of  the  legisla- 
tors who  voted  favorably  .310.5  were 
Republicans  and  1677.  Democrats. 


Thomas  in  Detroit  Xctcs 

The  old  gentleman  is  just  waking  up 

Girls  ^'Stick";  Boys  Don't 

Within  a  year  after  they  were  legally 
permitted  to  go  to  work,  one  child  out 
of  every  four  in  Connecticut  left  school 
for  that  purpose,  according  to  the  re- 
port on  Industrial  Instability  of  Child 
Workers  made  public  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  This  does  not  include 
the  large  number  of  newsboys  and 
those  engaged  in  agriculture  and  do- 
mestic service.  Three-fourths  of  the 
children  went  to  factories,  the  largest 
number  of  boys  going  to  the  metal  in- 
dustries and  girls  to  textile  and  cloth- 
ing factories. 

Following  the  work  histories  of  near- 
ly 2500  boys  and  girls  whose  records 
covered  twenty-one  to  twenty-four 
months,  the  report  brings  out  the  fact 
that  girls  showed  the  greater  tendency 
to  remain  in  the  first  positions  they 
took,  one-third  of  them  remaining  with 
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their  first  employer  twenty-one  months 
or  longer.  Of  the  boys,  18  per  cent  left 
the  first  job  within  a  month,  and  more 
than  one-half  shifted  work  before  six 
months.  The  greatest  amount  of  shift- 
ing for  both  girls  and  boys  occurred  in 
the  clothing  industry  and  the  least  in 
the  textile  industry. 

The  greater  restlessness  of  boys  is 
attributed  to  several  causes.  Frequently 
their  occupations  are  different  from  the 
occupations  of  men  and  their  work  does 
not  lead  definitely  to  better  paid  posi- 
tions. In  some  cases  the  work  involved 
is  too  heavy,  also  boys  have  a  greater 
variety  of  work  open  to  them  than  girls. 
As  a  rule,  the  occupations  of  girls  do 
not  differ  so  widely  from  those  of  the 
women,  and  for  this  reason  the  girls 
are  less  likely  to  become  restless  and 
dissatisfied. 

Most  of  the  work  in  which  children 
are  employed  is  temporary  or  seasonal. 
In  the  first  month  after  starting  to 
work  10  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  8  per 
cent  of  the  girls  were  out  of  jobs  for 
at  least  one  week.  The  proportion  of  un- 
employment became  less  as  the  children 
became  used  to  industry.  Thruout  their 
work  the  boys  showed  a  greater  tend- 
ency to   unemployment  than   the  girls. 


By  means  of  this  cabinet  a  woukl-be  avia- 
tor finds  out  exactly  how  he  would  react 
to  altitude  flying 


Have  You  Ears  to  Fly? 


What  promises  to  revolutionize  pres- 
ent methods  of  selecting  aviators  for 
Government  work  is  a  test  advocated 
by  Dr.  Charles  M.  Robertson,  a  Chicago 
ear  specialist.  Dr.  Robertson  has  long 
been  of  the  opinion  that  a  great  many 
falls  from  airplanes  are  the  result  of 
inability  of  the  operators  to  withstand 
the  different  atmospheric  pressures  en- 
countered in  actual  flying.  He  points  to 
the  effects  of  mountain  climbing  on  a 
great  many  people  as  proof  of  his  con- 
tention. While  some  show  little  change 
from  the  normal,  others  suffer  from 
nausea,  dizziness  and  even  partial  par- 
alysis. And  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
in   the  case  of  persons  who  ascend  to 


Ccntiut  A  I  us 

If  you  would  evade  the  profiteering  landlord,  why  not  follow 
the  example  of  this  housewife  who  has  taken  an  old  railroad 
car,  had  it  pulled  off  into  a  vacant  lot  and  set  up  housekeeping 
there.  Her  little  community  is  largely  self-contained — notice  that 
she  raises  her  own  chickens  and  does  her  own  washing 


higher  altitudes  by  ordinary  means,  the 
changes  in  air  pressure  come  gradu- 
ally, while  aviators  ascend  and  descend 
swiftly,  with  resulting  sudden  changes 
in  pressure  and  temperature.  Such 
changes.  Dr.  Robertson  asserts,  may 
result  in  an  aviator  losing  control  of 
his  machine  from  exhaustion,  heart 
failure  or  hemorrhage  to  the  inner  ear. 
This  is  true  even  in  the  case  of  men 
who  have  passed  all  the  tests  employed 
by  the  Government,  because  all  these 
tests,  as  now  conducted,  ai-e  made  at 
the  earth's  surface,  where  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  is  14.7  pounds  per 
square  inch.  As  we  ascend  this  pres- 
sure decreases  in  a  certain  ratio,  being 
at  25,000  feet,  for 
instance,  less 
than  half  this. 
Therefore,  there 
has  been  no  way 
to  tell  how  a  man 
would  act  when 
one,  two,  three, 
four  or  five  thou- 
sand feet  up  in 
the  air. 

Working  with 
this  in  mind,  Dr. 
Robertson  has 
perfected  an  ap- 
paratus in  the 
form  of  an  air- 
tight steel  cabinet 
in  which  all  pres- 
sures of  the  at- 
mosphere from 
the  earth's  sur-* 
face  to  an  alti- 
tude of  25,000 
feet  may  be  pro- 
duced. By  the  use 
of  this  device  it 
becomes  a  simple 
matter  for  an  ex- 


ajisia: 


aminer  to  subject  the  would-be  aviator 
to  different  pressures  and  to  watch 
him  closely  for  any  unfavorable  symp- 
toms. 

The  cabinet  used  by  Dr.  Robertson  is 
about  five  feet  high  and  three  feet 
square,  with  a  heavy  plate  glass  win- 
dow in  the  front  through  which  the 
subject  being  tested  may  be  seen.  At- 
tached to  the  cabinet  is  a  powerful 
vacuum  pump  for  removing  air,  and  a 
mercury  scale,  or  altograph,  which 
shows  the  degree  of  rarefication  created 
within,  and  therefore  the  altitude  at- 
tained. 

The  man  to  be  tested  enters  the  cabi- 
net, the  door  is  locked,  making  the 
compartment  air-tight,  and  the  pump 
set  to  work.  The  air  is  removed  in  de- 
termined quantities,  so  that  the  man's 
"ascent"  is  made  at  the  same  rate  usu- 
ally employed  by  aviators.  By  letting 
air  into  the  cabinet  he  may  be  made  to 
"descend"  at  any  rate  desired.  Usually 


This  altigraph  registers  the  hight  at  which 
the  man  in  the  cabinet  is  "flying."  By  let- 
ting air  in  or  out  he  meets  exactly  the 
atmospheric  conditions  undergone  in  pilot- 
ing  a   plane   to   an   altitude    of   6000   feet 

the  subject  remains  in  the  cabinet  for 
five  or  six  minutes,  during  which  period 
he  is  sent  up  and  down  a  number  of 
times,  closing  his  flight  with  a  drop 
from  an  altitude  of  6000  feet  to  the 
earth's  surface  in  thirty  seconds.  He 
is  then  removed  from  the  cabinet  and 
tested  as  to  his  blood  pressure,  muscle 
tone  and  the  labyrinth  tests  of  the  ear. 

The  changes  in  the  physical  condition 
of  many  of  the  men  tested  by  Dr.  Rob- 
ertson has  been  very  great.  Some 
showed  evidences  of  great  shock  and  in 
a  few  instances  lost  consciousness.  Out 
of  a  series  of  100  men  tested  about  35 
per  cent  showed  symptoms  which,  in 
Dr.  Robertson's  opinion,  would  disqual- 
ify them  for  air  work,  notwithstanding 
that  they  passed  all  the  physical  tests 
employed  by  medical  examiners  in  se- 
lecting aviators  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment. It  was  determined  from  experi- 
enced aviators  who  were  tried  in  the 
cabinet  that  the  sensations  they  felt 
were  exactly  the  same  as  those  they 
had  when  actually  flying. 

Dr.  Robertson  has  now  examined 
men  in  sufficient  numbers  to  enable  him 
to  formulate  laws  which  he  believes  to 
be  constant  and  which  give  the  true 
guide  to  the  character  of  the  man  to  be 
taught  to  fly.  While  of  course,  he  says, 
a  novice  attains  a  certain  amount  ot 
skill  from  experience  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  fright,  a  man  can  never  be  edu- 
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A  NEW  World 

\bu  Have  Never  Seen! 

Are  You  Out  of  Touch  with  the  New  World  of  Today?  Are 
You  Keeping  Pace  with  the  World's  Affairs?  Read  Here 
About   a    Wonderful    New  Idea — and   How    it  Serves    You! 


a 

Have  you  scon  tho  wiuKl  :is  it  looks  todux  ?  Tlu>  old  world 
no  longer  exists — vast  changes  have  taken  i)laee  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.     Today  we  are  living  in  a  NEW  world  ! 

The  greatest  war  in  history,  and  the  I'l'ace  Treaty,  and  its 
resultant  tremeinlous  social,  eeononiio  and  other  clianges.  have 
prartieally  turneil  the  whole  world  upside  down.  They  have 
wiped  out  our  former  maps — altered  the  faee  of  continents, 
changed  the  status  of  territories  everywhere — upset  the  entire 
world  situation. 

Besides  these  forces,  there  have  been  other  epoch-making  forces 
at  work  revising  the  map  of  the  world.  Recent  explorations, 
unprecedented  expansion  in  commerce  and  industry,  jxilitical 
upheavals — all  have  left  their  marks  in  every  i)art  of  the  globe. 

Do  you  know  what  has  been  added  to  our  geographical  knowl- 


edg."  of  tiie  world  by  the  explorations  of  Stefansson,  Stuck,  and 
^IcMillan  in  the  Arctic,  of  Snuits  in  Africa,  of  Hondo  in  IJrazil? 

Do  you  know  how  conunerce  has  opened  new  routes  of  com- 
nuinicalion,  built  great  new  railroa<is  in  Alaska,  Australia, 
Africa,  Asia,   South  America? 

Do  you  know  how  many  new  industrial  cities  have  sprung 
up  in  the  United  States? 

Do  you  know  the  new  Kurope  that  has  come  out  of  the  war — 
with  all  the  changes  in  boundaries,  the  new  nations  that  have 
been  born,  the  internationalized  cities,  tho  t(M-ritories  that  are 
under   plebiscites? 

And  now,  through  a  wonderful  New  Kind  of  Atlas,  has  come 
to  you  the  oiiportunity  to  keep  pace  with  the  world's  changes. 


A  Wonderful  New  Kind  of  Atlas 


If  the  world  never  chanped,  no  atlas  would 
ever  grow  out-of-date.  But  with  the  rapid 
march  of  current  events  even  new  atlases  must 
soon  become  obsolete.  The  XEW  WORLD 
Loose-Leaf  Atlas  is  the  only  atlas  that  keeps 
pace  with  the  world,   because  we  made   it — 


Always  Up-to-Date 


Loose-Leaf! 


The  New  World  Loose-Leaf  Atlas  represents 
a  distinct  advance  in  the  science  of  atlas  pro- 
duction. Never  before  has  an  atlas  been  made 
that  could  be  kept  up-to-date.  Never  before 
has  the  loose-leaf  principle  been  applied  to 
an   atlas. 

It  is  the  only  method  by  which  atlases,  can 
be  kept  permanently  abreast  of  developments, 
of  changes,  political  and  economic,  of  ad- 
vances in  commerce,  of  new  discoveries  and 
explorations. 

Keep  Pace  With  the  World 

The  NEW  WORLD  Loose-Leaf  ATLAS  brings 
you  a  wealth  of  new  information  about  every 
place  in  the  world — it  shows  in  detail  every 
country  of  the  earth — every  political  division. 
And  in  addition  it  gives  a  vast  fund  of  inter- 
esting facts  dealing  with  such  features  as  cli- 
mate, vegetation,  natural  resources,  trade 
routes,  races,  population,  history.  Here  are 
four  hundred  big  pages  of  maps  (ISU  inches 
by  19V^  inches)  and  index,  four  hundred  pages 
of  timely,  authentic,  comprehensive  knowledge 
about  the  world  of  today. 

You  need  this  wonderful  new  kind  of  Atlas 
now — to  keep  in  touch  with  the  big  world  is- 
sues— to  understand  international  affairs — to 
read   your    newspaper    intelligently — to    carry   on 


conversation  with  well-informed  people.  You 
need  it  to  broaden  your  business  outlook — to  fol- 
low the  course  of  trade  at  home  and  abroad. 
Children  need  it  to  visualize  history  and  the 
great  war — to  learn  about  the  new  world  of  to- 
day. And  you  will  need  this  Atlas  in  the  future 
to  keep  you  informed  of  the  world  changes 
everywhere  which  will  be  recorded  by  the  Up-to- 
Date  Map   Service. 

Map  Service  Free  for  Two  Years 

For  every  change  that  is  made,  a  new  map 
will  be  furnished,  and  for  two  years  we  will 
furnish   these  maps  without   charge. 

Twice  yearly,  as  the  publishers  have  made 
new  maps  to  conform  to  new  conditions,  they 
will  be  sent  to  those  who  own  the  New  World 
Loose-Leaf  Atlas.  All  that  is  necessary  to  bring 
the  atlas  up-to-date  is  to  put  the  new  maps  in 
the  binder.  Think  what  this  will  mean  to 
you  I  As  Mr.  O.  P.  Austin,  Statistician  of  the 
National    City    Bank    of    New    York,    says,    "Sel- 


dom a  day  passes  that  I  do  not  use  this  Atlas 
in  my  office  work,  and  these  particular  (new) 
maps  I  have  found  very  useful,  and  must  have 
them  to  keep  the  copy  which  is  in  my  office 
down  to  date.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the 
'Loose-Leaf   system." 

After  the  first  two-year  period,  New  World 
Loose-Leaf  Atlas  owners  can  purchase  this  al- 
ways up-to-date  map  service  for  a  very  nom- 
inal sum,  thus  insuring  permanence  to  their 
atlas. 

Here  is  the  atlas  you  have  been  waiting  for — 
the  atlas  that  shows  the  now  order  that  has 
been  reconstructed  out  of  the  chaos  of  war. 
You  need  no  longer  be  without  an  up-to-date 
atlas,  and  you  need  not  wait  until  additional 
settlements  have  been  made  in  the  map,  for 
this  big  New  Kind  of  Atlas  keeps  pace  with 
the  world — shows  changes  in  the  map  when- 
ever   and    wherever    they    occur. 

A  Permanent  Investment  in 
Knowledge 

You  will  never  have  to  throw  this  atlas 
away.  It  can  always  be  kept  up-to-date.  It 
keeps  you  constantly  informed  of  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  the  world.  It  enables  you  to  interpret 
current  events — it  gives  you  a  timely  grasp  of 
the  national  and  international  i.ssues  of  the 
day — it  ena.bles  you  to  talk  intelligently  about 
the   present  situation    in   foreign    lands. 

No  home  should  be  without  the  NEW 
WORLD  Loose-Leaf  ATLAS— it  is  a  wonder- 
ful help  to  everyone  who  wants  to  keep  in- 
formed of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world.  Let 
us  tell  you  ALL  about  this  wonderful,  large- 
sized   Atlas. 


Mail  Coupon  for  Interesting  Booklet 


^^^eping 


Pac(i 


^JAM^'^ 


^: 


IVp 


^^^ 


^  K^ 


Space  here  is  far  too  limited  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  what  the  NEW  WORLD  Loose-Leaf  ATLAS  is 
and  all  that  it  contains,  of  the  valuable  special  fea- 
tures it  offers  to  everyone  wishing  to  keep  pace  with 
the  world — in  history,  economics,  business  and  trade 
and  international  expansion.  But  a  handsome  booklet 
has  been  prepared  which  tells  the  whole  fascinating 
story.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  and  is  full  of  inter- 
esting facts,  and  you  will  find  it  one 
of  the  most  attractive  booklets  you 
have  ever  seen  or  read.  |.-^.— ^—^ 

We  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  of 
"Keeping  Pace  with  the  World" 
without  any  cost  or  obligation  on 
your   part.      Simply   send   the   coupon 


below,  and  you  will  receive  the  booklet  by  re- 
turn mail.  Let  us  suggest  that  you  do  this 
now,  while  the  matter  is  before  you,  as  you  do  not 
want  to  overlook  the  opportunity  of  learning  about 
this  wonderful  New  Kind  of  Atlas,  and  how  only  $1 
puts  it  into  your  home  and  small  monthly  payments 
quickly  make  it  yours.  Send  no  money.  Just  mail 
coupon    now    for    this    valuable    booklet. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 


Dept.  17TA 


Chicago,  III. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


Kindly  send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation  on  my  part,   the  new 
booklet,    "Keeping    Pace   with    the   World." 


N'ame 


A ddress 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 

Dept.    17TA  Chicago,   111.  i     Town    state    «. 
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cated  to  overcome  fatigue  and  vertigo, 
or  dizziness,  which  come  from  sudden 
ascensions,  or,  more  particularly,  sud- 
den descents.  If,  therefore,  his  suscep- 
tibility to  such  troubles  can  be  discov- 
ered before  he  is  allowed  to  operate  a 
machine,  the  chances  of  serious  acci- 
dent are  materially  lessened.  Therein 
lies  the  value  of  Dr.  Robertson's  in- 
vention and  the  test  it  gives. 


Wide  World 

FISHING    FROM    A    BALLOON 

They  won't  bite?  Go  up  in  a  blimp  and 
fish  as  did  these  pilots  hovering  over  San 
Pedro  Harbor,  near  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia. One  ran  the  engine  and  the  other 
brought  in  the  fish,  which  was  sighted 
with  a  school  of  barracuda  in  15  feet  of 
water  while  the  fishermen  were  40  feet  in 
the  air.  This  is  probably  the  first  time 
men  actually  were  "up  in  the  air"  when 
they  landed   a   finny   fellow 

Do  Animals  Have 
Cemeteries  ? 

It  is  related  by  a  well-known  South 
American  writer  and  traveler  that  the 
small  camels,  the  llamas  and  guan- 
acos,  so  important  in  the  life  of  the 
Peruvian  Indians,  in  their  old  age  or 
when  they  are  sick  and  feel  death  ap- 


proaching seek  out  a 
place  in  which  to  breathe 
their  last;  a  place  used 
by  the  animals  for  this 
purpose.  Here  one  may 
find  countless  skeletons 
of  the  creatures  who 
during  many  decades 
have  sought  out,  in  their 
weakness,  the  "dying- 
place,"  which  they  had 
hitherto  avoided.  Similar 
customs  are  related  of 
other  animals,  and  it  is 
thought  that  we  may  ac- 
count in  this  way  for  the 
occurrence  of  extinct 
animals  in  peculiar  situ- 
ations. 

A  noted  Austrian  pale- 
ontologist has  suggested 
that  the  old  cave-bears, 
so  closely  associated  in 
our  minds  with  ou  ran- 
cestors,  the  cave-men,  did 
not  use  the  caves  for  a 
place  of  residence  but 
sought  out  these  isolated 
spots  to  pass  their  last 
hours.  .In  this  manner 
Schlosser  accounts  for 
the  great  numbers  of 
skeletons  of  cave-bears, 
often  found  by  ^he  thou- 
sands in  the  old  caves  of 
Europe.  Great  numbers 
of  young  bears  are  also 
found  in  the  cave  de- 
posits,   representing    the    weaker    ones     where 


Ititernational 

During  the  recent  earth- 
quake which  rocked  the 
northern  part  of  Italy,  com- 
pletely destroying  five 
towns  in  Tuscany,  the  Lean- 
ing Tower  of  Pisa  swayed 
so  violently  that  the  clock 
in  its  tower  stopped 


had  a  similar  custom. 
Here  in  this  ancient 
camel  cemetery  have 
been  preserved  since 
early  Miocene  times  the 
remains  of  many  small, 
delicate-limbed  camels 
which  tell  an  interesting 
story.  From  this  hill,  lo- 
cated in  the  bleak,  deso- 
late bad-lands  of  the 
west,  museum  parties 
have  secured  entire  or 
almost  entire  skeletons 
of  this  graceful  camel  in 
such  numbers  and 
beauty  of  preservation 
that  we  are  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  the 
base  of  this  hill,  millions 
of  years  ago,  was  a 
sandy  spot  on  the  Mio- 
cene plain,  a  "dying- 
place"  for  the  camels. 

The  attitude  of  the 
body  is  such  that  the  ani- 
mals could  not  have  been 
moved  after  death,  and 
we  realize  that  while  the 
animal  lay  on  the  plain 
the  wind  drifted  sand  to 
cover  the  creatures,  and 
thus  preserve  them  in 
their  soft  sandstone  bed 
for  our  edification.  Their 
leg  bones  are  as  delicate 
as  rods  of  glass,  and  are 
usually  entire,  except 
broken     by     the     frost.     Par- 


of  the  litters  brought  forth  in  the  ticularly  impressive  is  the  attitude 
caves.  The  caverns  then  which  have  of  the  head  and  neck,  which  often  as- 
told   us   so  much   of   ancient  man,   be-     sume  the  position  of  a  backward-bent- 


came  veritable  charnel  houses  for  the 
ancient  bears,  and  they  recall  the  iso- 
lated spots,  sheltered  by  trees,  bushes 
and  rocks,  sought  out  by  the  South 
American  camels. 

The  manner  in  which  the  numerous 
skeletons  of  a  small  fossil  camel  occur 


neck,  a  position  often  seen  today  in 
certain  diseases  affecting  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord,  in  man  and  animals.  At 
times  two  camels  are  found  close  to- 
gether, with  the  legs  outstretched,  the 
head  thrown  slightly  back,  in  an  atti- 
tude    suggesting     a     last     sleep.     We 


in  the  base  of  a  hill  in  Sioux  County,  witness  them,  ages  later,  where  they 
western  Nebraska,  suggests  that  the  sought  out  their  "dying-place"  which 
camels  at  the  beginning  of  their  race     has  become  a  true  fossil  cemetery. 


Joy  riders  and  speed  maniacs  near  Los  Angeles,  beware!  Keeping  one  eye  out  for  the  cop  while  you  scorch  the  highway  won't 
do  you  any  good,  for  the  cop  has  a  new  trick  worth  any  two  of  yours:  a  periscope  at  the  end  of  a  long  tunnel  and  a  stop  watch 
at  the  near  end  of  the  periscope.  He  knows  the  exact  length  of  the  tunnel  and  the  minimum  time,  to  the  fraction  of  a  second, 
in  which  the  distance  can  be  traveled  legally.  As  a  machine  approaches,  the  cop  starts  his  watch  the  second  the  car  enters  the 
tunnel  and  by  the  time  the  motorist  is  abreast  of  him  he  knows  whether    or    not    he    is    speeding.    If    the    verdict    is    guilty,    two 

policemen    with    motorcycles    stand    ready   to    follow    and    make    the  arrest 
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Sizing  Up  Senators 

(Continued  from  page  1^9) 
can  State  Convention,  is  havinc:  a  live- 
ly skirmish  to  reseat  himself.  His  re- 
cent appeal  to  the  Connecticut  Leg- 
islature to  ratify  the  Federal  suf- 
fragre  amendment  apparently  has  not 
caused  many  of  the  Connecticut  voters 
to  forget  that  he  has  always  staunch- 
ly opposed  woman  sutfrajre. 

Some,  also,  are  not  unmindful  of 
Senator  Brandegee's  attitude  on  the 
League  of  Nations.  They  remember 
that  on  November  19,  1919,  with  other 
•'irreconcilables,"  he  voted  against 
ratification  with  the  Lodge  reserva- 
tions, and  that  on  March  19,  1920, 
when  the  second  attempt  at  ratifica- 
tion with  "mild"  reservations  was 
made,  his  vote  was  again  recorded  as 
'"nay."  They  even  remember  his  re- 
corded speech  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
September  26,   1919: 

"My  chief  criticism  of  the  whole 
covenant  and  the  treaty  is,"  he  said, 
"that  the  United  States  does  not  seem 
to  get  anything  out  of  it  at  all  except 
an   obligation.  .  .  . 

"I  should  like  to  have  us  get  out  of 
Europe  and  have  our  army  taken  out 
of  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
out  of  the  infinity  of  obligations  and 
embroilments  and  entanglements  that 
are  now  going  on  in  Europe.  Why,  the 
map  of  Europe  looks  like  a  kaleidoscope 
today.  .  .  .  We  did  not  enter  this  war 
to  form  any  league  of  nations." 

Others  of  his  constituents  have  con- 
sulted the  records  and  find  that  upon 
fifty-nine  labor  measures  Senator 
Brandcgee  voted  favorably  fourteen 
times,  unfavorably  thirty  times,  paired 
favorably  once  and  unfavorably  once, 
while  upon  the  thirteen  remaining 
measures  he  is  recorded  as  not  voting. 
Still  others  of  the  Connecticut  elec- 
torate by  studying  the  records  on  pro- 
hibition have  learned  that  Senator 
Brandegee  voted  against  the  national 
prohibition  amendment,  the  Volstead 
prohibition  enforcement  bill,  and  the 
measure  providing  for  prohibition  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  New  Hampshire,  Senator  Moses, 
another  "bitter-ender"  on  the  League, 
is  waging  a  hard  battle  to  retain  his 
Senatorial  seat.  His  record  as  an  op- 
ponent of  woman  suffrage  he  is  finding 
it  difficult  to  justify. 

In  Illinois  Governor  Lowden's  candi- 
date, Representative  William  B.  Mc- 
Kinley,  is  having  a  "neck  and  neck" 
race  with  the  Democratic  candidate, 
Mr.  Peter  A.  Waller. 

In  Indiana  the  prohibition  issue  has 
enlivened  the  campaigns  of  the  present 
incumbent.  Senator  James  E.  Watson, 
and  his  Democratic  opponent,  Mr. 
Thomas  Taggart.  The  latter  has  re- 
cently openly  declared'  himself  in  favor 
of  the  Volstead  Act. 

Maryland  is  another  State  in  which 
the  contest  is  close.  Here  again  prohi- 
bition is  an  important  issue  betwesn 
the  present  Democratic  Senator,  John 
Walter  Smith,  who  is  backed  by  the 
"dry"  forces,  and  his  Republican  op- 
ponent, Mr.  Ovington  E.  Weller. 

In  Georgia,  Senator  Hoke  Smith,  the 
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11        McCnidhieoinfe        || 

Sweaters,  Scarfs     1) 
11  and  Hats  || 

of  Camel's  Hair 


U 


IGHT  as  a  thistle,  cozily  warm,  1 1 

softly  brown  as  frost-tinged  || 

oak  leaves,  Camel's  Hair  becomes  1 1 

11      ^-^^-^-'^  a  part    of   autumn    itself— most  || 

11      essential  to  the  correct  fall  wardrobe.  || 

II                     Sweater  Sets  || 

11      The  woman  who  desires  a  truly  effective  || 

;|      sports  costume  will  be  delighted  with  the  1[ 

ij      new  Camel's  Hair  Sweater   Sets,   includ-  || 

\  1      ing  Sweater,  Scarf  and  Hat;  the  one  empha-  j| 

1 1      sizing  the  smartness  of  the  other.      As  a  i| 

'  j      suggestion,  a  most  acceptable  gift.  1 1 

If      Scarfs — a  Chic  Flare  of  Color  11 

;l                 for  Suit  or  Frock  |l 

;|       In  Wool,  Silk,  or  Camel's  Hair  the  Scarf  || 

=  1      maybe  selected  to  harmonize  or  to  flaunt  j] 
II      a  vivid  color  note  against  a  dark  costume.   ^  IJ 

II                      Sport  Hats  || 

1 1       Out-of-door  smartness  characterizes  these  !| 

11      new  Hats.       For   wear  with   Sweaters  of  If 

\l      Wool    and   street  costumes,   there  are    a  1 1 

jj      number    of    models — all    exclusive   with  jl 

1 1       McCutcheon's.  |t 

1 1                  Send    for   the    New     Catalogue    No.    35  to-  1 1 

1 1                  day.     It  will  solve  many  shopping  problems.  1 1 

e|                   Mailed,  free  of  course,  at  your  request.  || 

11     James    McCutcheon    &    Co.  || 

I  j       Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Streets,  New^  York  || 

^  r^:nMn:iitMiMiiiiiiiHiiiii[iiiiiiiiiiiiiMiMnininMiiiirnniiniiijiiMiiiiiiMrniiMiinHiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiHiniiiinnniiinrnMiMiiiiiiiiririiiiiMiinjiMiiiiiiMiiiiiii(iiiiiiiiiiniiiiinif;  =. 
riiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiciiiiiiiJii riiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiniiiiii i iiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifF. 
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present  Democratic  incumbent,  and 
Governor  Hugh  M.  Dorsey,  the  League 
of  Nations  candidate,  were  defeated 
by  Mr.  Tbomas  E.  Watson,  at  one  time 
Populist  nominee  for  the  presidency, 
known  to  be  anti- Wilson,  anti-war,  and 
anti-treaty.  Mr.  Watson's  success  is 
regarded  as  a  victory  over  the  advo- 
cates of  the  League. 

Organized  labor,  in  Iowa,  is  causing 
Senator  Cummins  to  realize  that  politi- 
cally, at  least,  there  may  be  drawbacks 
to  sponsoring  legislation  such  as  that 
covered  by  the  Esch-Cummins  railroad 
reorganization  act. 

In  Missouri,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Breckinridge  Long  is  giving 
Senator  Spencer,  the  present  Repub- 
lican incumbent,  a  hard  fight. 

In  North  Dakota,  Senator  Gronna 
was  defeated  in  the  Republican  prima- 
ries by  Mr.  E.  F.  Ladd  of  the  Non- 
Partizan  League,  who  is  said  to  have 
pledged  his  support  to  defeat  the 
League  of  Nations. 

In  Wisconsin,  largely  on  account  of 
the  breach  between  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette  and  Senator  Lenroot,  Dr.  Paul  S. 
Reinsch,  the  Democratic  candidate,  is 
said  to  have  a  fairly  good  chance  of 
success.  The  situation  is  somewhat 
complicated  by  the  entrance  into  the 
arena  of  Mr.  James  Thompson  as  a 
"La  Follette  Progressive."  Senator 
Lenroot,  a  League  reservationist,  is 
said  not  to  be  finding  it  easy  to  live 
down  the  reputation  earned  by  his 
record  "as  a  conservative,  a  militarist, 
and  an  accomplice  in  the  Esch-Cum- 
mins railroad  act." 

In  Utah,  Senator  Smoot  is  leaving 
no  stone  unturned  to  convince  the 
voters  of  the  State  that  he  is  the  man 
best  qualified  to  represent  them  for 
the  next  six  years  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  Even  tho  he  voted  favorably 
upon  woman  suffrage,  the  records  show 
him  twice  voting  in  favor  of  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty  with  the  Lodge  res- 
ervations, and  as  favoring  the  Esch- 
Cummins  railroad  bill  as  well  as  the 
Shields     water     power     bill,     another 


"special  privilege"  measure.  Upon 
fifty-nine  measures  of  interest  to  labor 
he  voted  favorably  twenty  times,  and 
unfavorably  thirty-four,  while  upon 
five  measures  he'  cast  no  vote. 

Nevada  is  also  regarded  as  a  doubt- 
ful State,  with  Senator  Charles  B. 
Henderson,  the  present  Democratic  in- 
cumbent, opposing  Mr.  T.  L.  Oddie. 
Miss  Anne  Martin  is  running  as  an 
Independent  Republican. 

In  California,  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Short- 
ridge,  a  "regular,"  said  to  be  backed 
by  Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  is  giving 
Senator  Phelan,  the  Democratic  in- 
cumbent, a  lively  race,  altho  the  latter 
enjoys  a  certain  popularity  in  the 
State.  While  both  candidates  are  anti- 
Japanese,  the  question  of  the  Japanese 
in  California  looms  particularly  large 
in   Senator  Phelan's  candidacy. 

As  to  the  results  of  the  campaign  on 
various  battlegrounds,  to  be  sure,  at 
present  we  can  only  take  the  advice  of 
the  fortune-teller  who  said: 

"The  glass  says,  'Only  time  can  tell.'  " 

Some  optimistic  souls  there  are  who 
really  believe  that  the  day  will  come 
when  neither  a  Tammany  nor  a  Lodge- 
Penrose-Smoot  "Big  Three"  can  say 
who  the  people's  candidates  shall  be. 
Whether  or  not  there  is  ground  for 
such  hope  in  the  results  to  be  known 
on  November  2  remains  to  be  seen.  One 
thing,  however,  is  possible.  There  is 
yet  time  for  us,  as  voters,  to  acquaint 
ourselves  with  the  records  of  our 
candidates  that  we  may  intelligently 
cast  our  votes  for  the  more  desirable. 
Or,  in  some  cases,  because  of  our  lack 
of  insistence  that  the  best  type  of  men 
be  placed  in  nomination,  is  one  forced 
to  say  "the  less  objectionable"? 

The  Candidates  for  the  Senate 

The  following  is*  a  list  of  Senatorial 
candidates  as  given  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Headquarters  in 
New  York  City: 

Republican  Democratic 

Alabama 
L.  H.  Reynolds  Sen.  O.  W.  Underwood 

J.  Thomas  Heflin 


Arizona 
Ralph   H.   Cameron  Sen.  Marcus  A.  Smith 

Charles  F.  Cole  T.  H.   Caraway 

California 
Samuel   M.    Shortridge       Sen.  Jas.   D.   Phelan 

Colorado 
Samuel  D.   Nicholson  W.   D.  CoUicotte 

Connecticut 
Sen.   F.   B.   Brandegee        Augustine  Lonergan 

Florida 

Sen.  D.  U.   Fletcher 

Georgia 
G.  H.  Williams  Thomas  L.  Watson 

Idaho 
Frank  R.  Gooding  Sen.  John  F.  Nugent 

Illinois 
William  B.  McKinley  Peter  A.  Waller 

Indiana 
Sen.    Jas.    E.    Watson         Thomas  Taggart 

Iowa 
Sen.   A.   B.   Cummins         Claude  R.   Porter 

Kansas 
Sen.   Charles   Curtis    .        George  H.  Hodge 

Kentucky 

Richard  P.  Ernst  Sen.   J.  C.  W.  Beckhan, 

Louisiana 

Jared  Y.  Sanders 

Maryland 

Ovington    E.    Weller  San.  John  W.  Smith 

Missouri 
Sen.   S.    P.   Spencer  Breckinridge  Long 

Nevada 
T.  L.  Oddie  Sen.  C.  B.  Henderson 

(Miss    Anne   Martin, 
Ind.  Republican) 

New   Hampshire 
Sen.    Geo.    H.    Moses  Raymond   B.   Stevens 

New    York 
Sen.  J.  W.  Wadsworth         Harry  C.  Walker 

North    Carolina 
A.  E.  Holton  Sen.  Lee  S.  Ovei-man 

North  Dakota 
E.  F.  Ladd  H.  H.   Perry 

Ohio 
Frank  B.  Willis  W.    A.   Julian 

Oklahoma 
James  W.  Harreld  Scott  Ferris 

Oregon 
Robert  V.      Stansfield        Sen.  G.  E.  Chamberlain 

Pennsylvania 
Sen.  Boies  Penrose  Johnson  A.  Farrell 

South    Carolina 

Sen.  Ellison   D.   Smith 

South   Dakota 
Peter  Norbeck  U.    S.    G.    Cherry 

Utah 
Senator  Reed  Smoot  A.  J.  Manning 

Vermont 
Sen.  W.  P.  Dillingham      Howard  E.  Shaw 

Washington 
Sen.   Wesley  L.   Jones        George  L.  Cotterill 

Wisconsin 
Sen.  Irvine  L.  Lenroot      Paul  S.   Reinsch 


New  York  City 


Go  Forward  from  Economic  Serfdom 


identified  with  the  new  Farmer-Labor 
party.  I  might  mention  as  other  sig- 
nificant happenings  the  recent  tre- 
mendous victory  of  the  Farmer-Labor 
ticket  in  Montana,  the  capture  of  the 
state  legislature  by  the  same  group  in 
Minnesota,  the  triumph  in  Colorado 
and  elsewhere.  The  farmers  are  once 
more  embattled  and  joining  hands  with 
them  are  the  forces  of  labor. 

The  causes  that  gave  birth  to  these 
state  and  local  movements  are  the  same 
that  are  responsible  for  the  coming 
into  being  of  the  Farmer-Labor  party. 
They  may  be  summed  up  by  saying 
that  the  Democrats  and  Republicans 
are  sold  out  lock,  stock  and  barrel  to 
the  interests  of  plutocracy  and  this 
truth  is  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  masses. 

The  preamble  of  the  Farmer-Labor 
party  platform  declares  in  part  "that 


{Continued  from  page  H7) 

the  power  of  government  has  been 
stolen  from  the  people  .  .  .  has  been 
seized  by  a  few  men  who  control  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  .  .  .  and  the 
people  as  a  result  of  this  usurpation 
have  been  reduced  to  economic  and  in- 
dustrial servitude.  Having  thus  robbed 
the  people  first  of  their  power  and 
then  of  their  wealth,  the  wielders  of 
financial  power,  seeking  new  fields  of 
exploitation,  have  committed  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  against 
the  will  of  the  people  to  imperialistic 
policies  ...  to  such  a  length  that  our 
nation  today  stands  in  danger  of  be- 
coming an  empire  instead  of  a  repub- 
lic." 

The  Farmer-Labor  platform  un- 
equivocally opposes  any  war  with  Mex- 
ico to  make  that  country  safe  for 
American  oil  monopolists  and  land 
grabbers.     It    comes     out    straightfor- 


wardly for  the  recognition  of  the  Irish 
republic  and  the  government  estab- 
lished by  the  Russian  people.  It  de- 
clares for  the  right  of  labor  to  an  in- 
creasing share  in  the  management  of 
industry,  for  the  government  owner- 
ship of  natural  resources  and  public 
utilities,  for  easy  credit  facilities  to 
farmers,  for  a  tax  system  that  would 
force  idle  land  into  use  and  exempt  im- 
provements from  taxation.  These  are 
some  of  the  planks  representative  of 
the  new  political  creed. 

It  will  be  seen' that  here  is  presented 
a  platform  that  is  not  a  mere  string 
of  words.  There  is  no  straddling  of 
issues,  no  dodging,  no  evasion,  no  point- 
ing with  pride  to  conditions  at  which 
we  should  point  with  chagrin  and  sor- 
row, but  a  definite  constructive  scheme 
of  social  engineering  is  presented,  the 
putting    into    force    of    which     would 
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evoke  an  Americanism  so  sturdy  and 
so  loyal  that  it  would  be  unnecessary 
to  travel  to  and  fro  over  the  land,  tell- 
ing: the  people  what  Americanism 
should  mean.  The  conditions  prevailing 
would  do  all  the  talking  necessary. 

The  Democratic  party,  true  to  the 
apotheo-m,  in  the  last  seven  years  hav- 
ing had  a  sufficiency  of  rope  has  pro- 
ceeded to  hang  itself,  succeeding  ad- 
mirably at  the  job.  The  hopes  of  the 
Republicans  for  victory  is  based  on 
the  belief  that  the  people  en  masse  are 
so  tired  of  Democratic  misrule  that 
they  will  flock  to  their  standard  now,  to 
escape  from  the  present  national  mess. 
But  in  the  alternative  presented  by 
Mr.  Harding  and  his  platform,  there 
is  the  proverbial  alternative  of  the  fii-e 
to  the  frying  pan.  The  progressive  who 
votes  for  the  G.  O.  P.  ticket,  averring 
as  an  excuse  that  he  believes  in  work- 
ing thru  the  old  parties,  is  merely  de- 
ceiving himself.  If  the  men  of  '56  and 
'61  had  said  that,  no  Lincoln  and  no 
loosening  of  the  shackles  of  human 
bondage  would  have  taken  place. 

It  will  be  up  to  the  next  president  to 
appoint  four  Supreme  Court  justices. 
He  or  she  who  votes  for  the  G.  O.  P. 
nominee  is  thus  not  only  voting  for 
president  but  must  admit  partial  re- 
sponsibility for  the  four  reactionary 
Supi'eme  Court  justices  whom  Mr. 
Harding  would  doubtless  select.  Thus  a 
vote  for  the  Republican  nominee  is  not 
only  a  vote  to  commit  the  country  to 
the  mercies  of  standpatism  for  the  next 
four  years,  but  for  the  life  of  the 
members  of  the  supreme  bench  who 
would  be  appointed  by  him.  Packing 
the  Supreme  Court  with  Bourbons, 
capable  of  crippling  any  progressive 
legislation  that  may  hereafter  be  en- 
acted, is  the  one  condition  in  which  a 
progressive  can  have  no  hand.  Such  a 
court  would  spell  nothing  short  of 
despair  to  those  who  hope  for  peaceful 
reconstruction   of   society    politically. 

The  Farmer-Labor  pai'ty  is  here  to 
stay.  Eventually  it  must  win.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  it  would  win  now  if  all  of 
those  who  are  sympathetic  with  its 
aims  would  vote  its  ticket.  You  recall 
the  story  of  how  the  Fiji  islanders  de- 
termined on  a  test  to  find  out  whether 
there  is  a  man  in  the  moon.  They  de- 
cided that  at  a  specified  hour  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  all  would  emit  a  yell.  The 
tumult,  they  conjectured,  would  arouse 
the  man  in  the  moon  to  some  action  if 
there  were  indeed  a  man  in  the  moon. 
But  at  the  appointed  time,  only  a  single 
man,  who  happened  to  be  deaf,  voiced 
a  shout — all  of  the  rest  remaining 
silent  to  see  what  the  noise  would 
sound  like.  The  same  difficulty  con- 
fronts the  forces  of  progressivism. 

"Why  criest  thou  to  me.  Lift  up  thy 
rod  .  .  .  and  go  forward,"  Scripture 
tells  us  were  the  instructions  to  Moses 
when  the  children  of  Israel  w-ere  in 
distress  from  the  pursuing  Egyptians. 

The  economic  serfs  of  our  present 
day  can  profit  too  from  these  words  of 
admonition  to  the  great  Hebrew  labor 
leader  and  emancipator.  Possessing 
lai'ger  numbers,  they  can  win,  if  they 
but  go  forward — if  they  but  vote  as 
they  believe. 


THE    SHOE  THAT  HOLDS  ITS^/ SHAPE 

$72?  $822  S9 22  & $10 22 SHOES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 
W,  L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 


■  Ij:  he  best  known 

mi  shoes  in  the 
world.  They  are 
sold  in  107  W.L. 
Douglas  stores, 
direct  from  the  factory  to  you  at 
only  one  profit,  which  guarantees 
to  you  the  best  shoes  that  can  be 
produced,  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and 
the  retail  price  are  stamped  on 
the  bottom  of  all  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is 
your  protection  against  unreason- 
able profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are 
absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for  the 
money  in  this  country.  They  are  made  of 
the  best  and  finest  leathers  that  money 
can  buy.  They  combine  quality,  style, 
workmanship  and  wearing  qualities  equal 
to  other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 
They  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers 
of  America.  The  stamped  price  is  W.  L. 
Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the  shoes 
are  always  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 
The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere  ;  they 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the 
highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  experi- 
enced men,  all  vrorking  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy. 


W.  L,.  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over  9000  shoe  dealers 
besides  our  own  st«>res.  If  your  local  <lealer<'anii«)t  supply 
you,  take  no  other  make.  Orderdirect  from  factory.  S«-nd 
for  booklet  tellinghow  toorUershoesbyinail.postagefree. 


CAUTION.— Insist  upon  having  \V.L.Doug. 
lEia  shoes.  The  name  and  price  is  plainly 
stamped  on  the  sole.  Be  careful  to  see, 
that  it  has  not  been  changed  or  mutilated. 

I 


President 

W. Hi. Douglas  Shoe  Co., 

169  Spark   Street, 

Brockton,  niasg. 

li 


BRONZE 

HONOR  ROLLS 

AND 

HISTORICAL      TABLETS 

I  REED     fi,     BARTON.    TAUNTON.    MASS 


HYMNS  for  TODAY 

One  Book  for  Sunday  School  and  Cliurch. 
Fonvard  I>ooking  Music  and  Orders  of  Service. 
Sample  sent  for  Examination. 

Fillmore  Music  House,        526  Elm  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Closet 


Moro  com- 
fortable, healthful,  convenient. 
Takes  place  of  all  outdoor  toileta, 
where  gorma  brted.  Be  ready  for  a 
long,  cold  winter.  Have  a  warm, 
I  sanitary,  comfortable,  odorless 
toilet  ia  the  house  anywhere  you 
want  it.  Don't  so  out  in  the  cold. 
A  boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed  by 
health  officials  everywhere. 

Guaranteed  Odorless 

The  eerma  are  killed  by  a  chemi- 
cal In  water  in  the  container  Emp- 
ty once  a  month  as  easy  as  ashes. 
aA  Tho  original  cloaet.  fJuaranteed. 
■  ^  THIRTY^  DAYS-  TRIAL.  Aalc 
^&        for  catalog  end  price. 

W       ROWE  SANITARY  MFG.  CO. 

1077   Rows  eidg.,   Delroil,  Micb. 

Aak  aboot  RoSan  Washstand   and 

Rolling  Bath  Tab. 

No  Plumbinir  Required. 


■f-. 


AufumnMorn/n^s 

mm 


JrwisTOf 


rSALYTE,  the  extra- 


U£ 
ordinary  heater, 
robs  the  Fall  and  Winter  moriiintj  of  its  sting 
and  makes  early  rising  a  pleasure. 

Your  room  is  flooded  with  heat  almost  instantly 
by  a  mere  twii^t  of  the  wrist! 

U.^alyte  is  an  absolutely  new,  safe,  quick  and 
cheap  means  of  using  gas  for  heating  purpcscs. 
It  will  pay  for  itself  a  dozen  times  over,  the  first 
season,  by  the  coal  it  save.^. 

In  two  styles:  for  heating  only  or, 
with  the  new  and  exclus- 
ive in-built  mantle,  for 
heating  and  lighting. 
For  heating  only,  $X.75 
For  healing  and  ligliting 

Order  from  your  dealer 
or  direct  from  us.  Take 
no  inferior  substitutes. 

.   fAflOUb  US/iLYTE  GAIS  /^Ar/rL£3 

1307.131-ST.andPARKAvE. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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Tours  and  Cruises 


South  America 

A  Cruise — Tour 

January  2')th 

70  days— $2200  up 


West  Indies 
Cruises 

23  days  under 
Tropical  skies 
$450  up 


Tours 

To  the  Orient 


California  and 
Florida  Tours 


Including  the  best  there  is  to  see  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  celebrated  trip  over  the  Andes. 
Down    the   west    coast    on    the    luxurious    Pacific 

Line  steamer,  "Ebro" up  the  East  coast  via  the 

Lamport  &  Holt  Line.  Seventy  days  of  pleasure 
on  land  and  sea.  An  extended  program  of  sight- 
seeing in  all  the  principal  cities  of  South 
America. 

January  15th,  S.  S.  "Ulua";  February  19th,  S.  S. 
"Toloa,"  of  the  Great  White  Fleet.  These  new- 
steamers,  built  for  cruising  in  the  tropics,  offer 
the  comforts  of  an  ocean  liner.  Visiting  Havana, 
Santiago,  Port  Antonio,  Kingston,  Cristobal, 
Panama  Canal,  Port  Limon,  San  Jose  and 
Havana. 

Honolulu,  Japan,  Manchuria,  North  and  South 
China  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Sailing  from 
Vancouver  January  13;  from  San  Francisco  Jan- 
uary 24,  February  5  and  20,  March  16,  April  2 
and  30,  May  28  and  June  25;  from  Seattle 
March  1  I.  Small  parties  under  personal  escort. 
Write  for  details. 

Conducted  tours  leaving  each  week  from  the 
middle  of  January  throughout  the  winter  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Florida.  Stopover  privilege  enabling 
individuals  to  return  independently  or  with  a 
later  tour.      Write  for  details. 


American  Express  Company 

65  Broadway  New  York 


INTERNATIONAL  BANKING. SHIPPING. TRAVEL  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE 


The  Ideal  Winter  Resort 

PRINCESS  HOTEL 

BERMUDA 

HOWE    &    TWOROGER,    Managers, 
Directly   on    the   Harbor.  Accommodates   400. 

Open    Dec.    6    to    May    1.      Reached   by    steamers 
of   Furness  Bermuda   Line,   Whitehall   St.,    N.    Y. 


EUROPE    1921 

Parties    enrolling    now.       Moderate    prices.       Alost 
interesting  routes.     Great  success   1920. 


Boston,  Mass. 


Atlantic  City!  Fa- 
mous for  its  delight- 
ful climas.e  the  year 
round,  its  invigor- 
ating sea  air,  its 
Boardwalk  and 
endless  amusements 
— and  hospitable 
home-like  Chalfonte 
The  Leeds  Company 


ATLANTIC 
i  CiTY 


THE    BEACH    AND    THE   BOARDWALK 
American  Pl«n.   Always  Open 


MANUSCRIPT 

Suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK  issue;  any 
field,  25,000  words  and  upwards,  carefully  read 
and  considered  WITHOUT  charge.  Published  un- 
der our  imprint  and  manacenitnt,  in  A-i  style,  if 
accepted.  Copy  must  be  forwarded  COMPLETE 
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By  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON,  Ph.D. 
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Independent 

Associate   in   the    School    of   Jour- 
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Rheumatism?  There's  No 
Such  Disease ! 

{Continued  from  page  152) 
even   having   his    appendix    out   or   his 
antrum  opened  to  see  if  perchance  the 
focus  be  hidden  there. 

Like  the  deplorably  elastic  term 
"colds"  the  popular  conception  of 
"rheumatism"  is  extraordinarily  broad, 
so  broad  that  it  covers  any  ache 
or  pain  in  the  limbs  or  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  a  joint.  I  once  cured  a 
case  of  chronic  rheumatism.  I  make 
the  bald  assertion  unqualifiedly.  I 
accomplished  the  cure  in  a  few  sec- 
onds. It  vi^as  a  very  obstinate  case 
— the  man  had  consulted  many  doctors, 
visited  many  health  resorts  and  min- 
eral springs,  taken  all  the  patent  medi- 
cines of  the  day,  had  adjustments,  mas- 
sage, electricity.  The  arm  was  always 
lame,  often  acutely  painful.  In  grasp- 
ing the  arm  I  felt  some  abnormal  hard- 
ness in  the  muscle,  worked  it  between 
my  fingers,  and  out  popped  a  whole 
sewing  needle.  The  rheumatism  passed 
away    instanter    and    never    recurred. 

The  various  painful  and  disabling 
diseases  which  escape  specific  diagnosis 
by  masquerading  as  rheumatism  are 
less  prevalent  today  than  ever  before 
and  will  be  much  less  prevalent  tomor- 
row than  they  are  today,  for  the  best 
of  reasons.  Most  of  these  diseases  are 
specific  bacterial  infections,  and  the 
bacteria  reach  the  joints  or  the  tissues 
about  the  joints  thru  the  blood  stream, 
to  which  they  gain  entrance  from  some 
distant  focus  of  infection,  perhaps  a 
trifling  recogTiized  condition,  perhaps 
an  unrecognized  infection,  sometimes 
a  severe  infection.  And  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  these  primary  septic 
foci  is  more  thoro  than  it  was  in  the 
past,  and  will  be  even  more  carefully 
attended  to  in  the  future  because  health 
intelligence  is  rapidly  increasing  among 
the  people. 

Dental  surgery  in  America  has  made 
tremendous  strides  toward  scientific 
perfection  in  the  past  ten  years.  The 
dentist  of  the  better  type  is  curing 
rheumatism  every  day  and  preventing 
untold  suffering  and  disability  from 
joint  infections  in  the  future. 

The  regular  general  practitioner  of 
medicine,  not  to  mention  the  specialist, 
knows  something  today  of  the  fre- 
quency and  dangers  of  sinus  infections, 
infections  in  the  several  bony  air-spaces 
which  communicate  with  the  nasal 
chambers;  and  by  attending  to  these 
common  troubles — formerly  mistaken 
for  "neuralgia,"  "hay  fever,"  "chronic 
catarrh,"  "headache,"  "eye  trouble," 
"toothache,"  and  ineffectively  treated  as 
such — the  family  doctor  is  contributing 
his  mite  toward  the  cure  and  preven- 
tion of  joint  diseases. 

In  his  seemingly  unseemly  eagerness 
to  "explore"  the  abdomen  and  remove 
chronically  diseased  gall-sacs,  appen- 
dixes, and  other  more  or  less  damaged 
appendages,  the  modern  surgeon  pre- 
vents and  cures  a  great  deal  of  joint  - 
disease. 

We  do  not  know  all  there  is  to  know 
about  this   class   of  disease  conditions 
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as  yet.  But  we  are  bold  enouprh  to  be- 
lieve that  we  have  solved  the  riddle  of 
rheumatism  and  that  the  answer  is,  as 
I  have  already  said,  that  there  is  no 
such  disease  as  rheumatism.  And  we 
are  optimistic  enoue^h  to  predict  that  if 


the  present  rate  of  scientific  propfress 
and  popular  enlightenment  in  health 
matters  is  maintained  there  will  be  no 
diseases  to  masquerade  as  rheumatism 
a  century  hence. 
Elmira.  N.   Y. 


The  Battle  of  Blanc  Mont 

(Cotitinued  from  page  151) 


detachment  of  the  supporting  regi- 
ment on  the  left,  the  5th  Marines,  as- 
sisted the  French  in  a  second  attack 
which  was  successful  in  taking  the 
hook.  Soon  after,  howevor,  the  Ger- 
mans recaptured  it  in  a  counter-attack 
and  fighting  continued  at  this  point 
until  far  into  the  night  before  the 
French  finally  succeeded  in  holding  it. 

Without  heeding  the  exposure  of 
their  flank  to  the  fire  from  the  hook, 
the  American  attack  was  resumed  at 
4  o'clock  p.  m.  The  morning  advance 
had  already  cost  casualties  amounting 
to  15  per  cent  of  the  troops  in  the  front 
line  regiments,  but  1,600  prisoners  and 
many  machine  guns  had  been  taken 
and  General  Lejeune's  men  were  still 
full  of  fire  and  energy.  The  renewed 
advance  pushed  forward  toward  the 
road  extending  from  Orfeuil  westward 
to  St.  Etienne  and  it  gained  a  kilom- 
eter and  a  half  before  it  was  brought 
to  a  stop,  mainly  because  the  Ameri- 
cans were  driving  a  salient  into  the 
German  lines  owing  to  the  failure  of 
the  flank  divisions  to  progress  beyond 
Medeah  Farm  and  the  Essen  Trench. 
The  progress  of  the  afternoon,  fur- 
thermore, developed  a  new  and  terri- 
bly effective  German  machine  gun  cen- 
ter lying  in  the  western  edge  of  the 
Blanc  Mont  woods,  within  the  uncon- 
quered  sector  of  the  21st  Division.  The 
heavy  fire  opened  from  this  center  of 
resistance  upon  the  flank  of  the  6th 
Marines  made  it  exceedingly  difficult 
for  them  to  hold  and  consolidate  the 
ground  they  had  gained.  But  they  and 
the  9th  Infantry  on  their  right  did  hold 
it  thru  a  long  night  of  firing. 

The  2nd  Division  continued  to  fight 
thru  the  darkness,  not  only  with  foes 
in  front  but  with  German  machine 
gunners,  who  infiltrated  into  the 
American  lines  at  many  points.  These, 
however,  were  invariably  disposed  of 
and  at  daylight  of  the  4th  the  Ameri- 
can position  was  firmly  jestablished.  At 
1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  attempt- 
ed to  resume  the  advance  but  gained 
only  about  500  meters  under  the  flank 
fire  from  the  Blanc  Mont  woods.  The 
21st  Division  on  the  left  had  now  been 
relieved  by  the  22nd,  but  neither  they 
nor  General  Lejeune's  men  could  get 
forward  until  the  strong  point  should 
have  been  overcome.  Accordingly  an  at- 
tack was  coordinated  between  the  3rd 
Battalion  of  the  6th  Marines  and  the 
17th  Regiment  of  French  infantry.  It 
■went  off  at  6:15  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  5th,  after  an  hour's  artillery 
preparation  and  was  so  swift  and  irre- 
sistible that  no  casualties  were  suf- 
fered, while  209  prisoners  and  75  ma- 
chine guns  were  taken  out  of  hand. 

This  important  success  immediately 
enabled  the   22nd   Division   to  advance 


several  kilometers  to  St.  Pierre-a-Arnes 
and  to  the  southern  edge  of  St.  Etienne, 
the  Marines,  likewise,  in  their  own 
sector  pushing  up  to  within  500  meters 
of  the  latter  village,  where  they  en- 
countered another  trench  line,  unfin- 
ished but  defended  by  many  machine 
guns.  It  was  too  late  in  the  evening  to 
organize  a  new  assault  but  at  4:30 
o'clock  next  morning  the  Allied  artillery 
began  another  preparation  fire  and  an 
hour  later  the  6th  IMarines  and  the 
23rd  Infantry,  which  had  relieved  the 
9th  Infantry  on  the  right,  attacked  and 
carried  the  German  trenches  and 
reached  the  edge  of  St.  Etienne. 

The  defenders  of  St.  Etienne  fought 
so  fiercely  that  it  was  nearly  noon  be- 
fore the  patrols  of  the  Marines  suc- 
ceeded in  infiltrating  into  the  streets, 
where  they  at  once  came  under  sweep- 
ing machine  gun  fire  from  the  walled 
cemetery  in  the  northeastern  edge  of 
the  village.  The  enemy,  backed  by  the 
strong  point  of  the  cemetery,  then 
counter-attacked  and  drove  the  Ameri- 
cans out.  Thruout  the  afternoon  des- 
perate street  fighting  continued,  first 
one  side  and  then  the  other  penetrating 
into  the  village  under  cover  of  a  bar- 
rage only  to  be  hurled  from  it  again 
by  a  counter-barrage  covering  the  re- 
turn of  the  opposing  infantry. 

The  2nd  Division,  by  the  night  of 
October  6-7,  was  so  nearly  expended 
that  it  was  deemed  unwise  to  keep  it  in 
action  another  day.  But,  in  view  of 
the  total  lack  of  experience  of  the  36th 
Division,  which  was  to  take  its  place, 
its  relief  was  effected  in  an  unusual 
way.  Instead  of  throwing  General 
Smith's  Texans  and  Oklahomans  im- 
mediately and  alone  into  this  intensely 
savage  battle,  the  advance  regiments 
of  the  71st  Infantry  Brigade,  under 
General  Pegram  Whitworth,  were 
placed  by  battalions  alternately  be- 
tween the  battalions  of  the  2nd  Divi- 
sion's advance  regiments.  Colonel  W. 
E.  Jackson's  141st  Infantry  thus  com- 
ing on  line  with  the  23rd  Infantry,  on 
the  right,  while  Colonel  A.  W.  Bloor's 
142nd  Infantry,  on  the  left,  alternated 
similarly  by  battalions  with  the  6th 
Marines.  The  support  regiments  of  both 
divisions  were  in  rear,  battalions  of 
the  2nd  Division  continuing  to  main- 
tain combat  liaison  with  the  flank  divi- 
sions, while  the  artillery  brigade  and 
all  the  machine  gun  and  trench  artil- 
lery units  of  the  Marines  and  regulars 
continued  in  action,  the  36th  Division 
having  none  of  these  weapons  of  its 
own. 

The  entire  next  day  was  passed  in 
organizing  the  front  and  accustoming 
General  Smith's  men  to  t!ieir  novel  sit- 
uation. At  5:15  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of    the   8th,    General    Whitworth's    bri- 
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Here's  a  inaehino  that  prints  good, 
clean,  sharp  form  letters.  It  is  easy 
to  operate — your  office  boy  or 
stenograiilier  can  do   the   work. 


STENCIL  DUPLICATOR 

prints  anything  that  can  be  type- 
written, handwritten.  drawn  or 
ruled.  Simply  write  the  form  on  a 
stencil  paper,  attach  to  the  machine 
and  turn  the  handle. 

It  Will  Pay  for  Itself  in  10 
Days 

The  Rotospeed  is  used  by  manufac- 
turers, merchants,  churches,  schools, 
banks,  lodges  and  the  United  States 
(Jovernment.  It  saves  02%  of  the 
cost  of  form  letters.  It  is  simple 
in  construction  and  easy  to  operate. 
It  prints  on  any  size  or  kind  of 
paper,  from  a  3x5  inch  card  to  an 
8^x16  inch  sheet. 

Only   One   Model,  $43.50 
Complete 

There  are  no  accessories  and  no 
higher  priced  models.  The  original 
cost  includes  ftill  equipment  and 
sufficient  sui)i)lies  for  i)rinting  24 
dilTerent  jobs.  The  saving  on  this 
much  work  alone  will  more  than  pay 
the  cost  of  the  Koto-speed. 

Free  Trial  at  Our  Risk 

We  don't  employ  salesmen  nor  ex- 
pert demonstrators.  We  offer  to 
place  the  Rotospeed  in  your  own 
office  on  trial.  The  machine  must 
sell  itself.  I>et  us  show  you  how 
others  in  your  line  of  bu.siness  are 
increasing  i)rofits.  saving  time  and 
saving  expense  in  the  Rotospeed 
way.  .Just  sign  and  mail  the  cou- 
pon, or  pin  it  to  your  letter- 
head. 

The  Rotospeed  Company 

425  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

MAIL 

THIS 

NOW 


TH£  ROTOSPEED  CO. 

425  E.  Third  St.,  Daytoa,  Ohio 

,  I'Icase    send    me.    without    obligation, 

^     details  of  your  free  trial  ofTcr,   descriptive 

bool<lel  and  samples   of  work   printed  on   the 

rilotospeed. 

^.s'ame     

'  Address      
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30  Days'  Trial     BE  WELL  AND  KEEP  WELL     30  Days'  Trial 

THE  ROCHE  ELECTRIC  HYGIENIC  MACHINE 

HELPS  NATURE  IN  HER  FIGHT  AGAINST  DISEASES   AND  PAIN 
It  increases  blood  circulation,  strengthens  and  soothes  the  nerves,  brings  sleep  to  the  sleepless. 

The  Vigorous  Man  or  Woman  is  Leader  of  All —  Dont  be  a  Dead  one  at  so 

You   cannot    realize   the   benefits   derived   from 
this   machine  except   you   try   It.      One  treatment 
will   convince   you   of   Its   extraordinary   qualities. 
If    you    are    suffering    from    paralysis,    locomotor 
ataxia,    vertigo,    apoplexy,    neuritis,    rheumatism, 
lumbago,  gout,  hardening  of  the  arteries  or  high  blood 
pressure,  be  sure  to  investigate  this  machine.    A  perfect 
circulation  wards  off  and  overcomes  such  ailments.      Takes 
the    place    of    exercise    and    hand    manipulation.      Gives 
your  muscles  Arm  elasticity.     Be   neither  fat  nor  thin. 
NORMALIZE  YOIHl  WEIGHT 

Do  you  realize  what  this  machine  means  to  one 
wanting  in  vital  strength,  or  suffering  from  general 
weakness,  nervous  debility.  Insomnia,  constipation, 
headaches  or  pains  through  the  back  and  limbs  ?  It 
is  the  only  treatment  for  prostatic  gland  trouble,  vari- 
cose veins  or  a  goitre. 

Remembernur    machines    are    not    vibrators,    but    a 
genuine      health-helping,       life-prolonging       apparatus. 
As    electrical    manufacturers    we    build    high-frequency 
machines  of  special 
design,       including 
our    new    combina- 
tion   machine   "High-Ray."   or,    in   other  words, 
"Violet   Eay,"   which   is   operated   from   direct   or 
alternating    current,     and    two    Xo.     6    dry    cells 
furnish    the    pulsorating    and    atomical    vibration. 
We  know   that  we  have  overcome   the   possibility 
of     accidents     through     short     circuit    which     so 
commonly    happens    in    cheap    and    inferior    ma- 
chines. 
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Your  Sanitarium  at  Home 


Invented    and   patented 
by  Prof.  J.   B.   Roche 


Our  machine  should  he  in  every  home.    Write  for  our  free  trial  offer  and  testimonials.    It  is  for 
men  and  women  who  want  to  become  healthy,  vigorous  and  efficient.     Address 

ROCHE  ELECTRIC  MACHINE  CO.,  Dept.  T.  I.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Broadway  at  120th  Street,  New  York  City 

The  charter  requires  that  "Equal  privileges  of 
admission  and  instruction,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  the  Institution,  shall  be  allowed  to  Students 
of  every  denomination  of  Christians." 

Eighty-fifth    year    began     September    22,     1920. 

For  catalogue,   address 

THE   DEAN   OF   STUDENTS. 


Book  on  Law  Free 


W  rite  today  for  our  new  ITl-page  book 

'  on  "The  Power  of  Law  Traininf."  it  carries 

SV*>iftUi«>JO',    a  vital  and  inspiring  meBSage  to  every  ambitioua 

t^.y^.-      .     man.    Find  out  about  the  opportunitiea  that  await 

-     the  law  trained  man.     Find  out  how  you  can  learn 

•;\\  from  mastt'ra  of  the  law  right  in  your  own  home. 

■•■  '  No  obhgationa.    The  book  is  absolutely  FREE. 

¥]|7m54^  T*ml!lV— now  while  we  are  making  a 

Wriie  lOOay-.pecial  reduced  price  olfet. 

American  Corr««pond«nc*  Schcol  of  Law 
1597  Manhattan  Bids.  Chicago,  Illinois 


SALESMEN: 


Earn  ?3,.-00  to  $10,000  a 
year.  City  or  Traveling. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Quickly  qualify  tlirousrli 
our  amazing  System.  Free  Employment  Service 
to  Members.  Send  for  Salesmanship  book,  list  of 
lines  and  full  particulars.  Nat.  Salesmen's  Tr. 
Ass'n,    Dept.   160K.     Chicago,    111. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ''l^H^^ 

Sail  in  April.  May  and  June.  Churches.  Galleries, 
Alpine  Summits.  Italian  Hill  Towns.  Superb  routes. 
Splendid  leaders. 

Art,  Music,  Literature,  History,  French,  Spanish 
65  E.  Franklin  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

We  aesist  in  preparing  maleriul  lor 
special  articlee,  papers,  speeches,  de* 
bates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  AUTHORS  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  Suite  42,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Inventions  Wanted.    Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.      Adam  Fisher    Mfe.   Co.    Dept.   128 
St.    Louis.   Mo. 
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iDolsheviki,  the  spelling  ofa  puzzling  word,  the  location  of  >#i^ 
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WEBSTER*S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY! 
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gade,  leaving  their  comrades  of  the  2nd 
Division  on  the  line  of  departure  to  act 
as  supports,  jumped  forward  in  their 
first  attack,  accompanied  by  the  2nd' 
and  3rd  Battalions  of  French  tanks. 
If  fear  was  entertained  in  any  quarter 
that  the  Southwesterners  might  lose 
their  nerve,  it  was  speedily  dissipated. 
Like  veterans  Colonel  Bloor's  men 
swept  forward  thru  the  shattered  vil- 
lage of  St.  Etienne,  engulfed  the  ceme- 
tery, taking  208  prisoners,  and  drove 
onward  to  the  edge  of  the  Arnes  River, 
here  a  mere  brook,  beyond  which  a  line 
of  trenches  finally  brought  them  to  a 
halt,  at  about  10:30  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  Marines,  following  them 
and  the  French,  to  their  left,  mopped 
up  St.  Etienne  and  organized  it  for 
resistance.  Further  to  the  right  Colonel 
Jackson's  troops  made  a  good  advance 
but  were  halted  short  of  the  line  at- 
tained by  the  142nd.  The  latter  was 
thus  left  in  an  advanced  salient,  of 
which  fact  the  enemy  took  advantage 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Launching  a 
counter-attack  upon  its  front  and  at  the 
same  instant  opening  a  violent  fire  on 
its  exposed  flank,  the  Germans  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  Colonel  Bloor's  men 
back  upon  their  supports  of  the  2nd 
Division.  In  the  confusion  it  seemed  for 
a  short  time  that  St.  Etienne  might 
again  be  lost,  but  order  was  restored 
in  the  ranks  of  the  142nd  before  they 
had  fallen  back  as  far  as  the  village. 
The  enemy  was  repulsed  and  during 
the  night  Colonel  Bloor's  troops  re- 
lieved the  holding  detachments  of  Ma- 
rines in  the  village  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  in  learning  its  first  hard  lesson  of 
warfare  the  142nd  had  lost  already  125 
officers  and  enlisted  men  killed  and  566 
wounded  out  of  an  effective  total  of  58 
officers  and  1,715  enlisted  men. 

The  hights  upon  which  the  Germans 
had  depended  for  maintaining  the  flank 
of  their  lines  before  Rheims  were  now 
definitely  lost  to  them.  Evidence  of  their 
actual  retirement,  however,  did  not  de- 
velop until  the  10th,  and  meantime  the 
36th  Division  completed  the  relief  of 
General  Lejeune's  men,  the  regiments 
of  General  John  A.  Halen's  72nd  In- 
fantry Brigade  taking  over  the  sup- 
port positions.  When,  on  the  10th,  it 
retired  to  a  rest  area  near  Somme- 
Suippe  to  reorganize  preparatory  to 
reentering  the  line  in  the  Meuse-Ar- 
gonne  for  the  break-thru  of  November 
1st,  the  2nd  Division  could  point  proud- 
ly to  the  record  of  another  whirlwind 
battle  added  to  the  list  of  its  achieve- 
ments: a  battle  in  which  it  had  gained 
seven  kilometers  of  ground  in  four  days 
of  actual  attack  and  broken  the  back 
of  the  German  Champagne  front  by 
the  capture  of  Blanc  Mont,  thus  ren- 
dering the  relief  of  Rheims  inevitable. 
In  accomplishing  this  result  the  division 
had  made  prisoners  48  German  officers 
and  1,915  men  besides  taking  scores  of 
machine  guns  and  much  artillery.  As 
was  inevitable,  its  own  losses  had  been 
severe;  4,771  officers  and  enlisted  men 
were  casualties. 

Altho  the  36th  Division  vigorously 
sounded  the  enemy's  front,  which  was 
thought  to  be  retiring,  on  the  morning 
of  the  10th,  severe  resistance  was  still 
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found.  That  afternoon,  however,  the 
French  73rd  Division,  now  on  the  ritrht, 
pushid  forward  thru  Orfeuil  directed 
upon  Bemont  Chateau.  General  Smith's 
men  therefore  took  up  the  advance  to- 
ward Machault.  The  rejriments  of  the 
72nd  Briirade,  Colonel  John  S.  Hoover's 
143rd  Infantry  on  the  rij;:ht  and  Colonel 
William  K.  Wrijrht's  144th  Infantry 
on  the  left,  relieved  the  71st  Brigade 
during:  the  following:  nijrht,  while  aii- 
vancing.  The  difficult  maneuver,  per- 
formed under  constant  enemy  fire, 
ajrain  caused  confusion  and  mixing:  of 
units  but  in  spite  of  difficulties  there 
was  no  halt  in  the  forward  movement 
and  by  the  evening:  of  the  next  day, 
agrainst  steady  resistance  the  division 
front  had  prog:ressed  about  five  kilo- 
meters, to  a  point  beyond  Machault. 
Information  had  been  received  that  the 
enemy  had  abandoned  his  Rheims  front. 

The  Americans,  deflecting:  the  dii-ec- 
tion  of  their  advance  slig:htly  to  the 
northeast,  pushed  forward  steadily 
during  the  12th  toward  the  Aisne  River 
between  Givry  and  Attigny,  distant 
about  15  kilometers  fi-om  Machault. 
A  certain  amount  of  German  artillei'y 
fire  was  in  progress  along  the  whole 
wide  front  as  Americans  and  French 
moved  across  the  open,  level  country 
but  the  enemy's  batteries  retired  stead- 
ily and  at  dusk  the  front  of  the  36th 
Division  was  north  of  Vaux-Cham- 
pagne  with  the  Aisne  River  and  the 
Ardennes  Canal,  paralleling  it,  in  plain 
view  ahead.  American  patrols  reached 
the  river  bank  during  the  night  and 
a  line  of  resistance  was  established 
about  five  kilometers  to  the  south. 
Thus  the  front  lay  without  offensive 
movement  until  October  27,  when  Gen- 
eral Gouraud  commenced  active  opera- 
tions for  forcing  the  passage  of  the 
Aisne.  To  the  Texans  and  Oklahomans 
of  General  Smith's  division  was  as- 
signed the  task  of  clearing  the  bend  of 
the  river  and  canal  surrounding  Forest 
Farm  and  the  hamlet  of  Rilly-aux- 
Oics. 

The  3rd  Battalion  of  Colonel  Bloor's 
regiment  and  the  1st  Battalion  of  Col- 
onel Jackson's,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon made  an  attack  in  headlong  style 
upon  Forest  Farm  and  carried  the  place 
and  the  trenches  in  front  of  it  in  less 
than  half  an  hour.  Promptly  organizing 
the  position,  the  American  battalions 
then  pushed  out  strong  patrols  which, 
by  evening,  had  cleared  the  interven- 
ing ground  up  to  the  hamlet  of  Rilly. 

When  this  brilliant  piece  of  work  was 
performed,  General  Halen's  brigade  had 
already  been  relieved  on  the  left  of  the 
sector  by  the  adjoining  French  division, 
the  61st.  During  the  succeeding  night 
General  Whitworth's  brigade  was  simi- 
larly relieved  on  the  right  by  the  French 
22nd  Division,  and  the  36th  Division 
retired  to  a  rest  area  near  Bar-le-Duc, 
in  the  sector  of  the  1st  American 
Army.  In  achieving  its  fine  record  in 
its  one  and  only  battle  the  division  had 
suffered  2,651  casualties  but  it  had 
worthily  completed  the  work  begun  by 
the  2nd  Division  by  making  an  ad- 
vance of  21  kilometers  against  resist- 
ance and  capturing  813  prisoners,  26 
cannon  and  277  machine  guns. 
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one "believe  in"  one  man  and 
have  no  confidence  in  another, 
who  really  has  as  much  ability? 
The  thing  that  counts  is  not  only 
what  you  say  but  how  you  say 
it. 
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How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


English,  Literature  and 
Composition 

I.  Why    Vote    for    Harding,    Why    Vote    for 

Cox.  Republicans  Who  Will  Vote  for 
Cox.  The  Paramount  issue.  The  G. 
O.  P.  and  the  League.  Wilson  Asks  a 
Question. 

1.  Write  a  brief  for  debate  on  whichever  side 
you  favor  of  the  question :  Resolved,  that 
the  Republican  candidate  for  President  of 
the  United  States  should  be  elected. 

2.  What  seems  to  you  the  most  important 
issue  of  the  Presidential  campaign  ?  Ex- 
plain in  a  five  minute  speech  the  reasons 
for  your   choice. 

3.  Attend  a  political  meeting  for  voters  in 
your  town  or  city  and  write  either  (a)  a 
newspaper  account  of  it  about  one  thou- 
sand words  long,  or  (b)  a  descriptive  es- 
say on  American  political  campaign 
methods. 

4.  Write  a  poem  inspired  by  some  incident 
of  the  Presidential  campaign,  perhaps  a 
torchlight  parade,  or  a  street  meeting,  or  an 
effective  poster,  or  a  woman  wearing  a 
"Vote  for  the  League  and  prevent  war" 
button. 

5.  Write  an  enthusiastic  letter  from  an  Ameri- 
can woman  casting  her  first  vote  to  her 
sister  who  lives  in  one  of  the  states  where 
women  have  always  been  enfranchised. 
And  write  a  reply  from  the  sister  who  has 
always   taken    her   vote   for   granted. 

6.  Define  the  following  words  and  phrases : 
stand-patism,  back  to  normalcy,  molly- 
coddling, have  done  with  wiggle  and  wob- 
ble,  a   "little   America"   party. 

7.  Explain  as  if  in  conversation  or  in  a  long 
letter  to  a  Republican  friend  of  yours  the 
stand  taken  by  the  150  Republicans  who 
have  come  out  in  favor  of  Cox.  Note  in 
connection  with  their  manifesto  the  two 
cartoons  of  Mr.   Taft  on  pages   153   and  159. 

8.  Write  an  article  called  "If  I  Were  Presi- 
dent," in  which  you  point  out  what  seem 
to  you  the  most  important  things  to  be 
done   in   the    next   administration. 

II.  Go    Forv*/ard    from    Economic    Serfdom. 

1.  Summarize  Mr.  Christensen's  article  in 
outline   form. 

2.  Show  half  a  dozen  instances  of  its  ef- 
fective use  of  literary  "tricks  of  the  trade." 

3.  State  the  chief  planks  in  the  Farmer-Labor 
party's    platform. 

4.  Plan  a  campaign  poster  for  the  Farrher- 
Labor  party  from  the  material  in  Mr. 
Christensen's   article. 

III.  Sizing    Up   Senators. 

1.  Write  a  newspaper  editorial  describing  the 
qualifications  and  record  that  a  Senator 
should  present  if  he  deserves   reelection. 

2.  If  your  state  is  electing  a  U.  S.  Senator 
this  fall  make  a  short  "stump"  speech  in 
favor  of  the  candidate  who  you  think  should 
be    elected. 

IV.  A    Little   of    Everything. 

1.  Give  a  short  talk  on  any  one  of  the  articles 
in   this   department. 

2.  Write  an  imaginative  description  of  an 
aviator's  first  flight  test  in  the  cabient  in- 
vented  by   Dr.    Robertson. 

3.  Let  the  teacher  read  aloud  Ernest  Thomp- 
son Seton's  story  of  "Wahb"  from  "Wild 
Animals  I  Have  Known."  and  then  ask 
each  pupil  to  write  a  similar  story  based 
on  the  article,  "Do  Animals  Have  Ceme- 
teries?" 

4.  Give  several  instances  of  the  mention  of 
the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  in  famous  lit- 
erature. 

V.  A    (Vliilion    British     Miners'    Strike.     The 

Premier's  Message.  Knocking  the 
Bottom  Out  of  British  Business.  Cold 
Comfort    for    a    Million    Miners. 

1.  Make  a  short  speech  of  argument  in  sup- 
port of  either  (a)  the  British  miners'  de- 
cision to  strike,  or  (b)  the  Government's 
refusal   to   concede   their   claims. 

2.  Write  a  vivid  description,  as  if  for  a  news- 
paper "feature  story"  of  the  changes 
brought  about  in  London  by  the  coal  short- 
age   due    to    the    miners'    strike. 

VI.  Theodore    Roosevelt. 

1.  Memorize  a  suitable  poem  or  paragraph  to 
give  as  part  of  the  school  exercizes  in 
honor    of    Roosevelt   Day. 

2.  Write  an  essay  on  'Theodore  Roosevelt's 
Americanism." 

3.  Rewrite  the  message  from  Theodore  Roose- 
velt published  under  his  portrait  on  page 
146   in   as   simple   form   as   possible. 


History,  Civics  and 
Economics 

1.  The     Farmer-Labor    Party — Go     Forward 

from    Economic    Serfdom. 

1.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  Farmer- 
Labor  Party  and  the  Farmers'  Non-Parti- 
zan  League?  Is  a  member  of  either  one 
necessarily  a  member  of  the  other? 

2.  What  points  of  likeness  and  of  difference 
do  you  note  between  the  Farmer-Labor 
Party  and  the  other  radical  third  parties 
of  recent  times.  Populist,  Socialist  and 
Progressive  ? 

3.  What  seem  to  be  the  chief  "planks"  of 
the  platform  on  which  Mr.  Christensen 
stands? 

II.  The     Campaign  —  Sizing     Up     Senators. 

Republicans  Who  Will  Vote  for  Cox. 
Why  Vote  for  Harding.  Why  Vote  for 
Cox.  The  Paramount  Issue.  The  G.  O. 
P.  and  the  League.  Wilson  Asks  a 
Question. 
1.  Why  is  the  control  of  the  Senate  of  un- 
usual   interest    and    importance    at    present? 

2.  Which  Republican  and  Democratic  candi- 
dates for  the  Senate  this  year  would  you 
rank  as  irreconcilably  hostile  to  the  League 
of   Nations  ? 

3.  Do  you  think  direct  election  of  Senators 
has  changed  the  Senate  for  the  better  or 
for   the   worse  ? 

4.  Summarize  the  issues  emphasized  by  Mr. 
Williams  as  planks  for  a  Republican  plat- 
form. 

5.  Look  over  the  list  given  by  Mr.  Williams 
of  the  forty  men  who  have  run  for  Presi- 
dent (excluding  third  parties)  in  Ameri- 
can history.  What  can  you  tell  about  each  ? 
For  your  own  amusement  and  instruction 
divide  these  names  into  two  classes,  "real 
statesmen"  and  "mere  politicians,"  and 
give  reasons  for  your  choice  in  each  case. 

6.  What  relation  does  Mr.  Hapgood  discover 
between  Mexico  and  Article  X.  Do  you 
think  that  there  is  danger  of  war  with 
Mexico  if  Mr.  Harding  is  elected  ?  Why  or 
why   not? 

7.  Mr.  Hapgood  regards  the  issue  as  largely 
one  between  liberalism  and  progressivism 
on  the  one  hand  and  conservatism  and  re- 
action on  the  other.  In  what  sense  does  he 
use  these  terms  ?  In  most  European  coun- 
tries the  two  chief  parties  (apart  from  So- 
cialist and  Labor  groups)  bear  the  names 
"Conservative"  and  "Liberal,"  or  some 
equivalent  terms.  Why  has  this  fundamental 
political  division  not  been  so  clearly  evident 
in  our  party  names  and  platforms  ?  In 
which  elections  since  1860  would  you  say 
that  the  Republican  party  was  the  more 
radical  ?   In   which   the   Democratic  ? 

8.  Compare  the  manifesto  of  the  pro-League 
Republicans  who  are  supporting  Harding 
(Th*"  G.  O.  P.  and  the  League)  with  the 
manifesto  of  the  pro-League  Republicans 
who  are  supporting  Cox.  What  is  the  line 
of  argument  in  each  case?  Which  seems 
to   you   the  more   logical   position  ? 

III.  The  British  Coal  Strike— A  Million 
Miners  Strike  m  Great  Britain.  The 
Premier's  Message.  Knocking  the  Bot- 
tom  Out  of   British    Business. 

1.  Compare  the  causes  and  probable  effects'  of 
the  British  coal  strike  with  recent  coal 
strikes    in    the    United    States. 

2.  What  are  the  chief  coal  mining  regions^  of 
the  world  ?  Why  is  British  coal  so  im- 
portant a  factor  in  British  foreign  trade 
and    general    prosperity? 

3.  What  reasons  does  Premier  Lloyd  George 
give  for  not  yielding  to  the  demands  of 
the  miners? 

IV.  The  Klagenfurt  Plebiscite— The  Deci- 
sion of  Klagenfurt.  The  Sword  of 
Brennus. 

1.  What  is  a  "plebiscite"?  What  plebiscites 
are  provided  for  in  the  treaties  with  Ger- 
many and  Austria?  Which  have  already 
been  taken? 

2.  Do  you  think  the  plebiscite  a  satisfactory 
way  of  determining  the  national  allegiance 
of  a  disputed  territory?  What  drawbacks 
has  it?  Can  you  think  of  any  other  way  of 
determining  popular  sentiment  on  a  ques- 
tion   of    nationality? 

V.  Latin    America — Have    We    Misgoverned 

Haiti? 

1.  Locate  Haiti  on  the  map.  Of  what  race 
are  its  inhabitants?  What  language  do 
they  speak  ?  What  is  their  form  of  govern- 
ment ? 

2.  Do  you  think  that  we  are  justified,  under 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  policing  misgov- 
erned or  turbulent  Latin  American  nations  ? 
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Just  a  \\  Old 


During  the  srhool  year  we  saoritho  the 
last  page  of  our  limited  space  to  our  Les- 
son I'hins.  based  on  the  contents  of  the 
current  number  of  The  Independent.  Of 
ciuirse  our  primary  reason  for  so  doing  is 
to  increase  the  value  of  the  magazine  to 
the  thousands  of  classes  in  school  and  Cid- 
lege  which  use  it  as  a  textbook.  A  good 
teacher  may  |)refer  to  formulate  his  own 
questions  but  may  none  the  less  profit  by 
such  hints  as  we  are  able  to  supply.  It  has 
never  been  our  intention  to  make  of  the 
Lesson  I'lans  a  stereotyi)ed  examination 
sheet  but  ratlu>r  to  make  them  a  fertile 
field  of  suggestion  in  which  teachers  of 
every  grade  from  the  elementary  school  to 
the  graduate  dei)artment  of  the  university 
shouhl  find  something  which  could  be 
adapted  to  their  needs. 

The  college  instructor  and  the  school- 
ma'am  are  not  the  oidy  readers,  however, 
who  should  study  the  Lesson  Plans.  There 
are  many  who  read  The  Independent  for 
instruction,  to  kivep  abreast  of  what  is 
doing  in  the  world  and  what  is  being 
thought  about  it  all.  They  will  find  that 
the  lessons  are  designed  to  bring  together 
different  departments  of  the  magazine  so 
that  contributed  articles,  current  events 
items  and  editorial  comment  relating  to  a 
common  theme  may  be  considered  together. 
They  will  find  that  many  questions,  th;) 
always  based  on  the  material  in  The  Inde- 
pendent, are  a  guide  to  outside  reading 
and  wider  study.  Anyone  who  reads  The 
Independent  carefully  according  to  the 
method  of  the  Les.son  Plans  is  virtually 
giving  himself  a  home  Chautauqua  or  uni- 
versity extension  course  which  is  not  in- 
ferior to  the  formal  college  courses  in  many 
a  famous  institution  of  learning. 

Others,  again,  will  read  The  Independent 
for  interest  and  pleasure  rather  than  for 
information  or  for  training  in  literary  ex- 
pression. These  readers,  too,  will  be  re- 
paid for  occasional  attention  to  the  Les- 
son Plans.  They  will  find  in  the  questions 
asked  on  that  page  a  compact  sunnuary  of 
what  The  Independent  is  giving  in  return 
for  their  subscription  and  a  vivid  proof  of 
the  variety  of  human  interests  with  which 
The  Independent  is  in  constant  touch.  They 
will  also  find  that  the  questions  are  not  so 
much  a  cross-examination  on  the  articles 
and  editorials  as  a  stimulus  for  independent 
thought  about  them'.  Our  pages  introduce 
the  discussion  on  the  subjects  which  seem 
to  us  of  greatest  interest  and  importance. 
But  then  on  our  last  page  we  make  our 
bow  and  throw  the  discussion  open  to  you. 

Opening  Nights 

The  First  Year.  Frank  Craven  is  both 
author  and  star  of  this  "comic-tragedy  of 
married  life" — one  of  the  funniest  and 
humanest  plays  that  ever  kept  an  audi- 
ence chuckling  thru  three  acts.  (Little 
Theater.) 

One.  by  Edward  Knoblock,  gives  Frances 
Starr  the  interesting  and  difficult  dual  role 
of  two  sisters  whose  spiritual  affinity  is  .so 
great  that  they  know  each  other's  thoughts. 
There  are  .some  tense  situations,  well 
played,  and  a  startling  denouement. 
(Belasco   Theater.) 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

llx-KiNG  CoNSTANTiNE -Sufficient  unto 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 

Calvin  Coolidge — Men  do  not  make 
laws,  they  do  but  discover  them. 

Enrico  Caruso — I  don't  believ"  I  ever 
heard  Babe  Kuth  sing.  What  is  her  voice? 

Mary  Pickford  Fairbanks — You  know 
there  are  both  mii-sculine  and  feminine  per- 
fumes. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Astor — I  do  not  go  to 
dressmakers  that  require  more  than  one 
litting. 

Mrs.  Warrkn  (J.  Harding — Why  even 
I  do  not  agree  with  everything  Warren 
believes. 

W.  L.  CJeorge — Obviously  you  can't  talk 
four  hours  after  dinner  without  a  mild 
stimulus. 

Hev.  ("ortland  Meyers — The  Peace 
Treaty  and  League  of  Nations  document 
were  atheistic. 

Winston  Churchill — It  is  no  longei- 
the  strength  but  the  weakness  of  Cermany 
which  we  fear. 

"Uncle  .Toe"  Cannon — Four  years 
more  of  Democratic  Administration  and  we 
would  be  in   hell. 

Senator  Harding — The  Senate  has 
never  failed  the  country  in  an  hour  of 
great  importance. 

Samuel  (Joxipers — No  matter  what  my 
enemies  may  say  about  me  they  have 
never  written  me  down  as  a  d fool. 

Marguerite  ^I.  Marshall — A  woman's 
heart  is  a  bureau  drawer  tilled  with  per- 
fumed sachets  of  sentimental  memories. 

J.  H.  Olmstead — If  Uncle  Sam  is  going 
to  use  my  letters  for  a  bulletin  board  h<' 
ought  at  least  to  pay  the  postage  on  them. 

Rev.  Jesse  Holmes — The  function  of 
the  church  has  shrunk  to  that  of  the  social 
club  of  middle  class  people  of  comfortable 
incomes. 

ICd.  Howe — It  would  be  much  better  if 
the  Sons  of  Gideon  would  use  their  hotel 
Bible  fund  to  construct  and  maintain  a 
l)iece  of  good  road. 

Senator  Penrose — It  would  be  cheap 
for  the  country  if  .$1(K),000.<)(M>  were  ex- 
pended to  get  rid  of  Wilson  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Administration. 

Anatole  France — At  this  moment  the 
working  class  holds  in  its  hands  the  well- 
being  of  France,  the  well-being  of  Europe, 
the  well-being  of  the  world. 

Herbert  Hoover — The  certainty  is  that 
the  next  war  will  be  a  war  not  against 
soldiers  so  much  as  against  civilian  i)opu- 
lations,  more  terrible  than  anything  we 
have  witnessed. 

CoRRA  Harris— Brokerage  houses  un- 
doubtedly read  death  notices,  because  your 
husband's  funeral  will  scarcely  be  over  be- 
fore you  will  begin  to  receive  lists  of 
bonds  and  stocks  from  these  companies. 

Dr.  He.nrik  Shipstead — We  expect  to 
make  this  fight  so  hot  that  the  iron  heel 
of  the  Steel  Trust,  now  on  the  necks  of 
the  peoi)le.  will  be  melted  and  made  into 
steel  pens  with  which  the  people  of  Minne- 
sota can  write  a  new  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. V, 
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Be  sure  it  is  a  Victrola 

Both  the  picture  "His  Master*s  Voice**  and  the  word  **Victrola** 
are  exclusive  trademarks  of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company. 
When  you  see  these  trademarks  on  a  sound-reproducing  instrument 
or  record,  you  can  be  sure  it  was  made  by  the  Victor  Company. 

Being  a  registered  trademark,  the  word  "Victrola"  cannot  law- 
fully be  applied  to  other  than  Victor  products. 

For  your  own  protection  see  for  yourself  that  the  instrument 
you  buy  bears  these  famous  Victor  trademarks.  They  are  placed 
on  all  Victor  instruments  and  records  to  protect  our  customers  from . 
substitution. 

Look  under  the  lid.  On  the  portable  styles  which  have  no  lid, 
these  trademarks  appear  on  the  side  of  the  cabinet.  One  or  both 
of  them  also  appears  on  the  label  of  all  Victor  Records. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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Why  We  Want  the  League  of  Nations 

A  Message  from  the  British  Nation  to  the  American  People 
By  the  Rt.  Hon.  C.  A.  McCurdy,  K.  C,  M.  P. 


Food  Controller  of  Great  Britain 


TWO  years  before  the  end  of  the  war  the  Ger- 
man Chancellor  von  Bethmann  HoUweg,  prophe- 
sied and  said: 
When  on  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the 
world  for  the  first  time  becomes  fully  conscious  of  the  ter- 
rible devastation  of  property  and  loss  of  blood,  an  outcry 
will  go  up  from  the  whole  human  race  for  peaceful  settle- 
ments and  agreements,  which  shall,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  hu- 
man power,  prevent  the  recurrence  of  so  monstrous  a 
catastrophe.  This  outcry  will  be  so  urgent  and  so  authori- 
tative that  it  must  lead  to  a  result. 

In  making  that  prediction  he  was  voicing  the  views 
of  the  whole  civilized  world,  or  at  any  rate  of  that  vast 
proportion  of  civilized  humanity  who  know  nothing  of 
international  law,  nothing  of  the  history  of  past  schemes 
for  the  promotion  of  Holy  Alliances  or  Leagues  of 
Peace,  but  who  felt  instinctively  that  for  the  evils  and 
horrors  of  the  war  in  which  Europe  was  then  engaged 
some  remedy  must  be  found.  Plain  men  and  women  felt 
in  their  hearts  that  war  was  hell.  The  inarticulate  mass 
of  humanity  was  dumbly  resolved  that  somehow  or 
other  means  must  be  found  to  save  their  children  from 
the  evils  of  those  days,  and  the  proposal  which  Presi- 
dent Wilson  then  made  for  some  attempt  to  guarantee 
peace  after  the  war  found  a  ready  echo  in  the  hearts 
of  mankind. 

If  at  any  time  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  war 
a  general  election  had  been  held  in  any  European 
Country  in  which  men  and  women  had  been  asked  to 
vote  upon  the  issue  of  a  League  of  Nations,  expressed, 
as  all  issues  must  necessarily  be  expressed  in  an  appeal 
to  a  democratic  electorate,  in  plain  and  simple  terms, 
whether  they  desired  that  henceforth  the  statesmen  of 
the  world  should,  in  President  Wilson's  words,  plan  for 
peace,  as  in  the  past  they  have  planned  for  war — if 
the  peoples  had  been  asked  to  pass  judgment  upon  a 
proposal  that  all  the  nations  of  the  world  should  league 
together  in  an  organization  having  for  its  sole  purpose 
the  prevention  of  future  wars,  the  friendly  and  dis- 
passionate discussion  of  the  causes  of  friction  arising 
between  peoples  the  world  over,  and  the  substitution  of 
methods  of  peaceful  settlement  for  the  arbitrament  of 
war,  Europe  would  have  pronounced  with  one  voice  for 
the  policy  of  the  League. 

"When  the  devil  was  sick  the  devil  a  monk  would  be." 
The  German  Chancellor's  prophecy  of  November,  1916, 
was  most  completely  falsified  by  events.  The  mood  of 
spiritual  exaltation  which  grew  out  of  the  sufferings 
and  sacrifices  of  the  war  did  not  long  survive  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  peace.  The  British  people  today  are  not  so 


much  concerned  about  the  prevention  of  future  and,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  far  distant  wars  of  the  kind  thru  which 
we  have  just  passed,  as  they  are  anxious  to  forget  war 
altogether,  to  stamp  out  the  still  smoldering  embers  of 
the  late  war  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  get  back  to  peace- 
time conditions.  That  paramount  desire  of  British 
statesmanship  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  complete- 
ness and  rapidity  with  which  seven  million  men  and 
millions  of  war  workers  have  been  demobilized  and  the 
British  army  once  more  reduced  to  a  scale  comparable 
with  that  of  Belgium. 

This  is  a  very  natural  attitude  on  the  part  of  a  people 
who  are  sick  of  the  very  name  of  war,  but  it  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  war  has  been  a  scourge  of  humanity 
thruout  all  recorded  history,  and  that  unless  some 
change  is  instituted  in  the  relations  of  mankind  for 
making  war  more  difficult  the  future  history  of  man- 
kind will  probably  be  just  as  full  of  bloody  and  disas- 
trous wars  as  the  past.  And  we  must  not  forget  the 
great  development  in  the  science  of  destruction  which 
took  place  during  the  last  years  of  the  war.  No  one 
knows  what  terrible  developments  would  have  taken 
place  in  the  science  of  human  slaughter  if  the  war  had 
lasted  only  another  six  months.  Only  a  very  few  know 
what  terrible  discoveries  were  already  on  the  point  of 
completion  by  the  scientists  at  the  time  of  the  armis- 
tice. Perhaps  if  the  war  had  lasted  a  little  longer  the 
prophecy  of  Bethmann  Hollweg  would  have  been  ful- 
filled to  the  letter  and  means  would  already  have  been 
found  to  give  effect  in  some  simple  manner  understand- 
able by  all  people  "for  peaceful  settlements  and  agree- 
ments which  should,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  human  power, 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  so  monstrous  a  catastrophe." 
What  happened  was  something  very  different.  The 
problem  of  providing  machinery  for  preventing  future 
wars  was  passed  over  to  the  diplomats  and  the  lawyers 
at  Versailles,  who  did  their  utmost,  and  not  without 
some  measure  of  success,  to  frame  a  scheme  for  regu- 
lar concert  and  conference  between  the  powers  for  the 
future  settlement  of  disputes  likely  to  lead  to  war.  In 
the  meantime  the  peoples  of  Europe  were  turning  their 
attention  to  other  and  more  urgent  matters,  to  an  en- 
deavor to  find  some  means  of  bearing  the  intolerable 
economic  burdens  which  lay  upon  them. 

I  see  that  the  Socialist  party  in  the  United  States 
takes  a  somewhat  unfavorable  view  of  the  labors  of 
the  Versailles  diplomatists  in  establishing  a  frame- 
work for  a  League  of  Nations.  In  their  platform  for  the 
presidential  elections  they  demand  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  initiate  a  movement 
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"to  dissolve  the  mischievous  organization  called  a 
League  of  Nations  and  create  an  International  Parlia- 
ment composed  of  democratically  elected  representa- 
tives of  all  nations  of  the  world."  I  do  not  know  in  what 
respect  the  existing  League  of  Nations  is  supposed  to 
be  mischievous.  It  is,  of  course,  imperfect  and  must 
remain  imperfect  until  it  is  completed,  whether  in  the 
near  or  in  the  distant  future  by  the  adhesion  of  all 
civilized  states,  but  if  it  is  difficult  to  complete  the  com- 
paratively modest  framework  commenced  at  Versailles 
it  would,  as  everyone  knows,  be  an  infinitely  more  dif- 
ficult task  to  create  an  International  Parliament  such 
as  is  suggested. 

There  is  a  French  saying  that  "the  better  is  the 
enemy  of  the  good."  It  is  extremely  apt  as  applied  to 
the  League  of  Nations  ideal.  In  its  simple  form  as  un- 
derstood by  the  common  people  of  all  countries — an 
agreement  between  all  governments  to  create  a  per- 
manent machinery  for  conference  and  discussion,  with 
a  view  to  joint  action  for  the  prevention  of  future  wars 
— it  is  certainly  capable  of  being  brought  into  exist- 
ence without  any  threat  to  the  sovereignty,  integrity  or 
independence  of  any  of  the  associated  powers.  The 
proposal  for  an  International  Parliament  raises  dif- 
ficulties of  every  kind. 

I  observe  that  in  the  platform  of  the  Republican 
party  the  belief  is  expressed  that  an  agreement  among 
nations  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world  can  be  effect- 
ed without  the  compromize  of  national  independence.  I 
believe  so  too.  The  words  "A 
League  of  Nations"  in  my  judg- 
ment mean  nothing  more  than 
that.  A  League  of  Nations  must  be 
a  treaty  or  agreement  in  which 
every  sovereign  state  limits  its  in- 
dependence by  undertaking  to  per- 
form any  treaty  to  which  it  be- 
comes a  party,  exactly  as  a  free 
man  limits  his  independence  when 
he  makes  a  contract.  No  one  has 
yet  suggested  that  the  Roman 
slave  was  more  independent  than 
the  Roman  free  man  because  the 
free  man  could  bind  himself  by 
contracts  while  the  slave  could  not 
be  so  bound. 

The  essential  idea  of  the  League 
of  Nations  is  perhaps  most  easily 
understood  if  we  recall  the  circum- 
stances of  July,  1914,  and  consider 
what  sort  (5f  an  agreement  or 
treaty  between  the  great  civilized 
powers  of  the  world  would  in  all 
human  probability  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  world  trag- 
edy of  the  last  few  years.  A  dispute  arose  between 
Austria  and  Serbia  which  for  reasons  which  are  now 
ancient  history  was  obviously  likely  to  involve  a  great 
part  of  Europe  in  war.  We  know  now,  and  indeed 
everyone  realized  at  the  time,  that  such  a  war  if  it 
came  must  involve  injury  to  the  interests  of  peoples 
far  distant  from  Europe,  and  indeed  to  the  economic 
interests  of  the  whole  world.  For  one  frenzied  fort- 
night the  cables  and  telegraph  wires  of  Europe  were 
filled  with  the  hasty  attempts  of  the  diplomatists  to  se- 
cure at  least  a  breathing  space  for  consideration  and 
discussion — to  see  if  some  means  could  not  be  found  to 
avert  the  impending  catastrophe.  Looking  back  with 
all  the  knowledge  which  we  now  possess  it  seems  at 
least  probable  that  if  delay  had  been  secured,  if  the 
German  people  could  have  had  time  to  realize  how  vast 
were  the  dangers  into  which  they  were  being  led,  that 
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the  war  of  1914  might  have  been  prevented.  The  prime 
purpose  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  provide  just 
that  machinery,  just  that  measure  of  agreement,  to 
make  it  improbable  if  not  impossible  that  the  peoples 
of  the  world  will  ever  again  find  themselves  rushed  into 
a  war  of  such  magnitude  without  opportunity  for 
counsel  and  reflection. 

Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view  the  League  of 
Nations  may  be  regarded  as  merely  an  improvement 
in  diplomatic  machinery.  It  ought  clearly  to  be  possible 
for  all  governments  to  come  to  some  agreement  of  this 
kind.  But  the  League  of  Nations  stands  for  something 
more  than  that.  It  symbolizes  to  the  world  what  we 
hope  may  be  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  relations  of 
peoples.  The  deep  and  underlying  cause  of  war  in  the 
history  of  mankind  is  the  fact  that  we  have  not  yet 
traveled  sufficiently  far  up  the  slope  of  civilization  to 
reach  the  stage  at  which  peoples  are  prepared  to  apply 
to  these  periodic  battues  of  humanity  the  same  canons 
which  they  apply  to  individual  homicides.  In  municipal 
law  the  deliberate  taking  of  human  life  except  as  a 
matter  of  pure  self  defense  is  universally  recognized 
by  all  civilized  peoples  as  contrary  to  the  most  ele- 
mentary principles  of  morality.  The  wholesale  homicide 
of  war  is  judged  by  wholly  different  standards.   The 
canons  of  international  law  regard  the  right  to  make 
war  in  the  last  resort,  not  merely  in  self  defense  but 
for  the  protection  of  any  material  interest  or  for  the 
expansion  of  territory,  as  a  matter  with  which  moral- 
ity is  not  concerned,  as  an  attri- 
bute of  every  sovereign  state,  as 
the  criterion  indeed  by  which  the 
international  lawyer  must  deter- 
mine whether  a  body  politic  is  a 
sovereign  state  or  not.  When  the 
Hohenzollerns     invaded     Belgium 
they  committed,  it  is  true,  a  crime 
against  the  conscience  of  human- 
ity, but  few  international  lawyers 
would,  I  think,  venture  to  main- 
tain that  they  were  not  exercizing 
a  function   of   a   sovereign   state 
which,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
international  law,  they  were  en- 
titled   in    the    sole    discretion    of 
the  German  rulers  to  exercize  if 
in  their  view  the  material  inter- 
ests of  the   German  empire  ren- 
dered war  necessary  or  desirable. 
The  League  of  Nations  should 
be  an  agreement  on  the  part  of 
sovereign  states  to  create  a  ma- 
chinery which  may  be  of  the  sim- 
plest  possible  character  for  mu- 
tual counsel  and,  when  necessary, 
for  mutual  action  for  the  prevention  of  future  wars. 
Such   a    League   might   be   formed,    and   ought   to    be 
formed,  if  only  upon  the  ground  of  convenience  and 
expediency.  The  material  interests  of  every  people  de- 
mand it.  The  economic  life  of  the  world  is  too  closely 
inter-dependent  to  make  it  possible  for  any  people  to 
view  without  concern  an  eruption  of  war  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  this,  we  ought, 
as  Viscount  Grey  has  said,  to  rush  to  stamp  out  the 
first  outbreak  of  war  in  any  country,  however  distant, 
as  men  would  rush  to  put  out  a  forest  fire. 

But  the  agreement  should  be  something  more  than 
this;  it  could  stand  as  a  simple  symbol  of  the  advance 
of  humanity  to  a  new  stage  in  morality  in  which  war- 
like operations  not  conducted  in  pure  self-defense  shall 
be  definitely  reprobated  by  the  common  conscience  of 
humanity,    as   crimes    com-    [Continued   on   page   209 
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Remembering 

By  William  E.  Brooks 


Now  that  the  summer  had  come,  I  was  free 
to  do  what  I  had  long  wanted  to  do,  visit 
again  the  old  camp  where  I  had  lived  in  those 
days  of  war,  those  Homeric  days,  now  seem- 
ingly so  far  away.  I  thought  that  there,  at  least,  things 
would  be  different  from  what  they  were  everywhere 
else  in  America,  that  those  fields  and  skies  which  had 
witnessed  the  eager  living  of  the  land's  young  man- 
hood as  it  shaped  itself  for  the  struggle,  would  some- 
how have  about  them  the  spirit  of  those  vital  days,  its 
ideals,  its  enthusiasms,  and  that  I  could  go  back  again 
to  my  job  believing  that  there  was  one  place  in  the  land 
where  the  gods  of  the  market-place  were  not  supreme. 
But  as  I  passed  thru  the  big  gates,  where  so  often  at 
midnight  I  had  stood  to  watch  the  brown  lines  swing 
out  for  the  great  adventure,  it  seemed  as  tho  my  dreams 
were  not  to  be  realized,  that  my  hopes  were  to  issue 
forth  in  fresh  disappointments. 

Ours  was  a  little  camp.  Before  the  great  days  came 
it  had  been  a  fair  grounds  devoted  for  a  week  of  the 
year  to  horse  races  and  prize  pigs,  and  the  rest  of  the 
year  to  silence.  Then  in  the  summer  of  '17  the  build- 
ings had  been  cleared  of  booths  and  the  cattle  sheds 
painted  and  fumigated,  and  boys  from  all  over  the  land 
had  filled  them,  lured  by  the  certain  assurance  of  the 
wise  ones  in  Washington  that  in  six  weeks  they  would 
be  driving  ambulances  in  France.  They  did  not  get 
there  in  six  weeks,  but  they  did  get  there  finally  and 
mighty  tales  of  great  adventure  are  told  of  them  and 
hundreds  of  decorations  prove  the  worth  of  the  tales. 
Thru  that  long,  hot  summer  they  had  drilled  here  until 
every  blade  of  grass  was  worn  away  by  their  feet,  and 
the  thousands  of  other  feet  that  followed  them  in  '18. 
But  as  I  passed  in  thru  the  gates  I  saw  that  every 
brown  worn  space  was  green  again,  that  every  sign  of 
their  tenantry  had  vanished.  Over  on  the  track  a  horse 
was  speeding  behind  a  sulky,  and  the  sheds  were  once 
more  ready  for  the  prize  pigs.  The  camp  was  the  fair 
grounds  again  and  its  men  and  the  things  they  stood 
for  were  forgotten,  as  everjTvhere  else  in  America, 
where  pork  and  its  products  were  for  the  while  mightier 
than  ideals. 

Thru  the  long  afternoon  I  prowled  around  the  place, 
remembering.  Here  under  these  trees  stood  the  tents 
of  the  medical  staff  where  they  shot  us  full  of  vaccines 
and  viruses  and  made  us  sore  physically  and  mentally 
— particularly  mentally.  There  were  the  horse-stalls 
and  the  tale  came  back  that  they  told  about  the  rookie 
that  wandered  in  late  one  night  still  in  "cits,"  with  his 
new  issue  of  blankets  and  folding  cot  under  his  arm. 
"Where  am  I?"  he  asked  of  a  group  about  a  candle. 
And  when  they  paused  in  their  game  long  enough  to 
answer,  they  got  the  startling  reply,  "Then  I'm  in  the 


wrong  place,  I  was  ordered  to  the  pig-pens."  Here  was 
the  big  mess  hall  under  the  grandstand,  where  we  first 
formed  that  acquaintance  which  ripened  into  intimate 
fellowship,  with  "tinned  Willy"  and  beans.  And  over 
yonder  the  big  recreation  hall,  crowded  o'  nights,  when 
the  boxing  bouts  were  held.  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever 
forget  that  last  big  night  before  the  Italian  contingent 
sailed  and  two  thousand  howled  themselves  hoarse  about 
the  padded  ring  in  the  center.  The  ground  within  the 
track  had  been  the  parade,  and  as  I  leaned  over  the 
fence  I  could  see  again  the  clouds  of  dust  and  the  lines 
swinging  by  as  the  old  C.  0.  reviewed  them  for  the  last 
time.  He  was  a  bully  old  C.  0.,  with  a  lot  of  plain 
American  common  sense,  and  he  knew  the  value  of 
using  it  as  he  turned  these  American  boys  into  fighting 
men. 

It  was  just  about  the  time  when  they  used  to  sound 
retreat  when  I  got  back  to  the  big  flagstaff  beside 
headquarters.  To  me  retreat  had  always  been  the  most 
solemn  hour  in  the  camp  day,  that  hour  when  the  slow 
bugle  blew,  and  the  colors  began  to  fall.  There  was  a 
song  the  band  used  to  play  as  the  bunting  fluttered 
down  (how  was  it  I  had  not  heard  that  song  for 
months?),  while  everywhere  over  the  camp  men  stopped 
as  they  were,  faced  toward  headquarters  and  stood  at 
attention.  The  K.  P.'s  peeling  potatoes  at  the  doors  of 
the  mess  hall,  the  prisoners  digging  ditches  or  working 
on  the  coal  pile,  the  guards  walking  their  posts,  the 
officers  with  their  ladies  over  under  the  trees,  every 
man  of  the  camp,  buck  private,  shave-tail  and  the  big 
chaps  with  the  eagles  on  their  shoulders,  stood  stiff 
and  steady  during  those  proud  imperious  moments. 
Even  the  Q.  M.'s  forgot  their  lordly  grandeur,  and 
ceased  scorning  the  humble  crew  on  whom  they  had 
just  thrust  blouses  that  did  not  fit,  as  they  listened  to 
that  call.  It  was  a  moment  when  one  remembered  why 
he  was  there,  why  men  were  dying  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world,  and  ideas  like  liberty  and  freedom  and  right 
possessed  our  souls.  And  as  the  band  crashed  out  the 
final  chords,  their  echoes  rang  thru  our  hearts  with  a 
high  resolve  that 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner  in  triumph  shall  wave. 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

I  think  that  scene  night  after  night  repeated  helped 
to  keep  the  men  steady  thru  those  long  slow  days  of 
training,  thru  the  weary  monotony  of  drills,  thru  the 
horrors  of  the  hours  when  we  learned  to  use  the  gas- 
masks, thru  the  cold  and  the  heat,  the  snow  and  the 
dust,  and  sent  every  man,  with  a  strong  heart,  ready 
for  action  over  the  seas.  It  came  to  me  as  a  great  relief 
that  among  the  thousands  I  had  helped  send  off  I  did 
not  remember  but  one  who  did  not  want  to  go,  however 
he  may  have  felt  when  he  came  [Continued  on  page  209 
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Have  Our  Cities  Grown  Too  Fast? 

A  Message  from  the  United  States  Government  to  the  American  People 

By  Asbury  F.  Lever 

Member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board. 


In  the  headlines  of  a  prominent  daily  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  city  of  Washington  there  recently  ap- 
peared this  statement: 

POPULATION  TIDE 
SWINGS  TO  CITIES 

Census  indicates  majority  of  Na- 
tion's people   are  urban   dwellers. 

In  1910,  the  rural  population  was  greater  by  7,000,- 
000  people  than  that  of  the  cities.  The  figures  of  1920 
indicate  that  the  city  population  has  not  only  reduced 
this  lead  of  rural  population  in  1910,  but  has  overcome 
and  passed  it  to  the  extent  of  more  than  4,000,000 
people.  It  is  estimated  that  urban  population,  including 
towns  of  2500  population  and  over,  has  increased  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years  at  the  rate  of  25  2/10  per  cent, 
while  in  strictly  farm  territory  the  increase  is  only 
3  2/10  per  cent.  The  largest  increase  is  shown  to  be  in 
the  largest  cities  and  the  smallest  increase  in  strictly 
agricultural  territory  and  small  villages. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  urban 
population  is  larger  than  rural  population.  This  tend- 
ency has  been  going  on  for  several  decades,  but  shows 
its  greatest  increase  during  the  present  decade. 

When  in  a  country  like  ours  with  its  broad  expanse 
of  territory,  its  millions  of  acres  of  untouched  agri- 
cultural lands  and  its  other  millions  of  acres  producing 
far  below  their  maximum  capacity  of  yields,  a  tendency 
arises  and  moves  forward  with  increasing  force  which 
carries  population  from  country  to  town  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  create  a  situation  where  there  are  more 
mouths  to  be  fed  and  more  bodies  to  be  clothed  than 
there  are  hands  to  produce  food  and  clothing.  It  must  be 
evident  to  the  thinking  man  and  woman  that  the  line 
of  danger  has  not  only  been  reached  but  actually  crossed 
and  that  the  time  has  come  when  every  agency  of  gov- 
ernment and  thought  must  be  put  to  work  to  find  the 
reason  and  apply  the  remedy  for  such  a  condition. 

Just  one  hundred  years  ago  more  than  87  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  the  country  was  classed  as  rural. 
A  century  is  only  a  short  span  in  the  life  of  a  nation. 
What  happens  during  that  time  makes  only  a  fairly 
safe  basis  from  which  to  project  our  thinking  into  the 
future  and  to  reach  conclusions  thereto  that  may  be  re- 
garded as  reasonably  sound.  To  put  the  matter  in  an- 
other way,  just  one  hundred  years  ago  the  energies  of 
more  than  four  families  were  engaged  in  producing  a 
sufficient  surplus  above  their  own  needs  to  adequately 
satisfy  the  needs  of  one  family  in  city  or  town.  With 
the  comparatively  virgin  soil  of  great  productiveness 
and  with  this  ratio  of  people  engaged  in  production  as 
against  those  engaged  in  consumption,  the  question  of 
the  production  of  things  to  eat  and  wear  was  not  such 
a  pressingly  vital  problem  to  those  who  must  eat  and 
be  clothed.  Production  in  those  days  outran  consump- 
tion. Surpluses  were  common.  The  situation  has  now 
changed,  for  instead  of  four  families  being  engaged  in 
the  work  of  producing  for  themselves  and  one  other 
family  in  town  or  city,  we  find  that  less  than  one  family 
is  being  called  upon  not  only  to  provide  necessities  for 
itself  but  for  an  additional  family  in  town  or  city. 

Of  course,  the  change  in  the  old  ratio  of  rural  to  city 
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population  may  be  more  or  less  the  outgrowth  of  our 
economic  development,  but  that  fact  does  not  minimize 
the  danger  of  the  ever  increasing  tendency  of  popula- 
tion to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  cities  and  towns, 
nor  is  it  any  compliment  to  our  national  managerial 
ability  to  permit  tens  of  thousands  of  immigrants,  many 
of  them  the  highest  types  of  intensive  farmers,  to  squat 
in  our  great  cities,  to  compete  with  native  born  labor, 
while  the  broad  acres  of  the  West  and  South  are  itch- 
ing for  hands  to  scratch  them. 

The  problem  arising  out  of  these  circumstances,  it  is 
true,  is  important  to  the  producer  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing, but  it  is  vastly  more  vital  to  the  consumer  thereof. 
It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  matter 
of  food  and  clothing  production  is  more  and  more  be- 
coming the  problem  of  the  city  dweller  rather  than  of 
the  rural  inhabitant,  for  the  city  dweller  gets  from  the 
table,  as  it  were,  only  what  is  left  over  after  the  farm 
family  has  had  its  own  helping. 

The  late  incomparable  Joe  Jefferson  said  that  he  was 
twenty-one  years  old  before  he  knew  a  chicken  had  any- 
thing in  its  anatomy  except  drum-sticks  and  necks.  If 
the  tendency  of  our  people  to  quit  the  farm  for  town 
and  city  life  is  not  checked  by  the  application  of  com- 
mon sense  and  broad  justice  in  the  solution  of  farm 
difficulties,  our  city  friends  will  find  themselves,  in  fact 
they  are  now  almost,  in  the  same  predicament  as  the 
maker  of  "Rip  Van  Winkle." 

AND  yet  what  an  inconceivably  few  of  our  city  popu- 
lation seem  to  have  the  least  conception  of  what  is 
taking  place  or  of  what  consequence  this  may  be  to  them 
in  their  everyday  living.  The  millions  of  hurrying, 
scurrying  people  who  jam  the  streets  of  our  great  cities 
on  business  or  pleasure  bent  seem  to  give  not  the  slight- 
est thought  to  the  fact  that  they  have  a  vital  concern 
in  the  struggle  of  the  Kansas  wheat  grower  or  the 
Texas  cotton  farmer  in  his  gamble  against  diseases 
and  pests,  fluctuating  markets,  disorganized  transpor- 
tation facilities,  weather,  high  interest  rates  and  com- 
missions, inadequate  credits,  and  under  capitalization, 
and  yet  it  is  the  triumphs  of  this  self-same  Kansas 
wheat  producer  and  Texas  cotton  raiser  over  all  of 
these  adverse  elements  that  furnish  the  biscuit  on  the 
breakfast  table  and  the  mercerized  cotton  from  which 
is  made  the  beautiful  imitation  silk  shirt  of  the  young 
fellow  who  pushes  his  way  thru  the  crowds  upon 
Broadway. 

It  is  a  common  thing  for  metropolitan  newspapers  to 
boast  of  the  increase  in  the  populations  of  their  re- 
spective cities  without  giving  heed  for  one  moment  as 
to  the  source  from  which  the  gain  is  made  and  whether 
from  a  national  point  of  view  the  apparent  gain  has 
not  been,  in  fact,  a  national  loss ;  for  when  city  popula- 
tion increases  at  the  expense  of  rural  population  in  a 
country  like  ours,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  but  that 
there  has  been  a  genuine  economic  loss  to  the  country. 

It  is  equally  strange  that  those  who  buy  at  market 
place  or  over  counter  rarely  take  thought  of  the  factors 
which  contribute  to  the  prices  demanded.  If  prices  are 
high  the  buyer  contents  himself  with  complaining  with- 
out ever  making  inquiry  as  to  whether  economic  ad- 
justments are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  result  in  the  high- 
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est  yields  of  raw  material  at  the  least  expense  and  with 
greatest  profit  to  the  producers  thereof. 

If  young  men  and  young  women  of  the  farm,  if  farm 
families  are  moving  into  cities  and  towns,  it  must  be 
due  to  some  social  or  economic  condition,  for  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  with  few  exceptions  changes  are  not 
made  unless  in  an  effort  to  better  conditions  and  to 
satisfy  natural  wants.  If  our  city  populations  are  in- 
creasing at  the  expense  of  rural  populations,  it  must 
be  due  to  some  fundamental  reason. 

Those  who  have  undertaken  to  study  the  problem,  to 
analyze  the  factors,  are  in  agreement  that  the  drift  of 
population  cityward  is  traceable  directly  to  the  fact 
that  the  same  investment  of  brain  and  brawn  in  the 
city  brings  a  larger  return  in  money,  attractions,  con- 
veniences and  pleasures,  as  well  as  in  opportunities  for 
development  than  a  like  investment  will  bring  in  rural 
communities,  and  in  this  suggestion  is  found  the  reason 
for  the  necessity  of  newspapers  having  to  print  the 
headlines  with  which  this  story  begins. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  the  same  amount  of  energy 
and  intelligence  should  not  produce  as  much  in  profits 
and  conveniences  in  the  country  as  they  will  in  the 
city?  Agriculture  should  be  the  most  profitable  of  all 
occupations  for  it  not  only  engages  more  people  but  it 


,'      AND   you    CANT 
■;   HIRE   FARM  HE-LP 

\  FOR  love:  ok.  MON^V  I 


PtTTf  in  the  Portland  OrcBonian 

It  begins  to   look   as  the   somebody  would  have  to   go  hungry 
before  very  long! 


is  the  prime  fundamental  industry  without  which  the 
human  family  could  not  exist  except  in  the  most  primi- 
tive state.  Those  who  think  that  $2.50  wheat  and  40 
cent  per  pound  cotton  are  excessive  are  thinking  beside 
themselves  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the  costs 
which  enter  into  the  production  of  wheat  and  cotton  or 
the  profits  which  the  producers  may  reasonably  expect 
from  their  investments. 

The  examination  of  the  reasons  for  the  low  profits 
of  agriculture  and  the  high  prices  of  agricultural 
products  to  consumers  discloses  that  the  high  cost  of 
production  must  be  figured  as  one  of  the  chief  elements 
in  the  equation.  One  of  the  most  striking  advances  in 
modern  agricultural  methods  is  found  in  the  larger  use 
of  labor  saving  methods  for  farm  purposes.  A  writer  in 
The  Breeder's  Gazette  of  September  2  points  out  that 
"With  hand  methods  of  production  it  required  thirty- 
nine  hours  of  man  labor  to  produce  one  acre  of  corn, 
168  man-hours  for  one  acre  of  cotton,  and  sixty-four 
man-hours  for  one  acre  of  small  grain.  Today  one  acre 
of  corn  can  be  produced  with  eighteen  man-hours,  one 
acre  of  cotton  with  seventy-nine  man-hours,  and  one 
acre  of  small  grain  with  ten  man-hours.  Similar  reduc- 
tions have  been  effected  for  other  crops."  The  compari- 
son made  by  the  writer  relates  the  present  time  with  a 
period  of  several  years  ago.  In  a  study  by  the  Office  of 
Farm  Management  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  the  man  labor  requirement  in  growing  cotton  in 
Ellis  County,  Texas,  for  the  year  1918,  shows  a  require- 
ment of  sixty-three  hours,  whereas  in  Greene  County, 
Georgia,  the  man  labor  requirement  is  150  man-hours 
per  acre.  The  difference  in  requirement  for  the  two 
counties  is  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  in  Ellis  County 
the  extensive  method  of  production  is  used  as  against 
the  more  intensive  method  in  Greene.  The  studies  thus 
far  made  of  the  comparative  output  of  the  hand  method 
versus  the  labor  saving  machine  method  of  production 
indicate  that  the  time  requirement  for  producing  an 
acre  of  cotton,  corn  or  small  grain  is  cut  more  than  in 
half,  thus  to  a  large  extent  reducing  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  except  in  the  purely  wheat 
belt,  the  fact  remains  that  the  use  of  labor  saving  ma- 
chinery upon  the  farm  is  in  its  infancy.  The  farm  trac- 
tor which  will  do  successfully  the  work  of  many  men 
is  just  beginning  its  introduction  to  the  American 
farmer,  while  a  rough  guess  would  show  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  cotton  of  the  country  [Continued  on  page  207 
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A  LINE  OF  TRACTORS  ON  ONE  OF  THE     LARGEST  WHEAT  FIELDS  IN  KANSAS 
•TTie  millions  of  hurrying  people  who  jam  the  streets  of  our  great  cities,"  says  Mr.  Lever,  "seem  not  to  give  the  slightest  thought 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  a  vital  concern  in  the  struggle  of  the   Kansas  wheat   grower" 


Ninth  article  in  the  Independent's  Industrial  Series  on  the  big  plants 
that  are  finding  a  successful  answer  to  the  problems  of  labor  unrest 

Lizzie  Likes  Her  Job 

By  Professor  John  R.  Commons  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 

In  collaboration   with  A.   P.   Haake,  0.    F.    Carpenter,    Malcom    Sharp, 
Jennie  McMullin  Turner,  Ethel  B.  Dietrich,  Jean  Davis,  John  A.  Commons 


IN  a  great,  well-lighted  structure,  nimble  fingers 
are  guiding  hundreds  of  garments  under  the 
needles  of  power-driven  sewing  machines.  A  quick 
turn,  a  break  of  the  thread,  a  toss  to  the  left 
while  picking  up  another  garment  at  the  right,  and 
each  girl  bends  forward  again  as  the  cloth  speeds  thru 
the  machine. 

In  rapid  succession  girl  after  girl  arises  from  her 
place,  carries  the  bundle  of  garments  she  has  sewed 
over  to  a  nearby  table,  walks  to  the  control  board  in 
the  center  of  her  division,  has  her  work  recorded  and 
receives  another  batch  of  garments  to  work  on. 

They  work  hard,  these  girls,  and  they  work  steadily. 
The  garments  literally  flow  thru  the  shop  in  an  un- 
broken stream.  One  gains  the  impression  that  some 
omniscient  being  has  arranged  all  the  machinery,  so 
delicately  adjusting  its  parts  that  everything  operates 
in  perfect  coordination  and  balance  with  every  other 
part. 

For  this  group  of  six  hundred  workers,  most  of  whom 
are  women  and  girls,  the  turnover  for  employees,  after 
the  probation  period  of  five  days,  has  averaged  about 
5  per  cent  per  month  over  a  period  of  six  years,  the 
range  being  between  33.5  per  cent  and  67.02  per  cent 
per  year.  The  absentees  average  about  2  per  cent  per 
day,  and  many  of  the  women  are  married  and  have 
their  own  homes.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
group  have  been  employed  here  more  than  a  year, 
while  over  15  per  cent  have  served  ten  years  or  long- 
er. The  workers  are  healthy,  their  appearance  is  neat 
and  business-like.  There  are  no  strikes,  production  has 
steadily  mounted,  and  wages  have  increased  more  than 

the  increase  in  labor 
costs.  The,  factory 
runs  with  the  full 
force  the  year 
around. 

Joseph  &  Feiss 
understood  the  art 
of  designing  clothes 
and  measuring  cloth 
to  fit  the  pattern  so 
as  to  utilize  most  of 
the  cloth.  Likewise, 
they  designed  the 
kind  of  an  operative 
force  they  needed 
for  their  business 
and  proceeded  to 
measure  the  human 
beings  to  fit  the  de- 
sign. 

They  needed  work 
done  in  large  quan- 


tities. It  had  to  be  well  done.  It  had  to  meet  competi- 
tion. It  had  to  be  produced  at  low  costs.  They  needed 
to  produce  garments  which  would  sell. 

If  the  factory  could  be  kept  running  without  lay- 
offs one  great  source  of  loss  could  be  overcome ;  it  would 
mean  less  waste  of  overhead  expense  and  smaller  turn- 
over of  labor.  But  it  was  difficult  to  accomplish  this  so 
long  as  dealers  bought  goods  in  season  and  so  long  as 
changes  of  style  made  over-production  an  ever-present 
menace. 

They  proceeded  to  educate  their  salesmen  and  their 
trade.  First  their  materials  and  later  their  styles  were 
standardized  to  meet  a  certain  extensive  conservative 
demand,  principally  for  the  more  serviceable  and  every- 
day man's  clothing.  These  models  change  very  little, 
standardization  lowers  the  cost,  and  it  becomes  feasible 
to  manufacture  the  garments  before  they  are  actually 
sold  rather  than  wait  for  orders.  They  develop  their 
market  to  absorb  a  year-round  production  and  make 
possible  the  economies  of  continuous  production. 

Fitting  the  operative  force  to  the  production  design 
meant  a  measurement  of  human  motives.  How  can  you 
induce  Lizzie  Meyers  to  fit  herself  in  with  a  scheme  of 
scientific  production,  appear  for  work  on  time  every 
morning  and  work  steadily  for  the  entire  day?  How 
can  you  get  her  to  keep  the  quality  up  and  the  stream 
of  production  unimpeded,  at  the  same  time  keeping  her 
happy  and  loyal,  willing  to  remain  in  your  employ  even 
when  another  employer  tries  to  attract  her  to  his  com- 
pany? 

Lizzie  is  a  bundle  of  motives  and  if  you  appeal  to 
the  proper  motives  with  just  the  requisite  appeal  you 
win ;  if  not  you  lose. 

But  you  cannot 
measure  motives 
with  a  yard  stick  as 
you  can  cloth.  Incen- 
tives, motives,  hu- 
man willingness  to 
do  things,  all  grow 
out  of  mental  states. 
It  was  discovered, 
however,  that  you 
can  measure  motives 
in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents.  For  money 
makes  possible  the 
gratification  of  most 
desires  and  pro- 
vides a  measure 
of  the  attitude 
of  human  beings 
to  each  other.  [Con- 
tinued on  page  202 


Mr.   Feiss  has   made  his  factory  "the 
greatest    experimental    laboratory    of 
inilustrial   psychology" 
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Next  Month  — To   Their 
Mutual  Advantage 


Miss    Mary    Gilson    has    a    keystone 
position  as  head  of  the  service  depart- 
ment of  Joseph  &  Feiss 


The  Town  Meeting 
Talks  Back 

Illustrations  by  W.  C.  Morris 

WHEN  our  esteemed  contributor,  Chester  T. 
Crowell,  described  why  he  did  not  like  the 
Texas  village  and  why  he  thought  the  east- 
ern village  only  one  degree  better  he  was 
doubtless  aware  that  he  had  issued  a  challenge  to  the 
public  and  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  some  reader 
picked  up  his  gauntlet.  In  our  issue  of  September  4  we 
invited  those  who  wished  "to  talk  back"  and  promised 
to  print  some  of  the  replies  in  a  general  "town  meet- 
ing" in  our  columns.  You  have  responded  generously, 
so  generously  that  we  cannot  print  all  the  letters  which 
we  have  received  and  must  condense  many  of  those  that 
we  do  publish. 

While  many  admitted  that  Mr.  Crowell's  indictment 
was  valid  in  part,  few  would  accept  it  as  the  whole 
truth  and  most  of  our  correspondents  were  distinctly 
critical.  Of  the  minority  who  fully  endorse  Mr.  Crowell's 
point  of  view  the  following  letter  is  typical: 

Regarding  Mr.  Crowell's  estimate  of  the  small  villages 
that  make  the  mighty  map,  do  I  want  to  talk  back?  I  cer- 
tainly do.  I  want  to  agree  with  every  word  he  says  and  add 
some.  I  lived  in  a  Texas  village,  one  containing  three  gro- 
'cery,  two  dry  goods  and  a  racket  store;  also  a  barber  shop, 
bank,  drug  store  and  doctor's  office  combined  and  four 
churches.  There  was  one  railroad  thru  this  small  burg. 
Every  person  in  this  place  knew  who  got  on  and  off  of  the 
trains,  where  they  had  been,  what  they 
had  bought,  whether  it  was  paid  for  en- 
tirely or  bought  on  the  instalment  plan. 
People  residing  in  this  village  were 
people  of  wealth,  owning  big  and  beau- 
tiful farms.  They  were  amply  able  to 
travel,  to  broaden,  to  live,  not  merely 
exist,  yet  they  were  content  to  congre- 
gate around  the  barber  shop  and  gossip. 
If  there  was  a  woman  in  the  com- 
munity who  dressed  in  a  manner  befit- 
ting any  intelligent  person,  all  the  other 
women,  also  the  men,  criticized  her  bit- 
terly. If  a  woman  went  alone  thirty 
miles  to  a  nearby  city  to  do  some  shop- 
ping that  was  absolutely  necessary  all 
the  villagites  got  together  in  a  group 
and  whispered,  "she  ain't  goin'  fer  no 
good."  And  when  she  returned  bundle- 
laden  and  tired  not  a  smile  of  welcome 
greeted    her.    Only     looks    of    suspicion 


'She   ain't    goin'  fer   no    good 


Vt  e  teacli  tlie  young  to  save  pennies  to  educate  the  depraved  in 
the  slums  of  the  large  cities 

mingled  with  curiosity.  Sunday  all  the  church  bells 
were  ringing  and  everybody  hustling  to  get  a  front  seat 
and  enjoy  their  religion  or  a  clean  shirt,  I  don't  know 
which.  The  last  sermon  I  listened  to  was  a  violent  denuncia- 
tion of  persons  playing  games  of  croquet  on  Sunday  after- 
noons. Yet  this  class  of  people  have  as  their  motto,  "Do 
others  before  they  do  you,"  and  so  I  could  go  on  with  dif- 
ferent characters  that  go  to  make  up  the  small  town,  the 
petty  bickerings  and  narrow  minds.  What  a  crying  shame 
such  an  atmosphere  exists  in  this  enlightened  world,  when 
there  are  such  wonderful  opportunities  for  uplift,  for  the 
attainment  of  education,  culture  and  refinement  in  this 
big,  beautiful  and  progressive  world  of  ours. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Limbocker 
Dallas,  Texas 

But  others  who   can  see  the  faults   of  the   village 
clearly  enough  can  see  also  another  side: 

What  Mr.   Crowell  says  about  villages   is  true.   But  he 
sees  only  one  side,  and  that  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  young 

business  man.  I  know  an- 
other side.  For  many 
years  I  lived  in  the 
largest  city  in  Texas,  then 
I  moved  to  one  of  the  vil- 
lages. At  first  I  saw  all 
the  faults  he  saw,  and 
saw  them  the  more  plain- 
ly for  the  contrast  with 
the  characteristics  of  the 
city  I  had  left.  But  as  the 
years  went  by  and  I  came 
to  know  the  people  and  to 
make  friends  I  saw  an- 
other side  that  far  out- 
weighed these  faults.  Seri- 
ous misfortune  overtook 
me — accident,  long  ill- 
ness, bereavement.  At 
such  a  time  one  needs 
friends,  for  few  people 
really  want  to  "die  unnoticed  by  neighbors."  Then  it  was 
that  I  realized  that  for  genuine  brotherly  love,  whole- 
hearted kindness,  and  true  friendship  in  time  of  trouble 
there  are  no  people  on  earth  like  those  of  the  Texas  village. 

Mrs.  James  Newcomb 
Suffolk,  Virginia 

This  point,  that  the  village  is  the  home  of  neighbors 
and  neighborly  aid,  is  stressed  by  many  correspondents: 
Mr.  Crowell,  did  you  ever  have  the  "flu"?  I  hope  so,  for 
then  you  can  better  appreciate  my  viewpoint.  Last  winter, 
while  I  was  undergoing  a  siege  of  this  popular  malady, 
with  only  my  small  son  in  attendance,  my  neighbors  volun- 
tarily brought  me  nourishing  food,  straightened  my  house 
and  gave  me  the  attention  I  required.  We  were  neither  too 
poor  nor  too  stingy  to  hire  help,  but  it  was  not  to  be  had 
at  that  time.  Now,  can  you  imagine  me  preferring  to  live 
in  "two  or  three  square  holes  in  a  mountain  of  brick  on 
Manhattan"  for  the  happy  privi-   ^Continued  on  page  210 
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Last  fall  I  was  down  with  the  flu 


Is  the  Constitution  Efficient? 

By  Preston  Slosson 


AT  the  hour  of  election  it  is  fitting  that  the  American 
people  should  not  only  take  thought  as  to  the  men 
to  be  chosen,  the  policies  to  be  approved  and  the 
parties  to  be  entrusted  with  power,  but  also  as  to  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  with  which  we  work.  Is  it  working 
with  perfect  smoothness?  Is  the  public  will  passing  into  law 
with  the  least  possible  waste  of  energy?  Could  it  be  im- 
proved by  the  adoption  of  any  of  the  new  political  devices 
\vhich  have  been  patented  in  one  country  or  another  since 
1787? 

So  great  has  been  the  success  of  the  American  constitu- 
tion that  many  resent  criticism  even  of  details.  Every 
other  nation  in  the  whole  world  has  passed  thru  revolu- 
tionary changes  of  its  political  institutions  since  the  Ameri- 
can constitution  was  adopted;  our  Government  alone 
stands  structurally  unaltered.  The  present  French  consti- 
tution dates  only  from  the  Assembly  which  met  at  the  close 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  and  is  but  the  latest  of  a 
dozen  constitutional  experiments  since  the  revolution  of 
1789.  Great  Britain  has  changed  from  a  narrow  oligarchy 
into  a  democracy;  from  a  joint  rule  by  King,  Lords  and 
Commons  (the  "commons"  in  the  days  of  George  III  being 
chiefly  a  small  class  of  merchants  and  country  squires)  into 
a  virtually  unchecked .  rule  by  a.  House  of  Commons  based 
on  adult  suffrage.  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium  and  many 
other  nations  of  today  did  not  even  exist  as  united  and  in- 
dependent nations  until  well  along  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Russia  was  an  absolute  despotism  until  the  war  with 
Japan.  Few  constitutions  of  the  lesser  Powers  of  Europe 
date  back  of  1848;  many  of  them  are  no  older  than  last 
year  or  are  still  under  discussion.  The  whole  develop- 
ment of  constitutional  government  in  Asia,  in  Latin 
America  and  in  the  British  Dominions  is  many  decades 
younger  than  our  constitution. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  has  stood  the  test 
of  time  better  than  any  other  political  institution  of  the 
modern  world.  But  this  very  fact  renders  it  probable  that 
it  needs  many  changes  to  bring  it  up  to  date.  If  you  live 
in  a  house  built  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  fact  is  an 
excellent  testimony  to  the  fundamental  strength  and  sound- 
ness of  the  walls,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  rooms  will  not  be  so  convenient  or  the  labor-saving 
devices  so  numerous  as  in  your  neighbor's  house,  whose 
paint  is  still  wet  from  the  brush.  If  your  automobile  is  older 
than  your  friend's  it  may  be  because  your  friend's  last  auto- 
mobile was  smashed  up  and  he  had  to  buy  a  new  one  while 
yours  is  a  safe  machine.  So  far  you  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated. Nevertheless  his  new  machine  will  have  some  features 
worth  copying  in  yours. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  nineteen  amendments  to 
the  American  constitution,  some  of  which  are  of  great  his- 
torical importance.  But  most  of  these  deal  with  individual 
rights,  such  as  the  guarantee  of  free  speech  or  the  prohibi- 
tion of  slavery.  A  slight  change  in  the  method  of  counting 
ballots  in  the  electoral  college,  a  change  in  the  method  of 
electing  Senators  and  the  extension  of  the  franchise  with- 
out discrimination  of  race  or  sex  comprize  practically  the 
only  changes  ever  enacted  in  the  structure  of  the  constitu- 
tion itself.  More  important  changes  in  our  political  life 
have  come  about  owing  to  the  slow  changes  of  custom  and 
habits  of  thought  or  the  development  of  the  party  system; 
but  these  changes  are  not  embodied  in  the  constitution  and 
are  the  very  reason  why  provisions  which  worked  well 
enough  in  the  eighteenth  century  are  not  adequate  to  our 
needs  today. 

Take,  for  example,  the  electoral  college.  It  was  originally 
designed  to  be  a  council  of  the  chosen  statesmen  of  each 
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state  for  the  selection  of  a  President  "above  party."  It  has 
come  to  be  merely  a  clumsy  and  roundabout  method  of  reg- 
istering the  popular  victory  of  one  party  ticket  over  the 
other.  It  makes  permanently  possible  the  election  of  a  mi- 
nority President  and,  what  is  a  more  practically  serious 
evil,  it  virtually  confines  a  political  campaign  and  the 
selection  of  political  candidates  to  a  narrow  belt  of  "doubt- 
ful states,"  since  no  practical  politician  bothers  to  pile  up 
useless  majorities  of  the  popular  vote  in  a  state  whose 
electoral  vote  is  in  any  case  secure.  Yet  so  great  is  the 
reverence  for  the  very  letter  of  the  constitution  that  there 
is  no  agitation  for  the  removal  of  this  vermiform  appendix 
of  our  political  system. 

Then  there  is  the  foyr  months'  delay  before  a  new  Presi- 
dent takes  office  and  the  thirteen  months'  delay  in  the  regu- 
lar meeting  of  a  newly  elected  Congress.  The  whole  modern 
democratic  theory,  that  an  election  is  the  obtaining  of  a 
"mandate"  from  the  people,  is  made  ridiculous  by  the  fact 
that  no  matter  what  may  happen  to  a  President  and  a 
Congress  at  the  polls  they  can  go  on  governing  as  they  like 
for  four  months  after  the  people's  verdict  is  known. 

But  the  electoral  college  and  the  prolonged  delay  between 
an  election  and  a  change  of  administration  are  minor  de- 
fects in  our  constitutional  system.  Its  one  fundamental  dif- 
ficulty is  lack  of  cooperation  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches.  The  President,  the  House  and  the 
Senate  can  act  as  "checks"  on  each  other,  they  can  very 
effectively  prevent  each  other  from  doing  much  harm.  But 
when  it  is  a  question  of  getting  some  positive  work  ac- 
complished the  result  is  very  different.  If  one  of  these 
three  departments  of  government  is  captured  by  a  party 
hostile  to  the  one  controlling  the  other  two  constructive 
work  stops  and  a  two  years'  war  begins.  A  hostile  House 
of  Representatives  can  cut  down  appropriations  till  it 
starves  the  President's  administration  into  inefficiency.  A 
hostile  Senate  can  reject  all  treaties  and  turn  down  all  ap- 
pointments. A  hostile  President,  who  is  supported  by  one- 
third  of  either  House,  can  absolutely  block  all  legislation. 
When  party  feeling  is  not  high  a  compromize  can  be  ar- 
ranged and  ordinary  public  business  transacted,  tho  no 
very  fundamental  or  controversial  reforms  can  be  carried 
thru  unless  one  party  wins  a  sweeping  victory  in  both 
branches  of  Congress  and  carries  the  electoral  college  be- 
sides. But  when  party  feeling  is  strong  and  power  is 
divided  between  a  President  and  a  Congress  of  different 
parties,  as  happened  in  1910  and  again  in  1918,  each 
branch  of  government  does  what  it  can  to  make  the  other 
impotent  and  ridiculous. 

IT  is  easier  to  indicate  the  disease  than  to  find  the  best 
remedy.  TTie  system  now  existing  in  all  European  gov- 
ernments is  to  secure  harmony  by  making  the  Cabinet  or 
Ministry  the  real  government  and  the  King  or  President  a 
mere  figurehead,  and  by  making  the  Cabinet  dependent  for 
its  existence  on  the  command  of  a  majority  in  Parliament. 
It  is  thus  impossible  for  a  French  or  British  or  German 
Prime  Minister  to  work  long  at  cross-purposes  with  the 
legislative  power.  But  there  may  be  other  and  better  ways 
of  solving  the  difficulty.  Perhaps  a  question  important 
enough  to  create  a  real  deadlock  between  the  President  and 
Congress  could  be  placed  before  the  people  by  referendum. 
Perhaps  the  President  might  be  given  the  power  to  dissolve 
Congress  and  hold  a  special  election  for  the  whole  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
would  himself  resign  if  a  hostile  Congress  were  elected. 
Perhaps  the  people  might  be  given  the  power  to  recall  their 
representatives  in  the  House  and  Senate  without  waiting 
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for  the  election  at  the  end  of  their  terms.  Perhaps  a  party 
leader  might  be  selected  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  made  responsible  for  framing  the  budget  and  adopting 
a  definite  legislative  program,  while  the  President  would 
be  limited  to  purely  executive  duties.  The  important  thing 
is  not  what  method  is  chosen  of  breaking  a  deadlock  be- 
tween the  different  organs  of  government  but  the  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  some  reform  for  this  purpose  is 
necessary. 

For  two  years  we  have  lived  in  a  nightmare.  A  Demo- 
cratic President  of  obstinate  temperament  and  a  Republi- 
can Congress  of  bitterly  partizan  temper  have  so  effectively 
acted  as  "check  and  balance"  on  each  other  that  we  are 
still  at  war  tho  everyone  desires  peace,  we  are  still  outside 
the  League  of  Nations  which  we  did  so  much  to  create,  we 
are  subject  to  outworn  war  legislation  and  administrative 
regulation,  we  have  no  responsible  budget,  we  have  no  leg- 
islative program  of  reconstruction.  It  is  the  deadlock  of 
trench  warfare.  Any  system  of  government  which  has  this 
possibility  needs  drastic  amendment  and  i-eform.  The  con- 
stitution of  1787  is  not  adequate  for  1920. 

Cassandra 

CASSANDRA,  says  Greek  fable,  was  gifted  with  the 
power  to  read  the  future  and  the  curse  of  never  being 
believed.  Think  of  all  the  money  she  could  have  made  bet- 
ting on  elections! 

Election  Day  Motto 

Blessed  is  he  that  expecteth  nothing  for  he  will  not  be 
disappointed. 

Infant  Mortality  of  Issues 

WHAT  has  become  of  the  great  anti-Prohibition  move- 
ment of  this  spring?  Also  the  Bonus,  Universal 
Military  Training,  the  anti-Red  campaign,  the  Overall 
movement  and  everything  else  that  was  exciting  the  press 
on  one  side  or  the  other  six  months  ago?  The  American 
public  seems  to  have  a  short  memory  for  issues.  Probably 
six  months  from  now  people  will  ask  dreamily,  "Who  Was 
Article  Ten?" 

Remember  the  Red  Cross 

IT  is  now  two  years  since  the  armistice  closed  the  great- 
est period  of  activity  that  the  Red  Cross  has  ever  known. 
But  even  peace  has  much  need  for  its  services.  Not  only 
has  the  Red  Cross  done  its  share  in  the  reconstruction  of 
Europe,  such  as  caring  for  the  eleven  million  war  orphans 
of  the  continent  and  combatting  the  typhus  epidemic,  it  has 
had  its  hands  full  of  work  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  last  year  the  American  Red  Cross  was  called 
on  for  rescue  work  in  seventy-three  public  disasters: 
towns  wrecked  by  tornadoes  or  devastated  by  storms  and 
floods,  communities  visited  by  fire  or  earthquake,  ships 
wrecked  on  the  coast  or  train  collisions.  By  these  disasters 
850  persons  were  killed,  1500  injured  and  13,000  left 
homeless  and  destitute,  and  property  destroyed  to  the 
value  of  $85,000,000.  In  every  case  first  aid  came  from  the 
Red  Cross,  which  is  building  up  a  special  $5,000,000  fund 
for  preparedness  against  such  emergencies. 

It  is  impossible  for  an  army  of  relief  to  disband.  When 
the  last  soldier  has  been  demobilized  and  the  last  warship 
sent  to  the  scrap  heap  there  will  still  be  fire  and  flood, 
shipwreck  and  storm,  industrial  accident  and  epidemic  dis- 
ease. If  individually  we  escape  these  dangers — of  which  no 
one  has  any  assurance — we  still  owe  it  to  our  country  as  a 
patriotic  duty  to  support  the  organization  which  makes 
America  safe  against  the  recurrent  perils  of  peace.  A  con- 
tribution to  the  Red  Cross  has  never  yet  been  generosity 
misplaced. 


Shall  We  Make  the  Chinese 
Drunkards  ? 

By  Sliailer  Mathews 

ON  October  10  the  Chinese  Republic  celebrated  its 
ninth  anniversary.  No  one  who  has  been  in  contact 
with  the  fine  men  and  women  constituting  the 
Chinese  student  body  in  America  can  doubt  the  high  ideals 
which  they  are  attempting  to  shape  the  future  of  the  na- 
tion. In  all  history  there  is  nothing  more  dramatic  or  in- 
spiring than  the  transformation  of  the  ancient  empire  into 
a  republic  under  the  leadership  of  men  trained  in  a  differ- 
ent civilization  whose  ideals  arc  those  of  a  religion. 

But  the  Chinese  Republic,  like  all  new  states,  faces  dif- 
ficulties which  will  require  not  only  ideals  but  common 
sense  and  courage.  China  has  been  for  a  century  at  the 
mercy  of  nations  purporting  to  be  composed  of  Christians, 
whose  foreign  policy  has  not  always  been  consciously  Chris- 
tianized. In  particular,  has  China  suffered  thru  the  en- 
forcement of  the  opium  trade  by  Great  Britain.  This  trade 
the  Republic  has  now  stopped,  and  since  1909  an  Interna- 
tional Opium  Commission  has  assisted  in  the  prohibition 
of  the  importation  of  the  drug.  In  January,  1919,  approxi- 
mately one  thousand  chests  of  opium,  supposedly  all  that 
was  left  in  the  Republic,  were  destroyed  by  order  of  the 
President. 

But  it  appears  that  China  is  not  yet  free  from  purveyors 
of  drugs.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  eighteenth  amendment 
there  is  said  to  have  been  a  decided  movement  on  the  part 
of  American  brewers  to  set  up  business  in  China.  China  has 
never  been  cursed  by  alcoholism,  and  ought  to  be  delivered 
from  any  prospects  of  such  curse.  The  brewers  are  intro- 
ducing beer  with  great  publicity  as  a  "sure  cure  for 
opium."  In  other  words,  the  liquor  interests  are  about  to 
develop  investments  in  China,  after  having  been  outlawed 
in  the  United  States. 

Of  course  in  the  last  analysis,  prohibition  is  a  matter 
which  China  herself  must  establish,  but  in  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  instances,  the  assistance  of  American  public 
spirit  is  needed. 

The  Chinese  students  in  America  have  organized  a  Pro- 
hibition League,  which  is  presenting  its  pleadings  in 
pamphlets  to  well-disposed  Americans.  The  League  is  also 
endeavoring  to  cooperate  with  welfare  organizations.  But 
such  efforts  will  undoubtedly  fail  of  large  results  unless 
they  are  earnestly  supported  by  men  and  women  of  inter- 
national interests,  who  believe  that  a  nation  ought  to  be 
given  moral  support  as  it  endeavors  to  protect  itself  from 
evils  which  other  nations  have  repudiated.  Just  what  Amer- 
ica can  do  by  way  of  direct  legislation  is  a  little  difficult  to 
see,  but  we  can  at  least  understand  and  approve  any  pro- 
hibitory legislation  which  the  Chinese  Republic  may  pass. 
It  has  been  too  much  the  practice  to  let  the  East  suffer 
from  the  evils  of  Western  civilization,  and  then  defend  the 
authors  of  the  evil  from  local  legislation. 

There  should  be  an  International  Commission  on  the  ex- 
tension of  alcoholism  into  uncontaminated  or  little  con- 
taminated regions.  What  is  dangerous  to  America  is  certain 
to  be  dangerous  elsewhere.  The  League  of  Nations  may 
very  well  take  the  production  of  alcohol  under  its  super- 
vision, as  it  has  other  activities  warranted  to  do  injury  to 
human  personality. 

Just  at  the  moment  when  the  Chinese  are  flushed  with 
their  sacrificial  idealism,  and  have  begun  to  realize  the 
possible  significance  of  their  republic  to  the  world  at  large, 
it  is  scandalous  that  Western  civilization  should  not  recog- 
nize the  opportunity  to  cooperate  in  the  building  up  of  a 
new  Asia,  which  will  be  one  of  the  great  factors  in  the  new 
world.  It  is  unendurable  that  we  should  handicap  Chinese 
progress  by  permitting  a  few  soul-hardened  capitalists  to 
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These  two  contrasting  views  of 
Niagara  point  the  question  that  is 
being  much  discussed  nowadays: 
whether  the  beauty  of  the  falls  should 
be  sacrificed  to  the  increased  need  of 
the  electric  power  they  can  be  made 
to  furnish?  The  photograph  at  the 
top  of  the  page  was  taken  by  Major 
Maxwell,  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps, 
from  a  bight  of  about  700  feet  over 
the  falls.  It  gives  an  unsurpassed  view 
of  the  immensity  and  grandeur  of 
Niagara.  At  the  left  is  an  artist's 
drawing  of  how  Niagara  will  look  if 
the  utilitarians  have  their  way  and 
divert  the  water  to  make  power,  leav- 
ing bare  rocks  and  dribbling  rivulets 
in  place  of  the  thunderous  magnifi- 
cence of  the  natural  falls.  A  plan  to 
please  both  factions  has  been  sug- 
gested by  Col.  J.  G.  Warren,  of  the 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engin- 
eers. He  proposes  by  a  submerged 
dam  in  the  center  of  the  rapids  above 
the  crest  of  Horseshoe  Falls  to  divert 
enough  water  to  develop  800,000  horse 
power  and  at  the  same  time  leave 
the  appearance  of  the  falls  unchanged, 
since  "more  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
flow  over  the  central  curve  of  the 
falls  plunges  down  over  the  cliff  be- 
hind a  thick  cloud  of  mist" 
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debauch  an  entire  nation.  If  we  exclude  the  Chinese  from 
America  we  ought  to  welcome  the  exclusion  of  American 
booze-makers  from  China. 

Essential  Industries 

Two  hundred  years  ago  a  great  coal  strike  would  have 
bothered  the  English  people  very  little  and  a  railroad 
strike  would  have  been  impossible.  The  great  industries  on 
which  present  prosperity  depends  and  which  are  essential 
to  the  very  existence  of  the  modern  state  were  either  non- 
existent or  conducted  on  a  very  tiny  scale.  Perhaps  two 
hundred  years  from  now  industry  will  flow  in  such  differ- 
ent channels  that  coal  and  railroad  strikes  will  be  of  no 
more  importance  than  a  strike  of  armorers  and  hand-loom 
weavers  would  be  today.  Some  new  social  peril  will  have 
come  instead;  perhaps  the  danger  of  a  general  strike  of 
aviators  or  radium  miners. 

The  Unveiling  of  Victoria 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 

To  those  of  us  who  were  brought  up  on  the  legend  of 
the  great  and  good  Queen  the  sixth  and  final  volume 
of  Monypenny  and  Buckle's  "Life  of  Disraeli,"  just 
published  by  Macmillan,  comes  as  a  sad  shock.  We  were 
taught  in  our  innocent  youth  to  believe  that  the  Queen 
could  do  no  wrong  tho — strangely  enough — she  did  a  great 
deal  of  good;  that  she  knew  her  place  in  the  British  con- 
stitution and  never  overstepped  it;  that  she  favored  free- 
dom and  sympathized  with  the  oppressed  of  all  nations; 
that  she  always  worked  for  peace  and  used  her  sweet  wom- 
anly influence  to  soothe  the  wrath  of  man;  and  that  her 
serene  dignity  and  feminine  intuition  overawed  her  coun- 
cillors. 

But  her  portrait  as  portrayed  by  her  self  in  her  secret 
letters  is  quite  the  contrary  to  this  ideal  sketch.  No  wonder 
British  critics  question  whether  it  was  wise  of  Mr.  Buckle 
to  publish  them  now  when  monarchy  is  getting  into  such 
ill  repute  the  world  over.  Her  correspondence  with  her 
prime  minister  puts  her  in  almost  as  bad  a  light  as  that 
cast  upon  the  late  Czarina  of  Russia  by  the  recent  publica- 
tion of  her  letters  to  the  Czar. 

The  wily  Beaconsfield  was  able  to  wheedle  her  into  back- 
ing him  in  any  of  his  schemes  by  his  gross  flattery.  He  said 
to  Matthew  Arnold  shortly  before  his  death:  "You  have 
heard  me  called  a  flatterer  and  it  is  true.  Everyone  likes 
flattery  and  when  you  come  to  royalty  you  should  lay  it  on 
with  the  trowel."  Here  is  a  sample  of  his  skilful  trowel- 
work  from  a  letter  to  his  sovereign  on  her  birthday,  writ- 
ten like  all  of  his  in  the  third  person : 

He  can  only  think  of  the  strangeness  of  his  destiny,  that  it 
has  come  to  pass,  that  he  should  be  the  servant  of  one  so  great, 
and  whose  infinite  kindness,  the  brightness  of  whose  intelligence 
and  the  firmness  of  whose  will  have  enabled  him  to  undertake 
labors,  to  which  he  otherwise  would  be  quite  unequal,  and  sup- 
ported him  in  all  things  by  a  condescending  sympathy,  which 
in  the  hour  of  difficulty  alike  charms  and  inspires. 

And  this  was  written  at  the  time,  May  24,  1879,  when 
she  was  scolding  him  daily  by  telegraph  for  not  prosecut- 
ing the  war  against  the  Boers  more  relentlessly! 

Beaconsfield  writes  to  the  Queen  from  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  about  how  he  rebuked  Bismarck,  who  asserted  that 
all  princes  were  untrustworthy,  by  saying  "that  served 
one  who  was  the  soul  of  candor  and  justice  and  whom  all 
her  ministers  loved."  But  possibly  Bismarck  was  merely 
quoting  Psalms,  146,  3. 

He  likens  Victoria  to  Titania  and  commonly  refers  to  her 
as  "the  Faery"  altho  to  look  at  her  portrait  the  resemblance 
is  not  striking.  He  gave  Lord  Esher  his  simple  rule  for 
getting  on  with  the  Queen:  "I  never  deny;  I  never  contra- 
dict; I  sometimes  forget." 

Gladstone,  who  was  not  so  sycophantic,  never  got  on  well 


witli  the  Queen.  When  finally  she  was  forced  to  receive  him 
as  her  prime  minister  she  took  it  as  a  personal  insult  and 
arranged  to  correspond  in  cipher  with  the  ex-prime  minis- 
ter so  as  to  get  his  counsel  on  great  public  questions  in 
preference  to  her  constitutional  advisers.  By  this  private 
channel  she  informs  Beaconsfield  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  Privy  Council  and  what  policies  his  successor  and  rival, 
CJladstone,  proposes  to  adopt.  At  the  same  time  that  she  is 
giving  away  the  secrets  of  the  Government  to  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  she  was  warning  Gladstone  against  doing 
this.  She  wrote  to  Beaconsfield  on  May  4,  1880,  about  her 
instructions  to  her  new  Premier:  "I  enjoined  the  all  im- 
portance of  secrecy  in  the  Cabinet  and  instanced  the  mis- 
chief which  had  been  done  formerly  by  the  reverse." 

Queen  Victoria's  hatred  of  Gladstone  surpasses  even 
Beaconsfield's.  She  was  furious  against  him  for  champion- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Christians  who  were  being  massacred 
by  the  Turks  and  for  opposing  her  anti-Russian  policy. 
Her  tender  heart  was  touched  by  the  danger  threatening 
the  Turks  "our  poor  Allies  whom  we  so  cruelly  abandon  to 
a  shameful  and  detestable  enemy  and  invader!"  But  the 
sufferings  of  the  Christians  under  Turkish  rule  left  her 
comparatively  unmoved  for  she  regarded  them  as  "quite 
as  cruel  as  the  Turks."  The  Gladstone  crusade  against  the 
Turkish  atrocities  aroused  Victoria  to  hot  indignation. 
"She  thinks  the  Attorney-General  ought  to  be  set  at  these 
men:  it  can't  be  constitutional." 

This  was  the  time  when  the  music  halls  resounded  with 
the  song  that  gave  a  new  word  to  the  language: 

We  don't  want  to  fight. 

But,  by  Jingo,  if  we  do. 

We've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men, 
We've  got  the  money,  too. 

We've  fought  the  bear  before. 

And  we'll  fight  the  bear  again. 

And  the  Russians  shall  not  have  Constantinople. 
Victoria  was  a  jingo  queen  and  the  song  was  simply  her 
sentiments  set  to  music.  A  few  fragments  from  her  letters 
in  1877  will  show  her  determination  to  force  the  country 
into  intervention  in  defense  of  Turkey  even  tho  it  might 
mean  war  with  Russia: 

Pray  for  God's  sake,  lose  no  time  and  be  prepared  to  act  tho 
we  may  never  have  to  do  so.  But  to  threaten,  and  intend  to  do 
nothing,  will  never  do.  Make  any  use  of  this  letter,  only  take 
care  not  to  let  Lord  Derby  see  what  the  Queen  says  of  him. 
[June  1.]  Surely  Lord  Derby  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  dan- 
gers .  .  .  Warning  after  warning  arrives  and  he  seems  to  take 
it  all  without  saying  a  word !  !  Such  a  Foreign  Minister  the 
Queen  really  remembers!      [June  25.] 

And  the  language — the  insulting  language — used  by  the  Rus- 
sians against  us !     It  makes  the  Queen's  blood  boil ! 

Lord  Beaconsfield  .  .  .  told  her  on  Tuesday  that  in  three 
days  5000  could  be  sent  to  increase  the  garrisons  and  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  be  prepared  even  for  Gallipoli  if  the 
Russians  did  not  make  a  dash  at  Constantinople.  But  she  hears 
of  no  troops  moving  or  going  and  becomes  more  and  more 
alarmed. 

A  decisive  answer  must  be  given,  Gallipoli  must  be  occupied. 
You  will  be  fearfully  blamed  if  you  let  Constantinojjle  be  taken 
.  .  .  You  should  bring  this  at  once  before  the  Cabinet. 
[July  28.] 

The  Queen  regrets  to  hear  from  Lord  Derby,  that  it  is  now 
too  late  to  undertake  the  Gallipoli  expedition. 

The  Gallipoli  expedition  was  undertaken  forty  years  later 
— but  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Constantinople  to  the 
Russians  instead  of  keeping  them  out.  If  Gladstone's  policy 
had  been  followed  the  Turk  would  have  been  turned  out  of 
Europe  "bag  and  baggage"  at  that  time  and  the  Balkan 
wars  and  their  sequel,  the  Great  War,  might  have  been 
avoided.  As  Lord  Salisbury,  Beaconsfield's  aid,  afterwards 
confess  England  "put  her  money  on  the  wrong  horse"  when 
she  saved  Turkey  from  Russia. 

The  Queen  repeatedly  threatens  to  resign  unless  the 
British  army  and  navy  are  sent  to  stop  the  Russian  advance 
on  Constantinople: 

Russia  is  advancing  and  will  be  before  Constantinople  in  no 
time.     Then   the  Government  will   be   fearfully   blamed   and  the 
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Queen  so  humiliated  that  she  thinks  she  would  abdicate  at  once. 
Be  bold  :     [June  27,  1877.] 

The  Queen  feels  more  and  more  anxious  lest  we  should  be 
found  powerless  and  receive  a  slap  in  the  face  from  these  false 
Russians  and  wishes  the  Cabinet  to  consider  seriously  what 
measures  we  should  take  to  show  that  we  are  not  going  to  fol- 
low Mr.  Gladstone's  view  of  giving  up  all  to  the  beneficent  and 
tender  mercies  of  Russia. 

To  him  [Beaconsfield]  she  will  say  (and  he  may  make  use  of 
it)  that  if  England  is  to  kiss  Russia's  feet,  she  will  not  be  a 
party  to  the  humiliation  of  England  and  would  lay  down  her 
crown. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  upholding  Turkey  :  it  is  a  question  of 
Russian  or  British  supremacy  in  the  world  I  This  mawkish  sen- 
timentality for  people  who  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  real 
Christians,  as  if  they  were  more  God's  creatures  and  our  fellow- 
creatures  than  every  other  nation  abroad,  and  forgetting  the 
great  interests  of  this  great  country — is  really  incomprehensible. 
Only  say  if  the  Queen  can  do  anything. 

The  militant  spirit  of  Victoria  led  her  to  wish  that  she 
were  a  man  so  she  could  herself  take  part  in  the  fighting 
like  a  second  Jenne  d'Arc.  Thus  she  writes  to  her  Prime 
Minister : 

She  feels  she  cannot,  as  she  before  said,  remain  the  Sovereign 
of  a  country  that  is  letting  itself  down  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the 
great  barbarians,  the  retarders  of  all  liberty  and  civilization  that 
exists.  Her  son  feels  more  strongly  than  herself  even.  She  is 
utterly  ashamed  of  the  Cabinet  .  .  .  Oh,  if  the  Queen  were  a 
man,  she  would  like  to  go  and  give  those  Russians,  whose  word 
one  cannot  believe,  such  a  beating  I  We  shall  never  be  friends 
again  till  we  have  it  out.     This  the  Queen  feels  sure  of. 

This  reference  to  her  son  is  funny  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  first  thing  Edward  .did  when  he  became  King  v/as 
to  reverse  his  mother's  policy   and  to  make  friends  with 
"the  great  barbarians"  even  at  the  cost  of  giving  them  the 
major  portion  of  Persia  and  later  a  promise  of  Constanti- 
nople. Yet  Nicholas  II,  with  whom  this  bargain  was  struck, 
was  by  no  means  so  good  a  man  as  Alexander  II,  the  great 
"Czar  Liberator,"  who  had   set  free   24,000,000   serfs  and 
was  engaged  in  trying  to  free  the  Balkan  peoples  from  Ot- 
toman oppression  when    Great   Britain,   at  the   urgent  in- 
stigation of  Queen  Victoria,  thwarted  his  efforts  by  force. 
Probably  Beaconsfield  was  more  amused  than  moved  by 
the  hysterical  letters  of  his  Fairy  Queen.  He  politely  put 
her    off    until    the    Russians    were    within    sight    of    the 
minarets   of   Constantinople,  then  he   quickly  took   an   ac- 
tion that  startled   all   Europe   and   set   the   stage   for  the 
Great    War.    He    called    on    Asia    to    fight    Europe.    The 
despatch   of   3000   Sepoys  to   Malta   in   the   Mediterranean 
in  March,  1878,  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  world's  history 
for  it  meant  that  England  had  a  reserve  force  of  300,000,- 
000  to  draw  upon.   Russia   had   her    Siberia,   but   England 
had  her  India.  It  was  a  game  two  could  play  at  and  Eng- 
land could  play  it  best.   Beaconsfield's  purpose,  as  he  ex- 
plained to  the  Cabinet,  was  to  "show  that  from  England 
also  we  can  send  forth  our  hosts."  He  had  placed  his  pieces 
in  advance  for  this  great  game  as  he  confesses  (page  155). 
It  was  not  mere  vain-glory  and  Oriental  love  of  display, 
as  his  enemies  charged,  that  led  him  to  add  the  unprece- 
dented  title   of   "Empress"    to   the    ancient    and   honorable 
title  of  "Queen."  He  writes  to  his  sovereign,  "that  troops 
should  be  sent  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  that  the  Empress  of 
India  should  order  her  armies  to  clear  Central  Asia  of  the 
Muscovites  and  drive  them  into  the  Caspian."  The  world 
was  quick  to  learn  the  lesson.  France  set  out  immediately 
to  extend  her  holdings  in  Africa  and  Asia  and  by  the  time 
the  Great  War  came  she  was  able  to  bring  into  Europe  a 
Black  Army  and  Asiatic  laborers  amounting  to  a  million 
men.   Germany  soon  after  tried  to   acquire  a  colonial  em- 
pire but  was  not  able  to  make  use  of  it.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment, following  the  plan  of  campaign  outlined  by  Bea- 
consfield forty  years  before  in  this  letter  to  the  Queen,  sent 
Indian  troops  to  the  Persian  Gulf — tho  this  time  to  fight 
the  Turks  instead  of  to  defend  them. 

If  we  hear  again  the  old  fiction  that  in  Great  Britain 
"the  king  reigns  but  does  not  govern"  we  can  refer  to  Bea- 
consfield's   letter   to    Queen    Victoria,    dated    February    27, 


1877,  in  which  he  compliments  her   on  getting  legislation 
thru  Parliament  in  spite  of  the  Cabinet: 

It  shows  how  great  is  the  power  of  the  Sovereign  in  this  coun- 
try— if  firm  and  faithfully  served  :  for  the  Act  would  never  have 
passed,  nay,  would  never  have  been  introduced,  had  it  not  been 
for  your  Majesty.  The  Titles  Act  the  same.  Both  bills,  cer- 
tainly the  first,  were  passed  without  the  support  of  the  Cabinet. 
And  yet  both  are  great  Acts  and  most  efficacious. 

But  the  wisdom  of  both  these  acts  is  now  seriously 
called  in  question.  The  Public  Worship  Act,  designed  to 
crush  out  the  ritualists  by  putting  the  discipline  of  the 
Established  Church  under  the  control  of  the  state,  has  not 
effected  its  purpose,  for  ritualism  has  grown  ever  since 
and  the  High  Church  party  are  now  demanding  freedom 
from  state  control  under  threat  of  going  over  to  Rome.  The 
Titles  Act,  which  made  the  Queen  of  England  Empress  of 
India  is  proving  something  of  an  embarrassment  now  when 
many  Britishers,  especially  those  of  the  oversea  dominions, 
are  coming  to  dislike  the  term  "empire"  and  prefer  to 
speak  of  the  "British  Commonwealths." 

But  Beaconsfield  was  not  only  a  shrewd  courtier,  he  was 
a  far-sighted  statesman.  His  cynical  foreign  policy  has  on 
the  whole  proved  much  more  sound  and  successful  than  those 
of  the  sentimental  Gladstone.  It  was  fortunate  for  his  coun- 
try that  his  sovereign  was  a  woman  whom  he  could  usually 
flatter  into  acquiescing  in  what  he  had  determined  to  do. 
But  these  letters  leave  little  of  the  Victoria  legend. 


Dr.  Scorpion 


THE  scorpion  is  one  of  those  things  that  nobody  has  had 
any  use  for.  But  from  a  report,  on  the  British  expedi- 
tion into  the  interior  of  Abyssinia  presented  at  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  it  appears  that  even  the  tip  of  a  scor- 
pion's tail  may  have  its  place  in  the  economy  of  nature. 
While  at  Lake  Rudolf  Major  Darley  was  suffering  from  a 
severe  attack  of  dysentery  when  he  was  stung  by  a  scor- 
pion. This  added  misfortune  proved  a  blessing  in  disguise 
for  a  rapid  and  complete  cure  started  from  that  moment. 
Rheumatic  patients  have  been  known  to  subject  their  ach- 
ing limbs  to  the  sting  of  bees,  but  then  a  iheumatic  will  do 
anything  to  get  relief — or  diversion.  We  may  expect  soon 
that  the  doctors  will  be  carrying  around  live  scorpions 
and  that  their  patients  will  get  stung  for  ten  dollars. 

The  Paper  Shortage 

/'l^  /rSS.  found  written  on  a  piece  of  bark,  A.  D.  2200). 
^J-VJL  The  last  newspaper  ceased  pubhcation  nearly  one 
hundred  years  ago.  For  some  time  previous  to  this  it  had 
been  printed  in  so  fine  a  type  on  such  tiny  sheets  that  it 
was  necessary  to  supply  subscribers  with  microscopes  in 
order  to  make  the  text  legible.  A  few  years  later  the 
publishing  of  school  books  was  suspended  and  illiteracy  be- 
gan to  plunge  civilization  once  more  into  the  darkness  of 
medieval  times.  The  final  blow  came  in  2160  when  even 
the  Congressional  Record  went  under.  All  the  old  libraries 
had  long  since  been  repulped  to  get  it  out,  so  there  was  not 
a  book  left  in  the  world,  save  a  few  museum  specimens. 
Such  traces  of  culture  as  remain  are  maintained  only  by 
the  phonograph  and  the  moving  picture.  I,  alone,  remem- 
ber how  to  write  and  now  I  die!  After  me  the  deluge  I 

Bring  Your  Own  Lunch 

THE  "bring  your  own  lunch"  movement  among  business 
men  who  are  away  from  home  at  noon  may  bring  down 
restaurant  prices  if  persisted  in;  otherwise  it  will  simply 
raise  the  price  of  lunch  boxes.  The  overalls  movement  only 
a  few  months  old  and  already  almost  forgotten  is  a  warn- 
ing. It  seems  to  be  the  American  habit  to  start  a  reform 
and  then  leave  it  alone  to  carry  on  unaided,  which  is  like 
hitting  a  golf  ball  once  and  then  expecting  it  to  travel 
around  the  course  and  home  again  without  further  attention. 


Five 
Phases 

of 
Soviet 
Russia 


Wide  World 

A    PROPAGANDIST 

Comrade  Yassinsky,  editor  of  the  Bol- 
shevist organ  in  Petrograd,  typifies  the 
intellectuals   who   dignify    Bolshevism 


Wide  World 

THE  MOB 
Bolshevism  seems 
to  know  how  to 
use  crowd  psychol- 
ogy. The  great 
demonstrat  ion 
above  took  place 
in  the  streets  of 
Moscow  to  wel- 
come the  delegates 
to  the  Third  Inter- 
nationale, the  Bol- 
shevist congress 
held  on  the  third 
anniversary  of  the 
Russian  revolution 


International 


DIPLOMACY    IN    CONFERENCE 


This  is  the  first  photograph  to  reach  this  country  of 
the  peace  conference  between  Soviet  Russia  and 
Poland  which  was  held  in  the  first  days  of  October 
to  negotiate  an  armistice.  The  conference  was  held 
in  the  famous  Schwarzhaupterhaus  (Blackheads'  Hall) 
in  Riga,  Poland.  During  the  progress  of  the  confer* 
ence  the  Bolshevik  troops  in  the  field  suffered  severe 
reverses  under  a  Polish  advance,  but  terms  were  con» 
eluded,  nevertheless,  which  M.  Joffe,  head  of  the- 
Soviet  Russian  delegation,  found  satisfactory  and 
characterized  as  providing  for  "a  peace  without  victor 
and  without  vanquished" 


Wide  World 

MORE    SOLDIERS 

Bolshevism  is  recruiting  men  of 
all  classes,  and  women,  too,  in 
order  to  build  up  a  trained  army. 
Notice  in  this  group  the  diversity 
of  costume:  the  old  peasant  in  farm 
boots,  some  of  the  other  men  with 
odds  and  ends  of  military  uniform, 
the  women  in  heavy  coats 

BETTER    SCHOOLS 
The  Soviet  recruits  are  given  "book 
learning"  as  well  as  rifle  drill.  In 
the  group  at  the  right  are  several 
just   beginning   to    read   and   write 


The  Root  of  the  Matter 

THE  personal  views  of  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  veteran  Repub- 
lican statesman,  have  loomed  large  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  campaign.  Mr.  Root  has  served  w^ith  distinction  in 
the  Cabinet  and  in  the  Senate,  he  w^as  the  chief  rival  of 
Justice  Hughes  for  the  Republican  nomination  in  1916,  and 
he  has  recently  returned  from  Europe  with  a  triumphant 
record  of  service  in  organizing  the  International  Court  on 
behalf  of  the  League  of  Nations.  His  address  on  October  19 
in  New  York  attracted  widespread  attention  and  provoked 
attack  from  two  quarters:  the  Democrats,  who  insisted 
that  he  was  wrong  in  his  statement  of  Governor  Cox's  po- 
sition, and  the  irreconcilable  Republicans,  who  objected  to 
his  interpretation  of  the  position  of  Senator  Harding. 

Governor  Cox  quoted  from  Mr.  Root's  address  the  re- 
mark, "Mr.  Cox  declared  that  he  will  insist  upon  the  Treaty 
just  as  Mr.  Wilson  negotiated  it,"  and  declared  this  state- 
ment "not  in  keeping  with  the  facts."  In  his  telegram  to 
Mr.  Root  he  said: 

I  have  invariably  stated  in  my  addresses,  and  restate  here, 
my  wholehearted  desire  to  make  the  United  States  a  member  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  that  to  secure  that  consummation 
of  the  purpose  of  America  when  she  entered  the  war  I  will  accept 
reservations  that  will  clarify,  that  will  be  helpful,  that  will  reas- 
sure the  American  people ;  and  that  as  a  matter  of  good  faith  will 
clearly  state  to  our  associates  in  the  League  that  Congress  and 
Congress  alone  has  the  right  to  declare  war,  and  that  our  Con- 
stitution sets  up  limits  in  legislation  or  treaty  making  beyond 
which  we  cannot  go. 

I  have  stated  further  that  I  will  accept  reservations  from  any 
source  which  are  offered  in  sincerity  and  with  a  desire  to  be  help- 
ful. I  have  also  stated  that  if  I  am  elected  President  my  election 
can  be  construed  only  as  a  mandate  of  the  American  people, 
and  that  to  secure  ratification  of  the  Treaty  and  the  League  I 
would  sit  down  with  the  members  of  the  United  States  Senate ; 
I  would  confer  with  Mr.  Wilson,  and  with  you,  Mr.  Root,  as 
well  as  with  Judge  Taft  and  all  others  who  have  a  sincere  pur- 
pose and  whose  service  in  the  past  equips  them  especially  as 
advisers  in  this  work. 

To  this  Mr.  Root  replied  that  Governor  Cox's  assurances 
were  too  vague  and  did  not  imply  an  acceptance  of  substan- 
tial reservations.  He  said  that  nothing  less  than  the  Lodge 
reservation   would   make   Article   X   harmless   and    that   if 


Underwood  A  Vndervjoo'' 

THESE  MEN  PRAY  BEFORE  THEY  PLAY 
Dr.  W.  A.  Ganfield,  president  of  Centre  College,  Kentucky,  and 
"Bo"  McMillan  and  Charles  Moran — captain  and  coach  of  the 
Centre  College  football  team — startled  the  sporting  world  not 
only  by  their  prowess  in  their  recent  game  with  Harvard,  but 
because  they  pray  before  each  game.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  prayer 
for  victory,  but  a  simple  appeal  for  help  to  play  a  clean  and 
sportsmanlike  game 
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Governor  Cox  sincerely  favored  assurances  which  would 
safeguard  American  freedom  of  action  he  would  have 
agreed  to  the  Lodge  reservation.  Failing  this,  "both  what 
you  say  and  what  you  refrain  from  saying  confirm  the  un- 
derstanding I  expressed  in  my  speech  that  your  position 
and  purpose  are  to  impose  upon  the  United  States  the  Cov- 
enant negotiated  at  Paris  without  any  real  change  what- 
ever." 

Secretary  of  State  Colby  answered  Mr.  Root's  attack  on 
Article  X,  saying  in  part: 

The  idea  of  an  international  court  of  justice,  to  which  Mr. 
Root  has  just  contributed  his  enthusiastic  labors,  has  admittedly 
been  a  lifeless  thing,  hopelessly  beyond  realization,  conceded  by 
its  sponsors  to  be  impotent  and  impracticable  until  the  success 
of  the  League  of  Nations  effected  a  political  organization  of  the 
world  powers,  which  for  the  first  time  gave  the  court  a  back- 
ground and  a  promise  that  its  decrees  will  be  effective.  If  there 
is  one  thing  which  the  war  has  taught  the  nations  of  the  world, 
it  is  that  the  projects  discussed  at  the  two  Hague  conferences 
for  restraining  war,  and  the  peaceful  regulation  of  international 
conduct,  were  utterly  valueless  and  illusory. 

It  is  Article  X  which  for  the  first  time  has  given  vitality 
and  significance  to  the  project  of  a  League  of  Nations.  It  is 
this  underlying  and  ultimate  sanction  of  a  joint  force,  susceptible 
of  being  invoked  in  the  final  analysis  by  the  nations  charged 
with  the  preservation  of  world  peace,  that  makes  the  League  a 
real  thing  instead  of  an  academic  theme. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  irreconcilables  were  offended  not 
by  Mr.  Root's  attitude  toward  Article  X,  but  because  he 
accepted  the  other  provisions  of  the  Covenant.  Senator 
Johnson  quoted  Senator  Harding's  own  words  against  those 
of  Mr,  Root  and  added: 

Some  gentlemen  supporting  Mr.  Harding  say  that  notwith- 
standing this  plain  declaration  he  will  take  the  United  States 
into  the  League.  Between  these  gentlernen  and  men  of  my  belief 
there  can  be  no  unity  of  purpose,  no  agreement  upon  the  League 
issue.  I  stand  with  Senator  Harding.  I  accept  as  conclusive  his 
emphatic  declaration.  His  words  upon  the  issue,  not  the  words 
of  those  who  are  for  the  League,  are  all  controlling. 

League  of  Nations  at  Work 

THE  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  now  in  session 
at  Brussels,  is  having  a  busy  time  disposing  of  the  im- 
portant business  that  has  been  brought  before  it.  The 
machinery  provided  by  the  Covenant  is  working  smoothly 
on  the  whole,  but  various  amendments  and  improvements 
have  been  suggested  by  members  of  the  League  and  doubt- 
less some  of  them  will  be  adopted. 

The  plan  for  the  World  Court  of  the  League,  prepared 
by  an  international  committee  of  jurists  meeting  at  The 
Hague,  was  adopted  by  the  Council  in  general,  but  with 
reservation  of  certain  points  where  the  plan  went  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  Covenant.  According  to  the  Covenant  both 
parties  to  a  dispute  must  consent  in  advance  to  submit  the 
case  to  the  court,  but  The  Hague  jurists  proposed  to  go 
farther  and  make  international  arbitration  compulsory. 
The  Council  will  not  include  the  compulsory  clause  in 
recommending  the  plan  to  the  Assembly.  Those  parts  of 
the  World  Court  plan  that  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Elihu  Root,  former  American  Secretary  of  State, 
were  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  League  without 
question. 

The  League  of  Nations  has  been  in  actual  operation 
since  May  5,  1919,  and  has  accomplished  a  large  amount 
of  work  at  comparatively  little  expense.  Its  total  ex- 
penditure to  the  end  of  the  present  year,  that  is  twenty 
months,  will  be  about  $3,000,000,  and  this  is  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  all  the  League  has  done  in  the  way  of  repatriat- 


THE    LEAGIE   OF    NATIONS    IN    ITS    I'KKMANENT    HEAUQl  AKTERS 

November.  1920,  marks  tlie  establishment   of  the  executive  offices  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  its  administration  building,  formerly 

the  Hotel  National,  in  Geneva,  Switzerland 


ing  prisoners,  stabilizing  international  finance,  investigat- 
ing labor  Jiroblcms,  administi-ating  disputed  territories  and 
preventing  armed  conflicts. 

The  most  serious  question  before  the  Council  at  Brus- 
sels was  the  seizure  of  Vilna,  the  capital  of  Lithuania,  by 
a  Polish  force  under  General  Zellgouski.  Poland  was  rep- 
resented before  the  Council  by  Professor  Askenazi  of  War- 
saw in  place  of  Paderewski,  while  the  Lithuanian  case  was 
argued  by  Augustine  Waldemar.  The  Council  is  expected 
to  recommend  that  the  question  be  decided  by  a  plebiscite. 

The  League  of  Nations  has  hitherto  maintained  head- 
quarters in  a  building  on  the  corner  of  Piccadilly  and 
Downing  Street,  London,  but  will  hereafter  be  located  at 
Geneva  as  the  Covenant  provides.  The  Secretary  General, 
Sir  Eric  Drummond,  has  established  himself  with  his 
staff  in  the  Hotel  National,  Geneva.  Here  the  Assembly  of 
the  League  will  be  called  to  meet  for  the  first  time  on 
November  15.  The  Covenant  provides  that  President  Wil- 
son shall  summon  the  first  session  of  the  Assembly  and  he 
was  expected  to  open  it  in  person,  but  his  physical  condi- 
tion will  of  course  prohibit  this. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  Favors  League 

AMONG  the  more  than  15,000  American  clergymen  of 
various  denominations  who  have  publicly  endorsed  the 
League  of  Nations  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  in- 
fluential names  is  that  of  Cardinal  Gibbons.  The  Cardinal 
began  his  statement  by  citing  Pope  Benedict's  words  that 
"it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  all  states,  putting  aside 
mutual  suspicions,  should  unite  in  one  league."  He  then 
commended  the  detailed  arrangements  of  the  Covenant  as 
wisely  framed  and  concluded: 

Sitting  as  a  council  of  brethren,  with  the  shadow  of  the  great 
catastrophe  still  upon  us,  we  should,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we 
will,  draw  nearer  to  one  another  and  take  up,  in  a  fraternal 
spirit,  seriatim,  those  vexed  questions  that  still  remain  and  which 
are  a  grave  menace  to  the  fellowship  of  the  forward-looking. 
God-fearing.  God-loving  nations.  These  questions  still  threaten 
the  peace  of  the  world — that  peace  whose  blessing  we  are  just 
beginning  to  enjoy  again. 

Delay  is  dangerous  and  it  means  continued  cumulative  suffer- 
ing. I  know  that  we  will,  at  an  early  day.  accept  our  evident 
responsibilities  in  the  world  situation,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  perfectly  clear  what  they  are.  Once  our  responsibility  is 
clearly  manifest,  the  American  people  will  not  sidestep.  We  will 
do  our  duty.  We  always  have. 

Cox  Tours  the  East 

GOVERNOR  Cox,  after  making  one  of  the  widest  tours 
of  the  western  states  ever  undertaken  by  a  candidate, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Many  po- 
litical experts  regarded  this  as  in  some  sense  an  invasion 
of  the  "enemy's  country"  since  the  Democratic  campaign 
had  been  languishing  in  the  eastern  states  and  the  Repub- 
licans  were   predicting   old-time   McKinley   pluralities   for 


Harding.  Nothing  daunted,  he  carried  the  campaign  not 
only  into  the  doubtful  regions  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  City,  but  made  numerous  brief  speeches  in  rural  New 
York  and  New  England,  which  are  strongly  Republican. 
He  denounced  Senator  Lodge's  "conspiracy"  against  the 
Treaty  to  the  voters  of  Massachusetts  and  welcomed  the 
heckling  of  anti-League  Irishmen  in  Newark  and  New 
York. 

Two  new  points  were  brought  out  in  Cox's  eastern  cam- 
paign. One  was  a  definite  declaration  against  intervention 
in  Mexico:  "If  I  am  elected  President  of  the  United  States 
I  will  not  take  the  blood  of  a  single  American  boy  and 
turn  it  into  gold  for  any  investor  in  Mexico."  The  other 
was  the  promise  that  he  would  make  almost  any  conces- 
sion necessary  to  win  the  support  of  the  Senate  to  im- 
mediate entrance  into  the  existing  League  of  Nations.  In 
New  York  he  said  with  regard  to  Article  X  he  "would 
willingly  accept  a  reservation  stating  explicitly  that  the 
United  States  assumes  no  obligation  to  defend  or  assist 
any  other  member  of  the  League,  unless  approved  and 
authorized  by  Congress  in  each  case."  He  promised  to 
"consult  with  all  members  of  the  Senate"  and  with  leaders 
of  both  parties  who  have  "given  intensive  thought  to  that 
question." 

In  West  Virginia  he  went  even  further  in  his  desire  to 
conciliate  opposition.  He  promised  to  "sit  down  with  the 
Senate  and  make  an  agreement"  as  to  reservations  to  the 
Covenant  and  added  that  "the  sort  of  agreement  which  I 
shall  be  enabled  to  obtain  will  be  determined  by  the  Sena- 
torial elections."  He  declared  that  talk  of  a  new  associa- 
tion to  replace  the  existing  League  of  Nations  was  "but 
an  idle  phrase"  and  that  the  one  great  evil  to  be  averted  at 
all  costs  was  to  remain  excluded  from  the  League  "until 
another  election  could  be  held."  In  order  to  get  into  the 
League  he  was  prepared  to  compromize  on  reservations  be- 
cause "if  too  much  has  to  be  given  in  compromize  now  in 
order  to  insure  our  entrance  into  the  League,  the  people 
themselves  will  have  an  opportunity  to  modify  and  cor- 
rect later." 

Senator  Reed  Bolts 

ON  October  21  Senator  James  Reed  of  Missouri  an- 
nounced to  a  Kansas  City  audience  that  he  could  no 
longer  give  his  support  to  the  national  Democratic  ticket. 
Senator  Reed's  own  term  does  not  expire  this  year  and 
therefore  he  does  not  figure  in  the  campaign  as  a  candi- 
date, but  he  has  a  personal  following  and  undoubtedly  his 
stand  cost  Governor  Cox  as  nominee  for  President  and 
Breckinridge  Long  as  Democratic  nominee  for  the  Senate 
thousands  of  Missouri  votes. 

Senator  Reed  has  not,  however,  left  the  Democratic 
party  for  "keeps",  nor  joined  with  the  Republicans  even 
for  this  campaign.  His  purpose  is  to  be  a  lonely  crusader 
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against  the  League  of  Nations,  attacking  all  candidates  of 
either  party  that  favor  "any  kind  of  alliance,  league  or 
association  with  Europe."  He  denied  that  he  had  turned 
against  the  Democratic  Administration  because  of  a  quar- 
rel over  patronage  and  held  that  until  the  League  of  Na- 
tions issue  arose  he  had  supported  the  majority  of  party 
measures  which  came  before  the  Senate.  He  declared  that 
not  one  man  or  woman  in  a  thousand  wanted  the  League 
as  it  was  originally  presented,  but  that  those  who  thought 
that  the  evils  of  the  Covenant  could  be  cured  by  reserva- 
tions or  amendments  were  deluding  themselves: 

The  majority  of  the  Senate  wanted  fourteen  amendments. 
Taft's  League  to  Enforce  Peace  wants  amendments.  Root  wants 
amendments — only  Root  and  the  Lord  know  how  many.  Bryan 
wants  amendments.  Professor  Lowell  wants  amendments.  Wilson 
says  he  will  accept  amendments.  Hitchcock  wants  amendments. 
Twenty-six  Democratic  Senators  voted  for  the  treaty  with  all 
of  the  Lodge  amendments.  The  other  twenty  Senators  voted  for 
something  like  a  dozen  similar  amendments.  Everybody  wants 
amendments,  except  those  who  had  the  foresight  to  understand 
from  the  first  that  the  entire  instrument  was  un-American  and 
rotten  to  the  core.  They  want  the  accursed  thing  totally  rejected. 

He  condemned  Cox  and  said  that  in  the  event  of  his  elec- 
tion "I  fear  the  influence  of  Woodrow  Wilson,"  But  he  was 
not  much  kinder  to  the  Republican  nominee : 

The  Republican  candidate  for  President  is  for  an  association 
of  nations,  but  asserts  he  does  not  know  what  it  will  be.  If  he 
is  elected  I  shudder  at  the  influence  of  Elihu  Root  and  the  inter- 
national bankers. 

Senator  Reed  does  not  give  his  support  to  either  Harding 
or  Cox,  but  he  indorsed  Senator  La  Follette's  independent 
nominee  for  the  Wisconsin  senatorship,  James  Thompson, 
against  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  candidates. 
In  every  state  he  hoped  that  the  candidate  most  hostile  to 
"the  infamous  doctrine  of  internationalism"  would  be  re- 
turned, whether  Republican,  Democrat  or  Independent. 

Harding  on  Efficiency 

IN  an  appeal  issued  from  the  "front  porch"  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  week  before  election  Senator  Harding 
shifted  the  emphasis  of  his  campaign  somewhat  from  the 
League  of  Nations  to  the  issue  of  Democratic  inefficiency. 
He  referred  to  the  League  incidentally,  but  somewhat 
vaguely,  declaring  against  "the  proposal  to  approve  our 
membership  in  the  League  of  Nations  as  our  opponents  in- 
sist that  it  shall  be  written,"  but  favoring  "a  wise  associa- 
tion of  nations."  But  his  main  appeal  was  for  "a  reorgani- 
zation of  administrative  government  so  that  it  shall  become 
a  source  of  pride  to  the  American  spirit  of  efficiency."  He 
attacked  the  Democratic  record: 


Underteood  A  Underwood 

IS  THE  KU  KLUX  BACK  AGAIN? 
It  is  being  rumored  that  the  "Invisible  Empire"  is  again  spread- 
ing consternation  among  negroes  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line.  "They  say"  that  now  its  members  burn  the  cotton  gins  and 
terrorize  cotton  growers  to  keep  up  the  price  of  cotton.  How 
did  the  photographer  snap  this  during  the  weird  ceremony  of 
the  Ku  KIux  Klan  on  the  top  of  Stone  Mountain  near  Atlanta 
without  being  hanged? 


I  call  upon  the  Democratic  party  to  answer  the  charge  that 
its  management  of  domestic  affairs  had  brought  us  to  the  brink 
of  an  industrial  crisis  in  1914  from  which  only  the  World  War 
saved  us,  and  is  even  now  leading  us  toward  another  precipice. 

There  has  been  no  answer  to  the  well  known  fact  that  they 
have  cost  America  untold  billions  of  dollars  and  the  precious 
lives  of  our  sens  by  unpreparedness  for  war  persisted  in  for 
political   expediency. 

They  have  made  no  answer  to  the  charge  that  they  were 
equally  unprepared  for  peace  and  reconstruction. 

They  have  made  no  answer  to  the  charge  that  their  experi- 
ment with  the  American  railways,  their  industrial  policy  and 
their  maintaining  in  the  Federal  Government  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  unnecessary  employees  have  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  a  fearful  financial  burden  which  our  men  and  women, 
and  even  their  children,  will  have  to  pay. 

They  have  made  no  answer  to  the  charge  that  their  rule  has 
been  one  of  grotesque  inefiiciency. 

The  Republican  party  wound  up  its  campaign  with  ex- 
ceptional confidence,  tho  this  confidence  was  stronger  as  to 
the  election  of  Harding  and  Coolidge  than  as  to  control  of 
the  Senate  or  victories  on  local  tickets.  General  straw  votes 
taken  by  newspapers,  magazines,  drug  stores,  moving  pic- 
ture houses,  colleges  and  other  agencies  pointed  in  the  main 
to  a  Republican  landslide.  Chairman  Hays  claimed  for 
Harding  every  electoral  vote  outside  the  "solid  south"  of 
the  old  Confederate  States.  The  Democrats  were  far  less 
confident,  but  Chairman  White  estimated  that  Cox  could 
count  with  certainty  on  256  electoral  votes  and  Harding  on 
only  164,  leaving  111  doubtful  votes  to  determine  the  bal- 
ance of  power.  Betting  on  the  eve  of  election  favored  the 
Republicans,  tho  the  odds  varied  widely  at  different  times 
and  places. 

The  Cotton  Crisis 

THE  prevailing  low  prices  of  cotton  have  not  only  called 
forth  lawless  attempts  to  restrict  output,  but  have 
called  into  action  the  more  legitimate  intervention  of  the 
public  authorities.  Governor  Parker  of  Louisiana  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  cotton  ginners  of  the  southern  states  to  close 
down  for  thirty  days.  This  appeal  was  telegraphed  to  the 
Governors  of  other  cotton  growing  states.  Governor  Parker 
said  in  part: 

The  one  great  agricultural  crop  in  which  the  South  has 
almost  a  monopoly  is  cotton,  and  with  a  number  of  short  crops 
)n  succession  and  the  certainty  the  world  urgently  needs  cotton, 
it  is  almost  criminal  to  force  this  crop  on  the  market  at  prices 
far  below  actual  cost,  bringing  ruin  to  farmers  and  thereby 
ultimately  disaster  to  the  spinners  and  actual  suffering  to  those 
needing  cotton  goods.     .     .     . 

The  present  emergency  requires  the  attention  and  cooperation 
of  all  classes  of  citizens  in  justifying  the  request  for  all  gins  to 
shut  down  for  at  least  thirty  days,  or  longer  if  necessary,  in  order 
that  the  producers  may  receive  living  prices  for  their  products 
and  the  great  cotton  industry  not  be  crippled  or  destroyed. 

Night  riders  have  raided  plantations  or  destroyed  gins 
in  Texas,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee 
and  other  states  within  the  past  few  days.  Everywhere 
the  authorities  have  issued  proclamations  denouncing  law- 
less methods  of  upholding  prices  and  in  several  states  re- 
wards have  been  offered  for  the  detection  of  the  lawbreak- 
ers. The  declared  policy  of  the  raiders  is  to  prevent  gin- 
ning or  sale  of  cotton  until  the  price  reaches  forty  cents 
a  pound. 

New  Men  for  Shipping  Board 

UNDER  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  the  President  is  re- 
quired to  make  seven  appointments  to  the  Shipping 
Board,  of  whom  only  four  may  belong  to  the  same  political 
party;  two  of  whom  must  be  named  from  the  Atlantic 
coast,  two  from  the  Pacific,  one  from  the  Gulf  region,  one 
from  the  Great  Lakes  region  and  one  from  the  interior. 
The  members  of  the  Board  must  divest  themselves  of  pri- 
vate shipping  interests  and  devote  all  of  their  time  to  their 
work  as  shipping  commissioners,  in  return  for  a  compensa- 
tion of  $12,000  a  year. 
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President  Wilson  reappointed  Admiral  William  S.  Ben- 
son, chief  of  naval  operations  during  the  war,  as  chairman 
of  the  Shipping  Board.  The  other  four  members  appointed 
at  the  same  time  were  Theodore  Marburg  of  Baltimore, 
former  Republican  Ambassador  to  Belgium;  Gavin  McNab, 
a  San  Francisco  attorney,  who  was  a  member  of  President 
Wilson's  first  industrial  conference;  Martin  J.  Gillen,  an 
attorney  of  Wisconsin  and  an  assistant  to  former  Chair- 
man Payne  of  the  Shipping  Board,  and  Frederick  I. 
Thompson,  publisher  of  the  Mobile  (Alabama)  Register. 
One  appointee  from  the  Pacific  coast  and  one  from  the  in- 
terior must  still  be  named,  and  both  must  be  Republicans 
since  four  of  the  five  already  appointed  arc  Democrats.  A 
substitute  must  also  be  found  for  Mr.  Mai-burg,  who  did 
not  accept  his  appointment. 

Admiral  Benson,  in  an  address  before  the  Boston  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  expounded  his  views  of  the  function  of 
the  Shipping  Board,  which  he  believed  would  ultimately  be 
to  private  shipping  what  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  to  the  railroads.  He  considers  "that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  success  of  our  merchant  marine 
that  the  vessels  be 
owned  and  operated 
by  private  parties." 
He  supported  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  canal 
project  as  promising 
the  best  relief  to  the 
coal  shortage  in  New 
England,  and  even 
contended  that,  if 
necessary,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  issue 
bonds  to  finance  it.  He 
urged  American  ship- 
pers to  give  prefer- 
ence to  American- 
owned  vessels. 


Mayor 

McSwiney 

Dies 

TERENCE  Mac- 
S  w  i  n  e  y,  Lord 
Mayor  of  Cork,  died 
on  October  25  in  Brix- 
ton prison,  London, 
from  self-imposed 
starvation.      He     had 


Wide  World 

The  new  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork  is 
Donald  Ellachain,  who  took  the  office 
when  the  late  Lord  Mayor  McSwiney 
was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
supporting  violence  in  the  cause  of 
the  Irish  Republic 


fasted  ever  since  his  arrest  in  Cork  on  August  12, 
seventy-three  days  before.  His  brother,  John  Mac- 
Swiney,  and  his  chaplain,  Father  Dominic,  were  with 
him  when  he  died  early  in  the  morning.  He  had  been  un- 
conscious for  thirty-six  hours  before.  Such  a  lengthy  fast 
is  unprecedented.  In  1880  Dr.  Tanner  created  a  sensation 
by  fasting  forty  days  and  this  record  was  beaten  by 
S.  Nucci,  an  Italian  professional  faster,  who  went  without 
food  for  forty-five  days  in  1890.  So  far  as  known  Mac- 
Swiney  received  nothing  in  the  form  of  food  up  to  a  few 
days  ago,  when  the  prison  physicians,  taking  advantage  of 
his  state  of  coma,  administered  some  fruit  juice  to  counter- 
act the  scurvy  from  which  he  was  suffering.  His  relatives 
and  friends  who  had  access  to  him  every  day  might  have 
fed  him  secretly,  but  deny  having  done  so.  His  sister  and 
Archbishop  Mannix  believe  that  the  prolongation  of  his 
life  was  a  miracle  due  to  the  prayers  offered  in  his  behalf 
in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Joseph  Murphy,  one  of  the  eleven  hunger  strikers  in  the 
Cork  jail,  died  on  the  same  night  after  having  fasted  sev- 


Vndericood  <f   Vndericood 

On  the  seventy-fourth  day  of  his  self-imposed  fast  in  protest 
against  the  British  domination  of  Ireland,  Terence  McSwiney, 
Lord  Mayor  of  Cork  and  a  leader  of  the  Sinn  Fein  movement, 
died  in  Brixton  Prison.  His  suicide  made  him  a  martyr  in  the 
eyes  of  Irish  Republicans  and  reprisals  for  his  death  were  threat- 
ened  in  England  as  weU  as  in  Ireland 

enty-five  days.  Michael  Fitzgerald,  another  of  the  Cork 
hunger  strikers,  died  last  week. 

Terence  MacSwiney  (pronounced  Sweeney)  was  born  in 
Cork  in  1879,  the  son  of  a  tobacco  manufacturer.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Christian  Brothers  School  of  Cork  and  the 
Royal  University  of  Dublin.  He  became  absorbed  in  the 
study  of  Irish  history  and  used  Gaelic  instead  of  English 
on  every  possible  occasion.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Sinn  Fein  movement  as  a  writer  and  editor  during  its  lit- 
erary phase  and  as  an  officer  in  the  republican  army  dur- 
ing its  later  militant  phase.  Since  the  Sinn  Fein  rebellion 
of  Easter,  1916,  he  has  been  repeatedly  arrested  and  has 
spent  a  total  of  thirty  months  in  prison.  He  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1918,  but  refused  to  take  his  seat. 

When  Thomas  MacCurtain,  the  Sinn  Fein  Lord  Mayor 
of  Cork  was  murdered  on  March  20,  MacSwiney  was  elect- 
ed to  succeed  him.  He  declared  on  his  inauguration  that 
his  allegiance  was  not  due  to  the  British  crown  but  to  the 
Dail  Eireann,  the  Parliament  of  the  Irish  Republic.  He 
was  arrested  while  holding  an  illicit  republican  court  and 
tried  by  court  martial.  Copies  of  the  cipher  telegrams 
despatched  by  the  police  the  preceding  day  were  found 
concealed  in  the  wall  and  a  key  to  the  cipher  in  his  desk. 
He  was  found  guilty  of  sedition  and  sentenced  to  two 
years'  imprisonment.  He  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  court  and  declared  that  since  he  would 
take  no  food  he  would  be  free,  dead  or  alive,  within  a 
month. 

The  British  Government  took  the  ground  that  every 
prisoner  could  obtain  his  freedom  by  voluntary  fasting  if 
that  were  accepted  as  a  reason  for  release.  Premier  Lloyd 
George  said: 

A  law  which  is  a  respecter  of  persons  is  no  law.  If  the  Cabinet 
flc'parted  from  its  decision,  a  complete  breakdown  of  the  whole 
machinery  of  law  and  government  in  Ireland  inevitably  would 
follow.  The  release  some  weeks  ago  of  hunger  strikers  in  Ireland 
was  followed  by  an  outburst  of  cruel  murder  and  outrage. 

The  King  was  appealed  to  for  pardon,  but  refused  to 
violate  the  constitution  by  acting  against  the  advice  of 
his  ministers.  • 

MacSwiney's  death  is  regarded  by  one  party  as  murder 
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and  by  the  other  as  suicide.  But  even  those  who 
held  that  the  Government  could  not  surrender  to 
a  hunger  strike  felt  sympathy  for  MacSwiney  in 
recognizing  that  he  was  dying  for  an  ideal.  The 
long  drawn  suspense  has  greatly  acerbated  the 
bitterness  of  both  sides  and  enhanced  the  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  about  a  peaceful  solution  of 
the  Irish  question.  It  has  also  entered  into  the 
presidential  conflict  of  the  United  States.  Pro- 
fessor Kelly  of  Fordham  University  demands 
the  impeachment  of  President  Wilson  because  he 
did  not  intervene  in  MacSwiney's  behalf. 

Great  British  Coal  Strike 

FOR  ten  days  the  coal  miners  of  Great  Britain 
have  been  idle.  The  men  say  that  they  must 
have  higher  wages.  The  Government  says  that 
they  must  produce  a  higher  output.  Every  week 
the  contest  lasts  the  miners  lose  more  in  wages 
than  they  would  gain  in  five  weeks  if  they  got 
the  increase  they  demand  and  every  week  the  * 
Government  loses  nearly  as  much  as  it  would 
gain  in  six  months  by  the  increase  placed,  on  the 
price  of  coal  by  the  Government.  Whichever  side 
wins  the  net  result  must  be  a  decrease  in  the 
foreign  trade  and  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  To 
the  million  miners  who  left  their  jobs  must  be 
added  those  in  dependent  industries  which  had  to 
close  down  on  account  of  lack  of  fuel  and  also  a 
large  army  of  previously  unemployed,  altogether 
making  about  a  million  more  men  out  of  work 
at  the  end  of  the  first  week.  If  the  strike  continues  •-■ 
British  industry  and  finance,  hardly  recovering  from  the 
war,  will  suffer  a  severe  setback. 

The  National  Union  of  Railwaymen  declared  their  in- 
tention to  go  out  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  a  sympa- 
thetic strike.  This  action  was  taken  spontaneously  by  a 
majority  of  only  ten  out  of  sixty  delegates  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  leader,  J.  H.  Thomas.  But  the  majority  argued 
that  within  a  few  days  300,000  railwaymen  would  be  laid 
off  anyway  on  account  of  the  closing  of  the  mines  and  that 
a  "lightning  strike"  that  would  tie  up  all  the  traffic  of  the 
country  would  force  an  immediate  decision  in  the  miners' 
favor.  But  the  railwaymen's  strike  was  held  off  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  executive  of  the  miners'  union  when  the  Gov- 
ernment consented  to  open  conversations  with  them. 

The  third  big  union  concerned  in  the  strike  is  the  Trans- 
port Workers'  Federation,  which  comprizes  the  dockers, 
longshoremen,  bus  and  train  drivers  and  the  like.  If  they 
should  go  on  strike  as  they  threaten  to  it  would  stop  all 
shipping  and  shut  off  the  food  supply.  To  prevent  this 
calamity  the  Government  is  enrolling  citizens  who  can  aid 
in  driving  motor  trucks,  operating  railroad  trains  and 
otherwise  keeping  the  cities  from  starvation.  Over  ten 
thousand  men  and  women  of  all  classes  have  volunteered 
for  national  service  of  this  sort.  This  has  aroused  the  in- 
dignation of  the  transport  men,  who  consider  them  strike 
breakers  and,  as  Robert  Williams,  General  Secretary  of 
the  Transport  union,  says: 

look  upon  the  danger  of  the  enrollment  of  volunteers,  espe- 
cially from  the  middle  class  and  white  guards  of  the  community, 
as  of  more  provocation  than  the  use  of  troops. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  voted  to  "request"  Premier  Lloyd  George  to  re- 
open negotiations  with  the  miners'  executive  before  Fri- 
day noon  or  they  would  call  together  the  executive  com- 
mittees of  all  the  big  trade  unions  to  consider  a  general 
strike. 

Under  pressure  of  these  threats  or  because  he  saw  a 
chance  to  effect  a  compromize  the  Premier  sent  an  invita- 
tion to  the  leaders  of  the  miners,   Robert   Smilie,   Frank 


Intel  ?iatiotial 

The  death  of  King  Alexander  of  Greece, 
who  was  poisoned  by  a  monkey  bite,  may 
precipitate  a  crisis  in  Greek  national  affairs. 
His  father,  the  former  King  Constantine, 
was  deposed  and  exiled  during  the  war  for 
his  pro-German  sympathies.  Premier  Veni- 
zelos,  the  real  head  of  the  Government,  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  at  the  time  of 
Alexander's  accession  to  the  throne  that  it 
was  the  last  experiment  Greece  would  ever 
make  with  a  king 


Hodges  and  Herbert 
Smith,  to  come  to  his  of- 
ficial residence.  No.  10 
Downing  Street,  and  talk 
over  the  questions  in  dis- 
pute with  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet.  Since  then 
daily  conferences  have 
been  held,  but  no  agree- 
ment has  yet  been  arrived 
at.  The  Government  is 
said  to  be  willing  to  grant 
the  two  shillings  a  day  in- 
crease in  wages  demanded 
by  the  miners,  but  insists 
in  return  on  some  guaran- 
tee of  increase  of  produc- 
tivity. As  the  hours  have 
been  reduced  and  the 
wages  raised  the  output  of 
coal  per  man  per  hour  has 
continually  fallen  off  until 
it  has  reached  a  point 
where  it  threatens  to  un- 
dermine England's  com- 
mercial supremacy  of  the 
world. 

In  order  to  meet  the 
emergency  of  a  general 
strike  or  revolutionary 
movement  the  Premier  has 
asked    Parliament    to    re- 


store temporarily  the  ex- 
ceptional powers  exercized  by  the  Government  during  the 
war.  In  spite  of  heated  opposition  the  House  of  Commons 
passed  the  Emergency  Powers  bill  on  second  reading  by  a 
vote  of  267  to  55. 

King  Killed  by  a  Monkey  Bite 

KING  Alexander  of  Greece,  namesake  and  successor  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  died  on  October  25  from  blood 
poisoning  caused  by  the  bite  of  a  pet  monkey.  Tatos,  the 
monkey,  was  supposed  to  be  tame  and  was  allowed  to  wan- 
der at  will  about  the  palace  park.  But  one  day  early  in 
October,  when  the  young  King  was  playing  with  him,  he 
bit  the  King's  foot  viciously.  The  wound  was  not  thought 
serious  at  first,  but  symptoms  of  acute  blood  poisoning  set 
in  and  developed  into  congestion  of  the  lungs.  Dr.  Georges 
Vidal,  a  French  specialist  on  animal  bites,  and  Professor 
Delbet,  a  surgeon,  were  brought  from  Paris,  but  were  un- 
able to  effect  a  cure.  It  was  rumored  in  Rome  that  the 
monkey  had  been  innoculated  with  hydrophobia  as  a  means 
of  getting  rid  of  the  King,  but  this  is  officially  denied. 

King  Alexander  was  born  in  1893  and  was  educated  at 
Oxford.  He  was  placed  upon  the  throne  in  1917  when  his 
father,  Constantine,  was  deposed  and  exiled  by  the  British 
because  of  his  pro-German  proclivities.  Constantine  was 
married  to  Princess  Sophia  of  Prussia,  sister  to  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  of  Germany,  and  her  influence,  it  is  believed, 
made  him  averse  to  bringing  Greece  into  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies  or  allowing  it  to  be  used  as  a  base  of 
operations  against  the  Bulgars  and  Austrians.  His  eldest 
son.  Crown  Prince  George,  was  also  suspected  of  anti-Ally 
leanings  so  the  British  made  Alexander,  his  second  son. 
King  of  the  Greeks. 

Alexander  refused  to  contract  the  customary  royal  al- 
liance and  insisted  upon  his  right  to  marry  for  love.  Ac- 
cordingly in  November,  1919,  he  secretly  married  Anastasia 
Manos,  the  pretty  daughter  of  his  stableman  or  Royal 
Equerry.  When  the  news  came  out  last  May  thru  the  visit 
of  the  young  couple  to  Paris  the  Greeks  were  shocked  at 
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the  idea  of  a  morganatic  marriage  and  declared  that  they 
would  never  receive  the  low-born  lady  as  their  Queen.  But 
Alexander  declared,  "Well,  if  she  can't  be  Queen  I  won't 
be  King,  that's  all." 

Prince  Paul,  the  younger  brother  of  Alexander,  is  likely 
to  succeed  him  unless  the  Greeks  seize  the  opportunity  to 
throw  off  altogether  the  rule  of  foreign  monarchs  that  has 
been  imposed  upon  them  by  the  powers  ever  since  1832.  The 
exiled  King  Constantine  has  never  abdicated  and  still 
signs  himself  "Rex"  in  messages  from  his  residence  at  Lu- 
cerne. His  supporters  will  doubtless  endeavor  to  bring  him 
back  to  Athens.  Premier  Venizelos,  however,  will  block 
the  return  of  his  old  enemy  Constantine  and  probably  the 
Allies  would  not  permit  it  anyhow.  A  few  months  ago  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  royalists  to  assassinate  Venizelos, 
but  he  recovered  from  his  gunshot  wounds. 

Wran gel's  Campaign 

THE  latest  of  the  efforts  to  conquer  Soviet  Russia  is 
that  led  by  Baron  Wrangel.  He  was  one  of  Denikin's 
ablest  generals  in  the  anti-Bolshevik  campaign  of  a  year 
ago  last  summer,  but  broke  with  his  chief  because  Denikin 
did  not  restrain  his  troops  from  outrages  on  the  Ukrainian 
population  whom  he  was  supposed  to  deliver  from  oppres- 
sion. In  consequence  of  this  protest  Wrangel  fell  into  dis- 
favor with  Denikin  and  his  British  backers  and  was  exiled 
from  Russia.  But  after  Denikin's  defeat  he  was  recalled  to 
take  charge  of  the  remnants  of  the  army  which  had  been 
driven  down  into  the  Crimean  peninsula.  The  Bolsheviki 
would  have  followed  and  annihilated  the  routed  troops 
but  were  prevented  by  the  British  batleships,  whose  guns 
ranged  across  the  narrow  neck  of  the  isthmus.  Here  at 
Sevastopol,  the  old  Russian  naval  base  which  British, 
French  and  Turks  besieged  for  a  year  in  the  Crimean 
war,  Wrangel  reorganized  the  army  and  refitted  it  with 
British  arms  and  uniforms  in  preparation  for  another  in- 
vasion of  Soviet  Russia  in  the  summer  of  1920.  But  by 
the  time  the  weather  became  warm  enough  for  fighting 
the  British  Government  was  engaged  in  negotiations  with 
Soviet  representatives  at  London  for  opening  up  trade  with 
Russia.  The  Soviet  Government  insisted  as  a  preliminary 
condition  that  the  British  cease  giving  aid  and  encourage- 
ment to  attacks  on  Soviet  Russia.  Accordingly  the  British 
Government  warned  the  Poles  that  if  they  should  over- 
step their  ethnographic  limits  and  Wrangel  that  if  he 
should  undertake  an  offensive  campaign  they  need  not  ex- 
pect British  sympathy  and  support. 

But  the  French  adhered  to  the  opposite  policy 
and  gave  both  the  Poles  and  Wrangel  all  pos- 
sible assistance  in  their  campaigns  against 
Soviet  Russia.  It  was  thought  that  if  Russia 
were  attacked  simultaneously  by  the  Poles  from 
the  west  and  by  Wrangel's  army  from  the  south 
the  two  forces  could  conjoin  near  Kiev  and  that 
the  Soviet,  weakened  by  internal  dissensions 
and  economic  distress,  would  speedily  collapse. 

But  the  effect  was  quite  the  opposite  of  that 
anticipated.  As  the  Polish  armies  advanced  into 
the  heart  of  Russia  far  beyond  their  racial 
frontier  and  even  beyond  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Poland,  all  the  ancient 
animosity  of  the  Russians  for  the  Poles  became 
inflamed  and  the  officers  of  the  Czar's  army 
volunteered  for  service  under  the  Soviet  to 
repel  the  invader.  Under  their  guidance  the 
Soviet  armies  rallied  and  recovered  their, 
ground.  But  not  content  with  driving  the  Poles 
back  within  their  national  boundaries  the  Bol- 
sheviki continued  to  advance,  believing  that 
they  conld  capture  Warsaw  and   dictate  peace 


to  Poland  in  her  own  capital.  This  they  might  have  done 
for  in  early  August  their  guns  could  already  be  heard  in 
Warsaw  and  the  Polish  troops  were  badly  demoralized.  But 
in  the  nick  of  time  the  French  General  Weygand  arrived  at 
Warsaw  with  a  large  staff  of  French  officers  and  quickly 
turned  the  tide.  The  Bolsheviki  were  driven  out  of  Poland 
with  heavy  losses  and  the  Soviet  was  forced  to  sign  an 
armistice  at  Riga  that  surrendered  to  Poland  a  large  strip 
of  Russian  territory. 

Wrangel's  fortune  waxed  and  waned  according  to  the 
attention  that  the  Soviet  could  spare  him  from  the  Polish 
war.  In  the  fall  when  the  most  serviceable  of  the  Red  troops 
were  withdrawn  to  the  Polish  front  he  made  rapid  ini'oads 
into  Southern  Russia.  Reports  of  victories  in  which  he  cap- 
tured five,  ten  or  even  twenty  thousand  Soviet  troops  came 
in  frequently  during  September  and  early  October.  He 
gained  the  whole  province  of  Taurida  that  lies  between 
the  Dnieper  River  and  the  Sea  of  Azov.  The  further  ad- 
vance of  Wrangel's  forces  toward  the  northeast  would  have 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  Donetz  coal  region  and  de- 
prived the  Bolsheviki  of  their  fuel  supply  for  the  winter. 
On  the  other  wing  the  Wrangel  cavalry  had  crossed  the 
Dnieper  at  two  points  and  threatened  to  envelop  Odessa. 

But  by  the  middle  of  October  when  the  armistice  with 
Poland  was  concluded  at  Riga,  the  Soviet  was  free  to  throw 
its  forces  against  Wrangel  and  quickly  changed  the  situa- 
tion in  the  south.  The  Wrangel  forces  were  driven  out  of 
Mariupol,  Nikopol  and  Oriekhov  and  forced  to  withdraw 
from  the  western  side  of  the  Dnieper.  In  these  defeats  the 
W^rangel  armies  lost  heavily  both  in  men  and  munitions. 

The  Russo-Polish  armistice  forbids  the  use  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  either  party  as  a  base  for  military  expeditions 
against  the  other.  Consequently  the  Russian  volunteers 
under  General  Balakovitch,  who  have  been  fighting  Soviet 
Russia  in  cooperation  with  the  Poles,  will  now  have  to  leave 
Poland  and  join  Wrangel  in  south  Russia.  General  Du- 
benny,  the  dashing  Bolshevist  cavalry  leader  who  recently 
was  fighting  fiercely  against  the  Poles,  has  changed  sides 
and  is  now  attacking  Soviet  Russia  in  the  direction  of 
Kiev.  General  Weygand,  the  savior  of  Warsaw,  has  sailed 
for  Sevastopol  to  help  Wrangel  as  he  helped  Pilsudski  in 
Poland.  A  number  of  ex-German  officers  from  the  Baltic 
provinces  have  volunteered  for  service  under  Wrangel. 
Major  General  Townshend,  the  British  officer  who  defended 
Kut-el-Amara  on  the  Tigris  during  five  months'  siege  by 
the  Turks,  has  resigned  from  the  British  army  to  serve 
under  Wrangel.  The  French  have  loaned  Wrangel  a  million 
dollars  for  shoes,  overcoats  and  blankets  for  a  winter 
campaign. 


THE    SCt.NE    OF    WRANGEL'S    CAMPAIGN 

Baron  Wrangel  has  been  conducting  a  campaign  from  the  Crimea  against 
Soviet  Russia  in  cobperation  with  the  Polish  attack  from  the  west.  His 
troops  had  gained  control  of  the  Tanrida  province  but  have  been  expelled 


A    Little 


How    to    See    Sound 

By  Robert  H.  Moulton 


The  man  who  has  had  his  troubles 
photographing  an  automobile  travel- 
ing at  the  rate  of  100  miles  an  hour, 
or  about  140  feet  per  second,  will  best 
appreciate  the  difficulties  that  con- 
fronted Prof.  Albert  J.  Foley,  of  the 
University  of  Indiana,  when  he  at- 
tempted to  take  the  picture  of  a  sound 
wave,  which  travels  ten  times  faster 
than  the  fastest  motor  car.  Yet  the 
feat  was  successfully  accomplished,  as 
accompanying    photographs    show. 

The  simplest  and  most  obvious  type 
of  wave  motion  is  that  which  we  ob- 
serve in  the  ripple  in  a  teacup,  a  sur- 
face-tension   effect,    or    in    the    mighty 


Diffraction   pattern    produced    by   a    cylin- 
drical  grating  with  eight  apertures.  Time 
.00024  of  a  second  after  spark 

billow  rolling  on  under  the  action  of 
giavitation.  Such  waves  are  essential- 
ly two-dimensional.  A  typical  wave 
front  in  this  case,  such  as  that  pro- 
duced by  a  stone  falling  into  a  pond, 
is  circular  in  form. 

Other  waves,  and  a  very  important 
class,  are  three-dimensional,  the  typi- 
cal form  being  spherical,  each  wave 
starting  out  from  a  source  point,  and 
spreading  out  as  a  sphere  with  that 
point  as  its  center.  Light  waves  are  of 
this  character,  as  well  as  the  waves 
used  in  wireless  telegraphy.  In  fact, 
the  two  are  propagated  with  the  same 
velocity  thru  vacuum,  which  is  of  the 
order  of  one  fifty-thousandth  of  an 
inch  in  the  case  of  light,  and  of  the 
order  of  several  thousands  of  feet  in 
the  case  of  electric  waves  commonly 
used  in  wireless  telegraphy. 

It  is  only  by  special  means  that 
spherical  waves  can  be  rendered  visi- 
ble. Light  waves  are  themselves,  of 
course,  invisible.  But  there  is  another 
kind  of  spherical  waves — sound  waves 
— which,  tho  ordinarily  quite  as  invisi- 
ble as  waves  of  light  or  electro-mag- 
net  waves,    can    nevertheless    be    ren- 
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A  sound  wave  taken  .0002  of  a 
second  after  the  spark.  It  is  grow- 
ing in  circumference  as  it  travels 


dered  observable  to 
the  sense  of  sight  and 
photographed. 

The     difficulties    of 
photographing  an  in- 
visible sound  wave  in 
an    invisible    gas,   the 
wave     itself     being 
merely  a  series  of  con- 
densations   and    rare- 
fications  in  this  invisi- 
ble    gas,     are     such 
that  it  was  only  after  years  of  experi- 
menting that  Professor  Foley  succeed- 
ed in  securing  perfectly  definite  sound 
wave    pictures,    pictures    which     show 
the    waves   traveling   in   all    directions 
from  the   source,  which  show  them   in 
the    process    of    being    reflected    from 
plane      and      curved      mirrors,      being 
brought   to   a   focus    by   convex   lenses 
and  made  divergent  by  concave  lenses, 

doing  everything  in  fact  demanded  by     camera  uses  when  taking  a  picture  in 
the  wave  theory.  one    thousandth    of    a    second    to    give 

Professor   Foley's   method   of  photo-    good   images   on   the   plate.    Still    fur- 
graphing  sound  waves  is  simple  in  its    ther,  one  must  be  able  to  turn  on  that 


densation  and  refrac- 
tion, that  is,  series  of 
regions  of  varying  air 
density.  Light  from  a 
star  or  any  point  or 
source  of  light  will  be 
bent  from  its  straight 
line  path  when  it  passes 
thru  such  region.  There- 
fore, sound  waves  pro- 
duced between  a  point 
source  and  a  photo- 
graphic plate  should 
cast  shadows  on  that 
plate.  Just  photograph 
the  shadow  and  the 
work  is  done. 

At  first  this  seems 
simple  and  easy,  but  not  when  it 
is  explained  that,  owing  to  the 
great  speed  of  a  sound  wave,  the 
light  of  the  source  or  star  could  not 
last  longer  than  the  millionth  part 
of  a  second,  or  the  shadow  would  be 
blurred.  Further,  if  the  light  lasts  only 
the  millionth  part  of  a  second,  while  it 
does  last  the  light  must  be  a  thousand 
times  as   strong  as  the  light  which   a 


fundamental  principle.  All  of  us,  look- 
ing out  over  a  field  on  a  hot,  bright 
day,  have  seen  what  is  commonly  called 
"the  heat  rising  from  the  ground."  We 
have  also  seen  stars  "twinkle."  The 
heat  rising  from  the  ground  is  simply 
the  confusion  of  the  waves  which  reach 


light  at  exactly  the  right  time,  or  the 
sound  wave  will  not  be  in  the  correct 
position  with  reference  to  the  photo- 
graphic plate  and  other  apparatus. 

To  a  large  electric  machine  capable 
of  giving  a  perfect  torrent  of  electric 
sparks  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  Pro- 


the  observer's  eye  after  passing  thru  fessor  Foley  connects  some  Leyden 
air  of  varying  density  due  to  varying  jars,  which  act  as  a  reservoir  for  the 
temperature.  The  same  thing  causes  storage  of  electrical  charges.  The 
the  twinkling  of  the  stars,  while  in  number  of  sparks  produced  by  the  ma- 
reality  the  light  from  the  stars  is  ab-  chine  is  reduced,  because  the  jars  must 
solutely  constant.  be  charged  before  a  spark  will  pass. 
In  a  sense.  Professor  Foley  has  put  But  when  a  spark  does  occur,  the  en- 
the  twmkling  to  a   practical   use.   Ac-  tire  system  is  discharged,  resulting  in 


cording  to  his  own  statement,   the  ar 

gument  which  first  led  him   to   under 

take   the   experiment   was    as    follows; 

Sound   waves  in   air   are   waves   of  con 


a  spark  of  great  energy,  the  crack  of 
which  sounds  like  the  report  of  a  gun. 
This  spark  is  discharged  thru  a  cir- 
cuit containing  two  spark  gaps,  that  is. 


A  sound  wave  reflected  by  an  elliptical 

reflector.  Taken  .00007  of  a  second  after 

spark 


The  same  wave  a  little  later.  The  orig- 
inal   and    reflected    waves   are    symmetri- 
cal; divergent  and  convergent 
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two  breaks  in  the  circuit  across  which 
the  current  must  pass. 

One  of  those  jraps,  the  one  nearest 
the  electric  machine,  is  placed  just  in 
front  of  a  phototrraphic  plate  and 
when  the  spark  passes  it,  jjenerates  a 
sound  wave  in  front  of  the  plate.  The 
current  then  passed  under  the  second 
gap,  arriving:  there  later  than  at  the 
first  gap.  When  the  spark  occurs  at  the 
second  gap  it  throws  on  the  photo- 
graphic plate  a  shadow  of  the  second 
wave  that  had  been  produced  a  mo- 
ment before  at  the  first  gap.  Thus  the 
time  interval  between  the  sound  and 
the  light  that  is  to  photograph  it  is 
due  to  the  time  that  it  Uikes  the  electric 
current  to  pass  from  the  first  gap  to 
the  second  gap,  and  can  be  regulated 
by  changing  the  current. 

What  Wilson  Told  the  Nav7 

We  have  got  to  throw  tradition  to 
the  wind. 

Do  not  stop  to  think  about  what  is 
prudent  for  a  moment. 

The  amateur  knows  so  little  about 
it  that  he  is  fool  enough  to  try  the 
right  thing. 

Tlie  Germans  not  only  have  no  more 
brains  than  we  have,  but  they  have  a 
diflFerent  and  less  serviceable  kind  of 
brains. 

I  despair  of  hunting  for  hornets  all 
over  the  sea  when  I  know  where  the 
nest  is  and  know  that  the  nest  is  breed- 
ing hornets  as  fast  as  I  can  find  them. 


ANOTHER  GREAT  CARMEN 
Alice  Gentle  has  been  classed  by  Frederic 
Dean,  the  critic,  as  the  fifth  Carmen — such 
is  the  excellence  of  her  interpretation  of 
the  colorful  daughter  of  Romany.  "Before 
her,"  says  Mr.  Dean,  "only  four  singers 
have  proved  worthy  to  take  the  "Carmen" 
role:  Minnie  Hauck.  who  introduced  the 
part  to  New  York;  Emma  Calve,  the  uni- 
versally admired;  Camille  Bresler-Gianoli, 
the  Carmen  who  approached  nearest  to 
the  ideals  of  Merimee  and  Bizet;  and 
Esther  Ferrabini,  the  beautiful— and  now 
the  San  Carlo  Grand  Opera  Company  has 
given  us  Miss  Gentle.  She  brings  to  the 
part  all  that  her  predecessors  did,  besides 
her   own    distinctive,   bizarre   portrayal   of 

the  wilful,  tragic  gypsy 


I'ndcTuroud   A    L  ndcrwood 

In  less  than  ten  years  your  guest  to  New  York  will,  perhaps,  arrive  at  the  First 
Union  Air  Depot  instead  of  the  Grand  Central  or  the  Penn.  A  Brooklyn  architect 
sketclied  this  projected  great  airjflane  landing,  which  would  be  150  feet  above  the 
highest  points  of  the  McAlpin  and  Waldorf-Astoria  hotels.  A  floor  would  be  utilized 
for  hangars  and  parking  space,  and  would  be  reached  by  elevators.  Already  the  Aero 
Limited  Company  operates  a  successful  air  line  passenger  service  with  headquarters 

at  these  hotels 

The  Origin  of  Races 


By  Benjamin  Harrow 


Darwin  told  us  how  man  was 
evolved  from  the  monkey,  or  rather, 
how  man  and  monkey  were  evolved 
from  one  common  ancestor;  but  Dar- 
win offered  no  explanation  how  differ- 
( nt  races  of  men  evolved;  how,  say, 
the  types  known  as  the  European,  the 
Chinese,  and  the  negro  developed.  We 
have  usually  satisfied  ourselves  with 
such  phrases  as  "the  influence  of  en- 
vironment," "natural  selection,"  or 
"the  inheritance  of  slowly-acquired 
characters."  Environmental  influences 
are  important,  as  a  moment's  consid- 
eration shows.  Take  the  Jew,  who 
hails  from  Asia  Minor,  and  who  is 
now  spread  over  the  five  continents. 
The  Polish  Jew,  who  has  lived  in  Po- 
land for  three  or  four  generations,  is 
as  unlike  the  English  or  American 
Jew,  who  has  lived  in  these  more  west- 
ern countries  for  the  same  period,  as 


who  in  turn  are  in  touch  with  one  an- 
other. 

The  generals  at  the  head  of  these 
army  corps  are  five  glands  of  internal 
secretion,  of  which  the  thyroid  is  per- 
haps the  best  known.  These  glands, 
these  generals,  have  their  staff  officers 
who  keep  in  touch  with  the  other 
armies  in  the  field.  The  scientist,  ever 
fond  of  strange  names,  calls  such  sub- 
ordinate officers  horviones,  which, 
when  translated  into  our  every-day 
tongue,  mean  messengers.  The  glands 
of  internal  secretion  shape,  by  means 
of  their  hormones,  the  activities  of  the 
various  organs  of  the  body.  Whether 
the  organs  fare  well  or  otherwise,  or 
whether  they  either  do,  or  do  not  ex- 
hibit certain  peculiarities,  depends 
upon  the  skill  or  stupidity  of  the  gen- 
erals, the  glands.  Of  course  at  the  head 
of  the  entire  army,  the  body,  we  have 


can  well  be  imagined.  Similarly  it  can'    the   commander-in-chief,   the   brain. 


be  shown  that  natural  selection  and 
the  inheritance  of  slowly-acquired 
characteristics  are  of  importance. 

Arthur     Keith,    a     famous     Scottish 
anthropologist,    now    advances    a    new 


Professor  Keith  informs  us  that  one 
of  the  five  glands,  the  pituitary,  regu- 
lates growth  and  is  directly  concerned 
in  determining  stature,  cast  of  feat- 
ures, texture  of  skin  and  character  of 


theory   to   account  for    the   negro,   the     hair — all  of  which,  as  the  anthropolo- 


Mongolic,  the  American  and  the  Cau- 
casic.  Says  he,  men  have  developed  into 
different  races  because  their  internal 
secretions  have  developed  differently. 

Internal  secretions?  you  say;  what 
new  fad  of  the  scientist  may  they  rep- 
resent? 

"Internal  secretions"  is  no  fad.  We 
know  today,  what  we  did  not  know  so 
very  long  ago,  that  there  are  body- 
coordinators.  The  various  organs  of 
the  body  do  not  act  independently,  but 
harmoniously.  The  heart,  the  spleen, 
the  liver,  the  kidney,  etc.,  may  be  lik- 
ened to  army  corps  in  a  great  army: 
they  are  parts  of  one  great  whole;  and 
these   parts    are    directed    by    generals 


gist  will  tell  you,  are  means  used  to 
classify  races.  And  the  professor  re- 
minds us  that  the  pituitary  is  most 
prominent  in  the  Caucasian  race,  where 
bulk  of  body  and  height  of  stature  are 
noticeable. 

Then  we  have  the  interstitial  glands, 
made  famous  by  Dr.  Voronoff,  of  Paris, 
who  claims,  with  the  transplantation 
of  these  glands,  to  be  able  to  renew 
youth.  Professor  Keith  here  again 
finds  that  these  glands  are  most  prom- 
inent in  the  Caucasian — more  so  than 
in  the  Mongol  or  negro  type. 

The  suprarenal  glands  are  active  in 
removing  much  of  the  pigments  of  the 
skin — which    explains    ^vhy    the    Euro- 
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pean  is  so  much  fairer  than  his  darker 
brothers  from  Africa. 

But  most  important  of  all,  in  com- 
bining many  of  the  properties  of  the 
other  glands,  is  the  thyroid,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Keith,  influences 
growth  and  several  racial  characteris- 
tics— hair,  skin,  skull,  jaws,  cheekbone, 
nose,  eyes,  stature,  speech  and  temper- 
ament. 

We  may  add  that  not  only  do  these 
glands  probably  play  the  part  Profes- 
sor Keith  assigns  to  them,  but  that 
much  of  our  general  well-being  is  de- 
pendent upon  their  normal  behavior. 
If  for  any  reason  one  or  more  of  these 
glands  get  out  of  gear  a  variety  of  dis- 
eases, all  marked  by  decided  physical 
disfigurement,  make  their  appearance. 
Depending  upon  the  gland  that  misbe- 
haves, our  physician  may  call  the  dis- 
ease such  awful  names  as  acromegaly, 
gigantism,  dwarfism,  cretinism,  myxed- 
ema, and  so  on. 


International 

A   FALSE  ALARM 

"It's  nothing  but  knitting,  smartie,"  says 
the  girl  stenographer  to  the  United  States 
Coast  Guardsman  protecting  the  New  York 
Customs  House  from  a  bomb  explosion 
that  didn't  explode 

A  Woman's  Parliament 

Most  woman  suffragists  are  not  real- 
ly woman  suffragists  at  all.  They  are 
just  human  suffragists  and  support 
women's  right  to  vote  "along  with  the 
rest,"  not  on  the  ground  that  women  are 
women  but  simply  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  citizens  and  taxpayers.  But 
Alice  Heyman,  a  Belgian  suffrage 
leader,  has  another  idea.  She  says  that 
when  women  vote  they  usually  vote  for 
men  so  that  the  peculiar  feminine  point 
of  view  gets  very  little  representation 
in  legislative  bodies.  She  insists  that 
"The  only  logical  and  just  method  for 
women  to  acquire  equal  representation 
and  authority  is  to  split  the  present 
parliaments  into  two  houses,  one  com- 
posed of  men  representatives  and  the 
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other  of 
women. 
Every 
m  e  a  s  ur  e 
would  have 
to  be  passed 
by  both 
houses  in 
order  to  be- 
come effec- 
tive." 

If  this 
rule  were 
applied  i  n 
the  United 
States,  in- 
stead of  a 
House  of 
Representa- 
t  i  V  e  s  and 
a  Senate, 

there  would  be  a  House  of  Men  Legisla- 
tors and  a  House  of  Women  Legislators. 
How  the  President  would  be  divided  up 
it  is  hard  to  see,  unless  we  adopted  the 
Roman  device  and  had  two  consuls  for 
our  chief  executive.  But  that  difficulty 
does  not  exist  in  countries  like  England 
and  Belgium  where  the  Ministry  is 
chosen  from  the  houses  of  Parliament 
and  could  be  so  selected  as  to  repre- 
sent both,  and  where  the  supreme  head 
of  the  state  is  a  King  whose  Queen 
shares  his  rank  and  dignity  and  some- 
thing of  his  authority.  In  fact,  anyone 
who  plays  chess  or  cards  knows  that  a 
Queen  is  not  safely  ignorable. 

Hors  d'Oeuvre 

Edison  subscribes  for  fifty-two  technical 
and  commescial   magazines. 
*** 

Delaware  has  the  lowest  average  eleva- 
tion of  any  state  in  the  Union. 
*** 

Arkansas  produces  nine-tenths  of  the 
aluminum  ore  (bauxite)  mined  in  the 
United  States. 

*•* 

Mount  Mitchell,  in  North  Carolina,  is 
the  highest  point  of  land  in  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rockies. 

The   Supreme   Court   of  Maine   has   de- 
cided that  a  woman  need  not  tell  her  age 
to  be  a  voter,  so  long  as  she  is  "over  21." 
*** 

During  the  war  the  Government  bought 
'945,000  army  saddles  for  104,000  cavalry 
horses.  How  long  does  a  saddle  last  your 
horse? 

*** 

Eight  new  military  airplanes  have  been 
formally  "blessed"  by  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities  at   the   aerodrome  of   Zeluan,   in 

Spanish  Africa. 

*«* 

There  are  4700  miles  of  streets  in  New 
York   City.   In   other   words   a  stroll   from 
New  York  to  Petrograd  would  be  no  longer 
than  a  walk  thru  all  the  city  streets. 
*** 

There  are  in  New  York  City  five  build- 
ings more  than  500  feet  high,  the  Wool- 
worth  Building,  791  feet ;  the  Metropoli- 
tan Life,  700  feet;  the  Singer,  612  feet; 
the  Municipal,  560  feet,  and  the  Bankers 
Trust,  539  feet. 

**• 

London  is  still  the  largest  city  in  the 
world,  since  her  population  was  6,276,753 
in  1917,  while  that  of  New  York  was 
5,621,151  in  January  last,  but  should  the 
metropolitan  district  population,  7,700,000, 
be   considered.   New   York   would  lead. 


How  the  States  Stand 

The  1920  census  does  not  change  the 
rank  of  the  first  six  states;  they  still 
rank  in  this  order:  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois,  Ohio,  Texas  and  Massa- 
chusetts. But  Michigan  has  displaced 
Missouri  as  the  seventh  state  and  Cali- 
fornia, which  ranked  twelfth  in  1910, 
now  comes  in  the  eighth  place,  followed 
by  Missouri  and  New  Jersey.  These  ten 
states  contain  more  than  half  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  entire  forty-eight. 

But  perhaps  the  rate  of  increase  of 
population  during  the  last  decade  is  of 
greater  interest  than  the  absolute  pop- 
ulation of  the  states.  The  accompanying 
map  shows  this  rate.  There  appears  a 
general  tendency  towards  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  Far  West  balanced  by 
another  concentration  around  the  great 
cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the 
Great  Lakes,  with  a  sort  of  "low  pres- 
sure area"  over  the  agricultural  region 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  Pacific 
and  Rocky  Mountain  states  grew  more 
gradually  than  in  some  past  decades, 
but  all  of  them  with  the  single  and 
striking  exception  of  Nevada  (which 
shows  an  actual  decrease  of  population 
since  1910)  had  a  population  increase 
of  more  than  one-tenth.  The  banner 
state  of  the  Union  was  Arizona  with 
an  increase  of  63.1  per  cent,  or  not  far 
short  of  two-thirds.  In  the  east  only 
Michigan  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
increased  by  more  than  thirty  per  cent; 
the  phenomenal  industrial  expansion  of 
Detroit  accounting  for  the  one  and  the 
enlargement  of  Federal  activities  dur- 
ing the  war  for  the  other.  But  Ohio, 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  passed  the 
twenty  per  cent  mark.  All  of  the  south- 
eastern states,  with  Florida  in  the  lead, 
showed  a  fair  rate  of  increase,  but  the 
lower  Mississippi  valley  made  a  poor 
record  and  the  state  of  Mississippi 
showed  a  falling  off.  Northern  New 
England  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
growth  of  the  industrial  centers  of 
southern  New  England.  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire  were  almost  station- 
ary and  Vermont  failed  to  maintain 
the  population  of  1910.  Summing  up, 
there  is  no  general  rush  to  east,  west, 
north  or  south;  but  everywhere  a  rush 
from  country  to  city  with  the  growth 
of  each  state  practically  dependent  on 
the  growth  of  its  cities. 
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The  Metals  of  tlie  Future 

In  Edwin  Eckel's  interesting  book 
on  industrial  niineralopry,  Coal,  Iron 
and  War,  there  is  a  comparative  table 
of  the  common  commercial  metals  to 
show  the  relation  of  present  output  to 
the  real  abundance  of  those  metals  in 
available  ores,  according:  to  the  esti- 
mate of  geologists.  In  each  case  gold  is 
taken  as  the  unit  of  comparison,  be- 
cause gold  is  the  rarest  and  costliest 
of  the  principal  commercial  metals 
(tho  not  so  rare  and  expensive  as 
some  recently  discovered  metallic  ele- 
ments which  have  a  limited  or  special- 
ized use  in  industry)  : 

Natural 

Metal  abundance 

Gold     1 

Silver     20 

Lead     4.000 

Zinc     8,000 

Copper     15,000 

Nickel     46,000 

Iron     8.800.000 

Aluminum     . .  16,680,000 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  exists 
a  rough  parallelism  between  the  annual 
output  of  a  metal  and  its  cheapness  in 
the  market.  This  is  to  be  expected,  since 
the  rarity  of  a  metal  in  its  finished  form 
is  one  of  the  chief  determining  causes 
of  its  value;  if  gold,  for  instance,  were 
as  abundantly  produced  as  iron  it  would 
be  as  cheap,  perhaps  even  cheaper  since 
iron  is  more  essential  to  industry.  On 
the  other  hand  the  output  of  the  com- 
mercial metals  differs  very  widely  from 
their  estimated   natural  abundance. 


.■tnnual 

Cheap- 

output 

ness 

1 

1 

12 

34 

1,700 

6,700 

1,460 

6.400 

1,470 

2,000 

49 

750 

115,000 

40,000 

117 

1,500 

accurate  as  the  sta- 
tistics for  annual 
output  and  cost.  In 
the  second  place, 
some  metals,  such  as 
gold  and  silver,  are 
so  highly  valued 
that  they  are  eager- 
ly sought  after  and 
their  annual  pro- 
duction is  thus  much 
greater  than  their 
natural  abundance 
would  warrant.  In 
the  third  place  some 
very  common  metals, 
such  as  aluminum, 
occur  mainly  in  ores 
from  which  it  is  a 
difficult  and  costly 
process  to  extract 
the  metal.  Lead,  on 
the  other  hand,  is 
easily  obtained  as  a 
by-product  in  the 
mining  or  refining 
of  other  metals  such 
as  silver  and  zinc. 
Its  output  therefore 
ranks  next  to  that  of 
iron  and  it  is  very 
cheap  even  in  rela- 


KLFAIKING    LIVE    WIRES    BAKE-HANDED 

The  apparatus  above  has  been  devel- 
oped to  safeguard  the  lives  of  those 
working  on  repair  jobs  on  high  volt- 
age circuits.  The  other  advantages  are 
obvious;  doing  away  with  clumsy, 
heavy  tools  and  maintaining  constant 
electric  service  for  homes  and 
factories 


TTandling    Live 
Wires 

One  of  the  buga- 
boos of  the  lineman's 
daily  work  has  al- 
ways been  the  great 
danger  attending  re- 
pair work  on  high 
voltage  circuits 
which  are  hot  or  in 
which  the  current  is 
still  running.  For 
maintaining  a  line 
of  wires  serving 
homes,  farms  and 
industries  in  a  high 
state  of  efficiency 
every  precaution 
must  be  taken  to 
safeguard  the  lives 
of  those  working  on 
repair  jobs  as  well 
as  to  maintain  a 
constant  service. 
Service  is  reduced 
appreciably  if  it  is 
found  that  every 
time  a  repair  job  is 
necessary  on  high 
voltage  circuits  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  to 
shut    off    the    power 


dustry.  Copper  is 
already  costly  and 
may  in  the  future 
become  so  much 
more  costly  than 
aluminum  that  the 
latter  metal  will  be 


tion  to  output,  altho 

not  so  abundant  in  nature  as  several     for   a   length    of   time.    Factories   will 

other  metals.  And     their     machinery     unproductive. 

But  even  when  allowance  is  made  for    household     duties     will     be     unaccom- 

all   these   considerations,   it   is   evident     plished   during   such   intervals    and   in 

This  may  be  due  to  any  of  several    that  nickel  and  aluminum  have  a  great     many   ways   losses   of   production   and 

causes.  The  natural  abundance  of  the     future  before  them.   New  applications     waste  of  money  may  be  traced  to  in- 

metals  is,  after  all,  a  matter  of  guess-     are   being   discovered   for   them   every    adequacy  of  equipment  for  repairs. 

work  to  some  extent  and  the  figures  in     year  and  there  is  no  danger  of  their         But  now  an  apparatus  has  been  de- 

this   column    cannot   be    considered    as     ores  "running  short,"  as  is  the  case  of     veloped    so   that   repair    work    on    hot 

some    metals    now    lines    may    be    performed    with    bare 
prominent     in     in-    hands  in  safety  and  the  long  cumber- 
some insulated  tools  of  yesterday  are 
a  thing  of  the  past.  The  safety  staging 
used  with  this  apparatus  is  made  from 
carefully  selected  hard  wood  which  is 
submitted  to  a  special  drying  and  im- 
pregnating process.  After  the  staging 
has  been  properly  placed  the  man  en- 
substituted  for  the    ters  it  and  by  doing  so  has  placed  be- 
former    in    electric     tween    himself   and   the    pole    or    steel 
wiring.    Aluminum     tower  an  insulating  medium  which  is 
may    also     replace     capable   of   withstanding   several   hun- 
tin      for     kitchen-     dred   thousand  volts.   Guards  for   pre- 
ware  and  even  for     venting    any    possibility    of    accidental 
the    "tin"     (tinned     contact  with  a  grounded  arm,  guy  wire 
or  other  phase  of  the  circuit  are  pro- 
vided. The  man  is  free  to  touch  the  hot 
line   at   any   time   now.    Other   than   a 
slight    "zip"    similar    to    a    static    dis- 
he    puts   it   among    charge   there  is   no   discomfort  to  the 
the    naturally    worker   in   grasping   the   line.   As   the 
scarce   metals   and     staging  is  about  90  per  cent  wood  it 
predicts     that     its     has   no   capacity  with   the   result  that 
price  will  soon  rise     as   soon   as  the  man's   body  takes   its 
very  sharply  owing     charge  there  is  no  further  sensation, 
to    the    exhaustion         It  is  claimed  that  satisfactory  results 
of  the  chief  sources     may  be  obtained  up  to  110,000  volts  and 
of     supply.     When     the    manufacturers    expect    to    extend 
this   limit   with  further   improvements 
in  the  methods  of  drying  and  impreg- 
nating the  wood  used  in  the  staging. 

Insulators  may  be  changed  and  test- 
ed and  the  entire  pole  top  may  be  re- 
built in  perfect  safety  by  using  this 
apparatus.  Any  job  which  has  ever 
been  done  on  a  2500  volt  line  can  be 
done  on  higher  voltage  lines. 


iron)  can.  Altho 
Eckel  does  not  in- 
clude tin  in  his 
comparative    table, 


the  most  "popular" 
metals"  are  used 
up    in    modem    in- 


@  Brotcn  i  Davion 

Built    on   a   rocky   plateau   in   the    dry  hill    country   of   southern 
Palestine,  Jerusalem.  "City  of  Peace,"'  depends  for  its  shade  not 

upon  trees  but  upon  deep  limestone  recesses  which  hold  what  dustry  substitutes 
little  moisture  there  is  in  the  air  and  offer  sanctuary  from  the 
blinding  heat  of  the  main  thorofare.  In  ancient  times  a  brook 
Uowed  down  the  Valley  of  Kidron,  which  separates  Jerusalem 
from  the  ridge  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  but  today  there  is  only 
one  known  spring  within  the  city  limits,  that  of  the  "Fountain 
of  the  Virgin"  on  the  western   side  of  the  Kidron   valley 


will  be  brought  in- 
to play  and  these 
will  be  the  metals 
most  widely  dis- 
tributed in  nature. 
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Lizzie  Likes  Her  Job 


The  management  of  Joseph  &  Feiss 
found  that  inequalities  in  pay  among 
their  workers  rankled  even  more  than 
the  fact  of  larger  pay  elsewhere.  The 
girls  who  felt  that  they  were  discrim- 
inated against  lost  interest  in  their 
work;  they  talked,  and  the  dissatisfac- 
tion which  resulted  lowered  the  morale 
of  the  shop. 

Justice,  then,  is  one  of  the  motives 
which  needs  to  be  measured.  Instead 
of  leaving  the  hiring,  firing  and  pro- 
motion to  forty  different  foremen  with 
forty  different  standards  and  all  man- 
ner of  prejudices  and  favoritisms,  a 
single  department,  the  Employment 
and  Service  Department,  with  a  single 
standard  for  all  workers,  supervises 
relationship  between  the  company 
and  its  employees.  An  open  chan- 
nel to  the  manager  thru  their  own 
elected  representative  provides  the 
machinery  for  hearing  complaints. 
With  the  removal  of  all  signs  of  in- 
equality and  discrimination,  providing 
the  same  measure  of  rewards  for  all 
employees,  the  dissatisfaction  of  Miss 
Lizzie  Meyers  and  her  kind  disappears. 

It  was  recognized  that  work  must  be 
paid  for  in  accordance  with  the  dif- 
ficulty involved,  the  skill  required,  the 
degree  of  agreeableness  or  disagree- 
ableness  and  the  importance.  The  man- 
agement further  recognized  that  the 
basic  amount  to  be  paid  was  a  ques- 
tion for  bargaining,  since  judgment  as 
to  difficulty  or  disagreeableness  or  im- 
portance varies  with  the  individual.  So 
they  arrived  thru  investigation  and 
discussion  at  what  was  believed  to  be 
a  fair  wage  per  hour  for  each  kind  of 
work.  In  1914,  the  average  for  men— 
excepting  cutters,  markers  and  trim- 
mers— was  $13.35  per  week.  In  1918 
the  average  was  $24.37.  In  1919,  it  was 
$28.09.  Women's  average  earnings 
were  $9.28  in  1914,  $15.90  in  1918,  and 
$18.25  in  1919.  These  are  actual  earn- 
ings determined  by  dividing  the  total 
annual  earnings  by  fifty-two;  and  so 
include  vacation  week,  sickness,  and 
any  shutdown  or  lay-off.  The  earnings 
for  markers,  cutters  and  trimmers  are 
appreciably  higher. 

Suppose  we  say  that  a  coat  baster 
should  receive  60  cents  per  hour.  But 
on  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  to 
earn  the  60  cents,  the  firm  was  not 
willing  to  bargain.  This  was  not  a 
matter  of  judgment  or  higgling;  it 
was  a  matter  for  measurement.  An 
actual  test  showed  how  many  opera- 
tions could  be  performed  in  an  hour. 
Allowance  is  made  for  interruptions, 
personal  needs  and  the  like,  and  a 
standard  performance  determined.  Thus 
while  Miss  Lizzie  Meyers  might  have 
produced  fourteen  basted  coats  in  an 
hour,  due  allowance  would  lower  the 
amount  set  as  a  standard,  let  us  say 
to  ten.  The  rate  of  pay  then  becomes 
six  cents  per  garment,  and  the  stand- 
ard worker,  producing  her  ten  gar- 
ments per  hour,  earns  the  agreed-upon 
sixty  cents. 

The  worker  who  actually  meets  the 


(Continued  from  page  18 A) 
standard,  however,  is  given  additional 
compensation  in  the  shape  of  a  20  per 
cent  "production  bonus,"  and  she  would 
earn  seventy-two  cents  instead  of  sixty 
cents.  The  company  states  that  at  the 
present  time  over  70  per  cent  of  the 
workers  are  making  the  production 
bonus  regularly. 

There  is  also  a  "quality  bonus."  For 
each  kind  of  work  there  is  determined 
a  maximum  number  of  rejections  to 
be  allowed  the  worker,  the  number  de- 
pending upon  the  speed  and  kind  of 
operation.  If  the  worker  exceeds  this 
schedule,  that  is,  falls  below  the  stand- 
ard of  quality  required,  she  is  paid  no 
quality  bonus.  If  she  reaches  or  passes 
the  standard  she  is  paid  a  bonus  up  to 
10  per  cent  of  her  earnings  for  per- 
fect performance.  She  need  not  main- 
tain the  standard  continuously  to  earn 
a  bonus,  but  is  paid  a  bonus  for  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  hours  for  which  she  at- 
tains or  exceeds  the  standard. 

In  order  to  keep  the  workers  inter- 
ested in  pursuing  the  prize  the  man- 
agement helps  them  to  qualify  in  skill, 
or  to  find  the  kind  of  work  for  which 
their  natural  aptitude  will  fit  them.  A 
business-like  young  woman,  who  has 
the  position  of  supervisor  of  produc- 
tion, keeps  in  close  touch  with  the 
workers  all  day,  encouraging,  helping 
where  she  can. 

College  trained  women  fill  many  of 
the  executive  positions.  The  manage- 
ment has  learned  that  the  higher  type 
of  executive,  with  the  necessary  ability 
and  the  mind  trained  to  gauge  human 
motives,  is  often  developed  more  easily 
from  the  product  of  the  college  class- 
room than  from  the  ranks  of  experi- 
enced operatives  in  the  industry.  Given 
the  same  opportunity,  and  possessing 
the  perseverance  essential  to  acquir- 
ing practical  experience,  the  college- 
trained  aspirant  is  likely  to  win  out. 

THE  worker  during  the  first  weeks 
of  employment  is  likely  to  become 
discouraged,  and  if  paid  by  the  piece 
would  not  earn  enough  to  pay  her 
board  for  several  weeks.  To  meet  this 
discouragement,  the  management  di- 
vides the  pay  of  the  worker  into  two 
parts,  called  the  "Retainer"  and  the 
"Expectancy."  Suppose  a  girl  is  put  on 
an  operation  worth  fifty  cents  per  hour. 
Being  a  beginner  she  is  not  expected 
to  produce  the  amount  of  work  which 
would  entitle  her  to  the  pay,  but  she  is 
expected  to  earn  part  of  it.  So  they 
pay  her,  let  us  say,  thirty  cents  per 
hour  for  a  "retainer"  and  expect  her  to 
earn  twenty  cents  at  the  piece  rate  for 
that  operation.  The  twenty  cents  is 
called  "expectancy,"  and  is  earned  in 
whole  or  part  as  the  worker  measures 
up  to  the  learning  standard.  As  the 
worker  progresses  the  "retainer"  goes 
down  and  the  "expectancy"'  increases, 
that  is,  the  guaranteed  rate  decreases 
and  the  standard  of  performance  is 
raised. 

The  same  method  is  used  when  a 
girl   is   taught   a    new    operation.    For, 


mind  you,  the  management  is  bent 
upon  having  every  worker  familiar 
with  several  operations,  so  that  the  ab- 
sence of  a  worker  does  not  prevent  her 
operation  from  being  performed.  This 
scheme  makes  posible  the  balancing  of 
all  departments  so  that  the  flow  of 
work  is  continuous  and  regular  in 
quantity:  which  would  not  be  the  case 
if  department  A  were  fully  manned 
while  department  B  had  only  one-half 
its  force  at  work. 

The  worker,  while  being  taught  this 
new  operation,  is  not  penalized  for 
loss  of  production,  but  is  given  a  "re- 
tainer" to  compensate  for  the  possible 
loss.  Again,  increasing  familiarity  with 
the  operation  reduces  the  "retainer" 
and  increases  the  "expectancy."  This 
"retainer"  is  in  effect  an  instruction 
bonus. 

An  "attendance  bonus"  invokes  regu- 
larity and  helps  to  keep  the  productive 
machinery  balanced.  For  each  unbroken 
consecutive  day  of  work  the  worker 
gets  a  bonus  of  fifty  cents.  For  each 
absence,  she  fails  to  make  the  fifty 
cents  attendance  bonus  for  the  first 
day  following  the  absence.  Thus,  if 
Lizzie  Meyers  worked  on  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  she  received 
fifty  cents  bonus  for  each  day.  But  if 
she  is  absent  on  Thursday,  works  on 
Friday  and  also  on  Saturday,  she  loses 
her  Thursday  bonus,  by  reason  of  be- 
ing absent  on  that  day,  and  loses  also 
her  Friday  bonus,  the  first  day  of  her 
attendance,  but  earns  her  bonus  on 
Saturday. 

There  is  additional  inducement  of- 
fered in  the  "excuse  bonus."  It  may  be 
that  Lizzie  was  sick  on  Thursday  and 
called  up  the  firm  before  nine  in  the 
morning;  or  she  rnay  have  had  to  stay 
home  and  help  with  the  washing,  or 
wanted  to  go  to  a  funeral,  and  know- 
ing this,  secured  an  excuse  from  her 
foreman  and  the  Service  Department. 
Or  she  may  have  gone  home  without 
completing  the  day's  work,  but  secured 
an  excuse  for  her  absence.  In  any  of 
these  cases  half  of  her  attendance 
bonus  is  given  her  on  Friday,  that  is, 
the  "excuse  bonus"  nets  her  twenty- 
five  cents. 

Economic  superiority,  especially  if 
it  is  earned,  provides  basis  for  social 
standing  in  the  group.  The  aristocrats 
of  this  body  of  workers  are  the  people 
who  have  served  many  years,  earn 
regularly  the  production  bonus  and 
quality  bonus,  and  are  able  to  perform 
a  large  number  of  operations.  The 
badge  of  superiority  in  each  instance 
is  not  a  blue  ribbon,  or  the  listing  of 
a  name  at  the  head  of  a  typewritten 
sheet,  but  cold  cash.  It  has  its  physical 
counterpart  in  clothes,  hats,  shoes;  a 
higher  standard  of  living. 

What  if  these  workers  could  be 
made  to  feel  that  every  day  in  the 
service  of  Joseph  &  Feiss  made  more 
certain  provision  for  their  old  age;  if 
they  could  be  convinced  that  long 
service  with  the  company,  instead  of 
exploiting    them    of    their    youth    and 
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Convenience  and  Protection 

Facility  in  selecting  and  obtaining  the  complete  fixtures  and 
other  materials  needed  for  any  heating  or  sanitation  system  is 
not  the  only  advantage  afforded  to  owners,  architects  and 
contractors  by  the  Crane  line.  Convenience  is  supplemented 
by  the  protection  that  results  from  one  central  source  of 
supply,  and  one  high  standard  of  quality. 

Anything  for  Any  Pipe-Line 

is  the  justifiable  and  widely  recognized  key  to  Crane  Service. 
From  the  roughed-in  piping  in  the  basement  through  the  ser- 
vice piping  concealed  in  walls  and  floors,  to  the  immaculate 
plumbing  furnishings  of  the  bathroom  and  kitchen — the  Crane 
line  provides  practically  everything  necessary  for  the  heating 
and  sanitary  equipment  of  public  and  private  buildings  of  any 
size  or  character. 

Visit  the  nearest  Crane  exhibit  room  and 
make  your  selections  from  the  broad  vari- 
ety of  fixtures  which  are  shown  there. 


We  are  manufacturers  of  about 
20,000  articles,  including  valves^ 
pipe  fittings  and  steam  specialties, 
made  of  brass,  iron,  ferrosteel, 
cast  steel  and  forged  steel,  in  all 
sizes,  for  all  pressures  and  all  pur- 
poses, and  are  distributors  of  pipe, 
heating    and   plumbing    materials. 


Crane  Special  36-inch  Horizontal 
Relief  Valve»  suggestive  of  the 
broad  scope  of  Crane  Service  on 
iiiJustrial    pipe-Une    requirements 
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THERE  IS  A  \EARBr  CRANE  BRANCH  TO  GIVE  YOU  CRANE  SERVICE 

CRANE   CO. 

836  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO 
VALVES- PIPE  FITTINGS -SANITARY  FIXTURES 

CRANE   EXHIBIT  ROOMS 
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TO  WHICH  THE    PUBLIC    IS   CORDIALLY    INVITED 
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CON  -  SER^^EX 


;        THE    IDEAL 
._'COVECINC      FOR 

SLEEPING  BALCONIES 

PORCH  FLOORS 

AND  ROOF: 
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There  is  no  better  covering  than 

CON-SER-TEX 
Canvas  Roofing 

Above  all  things  you  are  in- 
terested in  your  home.  You  are 
always  willing  to  add  to  its  com- 
fort and  coziness — its  security 
and  charm. 

Here's  an  opportunity  to  make  your 
porch  floors  and  roofs  as  up-to-date  as 
the  interior  of  your  home.  Your  op- 
portunity lies  in  the  use  of  CON-SER- 
TEX,  a  scientifically  treated  canvas 
roofing. 

When  properly  laid  it  lasts  longer 
than  tin  or  shingles.  It  is  much  easier 
and  cheaper  to. lay.  It  is  mildew  proof. 
It  deadens  the  noise  of  the  rain  and 
stops  the  rattle  of  the  wind.  It  lessens 
work  and  the  cost  of  repairs.  The 
cold  of  the  blizzards  and  the  heat  of 
midsummer  do  not  affect  it. 

It  adds  charm  and  neatness  to  your 
home  because  it  lies  Hat,  clings  tight 
and  docs  the  work.  Generous  sample, 
price  list  and  descriptive  matter  upon 
request.     Write  today. 

WM.  L.  BARRELL  COMPANY 

8  Thomas  Street  New  York  City 

Chicago  Distribator  : 
Ceo.  B.  Carpenter  &  Co.        430-440  No.  Wells  Street 

California  Distributors: 
WaterhoQseWilcox  Co..  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco 


How  We  Improved  Our  Memory 
In  One  Evening 

The  Amazing  Experience  of 

VICTOR  JONES  AND  HIS  WIFE 

This  Booklet  Is  Free  Send  For  It 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
311    Sixth  Avenue  New  York 


UodsonWran 
House 

npartmeDta 
ZM  in.  high 
18  in.   in 
dlam*t«r 


A  Worth  While 
Christinas  Gift-, 

that   bnn^3  HappineBS  for  a  Life- 
time. There  is  no  gift  that  gives 
more  happiness  than  a  Dodson 
Bird  House,  or  feeding  de- 
"ire.    Every  year   will  brin?  to 
your  friend  the  memory  of  youT 
loving  thoughtfulnesa. 
Dodson  Bird  Houses  and  Feedine 
Devices  Win  the  Song  Birds,  be- 
cause they  arc  scientifically  built  by 
Mr.  Dodson    the   best  known  bird 
man  in  the  United  States,  who  has 
spent  a  lifetime  in  studying    the 
birds,  their  habits,  and  in  success- 
i"ully  attracting  them  to  Beautiful 
B*rd   Lodge,  his  home  and  bird 
sanctuary  on  the  Kankakee  River. 
The  Dodson  Bird  House  adds  to  the  beauty 
of  your  grounds,  and   tho   birds  protect 
loMT  trees  ahruba  and  gardens. 
ORDER  NOW-Free  Bird  Book  on  request. 
illustrating  Dodson  Line,  giving  orices  ;  also 
t>c:autiful  colored  bird  picture  free. 


Dodson  SparTov>Traj>  ouarctnteed  to  rid  your 


strength,  leaving  them  worn  out  and 
useless  in  their  old  age,  would  guaran- 
tee provision  against  want  and  suf- 
fering? 

The  "service  bonus"  does  it.  For 
each  year  of  service  the  worker  gets  a 
bonus  of  five  cents  per  day,  up  to 
thirty  years  of  service,  beyond  which 
time  the  rate  does  not  increase,  altho 
the  payment  continues.  Lizzie  Meyers 
has  nov*?^  been  with  the  company  for 
four  years,  and  is  getting  a  service 
bonus  of  twenty  cents  per  day,  paid 
every  day>  in  addition  to  the  other 
bonuses  she  earns. 

But  this  bonus  is  not  to  be  wasted, 
and  the  company  reserves  the  right  to 
deposit  the  bonus,  agreeing  to  turn 
over  the  bank  book  when  the  employee 
leaves  the  service.  It  is  intended  to  be 
educational  towards  thrift.  In  effect  it 
is  similar  to  a  pension  fund,  but  has 
the  advantage  of  being  actually  seen 
to  grow  with  each  pay  period  out  of 
the  employee's  own  stedfastness,  in- 
stead of  mysteriously  appearing  out 
of  the  company's  benevolence  upon  the 
incapacity  or  old  age  of  the  worker. 

There  is  still  another  bonus.  The 
management  is  not  content  with  hav- 
ing measured  economic  desire,  esteem, 
desire  for  justice,  security  of  employ- 
ment, power  and  dignity,  pleasantness 
of  work,  congeniality  of  the  group, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  greater  produc- 
tion and  steadiness  of  service.  It  also 
utilizes  these  to  forestall  termination 
of  service.  If  the  worker  has  decided  to 
leave  she  can  secure  her  pay  up  to  the 
minute  that  she  quits.  But  if  she  gives 
notice  of  her  intention  to  leave  she 
gets  a  bonus  of  a  day's  pay  for  each 
week  of  notice  up  to  six  weeks'  notice. 
Six  weeks'  notice  would  entitle  her  to 
an  extra  week's  pay,  when  leaving,  but 
it  would  give  the  firm  that  much  time 
to  adjust  its  organization,  and  to  dis- 
cover whether  any  solution  may  be 
found  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  worker  to  i-emain.  It  is  surprising 
how  easily  personal  difficulties  may  be 
surmounted  when  an  experienced  per- 
son analyzes  them. 

But  the  very  backbone  of  this  whole 
system  of  measurement  is  the  piece- 
rate  system — the  system  which  has 
probably  received  as  general  con- 
demnation by  organized  labor  as  any 
one  method  of  wage  measurement.  Un- 
der it  have  developed  the  evils  of  rate- 
cutting,  speeding-up,  the  tenseness  of 
application  which  so  often  exact  heavy 
toll,  physical  and  mental,  of  the  work- 
er. And  here  we  have  the  piece-rate 
system  probably  as  highly  refined  as 
it  will  be  found  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try. There  is  not  merely  a  simple  meas- 
urement of  wages  by  piece  production, 
but  additional  measurement  for  bonus, 
quality,  attendance,  length  of  service, 
promptness   and  notice  of  resignation. 

On  the  other  hand  the  evils  that 
usually  aocompany  the  piece-rate  sys- 
tem are  decidedly  mitigated.  The  low 
rate  of  turnover  shows  it.  The  oper- 
atives are  required  to  work  only  forty- 
four  hours  a  week,  as  short  a  period  as 
will  be  found  for  regular  day  work 
anywhere.   The  speeding-up  which  be- 


comes really  serious  only  for  long  work 
periods  is  thus  ameliorated  by  the 
shortness  of  the  working  hours.  If  a 
division  completes  its  task  before  the 
day  is  done  the  girls  can  go  home;  and 
many  of  them  finish  before  5  o'clock. 

Systematic  organization  of  their  time, 
the  avoidance  of  delays  in  getting  work 
to  the  operatives,  the  occasional  rising 
from  a  sitting  posture  to  walking  over 
and  getting  fresh  batches  of  work,  the 
manifest  effort  of  the  management  to 
maintain  exact  justice — make  for  con- 
tentment and  increased  productivity 
and  earning  power. 

They  are  paid  well;  the  rates  once 
made  are  not  cut  unless  some  mechani- 
cal improvement  or  change  of  task 
justifies  the  cut  and  causes  the  work- 
er no  loss.  The  company  provides  a 
lunch  room  with  wholesome  food  at 
low  cost,  rest  room,  visiting  nurse,  a 
dispensary. 

But  the  crowning  stroke  in  the  use 
of  motive  measurement  and  bonus  in- 
centives is  the  play  hour.  We  watched 
them  at  play.  The  stout  woman  at  the 
end  of  the  line  slipped  the  loop  about 
her  waist  and  strained  her  weight 
against  the  rope.  Twenty  other  mar- 
ried women  in  front  of  her  laid  strong 
hands  on  the  rope  and  dug  their  feet 
into  the  ground,  while  on  the  other 
half  of  the  rope  twenty-one  unmarried 
women  strained  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. A  signal  from  the  umpire  and 
the  tug-of-war  was  on.  Mixed  in  the 
crowd,  hatless  and  coatless  like  the 
rest,  cheering  and  laughing  and  finally 
wiping  the  teads  of  perspiration  from 
his  face,  the  manager  of  the  factory 
could  scarcely  have  been  recognized  as 
the  same  man  who  had  talked  to  us  on 
his  philosophy  of  management  for  sev- 
eral hours  the  day  before. 

Today  it  was  a  tug-of-war,  tomor- 
row it  will  be  baseball,  day  after  to- 
morrow something  else;  but  every  day 
it  is  something,  and  the  management 
takes  the  opportunity  to  aichieve  a 
common  footing  with  the  rest  of  the 
organization.  Nowhere  else  have  we 
found  either  such  minute  measurement 
of  motives  in  terms  of  pecuniary  in- 
centive, or  such  careful  attention  to- 
ward preventing  any  ill-effects  that 
are  often  charged  against  it.  The  man- 
agement is  thoroly  convinced  that  mo- 
tive measurement  and  bonus  incentive, 
as  applied  in  their  organization,  has 
the  opposite  of  ill-effects.  We  figure 
the  reason  to  be,  that  they  do  not  leave 
it  to  operate  itself  like  a  machine  once 
wound  up  and  let  go,  but  the  whole 
management  is  always  on  the  job  at- 
tending every  minute  to  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  system,  and  improving  it 
at  any  point  as  soon  as  a  defect  ap- 
pears. Little  points  which  we  found  in 
August  were  not  there  the  following 
March.  Improvements  made  in  March, 
1920,  were  just  beginning  to  be 
thought  of  the  preceding  August.  Even 
yet,  they  tell  us,  much  remains  to  be 
done.  Theirs  is,  indeed,  the  greatest  ex- 
perimental laboratory  of  industrial 
psychology  that  we  have  found  in 
America. 

Madison,  Wisconsin. 
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Camel  Cigarettes 


their  quality i 


f 


IN  long-continued  experiments  leading  up  to  the 
perfcctingof  Camel  cigarettes,  the  quality  of  the 
choice  Turkish  and  choice  Domestic  leaf  to  be  used 
in  their  manufacture  was  given  first  consideration. 

Our  ambition  was  not  only  to  make  Camels  the 
most  deliglitful  cigarette  but  the  best  cigarette  that 
money  could  buy! 

It  is  our  pleasure  to  refer  you  personally  to  the 
distinctive  cigarette  delights  Camels  supply  so 
lavishly. 

In  points  of  exquisite  mildness,  mellow  body  and 
refreshing  flavor  Camels  have  never  been  equalled. 

It  is  only  fair  to  your  own  cigarette  desires — and 
for  your  own  satisfacticm — to  compare  Camels  with 
any  cigarette  in  the  world  at  any  price! 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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CUtAhers 

'TCeep  ajar  of 

^usterole  handy 

Sometimes,  ia  the  night, 
Pain  comes  to  your  house. 
Then  is  the  time,  most  of 
all,  when  you  rely  on  good 
old  Musterole.  No  fuss,  no 
bother,  no  worry— no  mess- 
ing about  with  plasters  or 
waiting  for  water  to  heat. 

Quickly  you  go  to  the  Musterole 
jar.  A  bit  of  that  clean  white  oint- 
ment on  little  Bobbie's  chest,  and 
lightly  you  rub  it  in.  A  gentle  tin- 
gle of  skin  puts  Doctor  Nature  to 
■work,  and  soon  a  healing  warmth 
reaches  the  conges  ted  spot.  Theai 
comes  a  soothing  coolness,  and 
Bobbie  drowses  off  to  sleep. 

For  coughs,  congestions,  bron- 
chitis and  croup,  Musterole  is 
uncommonly  effective.  It  is  good, 
too,to  drive  away  the  pai  ns  of  rheu- 
matism,  lumbago  and  neuralgia. 

Musterole  relieves  —  without 
discomfort. 

It  is  better  than  a  mustard 
plaster,  w^ith  all  the  virtues  of  the 
old-time  plaster  but  none  of  its 
disadvantages. 

Musterole  does  not  blister.  And 
it  is  easy  to  apply.  Just  rub  it  on. 
Rub  it  on — for  little  Bobbie's  cold 
— for  Sister's  bronchitis — for 
Grandma's  pains  in  chest  or  back. 
It's  an  old-fashioned  remedy  in  a 
new-fashioned  form. 

Keep  a  jar  handy. 
Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend 
Musterole.       35c  and  65c  jars — $3.00 
hospital  size. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 
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Coc.  and  i  1.00  at  drurs'ists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  Works.  Patrhoc-iie,  N.  Y.  | 


BON-OPTO 

SHARPENS  VISION 

It's  a  system  of  treating  the  eyes  at  home; 
is  practiced  daily  by  hundreds  of  thousand? 
of  people  with  great  satisfaction.  The  Bon- 
Opto  system  quickly  relieves  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  and  lids.  It  cleanses,  soothes,  and 
rests  tired,  dusty,  work-strained  eyes  and  is 
a  help  to  better  eyesight.  'Ask  your  druggist. 
He  knows.  He  will  refund  your  money 
without  question,  if  you  are  dissatisfied. 
There  is  no  other  home  eye  treatment  like 
Bon-Opto. 


How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 

History,  Civics  and 
Economics 


English,  Literature  and 
Composition 

I.  Why    V^e    Want   the    League    of    Nations.       I. 

1.  Write  a  "brief"  or  outline  scheme  for  this 
article  and  show  how  the  argument  is  de- 
veloped. 

2.  How    does    the    opening,    with    a    quotation         i 
from    an    enemy   statesman,    add   to    the    ef- 
fectiveness  of   the   article  ? 

3.  Using  Mr.  McCurdy's  article  as  a  basis 
write  in  narrative  form,  and  as  if  it  had 
actually  happened,  a  short  history  of  the 
organization  of  a  League  of  Nations  in 
1913  and  how  it  dealt  with  the  Austrian- 
Serbian   crisis   the   following   year. 

II.  Remembering. 

1.  This  article  ought  to  inspire  you  to  write  a 
poem.   Entitle  it  "The  Old  Camp"  and  make 

it  such  length  and  in  such  form  as  your  o 
muse  requires  of  you.  If  you  like  the  re- 
sult, get  a  group  of  your  friends  (or  a  class 
of  students)  to  do  the  same  and  then  pass 
in  their  verses  and  have  them  read  aloud  „ 
without  announcing  the  name  of  the  writer 
so  that  the  group  or  class  will  feel  free  to 
criticize. 

2.  This    reflective,    retrospective    type   of   essay        4 
is  a  favorite  with  many   writers.  Try   some- 
thing   like    it    on    another    subject,    such    as 
"The    Deserted    House,"    "The    Old    School," 

or    "Revisiting   My   Home   Town." 

III.  Lizzie   Likes   Her  Job. 

1.  Write  three  letters  from  "Miss  Lizzie 
Meyers"  in  the  factory  to  a  girl  friend  in 
another  town.  The  first  letter  should  be 
written  as  on  the  first  day  of  her  employ- 
ment ;  the  factory  is  new  to  her  and  she  1 1 . 
is   not   ready   to   believe   all   she  hears   about 

it.  The  second  letter  may  be  dated  about  a 
month   later  and  the  third  four  years   later. 

2.  Condense  and  rewrite  the  article  as  a  news-        1. 
paper   interview.   You    are   the   reporter   and 

are  summarizing  what  Professor  Commons 
says  about  the  factory  he  has  just  visited. 
Limit  yourself  in  advance  to  a  definite 
number  of  words  and  see  if  you  can  get  2. 
all  the  important  points  within  this  limit. 
If  so,  you  may  have  the  makings  of  a  jour- 
nalist in  you.        •  3. 

IV.  The  Town  Meeting  Talks  Back.  Have 
Our  Cities  Grown  too    Fast? 

1.  Write    a   short    and   sparkling   essay   on    the        ^^ 
advantages   of   country    life   and  sign    it   the 
"Country   Mouse"  ;    or,    if   you   prefer,   write 

an  essay  on  "Why  Boys  Leave  the  Farm" 
and  sign   it  the  "Town   Mouse." 

2.  What  qualities  in  the  letters  here  published,       ^  1 1 
do    you    think,    led    us    to    pick    them    out? 
Which   seem    the   best   to   you  ?    Notice    how 

the  personal,  concrete  touch  and  the  ele- 
ment of  human  interest  is  prominent  in 
most  of  these  letters,  as  it  was  in  Mr. 
Crowell's  article. 

V.  The    Unveiling   of  Victoria. 

1.  Write   a  short   descriptive   sketch   of    Queen 
Victoria   based   on   the   material    in    this    ar-      '* 
tide. 

2.  Who   was    "Titania"?  ^• 

3.  Define  the  following  words :  jingo,  syco- 
phantic, thwart,  cynical,  mawkish,  wily, 
minaret. 

4.  Why    does    Dr.    Slosson    call    the    quotation        2. 
from    Lord    Beaconsfield's    letter    to     Queen 
Victoria    on    her    birthday    "skilful    trowel- 
work"  ? 

5.  What  is  Matthew  Arnold's  place  in  English 
literature?  Name  some  of  his  more  im- 
portant   works. 

6.  What  stories  by  Rudyard  Kipling  are 
based  upon  England's  policy  toward  Rus- 
sia   during   the   reign   of   Queen    Victoria?         .^ 

VI.  The  Story  of  the  Week. 

1.  Assign  the  chief  subjects  in  the  foreign 
news  of  the  week  to  different  speakers  and 
let  each  one  be  prepared  to  talk  four  min- 
utes on  his  theme. 

2.  Does   it  seem  unusual   to   you   that  so   many        2 
men    of    prominence    have    announced    their 
decision    to    "bolt"    their    regular    party    at 

the  election  this  year?  Write  a  short  article 
on  the  significance  of  this  trend  in  our 
party   politics. 

3.  Give   a   short   talk    for   a   Sunday   School   on         3. 
the    fact    that    the    famous    Centre    College 
football   team    always    prays    together   before 
going  out  on  the  field  to  play  a  game. 


The  League  of  Nations  Issue — Why  We 
Want  the  League  of  Nations.  The  Root 
of  the  IVIatter.  Cardinal  Gibbons  Favors 
League.  Senator  Reed  Bolts.  Cox 
Tours  the   East. 

.  Mr.  McCurdy  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  League  of  Nations  might  have  pre- 
vented the  Great  War.  Study  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  in  the  light  of  the  situation 
created  by  Austria's  ultimatum  to  Serbia 
in  1914  and  write  a  brief  summary  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  situation  could  have 
been  handled  to  prevent  war.  Suppose  Ger- 
many and  Austria  had  persisted  in  going 
to  war  in  spite  of  the  intervention  of  the 
League.  What  steps  would  the  League  na- 
tions have  been  obliged  to  take?  In  what 
ways  might  action  thru  the  League  have 
shortened   the   war  ? 

Point  out  common  elements  in  the  argu- 
ments for  the  League  by  Mr.  McCurdy  and 
by  Cardinal  Gibbons.  Why  did  the  Pope 
give  his  sanction  to  the  League  ? 
What  objection  does  Mr.  Root  have  to  the 
League  as  at  present  constituted?  In  what 
respects  is  he  more  favorable  to  the  League 
than  Senator  Reed  or  Senator  Johnson  ? 
Both  Senator  Harding  and  Governor  Cox 
promise  to  consult  prominent  men  and 
women  who  have  studied  the  question  be- 
fore they  announce  definitely  what  reser- 
vations must  be  made  to  the  Covenant  or 
how  the  League  is  to  be  remade  into  a  new 
"association  of  nations."  Suppose  that  you 
were  elected  President  under  such  pledges. 
Name  a  committee  of  fifteen  American 
citizens,  including  at  least  five  members  of 
the  Senate,  with  whom  you  would  consult. 
The  Cityward  Movement  of  Population 
— Have  Our  Cities  Grown  Too  Fast? 
How  the  States  Stand.  The  Town 
Meeting   Talks   Back. 

"For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
country  urban  population  is  larger  than 
rural."  What  other  important  nations  are 
mainly  urban  and  industrial?  Which  are 
still   mainly   agricultural  ? 

What  causes  have  existed  during  the  last 
ten  years  to  intensify  this  movement  to 
the  cities  in  the  United  States  ? 
What  big  towns  or  cities  in  your  state 
have  shown  marked  increases  in  popula- 
tion during  the  last  ten  years  ?  Are  you 
personally  acquainted  with  a  rural  district 
which  has  "gone  backward"? 
What  advantages  of  village  and  small  town 
life  are  pointed  out  in  the  "town  meeting" 
letters  ?  How  can  these  advantages  be  de- 
veloped and  emphasized  to  halt  the  city- 
ward   drift   of    population  ? 

,  Factory  Management  —  Lizzie  Likes 
Her   Job. 

What  kinds  of  bonus  are  granted  in  the 
Joseph  &  Feiss  factory?  What  is  the  pur- 
pose of  each  ? 

Why  does  organized  labor  generally  object 
to  "piece  rate"  as  a  basis  for  wages  pay- 
ments ?  How  are  these  objections  met  wher* 
"Lizzie"   works? 

English  History — The  Unveiling  of  Vic- 
toria. 

Why  was  British  policy  hostile  to  Russia 
during  the  nineteenth  century?  What 
caused  the  change  in  the  relations  between 
Russia  and  England  which  resulted  in  the 
"triple  entente"? 

Show  by  means  of  a  map  why  Disraeli  and 
Queen  Victoria  thought  that  Russian  ex- 
pansion in  the  Balkans  and  in  central  Asia 
endangered  the  security  of  India.  Could 
modern  Bolshevist  Russia  be  a  danger  in 
the  same  way  ? 

Why  does  a  constitutional  sovereign  like 
Queen  Victoria  take  more  interest  in  for- 
eign than  in  domestic  politics  and  inter- 
vene more  freely  with  regard  to  them  ? 
The  American  Constitution — Is  the  Con- 
stitution   Efficient? 

Why  did  the  makers  of  the  American  con- 
stitution emphasize  so  much  the  "checks 
and  balances"  of  different  departments  of 
government  on  each  other?  What  similar 
features  does  your  state  constitution  show? 
What  is  "parliamentary  government"  ? 
How  docs  it  differ  from  the  American  sys- 
tem ?  Which  form  is  followed  by  the  Latin 
American  republics  and  which  by  the  re- 
cently established  republics  of  central 
Europe  ? 

Which  of  the  remedies  suggested  to  over- 
come deadlocks  between  the  President  and 
Congress  appeals  to  you  as  the  most  prac- 
tical? Why? 
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Have  Our  Cities  Grown 
Too  Fast? 

(Contittued  from  page  ISS) 
is  raised  thru  the  hand  methoil  of  pro- 
duction. The  tractor,  the  ridiiitr  plow 
and  the  chopper  are  just  bejrinnin<r  to 
be  considered  by  the  cotton  farmer, 
while  the  cotton  picker  is  still  in  the 
process  of  invention.  While  labor  was 
plentiful  and  the  industries  held  out 
little  in  the  way  of  competition  for  it, 
the  hand  method  of  farming  could  be 
relied  upon  to  produce  enoujrh  for  all 
the  people  of  the  country  with  a  sur- 
plus for  export,  but  with  industries 
otferinfi:  from  five  to  ten  dollars  per 
day  for  ordinary  labor,  thus  drainin<r 
the  farm  of  its  best  labor  and  unduly 
increasing  the  price  of  such  as  re- 
mains, it  cannot  be  wondei'ed  at  that 
€ven  with  wheat  at  $2.50  per  bushel 
and  cotton  at  40  cents  per  pound,  the 
profits  of  the  farm  are  not  such  as  to 
bring  the  farmer  within  the  excess 
profit  taxpaying  class  of  our  people, 
nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  either  that 
the  city  consumer  of  these  products 
should  consider  the  price  he  pays  as 
unwarranted. 

If  the  agriculture  of  the  country  has 
been  slow  to  adopt  the  use  of  labor 
saving  machinery,  it  is  equally  true 
that  in  many  sections  of  the  country 
it  has  been  as  equally  slow  in  the  use 
of  improved  livestock,  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  most  modern  methods  of 
soil  preparation  and  conservation,  in 
the  utilization  of  commercial  fertilizer 
and  in  the  use  of  better  seed  and  the 
better  methods  of  cultivation,  gather- 
ing and  marketing,  all  of  which  must 
be  reckoned  with  as  prime  factors  in  a 
lower  cost  of  production. 

If  our  method  of  farming  has  been 
slow  to  move  away  from  a  primitive 
-State,  the  modernization  of  our  rural 
surroundings  has  been  equally  slow 
and  for  the  same  reason.  If  only  a 
fraction  of  a  per  cent  of  the  farm 
homes  of  the  country  are  blessed  with 
fireless  cookers,  if  less  than  20  per  cent 
of  such  homes  have  in  them  running 
water  or  artificial  lights,  if  only  a 
small  per  cent  of  the  farm  dwellings 
are  painted  or  have  within  them  any- 
thing approaching  what  might  be 
called  a  library  or  paintings  or  car- 
pets or  music,  if  a  majority  of  our 
farms  are  wanting  either  in  drainage 
or  irrigation  to  bring  the  maximum 
yields  and  if  a  majority  of  our  farm 
boys  and  girls  chafe  under  these  con- 
ditions and  vow  solemnly  at  the  first 
opportunity  to  quit  them,  we  can  al- 
ways, as  a  rule,  trace  the  condition  to 
the  same  cause,  namely:  a  lack  either 
of  sufficient  capital  or  of  adequate 
credit.  The  average  farmer  is  not  only 
sensible  but  thoughtful  of  his  family. 
He  will  not,  if  he  can  help  it,  put  in 
three  days  with  his  own  hands  if  the 
same  amount  of  work  may  be  accom- 
plished in  one  with  labor  saving  ma- 
chinery, nor  will  he  force  his  help- 
meet to  work  on  an  average  during  the 
summer  months  of  13.7  hours  per 
day  if  these  hours  might  be  reduced 
by  the   installation   of   running   water 
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or  of  modern  conveniences  in  the  kitch- 
en. If  such  a  condition  exists  it  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  not  the  money 
with  which  to  provide  these  labor  sav- 
ing devices  both  for  himself  and  for 
his  wife,  and  your  man  of  the  city  is 
vitally  interested  in  these  things  be- 
cause every  family  that  leaves  the 
farm  and  goes  to  the  city  reduces  by 
one  the  productive  forces  of  the  coun- 
try and  increases  by  one  the  consump- 
tive forces  of  the  country,  with  a  re- 
sult which  is  inevitable  always. 

The  greatest  need  of  agriculture  to- 
day is  a  larger  and  more  accessible 
credit.  This  fact  was  not  realized  until 
within  the  last  decade  when  students 
very  suddenly  awoke  to  it  and  then  be- 
gan the  agitation  for  legislation  which, 
should  recognize  this  as  a  fundamental 
fact.  The  agitation  resulting  from  this 
discovery  eventuated  finally  in  the 
passage  of  the  Farm  Loan  Act  on  July 
17,  1916,  which  undertakes  among 
other  things  to  provide  capital  for 
agricultural  purposes  at  low  rates  of 
interest  and  upon  easy  terms  of  re- 
payment. This  law  has  been  in  active 
operation  approximately  three  years 
and  within  that  time  has  loaned  to 
about  126,000  farmers  approximately 
$360,000,000  at  from  5  to  51/2  per  cent 
interest  upon  a  thirty-four  year  basis 
of  annual  or  semi-annual  repayments. 
Thru  the  system  when  it  was  temporar- 
ily halted  there  was  being  loaned  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  million  dollars  per 
month  upon  these  terms  and  while  it 
is  found  that  the  first  loans  made 
thru  the  system  were  devoted  largely 
to  the  purpose  of  liquidating  existing 
indebtedness,  it  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  later  loans 
are  being  devoted  either  to  the  pur- 
chase of  labor  saving  machinery  or 
for  the  improvement  of  the  home  or 
for  purposes  other  than  the  liquidation 
of  existing  indebtedness.  It  is  believed 
that  this  tendency  will  increase  with 
time  and  that  it  should  be  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  future  of  our 
rural  life.  It  is  as  important,  perhaps 
more  so,  that  farm  surroundings  should 
be  pleasant,  that  farm  methods  should 
be  modern,  as  that  the  farm  itself 
should  be  free  of  mortgage,  and  this  is 
especially  true  when  the  mortgage  is 
of  the  kind,  such  as  we  have  in  the 
Farm  Loan  system,  that  cannot  be 
foreclosed  so  long  as  the  mortgagor 
meets  his  interest  and  amortization 
payments  when  due.  Under  a  system 
of  this  kind  not  only  is  it  possible  for 
the  young  man  to  buy  a  farm,  but  it 
is  possible  likewise  for  him  to  improve 
it  and  its  surroundings  without  any 
thought  that  one  disastrous  crop  may 
result  in  foreclosure.  A  fanner  oper- 
ating under  such  a  system  of  credit 
can  do  the  things  already  indicated 
which  make  for  increased  profits  to 
himself  as  well  as  reduced  costs  to  the 
consumer  of  his  products. 

The  operation  of  the  Farm  Loan  Act 
id  conclusive  of  the  fact  that  the 
problem  of  long  term  credit  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  has  been  practically 
met  and  the  future  management  of 
the  system  will  concern  itself  largely 
with  matters  of  expediting  loans  and 


of  bringing  to  public  attention  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  system  offers  to 
the  farm  borrowers. 

The  inauguration  of  a  system  of 
long  term  credits  where  the  collateral 
consists  of  lands  and  insured  buildings 
was  not  so  difficult  as  will  be  the  in- 
auguration of  processes  thru  which 
farmers  will  be  enabled  to  have  access 
to  short  term  credits  to  carry  them 
thru  the  growing  as  well  as  the  mar- 
keting season  of  their  crops.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  loss  which  agriculture 
suffers,  and  this  reflects  itself  in  rural 
discontent,  resulting  in  the  diminution 
of  rural  population,  resulting  again  in 
higher  costs  of  the  necessities  of  life 
to  the  city  dweller,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  present  disorderly  method  of  crop 
marketing.  It  takes  about  nine  months 
to  grow  and  gather  any  of  the  staple 
crops  such  as  cotton,  corn  and  wheat. 
Of  course,  it  takes  longer  to  grow  live- 
stock, especially  cattle.  These  same 
crops  are  largely  marketed  during  a 
period  of  from  three  to  four  months. 
The  natural  consequence  is  a  heavy 
strain  upon  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try, its  transportation  facilities,  and 
its  immediate  consumptive  power.  The 
orderly  method  of  marketing  farm 
products  over  a  period  of  nine  months 
instead  of  three  would  of  necessity  in- 
ure largely  to  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
ducer. Such  an  orderly  system  is  im- 
possible without  an  easy  access  upon 
the  part  of  the  farmer  to  credits  ex- 
tending over  such  a  period.  Section  13 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  recognizes 
this  necessity  and  provides  that  mem- 
ber banks  may  discount  agricultural 
paper  of  a  six  months'  maturity  when 
such  paper  has  back  of  it  as  collateral 
warehouse  receipts  issued  by  accred- 
ited warehouses.  As  a  supplement  to 
the  provisions  of  Section  13,  the  Fed- 
eral Warehouse  Act  was  passed  which 
provides  for  a  system  of  licensed  ware- 
houses operating  under  Federal  regu- 
lations and  inspection  for  staple  agri- 
cultural products.  If  there  existed  in 
this  country  an  adequate  system  of 
elevators  and  warehouses  for  the 
cereals  and  cotton  and  if  the  farmers 
could  be  induced  thru  educational  cam- 
paigns to  store  their  products,  taking 
warehouse  receipts  as  collateral  with 
which  to  obtain  credits  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  the  crops,  the  problem  of 
short  term  ci'edits  wduld  be  measur- 
ably solved.  Along  with  such  a  system 
of  warehousing  would  of  necessity  go 
the  formation  of  selling  agencies  man- 
aged by  trained  business  men,  together 
with  the  formation  of  export  corpora- 
tions which  should  serve  the  purpose 
of  making  a  more  direct  contact  be- 
tween producers  and  the  ultimate  con- 
sumers of  farm  products.  The  building 
up  of  such  agencies  for  the  staple 
products  should  result  in  the  creation 
of  a  system  of  marketing  which  should 
bring  to  the  farmer  the  largest  possi- 
ble profits  and  at  the  same  time  carry 
to  the  consumer  farm  products  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

These  problems,  it  must  be  repeated, 
are  just  as  vital  to  the  man  of  the  city 
as  they  are  to  the  man  of  the  farm. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Why  We  Want  the  League 
of  Nations 

(Continued  from  piu/e  ISO) 
mitted,  not  only  ajrainst  the  people 
that  is  assailed,  but  ajrainst  the  whole 
community  of  nations.  In  this  view  it 
is  just  as  much  the  duty  of  other  na- 
tions to  prevent  the  invasion  or  spolia- 
tion of  a  weak  state  as  it  is  the  duty  of 
an  individual  citizen  to  interfere  where 
a  crime  of  violence  is  beinjr  committed. 

In  any  case  we  are  all  quite  aureed 
that  the  conduct  of  international  rela- 
tions which  made  possible  if  not  in- 
evitable the  war  of  1914  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  Some  cooperation  to  pre- 
vent future  wars  is  clearly  imperative. 
To  that  policy  of  cooperation  the 
somewhat  vague  phrase  "A  Leap:ue  of 
Nations"  has  become  attached.  We 
have  to  construct  such  machinery  as 
we  can;  we  need  the  assistance  of  all 
powers  to  make  it  as  satisfactory  as 
is  humanly  possible. 

London 


Remembering 


{Continued  fro)n  jmge  181) 
first  to  the  camp.  That  thrill,  that  en- 
thusiasm, that  lofty  notion  that  the 
country  was  greater  than  the  man, 
and  that  if  it  demanded  all  he  was 
ready  to  give  all;  give  it  because  it  was 
his  country  and  it  asked;  it  was  that 
that  made  the  American  soldier  splen- 
did, that  made  the  American  army 
magnificent.  Was  that  not  the  thing 
which  would  save  America  and  make 
her  again,  not  the  slave  of  her  own 
desires,  but  the  ser^'ant  of  the  op- 
pressed over  all  the  world? 

I  do  not  believe  in  ghosts,  but  there 
are  things  in  life  which  are  not  seen. 
And  they  came  to  me  there  beside  the 
empty  flagstaff,  to  assure  me  that  those 
echoes  had  not  wholly  died,  that  the 
spirit  that  then  made  America  great 
was  not  dead  but  sleeping.  This  camp 
and  scores  like  it  thru  the  land  had 
been  the  breeding  places  of  a  spirit 
which  we  had  laid  aside  for  the  mo- 
ment as  we  had  laid  aside  the  khaki 
that  then  we  wore,  but  which  we  had 
not  forgotten.  Here  boys  had  come 
from  great  homes  and  simple  homes, 
and  endured  hardships  and  toil  when 
a  great  cause  challenged.  Here  they 
had  sweated  and  sworn  under  hot 
summer  suns  thru  long  hours  of  drill, 
here  they  had  been  wet  and  cold  when 
the  snow  lay  heavy  on  the  camp  and 
the  north  wind  blew.  And  from  this 
place  they  had  swung  cut  in  long 
straight  ranks  fit  and  ready  for  their 
task,  while  the  sleepy  guards  saluted 
and  the  midnight  stars  looked  down. 
And  over  wide  seas  they  had  gone, 
peril  infested  seas,  to  do  the  deed 
whose  worth  only  the  years  shall  tell. 
And  so  I  turned  away  content,  and 
took  my  course  back  to  the  big  gates. 
T"he  gods  of  the  market-place  might 
hold  America  for  awhile,  but  they  could 
not  hold  it  always.  Not  a  land  for 
which  such  boys  had  died,  and  in  which 
as  veterans  they  still  lived. 

Allentown,  Pennsylvania 
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Tours  and  Cruises 


South  America 

A  Cruise— Tour 

January  29th 

70  days— $2200  up 


West  Indies 
Cruises 

23  days  under 
Tropical  skies 
$450  up 


Tours 

To  the  Orient 


California  and 
Florida  Tours 


Including  the  best  there  is  to  see  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  celebrated  trip  over  the  Andes. 
Down    the    west    coast    on    the    luxurious    Pacific 

Line  steamer,  "Ebro" up  the  East  coast  via  the 

Lamport  &  Holt  Line.  Seventy  days  of  pleasure 
on  land  and  sea.  An  extended  program  of  sight- 
seeing in  all  the  principal  cities  of  South 
America. 

January  15th,  S.  5.  "Ulua";  February  19th,  S.  S. 
"Toloa,"  of  the  Great  White  Fleet.  These  new 
steamers,  built  for  cruising  in  the  tropics,  offer 
the  comforts  of  an  ocean  liner.  Visiting  Havana, 
Santiago,  Port  Antonio,  Kingston,  Cristobal, 
Panama  Canal,  Port  Limon,  San  Jose  and 
Havana. 

Honolulu,  Japan,  Manchuria,  North  and  South 
China  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Sailing  from 
Vancouver  January  13;  from  San  Francisco  Jan- 
uary 24,  February  5  and  20,  March  16,  April  2 
and  30,  May  28  and  June  25;  from  Seattle 
March  I  I .  Small  parties  under  personal  escort. 
Write  for  details. 

Conducted  tours  leaving  each  week  from  the 
middle  of  January  throughout  the  winter  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Florida.  Stopover  privilege  enabling 
individuals  to  return  independently  or  with  a 
later  tour.      Write  for  details. 


American  Express  Company 


65  Broadway 


New  York 


INTERNATIONAL  BANKING. SHIPPING. TRAVEL  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE 


T^- 


EUROPE   1921 

Parties    enrolling    now.      Moderate    prices.      Most 
interesting  routes.      Great  success   1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^"  ^ol^^^^'^ls^:'''' 


Inventions  Wanted.   Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.       Adam  Fisher    Mfg.   Co.    Dept.   128 
St.    Louis,    Mo. 


The  Ideal  Winter  Resort 

PRINCESS  HOTEL 

BERMUDA 

HOWE   &   TWOROGER,    Managers, 
Directly   on   the   Harbor.  Accommodates   400. 

Open    Dec.    6    to    May    1.      Reached   by    steamers 
of   Furness   Bermuda   Line,   Whitehall   St.,   N.    Y. 


1865 


1920 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  CENTURY 

C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 

Importers   and    Manufacturers    of 

STRICTLY  RELIABLE 


FURS 


Coats,  Wraps,  Scarfs   and  Muffs 

In  All  the 

Fashionable  Furs 

126  West  42nd  Street 
]      NEW  YORK     I 
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The  mark  of  a  book  written  to  meet  a  need 


What  Is  the  Christian  View  of  Work 
and  Wealth? 

A   "Problem  Discussion"  series  book. 

As  in  the  other  books  of  this  series,  each 
chapter  in  the  present  volume  presents  a 
series  of  questions  followed  by  up-to-date 
material  representing  various  viewpoints, 
given  without  comment.  The  concluding 
devotional  section  will  help  to  keep  discus- 
sion on  the  highest  possible  plane.       Paper,  85c. 

The    Church    and    Industrial    Recon- 
struction 

Prepared  under  the  direction  of  "The  Com- 
mittee on  the  War  and  the  Religious  Outlook." 

No  problem  which  the  Church  faces  today 
is  more  challenging  than  its  relation  to  mod- 
ern industry.  The  book  takes  its  point  of  de- 
parture definitely  from  the  Christian  religion 
and  undertakes  to  discover  what  would  be 
demanded  by  its  thorough-going  application  to 
the  industrial  problems  of  today.    Cloth,  $2.00. 

Community   Programs   for    Cooperat- 
ing   Churches 

ROY   B.    GUILD,    Editor. 

The  reports  of  nine  Commissions  which 
met  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  1  to  3,  1920,  to 
deliberate  upon  a  working  program  of  cooper- 
ative effort  among  the  churches.    Cloth,  $1.90. 

The  Christian  Adventure 

A.   HERBERT   GRAY. 

Shows  that  Christianity  "embodies  the  one 
summons  to  men  and  women  that  is  adequate 
to  their  humanity,  and  offers  the  one  hope 
of   solving  the  problems  of   civilization. 

Paper   boards,   $1.25. 

At  your  bookstore,  or  from  its 

ASSOCIATION    PRESS 

347  Madison  Avenue,    New  York 


TRAVEL   IN    EUROPE 

ART,  LITERATURE 
HISTORY,  FRENCH 
SPANISH,  ITALIAN 


Superb  routes 
Splendid  leaders 
Satisfactory  prices 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
65-E  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Msms. 

You  can   be  quickly  cured,   if  yoa 


/i 

m  Send  10  cents  coin  or  stamps  for  70- page  book  on  Stam. 

g  mering  and  Stuttering,  "Its  Caote  and  Cnre."  1 1  tells  how  I 

wf  cured  myself  after  stammering  for  20  years. 

^  Benjamin  N.  Bogue,    4160  Bogoe  Building,  Indianapolis 


^STAMMER 
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Higher  E^ducation 


HOME 


courses  in  English,  Spanish, 
Mathematics.  Chemistry,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  Business  and  in 

33  other  subjects  cire  given  by  cor- 
respondence.   Begin  any  time. 

2II)p  Unmerailg  of  OHjirago 

•^gth  Year  Division    6,    ChicaRO,  111.  | 


|?9th 


>£  A  BANKER 

i  Prepare  by  mall  In  spare  time  for  this  attractive  profes- 
I  Bion  in  which  there  are  great  opportunities,  .rend  at  once 
'for  free  boolt,    "How   to  Become  a  Banker. 


^^^  •■"•■   ""         EbGARG.  ALCORS .PresidHi't. 
American  School  of  Banking,   23  McLene  BIdg.,  Columbus,  O. 

C  Af  irCl*«iriVI»  T^arn  S3,.oOO  to  $10,000  a 
9.»lji:i^lVAi:ji^.  y^,aj._       L'ity     or     Traveling. 

Experience  unnecessary.  Quickly  qualify  tliroutrli 
.our  amazing  System.  Free  Kmplo.vmont  Service 
to  Members.  Send  for  Salesmanship  book,  list  of 
lines  and  full  pnrticnbirs.  Nat.  Salesmen's  Tr. 
Ass'n,  Dept.   160S.     Chicago,   111. 


Thousands  Cured. 
Learn  how  to  cure  yourself  at  home.  By  the 
Keuchtinger  system  you  can  easily  secure  control 
of  the  Vital  Vocal  Sluscle  and  obtain  results  at 
(iMce.  Your  complele  success  guaranteed  by  cash 
bond.  Explanatory  book  by  great  Voice  Master — ■ 
free. 

Perfect  Voice  Institute,   Studio  9488 
1922   Sunnyside   Ave..  Chicago,  111. 
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The  Town  Meeting  Talks  Back 

(Continued  from  page  185) 

lege  of  "having  permission  to  die  without 
being  noticed  by  my  neighbors,"  rather 
than  in  my  small  town  home  surrounded 
by   these  dreadful  neighbors? 

Mrs.  Ja.mes  R.  Pomerot 

Stuart,  Florida 

La'  now  Mr.  Crowell  1  How  you  do  1am- 
ba.ste  us  millions  o'  "just  folk''  for  not  livin' 
in  New  York.  It  just  made  me  think  o' 
last  fall  when  I  was  down  with  the  flu'. 
What  would  I  a'  done  in  a  city,  with  no 
Miz  Simpson  to  run  across  to  take  keer 
o'  me  and  no  Miz  Hughes  to  send  over 
rich  chicken  broth  and  milk  toast,  to  say 
nothin'  o'  Jack  Martin  a  robbin'  his  ever 
bearin'  patch,  to  fetch  me  a  dish  o'  straw- 
berries. Yes,  maybe  us  small  town  folks 
does  take  a  lot  o'  frin'ly  interust  in  one 
another,  tho  it  may  seem  to  you  like  pryin' 
into  folks'  business.  Anyhow,  nobody  ever 
starves  or  freezes  to  death — we  don't  let 
'em.  WiLLA   Harbert    Chatt 

Tekamah,  Xebraska 

Most  of  our  correspondents  resent 
the  implication  that  ethical  standards 
in  business  and  social  life  are  lower  in 
the  country  districts  than  in  the  city: 

The  villages  in  which  I  have  lived  al- 
ways reminded  me  of  a  large  half-grown 
family.  There  are  the  same  petty  quarrels 
and  fusses,  the  same  jealousy  and  nipping 
selfishness,  the  same  '"nosiness."  Y'et  there 
is  also  the  bonds  of  brotherhood,  the  mu- 
tual helpfulness,  the  kind  sympathy.  The 
former  elements  are  upon  the  surface  of 
village  life,  the  latter  lie  deep  and  are 
therefore  unnoticed  by  the  casual  observer. 
And  as  for  the  "shrewd  skinflint  whose 
piety  is  part  of  his  stock  in  trade"  he  does 
not  exist  outside  the  active  mind  of  Mr. 
Crowell  and  sundry  other  gentlemen  who 
sometimes  get  their  absurd  scenarios  ac- 
cepted  by   motion  picture  concerns. 

If  Mr.  Crowell  knew  his  psychology  bet- 
ter he  would  know  why  cities  cheer  and 
throw  their  hats  away.  Villages  may  be 
moved  just  as  deeply  but  their  nerves  are 
steadier.  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  Duluth. 
Minnesota,  afford  evidences  of  what  hap- 
pens when  Mr.  Cityman's  hat-throwing 
in-oclivities  get  started  in  another  direction. 
As  for  the  "game"  which  the  bankers  and 
brokers  play  by  juggling  foodstuffs  and 
other  vital  necessities,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  some  of  us  hicks  out  in  the  long 
grass  think  of  them  as  equipped  with  horns, 
hoofs   and   si)earhead   tails? 

Eli  11  u  Mead 

Jcffcrs,  Minnesota 

Some  readers,  especially  in  the  East- 
ern states,  regard  Mr.  Crowell's  Texas 
experience  as  insufficient  to  permit  of 
broad  generalizations  as  to  country  life 
in  the  nation  at  large: 

The  charm  of  Mr.  Crowell's  article  on 
villages  lies  in  its  trait  of  youth  which  is 
a  characteristic  also  of  towns  in  newly  de- 
veloped states  like  Texas.  It  is  natural  that 
towns  of  the  older  East  have  acquired  the 
beauties  of  maturity.  Youth  and  maturity 
— both  have  their  attractions,  but  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  same  unit. 

James   Ritchie 

Pores  Knob,  North  Carolina 

The  village  people  are  not  money  mad 
and  thoy  want  success  and  they  have  it. 
They  have  all  kinds  of  societies  and  clubs 
for  improvement,  namelj-  the  Business 
Men's  Club,  the  Young  Men's  Reading 
Rooms.  Civics  Clubs,  Women's  Equality 
and  Political  Club.  IMorning  Musicales. 
Library   Associations   conducting    traveling 
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\Y7E  are  members  of  the  F.  T.  D.,  an 
»  »  association  of  florists  ( 1  200  strong) 
which  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  have 
flowers  delivered  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  or  Canada  within  two  or  three 
hours     after     your     order     is     received. 

DARDS 

FLORIST 
341   Madison  Avenue,   NEW  YORK 

Established    1874 
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SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

ILLUSTRATED 

By  WINFIELD  SCOTT  HALL.  M.D..Pb.D. 
SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 
What  every  young  man  and 

Every  young  womao  should  know 
What  every  young  husband  and 

Every  young  wife  should  know 
What  every  parent  should  know 
Cloth  binding— 320  pages — many  illostrations 
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Eat 

Dr.Yoiiis 
Health 
Biscuit 


t/ie  Natural 
treat  merit 
constipation 


Two  to  six  biscuits  a  day 
will  help  keep  the  bowels 
regular.  Very     palatable. 

Especially  desirable  for 
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By  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON,  Ph.D. 
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Associate   in   the   School   of  Jour- 
nalism,  Columbia  University 

This  address,  which  was 
given  before  the  History  Sec- 
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form  and  will  be  furnished 
free  to  teachers. — Write  to  The 
Independent,  311  Sixth  Ave- 
nue. New  York. 
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libraries  and  circulating  libraries  provided 
by  the  state.  Societies  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Poor,  and  last  but  not  least  missionary 
classes  to  teach  the  young  the  need  and 
the  reason  for  saving  jiennies  to  educate 
the  morally  depraved  in  the  shuns  of  New 
York  and  other  large  cities  that  tind  the 
task  of  c<.>ntrol  and  reform  beyond  their 
scope   and   their   ability. 

LULA    E.     BOWKER 

Bedford  Jlills,  yew  York 

Crowell  evidently  knows  Texas.  We  ac- 
cept bis  description  of  Texas  village's.  Wo 
have  been  bored  before  by  di-awn  out  ac- 
ctiuuts  of  the  wild  and  woolly  West  and 
Texas. 

But  when  be  paints  a  New  York  or 
New  England  village  we  protest.  He  looks 
thru  Texas  eyes  and  sees  what  he  has 
eyes  to  see.  GEORt;E  T-.  Ci,eason 

Topsfield,  Massachusetts 

But  there  are  western  villages  also 
which  do  not  accept  Mr.  Crowell's  de- 
scription as  having  any  application  to 
themselves : 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Crowell's  inter- 
esting but  cynical  article  in  last  week'.s  In- 
dependent might  have  come  from  a  n^an  who 
has  no  real  aaiuaintance  with  the  cheer- 
ful home  life,  and  kindly  neighborliness, 
and  the  wholesome  pleasures  of  the  West- 
ern villagers.  He  seems  not  to  have  ob- 
served the  owned-and-paid-for  homes,  the 
family  car  in  the  garage,  the  independent 
businesses,  the  pleasant  flower  gardens, 
the  little  fruit  orchards,  the  home-grown 
vegetables,  the  strawberry  bed,  the  good 
cream,  fresh  eggs  and  fried  chicken ;  he 
has  not  seen  the  children  rolling  on  the 
lawn,  or  heard  the  shouts  of  the  school- 
boys from  the  baseball  field.     .     .     . 

W.  C.  Palmer 

Jeirell.  Kansas 

Even  the  hardships  and  limitations 
of  village  life  may  be  blessings  in  dis- 
guise by  making  for  a  sturdier  man- 
hood: 

The  villager,  lacking  a  variety  of  amuse- 
ments, turns  to  i)ondering  and  discussing 
the  issues  of  life  and  of  the  day  and  thus 
forms  definite  opinions.  The  city  dweller, 
in  his  rush  thru  life,  little  heeds  anything, 
usually  taking  his  opinions  ready  made 
from  the  ubiquitous  newspaper.  His  mode 
of  life  breeds  a  false  content.  But  the 
village  is  wanting  in  so  many  things  that 
the  villager  early  realizes  that  the  world 
is  big  and  holds  many  things  not  to  be 
found  in  his  village ;  hence  he  goes  out, 
like  Ulysses,  "to  strive,  to  seek,  to  find 
but  not  to  yield."  Tho  often  he  does  yield 
to  the  humdrum  of  city  life. 

R.  A.  D.  MoETOX 

El  Paso,  Texas 

Mr.  Crowell  is  reminded  that  the 
great  men  of  the  cities  come  from  the 
country : 

No  finer  thing  can  be  said  for  the  vil- 
lage than  that  people  who  strive  "to  reach 
a  goal"  are  drawn  to  the  city,  for  the  men 
of  vision  and  character  and  power  who 
make  our  splendid  cities  nearly  all  are  pro- 
duced   by    our    villages. 

O.  E.  Tell 

Parker,  South  Dakota 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  "country 
cousins"  who  have  contributed  their 
answers  to  Mr.  Crowell  and  we  think 
that  the  letters  themselves  are  as  good 
a  testimonial  to  the  intellectual  bene- 
fits of  country  life  as  any  of  the  ar- 
guments contained  in  them.  But  maybe 
Mr.  Crowell's  own  wit  and  wisdom 
owes  more  than  he  suspects  to  the 
Texas  village  that  bored  him  so. 
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The  Meat  Supply 
Continues  Undisturbed 


Day  after  day,  week  in,  week 
out,  the  flow  of  meat  goes  steadi- 
ly on  from  those  who  raise  live 
animals  on  the  land  to  those 
everywhere  who  need  the  food. 

At  a  score  and  more  of  packing 
plants,  scattered  at  strategic 
points,  Swift  &  Company  is  a 
factor  in  providing  a  constant, 
open  cash  outlet  to  live  stock 
raisers. 

Ceaselessly,  we  turn  live  ani- 
mals into  clean,  wholesome, 
appetizing  meat  and  valuable 
by-products.  Night  and  day 
our  refrigerator  cars  go  up 
and  down  the  land,  delivering 
this  meat  in  perfect  condition 
wherever  it  is  needed. 

The  public  suffers  very  little 
from  car  shortages  in  the  meat 
industry.  We  see  to  it  that 
the  meat  gets  through  to  you, 
in  spite  of  obstacles  and  diffi- 
culties. Last  spring,  for  in- 
stance, during  the  railroad  tie- 
up,  when  our  refrigerator  cars 
could   not  get  into    some    big 


eastern  cities,  we  hauled  hun- 
dreds of  truck-loads  from  miles 
outside,  working  day  and 
night,  and  kept  our  distributing 
houses  supplied. 

Our  plants  do  not  close  down, 
leaving  people  clamoring  for 
meats.  No  live  animals  go  to 
waste  in  the  fields  where  they 
are  raised,  as  fruits  and  vege- 
tables often  do.  The  scope  and 
completeness  of  our  organi- 
zation and  our  direct  market- 
ing system,  prevent  such  a  loss 
of  life's  necessities. 

This  uninterrupted  service  is 
performed  by  Swift  &  Company 
at  the  least  possible  expense  to 
you.  Competition  takes  care 
of  that,  compelling  efficiency, 
cutting  down  costs,  holding 
down  profits.  During  1919,  for 
instance.  Swift  &  Company's 
profits  from  all  sources  aver- 
aged only  a  fraction  of  a  cent 
a  pound,  amounting  to  less 
than  a  nickel  a  week  in  the 
meat  bill  of  the  average  family. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 
A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  35,000  shareholders 
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IheHn^eoenbent 


Pebbles 

No,  Ichabod,  if  a  man  prof,  married  a 
lady  prof,  you  would  not  call  their  chil- 
dren prophets. — Sun  Dial. 

She — Have  you  made  up  your  mind  to 
stay  in? 

Her — No,  I've  made  up  my  face  to  go 
out. — Juggler. 

Millie — How  did  Mr.  Bonds  get  his  eld- 
est daughter  off  his  hands? 

Clarence — By  putting  the  man  she  mar- 
ried on  his  feet. — London  Opinion. 

The  Girl — Tou  make  me  think  of  Venus 
de  Milo. 

The  Boy — But  I  have  arms. 

The  Girl — Oh,  have  you? — Too  Doo. 

Sympathetic  One — Yes,  in  a  battle  of 
tongues,  your  wife  can  always  hold  her 
own. 

Well.  then,  why  doesn't  she? — Purple 
Cow. 

Noah — Was  Foolish  in  the  university 
follies  ? 

Zark — Yes,  he  had  a  leading  part. 

Noah— Oh  !  What  did  he  do  ? 

Zark — He  was  an  usher. — yebraska 
Aicgtcan. 

First — When  the  judge  ruled  that  Jones 
had  to  pav  alimony,  how  did  he'  feel  about 
it? 

Second — Chagrined. 

First — How  did  his  wife  feel  about  it? 

Second — She  grinned. — Sun  Dodger. 

An  untraveled  countryman  once  treated 
himself  to  a  trip  to  London.  There  for  the 
'  first  time  in  his  life  he  saw  a  schoolgirl 
go  thru  her  gymnastic  exercizes  for  the 
amusement  of  the  little  ones  with  whom 
she   was  playing. 

After  gazing  at  her  with  looks  of  inter- 
est and  compassion  for  some  time,  he  asked 
a  boy  nearby  if  she  had  fits. 

"No,"  replied  the  boy ;  "them's  gymnas- 
tics." 

"Ah  I  how  sad  I"  said  the  man.  "How 
long's  she  had  'em?" — Tit-Bits. 

Opening  Nights 

Hitchy  Koo—1920.  A  Raymond  Hitch- 
cock phantasmagoria  of  tunes  and  cos- 
tumes. Veritable  side-splitting  inanity. 
(New  Amsterdam  Theater.) 

Bai.  This  charming  sub-debutante  is 
familiar  to  us  from  the  novel  of  Mary 
Roberts  Rinehart  and  Helen  Hayes  por- 
trays her  well  upon  the  stage.  A  study  of 
the  psychology  of  adolescence,  not  appre- 
ciated by  girls  of  sixteen,  but  enjoyed  by 
their  elders.    (Park  Theater.) 

The  Skin  Game,  by  John  Galsworthy, 
shows  the  English  playwright  at  his  tragic 
best.  The  rivalry  between  an  old  English 
county  family  and  a  self-made  manufac- 
turer deepens  in  bitterness  until  honorable 
men  and  women  on  both  sides  are  horri- 
fied to  realize  the  depths  to  which  the  con- 
test has  sunk.  In  showing  how  easily 
righteous  indignation  may  degenerate  into 
EQalicious  hate  Mr.  Galsworthy  perhaps 
implies  a  warning  to  nations  as  well  as 
individuals,  but,  if  so,  he  leaves  the  moral 
to  the  audience.    (Bijou  Theater.) 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

Wai.teu  Camp — What  means  all  this 
secret  practice? 

Mks.  ^'INc•ENT  A.STOR — I  do  not  think 
clothes  take  much  time 

Mrs.  Calvin  CooLrooE — We  have  two 
boys  who  are  not  spoiled. 

ISIahy  Pickpord  Fairhanks — I  always 
like   men   who  use   perfume. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Synoit — I  once  put  a  wed- 
ding ring  on  a  lady's  thumb. 

Novelist  Jane  Burr — I  believe  in  love, 
but  it  only  lasts  eight  years. 

Senator  Hardinc! — Don't  be  distressed 
about  the  so-called  Senate  oligarchy. 

President  Arthur  T.  Hadley — The 
hard  road  is  the  only  one  worth  taking. 

WooDROW  Wilson — The  country  cannot 
afl'ord   to   have   a   coward   for   President. 

Amy  Lowell— Mr.  Louis  Untermeyer 
is  the  most  versatile  writer  in  America. 

J.  B.  CiiANirLL — Harding's  hands  are 
crimson  with  the  blood  of  a  suffering 
world. 

Isarel  M.  Roth — Now  York  girls  are 
never  bashful  about  meeting  themselves  in 
a  mirror. 

Roy  K.  Moulton — I  have  much  difficul- 
ty in  saving  enough  of  my  salary  to  pay 
my  income  tax. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil,  M.P. — In  my  judg- 
ment state  management  is  the  principal 
evil  of  nationalization. 

Leon  Bourgeois — The  obligation  of 
settling  international  conflicts  by  peace- 
ful means  is  the  first  law  of  mankind. 

James  H.  Williams — The  paper  that 
stands  pat  and  gobbles  the  most  lies  with- 
out squirming  gets  the  corporation  adver- 
tising. 

Governor  Cox — In  many  respects  Lin- 
coln was  the  strongest,  the  saddest,  and' 
the  sweetest  character  in  all  history  next 
to  Christ  himself. 

f]D.  Howe — When  I  was  a  boy  parent* 
found  much  fault  with  Beadle's  dim* 
novels.  They  were  harmless  compared  with 
the  present  moving  picture  plays. 

Elinor  Glynn— As  for  the  ballet 
scene  on  the  staircase,  it  is  at  once  the 
most  daring  and  yet  the  most  refined  orgy 
I  have  ever  witnessed  on  the  stage. 

Novelist  Bertha  Ruck — I  have  seen, 
hands  of  American  men  on  which  diamond 
rings  glistened  but  on  which  the  finger 
nails  were  edged  with  grimy  black. 

Prince  Puraciiartra  of  Siam — The 
New  York  woman  who  rides  every  day  in 
the  subway  is  as  brave  as  a  lioness  and 
as  daring  as  a  Red  Cross  nurse  working 
under  shell  fire. 

Anne  Rittenhousb — One  feels  likfr 
getting  up  and  giving  a  rousing  cheer  for 
the  very  persistent  individuals  here  and 
in  Paris  who  have  been  so  stedfastly  try- 
ing to  get  grey  into  the  limelight  of  fashion. 

George  Burton  Hotchkiss — Consider 
these  pairs :  Damon  and  Pythias,  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  Stratford  and  Shakespeare, 
Oyster  Bay  and  Roosevelt,  Boston  and 
beans,  thanksgiving  and  turkey,  corn  beef 
and   cabbage,  skittles  and  beer. 
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/^"^HILDREN  and  grandchildren  there  to  enjoy  a  good 
^^  old  fashioned  feast  which  grandmother  always 
knows  just  how  to  prepare — turkey,  cranberry  sauce, 
mince  pie — delicious  symbols  of  what  Thanksgiving 
stands  for  in  the  traditions  of  history  and  happy  home 
life.  And  Silver — useful,  everlasting  Silver — to  complete 
the  congenial  picture  of  family  warmth  and  companion- 
ship— to  serve  as  a  stimulating  background  to  the 
enchanting  spirit  of  family  reunion — to  enhance  by  its 
lustrous  beauty,  as  silver  always  does,  the  enduring 
loveliness  of  any  environment  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
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What  British  Labor  Wants 

By  The  Rt.  Hon.  J.  H.  Thomas,  M.  P. 

The  head  of  the  British  Federation  of  Railwaymen  begins  here  a  series  of  three  articles  written  to 
explain  to  the  American  people  the  significance  of  the  present  strike  in  England  and  the  ultimate 
aim  of  the  Triple  Alliance  which  "makes  possible  a  national  strike  by  which  the  whole  life  of  the 
country  could  be  brought  to  a  standstill."  Mr.  Thomas  is  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  Labor 
Movement  in  Great  Britain  and  he  is  a  Labor  Party  member  of  the  British  Parliament 


THERE  is  a  great  tend- 
ency in  different  coun- 
tries to  attempt  to 
demonstrate  that  the 
labor  troubles  of  their  neigh- 
bors are  vastly  different  to 
their  own;  that  they  arise 
from  different  causes  and  are 
actuated  by  different  objects 
and  tend  generally  toward 
radically  different  ends.  Each 
country  would  seem,  indeed, 
to  endeavor  to  make  capital 
out  of  its  neighbors'  internal 
disputes  with  the  result  that 
its  people  are  liable  to  gain  a 
very  hazy  and  erroneous 
knowledge  of  the  progress 
made  and  the  position  held  by 
their  fellow  workers  in  other 
lands. 

Prior  to  twenty  years  ago 
British  labor  was  contented  in  its  efforts  to  ameliorate 
its  lot  by  lobbying  the  House  of  Commons — a  procedure 
which  was  attended  by  varying  results.  Then  it  decided 
to  run  its  own  show  and  today  it  forms  the  second 
party  in  the  state;  moreover,  everyone  is  becoming 
reconciled  to  the  formation  of  a  labor  government  as 
the  next  party  in  power.  Incidentally,  people  in 
America  may  be  surprized  to  know  that  folk  in  Eng- 
land are  not  nearly  so  disturbed  at  the  prospect  of 
being  governed  by  a  labor  cabinet  as  are  people  abroad. 
The  British  trade  union  movement  is  both  indu.strial 
and  political  and  altho  both  sides  of  the  movement 
work  together,  they  are  both  independent.  The  move- 
ment is  composed  of  six  and  a  half  million  organized 
men  and  women. 

There  is  also  a  cooperative  movement  in  this  country 
of  three  and  a  half  million  men  and  women.  In  its 
earlier  days  the  men  and  women  who  made  up  its  mem- 
bership were  contented  just  to  purchase  goods  at  the 
cheaper  cooperative  price,  but  the  movement  is  now  a 
huge  concern  with  a  revenue  of  about  five  hundred 
million  dollars  per  annum.  This  movement  is  definitely 
allied  to  labor. 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  position  of  labor  in 


England  today  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  the  various  stages 
of  its  development,  the  social 
conditions  out  of  which  it 
grew  and  the  legislation 
which,  like  milestones,  has 
marked  its  progress. 

The  beginnings  of  trade 
unionism  in  England  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  early  days 
of  the  eighteenth  century 
when,  on  the  one  hand,  em- 
ployers of  labor  were  making 
an  ever  increasing  number  of 
petitions  to  Parliament  com- 
plaining of  the  existence  of 
combinations  of  workmen, 
and  the  workers,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  petitioning 
against  the  employers'  cruel 
habit  of  beating  down  wages. 
Parliament,  after  a  good 
deal  of  wavering  over  the  matter,  at  last  came  down 
on  the  employers'  side  of  the  fence  and  the  workers, 
discovering  the  uselessness  of  making  petitions  to  Par- 
liament, found  it  more  and  more  necessary  to  resort  to 
strikes  which,  in  themselves  acts  of  desperation,  were 
often  accompanied  by  the  still  more  desperate  act  of 
violence.  The  strikes  frequently  culminated  in  riots, 
and  machine  breaking,  and  if  evidence  be  necessary  to 
show  how  little  the  capitalist  class  were  able  or  will- 
ing to  read  the  true  cause  of  the  troubles  it  is  to  be 
found  in  a  declaration  made  by  Lancashire  magistrates 
to  the  effect  that  "the  sole  cause  of  the  riots  was  the 
new  machines  employed  in  cotton  manufacture." 

In  1824  a  law  forbidding  the  combination  of  workers 
was  repealed,  but  the  employers  found  it  easy  to  cir- 
cumvent any  benefits  which  this  greater  freedom  might 
bring.  Furthermore,  so  prosperous  had  grown  the 
manufacturers,  and  so  plentiful  had  become  the  stocks 
which  the  workers  had  been  able  to  produce  with  the 
aid  of  the  new  machines,  that  industry  came  almost  to 
a  standstill  and  all  efforts  to  stem  the  general  fall  of 
wages,  low  enough  in  all  conscience  already,  proved 
entirely  ineffectual. 

The  condition   of  the  lives  of  the  workers  at  this 
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period  was  appalling  and  the  power  of  the  employers, 
despite  the  repeal  of  the  combination  laws,  was, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  today,  altogether  incredible. 

Piece  workers  and  day  workers  were  so  continually 
subjected  to  reduced  prices  and  wages  that  they  were 
never  certain  how  much  or  how  little  they  would  re- 
ceive at  the  end  of  each  week,  and  George  Jacob  Hol- 
yoake,  that  ardent  advocate  of  cooperation  and  social 
reform,  has  recorded  how  a  Birmingham  mill  owner 
was  one  day  astounded  by  the  appearance  of  a  new 
"hand"  who  turned  up  at  his  work  in  a  well-fitting  and 
handsome  suit  of  clothes.  This  employer  at  once  con- 
cluded that  he  had  offered  the  man  too  high  a  wage 
and  forthwith  proposed  that  it  should  be  reduced!  And 
there  was  nothing  remarkable  about  such  a  thing  in 
those  days.  If  a  workman,  by  some  miraculous  means, 
succeeded  in  saving  a  little  money,  he  was  very  much 
lacking  in  wisdom  if  he  allowed  it  to  become  known; 
if  he  could  afford  to  dress  in  clean  and  decent  clothes, 
he  was  afraid  to  do  so  lest  his  wages  should  be  reduced. 


In  these  early  days  of  the  trade  union  movement 
capital  held  unrestrained  sway  and  as  a  result  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  was  reduced  to  a  terrible 
position;  not  only  were  wages  bad  and  housing  condi- 
tions worse,  but  the  women  and  children  of  the  indus- 
trial centers  were  living  in  a  state  as  bad  as  any  suf- 
fered by  slaves  in  the  whole  of  recorded  history.  The 
wages  of  the  men  folk  reduced  to  the  lowest  con- 
ceivable rate,  it  became  essential  that  if  a  spark  of  life 
was  to  be  kept  in  the  workers'  homes  the  women  and 
children  would  have  to  share  the  burden  of  factory  and 
coal  mine  life.  It  is  recorded  by  the  historians  of  the 
time  that  children  of  both  sexes  worked  together  in  the 
mines,  often  for  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  that  women 
were  employed  underground,  even  while  pregnant,  and 
that  they  were  back  at  work  within  a  week  of  their 
children's  birth.  In  some  places  women  stood  knee-deep 
in  water  thruout  the  day  and  women  and  children  six 
years  of  age  were  employed  drawing  coal  along  the 
passages  of  the  mines,  crawling  [Continued  on  page  250 


A  Penitential  Office 

By  Marguerite  Wilkinson 

Life  Calls  Out  to  the  American  People  and  They  Answer 


You,  ivho  have  been  called  to  be  a  great  people, 
By  the  years  I  have  given  you,  tell  me  your  dreams! 

Our  dreams  are  like  fireflies  flashing  in  darkness 

Where  thieves  work  cunningly  and  none  can  see; 

Our  dreams  are  brush-fires  fading  in  the  autumn 

That  warm  no  poor  man  starving  silently; 

Our   dreams   are  wild  lightning,   shaken   out   of 
Heaven, 

To  show  mad  murder  in  the  storm  running  free. 
By   the  years  I   have   given   you,   these   are  your 

dreams! 
But  ivhat  are  the  dreams  of  a  great  people? 

They  are  full  of  glory  as  the  towers  of  Manhat- 
tan 

Shining  thru  the  nights — 

They  are  full  of  warmth  as  the  sun  upon  the 
prairie 

Quickening  the  earth — 

They  are  full  of  wonder,  stilling  the  spirit, 

Like  the  Northern  Lights — 
You  have  known  the  dreams  of  a  great  people, 
By  the  years  I  have  given  you,  tell  me  your  words! 

Our  words  are  small  coins,  discolored  and  bent. 

Or  counterfeits ;  the  truth  they  seldom  buy ; 

Our  words  are  keys  that  are  broken  or  lost — 

Few  know  the  doors  they  would  unlock,  and  why ; 

Our  words  are  weapons  in  the  hands  of  fools 

Or  madmen  who  wound  us,  leaving  us  to  die. 


By   the   years  I  have   given  you,   these   are  your 

ivords! 
But  lohat  are  the  ivords  of  a  great  people? 

Their  words  are  swords  in  the  hands  of  heroes 

Fighting  a  shame — 

They  are  good  tools  in  the  hands  of  builders. 

Building  tomorrow — 

They  are  ploughs   and  harrows  that  will   make 
fertile 

The  world  that  they  reclaim — 
You  have  known  the  words  of  a  great  people. 
By  the  years  I  have  given  you,  tell  me  your  deeds! 

Too  many  bodies  burned  and  bent  and  broken, 

Gross    bellies,   sagging   mouths,    dim    eyes,    foul 
hands; 

Too   many   minds    grown    sick   that    quake    and 
tremble 

When  they  must  learn  what  nobody  understands ; 

Too  many  spirits  desperate  and  doubtful — 

Those  who   should  lead   do  what  the   day  com- 
mands. 

By  the   years  I  have   given  you,   these  are   your 
deeds! 

But  ivhat  are  the  deeds  of  a  great  people? 

Bodies  strong  and  clean  as  the  trees  of  the  forest. 
Eyes  full  of  light- 
Minds  quick  and  keen  as  winds  upon  the  ocean. 
Blowing  where  they  will — 
Spirits  triumphant  leading  all  the  rest 
To  love  or  fight — 


You  have  known  the  deeds  of  a  great  people! 

By  the  years  I  have  given  you,  what  will  you  do? 
We  must  have  the  dreams  of  a  great  people. 
We  must  have  the  words  of  a  great  people, 
We  must  have  the  deeds  of  a  great  people, — • 
From  our  sins  we  must  go  free! 

By  the  years  I  have  given  you,  so  let  it  he! 


The  hall  of  tlie  main  temple  measures  over   10.000  square  feet.    The  worshippers  kneel  on  separate  mats  with  their  hands 

claspetl.  the  index  fingers  stretchetl  out  and  touchinn,  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand  closed  under,  and  the  big  finger  of 

the  left  hand  over  the  big  finger  of  the  right,  while  a  chapter  from  the  sacred  book,  O  Fude  Saki,  is  read  to  them 

The  Birth  of  a  New  Rehgion 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 

SUCH  times  as  these  are  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  new  forms  of  faith  and  we  may  expect  the 
coming  century  to  show  many  strange  develop- 
ments of  the  religious  impulse.  Asia,  whence  all 
the  great  religions  have  sprung,  will  probably  prove 
still  the  most  fertile  soil,  so  it  is  not  surprizing  to  hear 
of  the  rise  of  a  new  religion  in  Japan  that  is  since  the 
war  gaining  ground  rapidly  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Government  to  suppress  it.  It  is  called  Omoto-Kyo, 
which  may  be  translated  as  the  Religion  of  the  Great 
Foundation  or  the  Fundamental  Faith.  Like  many  other 
religious  movements,  old  and  new,  it  owed  its  origin 
to  a  woman. 

In  the  village  of  Ayabe,  fifty  miles  from  Kyoto,  in  the 
province  of  Tamba,  there  lived  a  poor  ragpicker  called 
0  Nao  Baasan,  or  Old  Woman  Nao.  She  was  the 
widow  of  a  drunken  carpenter  named  Masagoro  De- 
buchi,  who  had  left  her  with  no  property  but  with  eight 
children  to  support.  All  day  long  she  wandered  about 
the  village  gathering  up  scraps  of  rags  and  paper  to 
get  food  for  her  family,  but 
never  failed  to  pray  in  the 
Shinto  shrine  morning  and 
night.  Her  piety  was  at 
length  rewarded,  for  on  New 
Year's  Day,  1892,  she  be- 
came imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  Kuni-toko-tachi,  the  Earth 
God  of  S  h  i  n  t  o  i  s  m.  She 
straightway  began  to 
prophecy,  shouting  unintel- 
ligible warnings  to  people 
she  passed  on  the  street.  Al- 
tho  almost  illiterate  she 
scribbled  her  revelations  on 
the  walls  of  buildings  and 
such  bits  of  white  paper  as 
she  could  find.  People  called 
her  crazy  and  paid  no  at- 
tention to  her  forebodings 
of  fires  and  wars.  She  pro- 
claimed to  her  neighbors 
that  Ayabe  was  built  upon 
holy  ground  and  that  unless 
they  evacuated  the  village  a 
mighty  conflagration  would 
sweep  all  their  homes.  This 
prophecy  came  true,  but  the 
skeptical    police    simply    ar- 


A  street  in  the  village  community  of  the  new  sect  of  Omoto  Kyo. 

The    cultivation    of    flowers    and    trees    is    to    them    a    form    of 

worship 

rested  her  for  incendiarism  on  the  supposition  that  she 
had  furnished  the  fulfilment  of  her  own  prophecy.  She 
was  imprisoned  for  a  time  and  later  turned  over  to  her 
relatives  on  condition  that  they  keep  her  safely  locked 
up.  This  they  did  and  the  room  in  which  she  lived  until 

she  died  in  1918  is  known  as 
Zashiki  Ro,  the  Parlor  Prison, 
now  a  sacred  shrine.  To  the 
end  of  her  life  she  kept  busily 
writing  and  her  visions  fill  ten 
thousand  volumes  of  manu- 
script, according  to  her  fol- 
lowers, tho  the  critics  of  the 
cult  say  there  were  less  than 
three  thousand  volumes  orig- 
inally. Much  of  the  manu- 
script is  illegible  and  much  of 
what  can  be  deciphered  is  in- 
com-  [Continued  on  page  2^0 


I'hntouiiiphf   from    Adafhi  Serine 

In  the  printing  plant  of  the 
new  Japanese  sect  women 
set  type  and  make  up  the 
forms,  a  considerable  de- 
parture from  the  old  regime 
when  women  were  not  ex- 
pected to   learn   to   read 

At  the  right  is  the  interior 
of  the  Founder's  Shrine.  The 
present  head  of  the  cult, 
Deguchi,  is  kneeling  in 
adoration  before  the  picture 
of    Nao,    the    prophetess 
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President  Harding 

A  Forecast  of  the  Policies  and  Personality  That 

Will     Determine     the      Next      Administration 

By  Richard  Boeckel 


THE  personification  of  the 
Republican  party  is  what 
Senator  Harding  wants  to 
be  and  will  try  to  be  every 
minute  of  his  four  years  in  the 
White  House.  He  disbelieves  in  "one 
man  government."  It  is  not  democ- 
racy— and  besides  the  country  is 
too  big  for  it.  He  believes  in  party 
government.  And  having  at  the  out- 
set made  that  just  as  clear  as  he 
knew  how,  he  is  entitled  to  construe 
his  election  as  a  mandate  to  restore 
party  government  in  the  United 
States. 

Similar  frankness  in  dealing  with 
every  other  issue  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  candidate  whose  suc- 
cess, if  he  sat  tight  and  made  no 
serious  mistakes,  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Senator  Harding  has  been  guilty  of  the 
usual  number  of  campaign  ambiguities,  but  it  would 
be  an  error  to  draw  from  them  the  conclusion  that  he 
does  not  know  how  to  be  frank. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  brutally  candid  than 
his  speech  the  night  the  Senate  acted  on  the  declara- 
tion of  war.  He  was  not  voting  for  war  in  the  name  of 
democracy.  .  .  .  "It  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  it 
is  none  of  our  business  what  type  of  government  any 
nation  on  this  earth  may  choose  to  have."  He  was  vot- 
ing for  war  because  American  rights  had  been  invaded, 
because  American  lives  and  property  had  been  de- 
stroyed on  the  high  seas  and  because  Germany  might 
triumph  if  the  United  States  stayed  out.  These  were 
ample  reasons  for  going  in.  His  plain  spoken  words  are 
one  of  the  few  refreshing  bits  of  that  day's  record. 
And  he  knows  how  to  be  frank  with  himself — how 

to  see  himself  as  he  is 
seen.  He  has  told  him- 
self, therefore,  that  it 
was  not  because  he  was 
Warren  G.  Harding, 
rather  it  was  in  spite 
of  that  fact,  that  he 
was  elected  President 
of  the  United  States.  It 
was  because  he  repre- 
sented the  Republican 
party  to  the  voters. 

Senator  Harding 
knows  how  to  be  grate- 
ful. On  the  basis  of  his 
record  he  had  no  legiti- 
mate right  to  expect 
the  preferment  that 
has  come  to  him.  He  is 
grateful  to  his  party, 
and  to  the  people  who 
©  Harris  &  Ewmu  elccted    him.    He    will 

They  say  in  Massachusetts  that  the  give     the     country  the 

Vice-Presidency     of     the     United  ^     ^      government  he 

States  will  be  more  than  a  figure-  ^                 v-m,  *  »- 

head   office  when   Calvin   Coolidge  knows     how   ...  the 

fills  it  kind     of     government 
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liepublican  National   Committee 

This  photograph  of  Senator  Harding  was 

taken    on    his    front    porch    in    Marion 

while  he  was  talking  to  a  delegation  of 

20,000  Ohio  voters 


the  people  have  said  they  want  by 
voting  for  him.  He  will  try  to  put 
the  Republican  party  in  the  Presi- 
dent's chair. 

I  think  there  will  be  no  Mark 
Hanna  during  Harding's  adminis- 
tration .  .  .  unless  it  be  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing. Mrs.  Harding's  influence  will 
be  very  great.  She  had  very  much 
more  to  do  with  making  Harding 
President  than  Boies  Penrose.  Pen- 
rose, as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  very 
little  to  do  with  it. 

A  newspaper  man  was  introduced 
to  Senator  Harding,  the  candidate, 
in  this  fashion: 

"Here  is  a  man  who  believes  you 

have    Boies    Penrose    to    thank    for 

your  nomination   and   that   Penrose 

will  be  the  next  Mark  Hanna." 

The  Senator  smiled.  His  response  was  very  deliberate. 

"I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  disillusion  folks  of  the 

things  they  believe.  Only  time  will  tell." 

Putting  the  Republican  party,  the  whole  party,  in 
the  President's  chair  will  not  be  an  easy  task.  To  per- 
sonify that  party,  a  conglomerate  of  conservatives, 
liberals,  progressives  and  radicals,  all  artificially  held 
together,  would  seem  to  call  for  a  Lloyd  George,  rather 
than  a  Senator  Harding.  The  President-elect  had  a 
foretaste  of  its  difficulties  during  the  campaign,  but 
only  a  mild  one. 

Senator  Harding  is  a  conservative.  The  men  at  the 
top  of  the  Republican  party — the  Senate  cabal  and  the 
rest — are  conservatives.  When  he  looks  at  his  party 
with  half  closed  eyes,  obliterating  its  detail.  Senator 
Harding  sees  it  as  a  wholly  conservative  organization. 
His  victory  is  a  victory  for  conservatism. 

"I  do  not  want  to  confess  literally  to  being  a  stand- 
patter," he  has  said.  "I  do  not  know  what  a  standpatter 
is  in  public  life.  But  if  one  who  sometimes  elects  to  go 
back  to  an  old  and  efficient  method  and  retain  it  is  a 
standpatter,  then  I  am  going  to  choose  to  be  one." 

Party  government  is  one  of  the  "old  and  efficient 
methods"  to  which  Senator  Harding  wishes  to  go  back. 
Party  government  gets  things  done — so  long  as  the 
party  doing  the  governing  remains  undivided.  But 
when  the  party  splits,  as  the  Republican  party  is  likely 
again  to  split  during  the  next  four  years,  party  gov- 
ernment begins  to  look  like  a  riot.  How  he  meets  this 
crisis,  if  it  develops,  will  go  a  long  way  to  determining 
the  judgment  of  the  future  as  to  what  kind  of  a  Presi- 
dent Harding  has  made. 

The  danger  is  that  a  revolt  may  spring  up  in  Con- 
gress against  the  effort  of  the  bosses,  inevitably  devel- 
oped under  party  government,  to  translate  the  Admin- 
istration's conservative  policies  into  legislation.  In  the 
House  the  Republicans  will  have  a  large  majority  in 
the  next  Congress.  Large  majorities  always  are  diffi- 
cult to  manage.  Always  there  are  men  among  them 
ready  to  yield  to  the  constant  temptation  the  system 
affords  to  "get  off  the  reservation."  A  suflScient  num- 
ber can,  of  course,  be  held  in  line  to  prevent  the  butch- 
ering of  the  party's  program   in  the  House,   but  the 
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spirit  of  revolt  is  likely  to  be  transmitted  to  the  coun- 
try and  reflected  in  the  Senate.  And  it  is  in  the  Senate, 
narrowly  held  by  the  Republicans,  that  the  principal 
danger  will  lie. 

Senator  Harding  knows  the  psychology  of  Congress. 
Wilson  does  not.  Neither  did  Taft  or  Roosevelt.  Hard- 
ing is  the  first  Senator  ever  elected  to  the  Presidency. 
His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  sena- 
torial mind  should  guide  him  safely  past  many  pitfalls 
when  the  menace  to  his  administration  of  progressive 
disaffection  in  the  Senate  arises. 

A  revolt  without  leaders  can  make  little  headway. 
Senators  Borah  and  Johnson  are  the  logical  leaders  for 
an  insurgent  movement  in  the  Senate.  Under  the  at- 
tempted leadership  of  such  men  as  La  FoUette,  France, 
Norris  or  Kenyon  the  movement  would  be  compara- 
tively ineffective.  Senators  Borah  and  Johnson,  for  the 
time  being,  are  interested  only  in  the  League  of  Nations 
issue.  It  is  clear  that  Senator  Harding  must  go  as  far 
as  he  can  toward  satisfying  them  with  his  foreign 
policy,  as  a  means  of  forestalling  a  movement  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  domestic  policies  under  their  captaincy. 
And  in  doing  so  he  will  be  following  his  own  natural 
bent,  for  his  opposition  to  the  League  of  Nations  Cov- 
enant is  by  no  means  feigned. 

"My  own  instinct  is  to  be  with  you,"  he  confided  to 
Senator  Borah  when  the  Treaty  fight  opened.  "I  am 
set  against  entangling  alliances,  but,  of  course,  as  you 
know,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sentiment  for  this  League 
out  in  the  country.  I  am  getting  shoals  of  letters  from 
Ohio.  .  .  .  You  and  Johnson  are  going  out  to  explain 
this  League  to  the  people,-  and  work  up  sentiment 
against  it.  What  about  a  few  speeches  in  my  state? 

The  speeches  were  made,  and  as  Ohio  began  to  reg- 
ister its  reaction.  Senator  Harding's  outward  attitude 
underwent  a  gradual  change.  At  last  he  was  classified 


Edmontton,    from     Internatwnal 

Perhaps   playing   in    the   village   band    when    he   was   a   boy    got 

Warren  Harding  into  the  belief  in  teamwork  that  he  now  intends 

to  practise  in  the  administration  of  the  United  States,  "putting 

the  whole   Republican  party   in   the  Presidential  chair" 

with  the  irreconcilables,  tho  he  voted  for  ratification 
with  the  Lodge  reservations.  Count  von  Bernstorff,  a 
discerning  observer,  analyzing  Harding's  questions  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  at  the  White  House  confer- 
ence August  19,  1919,  saw  him  as  "one  of  the  keenest 
opponents  of  the  League  of  Nations." 

An  incident  that  occurred  during  the  campaign  is  in- 
teresting in  this  connection  and  also  it  throws  a  side- 
light on  his  character.  In  his  Des  Moines  speech  Sena- 
tor Harding  came  out  for  "scrapping  the  Covenant."  A 
group  back  East  learned  of  the  contents  of  the  speech 
before  it  was  delivered  and  didn't  like  it  at  all.  Re- 
quests— nay,  orders — went  to  Des  Moines  that  the 
speech  be  changed.  Senator  Harding  read  the  tele- 
grams carefully,  laid  them  aside,  and  delivered  the 
speech  as  it  had  been  written. 

How  then  will  Senator  Harding  deal  with  the  treaty? 


H  i  s  clarifying 
statements  have 
failed  to  make 
his  purpose 
clear  to  the  ma- 
j  0  r  i  t  y  of  the 
American  people 
— and  for  a  sim- 
ple reason — be- 
cause it  is  not 
exactly  clear  to 
Senator  Hard- 
ing, himself.  He 
will  "scrap"  the 
Covenant,  but 
he  knows  that 
he  must  there- 
after  retrieve 
many  of  its  es- 
sential provis- 
ions. The  con- 
servatives, the 
dominant  el  e  - 
m  e  n  t  of  his 
party,  the  men 
who  sent  the 
Des  Moines  tele- 


@  Harris  &  Etcing 

Mrs.  Harding  as  "the  First  Lady  of  the 
Land"  will  need  only  to  continue  in  the 
characteristics  that  she  has  shown  as  her 
husband's  partner  in  business  and  in 
politics 


grams,  down  in  their  hearts  are  for  the  League — with 
the  Lodge  reservations,  of  course. 

What  Senator  Harding  wants  is  an  entirely  new 
deal — that  is  a  new  conference  to  revise  the  Covenant, 
making  it  the  constitution  of  a  "new  association  of 
nations"  that  better  accprds  with  the  wishes  expressed 
by  the  American  people  in  the  solemn  referendum. 
Speculation  as  to  just  how  much  of  the  Wilson  league 
he  would  retain  cannot  be  more  than  guess  work.  But 
since  Senator  Harding  himself  has  said  he  wants  a 
"world  court  of  justice,  supplemented  by  a  world  asso- 
ciation for  conference,"  it  can  be  inferred  that  the 
Root  international  court  plan  would  come  first  in  im- 
portance, if  he  had  his  way,  and  the  association, 
stripped  of  all  legislative  powers,  would  become  little 
more  than  a  debating  society. 

The  irreconcilables  up  till  this  time  have  expressed 
no  serious  objection  to  a  world  court,  if  it  is  given  none 
except  moral  force  to  secure  compliance  with  its  de- 
crees. Indeed,  it  would  not  be  surprizing  to  find  them 
approving  such  a  new  international  arrangement  as 
Senator  Harding  would  desire,  in  the  end. 

Searching  for  some  means  to  bring  about  a  new  con- 
ference to  revise  the  Covenant,  Senator  Harding  will 
come  across  a  provision  in  the  naval  appropriation  bill 
of  1916  "authorizing  and  requesting  the  President  to 
invite  ...  all  the  great  governments  of  the  world  to 
send  representatives  to  a  conference  which  shall  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  formulating  a  plan  for  a 
court  of  arbitration  or  other  tribunal  to  which  disputed 
questions  between  nations  shall  be  referred  for  ad- 
judication and  peaceful  settlement."  This  authoriza- 
tion and  request  by  Congress  has  never  been  acted 
upon.  There  seems  good  reason  to  believe,  however,  that 
Senator  Harding  may  be  saved  the  necessity  of  taking 
the  initiative,  by  some  action  looking  to  a  revision  of 
the  Covenant  by  France  or  Great  Britain,  shortly  be- 
fore, or  immediately  after  he  assumes  the  Presidency. 

Pending  the  meeting  of  a  new  conference  hold-over 
war  legislation  might  be  chalked  off  and  a  status  of 
peace  with  Germany  and  Austria  restored  by  the  re- 
adoption  of  the  Knox  resolution,  vetoed  by  President 
Wilson  when  first  adopted  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress. In  any  case.   Senator    [Continued  on  page  233 


Do  You  Want  to  Lose  Your  Parks? 

A  Message  from  the  United  States  Government  to  the  American  People 

By  Stephen  T.  Mather 

Director  of  the  National  Park  Service 


If  the   irrigation  projects  that  threaten  Yellowstone   Park  were    carried   out  this  famous  "Thumb"   of  the  lake   would  smear   out 

the  motor  road,  the  hot  springs  at  the  left  and  the  forest  edge    beyond 


THE  national  parks 
must  be  maintained 
in  absolutely  unim- 
paired form  for  the 
use  of  future  generations  as 
well  as  those  of  our  own 
time." 

This  is  the  first,  and  the 
most  important,  of  a  set  of 
three  broad  principles  laid 
down  by  former  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Franklin  K.  Lane 
at  the  outset  to  govern  the 
'work  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  which  has  now  been 
in  existence  three  years. 

The  others  of  Secretary 
Lane's  basic  principles  were: 
"Second,  that  they  (the 
parks)  are  set  apart  for  the 
use,  observation,  health  and 
pleasure  of  the  people;  and 
third,  that  the  national  inter- 
est must  dictate  all  decisions 
affecting  public  or  private  en- 
terprizes  in  the  parks." 

These  latter  principles  were 
written  for  the  present.  Only 
the  present  generation  would 
suffer,  if  they  were  neglected 
for  a  time,  but  let  the  first 
principle  be  forgotten  for  ever 
so  short  a  space  and  injury 
may  be  done  to  the  parks  that 
a  thousand  years  will  not 
erase. 
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No  Trespassing! 

By  John  Barton  Payne 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 

No  other  country  in  the  world  has  such  won- 
derful national  parks  as  our  own.  To  persons 
who  know  the  health,  recreation  and  pleasure 
afforded  to  the  people  by  these  permanent  breath- 
ing places,  filled  as  they  are  with  natural  objects 
of  the  greatest  interest  and  with  wild  animals, 
birds  and  flowers,  it  would  seem  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  insist  that  they  be  permanently 
preserved,  free  from  every  form  of  commerciali- 
zation. 

To  me  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  wise  course 
for  the  Government  is  to  hold  that  when  a  na- 
tional park  is  once  set  aside  it  shall  remain  the 
property  of  the  whole  people  forever,  and  shall 
not  be  trespassed  upon  by  any  business  or  com- 
mercial use.  Unless  this  policy  is  followed,  en- 
croachment will  ultimately  impair,  if  not  destroy, 
our  national  parks. 

The  argument  of  utility  should  not  be  enter- 
tained. Indeed,  it  can  nearly  always  be  met  by 
the  plain  statement  that  the  water  sought  for 
reclamation  and  power  purposes  does  not  remain 
imprisoned  in  the  parks  but  may  be  utilized  after 
it  flows  from  them.  This  is  strikingly  true  in  the 
case  of  the  proposition  to  dam  the  Yellowstone 
River  at  the  mouth  of  Yellowstone  Lake,  because 
the  volume  of  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  lake  is 
less  than  half  the  volume  of  the  water  outside 
the  park,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Lamar  River, 
Tower  Creek  and  other  streams  empty  into  the 
river  in  the  meantime. 

The  only  other  argument  I  have  heard  for  plac- 
ing this  dam  inside  the  park  is  that  it  would  be 
less  expensive  to  build  it  there  than  outside — an 
argument  which  in  my  view  should  not  be  con- 
sidered for  a  moment. 


Nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  thousand 
men  and  women  in  the  United 
States  will  agree,  and  if 
necessary  will  fight  for  the 
principle  that  these,  our  na- 
tional playgrounds,  must  be 
"maintained  in  absolutely  un- 
impaired form  for  the  use  of 
future  generations."  How- 
ever, it  is  their  impression 
that  the  parks  are  secuTe 
against  commercial  intrusion, 
that  they  come  very  near  to 
being  hallowed  ground.  But 
are  the  national  parks  safe? 

At  this  moment  there  are 
pending  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  at  Wash- 
ington applications  for  leases 
to  water  power  sites,  which,  if 
approved,  would  ruin  many  of 
their  most  beautiful  water- 
falls and  calm  forever  the 
rushing  rapids  of  their  rivers. 
And  more  applications  are  on 
the  way.  Half  a  dozen  projects 
for  damming  up  the  outlets  of 
some  of  the  loveliest  of  their 
lakes,  for  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion, are  being  vigorously 
pressed.  Without  the  approval 
of  Congress,  of  course,  these 
projects  cannot  be  carried  out. 

It  has  been  the  traditional 
policy  of  Congress,  since  the 
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Mr.  Mather  has  been  for  five  years  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  But  he 
has  been  a  manufacturer,  too,  and  he 
argues  for  the  protection  of  our  na- 
tional parks  with  a  full  understanding 
of    the    commercial    vie\vpoint    as    well 


first  national  park  was 
created,  half  a  century  ago, 
to  resist  every  encroach- 
ment upon  these  areas  set 
aside  for  the  enjoyment  of 
future  generations,  and  to 
give  them  the  most  watch- 
ful protection. 

However,  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, a  provision  was  in- 
corporated in  the  water 
power  bill,  passed  in  the 
closing  days,  including  the 
national  parks  in  the  pub- 
lic lands  thrown  open  for 
power  development  under 
the  act.  It  is  provided  that 
no  license  shall  be  issued 
that  will  "interfere  or  be 
inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
pose for  which  such  reser- 
vations (including  parks) 
were  created  or  acquired," 
but  the  finding  is  to  be 
left,  not  to  Congress,  but 
to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  made  up  of 
three  political  appointees, 
subject  to  all  kinds  of  political  pressure. 

On  the  assumption  that  it  was  not  the  real  intention 
of  Congress  to  withdraw  the  protection  it  has  main- 
tained over  the  parks  for  so  many  years,  the  present 
Federal  Power  Commission,  including  in  its  member- 
ship that  staunch  friend  of  the  parks,  John  Barton 
Payne,  has  wisely  decided  to  grant  no  applications  for 
leases  to  power  sites  in  the  parks  until  Congress  shall 
have  had  an  opportunity  at  its  next  session  either  to 
repeal  this  destructive  provision  or,  by  refusing  to  do 
so,  to  reaffirm  its  previous  action. 

There  is  no  real  necessity  for  this  desecration  of 
public  property  for  hydro-electric  power  development. 
It  is  proposed  only  because  it  is  cheaper.  The  national 
parks  are  limited  in  area.  The  water  does  not  remain 
in  the  parks.  Indeed,  it  could  be  better  utilized  in  most 
cases  after  it  leaves  the  parks,  because  of  its  larger 
flow.  The  lower  reaches  of  streams  flowing  from  the 
parks  should  be  utilized  before  it  is  proposed  to  destroy 
the  beauty  of  the  high  mountain  country.  The  Govern- 
ment itself  has  set  a  practical  example  by  building  the 
Yosemite  power  plant  well  below  the  beauty  spots  of 
the  Yosemite  valley. 

It  is  clear  that  the  power  development  proposals  are 
put  forward  by  private  interests  for  their  own  private 
profit,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  irrigation  projects, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  put  forward  by  dry  land  farmers 
whose  lands  cannot  otherwise  be  made  fertile.  There  is, 
therefore,  more  sympathy  for  the  irrigation  proposals 
than  there  would  be  if  it  were  more  clearly  understood 
that  they  too  are  the  schemes  of  promoters  for  their 
own  gain. 

It  is  Yellowstone,  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  our 
national  parks,  that  is  in  the  greatest  danger.  There 
it  is  proposed  by  the  construction  of  dams  not  only  to 
raise  the  waters  of  the  beautiful  Lake  Yellowstone  and 
Lewis,  Shoshone  and  Heart  Lakes,  but  also  to  flood  the 
basins  of  the  Falls  and  Bechler  rivers  in  the  southwest- 
ern corner,  the  cascade  section  of  the  park.  Tunnels 
would  be  dug  under  the  Continental  Divide  at  two 
points  to  carry  off  the  waters  of  Yellowstone  Lake.  The 
stored  water  would  be  used  under  various  of  the 
projects  for  irrigation  purposes  in  Idaho,  Montana  and 
Wyoming. 


The  execution  of  any  one  of  these  projects 
would  do  damage  to  make  any  lover  of  nature 
shudder.  There  can  be  no  utilization  of  the 
lakes  or  of  the  Fall  River  basin  for  irrigation 
that  will  not  bring  with  it  destruction  of  the 
people's  playground  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
individuals  or  corporations.  All  the  lakes  are 
in  heavily  timbered  districts.  Great  forests 
reach  down  to  the  very  water's  edge.  In  some 
parts  of  the  park  level  tracts  of  land  em- 
bracing thousands  of  acres  lie  at  an  elevation 
of  only  a  few  feet  above  these  lake  shores. 
Raising  the  level  of  these  lakes  would  inun- 
date beautiful  islands,  kill  millions  of  feet  of 
timber  on  the  shores,  wipe  out  miles  of  roads 
and  trails  anfl  many  bridges,  and  would  create 
a  scene  of  chaos  and  destruction  that  would 
be  an  eyesore  for  hundreds  of  years  to  come. 
The  water  would  be  drawn  off  in  the  late 
summer,  at  the  hight  of  the  tourist  season, 
revealing  unsightly  borders  of  dead,  water- 
soaked  trees,  rooted  in  ill-smelling  slime,  sur- 
rounding all  our  lakes.  How  long  would  the 
thousands  of  tourists  who  now  visit  the  park 
annually  continue  to  come  to  see  such  sights 
as  these,  with  the  addition  of  irrigation 
dams,  reservoirs,  flumes,  tunnels  and  con- 
duits on  every  hand? 
I  do  not  think  the  residents  of  the  areas  bordering 
the  parks  realize  just  what  this  ever  increasing  tide  of 
pleasure  seekers  means  to  them,  or  they  would  not  so 
readily  give  their  support  to  projects  for  their  commer- 
cialization. Of  the  80,000  persons  who  visited  the  Yel- 
lowstone Park  this  summer  42,000,  more  than  one-half 
the  number,  came  in  their  own  cars.  On  my  recent  tour 
of  inspection  of  the  parks  in  the  west  I  came  across 
one  man,  and  there  must  be  many  like  him,  who  ad- 
mired the  region  surrounding  the  park  so  greatly  when 
he  saw  it  from  his  automobile  that  he  bought  a  farm 
and  settled  down  there. 

Along  one  of  the  roads  I  saw  half  a  dozen  signs, 
"Melons  For  Sale,"  at  as  many  places.  I  stopped  at  one 
farm  to  buy.  The  woman  who  sold  me  the  melons  told 
me  that  on  the  previous  Sunday  [Continued  on  page  238 


©  Haynes,  St.  Paul 

This  heavy  timber  along  Lewis  Lake  in  the  Yellowstone  would 

be   destroyed   if  the  irrigation   project  were   permitted  to   raise 

the  level  of  the  lake 


Harding's  Election;  Wilson's  Defeat 

By  Talcott  Williams 


TWICE  the  Republican  party  has  won  a  sweeping  vic- 
tory, comparable  with  Tuesday's  election,  President, 
Senate  and  House:  in  1868  and  1872  when  Grant 
was  elected  by  majorities  so  large  that  Southern  states 
were  won,  and  in  1900  and  1904.  The  last  two  victories 
were  followed  by  constructive  legislation  dealing  with 
great  issues,  railroads,  trusts,  the  meat  supply,  food,  ir- 
rigation and  rural  posts  were  all  put  on  a  new  basis  and 
a  multitude  of  lesser  reforms  were  put  in  operation.  The 
elections  of  1868  and  1872  were  followed  by  the  worst  cor- 
ruption in  our  federal  history  and'  in  the  next  five  Presi- 
dential elections  the  Republicans  were  in  a  popular  minor- 
ity in  two  cases  against  three.  No  electorate  is  so  merciless 
with  corruption  as  the  American.  The  United  States  has 
today  left  corruption  far  behind.  Our  administration.  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local,  is  better  than  that  abroad.  We  are 
lavish.  Corrupt,  we  are  not. 

The  celerity  with  which  in  1874  the  country  returned  a 
House  of  Representatives  Democratic  by  a  heavy  ma- 
jority, shows  how  swiftly  this  country  acts  when  corrup- 
tion comes  and  for  twenty  years  after  the  Republicans 
were  never  certain  of  a  Presidential  election.  The  Repub- 
lican party  will  undoubtedly  improve  the  administration 
of  the  Government.  A  man  grossly  ignorant  of  business 
needs  and  chiefly  interested  in  advancing  rural  free  de- 
livery like  the  present  Postmaster  General  will  not  be  put 
in  charge  of  our  postal  system.  The  whole  Federal  machine 
will  be  run  better. 

Senator  Harding's  Cabinet  will  be  better  and  abler, 
more  experienced  and  knowing  better  the  work  before 
them  than  the  Cabinet  Governor  Cox  could  have  named  in 
the  Democratic  party. 

But  the  policy  and  not  administrative  efficiency  is 
the  crying  issue  in  the  next  four  years. 

Who  will  decide  the  policy  of  the  next  Administration? 
It  will  be  like  that  of  President  Hayes  (1877-1881),  when 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  drew  to  his  Cabinet  William  M. 
Evarts,  John  Sherman,  Charles  Devens  and  Carl  Schurz — 
four  very  strong  men.  President  Hayes  is  chiefly  remem- 
bered, by  a  Washington  correspondent  like  myself,  for  be- 
ing the  first  President  who  in  summer  in  the  White  House 
wore  a  black  sleazy  alpaca  coat  and  no  waistcoat,  instead  of 
the  American  statesman's  frock  coat  in  which  previous 
Presidents  had  perspired;  as  a  man  who  banished  booze 
from  the  national  table  because  Mr.  Hayes  held  the  creed 
— ^now  triumphant — of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  yet  showed  a  per- 
sonal willingness  to  absorb  the  usual  liquid  army  ration  of 
the  Civil  War  brigadier,  and  had  a  hand  which  always 
smelled  of  fresh  castile  soap.  But  his  administration  was 
not  like  that.  It  reconstructed  the  South,  resumed  gold  pay- 
ments, pacified  our  relations  with  Mexico,  carried  thru  the 
fisheries  arbitration,  began  our  navy  and  commenced  the 
modern  winning  of  the  West. 

The  Republican  party  is  far  stronger  in  the  national 
legislature  than  it  has  been  since  the  radical  wing  of  the 
Republican  party  thought  it  could  impeach  and  remove 
President  Johnson.  The  Senate  will  try  to  own  Harding; 
but  it  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  control  a  man  when  he  wants 
to  live  in  the  Executive  Mansion  than  after  he  deals  out 
as  President  all  that  Senators  want.  They  are  a  hungry 
lot.  With  Congress  in  Republican  hands  and  able  to  do 
anything  it  pleases,  it  will  have  to  do  something.  It  cannot 
go  on  making  "Americanism"  its  only  issue.  A  Senator, 
distinguished,  powerful,  astute  political  leader  with  sur' 
passing  skill  in  political  management,  told  me  a  year  ago 
that  Americanism  was  to  be  this  year's  issue.  When  I 
asked  him  what  "Americanism"  meant  he  said  that  he  did 
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not  know,  but  "it  was  a 


good  word  with  which  to 


carry  an  election."  It  is,  however,  easier  to  get  majorities 
than  wisely  to  use  them.  Legislation  is  perilous  to  any 
party.  It  is  rarely  a  monument;  it  is  often  a  tombstone. 

Adversity  will  do  for  President  Wilson  what  it  did  for 
President  Grant — restore  his  personal  popularity.  No 
passing  defeat,  headlong  as  this  has  been  and  self-caused, 
as  most  hold,  can  permanently  change  the  national  position 
of  the  greatest  figure  of  our  day.  He  will  be  the  one  great 
outstanding  figure  of  his  period  as  is  Cromwell,  tho  Crom- 
well was  in  his  last  years  hated,  solitary,  powerful, 
praised  and  admired  in  the  high  tide  of  his  success  abroad, 
but  weak  at  home,  worried  over  national  finances,  lied  about 
in  his  personal  life,  slandered  by  foes,  deserted  by  friends, 
jeered  at  by  the  governing  group,  ill,  sad  and  lonely,  with 
a  positive  gift  for  estranging  and  irritating  his  closest 
friends.  All  this  has  passed  like  the  mists  of  even  when 
the  few  large  stars  jewel  the  autumn  sky.  As  Luther  began 
religious  freedom,  Jefferson  human  equality,  Washington 
killed  the  King  myth,  once  for  all,  and  Lincoln  ended  an 
institution  older  than  civilization,  so  Wilson  has  made 
visible  the  rights  of  the  lesser  and  weaker  lands  to  inde- 
pendence and  a  free,  independent,  individual  freedom. 

This  great  principle  will  not  leave  great  states  in  peace 
or  smaller  states  willing  to  be  subject.  The  one  way  de- 
vised to  keep  the  peace  both  of  great  and  of  small.  Article 
X,  the  American  people  are  at  present  clearly  and  over- 
whelmingly against.  The  voters  were  with  Lodge  and  his 
reservations.  They  were  willing  in  the  war  to  help  neigh- 
bors in  distress.  They  were  not  willing  to  go  into  a  part- 
nership in  which  the  neighbors  furnished  the  liabilities 
and  the  United  States  the  assets. 

This  was  as  clear  to  some  of  us  for  the  League,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1919,  as  it  is  today.  Wilson  thought  differently  and 
he  has  paid  for  his  error,  almost  with  his  life.  The  trans- 
atlantic people  whose  members  cross  the  ocean  every  year 
or  two  know  much  of  European  affairs  and  share  the 
opinion  of  the  advantaged  and  of  the  college  group  on  the 
North  Atlantic  coast,  thought  the  country  was  for  the 
League  and  Article  X.  They  were  wrong.  Exactly  as  this 
country  refused  Yucatan  when  its  people  begged  us  to  take 
them  in,  would  not  keep  Mexico  seventy  years  ago  and  is 
opposed  today  to  military  interference  in  that  country, 
was  in  doubt  about  taking  Alaska,  let  horrible  misgovern- 
ment  go  on  in  Cuba  for  fifty  years,  rejects  today  with 
general  unanimity  any  responsibility  under  a  mandate  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire  and  is  ready  to  get  rid  of  the  Philip- 
pines, so  it  refuses  to  let  any  President  or  his  representa- 
tives sitting  on  a  world  Council  decide  that  the  United 
States  should  protect  any  boundary  abroad.  Presidents 
have  twice  made  war  inevitable  by  their  acts.  This  country 
does  not  want  wars  or  foreign  responsibilities  or  any  agree- 
ment that  pledges  it  to  any  definite  armed  action  abroad. 
This  has  always  been  true.  It  remains  true.  For  the  next 
forty  years  it  will  be  generally  impossible  to  get  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  send  an  army  overseas.  Europe  must  learn 
to  live  at  peace,  as  we  do,  by  shunning  covetous  desires  for 
its  neighbor,  or  take  the  consequences. 

This  cuts  out  Article  X  and  probably  all  the  ways  except 
a  court  under  which,  thru  the  Covenant,  any  country  can 
be  asked  to  act  with  other  lands  by  the  use  of  force.  The 
colonial  "mandates"  Europe  must  accept  and  pass  upon. 
We  will  none  of  them.  I  very  much  fear  that  the  small 
capitalist,  from  store,  shop  or  factory,  and  the  farmers  will 
none  of  the  international  agreement  as  to  labor  provided 
for  by  the  Covenant.  They  will  certainly  refuse  to  have 
our  international  representatives  in  this  labor  conference 
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chosen  by  "labor"  organizations.  Tuesday's  vote  decides 
for  four  years,  pcrliaps  longer,  that  any  international 
agreement  or  periodical  conforence  on  labor  shall  be  car- 
ried on  by  the  United  States  Government  and  not  by  rep- 
resentatives chosen  by  labor  unions.  I  regret  this.  I  think 
the  labor  clauses  in  the  Covenant  the  best  it  has.  They  will 
not  be  accepted.  Uncle  Sam  prefers  to  speak  for  himself. 
He  will  not  put  a  blank  labor  proxy  even  into  the  hands 
of  a  man  as  able,  wise  and  patriotic  as  Samuel  Gompers. 

Better  results  would,  I  think,  be  secured  by  Mr.  Gompers. 
He  and  Mr.  Fursueth,  the  leader  of  the  Seamen's  Union, 
have  made  possible  the  presence  of  our  flag  on  the  high 
seas  at  a  profit  by  raising  the  wages  of  seamen  under  for- 
eign flags  to  our  own  seamen's  wages.  But  Uncle  Sam  is 
of  a  different  view.  The  advance  in  the  cost  of  passenger 
and  freight  transportation,  in  part  so  as  to  secure  high 
wages  for  railroad  unions,  the  conduct  and  policy  of  the 
English  labor  organizations  and  the  record  of  the  "prole- 
tariat" in  Russia,  have  all  thru  the  United  States 
solidified  small  capitalists  against  organized  labor.  Uncle 
Sam  of  the  whimsical  shrewd  face  in  this  election  has  fallen 
back  on  the  one  motto  out  of  several  he  has,  which  he  likes 
best  of  all: 


If  you  want  to  know  who  is  boss  here : 
Start  something. 


All  the  attempts  to  give  the  covenant  means  by  which 
international  action  should  be  gained  not  by  governments  but 
thru  labor  unions,  a  League  bureau  of  colonies,  an  inter- 
national military  commission  oh  armaments  and  so  on  will 
lose  the  present  place  they  have  in  the  Covenant — to  the 
loss  of  humanity.  Over  fifty  treaties  for  common  action  on 
many  subjects,  the  white  slave  trade,  social  diseases,  prisons 
and  many  philanthropic  subjects  will  continue,  helped  and 
strengthened  by  the  League. 

The  League  itself  has,  however,  already  made  the  en- 
trance of  the  United  States  hard  by  deciding  last  week  not 
to  give  the  new  court  a  compulsory  jurisdiction,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  plan  drawn  by  Mr.  Elihu  Root.  This  is  the 
cleavage  line  between  Europe  and  America.  Europe  does 
not  believe  in  courts.  The  American  people  do.  European 
governments  want  a  world  executive  committee,  such  as  the 
Council  is,  a  sort  of  ministry.  Americans  believe  in  a  court, 
such  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  in  our  system.  It  is 
strongly  probable,  but  not  certain,  that  public  opinion  here 
will  approve  a  court  before  which  nations  would  be  com- 
pelled to  appear.  At  all  events,  this  is  the  utmost  that  can 
be  secured.  Even  this  will  be  difficult.  It  would  be  wise  to 
exclude  regions  under  "regional  agreements,"  like  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  This  would  cover  the  issues  raised  in  English 
and  French  colonies  and  in  Latin-America  from  coming  be- 
fore the  court  except  by  consent.  After  a  century  of  protec- 
tion, willingly  accepted,  relieving  Latin-America  of  military 
and  naval  burdens,  this  reservation  would  remove  some  ob- 
jections. Embargoes  and  blockades  would  be  enough  to  pro- 
tect and  enforce  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  an  interna- 
tional tribunal. 

Some  agreement  is  certain.  It  will  have  a  permanent 
court.  Appearance  before  the  court  should  be  compulsory. 
The  Senate  may  oppose,  because  every  arbitration  sets  the 
Senate  aside.  Even  Senator  Sumner  tried  to  kill  the  Geneva 
Arbitration.  Senator  Lodge  has  followed  his  example.  The 
powers  of  the  Senate  must  be  proved  before  adequate  ad- 
vance is  made.  This  time  not  only  the  Senate  but  the  coun- 
try has  shown  itself  ready  to  reject  any  international  ex- 
ecutive in  the  shape  of  a  council.  The  next  best  is  a  court. 
This  is  probable,  and  about  it  will  grow  an  international 
tribunal.  Its  presence  and  working  will  develop  a  League 
with  adequate  powers. 

The  Republican  party  has  as  serious  a  responsibility  in 
its   pledges   and  those   of   President   Harding  on   internal 


affairs.  State  sanitation  is  poor.  It  needs  Federal  expendi- 
ture. National  aid  is  needed  for  national  education.  The 
poorer  Southern  States  have  not  the  revenue  to  educate  on 
a  just  and  fit  standard.  The  Land  Bank  needs  rigorous  in- 
vestigation, but  when  that  is  over,  its  work  and  its  powers 
must  be  widened  to  the  purchase  of  homes,  singly  and  on 
the  cooperative  apartment  plan.  Irrigation  must  be  ex- 
tended. A  ship  canal  must  cross  north  New  Yoi-k  state  to 
the  Hudson.  It  would  cost  less  than  the  Panama  Canal  and 
be  worth  more. 

A  strong  navy  is  needed.  Not  a  strong  army.  Federal  ex- 
penditures cannot  be  diminished.  They  must  be  increased. 
Cumulative  probate  taxes  on  large  fortunes  will  do  this. 
Nothing  could  be  better  for  the  heirs  of  rich  men  than  to 
work  as  hard  as  their  fathers. 

Above  all,  everyone  who  cares  for  a  League  and  believes 
in  it  as  the  world's  best  hope,  should  unite  in  common  action 
to  make  a  Supreme  Court  of  Nations  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  can,  by  the  historical  habit  of  over  a  century, 
be  brought  to  accept  as  the  next  step  to  protect  the  world, 
its  lands,  its  institutions  and  its  civilization. 

Why  We  Need  the  Puritan 

By  Preston  Slosson 

EVERY  age  considers  itself  decadent  and  invokes  the 
spirit  of  its  predecessors  to  redeem  it  from  moral 
laxity.  The  Pilgrim  tercentenary  has  called  forth 
many  comparisons,  only  partially  justified,  of  the  rigid 
ethical  code  of  the  Puritan  age  with  the  self-indulgent  and 
worldly  manners  and  morals  of  the  twentieth  century.  It 
is  true  that  we  have  introduced  new  fashions  in  dress, 
that  we  no  longer  experience  the  old  dread  of  the  theater, 
that  we  are  less  strict  in  attending  church  on  Sunday,  and 
that  we  devote  more  time  and  energy  to  "worldly  amuse- 
ments" than  the  Puritans  would  have  approved.  But  in 
some  respects  we  are  more  puritanic  than  the  Puritans. 
We  have,  for  example,  placed  an  absolute  ban  on  intoxi- 
cants, which  the  men  of  1620  never  dreamed  of  doing.  We 
have  shortened  the  sermon,  but  we  have  elaborated  the 
church  service.  Our  views  on  divorce  are  more  conservative 
than  those  of  Milton.  If  the  modern  world  has  accepted  . 
the  theater  and  the  novel  it  has  at  the  same  time  made 
them  vehicles  for  moralizing.  The  "problem  plays"  of 
Galsworthy  and  Shaw  and  the  novels  of  Winston  Churchill 
and  Mrs.  Ward  are  far  more  like  seventeenth  century  ser- 
mons than  they  are  like  the  plays  and  romances  against 
which  the  Puritans  protested.  If  America  of  1920  has  fallen 
off  from  the  ideals  of  Plymouth  Rock  it  is  at  least  im- 
measurably more  moral,  in  every  reasonable  meaning  of 
the  word,  than  was  the  England  from  which  the  Pilgrims 
fled. 

But  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  Puritan  is  needed  now 
and  needed  very  badly.  The  United  States  is  no  sink  of 
iniquity;  it  is  a  community  consisting  mainly  of  very  pros- 
perous, well-behaved  and  kindly  people.  In  the  negative 
sense  of  the  word  we  are  as  virtuous  a  commonwealth  as 
has  ever  existed.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  moral 
overstrain  of  the  Great  War  has  left  our  national  morale 
in  a  certain  state  of  shell  shock.  Our  stock  of  idealism  has 
temporarily  run  low  and  a  mood  of  cynicism  has  replaced 
the  devoted  enthusiasm  of  1918.  We  wish  harm  to  no  people 
in  the  world,  but  we  will  not  exert  ourselves  to  help. 
Poland  and  Austria  are  as  hungry  today  as  Belgium  was 
five  years  ago,  but  we  are  less  concerned  about  it.  The 
Turks  are  still  killing  Armenians,  but  it  no  longer  keeps 
us  awake  nights.  We  are  no  longer  willing  to  act  the  part 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  for  the  rest  of  the  world;  the  role 
of  Priest  or  Levite  suits  us  well  enough  for  the  moment. 
In  our  domestic  affairs  the  same  moral  slump  is  evident. 
The  great  moral  wave  of  1912  which  created  a  political 
party    overnight    and    introduced    a    new    vision    of    social 


Brown   in   Chicapo   Daily  S'eics 

PIGS    IS    PIGS 

Having   emptied    the   trough,   now  he 

is    cleaning    out   the  whole   bin 
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justice,  is  now  at  a  low  ebb.  Mark  Hannaism  and  the  good 
old  days  of  1896  seem  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  Ameri- 
can soul. 

Well,  this  is  nothing  to  worry  about  in  the  long  run. 
Nearly  every  great  war  or  revolution  causes  a  reaction, 
and  this  reaction  always  passes  away  when  some  new  spux't 
of  enthusiasm  comes  to  urge  civilization  forward  once 
more.  The  licentiousness  of  the  Stuart  restoration  after 
the  downfall  of  Cromwell's  Commonwealth,  the  moral  dis- 
integration of  Germany  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  the  corruption  of  the  Directorate  in  France 
after  the  strenuous  days  of  the  Revolution,  the  scandals 
which  marked  the  political  life  of  the  decade  after  the  su- 
preme effort  of  our  own  Civil  War — all  these  historical 
phenomena  are  essentially  the  same  thing  that  troubles  us 
today. 

We  need  a  new  school  of  prophets  to  restock  our  bat- 
teries of  moral  energy.  We  need  the  Puritans. 

The  Puritan  was  essentially  the  earnest  man.  The 
Greenwich  Village  legend  that  Puritanism  is  a  lazy,  com- 
fortable, "bourgeois"  way  of  taking  life  is  glaringly  the 
opposite  of  the  truth.  The  Puritan's  theology  was  not  a 
traditional  creed  accepted  from  mere  habit.  He  was  a  rebel 
against  the  traditional  creeds;  a  persecuted  exile  because 
of  this  rebellion.  His  theology  burned  in  him  night  and 
day  like  a  consuming  flame,  and  if  it  made  him  uncomfort- 
able to  himself,  to  his  family  and  to  his  neighbors,  it  also 
enabled  him  to  conquer  a  wilderness  and  to  found  a  com- 
monwealth. The  spirit  of  creation  dwelt  in  him;  he  felt  he 
could  not  die  until  he  had  made  the  world  other  than  he 
found  it.  So  millions  of  contemporary  Europeans  worked 
and  played  away  their  lives  and  left  no  impress  in  his- 
tory because  they  had  no  vital,  original  faith,  while  a  few 
score  Englishmen  voyaging  in  the  "Mayflower"  made  a 
new  world. 

IT  matters  much  what  we  believe;  but  it  matters  in- 
finitely more  how  much  we  believe  it.  Whole  generations 
of  men  regretted  slavery,  then  came  along  a  few  fanatical 
abolitionists  who  would  not  let  themselves  or  anyone  else 
rest  until  it  was  abolished.  Many  a  European  nation 
grumbled  at  the  misrule  of  its  kings  and  nobles;  grumbled 
and  then  turned  its  attention  to  the  bull  fight,  the  wool 
market  or  the  village  inn.  But  mighty  empires  were  shaken 
to  pieces  when  a  few  poor,  hot-headed  young  students  be- 
gan to  take  seriously  the  new  ideals  of  nationality  and 
political  democracy. 

Even  when  the  creed  is  an  imperfect  one  it  can  work 
miracles  if  it  wins  the  earnest  conviction  of  de- 
termined men.  Mormonism,  with  all  its  absurdities  of  doc- 
trine and  ecclesiastical  discipline,  succeeded  in  turning  a 
desert  into  the  prosperous  and  progressive  commonwealth 
of  Utah.  Mohammed,  in  spite  of  his  ignorance  and  errors, 
created  a  religion  which  spread  from  Spain  to  Java  with 
the  speed  of  a  prairie  fire.  All  the  theoretical  weaknesses 
of  Marxian  Socialism  from  the  economic  standpoint  have 
not  availed  to  check  its  spread,  because  the  Socialists  have 
been  twice  as  energetic  in  spreading  their  propaganda  as 
anyone  else  has  been  in  counteracting  it. 

An  indifferent  America,  content  to  plod  in  the  beaten 
path  and  repeat  the  "maxims  of  the  Fathers"  with  no 
living  faith  in  their  meaning,  will  make  no  more  impres- 
sion on  the  world  than  the  teeming  millions  of  China.  We 
must  again  become  what  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  and  Roose- 
velt thought  us — a  chosen  people,  a  people  with  a  positive 
and  creative  faith  in  its  institutions,  the  bearers  of  a  mes- 
sage to  the  whole  world.  Without  enthusiasm  nothing  worth 
while  is  ever  done,  and  thus  in  the  long  run  the  idealist  is 
the  only  practical  man.  The  mood  of  cynicism,  of  indiffer- 
ence, of  "don't  care"  is  the  mood  of  death;  it  is  literally 
the  work  of  INIephistopheles,  the  Spirit  of  Denial.  We  must 
lift  it  from  America. 


The  League  of  Nations 

No  question  is  ever  settled  until  it  is  settled  right. 


Minority  Rights 


ONE  of  the  aims  for  which  we  entered  the  war  was 
tb.e  defense  of  the  rights  of  small  nationalities.  But 
we  lost  the  war  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  for  the 
natural  consequence  of  dividing  up  Europe  into  small 
countries  based  upon  unity  of  race,  language,  religion  and 
national  self-consciousness  is  to  intensify  sectional  and 
sectarian  sentiment.  There  is  always  a  tendency  to  take 
revenge  upon  such  unfortunate  fragments  of  other  na- 
tionalities as  are  caught  within  the  new  boundaries.  The 
oppressed  becomes  in  turn  the  oppressor  and  the  net  result 
is  that  there  is  less  individual  freedom  than  before  the 
war.  In  a  ramshackle  monarchy  like  Austria-Hungary 
the  numerous  nationalities  acquired  a  good  deal  of  liberty. 
In  fact  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Hapsburgs  to  foster  minor 
languages  and  factional  movements  in  certain  sections  so 
as  to  prevent  combination  against  their  rule.  The  Germans 
being  in  a  minority  in  Austria  and  the  Magyars  being  in 
a  minority  in  Hungary  could  not  go  too  far  in  depriving 
the  majority  of  educational  and  religious  rights.  A  ruling 
minority  is  limited  in  power  but  there  is  nothing  to  restrain 
the  ruthlessness  of  a  majority. 

The  insistence  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  upon 
the  use  of  German  in  army  commands  aroused  furious 
resentment  altho  it  would  seem  that  a  single  language  in 
military  orders  of  a  common  army  was  not  an  unreasonable 
requirement.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  that  the 
little  nations  into  which  Austria-Hungary  is  split  are 
showing  themselves  still  more  intolerant.  Czecho-Slovakia 
contains  nearly  4,000,000  Germans  who  by  the  treaty 
have  the  same  rights  as  the  6,500,000  Czechs,  yet  German 
officers  in  the  Czech  army  are  severely  punished  if  they 
even  talk  German  in  private  conversations.  A  Czech 
captain  who  was  overheard  talking  German  to  a  lady  was 
whipped  by  the  Czech  soldiers.  The  German  and  Polish 
miners  are  being  excluded  from  work  in  the  coal  mines  by 
the  Czecho-Slovak  miners'  union.  The  Czech  Minister  of 
Education  has  closed  up  thirty-five  German  schools  and 
754  German  classes  in  other  schools,  thus  forcing  over 
50,000  German  children  to  receive  their  education  in  the 
Bohemian  language. 

Under  the  old  regime  the  Magyars  did  not  treat  the 
Rumanians  fairly  and  now  that  the  Rumanians  are  on  top 
they  are  taking  a  terrible  revenge.  In  Transylvania,  which 
has  been  annexed  by  Rumania  without  consulting  the 
population,  the  schools  and  churches  other  than  Rumanian 
Orthodox  have  been  suppressed,  their  funds  confiscated, 
their  buildings  seized,  their  preachers  and  teachers  im- 
prisoned or  flogged.  The  Calvinist,  Roman  Catholic  and 
Unitarian  bishops  of  Transylvania  have  joined  in  an  ap- 
peal to  Christendom  for  protection.  The  committee  of  the 
United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  appointed  to  investigate 
the  Rumanian  atrocities  in  Hungary  reported  that  one- 
third  of  the  Reformed  Church  congregations  in  Trans- 
sylvania  "had  been  practically  destroyed  by  Rumanian 
action  in  the  course  of  the  past  year  and  that,  unless  the 
integrity  and  the  freedom  of  the  Church  be  secured,  the 
Reformed  Church  in  Transylvania  will  be  extinct  within 
a  very  few  years.  The  whole  future  of  Protestantism  in 
Eastern  Europe  is  at  stake." 

In  antebellum  days  our  hearts  were  wrung  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor  Polish  children  of  Posen  who  were  for- 
bidden by  their  German  rulers  to  recite  or  talk  their  native 
language  in  school.  But  now,  that  the  Poles  have  been 
liberated  they  are  treading  down  their  subject  nationalities 
with  even  greater  severity  than  the  Prussians  showed. 
From  the  Lithuanians,  the  Jews,  the  White  Russians,  the 
Ruthenians    and    the    Germans    alike    come    complaints    of 
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personal  outrages,  interference  with  religious  freedom  and 
suppression  of  languages  by  their  Polish  conquerors. 
Similar  complaints  are  heard  from  the  Slavic  regions  an- 
nexed by  Italy,  from  Eupen  and  Malmedy  annexed  by 
Belgium,  from  Alsace-Lorraine  annexed  by  France,  from 
Smyrna  annexed  by  Greece,  Montenegro  annexed  by  Serbia, 
Mesopotamia  annexed  by  England  and  Shantung  annexed 
by  Japan.  No  matter  how  democratic  or  liberal  a  govern- 
ment may  be  there  is  always  danger  of  overriding  the  rights 
of  minorities.  To  afford  them  protection  is  the  most  neces- 
sary as  well  as  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  Real  British  Monarch 

The  British  public  now  understands  the  meaning  of  the 
rime  about  "Old  King  Coal." 

The  Pink  Republic 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 

THE  American  mind,  blindly  following  as  usual  the 
lead  of  Europe,  has  been  devoting  more  attention  to 
the  border  states  of  the  Baltic  than  to  the  Siberian 
states,  which  are  of  vastly  more  importance  to  the  world 
and  of  more  vital  interest  to  ourselves.  Whether  the 
boundary  line  of  Lithuania  shall  be  drawn  a  few  miles  this 
way  or  that  does  not  matter  much  since  Lithuania  is  at 
most  a  little  country,  but  Siberia  is  as  large  as  the  United 
States  and  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  to  us  how 
it  is  carved  up.  Our  interest  in  the  fate  of  Fiume  is  purely 
altruistic,  but  the  disposition  of  Vladivostok  concerns  us 
closely  since  it  is  next  neighbor  to  our  back  door. 

Asia  is  the  mirror  of  America  and  in  it  all  things  are 
reversed.  The  Far  East  of  Russia  is  the  Far  West  of  the 
United  States,  geographically  and  psychologically.  Siberia 
is  now  in  a  state  of  development  about  like  that  of  the 
western  half  of  our  country  fifty  years  ago  just  after  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad  had  been  put  across  the  continent. 
It  is  a  vast  expanse  of  unsettled  territory  with  incalculable 
mineral  wealth  and  agricultural  possibilities,  the  popu- 
lation averaging  about  one  to  the  square  mile  and 
largely  concentrated  in  the  cities  that  are  strung  along 
the  railroad  track.  Vladivostok,  the  "Mistress  of  the 
East,"  faces  San  Francisco,  the  "Golden  Gate,"  on  the  op- 
posite shore  of  the  Pacific. 

The  dividing  line  between  east  and  west  in  the  United 
States  is  not  the  Mississippi,  for  the  land  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  is  much  the  same.  It  is  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  dividing  line  between  east  and  west 
in  Russia  is  not  the  Urals,  for  these  mountains  do  not  rise 
sharply  from  the  plateau  on  both  sides.  It  is  Lake 
Baikal.  This  lake,  whose  surface  is  1500  feet  above  sea 
level  and  whose  bottom  is  5000  feet  below,  stretches  four 
hundred  miles  north  and  south  and  with  the  high  moun- 
tains closely  encompassing  it  forms  an  effective  barrier 
which  the  Siberian  railroad  had  difficulty  in  surpassing. 
This  deep  natural  moat  might  easily  be  made  a  military 
frontier. 

Here  the  Red  wave  from  Russia  came  to  a  halt  last 
year,  not  because  it  met  with  formidable  opposition  but 
because  its  momentum  was  exhausted.  The  Soviet  was  not 
strong  enough  to  cover  and  control  the  fifteen  hundred 
miles  further  to  the  sea.  At  Irkutsk,  on  the  western  side 
of  Lake  Baikal,  the  Bolsheviki  overtook  and  killed  the 
enemy  they  were  after.  Admiral  Kolchak.  To  have  gone  be- 
yond Baikal  would  have  brought  them  into  conflict  with 
a  more  redoubtable  foe,  the  Japanese,  who  held  the  Trans- 
Baikal  region,  or  rather  the  railroad,  with  a  force  of  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Siberian  battlefields  have 
only  one  dimension,  that  is  along  the  transcontinental  line, 
and  the  farther  east  the  Bolsheviki  went  the  longer  would 
be   the   distance  they   would   be   from  their  base   and   the 


shorter  would  be  the  distance  of  the  Japanese  from  them. 

It  is  commonly  believed  in  China  and  Siberia  that  Soviet 
Russia  and  Japan  concluded  an  agreement  by  which  the 
Soviet  consented  not  to  penetrate  Trans-Baikalia  on  con- 
dition that  the  Japanese  protect  them  from  any  further 
attacks  like  Kolchak's  on  the  Siberian  side.  Whether  there 
was  any  formal  treaty  or  not  such  an  arrangement  was 
obviously  to  the  advantage  of  both  parties  so  by  common 
consent,  if  not  by  common  agreement,  a  buffer  state  was 
set  up  between  the  Bolsheviki,  who  held  western  Siberia 
up  to  Lake  Baikal,  and  the  Japanese,  who  held  Vladivos- 
tok and  the  Maritime  Province.  That  is,  there  was  a 
stretch  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  which  neither  party 
could  effectively  control,  so  it  has  been  left  in  large  meas- 
ure to  itself. 

Last  spring  when  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  Japanese  came 
into  contact  it  seemed  that  a  conflict  was  inevitable.  The 
Japanese  put  down  the  local  government  of  Vladivostok 
by  force  and  at  Nikolaievsk  the  Reds  massacred  all  the 
Japanese.  But  since  then  the  Japanese  and  Soviet  authori- 
ties have  become  increasingly  friendly  and  the  buffer  state, 
in  spite  of  its  anomalous  position,  has  gradually  grown  in 
definiteness  if  not  in  strength. 

Under  the  skilful  management  of  a  Chicago  lawyer, 
Mr.  Krasnochekov,  the  Far  Eastern  Republic,  as  it  calls  it- 
self, has  become  an  important  factor  in  Asian  affairs. 
His  latest  move  has  upset  the  calculations  of  French,  Jap- 
anese and  American  diplomatists.  He  has  sent  an  envoy, 
Mr.  Yurin,  to  Peking  with  an  offer  of  grain  from  Siberia 
to  feed  the  starving  millions  of  China.  This  may  not 
amount  to  more  than  a  generous  gesture  for,  as  Yurin 
confesses,  the  Siberian  peasant  has  not  much  grain  to 
spare,  but  it  is  bound  to  make  a  good  impression  since  no 
other  government  has  shown  any  such  disposition  to  help 
in  China's  direst  need.  He  also  offers  to  return  to  China 
without  compensation  all  the  railroad  and  mining  conces- 
sions and  personal  privileges  that  Imperial  Russia  had  ac- 
quired and  to  remit  the  exorbitant  indemnity  which  China 
had  been  compelled  to  pay  for  the  Boxer  outrages. 

China  is  naturally  disposed  to  accept  all  these  favors 
without  inquiring  too  closely  into  the  authority  of  Yurin 
to  speak  for  Russia.  The  American  Government,  regard- 
ing the  Far  Eastern  Republic  as  a  thinly  disguised  branch 
of  the  Moscow  Soviet,  has  warned  China  against  having 
anything  to  do  with  her  northern  neighbor  bearing  gifts. 
But  the  Chinese  Government,  after  having  sent  a  special 
mission  to  Siberia  to  study  the  situation,  has  sufficient 
confidence  in  Yurin  to  act  upon  his  proposals  by  dismissing 
the  Czar's  envoy.  Minister  Kudashev,  and  taking  over  such 
Russian  concessions  and  establishments  as  can  be  got 
hold  of. 

The  Far  Eastern  Republic,  with  its  headquarters  in  the 
unimportant  railroad  town  of  Verkhne  Udinsk,  seems  to  be 
gaining  a  certain  authority  over  the  local  governments  of 
the  other  Siberian  cities,  including  even  Vladivostok,  altho 
this  is  still  occupied  by  the  Japanese.  It  claims  to  be  in- 
dependent of  Soviet  Russia,  which  formally  recognized  its 
independence  six  months  ago.  But  it  is  semi-socialistic  in 
character  and  is  obviously  operating  in  close  concert  with 
the  Moscow  Government  if  not  under  its  complete  control. 
The  report  that  Washington  Vanderlip  and  other  Cali- 
fornia capitalists  have  secured  by  negotiations  at  Moscow 
the  rights  to  exclusive  mining  concessions  in  400,000  square 
miles  in  eastern  Siberia  adds  to  the  puzzle  of  what  is  the 
position  of  the  pink  republic  of  Verkhne  Udinsk.  When 
General  Graves  returned  last  May  with  the  American 
troops  from  Siberia  he  urged  the  sending  of  American 
representatives  to  Siberia  for  both  political  and  commer- 
cial reasons.  It  is  a  pity  his  advice  was  not  acted  upon  for 
our  future  relations  with  China,  Japan  and  Russia  are 
involved  in  the  events  that  we  dimly  discern  in  the  Si- 
berian darkness. 


The  Greatest  Landslide  in  History 

ON  March  4,  1921,  Warren  Gamaliel  Harding  will  be 
President  and  Calvin  Coolidge  Vice-President  of  these 
United  States.  There  will  be  a  safe  Republican  majority  in 
the  Senate  and  a  considerable  increase  in  the  Republican 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  nearly  every 
northern  state  the  victory  of  the  national  Republican  ticket 
carried  with  it  the  triumph  of  the  state  ticket,  tho  frequently 
by  much  smaller  pluralities.  The  United  States  is  now  under 
single  party  rule  and  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  affairs  at  home  and  abroad  rests  on  the  Republicans. 

The  popular  plurality  obtained  by  Senator  Harding  is 
about  6,000,000,  which  is  greater  than  that  won  by  any  other 
President  in  American  history.  This  is  not  wholly  due, 
however,  to  the  "landslide."  The  extension  of  woman 
suffrage  to  every  state  in  the  Union  nearly  doubled  the 
electorate,  and  the  exceptionally  heavy  registration  of 
both  men  and  women  increased  the  total  vote  to  unpre- 
cedented figures.  Therefore  a  Republican  plurality  of 
twice  the  normal  size  might  represent  the  same  pro- 
portionate division  of  votes  between  the  parties  as  in 
past  elections.  But  even  if  due  allowance  is  made  for 
this  factor,  the  dimensions  of  the  Republican  victory  are 
astounding.  The  relation  between  the  two  major  parties  is 
again  what  it  was  after  the  victories  of  1900,  1904  and 
1908.  The  Democrats  have  once  more  been  driven  within  the 
entrenchment  lines  of  the  "solid  South."  Even  within  these 
limits  the  heavy  Republican  vote  in  Tennessee  and  in  some 
other  states  is  an  ominous  sign  that  unless  the  Democratic 
party  can  regain  the  confidence  of  the  nation  it  cannot  count 
securely  on  any  sectional  support. 

New  York  was  the  banner  Republican  state  with  respect 
to  absolute  size  of  the  Republican  plurality.  Early  reports 
placed  Harding's  plurality  over  Cox  at  more  than  a  million 
votes.  What  is  even  more  remarkable.  New  York  City,  the 
home  of  Tammany  Hall  and  the  center  of  Democratic  senti- 
ment in  the  eastern  states,  went  for  Harding  in  every  bor- 
ough and  in  nearly  every  Assembly  district.  Harding  came 
down  to  the  Bronx  with  a  huge  majority,  but  he  could 
safely  have  rested  his  election  on  the  verdict  of  the  city 
alone,  which  gave  him  440,000  plurality. 

Illinois  and  Pennsylvania  piled  up  Republican  majorities 
only  second  to  those  in  New  York.  Chicago  went  with  the 
rest  of  the  state.  New  England  is  solidly  and  securely  Re- 
publican, Democratic  hopes  in  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts  meeting  with  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment. Even  Boston,  which  is  normally  Democratic,  voted 
with  the  rest  of  Massachusetts.  Indiana,  which  even  Re- 
publican experts  had  counted  as  a  doubtful  state,  went 
safely  for  Harding.  Ohio,  the  home  state  of  both  candidates, 
was  conceded  to  Harding  from  the  earliest  returns.  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  states  of  tra- 
ditional Democratic  sentiment  and  doubtful  in  many  past 
elections,  all  rallied  to  the  Republican  cause.  President  Wil- 
son's home  district  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  went  for 
Harding  by  a  majority  of  about  five  to  one. 

But,  after  all,  Harding's  victories  in  the  eastern  and  cen- 
tral states  only  repeated  in  a  more  decisive  fashion  the  vic- 
tories of  Justice  Hughes  four  years  ago.  The  states  bounded 
by  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri  and  the  Atlantic  have,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  been  so  stedfastly  Republican  ever  since  the 
end  of  President  Cleveland's  administration  as  almost  to 
deserve  the  title  of  the  "solid  North."  It  is  the  part  of  the 
Union  lying  between  the   Missouri  and  the  Pacific  which 


hoUls  the  balance  in  American  politics.  The  West  gave 
Bryan  all  his  political  power,  became  almost  unitedly  Re- 
publican under  the  influence  of  Roosevelt  and  gave  strong 
support  to  him  as  nominee  of  the  Progressives,  elected 
President  Wilson  in  1916,  and  wrecked  the  chances  of  Gov- 
ernor Cox  in  1920  by  returning  to  the  Republican  party. 
Some  important  western  states  were,  indeed,  conceded  to 
Harding  by  both  parties  in  spite  of  their  support  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  1916;  for  example,  California  and  Kansas. 
But  the  Democrats  counted  on  victory  in  Missouri,  Montana, 
Colorado,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada  and 
Utah  as  an  irreducible  minimum,  and  many  Republicans 
admitted  that  all  of  these  states  were  doubtful.  The  Repub- 
lican landslide,  however,  proved  to  be  nation-wide.  Outside 
the  boundary  of  the  old  Confederacy,  Governor  Cox  carried 
only  Kentucky  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  west  of  it  noth- 
ing with  the  possible  exception  of  New  Mexico. 


Election  Topics 


ALTHO  the  election  of  Harding  and  Coolidge  much 
eclipsed  in  popular  interest  the  Congressional,  state 
and  local  elections  there  were  some  contests  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  nation  at  large.  The  "old  guard" 
Senators,  Wadsworth  of  New  York,  Brandegee  of  Con- 
necticut and  Moses  of  New  Hampshire,  were  all  reelected 
in  spite  of  sharp  opposition  on  the  part  of  many  progres- 
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sive  Republican  voters.  They  did  not  keep  step  with  Hard- 
ing, but  were  swept  into  office  in  his  train.  Even  Penrose 
ran  behind  his  ticket,  but  of  course  his  reelection  was 
never  in  doubt.  Senator  Watson  was  victorious  over  Thomas 
Taggart  in  Indiana,  Samuel  Shortridge  over  Senator 
Phelan  in  California,  Senator  Spencer  over  Breckinridge 
Long  in  Missouri  and  Senator  Smoot  was  reelected  in 
Utah.  These  numerous  triumphs  for  the  conservative  wing 
of  the  Republican  party  make  it  certain  that  the  new  Sen- 
ate will  be  of  the  "stand  pat"  variety  and  little  inclined  to 
experiment  and  reform.  Some  radicals  have  been  elected, 
however,  such  as  Mr.  Ladd  in  North  Dakota,  who  has  the 
endorsement  of  the  Farmers'  Non-Partizan  League.  Sena- 
tor Cummins  wins  a  personal  triumph  in  Iowa,  where 
union  labor  opposed  him  for  his  railroad  policy,  and  Senator 
Lenroot  of  Wisconsin  has  to  his  credit  a  double  victory 
over  the  Democratic  candidate,  Paul  Reinsch,  former  Min- 
ister to  China,  an,d  James  Thompson,  backed  by  Senator 
La  Follette  and  the  radically  anti-League  faction  of  the 
Republican  party. 

In  New  York  state  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
local  contest  was  the  close  race  between  Governor  Alfred 
Smith  and  Judge  Nathan  L.  Miller.  New  York  City,  which 
gave  a  plurality  of  440,000  to  Senator  Harding,  also  gave  i 


plurality  of  about  320,000  to  Governor  Smith;  a  difference 
of  three-fourths  of  a  million  votes  between  the  national 
and  state  tickets.  This  amazing  discrepancy  was  mainly 
due  to  the  great  personal  popularity  of  the  Governor  of 
New  York,  tho  it  is  also  rumored  that  Tammany  traded 
votes  in  order  to  secure  the  victory  of  the  local  ticket  even 
at  the  expense  of  the  national  ticket.  But  the  voters  "up 
state"  preferred  Judge  Miller  and  wiped  out  the  New  York 
City  lead  of  Governor  Smith,  winning  the  election  by  a 
narrow  margin.  The  Socialists  managed  to  reelect  two  of  the 
Assemblymen  who  had  been  twice  expelled  from  the  Legis- 
lature and  also  to  win  additional  seats.  The  Socialists 
seem  to  have  increased  their  vote  heavily  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  and  to  be  the  "third  party"  of  the  nation, 
running  ahead  of  the  Farmer-Labor  Party,  the  Prohibition- 
ists and  all  other  minor  parties.  Meyer  London  of  New 
York  was  elected  to  Congress  and  will  probably  be  the  only 
third  party  man  in  the  new  House  of  Representatives. 
Victor  Berger  was  defeated  in  Wisconsin. 

The  California  law  directed  against  Japanese  ownership 
of  land  was  successful  on  popular  I'eferendum.  The  law 
forbids  any  alien  ineligible  to  citizenship  from  owning  or 
leasing  agricultural  land.  Japan  may  protest  against  the 
new  law  and  take  it  up  diplomatically. 


The    New 

Senate 

Republican 

Alabama 

Democratic 

Republican 

Nebraska 

Democratic 

Oscar  W.   Underwod    .  . 

George  W.   Norris 

Gilbert  M.    Hitchcock 

J.  Thomas  Heftin 

Nevada 

Arizona 

Tasker  L.   Oddie 

Key   Pittman 

Ralph  H.   Cameron 

Arkansas 

Henry  F.   Ashurst 

J.  T.  Robinson 
T.  H.  Caraway 

Henry   W.    Keyes 
George   H.    Moses 

New    Hampshire 
New   Jersey 

California 

Joseph    S.    Frelinghuysen 

Hiram    Johnson 

Walter    E.    Edge 

Samuel  M.   Shortridge 
L.   C.   Phipps 

Colorado 

Albert    B.    Fall 

New   Mexico 

Andreius  A.  Jones 

Samuel  D.   Nicholson 

Connecticut 

William   M.   Calder 

New    York 

George   P.   McLean 

James    W.    Wadsworth, 

Jr. 

F.   B.    Brandegee 

Delaware 

North    Carolina 

Furnifold   Simmons 

L.    H.    Ball 

Florida 
Georgia 

Josiah    0.    Wolcott 

Park    Trammell 
D.   U.   Fletcher 

Porter    J.    McCumber 
E.    F.    Ladd 

North    Dakota 
Ohio 

Lee  S-   Overman 

W.  J.  Harris 

Frank  B.    WiV.is 

Atlee   Pomerene 

Idaho 
Illinois 

Thomas  L.  Watson 

Oklahoma 

William   E.   Borah 
Frank   R.    Gooding 

James    W.   Harreld 
Charles   L.    McNary 

Oregon 

Robert    L.    Owen 

Medill    McCormick 
WVHam    B.    McKinley 

Robert    V.   Stansfield 
Philander   C.    Knox 

Pennsylvania 

Harry    S.    New 

Indiana 

. 

Boies  Penrose 

Rhode    Island 

James  E.    Watson 

Iowa 

Le    Baron    Colt 

Peter  G.   Gerry 

William    S.    Kenyon 

South    Carolina 

N.    B.    Dial 

A.    B.    Cummins 

Ellison  D.   Smith 

Arthur    Capper 
Charles    Curtis 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

A.    O.    Stanley 

J.  C.   W.  Beckham 

Joseph    E.    Ransdell 
Jared  Y.  Sanders 

Thomas    Sterling 
Peter  Norbeck 

South    Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Kenneth  D.  McKelar 
John  K.   Shields 

Charles  A.   Culberson 
Morris   Sheppard 

Frederick    Hale 
B.    M.    Fernald 

Reed    Smoot 

Vermont 

William   H.   King 

Joseph    I.    France 
Ovington   E.    Weller 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 

Caroll   S.    Page 
W.   P.   Dillingham 

Virginia 

Claude   A.    Swanson 

Henry    Cabot    Lodge 

D.   T.  Walsh 

Carter   Glass 

Charles   E.   Townsend 

Michigan 

Miles    Poindexter 

Washington 

T.   H.   Newberry 

Wesley  L.   Jones 

Frank   B.   Kellogg 
Knute  Nelson 

Minnesota 
Mississippi 

John    ?.    Williams 
B.   P.  Harrison 

Howard    Sutherland 
Davis    Elkins 

Robert    M.    La    Follette 
Irvine    L.    Lenroot 

West    Virginia 
Wisconsin 

S.    P.   Spencer 

Missouri 
Montana 

James  A.   Reed 

Francis    E.    Warren 

Wyoming 

-John   B.   Kendrick 

Henry  L.   Myers 

Republicans — 58 

Democrats — 38 

ThomsLs  J.  Wa'.sh 

Italicized    names    are 

of    Senators  electee 

this  year. 
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The  most  sensational  result  in  the  Congressional  elections 
was  the  defeat  of  Champ  Clark  of  Missouri,  former  Demo- 
cratic Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Re- 
publicans will  have  a  majority  of  about  140  in  tlie  new 
House. 

The  only  serious  election  disorder  reported  from  any  part 
of  the  country  was  a  race  riot  in  Orlando,  Florida,  in 
which  two  white  men  and  six  negroes  lost  thair  lives. 

Tumulty  Describes  Wilson 

PRESIDENT  Wilson's  personal  secretary,  Mr.  Tumulty, 
confirmed  the  statements  of  the  pro-League  Republi- 
can delegation  that  the  President,  while  still  as  clear  and 
sound  as  ever  in  mind,  is  completely  broken  in  health  by 
his  arduous  labors.  Mr.  Tumulty  made  an  eloquent  appeal, 
based  on  years  of  intimacy  with  the  President,  for  greater 
appreciation  of  his  sacrifices  and  services  on  behalf  of  his 
country.  He  said: 

Two  pictures  are  in  my  mind.  First,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives crowded  from  floor  to  gallery  with  expectant  throngs. 
Presently  it  is  announced  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  address  congress.  There  steps  out  to  the  Speaker's  desk  a 
straight,  vigorous,  slender  man,  active  and  alert.  He  is  sixty 
years  of  age,  but  he  looks  not  more  than  forty-five,  so  lithe  of 
limb,  so  alert  of  bearing,  so  virile.  It  is  Woodrow  Wilson  read- 
ing his  great  war  message. 

The  other  picture  is  only  three  and  a  half  years  later.  There 
is  a  paiTide  of  veterans  of  the  Great  War.  They  are  to  be  re- 
viewed by  the  President  on  the  east  terrace  of  the  White  House. 
In  the  chair  sits  a  man,  your  President,  broken  in  health  but 
still  alert  in  mind.  His  hair  is  white,  his  shoulders  bowed,  his 
figure  bent.  He  is  sixty-three  years  old,  but  he  looks  older.  It  is 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

Presently,  in  the  procession,  there  appears  an  ambulance  laden 
with  wounded  soldiers,  the  maimed,  the  halt  and  the  blind.  As 
they  pass  they  salute,  slowly,  reverently.  The  President's  right 
hand  goes  up  in  answering  salute.  I  glanced  at  him.  There  were 
tears  in  his  eyes.  The  wounded  is  greeting  the  wounded ;  those 
in  the  ambulance,  he  in  the  chair,  are  alike  casualties  of  the 
Great  War. 

I  don't  believe  that  in  his  heart  President  Wilson  regrets  his 
wounds.  I  fancy  he  realizes  no  man  could  die  in  a  greater  cause, 
but  I  do  sometimes  wonder  if  it  ever  seems  to  him  strange  that 
when  a  man  has  been  seriously  wounded  in  his  country's  service 
he  should  be  met  with  sneers  and  calumnies  from  his  coun- 
trymen.    .     . 

Woodrow  Wilson  will  have  his  monuments ;  the  future  gen- 
erations will  see  him  clear-eyed  and  unprejudiced  as  one  of 
America's  immortals ;  but  I  want  him  to  live  to  realize  that  he 
has  a  place  in  the  warm  hearts  of  his  countrymen  while  he  lives. 
I  want  him  to  realize  that  wish  which  he  expressed  several 
years  ago  when  he  said :  "I  want  people  to  love  me."  I  want 
him  to  realize  that  he  was  modestly  mistaken  when  he  said : 
"They  never  will." 


Uncle  Sam's  Big  Budget 

COMMISSIONER  Williams  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
places  the  internal  revenue  collections  for  the  fiscal 
year  1919-1920  at  $5,408,075,408  as  compared  with  $3,850,- 
150,078  for  the  previous  year.  This  increase  was  due  mainly 
to  the  greater  yield  of  the  income  and  excess  profits  taxes 
which  amounted  during  the  year  to  the  enormous  figure 
of  $3,957,699,870,  or  more  than  the  yield  of  all  the  internal 
revenue  receipts  in  the  previous  year. 

Owing  to  the  coming  into  effect  of  prohibition  the  revenue 
derived  from  distilled  and  fermented  liquors  was  much 
decreased  and  amounted  to  less  than  four  per  cent  of  the 
internal  revenues.  On  the  other  hand,  the  yield  of  the 
tobacco  tax  was  vastly  increased.  The  American  public 
consumed  more  than  8,200,000,000  cigars  and  50,400,000,000 
cigarets  during  the  year;  a  vast  increase  over  any  previous 
year  in  both  instances.  Transportation  taxes,  luxury  taxes, 
and  the  special  corporation  tax  all  yielded  big  revenues. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  internal  revenue  service  was 
55  cents  on  each  $100  collected.  This  was  a  slight  relative 
increase  over  the  figures  for  1919,  but  this  is  fully  ac- 
counted for  by  the  extra  expense  involved  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  prohibition  law.  Altho  the  new  direct  taxes 
which  were  the  product  of  wartime  necessity  have  thus 
shown  themselves  enormously  productive,  they  are  unpopu- 
lar, and  it  is  almost  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  next 
Congress  will  greatly  modify  the  excess  profits  tax  as  well 
as  drop  some  of  the  special  luxury  taxes. 

President  Wilson  to  America 

CONSCIOUS,  that  the  election  of  1920  would  close  a 
chapter  in  his  public  career  and  that  his  administra- 
tion would  in  a  few  days  pass  from  politics  to  history, 
President  Wilson  made  shortly  before  election  a  farewell 
statement  to  his  fellow-countrymen.  The  occasion  which 
called  forth  his  address  was  the  visit  to  Washington  of  a 
delegation  of  pro-League  Republicans  who  are  supporting 
the  Democratic  national  ticket  this  year  on  the  League 
issue.  In  his  address  the  President  reaffirmed  his  faith  in 
the  unamended  Covenant,  saying  in  part: 

The  League  of  Nations  is  the  well-considered  effort  of  the 
whole  group  of  nations  who  were  opposed  to  Germany  to  secure 
themselves  and  the  rest  of  mankind  against  a  repetition  of  the 
war.  It  will  have  back  of  it  the  watchfulness  and  material 
force  of  all  these  nations,  and  is  such  a  guarantee  of  a  peaceful 
future  as  no  well-informed  man  can  question  who  does  not 
doubt  the  whole  spirit  with  which  the  war  was  conducted  against 


Internatienal 


Manael  C.  Tellez,  Mexico's  new  representa- 
tive to  the  United  States;  he  wiU  take  up 
many  negotiations  started  by  his  prede- 
cessor— Fernando  Calderon,  who  has  re- 
turned to  Mexico   as  Senator 


THREE  NEW  AMBASSADORS  TO  THIS  COUNTRY 
The  new  Ambassador  from  China  is  Dr. 
Alfred  Sze,  formerly  Chinese  Minister  to 
London.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  and 
said  to  be  unusually  familiar  with  affairs 
in  this  country 


Italy  is  sending  as  Ambassador  to  Wash- 
ington Baron  Allolti.  He  is  known  well 
and  favorably  in  official  circles,  having 
been  connected  with  the  embassy  here 
gome  years  ago 
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Germany.  The  great  moral  influence  of  the  United  States  will 
be  absolutely  thrown  away  if  we  do  not  complete  the  task  which 
our  soldiers  and  sailors  so  heroically  undertook  to  execute. 

One  thing  ought  to  be  said,  and  said  very  clearly,  about 
Article  X  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  the 
specific  pledge  of  the  members  of  the  League  that  they  will 
unite  to  resist  exactly  the  things  which  Germany  attempted,  no 
matter  who  attempts  them  in  the  future.  It  is  as  exact  a  defini- 
tion as  could  be  given  in  general  terms  of  the  outrage  which 
Germany  would  have  committed  if  it  could. 

Germany  violated  the  territorial  integrity  of  her  neighbors 
and  flouted  their  political  independence  in  order  to  aggrandize 
herself,  and  almost  every  war  in  history  has  originated  in  such 
designs.  It  is  significant  that  the  nations  of  the  world  should 
have  at  last  combined  to  define  the  general  cause  of  war  and 
to  exercize  such  concert  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  such 
methods.  Article  X,  therefore,  is  the  specific  redemption  of  the 
pledge  which  the  free  governments  of  the  world  gave  to  their 
people  when  they  entered  the  war.  They  promised  their  people 
not  only  that  Germany  would  be  prevented  from  carrying  out 
her  plot,  but  that  the  world  would  be  safeguarded  in  the  future 
from  similar  designs. 

In  his  statement  President  Wilson  did  not  directly  men- 
tion the  Democratic  candidate,  nor  did  he  speak  of  such 
reservations  to  Article  X  as  Governor  Cox  has  announced 
his  willingness  to  accept.  This  gave  rise  to  the  report  that 
the  President  was  not  pleased  with  the  way  in  which  the 
Democratic  national  campaign  was  being  conducted.  To 
put  an  end  to  this  rumor,  President  Wilson  sent  a  personal 
telegram  to  Governor  Cox,  congratulating  him  on  having 
"spoken  truly  and  fearlessly  about  the  great  issues  at 
stake"  and  signing  the  telegram  "your  gratified  and  loyal 
supporter." 

The  Siberian  Buffer  State 

THE  fall  of  Admiral  Kolchak  left  Siberia  without  even 
the  semblance  of  authority.  The  American  and  Czecho- 
slovak troops  who  had  guarded  the  railroad  were  with- 
drawn. Only  the  Japanese  remained  in  force  and  they 
were  regarded  by  the  mass  of  the  Russians  as  invaders  to 
be  expelled.  The  armies  of  Soviet  Russia  did  not  advance 
beyond  Irkutsk,  just  west  of  Lake  Baikal.  The  best  of 
these  forces  were  later  called  back  to  Russia  to  meet  the 
attack  of  the  Poles,  leaving  only  a  rabble  of  Reds  in 
western  Siberia.  Vladivostok  and  the  Pacific  end  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  railroad  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Japanese.  A  section  of  the  road  in  between  at  Chita  was 
held  by  Semionov,  a  young  Cossack  chief,  brutal,  ambi- 
tious and  reckless,  supposed  to  be  in  the  pay  of  the  Jap- 
anese and  at  any  rate  playing  into  their  hands.  He  has 
recently  telegraphed  to  Sevastopol  recognizing  the  author- 
ity of  Baron  Wrangel  and  asking  him  for  orders.  Armed 
bands  of  irregulars  known  as  "Partizans"  roamed  over 
the  country  committing  reprisals  and  preying  upon  the 
cities.  Some  of  these  were  peasants  rising  against  Cossack 
tyranny  or  Japanese  rule.  Some  were  fanatical  Bolsheviki. 
Some  were  plain  bandits.  German,  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
prisoners,  released  from  internment  and  deprived  of  pro- 
visions, added  to  the  confusion.  Some  of  them  joined  the 
Red  bands;  others  assisted  in  the  restoration  of  order. 

On  the  collapse  of  the  Kolchak  regime  the  Siberian  cities 
set  up  their  own  government,  several  of  which  claimed 
but  none  of  which  would  exert  authority  over  all  Siberia. 
These  local  governments  ranged  from  Red  and  ruthless  to 
mild  and  moderate.  At  Nikolaievsk,  for  one  example,  a 
band  of  young  Bolsheviki  massacred  the  Japanese  and 
terrorized  over  the  city.  At  Vladivostok  on  the  contrary 
the  new  government  comprized  various  factions  and  has 
shown  itself  fair  even  to  its  opponents. 

The  government  that  was  set  up  at  Verkhne  Udinsk,  the 
first  railroad  town  east  of  Lake  Baikal  and  therefore  next 
to  the  Soviet  frontier,  is  intermediate  between  these  ex- 
tremes. It  is  communistic  in  character  and  works  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  Moscow  Soviet.  But  it  has  avoided 
some  of  the  mistakes  of  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  and  in 
particular   has   been   more    successful    in    conciliating    the 


MAP  OF  SIBERIAN  CHAOS 
The  Soviet  power  reaches  to  Irkutsk.  East  of  Lake  Baikal  there 
is  no  general  government.  Each  city  has  its  own,  but  that  of 
Verkhne  Udinsk  is  gaining  a  certain  authority  over  the  others 
and  is  now  negotiating  with  Japan  and  China  on  equal  terms. 
The  Chinese  Eastern  Railroad  which  runs  across  Manchuria 
from  Manchuria  station  to  Vladivostok  and  which  was  formerly 
under  Russian  control,  has  been  offered  to  China  by  the  Soviet 
Government.  Semionov's  Cossacks  control  a  stretch  of  the  rail- 
road about  Chita.  The  Japanese  hold  Vladivostok,  Harbin  and 
Ussuri.  It  is  rumored  that  Japan  has  been  offered  the  island  of 
Sakhalin  and  the  peninsula  of  Kamchatka  on  condition  of  retiring 
from  the  mainland 

peasantry.  It  has  got  along  well  with  the  Japanese.  Ap- 
parently there  is  a  secret  treaty  between  Japan  and  the 
buffer  state  of  Verkhne  Udinsk,  for  both  parties  appeal  to 
such  a  document  in  their  recent  controversy  over 
Semionov.  The  Cossack  commander  is  trying  to  thwart  the 
efforts  of  the  Verkhne  Udinsk  Government  to  effect  a  union 
of  all  Eastern  Siberia  and  his  lieutenant.  Baron  Ungern, 
has  started  a  drive  from  the  Mongolian  border  directed 
against  Verkhne  Udinsk.  That  Government  has  demanded 
that  the  Japanese  suppress  Semionov  and  claims  that 
Japan  had  promised  to  prevent  any  such  hostile  move- 
ments. 

It  is  rumored  the  Verkhne  Udinsk  Government  has  come 
to  an  agreement  witli  Japan  by  which  the  Japanese  shall 
withdraw  from  Siberia  on  condition  of  securing  the  cession 
of  the  whole  island  of  SakhaHn  and  possibly  also  the  penin- 
sula of  Kamchatka.  The  American  Government  has  pro- 
tested to  Japan  against  the  acquisition  of  Sakhalin  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Ports- 
mouth, which  concluded  the  Russo-Japanese  war  and  as- 
signed the  northern  half  of  the  island  to  Russia. 

But,  whether  as  a  result  of  these  negotiations  or  because 
of  the  anti-militarist  movement  at  home,  the  Japanese 
forces  are  being  drawn  in  from  outlying  points  and  concen- 
trated about  Vladivostok,  the  Japanese  garrisons  have  been 
withdrawn  from  Nikolaievsk,  Khabarovsk  and  Blagoves- 
chensk  before  winter  sets  in,  when  they  would  be  isolated. 
These  cities  will  now  fall  into  Russian  and  more  or  less 
Soviet  control.  The  Japanese  troops  continue  to  hold  the  im- 
portant railroad  junctions  of  Nikolsk,  Harbin  and  Ussuri. 

Siberia  and  China 

THE  unknown  Siberian  town  of  Verkhne  Udinsk,  15,000 
population  by  the  last  census,  8000  by  the  census  of 
1897,  has  suddenly  become  of  international  importance  for 
it  has  sent  an  envoy  to  the  largest  republic  in  the  world 
making  proposals  that  threaten  to  upset  the  relations  of 
all  the  great  powers  with  the  four  hundred  million  Chinese. 
The  identity  of  the  envoy  is  doubtful  and  his  authority  is 
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dubious,  but  it  seems  likely  that  he  will  make  a  breach  in 
the  blockade  of  Soviet  Russia  and  give  China  a  chance  to 
recover  some  of  her  lost  rights.  According  to  the  London 
Times,  the  name  of  Yurin,  which  the  envoy  bears,  is  an 
alias  and  that  he  really  is  Dzevaltovsky,  a  prominent  of- 
ficial in  the  Kerensky  Government  and  later  head  of  the 
Department  of  Military  Education  under  the  Soviet. 

Yurin  entered  China,  September  3,  by  the  back  door, 
traveling  with  his  staff  across  the  Mongolian  desert  from 
Urga  to  Peking  in  two  motor  cars  once  belonging  to 
French  military  mission  to  Kolchak,  but  captured  by  the 
Bolsheviki  in  Siberia.  This  is  the  old  caravan  route  and 
may  again  become  the  connecting  link  between  Asia  and 
Europe  as  the  automobile  becomes  the  "ship  of  the  desert" 
in  place  of  the  camel.  Before  the  war  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment of  Russia  was  dominant  in  Urga  and  rapidly  dis- 
placing Chinese  authority  over  Mongolia,  which  would 
probably  have  become  a  Russian  province.  But  the  Soviet 
Government  of  Russia,  while  ambitious  to  convert  the 
world  to  its  views,  betrays  no  desire  for  territorial  ex- 
pansion. All  its  fighting  so  far  has  been  within  the  limits 
of  old  Russia  and  it  has  acquiesced  in  liberal  secessions  on 
all  frontiers.  Last  April  the  Soviet  Government  notified 
China  that  it  renounced  all  the  claims,  concessions  and 
privileges  that  Imperial  Russia  had  wrested  from  China. 
Yurin  confirmed  this  in  behalf  of  his  Government,  the 
Far  Eastern  Republic  of  Verkhne  Udinsk,  which  professes 
to  be  independent  of  Soviet  Russia.  President  Medvedev  of 
the  Provisional  Government  of  Vladivostok,  also  professing 
independence,  has  likewise  repudiated  "in  entirety  the  im- 
perialistic aims  of  the  former  Czarist  Government  in  the 
matter  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway."  This  assurance 
was  given  to  the  Special  Commission  of  Advisers  which 
the  Chinese  Government  sent  to  Siberia  to  investigate  the 
various  governments  in  their  relation  to  China.  The  com- 
mission returned  convinced  that  it  would  be  safe  to  enter 
into  relations  with  these  governments  and  to  accept  the 
concessions  they  offered. 

This  meant  in  the  first  place  a  saving  of  $3,325,000  a 
year  that  China  had  been  paying  to  Russia  as  indemnity 
for  the  Boxer  riots.  Russia  claimed  29  per 
cent  of  the  total  Boxer  indemnity,  a 
larger  amount  than  any  other  nation.  The 
United  States  claimed  only  7  per  cent  and 
had  remitted  half  of  that.  During  the  past 
two  years  the  other  powers  have  let  China 
off  on  these  payments,  but  the  Russian 
minister  at  Peking,  Prince  Kudachev,  has 
insisted  that  the  Russian  share  be  paid 
over  to  him,  altho  since  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Czar  he  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered a  representative  of  Russia.  Need- 
less to  say,  none  of  this  money  went  into 
Russia.  It  was  used  for  paying  the  ex- 
pe  ses  of  the  representatives  of  the  old 
regime  in  other  countries,  including  Am- 
bassador Bakhmetiev  in  the  United  States. 
The  Chinese  Government  notified  Prince 
Kudachev  and  the  Russian  consuls  that 
they  were  no  longer  accepted  as  Russian 
representatives.  But  Prince  Kudachev  re- 
fused to  vacate  the  Russian  ministry  and 
since  this  building  is  situated  in  the  Lega- 
tion Quarter,  which  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
extra-territoriality,  he  could  not  be  evicted. 
But  the  Chinese  Government  shut  off  the 
delivery  to  him  of  code  despatches.  The 
Chinese  lowered  the  Russian  flags  and 
hoisted  their  own  over  most  of  the  former 
Russian  building  and  concessions,  but  the 
Russo-Asiatic  bank,  which  is  the  financial 
agent  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railroad,  dis- 


played the  French  flag  instead,  claiming  that  80  per  cent  of 
the  capital  is  French  and  that  the  headquarters  have  been 
moved  to  Paris. 

Russia  formerly  forced  China  to  give  her  a  preferential 
reduction  of  two-thirds  of  the  tariff  duties  on  Russian 
goods,  but  this  privilege  is  now  also  renounced  with  the 
rest. 

The  American  Government,  consistent  with  its  policy  of 
denying  the  validity  of  any  of  the  acts  of  revolutionary 
Russia,  has  warned  China  against  accepting  Russian 
favors  and  has  asked  the  cooperation  of  the  other  powers 
in  maintaining  the  status  quo  ante.  But  the  Chinese,  who 
see  in  the  Soviet  offer  their  only  chance  to  regain  their  lost 
property  and  rights,  are  indignant  at  the  United  States 
for  intervening  and  preventing  them  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  occasion. 

Defeat  of  Wrangel 

THE  appearance  of  Trotzky  on  the  southern  front  with 
some  of  the  best  of  the  communist  troops  from  the 
Polish  front  has  turned  the  tide  against  Baron  Wrangel. 
The  Bolsheviki  have  now  the  advantage  both  in  numbers 
and  artillery,  and  by  skilfully  converging  their  forces  they 
have  practically  regained  Taurida  within  two  weeks.  This 
province  lies  between  the  Dnieper  River  on  the  west  and 
the  Sea  of  Azov  on  the  east.  The  Soviet  plan  of  attack  was 
to  smash  in  both  wings  and  then  drive  at  the  center.  This 
plan  was  carried.  While  one  section  of  the  Soviet  army 
crossed  the  Dnieper  from  Kherson  to  Perekop,  the  other 
came  down  the  railroad  from  Alexandrovsk  to  Melitopol 
and  the  Sea  of  Azov.  Wrangel  will  now  be  forced  to  retire 
again  into  the  Crimea.  Here  he  may  be  protected  by  the 
French  fleet,  altho  the  British  will  not  be  so  much  inclined 
to  come  to  his  defense  as  formerly,  since  the  British  Gov- 
ernment warned  him  against  undertaking  this  drive  into 
Soviet  Russia.  The  French  broke  with  the  British  on  this 
question  and  Premier  Millerand  granted  official  recognition 
and  support  to  the  South  Russia  Government  of  General 
Wrangel  without  the  knowledge  and  contrary  to  the  wish  of 
Premier  Lloyd  George.  The  Ameri- 
can Government  has  been  ap- 
proached by  one  of  the  powers,  pre- 
sumably France,  to  see  if  the 
United  States  would  come  to  the 
aid  of  Wrangel  by  participating  in 
a  blockade  of  the  Black  Sea.  Our 
Government  has  not  yet  complied, 
but  the  State  Department  still  ex- 
presses confidence  in  Wrangel's 
victory  and  the  speedy  collapse  of 
the  Soviet  power.  John  A.  Embry, 
of  the  American  consular  service, 
has  been  ordered  to  go  from  Fin- 
land to  Constantinople  to  investi- 
gate the  situation  in  the  Crimea, 
but  he  is  not  commissioned  as 
plenipotentiary  to  the  South  Rus- 
sian Government.  The  French, 
however,  have  a  High  Commis- 
sioner at  Sevastopol. 

What  purports  to  be  a  treaty  be- 
tween France  and  Baron  Wrangel 
has  been  published,  according  to 
which  he  agrees  if  victorious  to 
pay  all  the  debts  due  to  France 
with  compound  interest,  to  renew 
the  alliance  between  Russia  and 
France,  to  restore  compulsory  mili- 
tary service,  to  grant  France  the 
surplus  grain  of  southern  Russia, 
two-thirds    of    the    oil    and    one- 


llide   World 

General  Mangin,  who  was  Commander 
Foch's  right  hand  man  during  the  Great 
War,  has  been  chosen  to  head  a  mission 
to  South  Russia  in  order  to  report  to  the 
French  Government  the  exact  situation  in 
the  war  against  the  Bolsheviki.  But  these 
eight  Mangin  youngsters  think  it's  more 
important  that  their  father  stay  and  play 
with  them 
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fourth  of  the  coal,  and  to  hand  over  to  France  all  the  rail- 
roads in  European  Russia,  and  to  put  Frenchmen  in  the 
financial  and  commercial  ministries.  The  correctness  of  this 
document  has  been  officially  denied,  but  M.  Struve,  Wran- 
gel's  representative  at  Paris,  says:  "We  shall  pledge  as  se- 
curity for  a  loan  the  conquests,  the  booty  and  the  quantity 
of  grain  that  our  offensive  will  allov^r  us  to  capture." 

Besides  the  aid  received  from  France,  the  American  Red 
Cross  has  spent  more  than  tviro  million  dollars  in  relief 
work  in  the  Crimea. 

Rumania  Gets  Bessarabia 

BY  a  treaty  signed  in  the  French  Foreign  Office  on  the 
Quai  d'Orsay,  Paris,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and 
Japan  cede  to  Rumania  the  Russian  province  of  Bessarabia. 
Russia  has  nothing  to  say  about  this  transfer  of  territory, 
either  now  or  hereafter,  since  it  is  specially  stipulated  in 
the  document  that  Russia  may  not  raise  the  question  of 
sovereignty,  altho  she  may,  after  she  has  a  government 
recognized  by  the  Allies,  bring  other  questions  before  the 

League  of  Nations.  The  treaty  con-       

tains  a  clause  for  the  protection  of 
minorities  in  spite  of  the  protest  of 
Rumania  against  its  insertion.  It 
is,  however,  particularly  necessary 
in  the  case  of  Rumania,  for  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin,  which  in  1878  estab- 
lished the  independence  of  Rumania, 
insisted  upon  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  in  the  constitution  guarantee- 
ing equal  rights  without  regard  to 
race  or  religion.  Nevertheless,  the 
Jews  in  Rumania  have  been  dis- 
criminated against,  deprived  of  po- 
litical and  financial  rights  and  oc- 
casionally massacred. 

The  Jews,  who  constitute  more 
than  a  third  of  the  city  population 
of  Bessarabia,  are  naturally  averse 
to- coming  under  Rumanian  rule.  So 


(c)  International 

The  regent  of  Greece  now  is  Admiral  P.  Conn- 
douriotis,  former  Greek  Minister  of  Marine. 
He  was  friendly  to  the  Allies  when  the  former 
King  Constantine  was  dallying  with  his  sym- 
pathy for  the  German  side  in   the  Great  War 


also  are  the  Ukrainians  (Little  Russians),  who  form  a 
still  larger  element  in  Bessarabia.  In  fact,  the 
Rumanians  (Moldavians)  number  less  than  half  of  the 
population,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  all  of 
them  would  vote  for  annexation  to  Rumania.  Probably  a 
plebiscite  would  result  in  a  division  of  the  country  between 
Russia  and  Rumania,  but  the  people  are  not  to  be 
consulted. 

Bessarabia  was  taken  from  the  Turks  by  the  Russians  in 
1812,  but  after  Russia  was  defeated  in  the  Crimean  War  by 
the  British,  French  and  Turks,  she  was  forced  to  relinquish 
most  of  Bessarabia.  But  by  her  victory  over  the  Turks  in 
1878  she  recovered  the  province.  Bessarabia  is  about  twice 
the  size  of  Massachusetts  and  has  a  population  of  about 
2,500,000. 

MacSwiney's  Funeral 

THE  coroner's  jury  called  in  the  case  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Cork,  after  hearing  the  testimony  of  the  prison 
physician  and  the  Lady  Mayoress,  returned  a  verdict  of 
"death  from  heart  failure  due  to  re- 
fusal of  food."  In  the  similar  case  of 
Joseph  Murphy,  one  of  the  hunger 
strikers  in  the  Cork  prison,  the  ver- 
dict was  that  "he  feloniously  killed 
himself  by  refusing  all  forms  of 
nourishment." 

The  body  of  MacSwiney  was 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  an  officer 
of  the  Irish  Republican  army.  A  re- 
publican flag  draped  the  coffin  and 
the  inscription  on  the  lid  read: 

Traylor  MacSuivne,  Brigade  Com- 
mandant, Cork  First  Brigade,  Irish  Re- 
publican Army,  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork, 
Member  of  Dail  Eireann  for  mid-Cork, 
Murdered  by  the  Foreigner  in  Brixton 
Prison,  London,  England,  on  the  25th 
October,  1920,  the  Fourth  Year  of  the 
Republic,  Aged  40  Years.  God  Have 
Mercy  on  His  Soul.  Requiescat  in  Pace. 

The  funeral   took   place  at  Cork. 

The   procession   that   marched   from 

cemetery  was  headed  by  three  arch- 


@  Keustuhf   y ini: 

PI  ZZLE    PICTURE:      FIND    THE    KING 

Prince  Paul  (standing  in  the  middle  background  between  his 
two  sisters)  has  been  offered  the  throne  of  Greece  left  vacant 
by  the  death  of  his  brother,  King  Alexander.  But  Paul  refuses 
on  the  ground  that  the  Greek  throne  belongs  to  his  father,  the 
former  King  Constantine  (seated  at  the  right  of  this  photograph 
with  his  youngest  daughter  on  his  knee).  King  Constantine  was 
deposed  for  intriguing  with  Germany  when  the  Greek  people 
wanted  to  join  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  His  eldest 
son.  Prince  George  (seated  at  the  left),  was  refused  the  throne 
at  that  time  also  because  of  German  sympathies,  and  Prince 
Alexander,  the  second  son,  was  made  king.  The  cause  of  the 
Greek  royalty's  pro-Germanism  lies  in  the  fact  that  Constan- 
tine's  wife,  the  former  Queen  Sophia  (center)  is  a  sister  of  the 
ex-Emperor  of  Germany 


the  cathedral  to  the 
bishops,  thirty  bishops  and  nearly  three  hundred  priests. 
Next  came  the  members  of  the  Irish  Republican  Parliament 
(Dail  Eireann)  with  Arthur  Griffith,  Acting  President  of 
the  Republic.  Then  followed  fifteen  hundred  Sinn  Fein  vol- 
unteers and  mourners.  A  squad  of  Irish  Republican  Volun- 
teers fired  a  salute  over  the  grave.  The  streets  were  lined 
with  British  soldiers,  who  saluted  as  the  procession  passed. 

Memorial  mass  meetings  attended  by  thousands  were 
held  in  all  the  large  American  cities.  In  New  York  some 
35,000  assembled  on  the  Polo  Grounds  and  were  addressed 
by  Eamonn  de  Valera,  President  of  the  Irish  Republic, 
Governor  Smith  and  other  prominent  citizens  and  clergy- 
men. Hindu  Nationalists  took  part  in  the  anti-British 
demonstration.  Resolutions  were  passed  comparing  the 
Irish  martyrs  to  the  American  patriots  of  1776  and  de- 
manding that  the  President  recognize  the  Irish  Republic. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  murders  that  have  been  com- 
mitted in  Ireland  in  the  last  four  years  very  few  of  the 
murderers  have  been  caught  and  none  has  hitherto  been 
hanged.  The  first  execution  since  the  rebellion  of  Easter, 
1916,  was  the  hanging  of  Kevin  Barry,  a  Dublin  medical 
student  of  eighteen  years,  who  was  convicted  of  complicity 
in  an  attack  upon  a  military  raiding  party  last  September 
in  which  a  soldier  was  killed.  A  crowd  of  two  thousand  gath- 
ered outside  the  Mountjoy  jail  and  knelt  in  prayer  in  the 
muddy  road  as  the  tolling  bell  announced  the  execution. 

The  Sunday  following  the  death  of  MacSwiney  was 
marked  by  unusually  numerous  outbreaks  of  violence. 
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President  Harding 

(Continued  from  page  ^19) 
Harding:,  as  President,  may  be  depend- 
ed upon,  in  the  interest  of  quick  con- 
sideration for  his  domestic  policies,  to 
take  every  precaution  against  a  new 
and  protracted  treaty  wrangrle  in  the 
Senate. 

What  his  domestic  policies  will  be, 
the  voters  would  have  had  better  ma- 
terial upon  which  to  judge  had  Sena- 
tor Harding'  responded  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  give  out  in  advance  of 
the  election  the  names  of  the  men  he 
will  appoint  to  his  cabinet.  The  kind 
of  administration  Harding  will  give 
will  depend  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
upon  the  kind  of  men  he  appoints  to 
Cabinet  places,  for  Cabinet  meetings 
during  the  next  four  years  arc  to  be 
more  than  "mere  formalities."  The 
President  will  be  prepared  to  accept 
as  his  own  the  judgment  of  his  Cabinet 
members,  plus  that  of  his  Republican 
friends  in  the  Senate,  when  the  two 
groups  are  in  approximate  agreement. 
Only  a  very  self-effacing  man,  a 
man  by  no  means  a  partizan  of  his 
own  opinions  when  they  are  in  con- 
flict with  those  of  his  party,  could 
have  said  what  Senator  Harding,  the 
President-elect,  said  on  a  great  public 
question  as   Senator: 

"Believing  as  I  do  in  political  par- 
ties and  government  thru  political 
parties,  I  had  much  rather  that  the 
party  to  which  I  belong  should,  in  its 
conferences,  make  a  declaration,  than 
to  assume  a  leadership  or  take  an  in- 
dividual position  on  the  question." 

Senator  Harding  has  told  the  coun- 
try that  he  will  surround  himself  with 
the  ablest  men  he  can  find  in  the  Re- 
publican party — and  his  press  agents, 
who  cannot  possibly  know,  have  added 
that  they  will  be  "young  men,"  that  is, 
men  with  the  ideas  of  young  men, 
whatever  their  age  in  years.  Uncle 
Warren,  himself,  is  not  a  young  man, 
tho  the  birthday  he  celebrated  on  the 
day  of  his  election  was  only  his  fifty- 
fifth. 

He  long  has  known  the  type  of  man 
he  wants  for  each  Cabinet  place.  Soon 
he  will  be  sending  out  the  formal  in- 
vitations to  be  members  of  his  official 
family  to  the  men  he  has  selected,  tho 
it  is  said  on  his  behalf  that  the  lists 
have  not  yet  closed.  He  began  drawing 
up  his  Cabinet  specifications  at  a  time 
when  Johnson  and  Wood  and  Lowden 
were  piling  up  strength  in  the  prefer- 
ential primaries  and  he  was  being  left 
far  in  the  rear. 

"That  ..."  he  used  to  say  to  those 
who  traveled  with  him  in  the  pre-con- 
vention  campaign,  when  pointing  out 
some  distinguished  citizen,  "...  that 
is  the  kind  of  man  I  want  for  Secretary 

of  in  my  Cabinet."  He  said  it 

many  times,  but  a'ways  he  said  "that 
is  the  kiyid  of  man"  and  never  "that  is 
the  man."  Marion  may  know  the  names 
of  some  of  the  men  who  will  sit  in  the 
Harding  Cabinet,  but  Washington  still 
is  in  the  dark.  Washington  feels,  nev- 
ertheless, under  the  necessity  of  pre- 
tending to  know  the  full  list. 

John   Weeks,   Massachusetts,   gradu- 
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(Rose  Band  and  Key  Pattern) 


Linens 
for  Thanksgiving 

'  I  'HE    Thanksgiving    hostess    who    wishes    her 
•'■    table  to  be  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  festive 
spirit  of  the  holiday  will  find  at  McCutcheon's 
that  first  essential — the  snowy  cloth  of  damask. 

Exclusive  patterns  in  Cloths  3V2»  ^y  ^»  ^'  ^ 
and  8  yards  long,  as  well  as  those  up  to  5  yards 
square,  with  Dinner  Napkins  to  match. 

Now  is  a  particularly  good  time  to  fill  the  linen- 
closet,  for  at  McCutcheon's  prices  pure  linens  are 
indeed  a  satisfying  investment. 

In   General 

Orders  for  monogramming  should  be  in  our 
hands  a  month  before  delivery. 

Orders  b})  mail  receive 
our  careful  attention. 


Registered 
Trade-Mark 


E^tah[is//ea 
1855 


James   McCutcheon   &  Co, 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  &  33d  Sts.,  New  York 
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Even  among  the  rich 
children  are  Carving 

Dr.  Wm.  T{.  P.  Emerson  says:  'J4  careful  iliidy  of  children  in 
private  schools  and  ihe  families  of  the  rich  shows  almofl 
equal  prevalence  of  malnutrition  with  the  families  of  the 
poor. '  One  child  in  every  three  is  andernourished. 


HAT  one  child  in  every  three 
here  in  America,  the  world's 
greatest  food-producing  nation, 
should  be  underfed,  undernour- 
ished, seems  almost  unbelievable. 

Yet  experts  in  nutrition  have  made 
that  statement  after  study  of  thou- 
sands of  American  boj-s  and  girls  of  all 
classes. 

It  is  not  that  our  children  get  too  little 
to  eat.  Children  of  the 
well-to-do  and  of  the 
rich.  Dr.  Emerson  says, 
show  undeniable  evidence 
of  malnutrition. 

The  condition,  in  most 
cases,  is  traced  rather  to 
lack  of  food  of  the  right 
kind,  to  an  insufficient 
supply  of  certain  food 
elements. 


Are  your  children  under  the  weight 

shown  by  this  standard  table  ' 

If  so  they  need  more  of  the 

16-vital  elements  food 


Girls 
ATermge 
wjt    for 
hf'jht 
Pounds 

55.8 
58.3 
61.1 
63.8 


B>ys 

Girls 

BoTS 

-\Teraec 

-^Tarize 

Height 

wrt    for 

^n.  f  r 

Heighl 

wet.  for 

height 

he  ;hl 

Itichts 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Inches 

Pounds 

35» 

28.7 

28.6 

49 

55.4 

36* 

30.0 

30.0 

50 

59.6 

37* 

31.6 

31.5 

51 

62  5 

38* 

33.2 

32.7 

52 

65.8 

39 

36.3 

35.7 

53 

68.9 

40 

38.1 

37.4 

54 

72.0 

41 

39.8 

39.2 

55 

75  4 

42 

41.7 

41.2 

56 

79.2 

43 

43.5 

43.1 

57 

82.8 

44 

45.4 

44.8 

58 

87.0 

4.^> 

47.1 

46.3 

59 

91  1 

46 

49.5 

48.5 

60 

95.2 

47 

51.4 

5«  9 

61 

99.3 

48 

53.0 

53.3 

62 

103.8 

•Without   clothes. 

63 

108  0 

Food  Elssentials 

The  body  requires  six- 
teen food  elements  if  it 
is  to  attain  its  full  devel- 
opment and  carry  on  its 
natural  functions  in 
health. 

Each  of  these  elements 
is  essential  to  life;  we 
must   have   them   all. 

In  the  whole  wheat  grain  Nature  pro- 
vides the  sixteen  vital  food  elements  in 
more  nearly  the  proper  proportion  than 
in  any  other  food,  save  possibly  milk. 

But  man,  in  the  modern  methods  of 
wheat  preparation,  removes  and  rejects 
the  six  outer  layers  of  the  wheat  kernels, 
commonly  called  the  bran.  Many  of  these 
vital  elements  are  found  almost  wholly 
in  those  outer  layers.  They're  thrown 
away. 


70.3 

74.5 

78.4 

82.5 

86.6 

91.1 

96.7 

102.5 

110.4 

118.0 

The  figures  for  the  younger  children 
are  taken  from  "Holfs  Diseases  of  In- 
fancy and  Childhood"  (1919);  for 
heights  from  3  9  inches  on,  principally 
from  the  studies  of  Boas,  Burk.  Bow- 
ditch  and  Smedley.  These  latter  heights 
and  weights  are  with  indoor  clothes  but 
without  shoes.  Table  of  weights  fur- 
nished by  Dr.  Wm.  R.  P.  Emerson. 


In  the  whole  wheat  grain  all  of  them 
can  be  secured. 

Nature  provides  flavor 

In  Nature's  larder  health  and  energy 
are  not  separate  from  delightful  tastes 
and  flavors. 

Thousands  have  found  this  to  be  so — 
in  Pettijohn's,  a  whole  wheat  breakfast 
food  of  rich  and  gratifying  taste. 

Served  with  cream  and 
a  little  sugar,  if  you 
wish,  it  makes  a  vital 
energy-  ration  that  old 
and  j'oung  delight  to  eat. 

Look  at  the  table 
shown  here.  If  your 
child  is  below  his  or  her 
normal  weight — try  Pet- 
tijohn's. 

If  the  child  is  irri- 
table, nervous,  pale- 
cheeked  and  generally 
tired,  don't  just  say  "it's 
his  nature."  Those  are 
signs  of  malnutrition. 
Give  him   Pettijohn's. 

If  you  yourself  are 
feeling  below  par,  lack- 
ing in  energj'  and  vim — 
try  this  whole  wheat 
health  food.  Many  grown-ups  who  suf- 
fer from  congestion  of  the  intestinal  tract 
need  only  its  natural  bran  laxative  to  set 
them   right. 

Your  grocer  has  Pettijohn's — or  will 
gladly  get  it  for  you.  Make  tomorrow's 
breakfast  of  this  appetizing,  sixteen-vital- 
elements  food. 

Made  by  the  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  1625N 
Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
U.   S.  A. 


ate  of  Annapolis,  for  Secretary  of  the 
Navy — that  appointment  Washington 
will  tell  you  is  a  certainty.  For  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Senator  Harding  nat- 
urally wants  a  man  who  will  be  in 
agreement  with  him  on  foreign  policy 
and  will  have  prestige  abroad.  He 
agrees  with  much  that  David  Jayne 
Hill  has  written  on  the  Treaty,  there- 
fore David  Jayne  Hill  for  Secretary  of 
State,  if  Elihu  Root  will  not  accept. 
Neither  Leonard  Wood  nor  General 
Pershing  will  be  Secretary  of  War. 
For  this  office  Senator  Harding  will 
select  a  man  who  has  had  large  ex- 
perience as  an  organizer  and  adminis- 
trator, not  a  military  man  but  a 
civilian,  one  who  will  be  able  to  trans- 
late the  civilian  mind  for  his  military 
advisers.  Make  your  own  selection. 

For  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  such 
a  man  as  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  and 
for  Commerce,  a  former  president  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, probably  Harry  A.  Wheeler. 
These,  at  least,  are  Washington's 
guesses.  The  Post  Office  Department 
has  been  a  point  of  especial  weakness 
in  the  Wilson  administration.  For 
Postmaster  General,  then,  a  big  busi- 
ness man,  one  who  knows  what  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  for  and  will 
be  able  to  put  it  on  its  feet  again.  A 
merchant,  John  Wanamaker,  was  one 
of  the  best  postmasters  the  country 
ever  had.  What  about  Julius  Rosen- 
wald,  the  head  of  the  largest  mail  or- 
der house  in  the  world? 

And  so  it  goes  on  down  thru  the  list 
as  Washington,  with  due  regard  for 
geography  and  political  debts  that 
should  be  paid,  makes  up  its  specula- 
tive Cabinet  for  the  new  President. 
Herbert  Hoover,  Republican,  Cali- 
fornia? Hoover  should  have  something. 
He  would  look  well  in  a  super-Cabinet. 
Herbert  Hoover  for  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  that  department  later  to  be 
converted  into  a  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  with  jurisdiction  over  all 
the  engineering  and  developmental  ac- 
tivities of  the  Government. 

Senator  Harding  heartily  approves 
the  Department  of  Public  Works 
project,  and  its  sister  project  for  a 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  tho  the 
necessity  for  the  latter  is  not  quite  so 
pressing.  When  it  is  created,  if  it  is 
created,  this  department  would  take 
over  all  the  Government's  present  edu- 
cational and  health  activities.  Senator 
Harding  would  oppose  giving  it  any 
additional  work  to  do.  He  stands  for 
deflation  of  the  Government.  It  is  al- 
ready carrying  on  too  many  activities  in 
fields  that  should  be  left  to  the  states. 

Would  Senator  Harding  feel  moved 
to  appoint  a  woman  to  be  Secretary  of 
Public  Welfare?  He  has  hinted  that  he 
might,  but  upon  further  reflection  he 
probably  would  not.  Women  will  have 
other  responsible  positions  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, certainly,  but  they  have  not 
yet  had  the  experience  necessary  to 
qualify  them  for  Cabinet  appointment. 
"They  do  not  know  the  technique  of 
public  life.  They  have  not  much  more 
than  begun  their  apprenticeship.  The 
time  will  come  when  such  recognition 
will  be  possible,  Senator  Harding  will 
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feel,  but  not  during:  his  administra- 
tion. 

The  Harding:  Cabinet  will  be  a  well 
oiled  machine,  with  every  bearing:  ad- 
justed, ready  to  be  set  in  motion  the 
minute  the  Senate  turns  on  the  power 
with  its  confirmations.  It  will  work  as 
a  team.  The  entire  Government  will 
work  as  a  team.  Every  bureau  chief 
will  be  taught  to  feel  that  he  is  an 
important  part  of  the  Government — 
and  of  the  party  doing:  the  groverning: 
— and  will  be  held  responsible  for  pro- 
ducing the   results  desired. 

No  decision  on  major  policy  will  be 
made  by  Senator  Harding:  without 
consulting:  his  Cabinet,  and  the  men 
who  later  will  become  known  as  the 
"bosses"  in  the  House  and  Senate.  He 
\vill  want  all  the  facts  and  all  the 
opinions  he  can  get  so  that  the  an- 
nounced result  will  approximate  what 
the  Republican  party  as  a  whole  would 
have  done   in   the  circumstances. 

He  has  the  newspaperman's  thirst 
for  information.  Facts,  facts,  facts,  he 
demanded  of  the  witnesses  appearing 
befoi'e  the  Senate  committees  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  His  speeches  were 
infrequent.  Usually  the  information  he 
secured  was  reflected  only  in  his  votes 
in  the  Senate — which  were  always 
"regular." 

SENATOR  Harding  is  slow  to  make 
up  his  mind.  He  finds  it  hard  work. 
He  would  rather  do  nothing  at  all  than 
take  an  action  of  whose  soundness  he 
was  not  thoroly  convinced.  It  may 
happen  many  times  during  his  admin- 
istration that  before  he  has  made  up 
his  mind  on  a  particular  subject,  the 
necessity  for  doing  so  will  have  passed. 

But  once  having  made  a  decision  he 
will  stick  to  it.  Only  one  form  of  argu- 
ment will  move  him — the  very  per- 
suasive argument  of  an  adverse  public 
reaction.  Widespread  disapproval  of 
his  policies  he  will  seek  to  avoid  by 
taking  the  public  more  or  less  into  his 
confidence  before  making  an  unalter- 
able decision  on  any  question.  He  will 
take  added  counsel  from  the  comment 
of  the  press  when  it  learns  how  his 
mind  is  running.  He  will  be  tolerant  of 
the  opposing  opinion  of  minorities, 
thereafter,  but  having  made  his  de- 
cision and  con\inced  himself  he  is 
right,  he  will  stick. 

The  latch  string  will  be  out  at  the 
White  House,  particularly  to  members 
of  Congress — and  the  President's 
room  at  the  Capitol  will  see  more  use 
than  it  has  for  many  a  session.  Calvin 
Coolidge,  as  Vice-President,  will  sit  in 
at  all  Cabinet  meetings.  He  will  be 
the  Senate's  direct  representative  at 
the  White  House,  and  the  President's 
personal  representative  at  the  Senate. 
Two  members  of  the  Cabinet  will 
probably  be  selected  from  the  member- 
ship of  the  House. 

These  are  some  of  the  means  by 
which  Senator  Harding  hopes  to  be 
able  to  establish  that  cooperation  with 
the  legislative  branch  that  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  party  government. 
Real  cooperation  with  Congress,  if  he 
gets  it  on  a  wide  scale,  will  add  to  the 
force   of  the   contrast   his   administra- 


Dont  Waste  It 


/^^OAL  will  be  higher  than  ever  this  winter. 
^^^  You'll  have  to  use  less  of  it  if  you  want 
to  keep  the  coal  bill  down  to  anywhere  near 
normal. 

Coal  can  be  saved,  and  without  sacrificing 
comfort  either.  Make  every  lump  of  coal  give 
full  value.     Equip  your  heating  plant  with 


He/it  R£6Ui/iTOR 


"The  Heart  of  the  Heating  Plant" 

It  prevents  the  costly,  wasteful  "ups  and 
downs"  of  your  furnace  fire  and  maintains  an 
even  heat  thruout  the  house  by  automatically 
operating  the  dampers.  Your  fire  can  not  go 
on  a  rampage,  neither  can  it  get  so  low  as  to 
require  forced  fire  to  bring  it  up  again.  No 
fuel  is  wasted.  Not  a  pound  of  coal  is  burned 
unnecessarily. 

Those  who  have  used  a  Minneapolis  Heat 
Regulator  for  years  tell  us  they  save  on  the 
average  three  shovelfuls  of  coal  a  day  thruout 
the  winter. 

The  "Minneapolis"  has  been  used 
successfully  for  35  years  on  any  type 
of  heating  plant  burning  coal,  gas  or 
oil — lasts  a  lifetime. 

Write  us  for  complete  information — illustrated  booklet 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator  Co. 

Main  Office:  2775  Fourth  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis 


CLEVELAND  BOSTON 

1327  East  105th  Street  77  Summer  St. 

WASHINGTON  D.  C. 
727 12th  Street  North  West 
ST.  PAUL 
140  Endicott  Bldg. 
CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

231  Insurance  Exchange  375  Arcade  BIdg. 


BALTIMORE 
709  North  Howard  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
Grand  Central  Terminal  BIdg 
DETROIT 
1701  Woodward  Ave. 

SYRACUSE 
218  E.  Washington  St. 


KANSAS  CITY 
Fifth  and  Broadway 


MILWAUKEE 
38  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg. 
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There  was  once 

a  substance  called  coal 


It  doesn't  take  a  Jules  Verne  to  imagine  the 
time  when  our  present-day  fuel  will  be  gone. 

But  there  is  nothing  frightful  in  the  pros- 
pect. Already  the  world's  engineering  brains 
have  cast  ahead  and  discovered  a  new  fuel  in 
rain  drops  and  dew  fall — water  power. 

Nor  'is  this  source  of  power  a  hazy  dream  of 
the  future.    It's  here. 

In  California,  for  example,  942,000  hydro- 
electric horsepower  are  right  now  turning 
wheels,  lighting  cities  and  harvesting  crops. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole  there  are 
9,000,000  hydro-electric  horsepower  actually 
at  work — and  this  is  but  fifteen  per  cent  of 
our  available  supply. 

It  is  to  the  other  eighty-five  per  cent  we 
must  look  against  the  day  when  coal  and  oil 
are  museum  curiosities. 

Just  how  soon  hydro-electric  development 
will  come  to  any  community  must  depend  on 
local  conditions — such  as  how  long  the  coal 
supply  there  can  advantageously  compete  with 
water  power. 

But  in  the  many  places  where  coal  is  scarce- 
ly to  be  had,  sane  common-sense  thinking 
about  the  relative  economy  of  water  power 
will  hasten  its  coming — to  the  common  good. 

We  should  all  understand  that  water  power 
is  not  the  interest  of  any  particular  business 
— that  it  is  not  a  political  issue,  but  a  great 
economic  one  which  affects  us  all. 

So  its  support  must  come  from  the  people, 
whose  money  will  be  needed  to  finance  it.  And 
rightly  so. 

Conservation  of  our  national  resources  is 
one  of  the  first  benefits  of  water  power  devel- 
opment. The  preservation  of  forests,  the 
avoidance  of  floods,  the  irrigation  of  arid 
lands  are  part  and  parcel  of  this  program. 

Truly,  unharnessed  water  is  a  national  pos- 
session which  goes  to  waste  as  long  as  we  do 
not  use  it — and  in  this  day  of  inadequate  pro- 
duction and  the  high  cost  of  living,  any  waste 
is  an  economic  crime. 


'estern  Electric 


Company 


^'Sc%       1  1       ^'"'    TFestern  Electric  branch  in  your 
*  city  is  one  of  vwre  than  forty  similar 

organizations  distributing  electrical  products  of  aU 
kinds,  through  retailers  to  the  general  public  and 
direct  to  industrial  users.  Western  Electric  service 
is  within  your  reach  wherever  you  may  be  situated. 
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tion   will   provide  with  that  of   Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

Whether  it  likes  his  policies  or  not, 
the  country  is  going  to  like  Harding 
personally.  Everyone  who  knows  him 
likes  him  as  a  person.  He  will  go  into 
the  White  House  with  fewer  real  ene- 
mies than  any  previous  President.  He 
has  been  called  the  perfect  example 
of  the  professional  spell-binding  poli- 
tician, but  he  is  something  more  than 
that.  He  has  been  a  politician  for 
twenty-one  years.  For  sixteen  years 
before  he  ever  thought  of  becoming 
one,  he  was  a  business  man,  engaged 
in  the  business  of  publishing  the 
Marion  Daily  Star.  He  has  remained 
in  business  since.  The  average  success- 
ful American  business  man  is  apt  to 
see  in  the  new  President  a  great  deal 
of  himself.  The  thing  in  Marion  in 
which  the  Senator  takes  the  greatest 
pride  is  not  the  success  of  his  news- 
paper, but  the  success  of  the  Marion 
Steam   Shovel    Company! 

He  thinks  he  knows  the  needs  of 
American  business — and  additional 
regulation  is  not  one  of  them.  His 
principal  mission  he  will  believe  to  be 
to  make  conditions  right  for  material 
prosperity  in  the  Unted  States — and 
his  program  for  doing  so  probably  will 
look  very  much  like  that  of  McKinley. 

The  country  will  get  its  first  real 
glimpse  of  his  policies  in  the  message 
he  will  deliver — now  that  Wilson  has 
set  the  precedent — to  the  special  ses- 
sion of  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  to 
be  summoned  shortly  after  he  assumes 
the  Presidency.  His  first  recommenda- 
tion probably  will  be  for  the  repeal  of 
the  excess  profits  taxes  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  flat  tax  of  some  kind, 
perhaps  a  sales  tax,  that  will  not  be 
pyramided  as  it  is  passed  on  to  the 
consumer.  The  amount  of  revenue  to 
be  returned  by  taxation  cannot  be  ma- 
terially reduced,  but  a  sales  tax  would 
produce  so  large  a  yield  as  to  permit 
the  dropping  of  the  bothersome  taxes 
on  soda  water,  theater  tickets,  club 
dues  and  luxuries. 

Inevitably  he  will  sooner  or  later 
recommend  an  upward  revision  of  the 
tariff  for  protection  of  others  besides 
those  new  industries  set  up  during  the 
war  from  the  competition  of  bankrupt 
Europe.  A  tariff  on  lemons  he  pledged 
during  the  campaign. 

For  the  high  cost  of  living  he  will 
have  no  legislative  remedies  to  sug- 
gest, except,  of  course,  the  repeal  of 
the  excess  profits  taxes.  With  the 
practice  of  thrift  by  the  people,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  Govern- 
ment, this  problem  will  eventually 
work  itself  out — if  the  Government 
keeps  its  hands  off  and  quits  badger- 
ing business.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission will  be  plainly  told  that  its 
function  is  not  to  persecute  and  in- 
vestigate business,  but  to  advise  busi- 
ness what  it  may  and  may  not  do  under 
the  anti-trust  laws. 

Senator  Harding  hopes  not  to  be 
compelled  to  deal  harshly  with  labor, 
but  the  Government  has  the  duty  of 
protecting  the  public  against  the  suf- 
fering occasioned  by  general  strikes  in 
essential  industries  and  should  a  new 
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epidemic  of  such  strikes  develop  he 
would  feel  compelled  seriously  to  con- 
sider recommendinjr  to  Congress  the 
creation  of  a  Federal  board  for  indus- 
trial arbitration,  whose  awards  would 
be  bindinjr  upon  both  capital  and  labor. 
He  has  made  up  his  mind  about  the 
Esch-Cummins  railroad  act.  It  is  a 
beneficent  piece  of  lejrislation.  Appeals 
to  him  to  recommend  chang:es  in  its 
labor  sections  are  not  likely  to  prove 
fruitful.  He  will,  however,  recom- 
mend that  the  sections  g^overninpr  rail- 
road consolidations  be  liberalized  to 
permit  consolidations  of  smaller  units, 
thus  assisting:  in  the  restoration  of 
railroad  credits. 

Senator  Harding  is  a  firm  believer 
in  military  preparedness.  He  will  not 
recommend  a  standing-  army  larger 
than  the  present  one.  The  country  can- 
not afford  it.  But  there  may  be  another 
way.  "I  am  a  believer,"  he  said  in  1917, 
"in  universal  and  compulsory  military 
service,  ofttimes  alluded  to  as  con- 
scription." He  believes  also  in  a  strong 
navy,  but  is  against  having  the  Gov- 
ernment manufacture  its  own  munitions 
on  a  wider  scale  than  at  present.  This 
can  well  be  left  to  private  enterprize. 
The  industrial  preparedness  project  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  is  not 
likely  to  receive  much  encouragement 
as  a  substitute  for  military  prepared- 
ness. 

Senator  Harding  firmly  believes  in 
the  right  of  every  people,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Filipinos,  to  determine 
for  themselves  what  sort  of  govern- 
ment they  will  have.  This  applies  to 
Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  as  well  as 
to  Mexico  and  Russia.  What  his  Mexi- 
can policy  will  be  depends  upon  what 
action  the  present  administration  takes 
on  pending  requests  for  recognition 
from  the  present  Government  of  that 
republic,  and  the  natui-e  of  his  Russian 
policy  depends  upon  whether  the  Bol- 
shevik government  falls  this  winter. 
He  might  not  recognize  the  Soviet 
government,  but  neither  would  he 
blockade  it. 

He  hopes  it  will  be  possible  early  in 
his  administration  to  come  to  a  clear 
understanding  with  the  Government  of 
Mexico.  He  would  have  Mexico  under- 
stand that  the  United  States  does  not 
question  the  right  of  the  Mexican 
people  to  adopt  any  sort  of  constitu- 
tion they  please  for  the  government 
of  their  internal  affairs,"  but  it  does 
seriously  question  their  right  thru  the 
adoption  of  new  constitutions  to  con- 
fiscate property  lawfully  acquired  by 
foreigners  under  previous  constitu- 
tions. He  does  not  want  intervention, 
but  would  let  Mexico  understand  that 
appropriate  measures  would  be  taken 
by  the  United  States  should  that  coun- 
try fail  to  live  up  to  an  agreement  once 
an  agreement  had  ben  reached. 

Four  members  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  have  passed  the  age 
of  retirement.  Senator  Harding  is 
likely,  therefore,  to  have  the  appoint- 
ment of  four  supreme  court  justices 
during  his  administration.  In  making 
his  selections  for  the  bench  and  for 
places  in  the  diplomatic  corps,  he  will 
choose  only  such  men  as  the  Republi- 
can party  as   a   whole  might  appoint. 


On  Election  Returns- 
Thanks  to  the 


A  news  beat  bordering  on  the  sensational  was  scored  by  the  Minne- 
apolis Journal  in  hustling  out  the  returns  in  a  recent  Primary  Election, 

45  minutes  before  the  Journal's  nearest  competitor  was  on  the  streets, 
the  people  of  Minneapolis  were  reading  the  returns  in  the  Journal.  How 
did  the  Journal  do  it?  Let  Mr.  George  H.  Adams,  Managing  Editor  of  the 
Journal,  tell  you  himself.      He  writes: 


"The  speed  and  accuracy  with  which 
the  returns  were  handled  on  the 
Monroe  Calculating  Machine  enabled 
us  to  get  the  Journal  extras  on  the 
street  well  ahead  of  the  other  dailies. 
We  split  the  lower  dial,  using  each 
half  for  the  name  of  a  candidate.   As 


the  returns  came  in  they  were  given 
to  the  operators  and  registered.  Each 
operator  handled  two  machines.  The 
totals  were  always  in  plain  sight  of 
the  reporters,  who  lost  no  time  in 
transcribing  them." 


Your  figure- work  may  not  race  against  time  to  quite  the  same  extent, 
but  you  do  demand — every  business  day — accurate,  speedy  figuring — of 
invoices,  estimates,  inventories,  payrolls,  chain  discounts,  and  even  the 
most  complicated  engineering  formulae.  All  figuring  on  the  Monroe 
is  as  easy  as  turning  a  crank — turn  the  Monroe  crank  forward  to 
multiply  or  add;  backward  to  divide  or  subtract. 

Learn  hov/  the  Monroe  will  apply  to  your  problems— mail  coupon  today. 
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THE    SHOE  THAT  HOUDS  ITS^ SHAPE 

$722  S822  $9-22  8. 310-00  SHOES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 
W.  U  DOUGLAS  SHOES 


L. DOUGLAS    SHOES 
iRE    MASTERPIECES 
SHOE   DESIGNING^ 


$450  $5.00 
and  $5.50 


Ihebestknown 

shoes  in  the 

world.  They  are 
soldinl07W.L. 
Douglas  stores, 

direct  from  the  factory  to  you  at 
only  one  profit,  which  guarantees 
to  you  the  best  shoes  that  can  be 
produced,  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and 
the  retail  price  are  stamped  on 
the  bottom  of  all  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is 
your  protection  against  unreason- 
able profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are 
absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for  the 
money  in  this  country.  They  are  made  of 
the  best  and  finest  leathers  that  money 
can  buy.  They  combine  quality,  style, 
'workmanship  and  wearing  qualities  equal 
to  other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 
They  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers 
of  America.  The  stamped  price  is  W.  L. 
Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the  shoes 
are  always  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 
The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere  ;  they 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the 
highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  experi- 
enced men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

W.  L..  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over  9000  shoe  dealers 
besides  our  own  stores.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from  factory.  Send 
for  booklet  tellinghowtoorder  shoes  bymail, postage  free. 


CAUTION. — Insist  upon  having  W.I-Doug. 
las  shoes.  The  name  and  price  is  plainly 
stamped  on  the  sole.  Be  careful  to  see 
that  it  has  not  been  changed  or  mutilated. 


President 

iW.Ii.Douglas  Shoe  Co., 

169   Spark   Street, 

Brockton,  Mass. 


Quality  First 


Boston 
Garter 


MANUSCRIPT 

Suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK  issue;  any 
field,  25,000  words  and  upwards,  carefully  read 
and  considered  WITHOUT  charge.  Published  un- 
der our  imprint  and  management,  in  A-i  style,  if 
accepted.  Copy  must  be  forwarded  COMPLETE 
to  warrant  examination.  Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.. 
Inc.,   Boston,   Mass. 


Quality  Always  Wins 

In  every  walk  of  life,  doing  something  better 
than  the  other  fellow  spells  Success.  Boston 
Carter's  success  is  iost  a  matter  of  being  ahead 
in  quality  and  workmanship,  giving  wearers 
the  greatest  amount  of  satisfaction. 

GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY,   BOSTON 

]SIakers  of  Velvet  Grip  Hose  Supporters 
for  Women,  Misses  and  Children 


Maintain 
V  a  healthful 
■  temperature 
*  inyour  home 

Tycos 

WTHERMOMETER  S 

'■:j; .'  '^     ^ylor  Instrument  Companies     \ 


Senator  Harding  will  not  enter  the 
White  House  with  his  eye  on  a  second 
term.  It  was  his  intention,  had  he 
failed  to  secure  the  Republican  nom- 
ination, to  retire  from  public  life.  "I'll 
buy  a  big  farm  back  in  Ohio,"  he  told 
his  friends.  "And  I'll  do  some  of  the 
things  I've  always  wanted  to  do.  I'll 
get  out  between  crops  and  see  some- 
thing of  the  world." 

If  it  all  works  out  as  he  desires,  and 
he  is  able  to  maintain  party  govern- 
ment unimpaired  during  the  next  four 
years,  the  overshadowing  issue  of  the 
campaign  of  1924  will  not  be  "Hard- 
ingism."  The  question  will  be  what 
kind  of  government  has  the  Republi- 
can party  given,  not  what  sort  of 
President  has  Warren   Harding  made. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Do  You  Want  to  Lose  Your 
Parks? 

(Continued  from  page  221) 
she  had  sold  $85  worth  of  the  fruit  to 
tourists  going  to  the  park.  This  rep- 
resented only  one  day's  transactions 
at  one  place.  And  yet  this  woman 
strongly  favored  one  of  these  irriga- 
tion projects,  without  seeing  the  ef- 
fect it  would  have  on  the  very  profit- 
able business  she  conducted  at  the 
roadside  as  a  side  line. 

In  the  case  of  the  Falls  river  project 
in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the 
Yellowstone  Park,  a  vast  area  of  for- 
ested parks  and  meadow  lands  would 
be  flooded,  thus  ruining  what  is  prob- 
ably the  best  range  for  moose  in  the 
park.  Approximately  600  moose  thrive 
in  this  region  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  wild 
life  that  now  abounds  in  the  park,  and 
is  so  great  an  attraction  to  tourists, 
would  remain  there  in  the  midst  of 
the  engineering  activity  that  would  at- 
tend the  execution  of  any  one  of  these 
projects. 

Is  there  not  some  place  in  this  great 
nation  of  ours  where  lakes  can  be  pre- 
served in  their  natural  state;  where 
we  and  all  generations  to  follow  us 
can  enjoy  the  beauty  and  charm  of 
mountain  waters  in  the  midst  of 
primeval  forests?  The  country  is  large 
enough  to  spare  a  few  such  lakes  and 
beauty  spots.  The  nation  has  wisely 
set  apart  a  few  national  parks  where 
a  state  of  nature  is  to  be  preserved. 
Their  total  area,  10,859  square  miles, 
is  less  than  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  total  area  of  the  United  States, 
including  Alaska  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  where  there  are  national 
parks.  If  the  lakes  and  forests  of  these 
parks  cannot  be  spared  from  the  hand 
of  commercialism,  what  hope  can  we 
entertain  for  the  preservation  of  any 
scenic  features  of  the  mountains  in 
the  interest  of  posterity? 

If  in  the  years  to  come  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  continued  welfare  of  the 
nation  and  its  people  to  permit  the  de- 
struction of  the  beauty  spots  of  our 
national  parks,  after  other  sources  of 
power  and  other  sources  of  water  for 
irrigation  have  been  exhausted,  it  will 
be  time  then  to  consider  it,  but  the 
time  is  not  yet. 
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Let  us  first  develop  the  power  sitis 
outside  the  parks.  There  are  thousands 
of  them  as  yet  untouched  and  capable 
of  developing'  enoujjh  hydro-oleotric 
power  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  rrn- 
tion  for  many  years  to  come.  And  if 
the  nation  needs  additional  supplies  of 
food,  let  the  work  of  irriiration  go  on 
in  the  regions  whei-e  it  will  afford  the 
highest  returns.  Let  us  first  irrigate 
those  rich  lands  of  the  southwest  that 
will,  with  a  little  water,  yield  us  figs 
and  dates  and  raisins  and  great  va- 
rieties of  other  food  products,  rather 
than  those  of  the  north  where  only  a 
few  important  food  products  can  be 
grown,  during  short  seasons.  The  val- 
ley of  the  lower  Colorado  is  a  potential 
valley  of  the  Nile,  the  exploitation  of 
which  is  so  enormous  and  so  rich  a 
project  as  to  engage  the  attention  of 
all  our  promoters  and  all  our  irriga- 
tion engineers  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  purchase  of  private  lands  out- 
side the  parks  for  irrigation  projects 
in  the  north  would  add  only  a  few 
cents  an  acre  to  the  cost  of  the  com- 
pleted project.  Why  then  destroy  the 
beauties  of  the  limited  areas  that  have 
been  set  aside  as  places  in  which 
our  children's  children  may  see  the 
America  our  fathers'  fathers  saw, 
merely  to  give  a  few  corporations  and 
individuals  a  few  additional  pennies 
of  profit? 

Yellowstone  Park  has  been  estab- 
lished for  nearly  half  a  century.  Every 
plan  to  exploit  it  for  private  gain  has 
failed  to  receive  the  consideration  of 
Congress.  Mighty  railroad  projects 
have  gone  down  to  everlasting  defeat. 
Must  all  the  victories  of  the  past  be- 
come hollow  memories  by  the  panting 
of  reservoir  rights  that  will  desecrate 
its  biggest  and  most  beautiful  lakes 
and  form  the  precedent  for  commer- 
cial exploitation  of  all  its  scenic  re- 
sources— its  waterfalls,  its  forests,  its 
herds  of  wild  animals,  its  mineral 
waters?  I  believe  every  lover  of  nature 
will  join  with  me  in  hoping  that  the 
projects  now  being  developed  will  meet 
the  fate  of  the  others  that  have  come 
before  Congress  in  the  past. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


A  man  tells  of  an  editor  who  started 
poor  twenty  years  ago  and  has  retired  with 
the  comfortable  fortune  of  $50,000.  This 
money  was  acquired  thru  industry,  econ- 
omy, conscientious  efforts  to  give  full  value, 
indomitable  perseverance,  and  the  death  of 
an  uncle  who  left  the  editor  $49,999.50. — 
Rotary  Magazine, 

[The  two  first  signatures  to  a  letter  call- 
ing for  funds  to  finance  "The  Liberty 
League"  are  those  of  Sir  H.  Rider  Hag- 
gard and  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling.] 

"Every  Bolsh  is  a  blackguard," 

Said  Kipling  to  Haggard. 

"And  given  to  tippling," 

Said  Haggard  to  Kipling. 

"And  a  blooming  outsider," 

Said  Rudyard  to  Rider. 

"Their  domain  is  a  blood-yard," 

Said  Rider  to  Rudyard. 

"That's  just  what  I  say," 

Said  the  author  of  "They." 

"I  agree ;  I  agree," 

Said  the  author  of  "She." 

— London  Herald. 


Breakfasts 
Down  85% 


.J 


That^s  True 

in  a  million  homes 

Suppose  you  read  that  breakfasts  had  dropped  85  per  cent.  Think  what 
good  news  that  would  be  in  these  high-cost  times. 

In  countless  homes  breakfasts  have  come  down.  In  late  years  millions 
of  new  users  have  adopted  Quaker  Oats.  Those  homes  do  save  85  per  cent 
as  compared  with  meat,  eggs,  fish,  etc. 

To  save  $125  a  year 

Quaker  Oats  costs  one  cent  per  large  dish.  It  costs  6J^c  per  1,000 
calories,  the  energy  measure  of  nutriment. 

It  costs  12  times  as  much  to  serve  one  chop — 9  times  as  much  to  serve 
two  eggs.    A  bite  of  meat  costs  as  much  as  a  dish  of  oats. 

In  a  family  of  five  Quaker  Oats  breakfasts  served  in  place  of  meat 
breakfasts  saves  some  $125  per  year. 


Cost  Per 

Dish  Quaker  Oats 
4  ounces  meat     . 
One  chop 
Serving  fish 
Bacon  and  eggs     . 

Serving 

Ic 
8c 

.  12c 
8c 

.       15c 

The  oat  is  the  food  of  foods.  It  supplies  16  elements  needed  for  energy, 
repair  and  growth.  For  young  folks  it  is  almost  the  ideal  food.  As  vim- 
food  it  has  age-old  fame.    Each  pound  yields  1,810  calories  of  nutriment. 

It  is  wise  to  start  the  day  on  oats,  regardless  of  the  cost.  Yet  it  costs 
a  trifle  as  compared  with  meat. 

These  figures  are  based  on 
prices  at  this  wrtiing.  Note  them 
carefully. 

They  do  not  mean  that  one 
should  live  on  Quaker  Oats  alone. 
But  this  premier  food  should  be 
your  basic  breakfast.  Serve  the 
costlier  foods  at  dinner. 

Maker  Oats 

For  the  children's  sake 

This  brand  is  flaked  from  queen  grains  only — just  the  rich,  plump, 
flavory  oats.     We  get  but  ten  pounds  from  a  bushel. 

These  delicious  flakes  cost  you  no  extra  price.  Get  them  for  the  chil- 
dren's sake.     They  make  the  dish  doubly  delightful. 

Packed  in  Sealed  Round  Packages  with  Removable  Cover 
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'Craming^i-/Tuthorship  n 

HoW  toWrile,  vJliaHo  Write, 
and  WKere  to  sell . 

CulKVate  your  mind.  DeVelop    1 1 
youvliteimy  gifts. MasVci-  tke 
avl  of  self-expression. Make 
your  spai-e  time  profilable. 
Turn  your  ideas  inlo  dollars. 

Courses"  in  Short- Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play' Writing,   Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Dv.EsenWem     ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincotfs  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.     Constructive  Criticism. 
Frank,   honest,   helpful  advice.  .tRea/ teaching'. 
One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it     Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.     Another,  a  busy  wife 
and   mother,  is   averaging   over.  $75  .^   week   from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 
There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing'so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.   The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department     The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recorrimending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer's  Library,  13  volumes;  descriptive 
booklet  free.  We  also  publish  The  Writer's  Monthly,  the  lead- 
ing magazine  for  literary  workers ;  sample  copy  20  cents,  annual 
subscription   $2.00.     Besides  our  teaching  service,^  we  offer  a 

150-Page  illustrated  catalogue  free.  Please  Address 

the  Home  Correspondence  School  ^^^. 

Dep'i,  304   Springfield,  Mass.  fif'^^  11 
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nii  eil  WANTED  IN 
VPIEill      BANKS 


Banks  are  employing  hundreds  of  women  in  every  depart- 
tof  bank  work,  even  up  to  cashier.  The  work  is  ideal 
ivomen— clean,  pleasant,  congenial,  with  men's  pay. 
^.„.n  by  mail.  Catalog  free.  EDGARG.  ALCORN,  Pros. 
American  School  of  Banking,    57  McLene  Bldg.,  Columbus,  O. 

EUROPE    1921 

Parties  enrolling  now.  Moderate  ptices.  Most 
interesting  routes.     Great  success   1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^"  ^Bog  mL!^''^^^ 

«AI  F^lVIFM"  riTn  $3..')00  to  $10,000  a 
^t%.M^M^i3WM.tL,l\,   ygjj^         <^,jfy     Q^     Travelinc 

Experience  unnecessary.  Quickly  qualify  throuKli 
our  amazing  System.  Free  Employment  Service 
to  Momlicrs.  Send  for  Salesmanship  book,  list  of 
linf's  and  full  particulars.  Nat.  Salesmen's  Tr. 
Ass'n,   Dept.   160S.     Chicago,   III. 


To  soothe  sore,  scratchy 
throats,  to  relieve  hoarse- 
ness, to  allay  coughing, 
Piso's  for  56  years  has 
been  a  haven  of  relief — 
both  to  young  and  old. 
Always  keep  it  in  the 
house — ready  for  instant 
use.    It  contains  no  opiate. 

35c  at  your  druggist's 


The.  Birth  of  a  New  Religion 

{Continued  from  page  217) 
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prehensible,  but  her  disciples  read  into 
it  or  out  of  it  messages  of  marvelous 
import.  The  writings  of  the  Mother 
Founder  form  the  bible  of  the  new 
faith,  and  are  known  as  0  Fude  Saki 
or  the  "Flourish  of  the  Honorable 
Brush."  In  these  she  is  said  to  have 
prophesied  the  wars  of  Japan  with 
China  in  1895,  with  Russia  in  1905 
and  with  Germany  in  191.4.  But  the 
Kyoto  police  claim  that  they  compelled 
Deguchi,  the  high  priest  of  the  cult, 
to  confess  on  cross-examination  that 
most  of  the  manuscript  was  written 
after  these  events  instead  of  before. 

It  takes  two  persons  of  different  type 
to  launch  a  new  sect  successfully,  one 
with  a  mystical  mind  and  one  vdth  a 
business  head,  a  seer  and  an  overseer. 
Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet,  would 
never  have  established  Mormonism 
without  the  organizing  genius  of 
Brigham  Young.  Old  Widow  Baasan 
found  her  business  manager  in  Wani- 
saburo  Deguchi,  a  horse  driver,  who 
married  her  second  daughter.  He  had 
in  earlier  life  taken  a  short  course  in 
Shintoism  at  Kyoto  and  even  entered 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  priesthood.  It 
is  due  to  his  ability  in  practical  af- 
fairs that  the  socialistic  colony  has 
been  a  success.  He  has  bought  up  real 
estate  at  a  bargain  and  made  it  profit- 
able and  he  knows  how  to  use  the 
power  of  the  press  in  propaganda. 

A  third  type  of  mind  is  essential  to 
the  starting  of  a  cult,  that  is  the  theo- 
logian. Since  the  visions  of  a  prophet 
are  apt  to  be  left  in  a  disordered  and 
impractical  form  they  must  be  taken 
in  hand  by  a  man  of  education  and 
scientific  mentality,  who  can  bring 
them  into  a  logical  system  and  connect 
them  with  the  current  thought  of  the 
times.  This  function  is  performed  by 
Dr.  Asano,  who  was  formerly  instruc- 
tor in  Engli&h  at  the  Naval  Engineer- 
ing School  at  Yokosuka  and  is  said  to 
have  then  professed  Christianity.  He 
had  a  sick  child  whose  case  was  given 
up  as  hopeless  by  the  doctors,  but  Mrs. 
Asano,  without  the  knowledge  of  her 
husband,  took  the  child  to  a  faith  heal- 
er who  cured  it.  Mr.  Asano,  convinced 
by  this  miracle,  threw  up  his  position 
to  devote  his  life  to  the  new  cult,  of 
which  he  is  now  the  head.  His  brother, 
Vice  Admiral  Asano,  has  joined  him 
in  the  colony  and  brought  with  him 
many  retired  naval  and  military  men. 

The  customary  characteristics  of  a 
new  religion  are  (1)  faith  healing,  (2) 
speaking  with  tongues,  (3)  commun- 
ism, (4)  millenarianism,  (5)  perfec- 
tionism, (6)  equality  of  women,  (7) 
abstemious  life,  (8)  simplicity  of 
service,  (9)  mysticism.  Some  or  all  of 
these  have  appeared  at  the  beginning 
of  most  religious  great  movements,  tho 
in  the  course  of  years  they  are  likely  to 
be  largely  eliminated.  Judged  by  this 
standard  Omoto  Kyo  starts  out  under 
most  favorable  auspices  for  it  has  all 
these  qualifications  and  if  the  Japan- 
ese Government  will  only  persecute  it 
long  enough  to  solidify  the  new  sect  in 


copimon  defense  it  may  become  a  power 
in  the  world.  Japan  is  ripe  for  a  new 
religion.  Two  recent  Shinto  sects, 
Tenri  and  Remmon,  both  founded  by 
women,  are  getting  ahead  of  the  older 
branches  of  the  national  faith.  The 
Tenri  Kyo,  started  by  Omiki,  a  woman 
of  humble  origin  and  distinguished  by 
its  prayer  cures  and  communism,  has 
grown  in  a  few  decades  to  4,000,000 
members. 

The  newest  of  the  offshoots  of  Shin- 
toism, the  Omoto  cult,  regards  money 
as  the  root  of  all  evil  and  denies  the 
right  of  private  property.  Like  the 
early  Christians  they  hold  all  things 
in  common.  Land  is  divided  up  between 
the  families  somewhat  as  was  done  by 
the  Mormons  at  Salt  Lake.  The  vil- 
lages are  neatly  kept  and  the  hills  are 
adorned  with  tasteful  temples  sur- 
founded  by  trees  and  flowers  that 
promise  to  make  Ayabe  a  rival  in 
beauty  to  the  theosophical  community 
of  the  Purple  Mother  at  Point  Loma. 
Every  day  is  Friday  for  the  followers 
of  Omoto  Kyo,  since  they  never  eat 
flesh,  but  only  fish.  Prayer  is  substi- 
tuted for  medicine.  Disease  is  believed 
to  be  caused  by  evil  spirits  in  the  form 
of  animals,  generally  a  fox,  a  serpent 
or  a  dog,  but  the  malignant  obsession 
may  be  expelled  by  divine  power. 

Like  the  early  Christians,  the  Miller- 
ites  and  the  Mormons,  the  disciples  of 
Omoto  Kyo  believe  the  day  of  Judg- 
ment is  at  hand.  The  world  has  grown 
so  evil  that  it  cannot  long  endure  and 
soon  a  great  catastrophe  will  sweep 
away  this  wicked  generation  and  clear 
the  way  to  a  new  era  of  universal 
peace  and  good  will,  such  as  is  de- 
scribed so  eloquently  in  the  pre-Chris- 
tian Book  of  Enoch.  This  cosmic  cata- 
clysm, according  to  the  Honorable 
Brush  of  O  Nao,  is  due  in  1922,  but 
probably  she,  like  all  previous  millen- 
arian  prophets,  has  made  a  mistake  in 
fixing  such  an  early  date.  But  when- 
ever the  Great  Day  comes  only  the  rock 
that  supports  the  sacred  district  of 
Tamba  shall  stand  secure  and  the 
chosen  remnant  who  have  gathered  in 
this  city  of  refuge  will  repopulate  and 
regenerate  the  world.  Since  these  will 
presumably  be  all  Japanese  this  doc- 
ti'ine  connects  the  new  cult  with  the 
parental  Shintoism,  which  is  essen- 
tially a  religion  of  patriotism.  Omoto 
Kyo  then  appears  as  an  imperialistic 
socialism  and  as  such  appeals  both  to 
the  soldier  and  the  workman.  The 
Japanese  Government  is  much  alarmed 
over  the  spread  of  these  doctrines  in 
the  army  and  is  taking  stringent 
measures  to  suppress  the  propaganda. 
General  Nagasaka,  commander  of  the 
military  police,  says:  "It  appears  true 
that  the  number  is  growing  among 
both  the  men  and  the  officers,  mostly 
those  upon  the  reserve  list,  who  are  be- 
coming tainted  with  the  hideous  doc- 
trine of  the  Omoto  Kyo." 

•No  part  of  the  sacred  books,  O  Fude 
Saki,  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  yet 
translated  into  English,  but  piecing  to- 
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gether  such  fraprments  of  the  teaching: 
as  I  have  been  able  to  find,  its  doctrine 
is  something  like  this: 

Tho  worlil  is  on  tho  t>vo  of  blossomiiis: 
like  the  plum-riowi'r.  One  of  the  great  gods 
shall  soon  appear  in  person,  welcomed  h\ 
blooniinsr  Mowers  and  evergreen  pines,  and 
he  shall  reign  over  the  whole  earth  anil 
bring  it  [leace.  Japan  is  a  divine  coiintry 
and  must  be  divinely  ruled.  Foreign  coun- 
tries are  under  the  control  of  beastly 
devils  in  hunum  form.  Even  Jajian  has  now 
bec<Mne  a  land  of  beasts.  This  dirty  world 
must  be  cleansed  and  made  fit  to  be  the 
abode  of  the  gods.  Occidental  civilization 
is  based  upon  individualism,  that  is  to  say, 
selfishness.  All  its  literature  and  moral 
codes  are  inspired  by  selfishness.  It  has 
stolen  society  and  stolen  the  state  and 
would  steal  the  world  and  tht>  universe  it- 
self. All  this  must  be  destroyed  by  the 
abolition  of  individualism.  The  people  of 
the  world  are  clamoring  for  reform  but 
their  reform  is  only  the  reform  of  foi- 
mality.  Such  reform  is  like  a  house  built  on 
the  sand.  The  reform  designed  by  our  gods 
is   the  reform   of  man    himself. 

Like  the  Perfectionists  of  the  Oneida 
Community  the  disciples  of  Omoto 
Kyo  hold  that  one  may  attain  to  a  sin- 
less state  even  in  this  life  and  like 
mystics  of  all  faiths  they  believe  that 
those  who  are  sufficiently  pure  and  de- 
vout may  in  a  state  of  trance  gain  the 
power  to  see  and  hear  divine  beings. 
The  gods  reveal  themselves  to  the  seers 
of  Omoto  Kyo  in  the  grotesque  form 
with  which  they  have  been  clothed  by 
the  oriental  imagination.  These  are  the 
Gods  of  the  Dragon  because  they  are 
nearest  to  the  earth  of  all  the  gods. 
The  dragon  gods  are  five  thousand 
feet  long,  horned  and  flexible  as  rub- 
ber, and  they  dive  with  incredible  swift- 
ness from  highest  heaven  to  the  depths 
of  the  ocean. 

TTie  new  sect  is  making  effective  use 
of  printing.  Besides  books  and  its 
monthly  religious  organ,  Omoto  Jiho, 
the  publication  department  issues  in 
Osaka  an  evening  paper,  the  Taisho 
Nichi  Nichi,  which,  if  it  keeps  to  its 
promise,  will  rival  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  in  the  extent  and  com- 
pleteness of  its  news.  Three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  was  paid  for  the 
plant  for  this  daily,  which  aims  to 
become  "a  model  of  journalism"  and 
"a  mirror  of  the  world,"  giving  the 
spiritual  interpretation  of  current 
events,  bringing  the  best  thought  of 
the  age  to  bear  upon  the  darkest 
problems  of  the  day,  furnishing  the 
latest  financial  news  and  making  it  all 
suitable  for  family  reading.  These  quo- 
tations from  its  prospectus  indicate 
that  the  new  religion  has  also  one  of 
the  most  important  qualifications  for 
success  in  the  modern  world,  a  good 
press  agent. 


A  bashful  curate  found  the  young  ladies 
in  the  parish  too  helpful.  At  last  it  be- 
came so  embarrassing  that  he  left. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  met  the  curate 
who  had  succeeded  him. 

"Well,"  he  asked,  "how  do  you  get  on 
with  the  ladies?" 

■'Oh,  very  well,  indeed,"  said  the  other 
"There  is  safety  in  numbers,  you  know." 

"Ah !"  was  the  instant  reply.  "I  only 
found   it  in   Exodu.s." — London   Opinion. 


Are  You  Physically  Fit 
for  Life  Insurance? 

Do  You  FEAR  Being  Turned  Down? 

IS  your  heart  right?     Is  your  blood  pressure  normal?     Are  your  kidneys 
functioning?      .Are    you    rheumatic?      Are    you    prematurely    old?      Ask 
yourself   these   questions   before   you   submit  yourself    for   inspection   to 
the  insurance  company's  medical  examiner. 

Don't  risk  rejections.  If  j'ou  are  turned  down  by  one  company,  others  are 
suspicious  of  you  and  you  may  never  be  able  to  get  insurance.  You  can 
put  yourself  in  condition  to  pass  the  insurance  examination  J)y  taking,  a 
little  while  in  advance,  my  Course   for  the  strengthening  and  ui)l)uilding  of 

the  human  bodj-.  My  system  works  wonders 
in  men  who  have  become  shattered  in  body  and 
weakened  in  mental  force  and  vital  energy. 
Men  well  advanced  in  age,  like  those  who 
have  aged  before  their  time  from  one  cause 
or  another,  have  restored  themselves  to  vig- 
orous manhood  by  adopting  my  Course  and 
in  a  remarkably  short  period  of  time  fitted 
tliemselvcs  to  pass  the  medical  examination  with 
flying  colors — gaining  in  health  and  happiness 
themselves,  at  the  same  time  gaining  protection 
for  their  families  through  life  insurance. 

Dope  Won't  Fool  the  Examiner 

Surely  every  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  can 
j^rasp  the  importance  of  being  physically  fit  be- 
fore he  applies  for  life  insurance.  Certainly 
he  must  realize  he  cannot  dope  himself  to  fool 
the  examiner.  Dope  will  not  restore  good  heart 
action.  Dope  won't  relieve  blood  pressure. 
Dope  won't  regulate  kidney  and  bladder.  Only 
through  a  course  of  treatment,  by  purely  nat- 
ural means,  such  as  I  provide,  can  the  system 
be  so  attuned  and  harmonized  that  it  will  func- 
tion properly  and  become  a  first-class  risk  for 
the  insurance  company  for  any  amount  you 
wish  to  insure  your  life. 

My  Free  Book 
Is  A  Revelation 

This  wonderful  book  con- 
tains a  wealth  of  valuable 
information  of  vital  im- 
portance to  every  man 
and  woman.     It   points  the  way 

Strongfort-the  Perfect  Man  ^O    health    and    Strength. 

"Pronmotion   and   Conservation   of   Health,    Strength,    and    Mental    Energy" 

is  the  title  of  this  book,  which  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  a  10c.  piece  (one 
dime)    for  postage,  etc. 

Send  for  your  copy  right*  away — get  an  insight  into  Strongfortjsm — before 
you  send  for  the  life  insurance  examiner. 


LIONEL  STRONGFORT 


Physical  and  Health  Specialist 
Dept.  167        NEWARK.  N.  J 


FREE  CONSULTATION  COUPON 

ABSOLUTELY  CONFIDENTIAL 
Mr.  UONEL  STRONGFORT.  Dept,  167    Newark,  N.  J. 

Personal : 

Please    <;end    me    your    book    ■PROMOTION    AND    CO.NSERVATIO.V    OF    HEALTH,    STRENi 
.\ND  MENTAL  ENERGY."  for  postage  of   which  I    enclose   a    lUc,    p'ece    (one   dime). 

Send   me   special   information   on   subjects   marked  X  below,  without  in  any  way  obligating  me. 


.  .  .  Colds 
.  .  .  Catarrh 
.  .  .  Hay  Fever 
.  .  Asthma 
.  .Obesity 
,  .  .  Headache 
.  .  Thinness 
.  .Rupture 
.  .  .  Lumbago 
,  .  .  Neuritis 
.  .  .Neuralgia 


.  .  .  .  Flat    Clicst 

, .  .  .Deformity  (Describe) 

. .  .  .  Insomnia 

, . .  .Vital  Depiction 

. .  .  .Short  Wind 

, ,  .  .  Flat   Feet 

, .  .  .  Stomach  Disorders 

, .  .  .Constipation 

, . .  .Biliousness 

,  . .  .  Torpid  I^iver 

, ,  .  .Indigestion 


. .  .  .  Nervousness 
.  .  .  .  Poor  Memory 
.  .  .  .Rheumatism 

Gastritis 

.  ,  .  .  Heart  Weakness 
. .  .  .Poor   Circulation 

Easy   Childbirth 

.  .  .  .  Despondency 
,  .  .  .  Skin  Disorders 
.  .  .Impotency 
,  . .  .  Great  Strength 


.  .  Falling  Hair 

.  .  Weak  Eyes 

.  .Pimples 

.  .  Blackheads 

.  .  Round  Shoulder 

.  .  Lutjg  Troubles 

.  .  Female  Disorders 

.  .  Weak  Back 

.  .  Muscular  Development 

,  .  Advanced  Course 

.  .  Healthy   Children 


Here  mention  other  subjects   not  listed   above. 


Name    

Age ; Occupation 

Street     

City State    .  .  . 


Here  Are  Books — and  Books 


1620-1920 

It  was  very  foresighted  of  the  Pil- 
grims to  land  on  Plymouth  Rock — or 
wherever  they  did  land — in  1620,  be- 
cause this,  their  tercentenary,  is  the 
exact  psychological  moment  for  the  re- 
writing of  our  history  books.  The  ris- 
ing generation  shall  no  longer  think 
of  England  as  the  brutal  oppressor  of 
the  little  colonies,  but  as  the  mother 
who  gave  us  our  most  cherished  ideals 
of  freedom.  That  is  the  dominant  note 
in  the  celebrations  of  the  anniversary 
and  the  dominant  note  in  the  books 
which  are  being  written  about  and 
because  of  it.  Most  of  them  are  writ- 
ten for  young  people. 

The  Argonauts  of  Faith,  by  Basil 
Mathews,  puts  the  story  in  dramatic 
form,  focusing  it  about  exciting  and 
interesting  incidents  of  the  persecu- 
tions in  England,  the  life  in  Holland, 
the  "Mayflower"  voyage  and  the  dan- 
gers and  hardships  in  America.  It  is  a 
very  readable  account  and  the  impres- 
sion it  leaves  is  an  accurate  one. 

William  Elliot  Griffis'  Young  People's 
History  of  the  Pilgrims  is  packed  with 
interesting  information,  not  only  facts 
and  events  but  the  sort  of  things  about 
manners  and  customs,  clothes  and 
games  and  cooking  utensils,  which  de- 
light the  youthful,  not  to  mention  the 
adult,  mind  and  give  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  life  of  the  past.  The  author  has, 
however,  an  annoyingly  priggish  man- 
ner and  he  tends  to  paint  the  Pilgrims 
as  rather  unpleasantly  noble,  compared 
to  the  rest  of  mankind  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

The  Founding  of  a  Nation,  by  Frank 
M.  Gregg,  tells  the  tale  in  the  form  of 
an  historical  novel,  its  hero  and  nar- 
rator a  cavalier  who  stows  away  on 
the  "Mayflower"  and  falls  in  love  with 
a  Pilgrim  maiden.  At  fifteen,  especial- 
ly if  feminine,  one  is  apt  to  be  partial 
to  history  in  this  form. 

Old  Cape  Cod,  the  Land,  the  Men, 
the  Sea,  by  Mary  Rogers  Bangs,  takes 
a  more  scholarly  viewpoint  toward  the 
Pilgrims  and  tells  with   historical   ac- 


curacy and  in  charmingly  informal 
style  of  their  adventures  in  settling 
the  New  World.  It  is  a  book  well  worth 
reading  even  if  you  have  no  predeter- 
mination to  learn  more  about  the  Pil- 
grim colonists. 

If  you  are  going  to  make  the  pil- 
grimage to  Plymouth  this  year  you  will 
find  it  worth  while  to  read  Agnes  Ed- 
wards' Old  Coast  Road,  From  Boston 
to  Plymouth,  a  pleasant,  friendly  guide 
book  to  Weymouth,  Kingston,  Duxbury 
and  the  other  old  towns  along  the  route. 
It  is  charmingly  illustrated  with  draw- 
ings by  Louis  H.  Ruyl. 

The  Argonauts  of  Faith,  by  Basil  Mathews. 
George  H.  Doran  Co.  Younp  People's  History 
of  the  Pilgrims,  by  William  Elliot  Griffis. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  The  Founding  of  a 
Nation,  by  Frank  M.  Gregg.  George  H. 
Doran  Co.  The  Old  Coast  Road,  by  Agnes 
Edwards.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  Old  Cape 
Cod,  by  Mary  Rogers  Bangs.  Houghton, 
Mifflin   Co. 

Traveling  by  Proxy 

It  requires  a  peculiarly  exemplary 
character  to  read  a  book  of  travel  with 
emotions  of  unmixed  pleasure;  the 
average  mortal  is  bound  to  feel  a  cer- 
tain gnawing  envy  of  the  writer.  How- 
ever, if  it  is  a  really  good  book  of 
travel  the  pleasures  of  reading  it  out- 
weigh the  pains.  The  best  thing  a  re- 
turned traveler  can  do  is  to  give  you 
not  facts  but  atmosphere.  Facts,  when 
you  start  on  the  trip  yourself,  can  be 
gathered  from  maps  and  timetables; 
what  you  want  now  is  some  of  the  sen- 
sations, feelings,  emotions,  of  having 
been  in  Morocco  or  Bulgaria  or  China, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Edith  Wharton  in 
In  Morocco  does  this  for  you  excellently 
well,  partly  because  she  is  so  imper- 
sonal, never  intruding  her  own  reac- 
tions, simply  bringing  up  the  scene 
around  you  with  all  its  blinding  sun- 
light, desert  heat  and  vivid  colors. 
There  are  facts  enough,  fascinating 
facts  of  history  and  art  and  architec- 
ture, but  they  are  mingled  with  the  at- 
mosphere, not  offered  in  place  of  it. 
Mrs.  Wharton's  trip  was  made  in  1917 
and  as  the  guest  of  the  French  resi- 
dent general  and  his  wife  she  visited 
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places  not  always  open  to  visitors,  as- 
sisted at  native  ceremonies  and  had 
opportunities  for  coming  into  touch 
with  the  life  of  the  country  which  do 
not  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  casual  tourist. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Americans 
who  voyage  to  distant  lands  and  write 
about  them  do  it  for  the  enlightenment 
of  their  fellow  countrymen,  but  when 
a  citizen  of  those  distant  lands  comes 
to  the  United  States  and  writes  a  book 
about  us  he  expects  to  be  read  mainly 
by  Americans.  We  have  an  insatiable 
curiosity  concerning  what  other  people 
think  of  us.  One  of  the  kindliest  of  our 
recent  critics  is  Philip  Gibbs,  whose 
People  of  Destiny  might  just  as  well 
be  called,  like  its  third  chapter, 
"Things  I  Like  in  the  United  States." 
He  writes  delightfully  of  the  adven- 
ture of  life  in  New  York,  of  different 
types  of  Americans,  of  England  and 
America,  of  the  American  over  seas. 
He  looks  determinedly  on  the  bright 
side  of  the  picture,  but  once  in  a  while 
a  sentence  like  this  creeps  in:  "If  I 
were  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  I 
should  be  afraid — afraid  lest  my  coun- 
try should  by  passion,  or  by  ignorance, 
or  by  sheer  carelessness  take  the 
wrong  way."  It  makes  one  wish  that 
he  would  write  a  Now  It  Can  Be  Told 
about  the  United  States. 

In  Morocco,  by  Edith  Wharton.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  People  of  Destiny,  by  Philip  Gibbs. 
Harper  &   Brothers. 

Talks  with  T.  R. 

John  J.  Leary,  Jr.,  v/as  a  member  of 
Roosevelt's  "newspaper  cabinet."  For 
years  he  had  opportunities  of  talking 
with  Roosevelt  intimately  on  every  va- 
riety of  subject,  personal,  political  and 
international.  For  years  he  kept  a 
series  of  notebooks  in  which  he  jotted 
down  those  conversations  verbatim, 
with  all  their  force  and  flavor  and  or- 
iginality. Now,  under  the  title  Talks 
With  T.  R.  he  has  published  the  con- 
tents of  those  notebooks.  They  are  in- 
tensely interesting  for  the  illuminating 
information  they  contain  concerning 
Roosevelt's  opinions  on  certain  obscure 
or  vexed  topics,  and  particularly  for 
their  vivid  picture  of  an  extraordinary 
personality.  Better  than  any  photo- 
graph or  any  biography  I  know,  they 
give  you  the  feeling  of  having  talked 
with  the  man  in  the  flesh. 

Talks  with  T.  R.,  by  John  J.  Leary.  Jr. 
Houghton,   Mifflin   Co. 

Another  Ireland 

The  novelist  is  often  more  enlighten- 
ing than  the  propagandist,  chiefly  for 
the  reason  that  he  isn't  arguing,  he's 
just  telling  you.  No  one  at  present  is 
really  enlightening  on  Ireland,  but 
Patrick  MacGill  tells  you  more  of  what 
it  is  like  than  anyone  we  have  met  in  a 
long  time. 

Maureen  is  the  story  of  a  peasant 
girl  in  Donegal,  a  terrible  story  in 
many  ways  and  a  curiously  fascinating 
one.  Mr.  MacGill  knows  how  to  flash  a 
scene  so  vividly  before  your  mind  that 
it  haunts  your  visual  memory  for  days 
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Now  As  Never  Before 

You  Need 

THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA 

The  ending  of  the  great  war  brought  a  tremendous  stimulus  into  every  field  of  human  thought  and  activity.  In  science — 
medicine,  engineering,  chemistry,  physics,  agriculture  and  aviation  there  have  been  epoch  making  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions. Art — painting,  sculpture,  music,  literature  and  the  drama  have  received  their  share  of  this  new,  vigorous  interest. 
There  has  been  a  marked  renaissance  of  reading.  The  industries  have  felt  the  stimulus  in  the  demand  for  greater  fvroduc- 
tion,  although  business  has  had  to  contend  with  serious  problems  of  labor  and  finance.  There  has  come  a  new  and  intensi- 
fied interest  in  social  service,  education  and  a  new  spirit  in  religion.  People  are  taking  a  greater  interest  than  ever  before 
in  athletics,  in  sports  and  games.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  war  and  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs, 
there  has  been  aroused  a  great  incentive  to  the  study  of  history  and  of  foreign  countries,  their  peoples,  government,  prod- 
ucts, resources,  customs  and  commerce.  This  tremendous  quickening  of  thought  and  activity  puts  upon  every  man  and 
•woman  a  great  responsibility  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  present  day  developments  in  science,  art,  industry,  econom- 
ics and  politics.  The  necessity  for  authoritative,  comprehensive  and  unprejudiced  information  has  never  been  so  great. 
The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  known  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  as  the  standard  authority  and  the  greatest  guide  to 
accurate  information  among  English  speaking  peoples,  furnishes  the  foundation  of  knowledge  most  needed  by  the  business 
man,  the  manufacturer,  the  worker  in  the  industries,  the  scientist,  exporter,  importer,  student  of  world  afifairs,  the  social 
worker  and  teacher. 


Is  America  on  the  brink  of  a  panic?  Will  under- 
production and  lack  of  labor  prevent  a  panic? 
Will  the  cost  of  living  fall  abruptly?  Will  wages 
continue  high?  Is  the  fall  of  the  Bolshevist 
regime  in  Russia  imminent?  Will  Germany  ful- 
fill its  peace  treaty  obligations? 

By  means  of  the  extraordinary  articles  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica on  economics,  industries,  politics,  government,  labor  and  capital 
you  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  clear  insight  into  the  problems  of  toiday. 
The  Britannica  will  aid  you  to  understand  the  issues  brought  up  in 
the  political  campaigns  for  President,  on  prohibition,  on  suffrage,  on 
tariffs,  on  currency,  waterways,  transportation  and  on  government 
ownership. 

A  Treasure  Chest  of  Knowledge 

The  Britannica  is  a  complete  library  of  knowledge  on  every  subject. 
It  discusses  in  a  way  that  you  can  understand  every  branch  of  science, 
industry,  literature,  art,  religion,  inventions  and  engineering;  history 
and  race  development;  war  and  peace;  architecture,  astronomy,  chem- 
istry, sociology,  education,  steam,  electricity,  geology  and  geography, 
biography,  law  and  physics.  You  and  your  family  will  find  in  the  Bri- 
tannica a  liberal  education.  In  answer  to  the  hundred  questions  which 
every  day  come  to  your  mind  and  to  your  wife's  and  children's  minds, 
it  will  tell  you  more  about  everything  than  you  can  get  from  any 
other  source. 

1  29  Volumes 

fl  O     44,000,000  Words 
2^^     30,000  Pa^es 
DOWN     500,000  References 
Complete  latest  Idition 
Balance  in  small  monthlii  pat|ments 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO., 

CHICAGO. 


The  Britannica  in  Women's  Affairs 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  gives  to  the  woman  fundamental 
information  on  politics,  on  economics,  child  welfare,  domestic  science, 
on  foods  and  their  relative  values,  on  hygiene,  sanitation,  home  decora- 
tions, furniture,  rugs  and  furnishings.  -As  an  educational  influence  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  supreme.  As  an  aid  to  children  in  school 
it  is  indispensable  to  supplement,  interpret  and  broaden  their  knowl- 
edge on  the  subjects  which  they  are  studying. 

Printed  on  the  Famous  India  Paper 

These  sets  are  printed  on  the  genuine  India  paper — the  beautiful, 
light,  strong,  thin  but  opaque  sheet,  which  has  proved  an  ideal  medium 
on  which  to  print  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  because  it  makes  this 
great  work  more  compact,  much  more  convenient  to  handle  and  more 
inviting  to  read. 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 

Mail  to  us  today  the  attached  coupon  with  your  name  and  address 
and  we  will  send  you,  postpaid,  our  128-page  illustrated  booklet,  which 
will  give  you  full  information  about  the  Britannica  and  what  it  will 
mean  to  you  and  yours  to  have  such  a  great  work  in  your  home;  also, 
how  we  are  able  to  sell  it  to  you  at  so  low  a  price  on  such  liberal  terms 
of  payment. 

Orders  accepted  from  any  point  within  the  United  States. 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me,  postpaid,  your  illustrated  book, 
Xo.  17K,  giving  full  information  about  the  new  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.  Also  tell  me  what  I  will  have  to  pay  for  a  set  of  the 
Handy  Volume  issue  of  the  Britannica  printed  on  genuine  India 
paper. 


Name 


Postoffice 

R.  F.  D. 

No 


Box 

.No.. 
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Don't  Miss 
These  Books 

For   Early   Publication 

THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS.  By  Joseph  Pennell. 
A  now  vt)lume  in  the  series  of  Soam- 
inon  Lectures  at  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago.  This  book  deals  with  the 
modern  development  of  all  the  graphic 
arts  and  is  richly  illustrated.  The 
chapter  headings  are  lUustraiioii  : 
Wood  Cutting,  Wood  Engraving. 
Modern  Methods;  Eiching:  The 
Etchers.  The  Methods;  Lithography: 
The  Artists.  The  Methods.     $5.00  net. 

MODERN  TENDENCIES  IN  SCULPTURE.  By 
Lorado  Taft.  An  important  volume 
in  the  series  of  Scammon  Lectures 
at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  This 
book  by  the  famous  Chicago  sculptor 
discusses  the  work  of  Auguste  Rodin 
and  other  European  sculptors,  and 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  and  Ameri- 
can sculpture.  Profusely  illustrated. 
$.5.00  net. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIOL- 
OGY. Bv  Robert  E.  Park  and  Ernest 
W.   Burgess.     $4.50  net. 

THE  FINANCIAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  SO- 
CIETY.   By  H.  G.  Moulton.  $4.50  net. 

Now  Ready 

PRINCIPLES  OF  ACCOUNTING.  By  A.  C. 
M.  Hodge  and  J.  O.  McKinsey.  An 
analysis  of  accounting  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  business  executive. 
$.3.00  net. 

THE  RELIGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD.  (Revised 
Edition).  By  George  A.  Barton. 
The  author  gives  a  keen  and  sympa- 
thetic interpretation  of  all  the  great 
religions,  as  well  as  such  facts  con- 
cerning their  origin  and  history  as 
one  must  have  in  order  to  interpret 
them.     $2.00  net. 

CHRISTIAN  FAITH  FOR  MEN  OF  TODAY. 
(Revised  Edition).  By  E.  Albert 
Cook.  This  volume  contains  a  clear 
and  reasonable  interpretation  of  life 
from  the  modern  point  of  view,  and 
some  definite  formulation  of  those  be- 
liefs that  have  proved  most  effectual 
in  the  developitient  of  individual 
character  and  the  i)romotion  of  the 
welfare  of  societv.     $1.50  net. 

THE  NEW  ORTHODOXY.  By  Edward  S. 
Ames.  A  statement  of  the  modern 
l)olnt  of  view  in  religion.  This  book 
seeks  to  present  in  simple  terms  a 
view  of  religion  consistent  with  the 
mental  habits  of  those  trained  in  the 
sciences,  in  the  professions,  and  in 
the  direction  of  practical  alTairs. 
$1.25  net. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  DEMOCRACY.  Edited 
by  Scott  W.  Bedford.  An  up-to-date 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  democ- 
racy. This  volume  includes  papers 
on  the  following  subjects :  A  Woi-ic- 
ing  Democracy,  Democracy  and  Our 
Political  System.  Organized  Labor 
and  Democracy,  Democracy  and  Com- 
munity (Organization.  Religion  and 
Democracy.  I'olshevism  and  Democ- 
racv,  and  Deiiiocracv  and  Socialism. 
Paper.  $1..50  net. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION.  Edited  by  Gerald  P.. 
Smith.  A  comj)rehensive  survey,  by 
twelve  well-known  scholars,  of  prog- 
ress in  the  new  scholarship  of  the 
past  twentv-five  vears,  in  its  relation 
to  the  Bible  and  theology.  .$?,.()0  net. 
Postage    extra    on    dired    orders 

Our  new  desrriptire  entalognc  ir'iU  he 
sent   upon   request. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press 


5751  Ellis  Avenue 


Chicago,  Illinois 


afterward  in  something  the  manner 
of  a  dramatic  bit  of  stage  setting,  and 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  individual 
phrases  and  say,  it  is  this  and  this  that 
make  the  picture. 

Another  recent  Irish  novel,  The 
Wasted  Island,  by  Eimar  O'Duffy,  is 
less  effective  propaganda  on  two 
counts.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  nearly 
so  well  written  as  Maureen,  which  is 
worth  reading  for  its  own  sake  even  if 
you  had  never  heard  of  Ireland;  and 
in  the  second  place  it  is  definitely  an 
argument,  its  characters  indulging  in 
much  discussion  and  its  action  centers 
round  the  various  Irish  rebellions  dur- 
ing and  after  the  war.  It  is  one-sided 
and  its  heroes  are  not  very  attractive 
characters,  but  it  is  interesting  and  in- 
forming. 

Another  Ireland  altogether  is  Lady 
Gregory's,  an  Ireland  of  banshees  and 
fairies,  of  charms  and  herbs  and  hid- 
den treasure.  "There's  no  doubt  at  all 
but  that  there's  the  same  sort  of  things 
in  other  countries;  but  you  hear  more 
about  them  in  these  parts  because  the 
Irish  do  be  more  familiar  in  talking 
of  them."  Lady  Gregory  has  talked 
with  the  people  and  collected  a  wealth 
of  information  on  these  strange  and 
fascinating  subjects.  In  Visions  and 
Beliefs  in  the  West  of  Ireland  she  has 
set  it  down  in  interesting,  and  alarm- 
ingly convincing  fashion,  most  of  it  in 
the  very  words  of  the  tellers. 

Compounded  of  the  same  ingredients 
but  very  differently  mixed  is  her  latest 
play,  The  Dragon,  an  original  com- 
bination of  the  very  ancient  with  the 
very  modern,  of  nonsense  with  allc-  . 
gory.  It  is  highly  entertaining  and 
actable,  readable  too. 

Maureen,  by  Patrick  MacGill.  Robert  M.  Mc- 
Bride  &  Co.  The  WaKt<d  Island,  by  Eimar 
O'Duffy.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  Virions  and  Be- 
liefs in  the  West  of  Ireland  ( First  and  Sec- 
ond Series)  by  Lady  Greprory.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  The  Dragon,  by  Lady  Gregory. 
G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons. 

Between  the  Diplomats  and 
the  Deep  Sea 

Mrs.  Norman  de  R.  Whitehouse's  ac- 
count of  her  Year  as  a  Government 
Agent  is  good  reading  for  a  number  of 
different  reasons.  If  you  are  a  suffra- 
gist or  a  feminist,  or  just  feminine 
enough  to  like  to  see  a  woman  getting 
away  with  a  man's  job,  then  it  will 
please  you.  If  you  like  to  watch  any 
one,  man  or  woman,  successfully  tackle 
a  difficult  proposition,  then  it  will  please 
you.  If  you  are  always  glad  of  one 
more  reason  for  "cussing  the  adminis- 
tration," then  it  will  please  you. 

Mrs.  Whitehouse  was  appointed  Di- 
rector for  Switzerland  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Information  in  the  winter 
of  1917-18  with  comprehensive  instruc- 
tions to  explain  to  the  Swiss  why  Amer- 
ica was  in  the  war  and  what  she  was 
doing  about  it.  The  Director  had  to 
struggle  with  German  spies  and  Ameri- 
can diplomats,  with  a  superfluity  of  lan- 
guages and  a  shortage  of  gasolene,  with 
suspicion  and  ridicule  and  hopelessly 
bad  cable  connections.  She  writes  of 
important  international  work  from  an 
agreeably  personal  angle.  The  book  has 


the  combined  interest  and  charm  that 
attaches  to  letters  home  written  "with- 
out a  thought  of  publication." 

.4    Year  as   a   Government  Agent,   by   Vira  B. 
Whitehouse.     Harper  Bros. 

In  Darkest  Mexico 

Blasco  Ibaiiez,  Whatever  one  may 
think  of  his  novels,  is  certainly  one  of 
the  greatest  popular  journalists  alive. 
His  shrewd,  quick-glancing  political 
insight,  his  wit,  his  sense  of  the  pic- 
turesque, his  fundamental  common 
sense  views  of  life,  and  the  smooth, 
even  flow  of  his  style  are  all  illustrated 
at  their  best  in  his  little  book  on  Mex- 
ico in  Revolution.  He  is  unsparing  in 
his  criticisms  and  has  greatly  offended 
many  Latin-Americans  by  his  remarks 
on  Mexico;  but,  as  he  himself  puts  it, 
"Latin  America  is  one  thing.  But  the 
crowd  of  gunmen  which  is  exploiting 
and  dishonoring  the  poor  people  of 
Mexico  is  quite  another."  The  funda- 
mental trouble  with  Mexico  is  militar- 
ism, of  a  type  just  opposite  to  that  of 
the  late  German  monarchy: 

.German  militarism  was  based  on  tradi- 
tion, on  hierarchy,  on  order,  and  besides, 
it  originated  in  the  victories  of  1871  and 
in  the  conquests  of  territory  those  vic- 
tories resulted  in.  Mexican  militarism  is 
ba.sed  on  disorder,  on  the  sudden  attack 
boldly  conceived,  on  the  insurrection  con- 
sidered  as  a  means  of  advancement. 

This  amateurish,  swaggering,  almost 
boyish  militarism  is  well  summarized 
in  one  descriptive  sentence:  "This  time 
it  is  a  pistol  taking  a  general  out  to 
walk!" 

There  are  vivid  personal  touches  in 
the  descriptions  of  Carranza,  Obregon 
and  other  "liberators"  whom  Ibaiiez 
chanced  to  meet.  Here,  for  example,  is 
an  anecdote  which  General  Obregon 
tells  against  himself: 

You  know  I  lost  my  arm  in  battle.  After 
jfiving  me  the  first  treatments,  my  men 
set  out  to  find  my  arm  on  the  ground. 
They  looked  about  in  all  directions,  but 
couldn't  find  it  anywhere.  "PU  find  it  for 
you,"  said  one  of  my  aids.  "It  will  come 
back  of  itself.  "Watch  me !" 

He  took  out  of  his  purse  a  ten-dollar 
gold  piece,  an  aztee,  as  ,we  call  it,  and 
raised  it  above  his  head.  At  once  a  sort  of 
bird,  with  five  wings  rose  from  the  ground. 
It  was  my  missing  hand,  wliich  had  not 
been  able  to  resist  the  temptation  to  fly 
from  its  hiding  place  and  seize  a  gold  coin. 

Mexico  in  Revolution,   by   Blasco   Ibaiiez.   But- 
ton   Co. 

Swords  Into  Ploughshares 

We  heard  much  during  the  war, 
chiefly  from  the  men  serving  as  chap- 
lains with  the  troops  in  France,  about 
the  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  atti- 
tude and  methods  of  the  Church  if  it 
is  to  appeal  to  the  fighting  man  when 
he  returns  to  civil  life.  We  have  had 
very  few  attempts,  in  book  form,  to  put 
those  principles  into  practise,  which 
makes  Thomas  Tiplady's  Social  Chris- 
tianity in  the  New  Era  particularly  in- 
teresting. The  author  served  for  three 
years  as  a  chaplain  with  the  British 
forces  in  France.  "I  know,"  he  says, 
"to  some  extent  what  the  returning  sol- 
diers expect  of  the  Church  and  the 
State.  In  the  light  of  the  New  Testa- 
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ment  and  the  revelations  made  by  the 
war,  I  have  tried  to  show  what  the  at- 
titude of  the  Church  ouj;ht  to  be  toward 
the  social  problems  of  our  time  and 
appeal  to  the  Clmrch  to  give  a  messajrc 
to  the  comunity  as  well  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual." He  discusses  a  league  of 
churches,  the  Church  and  industry,  the 
Church  and  the  children.  Here  fs  the 
type  of  thought  the  book  contains: 

The  Church  will  never  bring  peace 
to  the  industrial  world  by  meddling 
with  rales  and  wages  and  hours  of  la- 
bor. This  is  merely  lopping  off  the 
branches.  It  must  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  evil.  It  must  take  away  gold  as  the 
main  objective  of  masters  and  men  and 
put  in  its  place  an  ideal.  It  must  give 
business  men  a  nobler  target  to  fire  at, 
and  the  rifle  will  be  adjusted  by  those 
who  use  it.  An  artist  needs  money  as 
much  as  a  business  man,  but  he  would 
be  yuined  if  he  made  it  his  chief  aim. 
It  must  ever  be  to  him  a  by-product. 

You  may  not  agree  with  the  writer; 
you  may  consider  him  impractical 
and  a  dreamer;  you  may  think  his 
method  of  attack  wrong,  but  if  you  are 
interested  at  all  in  the  problem  which 
faces  the  Church  today  you  cannot  but 
be  interested  in  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
man  attacking  the  problem  with  some 
very  definite  suggestions  for  its  solu- 
tion. 

Social  Christianity   in   the  New   Era.   by  Chap- 
lain Thomas  Tiplady.   F.   H.   Revell  Co. 

Good  Enough  to  Be  Better 

There  is  nothing  in  The  Explorer, 
except  the  title  page,  to  indicate  that 
it  is  "by  the  author  of  The  Moon  /end 
Sixpence."  There  are  pages  of  rapid, 
clever  dialog  which  are  obviously  the 
work  of  Somerset  Maugham,  writer  of 
successful  comedies,  and  which  would 
be  even  more  entertaining  on  the  stage 
than  they  are  in  print;  there  are  plenty 
of  dramatic  situations,  some  of  them 
Avell  carried  thru;  but  the  spaces  be- 
tween are  arid,  crossing  them  is  heavy 
■work.  On  the  whole,  the  book  gives  the 
impression  of  an  early  effort  hauled 
hopefully  from  the  bottom  of  a  desk 
drawer.  Despite  its  faults  it  is  an  in- 
teresting story,  tho  the  moral  is  quite 
unsound.  You  may  possibly  begin  a 
marriage  on  the  "I  cannot  explain,  but 
you  must  have  faith  in  me"  basis,  but 
can  you  carry  it  thru? 

The    Explorer,     by    W.    Somerset     Maugham. 
George  H.  Doran  Co. 

Lest  We  Forget 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  future  genera- 
tions, looking  back  on  the  world  war, 
"will  fix  on  Cardinal  Mercier  as  the 
greatest  of  its  dominant  figures.  Brand 
Whitlock  in  his  Belgium  has  drawn  a 
portrait  which  should  last  for  all  time, 
and  now  to  supplement  it  comes  a  vol- 
ume of  letters  under  the  title  Cardinal 
Mercier's  Own  Story.  The  Archbishop's 
correspondence  with  German  governors 
and  officials  from  1914  to  1918  makes, 
■with  very  brief  explanatory  notes  by 
Professor  Mayence,  of  Louvain,  a  com- 
prehensive history  of  the  occupation, 
for  there  was  no  phase  of  his  people's 
suffering  which  the  cardinal  did  not 
feel  it  his  biisiness  to  alleviate  if  possi- 
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THE  AGE  OF  INNOCENCE 

By  Edith  Wharton 

A    brilliant    picture    of    New    York  sdcicly    in    its    lioyday — the    original    "Four    Hundred' 

in   all    its   Blory;    its  gala   nights   at  the   opera,    its   ilinm-rs,   dances,    fetes;    its   foibles,    frail 

ties,    whims   and   virtues   portrayed  with    unerrinp;    fidelity    and    sympathetic    understandiiiK 

William  Lyon  Phelps  says  in  the  New  York  Times:  "Edith  Wharton  is  a  writer  wlu 
brings   glory   on   the   name   America    .    .    .   the   style    is   a    tiling    of   beauty    from   first   pag< 

to  last.  'The  Age  of  Innocence'  is  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  twentieth  centurv." 
$2.00  net. 

MEMOIRS  ol  the 
EMPRESS  EUGENIE 

By  Comte  Fleury 

The  intimate  life  story  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  figures  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
compiled  from  statements,  private  documents  and  personal  letters  of  the  Empress  and 
from  letters  and  papers  of  illustrious  members  of  the  Court  of  the  Second  Empire.  The 
.\tlantic  Monthly  says:  "It  is  for  that  world  army  of  readers  who  can  appreciate  a 
thoroughly  human  story.  It  is  a  fair  guess  that  no  book  will  be  more  widely  read  or 
more  earnestly  discussed."     Two  vols.   1050  pages.     $7.50  per  set. 


The  New  World 

By  Frank  Comer  ford 

A  book  all  patriotic  Americans  should 
read.  The  author  made  a  searching  inves- 
tigation of  Bolshevism  in  Europe.  He 
points  out  the  perils  that  confront  civiliza- 
tion from  this  source  and  offers  a  solution 
of  the  menace  of  world-wide  revolution. 
.J2.00    net. 

The  United  States  in  the 
World  War 

By  John  Bach  McMaster 

The  whole  story  of  the  great  conflict  told 
in  vivid  phrases.  The  New  York  Tribune 
says:  "A  masterpiece  of  selection  and 
compression  .  .  .  will  ultimately  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  standard  reference  work  on 
America's  participation  in  the  war."  Two 
vols.      Per  vol.    $3.00   net. 

Morale 

By  G.  Stanley  Hall 

A  volume  of  genuine  inspirational  value, 
written  by  one  of  our  deepest  thinkers  and 
most  noted  writers,  who  defines  morale  as 
the  supreme  standard  of  life  and  conduct. 
$3.00  net. 

The  Adventurous  Lady 

By  J.  C.  Snaith 

The  rather  startling  adventures  of  a  young 
lady  of  title  who  changes  places  with  a 
governess.  "Witty,  amusing,  as  light  and 
sparkling  as  sun-flecked  foam.  Mr.  Snaith 
has  the  gift  of  making  his  people  seem 
real."— New  York  Times.     $2.00   net. 

Lucinda 

By  Anthony  Hope 

A  novel  that  will  win  many  new  readers 
for  this  distinguished  author.  The  story 
of  a  stolen  bride  who  passes  through  many 
hazards   of   fate  and   fortune.      $2.00    net. 

Pengard  Awake 

By  Ralph  Straus 

The  strange  story  of  a  man  with  two  dis- 
tinct personalities.  A  psychic  mystery 
novel  that  takes  rank  with  Stevenson's  "Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde."     $2.00  net. 


God's  Smile 

By  Julius  Magnussen 

Amazing  and  startling  revelations  of  super- 
natural influences  that  entered  into  the  life 
of  a  noted  playwright  who  is  a  skeptic  and 
unbeliever.  A  book  that  has  created  a 
furore  in  Europe  and  which  is  being  widely 
discussed   in    this   country.      $1.75    net. 

The  College  and  Nevy 
America 

By  Jay  William  Hudson 

A  careful,  comprehensive  survey  and  ap- 
praisal of  our  college  system,  with  a  new 
and  definite  program  for  reconstruction  of 
our   methods    of   education.      $2.00    net. 

Hovi^  to  Reduce 

By  Antoinette  Donnelly 

A  thoroughly  practical  book  that  tells  stout 
people,  or  those  who  are  gaining  weight 
too   rapidly  how  to   get  thin.      $1.00   net. 

Miss  Lulu  Belt 

By  Zona  Gale 

This  powerful  story  of  the  upheaval  in  the 
placid  life  of  a  small-town  old-maid  has 
been  hailed  by  critics  everywhere  as  the 
literary  event  of  the  year.  "  'Miss  Lulu 
liett'  is  without  flaw.  The  book  is  eloquent 
with  condensation." — Atlantic  Monthly. 
$1.75   net. 

John  Seneschal's 
Margaret 

By  Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle 

Unquestionably  the  finest  novel  the  Castlt-s 
have  written  in  years.  The  story  of  a 
man,  who,  losing  his  identity,  is  accepted 
as  the  son  and  heir  of  an  old  conservative 
family,  and  who  finds  himself  confronted 
with  strange  problems  of  love  and  dutv. 
$2,00   net. 

Uncle  Remus 

By  Joel  Chandler  Harris 

Here  are  the  original  "Tar  Baby"  stories 
in  de  luxe  form.  Pictures  in  color  by  Kem- 
ble  and  Frost.  Introduction  by  Thomas 
Nelson  Page.  A  beautiful  gift  edition, 
bound  in  green  silk  cloth,  stamped  in  gold. 
In  a  box.       $5.00  net. 


At  All  Booksellers  These  Are  Appleton  Books 
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HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING 

President  of  Oberlin  College 

A   New    Mind 
for  the  New  Age 

Have  we  any  right  to  speak  of  a  new 
age  '.'  ReaJ  this  work  of  great  weiglit 
in  these  times  of  conflicting  opinions 
and  puzzUng  uncertainties.  Net  $  1 .50 


INTIMATE! 
REVEALING! 


HUGH   BLACF; 

"  Lest  We 
Forget " 

The  author  of  "Friendship"  gives 
a  aane,  common-sense  view  of  De- 
mocracy. Patriotism,  State  Rights, 
Pat'ifism,  the  League  of  Nations, 
much  needed  today.  Net  $1.50 


PA CKED  WITH  INCIDENTS  NOT  DUPLICA  TED  ELSEWHERE  1 

Personal  Recollections  of 
Andrew  Carnegie 

By  FTIEDERICK  LYNCH,  D.D.,  Educ.  Secy.  Churoh  Peace  Union 

A  fascinating,  intimate  view  of  the  great  iron-master  and  philanthropist,  showing  many 
phases  of  his  life  not  generally  known.  A  book  written  from  an  unusual  association  of  many 
years  that  sparkles  with  interest  and  freshness.  Illustrated.     $1.50  net 

A  People's  Life  of  Christ 

By  J.  PATERSON-SMYTH,  Author  of  "The  Gospel  of  the  Hereafter" 

A  life  of  Christ  which  the  average  person  will  read  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  reading  it.  It 
leaves  in  every  reader's  mind  a  clean,  consecutive,  unbroken  view  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  with  all 
the  main  incidents  and  teachings  in  the  right  places.     A  book  for  which  we've  long  waited. 

$3.50  net 

Troop  "One"  of  the  Labrador 

By  DILLON  WALLACE,  Author  of  "Ungava  Bob,"  etc. 

A  great  feast  is  here  spread  for  all  those  who  admire  courage,  hardihood  and  sqtiare  deal- 
ings— and  what  healthy  boy  does  not  ?   Dillon  Wallace's  name  as  author  is  suftieienf  gnarantee. 

Illustrated.     Net  $1.75 

The  Story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 

For  Young  Folks  By  H.  G.  TUNNICLIFF 

"  Written  especially  for  young  folks.     The  whole  story  is  told  with  such  peculiar  charm 
that  once  you  begin  reading  you  are  loth  to  put  it  down  until  you  have  finished  it." — 
Lookoui.  Illustrated.     Net  $1.25 


CLARICE  E.  RICHARDS 

A  Tenderfoot 
Bride 

"  A  romance  of  real  experiences.  A 
brightly  written  story  of  a  girl-bride 
suddenly  plunged  into  the  varied  ex- 
periences of  the  '  wild  and  woolly 
West.'  " — Anshrille  Bantier. 

Illagtrated.     Net  $1.50 


"  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company 


REVELLS 

Book5 


New  York.   158  Fifth  Ave. 
Chicago,  17  N.  Wabash  Ave. 


By  F.  A.  McKENZIE 

"  Pussyfoot " 
Johnson 

"  It  Is  impossible  to  understand  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  without  a 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Johnson's  career — a 
sporksman  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word."— TVk-  Outlook.  Net  $1.50 


/iieWORLD 

A    NEW    EDITIOM 


HYMNS  for  TODAY 

One  Boolt  for  Sunday   School   and   Church. 
Forward  Looking   Music  and   Orders   of   Service. 
Sample  sent  for  Examination. 
Fillmore  Music  House,         52 G  Kim  St.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


■We"will  name  our  Special  Pilce  and  easy  terms  of  payment 

and  mail  free  our 32  beautiiul  sample  pu<^s  to  all  rea.lcrs  in- 
terested. A  coupon  for  your  convenience  is  printed  at  the 
bottomofthisadvertisement.  Tearoff  ihecoupon.  write  name 
and  address  plainly  and  mail  now  before  you  forget  it. 


('^:\ 


FREE  COUPON 


WESTERN  NEWSPaPER  ASSOCIATION 

140  So.  D°arborn  St..  Chic.iKO.  HI. 
T'l.^i>--  »  I  X  i,r  32-pp.  tree  sample  booklet  of  The  History 
of  the  World,  »n  I  >■  me  n.e  r.,,,  i,»ri.tuUi=  ,.!  jour  special  offer 
to  The  Independent  rea«lcre. 

Name 

Address 


Are  You  Interested  in 
Your  Family  History? 

Our  new  catalogue 
contains  about  4000 
Titles  of  Genealogy 
and  Town  History, 
and  will  be  mailed  on 
receipt  of  3c.  in 
stamps. 

Goodspeed's   Bookshop 

Boston,  Mass. 


ble,  and  there  was  no  subject  on  which 
he  feared  to  speak.  It  is  the  sheer  cour- 
age of  the  letters  more  than  anything 
else  which  makes  them  impressive,  but 
they  have  also  a  dignity,  a  sobriety  and 
a  definite  knowledge  of  facts  which 
makes  them  peculiarly  valuable  at  a 
moment  when  reparations  and  indemni- 
ties are  under  discussion. 

Cardinal  Mercier's  Own  Story,  by  His  Em- 
inence, D.  J.  Cardinal  Mercier.  George  H. 
Doran    Co. 

Poems  of  Many  Moods 

When  Alfred  Noyes  reads  aloud  The 
Elfin  Artist  and  the  other  poems  in  his 
last  volume  he  may  make  them  beauti- 
ful for  he  has  a  magic  voice,  but  in 
cold  print  they  are  dull  and  singularly 
unoriginal  with  only  occasional  flashes 
of  charm.  Their  redeeming  features  are 
Mr.  Noyes'  ability  to  handle  metre  and 
the  very  evident  pleasure  he  takes  in 
writing.  That  pleasure  is  a  quality 
quite  lacking  in  many  modern  poets 
who  write  far  better  than  Mr.  Noyes. 
Take  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  for 
instance;  he  writes  from  deep  thought 
about  life,  not  from  joy  in  it.  He  is  not 
melancholy,  he  is  too  clear-sighted  and 
vigorous,  but  he  is  more  eager  to  ex- 
press ideas  than  he  is  to  express  him- 
self. Each  one  of  the  poems  in  The 
Three  Taverns  insists  that  you  stop 
and  think  about  it,-  tho  its  power  lies 
not  in  the  matter  alone: 
Aloug  the  iiath  tall  dusky  dahlias  grew. 
Any     shadowy     hydrangeas     reached     and 

s\wing 
Ferociously  ;  and  over  me.  among 
The    moths    and    mysteries,    a    blurred    bat 

'  flew. 

Clement  Wood,  likewise,  did  not 
write  his  long  dramatic  poem  Jehovali 
for  the  pure  joy  of  it,  in  fact  it  is  a 
little  difficult  to  know  just  why  he  did 
write  it.  It  deals  with  a  dispute  in 
David's  time,  between  the  Israelites 
and  Kenites,  as  to  which  of  them  wor- 
shiped the  true  Jehovah,  and  it  has, 
curiously,  a  flavor  of  Beoimdf  rather 
than  of  the  Hebrew  poets  and  prophets. 
It  is  written  in  a  variety  of  verse 
forms,  many  of  them  interesting. 

To  change  the  subject  abruptly: 
I  would  make  a  list  against  the  evil  days 
Of  lovely  things  to  hold  in  memory : 
First,  I  set  down  my  lady's  lovely  face. 
For  earth  has  no  such  lovely  thing  as  she ; 
.Vud   next  I   add.  to  benr  her  company. 
The    great-eyed    virgin    star    that    mornin? 

brings ; 
Then    the   wild-rose   upon    its    little    tree — 
So   runs  my   catalog  of  lovely  things. 

That  is  Richard  Le  Gallienne  who 
tosses  off  ballades  as  easily  and  sweet- 
ly as  if  no  one  had  ever  invented  free 
verse.  Of  coui-se  it  is  wrong  to  quote  a 
single  verse  of  a  ballade,  but  this  single 
verse  cries  for  quotation  because  it 
epitomizes  so  well  the  poet's  shining 
gifts,  his  joy,  his  tenderness,  his  love 
of  beauty,  and  his  ability  to  create 
beauty.  It  does  not  express,  tho,  that 
other  quality  which  makes  the  poems 
in  The  Junkman  such  a  delight  to  read, 
his  sense  of  humor. 

Witter  Bynner  is  a  poet  of  so  many 
modes  and  shapes  that  it  is  well  nigh 
impossible  to  hold  and  classify  him. 
The  Canticle  of  Pan,  which  gives  the 
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title  to  his  latest  collection  of  poems, 
is    an    exquisite,    fanciful    communion 
between    Pan   and   the   Christ   Child   in 
the  manger.  Then  there  is  "The   Can- 
ticle of   Praise,"  which   was   presented 
in  the  Greek  theater  at  Berkley  to  celo- 
brato  the  endinjr  of  the  war.  There  are 
lyrics,     there     are     dramatic     dialojrs, ! 
there  are  songs  and  there  are  strange,  i 
fascinating  little  things  like  this  "Jap- 
anese Note": 
This  nifiht  last  year, 

An    old    woman    dusted    the   paper   shutter 
Very  carefully 

That    tlie  sliadow  of  the  piue-tree 
Might  be  quite  perfect. 

The  Eljin  Artist,  by  Alfred  Noyes.  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co.  The  T/ir.c  rartrii.s-,  by  Edwin 
Arliniiton  Robiiujon.  Macmillan  Co.  Jvhovah, 
by  Clement  Wood.  E.  P.  Uutton  &  Co.  The 
Junkman,  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne.  Double- 
day,  PaKe  &  Co.  The  Canticle  of  I'an,  by  Wit- 
ter Bynner.   Alfred  A.   Knopf. 

For  Those  Who  Write 

Making  .\dvkrtisemknts  and  Making  Them 
Pay,  by  Roy  S.  Durstine  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons).  A  somewhat  sketchy  but  enliKhtening 
book  on  the  principles  of  advertising  writing, 
well  illustrated  by  facsimile  reproductions  of 
successful  advertisements.  Mr.  Durstine,  him- 
self formerly  with  the  New  York  Sun,  is  now 
associated  with  Bruce  Barton,  formerly  of  Col- 
lier's, in  an  agency  known  as  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  Inc. 

The  Lire  or  the  Pen,  by  Flora  Klickmann 
(Putnam).  A  book  of  sound  and  shrewd  ad- 
vice for  literary  aspirants  by  a  journalist  who 
is  weary  of  rejecting  manuscripts  on  account 
of  avoidable  faults. 

If  You  Don't  Write  Fiction,  by  Charles  P. 
Gushing.  (McBride  Co.)  This  is  a  practical 
guide  book  to  the  writing  of  "news  stories"  for 
the  newspapers  and  magazines.  It  is  so  prac- 
tical that  it  not  only  tells  you  how  to  write 
but  bow   to   market   your   product. 


Stories 


Short  Stories  From  the  Balkans,  translat- 
ed by  Edna  Underwood  (Marshall  Jones  Co.), 
is  the  misleading  title  of  a  collection  of  peas- 
ant tales  from  several  countries  of  eastern 
Europe,  including  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  as 
well  as  the  Balkan  States  properly  so  called. 
These  stories  are  for  the  most  part  character- 
ized by  the  same  utter  simplicity  of  style,  the 
same  grim  and  often  unpleasant  realism  and 
the  same  mordant  irony  typical  of  the  Russian 
novel.  The  Slav  of  the  south  is  literary  brother 
of  the  Slav  of  the  north. 

The  GoRGEors  Girl,  by  Nalbro  Bartley 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.).  A  good  story  for  a 
lazy  day.  The  old  plot  of  a  man's  choice  be- 
tween tinsel  feminine  frills  and  sterling  sim- 
plicity  is    entertainingly    worked   out. 

Further  Chronicles  of  Avonlea,  by  L.  M. 
Montgomery  (Page  Co.).  Stories  of  the  Avon- 
lea  folks  first  made  famous  in  "Anne  of  Green 
Gables."  They  are  likable,  true-to-life  people 
and  the  stories  are  good  reading,  tho  the  senti- 
ment   is   sometimes    laid    on    a   bit   thick. 

Hu.VKlNS,  by  Samuel  G.  BIythe  (George  H. 
Doran  Co.).  A  good  story,  somewhat  obviously 
moral  but  entertaining  just  the  same.  It  tells 
how  an  ex-soldier  tried  to  put  into  practice  in 
civil  life  the  ideals  of  citizenship  he  learned 
in  the  army  and  how  he  ran  for  mayor  and 
made  a  fight  for  clean  politics  against  the  ring 
that  controlled  his  home  town. 


Fiance 


Government  and  Politics  op  France,  by 
Edward  M.  Sait  (World  Book  Co.).  The  one 
best  brief  manual  in  the  English  language  on 
the  French  constitution  in  form  and  practice. 
Its  political  data  is  up  to  date :  covering  the 
election  of  1919.  An  indispensable  work  of  ref- 
erence   for    the    college    libray. 

The  Seventeenth  Century,  by  Jacques 
Boulanger  ( Putnam  Sons ) .  The  third  volume  in 
"The  National  History  of  France"  covers  the 
important  period  of  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV 
in  both  thoro  and  readable  style.  The  chronicle 
of  events,  tho  carefully  presented,  is  subord- 
inated to  the  character  development  of  the  two 
very  different  men   who  dominated  their  time. 


England 


Parliament  and  Revolution,  by   J. 
MacdonaW     (Scott    and    Seltzer).    The 


Ramsay 
English 


For  Those  Who  Read 
Good  Books 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  MARCOT  ASQUITH 

These  memoirs  of  Margot  Asquith  will  fulfill  the  keen  expectations  aroused 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Written  witli  the  dash  and  candor  that  char- 
acterize the  brilliant  wife  of  the  ex-Prime  Minister,  the  book  has  not  a  dull 
moment.  Illustrated.  2  Volumes.  Boxed. 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  ROMANOVS 

George  G,  Telberg  and  Robert  Wilton 

The  tragic  story  of  the  fate  of  the  Royal  Family  as  revealed  in  the  official 
statements  of  witnesses;  powerfully  supplemented  by  the  thrilling  account  of 
Mr.  Wilton,  for  sixteen  years  Russian  correspondent  for  the  London  Times, 
who  helped  find  the  bodies  and  who  escaped  finally  from  Siberia  in  disguise 
with  one  of  the  three  court  records.  Illustrated. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  MADAME  TUSSAUD'S 

With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Hilaire  Belioc  John   T,   Tussaud 

These  colorful  memoirs  of  "history  made  visible  in  wax"  spread  out  the 
picturesque  panorama  of  social,  political  and  literary  life  since  the  French 
Revolution.  Illustrated. 

INTIMATE  PACES  OF  MEXICAN  HISTORY 

Edith  O'Shaughnessy 

The  intimate  knowledge  contained  in  this  book,  written  from  long  residence 
in  that  revolution-ridden  land,  may  lead  us  out  of  the  straits  to  which  our 
diplomacy  has  brought  us. 

MEN  AND  BOOKS  AND  CITIES 

Robert  Cortes  Holliday 

The  genial  philosopher  of  WALKING-STICK  PAPERS  takes  a  fruitful 
jaunt  to  points  west,  and  returns  with  much  literary  loot. 

A  GARDEN  OF  PEACE;  A  Medley  in  Quietude 

By  the  author  of  "The  Jessamy  Bride"  F.  Frankfort  Moore 

An  old-world  garden  within  whose  ancient  walls  the  mellow  talk  ranges 
easily  from  bees  and  briar-roses  to  literature,  drama  and  art.        Illustrated. 

OUR  WOMEN:  Chapters  on  the  Sex  Discord 

Arnold  Bennet 

A  volume  of  very  provocative  comment  and  shrewd  observation  on  the  most 
delightful,  if  the  most  exasperating,  thing  in  existence. 

ADVENTURES  AND  ENTHUSIASMS     E.  V.  Lucas 

Author  of  "The  Vermilion  Box" 

A  Chicago  critic  writes,  "E.  V.  Lucas,  bless  him!  has  the  magic  gift  of 
endowing  everything  he  writes  about  with  charm  and  fascination." 

Illustrated. 

THE  ABANDONED  FARMERS  Irvin  S,  Cobb 

His  Humorous  Account  of  a  Retreat  from  the  City  to  the  Farm 

Deliciously  amusing — and  tragic — tales  of  one  who  returns  to  the  soil  to 
"enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  landed  proprietor's  lot." 

SOUTH  SEA  FOAM  A,  Safroni-Middleton 

"Mr.  Safroni-Middleton  is  an  adept  at  conveying  the  witchery  of  the  moon- 
light nights,  the  lure  of  the  weird  music  and  the  loveliness  of  the  damsels  of 
far-off  isles." — New  York  Times. 

A  POOR  WISE  MAN  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 

A  drama  of  the  struggle  of  the  new  spirit  in  America  against  the  fetters  of 
older  generations.    Written  in  the  style  of  DANGEROUS  DAYS. 

NIGHT  AND  DAY  Virgin ia  Woolf 

A  novel  of  great  maturity  and  depth,  a  worthy  successor  to  THE  VOYAGE 
OUT,  its  theme  the  potentialities  in  love  of  five  young  persons. 

WOUNDED  SOULS  Philip  Gibbs 

Into  this,  his  first  novel  since  the  Peace,  the  famous  war  correspondent  pours 
the  vivid  spirit  which  makes  all  his  works  so  tremendously  alive. 

THE  CAPTIVES  Hugh  Walpole 

The  author  of  "The  Secret  City"  and  "Jeremy"  calls  this  his  most  important 
work.  It  deals  with  London  life  and  is  the  study  of  a  girl  and  two  men— 
particularly  of  Maggie  Cardinal. 

Read  "The  Bookman" — a  magazine  for  everybody  who  likes  books. 

GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY  Publishers  New  York 
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Book  Talks 

IN  view  of  the  ever 
increasing  number 
of  books  that,  in 
spite  of  the  paper 
shortage,  make  their 
appearance  with  each 
new  season,  the  prob- 
lem of  "what  books  to 
buy"  becomes  more 
and  more  acute.  P^con- 
omy  and  common  sense 
suggest  that  only  such 
books  as  have  an  ele- 
ment of  permanence 
are  worthy  of  a  place 
on  the  shelves  of  the 
average  home.  The 
public  and  circulating 
libraries  can  b^-  de- 
pended upon  for  such 
transitory  matter  as, 
once  read,  is  put  aside. 
But  for  constant  re- 
ference; for  the  men- 
tal stimulus  that  is 
required  by  the  man 
or  woman  of  culture, 
there  is  demand  for 
the  books  that  really 
count. 

To  meet  this  demand 
the  Abingdon  Press 
presents  an  extensive 
list  of  books  that,  from 
the  point  of  interest 
and  breadth  of  view 
more  than  fulfill  these 
requirements.  The 
'^act  that  it  bears  the 
Abingdon  imprint  is 
guarantee  that  a  book 
is  worth  while.  On 
the  right,  selected 
from  our  lists,  are  a 
few  titles  that  should 
have  permanent  place 
in    your   library. 


BOOKS  that  Count 


THE  MAN  WHO  DARES 


Pioplc 


And    Other    Inspiralion.nl    Messages    for    Young 

By  Leon  C.  Prince 
"Professor  Prince,  who  holds  the  chair  of  History  in  Dickinson 
College,  well  known  for  faultkss  English  and  brilliant  tliinking,  pub- 
lishes several  addresses  to  young  people  that  are  full  of  helpfulness. 
The  first  gives  the  title  to  the  volume;  Square  Pegs  in  Round  Holes, 
the  Short  Cut,  the  Quest  of  Wisdom,  and  the  American  Soldier  are 
th(?  other  subjects." — The  Methodist.  Net,   $1.00,  postpaid. 

A  REEL  OF  RAINBOW 

By  F.   W.  Boreham 

Another  Boreham  book.  Original,  epigrammatic,  challenging.  Fully 
maintains  the  author's  wide  reputation  as  a  thinker  and  writer  of 
unusual   versatility   and   power.  Net,   $1.75,   postpaid. 

THE  BRIDE  OF  MISSION  SAN  JOSE 

A    Tale    of    Early    California 

By  John  Augustine  Cull 
A  love  story  of  early  Spanish  days.  At  once  there  is  a  vision  of 
pale  gray  walls,  chiming  bells,  scarlet  bloom — and  romance.  And 
here  they  all  are,  woven  into  a  charming  love  story,  together  with  in- 
teresting light  on  the  strife  between  England  and  America  over 
California.  Net,   $2.00,   postpaid. 

BERGSON  AND  REALISM 

By  Ralph  Tyler  Flewelling 

This  new  volume  by  Professor  Flewelling  is,  first,  a  critique  of 
Bergson,  showing  his  deficiencies  on  the  side  of  Philosophy  and  Re- 
ligion; second,  a  constructive  discussion  of  Personal  Realism,  aiming 
to  show  that  Personality  is  the  supreme  metaphysical  and  spiritual 
reality.  Net,   $2.00,   postpaid. 

MY  NEIGHBOR   THE  WORKING   MAN 
By  James  Roscoe  Day 

Chanrellor  of  Syracuse  University 
"A  vigorous,  straight  from  the  shoulder  book,  written  by  one  who 
was  himself  a  working  man.  Americanism  of  the  old,  individualistic, 
successful  type,  whose  message  is  not  yet  outgrown.  A  fearless  ex- 
posure of  the  sinister  forces  underlying  certain  forms  of  social  un- 
rest. I^abor  unions  are  offered  much  wholesome  advice." — The  Ex- 
positor,   Cleveland.  Net,   $2.50,   postpaid. 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
CHRISTIANITY 

Mendenhall    Lectures,    Fifth    Series,    Delivered    at    DePauw    University 

By  John  Kelman 

"John  Kelman  correlates  the  problems  of  modern  Christianity  with 
the  need  of  constructive  statesmanship  in  international  relations.  Kel- 
man points  out  that  the  Christian  ideal  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  is 
of  necessity  an  international  ideal;  he  also  shows  how  this  sense  of 
universal  brotherhood  is  not  •  inimical  to  patriotism,  any  more  than 
love  of  country  is  inconsistent  with  the  narrower  devotion  to  one's 
immediate  family." — San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Net,  $1.00,  postpaid. 
Prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice 
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Labor  Party  and  pacifist  leader  criticizes  with 
keenness,  moderation  and  good  temper  the 
Soviet  system  of  Government.  He  believes  that 
representative  institutions  of  the  Parliamentary 
type  are  superior  to  representation  on  a  basis 
of  occupation  only.  He  is  unwilling  to  be  se- 
vere on  the  Russian  Bolsheviki.  but  he  says 
that  even  if  history  justifies  them  "it  certainly 
will   not  their  copyers"    in   England. 

England  After  the  'War,  by  Frank  Dilnot 
(Doubleday,  Page  Co.).  A  thoughtful  and  in- 
teresting study  of  the  labor  problem,  the  Irish 
problem,  the  political  situation  and  the  per- 
sonality of  the  dominant  figures  in  British  poli- 
ties. The  whole  kaleidoscope  of  English  life 
from  international  policy  to  sport  and  jour- 
nalism is  passed  in  review  and  an  average 
common  sense  English  judgment  passed  on  all 
persons    and    institutions. 


Fin 


ance 


Taxation  in  the  New  States,  by  John  A. 
Hobson  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe).  The  leading 
British  economist  of  the  day  gives  advice  to  his 
countrymen  on  the  best  way  of  meeting  the 
financial  burdens  of  the  post-war  period.  Fa- 
vors graduated  direct  taxation  and  is  not  averse 
to  a  special  capital  levy,  but  argues  strongly 
against  taxes  on  consumption  and  indirect 
methods  of  raising  revenue.  Worth  the  atten- 
tion of  all  students  of  economics,  legislafors  and 
taxpayers  in  the  United  States  as  w^ll  as  in 
Great   Britain. 

The  Abolition  of  Inheritance,  by  Harlan 
Eugene  Read.  (Maemillan  Co.)  The  case 
against  inherited  wealth,  written  for  the  general 
reader.  The  ethical  and  economic  arguments  are 
convincingly  given  and  an  eloquent  plea  for  a 
change   in   our   inheritance   system   is   made. 

The  Flow  of  Value  by  Logan  Grant  Mc- 
Pherson  (Century).  An  analysis  of  the  mean- 
ing and  significance  of  value,  cost,  price,  capi- 
tal and  similar  word-counters  of  economic 
thought. 

America  Today 

The  Non-Partizan  League,  by  Herbert  E. 
Gaston  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe).  A  clear, 
temperate,  well-informed  statement  of  the  pol- 
icy, history  and  organization  of  the  Non-Par- 
tizan  League  by  one  of  its  leaders.  Defends  the 
League  very  plausibly  against  the  charge  of  un- 
patriotic conduct  during  the  war  and  exposes 
many  popular  errors  as  to  its  domestic  policies. 
An  indispensable  book  for  the  study  of  Middle 
Western    politics. 

The  New  Civics,  by  Roscoe  Lewis  Ashley 
(Maemillan).  The  ideal  school  textbook  for  a 
general  study  of  modern  political  problems  in 
America,  rather  than  for  "civics"  in  the  lim- 
ited sense  of   constitutional   structure. 

America  and  the  New  Era,  edited  by  Elisha 
M.  Friedman  (E.  P.  Button  &  Co.)  A  compre- 
hensive symposium  by  leading  Americans  on 
the  problems  of  social  reconstruction.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  war,  the  future  of  immigration, 
women  in  industry,  new  demands  in  education, 
social  hygiene,  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed 
by  experts  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  the 
average    man's    thought    and    interest. 

The  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States, 
by  Thomas  F.  Ford  and  L.  Cummings  Ford 
(Scribners).  A  broad  survey  of  the  problems 
which  confront  the  American  exporter  and  im- 
porter. Should  be  of  value  not  only  to  the  stu- 
dent of  economics  but  to  the  practical  busi- 
ness man  who  hopes   to  enter  a  foreign   market. 

Poetry  and  Art 

Collector's  Luck,  by  Alice  Van  Leer  Car- 
rick  (Atlantic  Monthly  Press).  A  charmingly  il- 
lustrated and  delightfully  written  little  guide  to 
the  world  of  colonial  furniture — stenciled  trays, 
glassware,  counterpanes,  andirons  and  all  the 
rest  of  it. 

The  Kinds  of  Poetry,  by  John  Erskine 
(Duffield).  A  readable  little  book  of  essays  on 
standards  of  poetic  criticism,  by  a  professor 
who    is    himself    a    true    poet. 

Selections  from  Swinburne,  edited  by  Ed- 
mund Gosse  and  Thomas  J.  Wise  (Doran).  If 
you  like  any  of  the  Swinburnes :  the  sensuous 
iover,  the  alliterationist,  the  revolutionist,  the 
exuberant  patriot,  the  sweet  singer  of  the  sea 
and  of  childhood,  you  will  find  something  in 
this   collection   to  your  taste. 

Sketches  of  Great  Painters,  by  Edwin 
Watts  Chubb  (Stewart  and  Kidd).  Raphael, 
Michael  Angelo,  Rembrandt,  Titian,  Corot,  Mil- 
let, Whistler,  and  many  others  of  the  famous 
painters,  ancient  and  modern,  are  presented  in 
these  essays  so  that  the  reader  absorbs  real  in- 
formation concealed  in  a  sugar  coating  of 
charming  literary  style.  There  are  a  score  of 
excellent   illustrations. 
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LIPPINCOTT 
BOOKS 

"The  Book  has  Dash,  Fire  ami  Romance." — 
The  Outlook. 

No  Defence 

CiiiiuKr  Takkkk's  Great  Romance.  "Has  dram- 
atic situations  ami  incidents:  vivid  pictures  of 
West  Indian  forest  and  plantation  life,  and  an 
appealing  love  tale." — The  Oi'tlook.  The  Irish 
and  English  temperaments  are  contrasted  in  many 
dramatic  scenes.  In  "NO  DEFENCE"  Gilbert 
Parker  has  gone  one  step  higher  in  his  literary 
caretr.      4    illustrations,    $^",00. 

Seeing^  the  Far  West 

By  John  T.  F.kris.  A  remarkable  panorama  of 
the  Wonderland  of  America,  revealing  the  scenic 
glories  of  the  states  from  the  Rockies  to  the  Pa- 
cific in  the  text  and  with  the  113  illustrations 
and  two  maps.  The  most  complete  and  compre- 
hensive volume  on  the  territory  covered.  Hand- 
some octavo.     So.i'il. 

The  Book  of  Job 

By  Morris  J.\stro\v.  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  "A  noble 
book — all  men's  book,"  wrote  Carlyle,  yet  the 
soul,  the  beauty  and  the  living  fire  of  it  hidden 
beyond  a  veil  of  conflicting  interpretations.  It 
has  been  for  Dr.  Jastrow  with  his  rare  insight 
and  charm  to  give  us  this  grandly  conceived  new 
interpretation  of  the  original  masterpiece.  Fron- 
tispiece.     Ornamental   cloth.      $4.00. 

The  Orient  in  Bible  Times 

By  Eliiil-  Grant.  The  biblical  gift  book  of 
the  year  for  Bible  readers  of  every  denomination. 
It  makes  the  Bible  more  intensely  human  and 
interesting.      30   illustrations.      $2.50. 

In  Old  Pennsylvania  Towns 

r..'.      A.NNE     HoLLlNuSWcRTlI     WlIARTO.V.         The     pic- 

turesque,  the  historic,  the  social,  and  human  have 
been  gathered  and  woven  into  this  entertaining 
chronicle.  A  valuable  addition  to  the  literature 
of  earlier  days,  replete  with  entertaining  informa- 
tion for  the  traveller  as  well.  32  illustrations, 
handsome   octavo.      $5.00. 


Cloudy  Jewel 


By  Grace  Livingsto.v  Hill  (Mrs.  Lutz).  The 
story  of  Julia  Cloud,  family  drudge,  and  her  re- 
juvenation, results  in  an  exquisite  romance  and 
a  cheerful  story  as  heart-satisfying  as  a  fresfi- 
blown    rcse.      Frontispiece.      $1.90. 


Happy  House 


By  Ja.ne  Abbott  goes  steadily  on  its  way  to 
greater  and  greater  success.  It  is  proving  one 
of  the  most  popular  stories  of  the  season.  Fron- 
tispiece.     $1.75. 

Anne 

By  Olg.\  H.\rtlev,  is  a  comedy  with  just  that 
touch  of  sadness  that  brings  laughter  near  to 
tears.      $1.90. 

New  Books     Entertaining  and  Useful 

BOOK  PLATES,  by  Frank  Brangwvx,  is  a 
collection  of  70  book  plates,  every  one  a  little 
masterpiece  in  line  and  tone,  splendid  examples 
of  Brangwvn's  art.  Decorative  cloth,  $12.50.  A 
BOOK  ON  ANGLING,  by  Francis  Francis, 
will  quicken  the  pulse  of  every  fisherman,  ang- 
ling from  everv  angle,  with  manv  illustrations. 
$4.50.  TRAINING  FOR  LI  BRARI ANSHIP, 
by  J.  A.  Freidel.'  this  new  volume  in  the 
TRAINING  SERIES  will  introduce  many  to 
a  profession  which  offers  great  possibilities  at  the 
present  time.  Illustrated.  $1.50.  THE  RAB- 
BIT BOOK,  by  Professor  Washburn;  a  com- 
plete, practical  manual  on  the  care  and  breeding 
of  all  kinds  of  meat-and-fur-producing  rabbits. 
61  illustrations.  $2.00.  The  new  sixth  edition 
of    PENNELL'S    "LIFE    OF    WHISTLER," 

i'ust  published,  comes  as  practically  a  new  book. 
t  has  be.n  revised  and  contains  new  material 
and  new  illustrations.  Profusely  illustrated,  oc- 
tavo, $6.50.  "MRS,  WILSON'S  COOK 
BOOK"  suits  every  purse.  Menus  of  the  sim- 
plest to  the  most  elaborate  can  be  prepared  from 
the  hundreds  of  new  recipes.  Women  will  ap- 
preciate the  author's  new  method  presenting 
them.  $2.50.  "THE  CHARM  OF  FINE 
MANNERS,"-  by  Mrs.  Starrett,  will  be  a 
great  boon  to  fathers  and  mothers.  In  a  charm- 
ing way  the  author  writes  about  behavior,  self- 
culture,  habits,  conversation,  etc.  $1.00.  YOUR 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS  SHOl'LD  HAVE  THE 
BEST.  We  have  a  splendid  selection  of  new 
LIPPINCOTT'S  MERIT  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS 
AND   GIRLS.     Write   for   circulars. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS  PHILADELPHIA 
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America  Ycsttrday 

In  thk  Days  ok  the  Pilurim  Fatiikbs,  by 
Mary  Caroline  Crawford  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.). 
.An  oft-told  story  well  retold.  An  account  of  the 
social  conditions  and  common  life  of  the  first 
New  England  settlers,  emphasizing  the  distinction 
between  the  Plymouth  "Pilgrims"  and  the  Puri- 
tans in  general. 

The  Frontier  in  American  Histoiw,  by 
Frederick  J.  Turner  (Holt).  Altho  a  Harvard 
professor,  no  man  has  better  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  west  and  its  distinctive  contributions  to 
the  American  tradition.  He  shows  how  the 
living  fire  of  individualism,  democracy  and 
courageous  adventure  burned  along  the  fron- 
tier decade  after  decade ;  whether  the  frontier 
ran  thru  western  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,    Kansas   or   Colorado. 

Constitutional  Histoky  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  by  Everett  Somerville  Brown  (Uni- 
vei-sity  of  California  Press).  This  account  of 
the  constitutional  procedure  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Louisiana  territory  is  especially  in- 
teresting for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  attempt 
to  exclude  slavery  from  the  country  west  of 
the    Mississippi   after   the   purchase. 

Letters   and  Essays 

It's  a  Good  Old  World,  by  Bruce  Barton 
(Century).  And  so  it  is  a  good  world,  if  you 
have  the  same  rich  appreciation  of  life,  the 
same  whimsical  humor  and  the  same  ripened, 
sunny  common  sense  as  the  writer  of  these  jolly 
essays. 

NuovA,  OR  THE  New  Bee,  by  Vernon  Kellogg 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.).  A  romance  of  life  in 
a  beehive — with  skilful  comparison  to  our  life 
in  the  world-hive — which  will  entertain  children 
from  five  to  fifty.  The  illustrations  by  Milo  Win- 
ter  are  distinctive. 

When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home,  by 
Mildred  Aldrich  (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.).  Let- 
ters from  the  Hilltop  on  the  Marne  written  just 
before  the  armistice  and  while  the  Peace  Con- 
ference was  sitting  at  Versailles.  They  give 
the  reaction  to  peace  of  the  French  country- 
side,  a  thing   which    it   is   well   for   us   to  know. 

Le  Petit  Nord,  by  Anne  Grenfell  and  Katie 
Spalding  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.).  Informal 
and  entertaining  letters  from  the  wife  of  the 
Labrador  Doctor,  describing  the  job  of  mother- 
ing an  orphan  asylum  in  Newfoundland.  There 
is  no  picture  of  the  work  of  the  Labrador  Mis- 
sion as  a  whole,  but  the  book  is  delightful  read- 
ing and  adds  interesting  sidelights  to  her  hus- 
band's  accounts. 

The  College  Gateway,  by  Charles  F. 
Thwing  (The  Pilgrim  Press).  Baccalaureate 
addresses  by  the  President  of  Western  Re- 
serve University,  who  knows  how  to  speak  to 
young  men  and  women,  how  to  make  them 
aware  of  their  privileges,  how  to  hold  up  be- 
fore them  ideals  and  opportunities  in  a  guise 
that  makes   them  infinitely   desirable. 


Playj 


Salome  and  Other  Plays,  by  Oscar  Wilde. 
A  Modern  Book  of  Criticisms,  edited  by  Lud- 
wig  Lewisohn  (Boni  &  Liveright).  The  latesti 
additions  to  the  admirable  Modern  Library, 
which  is  putting  more  and  more  worth  while 
books  into  inexpensive  pocket  form.  The  first 
volume  contains,  beside  "Salome,"  "The  Im» 
portance  of  Being  Earnest"  and  "Lady  Win- 
dermere's Fan" ;  the  second,  selections  from 
French,  German,  English  and  American  critics, 
a  diverse  group  ranging  from  Francis  Hackett 
to   Anatole   France. 

The  Craft  of  the  Tortoise,  by  Algernon 
Tassin  (Boni  &  Liveright).  An  ingenious  and 
sometimes  witty  satire  in  the  form  of  a  play 
in  four  acts  with  the  same  characters  ;  the  first 
act  set  in  prehistoric  times,  the  second  in  the 
patriarchal  period,  the  third  in  medieval  times 
and  the  fourth  in  the  present.  The  theme  of 
all  of  them  is  how  the  woman  with  the  aid  of 
the  priest  circumvents  the  man  ;  the  triumph 
of  shrewdness  over  strength,  of  femininity  over 
masculinity. 


Sport 


Winning  Football,  by  William  W.  Roper 
(Dodd,  Mead).  A  readable  unusually  valuable 
book  for  anyone  who  is  coaching  football,  from 
varsity  material  to  the  gang  in  the  backyard. 
Mr.  Roper  has  been  football  player,  fan  and 
coach  for  twenty-five  years ;  it  was  he  who 
turned  out  Princeton's  winning  team  in   1919. 

Football  Without  a  Coach,  by  Walter 
Camp  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.).  Practical  advice 
that  tells  boys  who  want  to  play  football  how 
to  get  in  training,  to  organize  the  team,  to 
practice  effectively,  to  work  up  important 
plays,  to  take  proper  care  of  themselves,  to 
win  the  game.  The  book  comes  as  near  to  tak- 
ing the  place  of  an  expert  coach  as  printed 
words  can. 
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roba  the  Fall  and  Winter  morninu  of  its  Bting 
ami  mukes  curlv  rising  n  pleasure. 

Your  room  is  flooduil  with  huatalmost  instantly 
by  a  im-ro  twist  of  the  wrist  1 

Usalyto  is  an  absolutely  new,  B»fo,  Quick  nnd    / 
cheap  means  of  using  gas  for  heating  purposes. 
It  will  pay  for  itself  a  dozen  times  over,  the  first 
season,  by  the  coal  it  savc^. 

In  two  stylos:  for  heating  only  or, 
withtho  new  and  exclus- 
ive  in-built  mantle,  for 
heating  and  lii^'iting. 
For  heating  onlu\  $1.75 
For  healing  and  liglUini) 

Order  from  your  dealer 
orilirectfromus.  Take 
no  interior  substitutes. 

Dept.  N.  O. 
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A  NEW  DICTIONARY 
ON  A  NEW  PLAN 

"tor  compactness,  clarity  and  simplicity  I 
believe  it  has  no  equal." — Frank  1'.  Graves, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  Univ.  of  Pa. 

THE 

WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED 
PICTIONARY 

Defines  Every 
Word  so  that  its 
Use  and  Mean- 
ing can  be  In- 
stantly Under- 
stood 

Edited  by  WILLIAM 
DODGE  LEWIS.  A.M., 
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What  British  Labor  Wants 

{Continued  from  page  216) 
on  all  fours  with  a  girdle  around  their 
waists  and  harnessed  with  a  chain  be- 
tween their  legs  to  the  cart  they  drew. 

Women  and  children  were  also  em- 
ployed in  gi'eat  numbers  in  the  cot- 
ton mills;  the  children  were  "appren- 
ticed"— that  was  the  term  with  which 
this  gross  and  cruel  slavery  was 
glossed  over.  Many  of  these  little  ones 
were  collected  from  the  workhouses  of 
the  country;  the  mill  owners  sys- 
tematically kept  in  touch  with  the 
overseers  of  the  poor.  Boys  and  girls 
together,  they  were  worked  for  six- 
teen hours  a  day,  day  shifts  and  night 
shifts;  they  were  housed  in  pent-up 
buildings  adjoining  the  factories  and 
the  beds  in  which  they  slept  were  said 
never  to  become  cold,  for  as  one  batch 
of  these  tiny  workers  went  to  rest  the 
other  batch  went  to  the  looms  and  only 
half  the  requisite  number  of  beds  were 
used  and  as  there  was  often  no  dis- 
crimination of  the  sexes,  disease,  mis- 
ery and  vice  grew  like  a  fungus. 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  speaking  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1873,  recalled  how 
in  the  earlier  period  of  the  factory 
movement  he  waited  at  the  factory 
gates  to  see  the  children  come  out — 
a  set  of  sad,  dejected,  cadaverous 
creatures.  In  Bradford,  he  said,  "the 
proofs  of  long  and  cruel  toil  were 
most  remarkable.  The  crippled  and 
distorted  forms  might  be  numbered 
by  hundreds,  perhaps  by  thousands. 
They  seemed  to  me,  such  were  their 
crooked  shapes,  like  a  mass  of  crooked 
alphabets." 

The  Cotton  Mills  Act,  passed  in 
1819,  limited  the  age  at  which  children 
might  work  in  factories;  the  time  of 
their  labor  was  also  limited — to  sev- 
enty-two hours  a  week!  Some  years 
later  these  hours  were  reduced  to 
sixty-nine  per  week  and  in  1833  a  law 
was  passed  fixing  a  maximum  of 
forty-eight  hours  for  children  and 
sixty-nine  for  young  persons,  whilst 
night  work  for  children  under  eighteen 
was  prohibited.  Provision  was  made 
for  daily  school  attendance. 

In  1840  the  first  Mining  Act  pro- 
hibiting underground  work  by  women 
and  boys  under  ten  years  of  age  was 
passed  and  four  years  later  child  labor 
was  restricted  to  six  and  a  half  hours 
a  day.  As  a  counterpoise  to  this  half 
time  system  the  employable  age  was 
reduced  to  eight  and  in  1847,  after  a 
bitter  struggle,  a  Ten  Hours  Bill  was 
passed  restricting  women -and  young 
persons  to  ten  hours'  work  a  day. 

Between  1845  and  1861  industries 
allied  to  textile  manufactures  were 
brought  within  the  scope  of  factory 
legislation,  which  was  extended  so  that 
it  applied  to  small  workshops  as  well 
as  the  great  mills.  Not  until  the  Fac- 
tory and  Workshops  Acts  of  1901  and 
1907,  however,  was  the  age  at  which 
children  could  be  employed  as  half- 
timers  raised  to  twelve,  and  we  had  to 
wait  until  the  great  Education  Act  of 
1918  before  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  fourteen  was 
abolished. 
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These    bier    strides    were    not    made  t 
until  labor  had  become  a  power  in  the 
land;  let  us  go  back  for  a  moment  and  1 
follow  the  projrress  of  trade  unionism 
from    the    repeal    of    the    Combination ' 
Laws.    This    concession    was    succeeded  ! 
by  a  mijrhty  strufrtrle.  A  movement  un-  i 
der   the    title    of    The    Grand    National  [ 
Consolidated  Trades'  Union  was  start- 
ed   by    Robert    Owen    and     in    a    few 
months   had    a    membership    of   half    a 
million,  but  this  union  was  eventually 
disbanded    in    consequence    of   not   only 
private    employers    but    also    the    Gov- 
ernment   in    its    workshops    compelling- 
the   workers   to   resign    all   connections 
with  the  unions  and  to  sign  the  "docu- 
ment"  to   that    effect.    Trade    unionists 
were  prosecuted  in  great  numbers  un- 
der the   Master   and    Servant   Act  and 
were    often     summarily    arrested    and 
condemned  upon   a   mere   complaint   of 
misbehavior    lodged    by    the    employer. 
Strike    riots    were    suppi'essed    by    the 
military  and  men  were  punished  solely 
for  having  announced   a   strike  or  for 
having  acted  as  a  delegate  to  it. 

Even  up  to  1869  the  agreement  to 
strike  and  the  announcement  of  a 
strike  by  placards  was  frequently  pun- 
ished as  intimidation,  and  the  blaster 
and  Servant  Act  was  not  repealed  until 
1875  when  peaceful  picketing  was  pei-- 
mitted  and  "violence  and  intimidation" 
became  a  matter  of  common  law. 

Despite  all  these  efforts  to  kill  trade 
unionism,  however,  the  unions  steadily 
grew  and  by  1902  about  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  workers  be- 
longed to  unions. 

It  was  at  the  Trade  Union  Congress 
of  1899  that  a  resolution  was  first 
passed  in  favor  of  the  establishment 
of  a  joint  committee  of  trade  union 
and  Socialist  bodies  with  the  object  of 
promoting  direct  representation  in 
Parliament,  but  only  two  candidates 
out  of  fifteen  who  went  to  the  polls — 
Keir  Hardie  and  Richard  Bell — were 
returned  at  the  election  of  1901.  In 
that  year,  however,  the  House  of  Lords 
delivered  a  judgment  in  relation  to  a 
strike  of  miners  at  Taff  Vale  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  that  judgment  threw 
down  the  belief  that  an  act  of  1871  af- 
forded absolute  protection  to  trade 
unions  in  their  collective  capacity  for 
a  tortious  act  committed  by  any  one  of 
its  officials  or  members,  and  this 
aroused  so  much  indignation  that  the 
unions  awoke  to  new  political  life  with 
the  result  that  in  the  election  of  1908 
no  fewer  than  twenty-nine  candidates 
of  the  Labor  Representation  Commit- 
tee were  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  in  1910,  with  the  acces- 
sion of  the  miners  to  the  Labor  pai'ty, 
the  number  of  Labor  members  was  in- 
creased to  forty. 

(To    be   continued) 
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How  to  Study  This  Number 

TBE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


English,  Literature  and 
Composition 

I.  What    British     Labor    Wants. 

1.  Mr.  Thomas  makes  this  first  chapter  all 
about  British  labor  in  the  last  century. 
Why  does  he  give  so  much  space  to  the 
past?  Make  a  plan  for  st  series  of  three 
chapters  on  American  labor,  beginning 
■with  an  historical  chapter,  and  then,  when 
Mr.  Thomas'  other  two  chapters  come  out, 
see  how  nearly  your  outline  parallels  his. 

II.  Do   You    Want  to    Lose   Your   Parks? 

1.  If  you  have  ever  been  in  any  great  na- 
tional park  or  playground,  write  something 
about  it  that  allies  you  with  Mr.  Mather 
in  defense  of  the  parks.  If  you  saw  an  in- 
stance of  some  one's  being  helped  in  any 
way  by  the  park,  make  a  story  of  it.  Or, 
if  you  can,  you  might  make  a  poem  or  a 
description  that  would  show  what  you 
yourself   got   out   of   the   experience. 

2.  Mr.  Mather  is  talking  mainly  about  the 
great  western  parks,  remote  from  cities 
and  city  problems.  Get  up  a  debate  of 
your  own  on  the  question  of  city  parks. 
For  instance :  Resolved,  that  Central  Park 
(or  Lincoln  Park,  or  Prospect  Park,  etc.) 
be  retained  as  a  city  playground ;  or.  Re- 
solved, that  the  park  be  built  up  with 
model  tenements,  to  relieve  congestion  and 
improve  housing  conditions  thruout  the 
city. 

III.  The    Birth    of  a    New    Religion. 

1.  Get  together  all  the  material  you  can  find 
about  the  people  that  have  started  re- 
ligions ;  there  are  a  number  of  things  that 
you  can  do  with  it.  Write  a  discussion 
based  on  Dr.  Slosson's  statement  that  many 
religious  movements  have  owed  their 
origin  to  women.  Or  write  an  essay  that 
shall  be  a  sympathetic  study  of  a  number 
of   such   originators 

2.  There  has  been,  since  the  war,  a  striking 
growth  of  belief  in  mystic  creeds  and 
claims.  Write  a  comparative  study  of  any 
recent  religion  you  kriow  about  and  this 
new  Japanese  cult,  considering  as  many 
aspects  as  possible — origin,  doctrine,  meth- 
od,  etc. — as   basis   for   comparison. 

IV.  A    Penitential   Office. 

1.  Read  Miss  Wilkinson's  poem  and  under- 
stand it.  Can  you  find,  looking  anywhere 
into  our  national  life,  some  fact  or  inci- 
dent to  illustrate  concretely  the  meaning  of 
each  stanza?  Write  a  paraphrase  of  the 
poem,  substituting  for  the  symbolic  verse 
your  own   prose  fact. 

2.  Pick  out  five  or  six  modern  American 
poets  who,  like  Miss  Wilkinson,  write  of 
America,  her  national  life  and  temper  and 
ideals.  For  instance,  there  is  Carl  Sand- 
burg, or  Louis  Untermeyer.  Can  you  find 
a  common  attitude  of  mind  among  them, 
or  a  common  mood  ?  Write  a  discussion  of 
them  as  socially-minded  poets. 

3.  Choose  two  from  your  poets,  one  of  whom 
you  admire  as  a  poet,  the  other  as  a  re- 
former, and  write  a  paper  comparing  them 
which   will   make   clear   your   distinction. 

V.  Books — and    Books. 

1.  Pick  out  and  read  one  of  the  books  re- 
viewed in  this  number,  and  write  your  re- 
view of  that  book.  In  a  separate  para- 
graph, explain  just  as  convincingly  as 
possible  why  your  review  differs,  however 
it   does,    from   the   one    in   The   Independent. 

2.  "A  novelist  is  often  more  enlightening 
than  the  propagandist,  chiefly  for  the 
reason  that  he  isn't  arguing,  he's  telling 
you."  What  do  you  think  about  this  state- 
ment? Expand  it,  bringing  out  its  mean- 
ing, and  then  discuss  it  in  an  essay,  or  an 
oral   debate. 

VI.  President   Harding   and    Election   Week. 

1.  Go  carefully  thru  everything  in  this  r.um- 
ber  that  relates  in  any  way  to  the  coming 
administration.  Then  read  "Why  We  Need 
the  Puritan."  Do  you  think  that  the  Puri- 
tan spirit,  as  Mr.  Slosson  defines  it,  is  go- 
ing to  find  expression  in  government  in 
these  next  four  years  ?  Write  an  essay  on 
the  subject,  characterizing  the  new  ad- 
ministration  as    fairly   as    you    can. 

2.  Suppose  that  Debs,  securely  locked  in 
prison,  had  accidentally  been  elected  Presi- 
dent. What  would  have  happened  ?  If  the 
idea  seta  you  wondering,  humorously  or 
not,  write  a  sketch  in  which  you  imagine 
out  some  of  the  queer  complicatiorw  that 
would  surely   have  resulted. 

3.  Think  of  all  the  election  days  that  you 
can  remember,  and  make  some  good  de- 
scription or  narrative  out  of  the  day  that 
excited  you   most. 


History,  Civics  and 
Economics 

I.  The    Election — President    Harding.    Hard- 

ing's Election.  The  Greatest  Landslide 
in  History.  Election  Topics.  President 
Wilson    to    America. 

1.  Explain  Senator  Harding's  idea  of  party 
government  as  stated  by  Mr.  Boeckel.  What 
are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
relying  on  the  party  organization  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  nation?  Com- 
pare it  with  President  Wilson's  idea  of 
personal     leadership     and     responsibility. 

2.  Supposing  that  you  were  chosen  President 
what  men  would  you  select  to  fill  each 
cabinet  post?  Bear  in  mind  that  a  Presi- 
dent must  not  only  find  able  men  for  a 
good  cabinet  but  must  consider  whether 
the  men  chosen  will  work  in  harmony  with 
each  other  and  with  the  Administration 
generally,  and  also  that  a  man  very  suc- 
cessful in  one  cabinet  position  might  be 
a  failure  at  the  head  of  some  other  depart- 
ment. 

3.  In   what   way   does    Mr.    Boeckel    think   that 
•  Senator    Harding    will    handle    the    question 

of  reorganizing  the  League  of  Nations  so 
that  America  can  enter  it?  What  does  Dr. 
Williams    say   on    this   point? 

4.  To  what  extent  would  the  omission  of  Ar- 
ticle X  change  the  League  of  Nations? 
Under  what  provisions  and  in  what  ways 
could  the  League  still  enforce  any  of  its 
decisions  ? 

5.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  "solid  South"  ? 
Which  states  would  you  include  in  it?  From 
about  what  year   would  you    date   it? 

6.  Can  you  suggest  any  reasons  why  the  states 
west  of  the  Missouri  are  more  apt  to 
change  their  political  allegiance  from  one 
election  to  another  than  the  eastern,  cen- 
tral and  southern  states  ?  Is  this  freedom 
from  party  tradition  a  good  thing  or 
not? 

7.  Why  does  a  national  "landslide"  tend  to 
affect  state  and  local  elections  ?  Is  it  a 
good  thing  or  not  that  party  names  and 
organizations  in  national  politics  are  the 
same  as  those  in  state  and  city  politics? 

II.  Russia — The  Pink  Republic.  British 
Trade  with  Russia.  The  Siberian  Buffer 
State.  Siberia  and  China.  The  Defeat 
of  Wrangel.    Rumania   Gets    Bessarabia. 

1.  Compare  Siberia  and  the  United  States 
with    respect   to    (a)    area,     (b)    population, 

(c)  resources,  (d)  climate.  Do  you  think 
that  Siberia  will  become  a  prosperous  coun- 
try like  Canada  and  our  northwestern 
states  ? 

2.  Locate  on  the  map  the  places  mentioned 
in  Dr.  Slosson's  article  and  in  "The  Si- 
berian Buffer  State."  Show  the  approxi- 
mate boundaries  of  the  Far  Eastern  Re- 
public. Discuss  the  importance  of  its  geo- 
graphical situation  with  reference  to  China 
and   Japan. 

3.  Compare  the  Russian  Empire  of  1914  with 
the  extent  of  Soviet  Russia  in  1920.  What 
lands  has  Russia  lost  and  to  whom? 

III.  Labor  Politics— What  British  Labor 
Wants. 

1.  What  conditions  brought  about  the  rise  of 
the  Labor  party  in  Great  Britain?  What 
are   its   present   policies   and   aims  ? 

2.  Why  has  not  a  great  Labor  party  arisen 
in  the  United  States?  Compare  the  British 
Labor  party  with  the  Socialist  party,  the 
Populist  party  and  the  Farmer-Labor 
party.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Federation  of  Labor  to  separate  party 
organization  ? 

3.  Prepare  a  brief  for  either  the  affirmative 
or  the  negative  on  the  question :  Resolved, 
that  the  interests  of  American  labor  would 
be  furthered  by  the  organization  of  a 
Labor  party  to  which  the  existing  trades 
unions  should  pledge  their  support. 

IV.  Conservation — Do  You  Want  to  Lose 
Your    Parks? 

1.  What  is  conservation?  Do  you  think  the 
term  rightly  applied  to  saving  scenic  beauty 
as  well  as  saving  timber  and  water  power? 

2.  What  are  the  economic  advantages  to  a 
country  of  scenic  conservation?  How  have 
such  countries  as  Italy  and  Switzerland 
profited  by  preserving  the  natural  beauties 
of  the  nation? 

3.  To  what  Department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  the  care  of  the  national  parks 
entrusted  ? 

4.  Locate  on  a  map  of  the  United  States  the 
principal  national  parks.  Have  you  ever 
visited  one  of  them? 


Dieln5epenbent 


The  Cover 

The  photograph  of  au  Iiuliau  mother  with 
her  papoose,  published  on  the  covei  of  The 
Independent  this  week,  is  from  an  exhibi- 
tion by  Lewis  D.  Hiue  which  has  been 
shown  at  the  National  Arts  Club,  the 
Civics  Club,  and  the  Y.  W.  V.  A.  Training 
School  in  New  York,  and  is  later  to  go  to 
other  cities  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Hines  is  an  artist  who  uses  a  camera  in- 
stead of  a  pencil  or  brush  ;  a  majority  of 
his  photographs  are  portrait  studies  of 
American  types — "an  endeavor,"  he  says, 
"to  interpret  the  worker  to  himself  and 
to  the  world." 

Opening  Nights 

French  Leave.  Humorous  light  comedy 
of  the  British  army  at  the  war  front.  En- 
tertaining, heart-warming  and  well  sus- 
tained.   (Belmont  Theater.) 

Kissing  Time,  a  musical  comedy  with  a 
French  plot,  featuring  Edith  Taliaferro 
and  William  Norris.  Smart  costumes  and 
fairly  good  music.   (Lyric  Theater.) 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.  Mark 
Twain's  immortal  story  dramatized  by 
Amelie  Rives.  Charming  and  touching  play 
for  old  and  young.  Exquisitely  staged. 
(Booth  Theater.) 

Just  Suppose,  by  A.  E.  Thomas,  sup- 
poses the  Prince  of  Wales  while  touring 
America  falls  in  love  with  a  belle  of  old 
Virginia.  A  wholesome,  pretty  and  roman- 
tic love  story  admirably  staged  and  acted. 
(Henry  Miller's  Theater.) 

Remarkable  Remarks 

Samuel  Gompers— We  are  not  Bolshe- 
viks. 

W.  J.  Bryan— President  Wilson  should 
resign. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Olmstead— The  ea-rly  bird 
catches  the  work. 

Mbs.  Warren  G.  Harding — I  pin  my 
faith  on  the  women  of  America. 

James  H.  Williams — The  pig  that 
keeps  still  sucks  the  most  swill. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Astor— I  dislike  very 
much  to  see  a  young  girl  smoking. 

Senator  Harding  —  The  Republican 
party  is  too  big  to  trail  any  man. 

ISHBEL  M.  Roth — There  isn't  such  a 
thing  as  an  old  lady  in  New  York. 

Ed.  Howe — A  doctor  does  as  much 
guess  work  as  does  an  automobile  mechanic. 

Bishop  of  Sheffield — The  Christian 
who  is  a  killjoy  is  a  caricature  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Anne  Rittenhol-se — The  squirrel  has 
done  more  to  make  gray  fashionable  than 
anything  else. 

AuGXTSTrs  L.  Mason — Vote  with  the 
older  and  more  experienced  members  of 
your  own  family. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Synott— With  people  of  the 
new  rich  type  a  rector  stands  much  on 
the  level  of  a  butler  or   head   housemaid. 
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I    really    believe   the   rector  is   expected   to 
use  the  tradesman's  entrance. 

Judge  Rosalsky — The  Governor  of  this 
great  state  is  the  product  of  a  fish  market. 

Thomas  W.  Lamont — I  want  no  more 
honest  person  to  deal  with  than  the  Jap- 
anese business  man. 

Herbert  Hoover — The  women  of  Amer- 
ica are  to  a  great  extent  the  treasurers 
of  the  United  States. 

W.  L.  George — American  women  are 
not  more  beautiful  than  other  women  ;  they 
are  merely   better  groomed. 

Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge — I  think  the  best 
way  any  woman  can  help  her  husband  is 
to  make  his  home  life  pleasant. 

Novelist  Bertha  Ruck  —  American 
sleeping  cars  have  given  me  man  in  an 
aspect  new  and  altogether  hideous. 

Magistrate  Symmons — The  last  right 
that  an  Englishman  or  Englishwoman 
gives  up  is  the  right  to  be  disagreeable. 

Telegrams  to  the  Great, 
and  Near  Great 
By  John  Citizen 

President-elect  Warren  G.  Harding, 

Congratulation  on  landslide  tidal 
wave  earthquake  and  murder  stop  now 
you  have  it  what  will  you  do  with  it 
stop  John    Citizen 

Vice-President-elect  Calvin  Coolidge, 
Congratulations  to  real  head  of  Re- 
publican ticket  stop 

John  Citizen 

Governor  James  M.  Cox, 

Cheer  up  it  would  have  happened  to 
any  other  Democrat  this  year  stop 
John  Citizen 

Mr.  Elihu  Root, 

If  a  Cabinet  job  is  offered  you  take 
it  stop 

John  Citizen 

Congressman-Elect  Meyer  London, 

Socialist  party  caucus  in  next  House 
of  Representatives  should  show  great 
harmony  and  unanimity  stop 

John  Citizen 

Governor  Alfred  Smith, 

Not  every  defeated  candidate  can 
boast  of  running  a  million  votes  better 
than  his  ticket  eh  Al  stop 

John  Citizen 

Eugene  V.  Debs, 

After  all  quote  stone  walls  do  not  a 
prison  make  nor  iron  bars  a  cage  end 
quote  at  least  not  if  compared  with 
that  true  prison  the  White  House 
stop  John  Citizen 
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Old  craftsmen  did  fine  work  even 
with  inadequate  machinery.  The  mod- 
ern Mimeograph  insures  the  finest  of 
work  even  when  especial  skill  is  wanting. 
Real  evolution  that!    But  always,  care 
and  neatness  applied  to  the  mimeograph- 
ing process  yield  important  rewards.   In  the 

hands  of  a  careful  workman,  your  Mimeograph  will 
produce  craftsmanlike  results — and  perhaps  accom- 
plish tasks  that  you  did  not  dream  it  could  do.    A 
matter  for  thoughtful  consideration  now!  With  micro- 
scopic accuracy  the  Mimeograph  reproduces  hourly 
five  thousand  exact  copies  of  a  letter,  bulletin,  drawing, 
or  kindred  matter,  at  negligible  cost.     Our  booklet 
"E-ir*  will  show  you  some  of  the  remarkable  things  the 
Mimeograph  is  doing  for  others — and  perhaps  suggest 
new  and  better  ways.     It  costs  only  the  effort  of  the 
asking.    A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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The  Mayflower 

MDCXX-MCMXX 

By  Alfred  Noyes 


When  that  tall  fleet  of  plate-ships,  homeivard  bound, 
Sighted  the  Mayflower  plunging  toiv'rds  the  West, 
They  signalled  her;  they  learned  her  desperate  quest; 

And  then,  0  then,  what  cynic  smiles  went  round! 

They  watched  the  black  hull  dwindling,  well-nigh  drowned 
In  flurries  of  foam,  by  each  Atlantic  crest. 
They  made  the  poor  fanatic  fools  their  jest 

All  the  ivay  home,  from  Fastnets  to  the  Sound. 

Little  they  dreamed  that,  while  the  blind  sea^  roll, 

No  ship  more  famed  vjould  tread  the  sunset  way  . 
Than  this  be-mocked  and  insignificant  keel; 
That  this  was  Freedom's  ivinged  arid  conquering  soul. 
The  seedling  glory  of  our  English  May, 

Sailing  to  found  earth's  mightiest  Commonweal. 


II 

Is  there  no  sail  on  darker  seas  tonight. 

No  ivar-beivildered  Mayflower,  bruised  and  blind. 
Leaving  all  fond  familiar  shores  behind 

In  quest  of  some  strange  light  beyond  our  light? 

Have  we  not  seen  her,  with  no  land  in  sight. 
Seeking  the  land  that  none  could  ever  find, 
Fraught  ivith  the  secret  hope  of  all  mankind. 

Their  prayers  for  justice,  and  their  dreams  of  right. 

You  that  have  watched  her,  with  the  hard  old  scorn. 
Masked  in  neiv  modes,  and  mocked  the  last  sad  gleams 
Of  earth's  most  tragic  hope — before  it  dies. 
Our  neiv  and  better  world  shall  yet  be  born; 

And  there,  confronted  by  your  own  lost  dreams. 
How  shall  you  bear  the  radiance  of  their  eyes. 

Ill 

It  was  the  soul  of  England  christened  her, 

Touched  her  black  bows  tvith  April  dew  and  flame, 
And  wrote  in  light  the  flower's  undying  name. 

Whose  dying  glories  all  our  hedgerows  wear; 

So  that  our  ship  should  thru  the  sunset  bear 

No  record  of  the  transient  wrong  and  shame. 
And  only  fragrant  memories  ivreathe  her  fame 

With  thoughts  of  English  meadows,  year  by  year. 

She  shall  bring  back  our  dreams.     She  shall  not  fail. 
God  helping  us,  that  insignificant  keel 

Shall  yet  return  like  Spring  to  this  bleak  shore. 
With  blossoming  clouds  and  singing  towers  of  sail. 
White  as  the  dawn  of  earth's  one  Commonweal, 

That  realm  of  God,  where  war  shall  be  no  more 
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Myself  and  Me 

By  Chester  T.  Crowell 


Illustrations  by  W.  C.  Morris 


ONE  way  and  another  I  get  a  lot  of  fun  out  of 
life,  and  about  the  most  dependable  source  of 
amusement  is  myself.  I  think  most  of  us  are 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  one  person 
but  two.  There  is  a  Me,  afflicted  by  habits,  pestered  by 
prejudices,  moved  by  unsuspected  biases.  And  then 
there  is  another  Me,  the  Olympian,  who  stands  aloof 
and  smiles  at  the  funny  things  the  other  Me  does. 
Sometimes  I  try  to  tell  myself  that  the  Olympian  is 
me  and  that  the  headstrong,  blundering  clown  is  not. 
But  it  is  not  true.  The  clown  is  Me  and  the  Olympian 
is  hindsight. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  stopped  in  front  of  a  show  win- 
dow and  admired  some  silk  shirts.  They  were  very 
pretty,  pure  white.  The  price  was  nine  dollars.  I  have 
never  owned  a  silk  shirt.  Somehow  it  is  fastened  in 
my  mind  that  the  value  of  a  shirt  is  about  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents.  Recently  they  have  cost  me  about  five 
dollars.  I  don't  like  it.  I  can  remember  when  I  could 
get  a  good  shirt  for  one  dollar,  but  it  was  harder  to 
get  the  dollar  than  it  is  now  to  get  the  five 
dollars.  Which  recalls  the  story  of  the  fel- 
low who  remembered  when  meat  was  ten 
cents  a  pound  but  that  he  didn't  have  the 
ten  cents.  I  walked  into  the  store  and  se- 
lected a  shirt  and  then  I  tried  to  get  nine 
dollars  out  of  my  pocket.  It  simply  would 
not  come  out.  Habit  is  a  powerful  thing. 
By  the  eternal  gods  and  little  fishes,  the 
value  of  a  shirt  is  not  more  than  five  dol- 
lars and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  shall 
remain  not  more  than  five  dollars.  I  will  go 
to  five  dollars  if  I  must  to  save  myself  from 
nakedness,  but  I  cannot  pay  nine  dollars 
for  a  shirt.  My  arm  was  paralyzed,  my  fingers  nerve- 
less, an  angry  lump  gathered  in  my  throat,  I  turned 
on  my  heel  and  strode  from  the  place,  leaving  an 
utterly  astonished  clerk  behind. 

At  Broadway  and  42nd  Street,  where  you  can  meet 
everybody  in  the  world,  I  met  a  Texan.  Immediately  I 
invited  him  to  dinner.  I  did  not  greatly  wish  to  go  to 

dinner  with  him. 
Our  acquaintance 
back  home  was  cas- 
ual ;  he  means  noth- 
ing to  me.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is, 
the  moment  I  in- 
vited him,  I  regret- 
ted it,  because  I 
recalled  that  his 
conversation  bores 
me.  But  it  seemed 
the  thing  to  do. 
And  I  did  it.  The 

I  tried  to  get  nine  dollars  out  of  my  check      was      eight 

pocket.  My  arm  was  paralyzed  dollars  and  seventy 
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cents.  Somehow  I  don't  mind  that.  That  seemed  to  be 
all  right;  but  why  didn't  I  get  the  shirt?  The  shirt  was 
what  I  wanted.  I  still  want  that  shirt.  But  every  time 
I  walk  past  that  place  I  become  hysterically  angry.  It 
is  beginning  to  dawn  on  me  that  I  am  angry  with  my- 
self instead  of  the  purveyor  of  shirts. 

A  few  nights  ago  I  walked  into  a  theater,  having  in 
mind  the  purchase  of  a  ticket.  In  the  lobby  I  hesitated. 
I  have  been  reading  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  of 
economy.  I  believe  in  economy.  It  is  imperatively  neces- 
sary for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  I  have  been  enjoying 
an  orgy  of  theaters  ever  since  I  have  been  in  New  York, 
so  I  took  myself  by  the  back  of  the  neck  and  led  myself 
out  of  that  theater  lobby.  "Economy!"  I  exclaimed. 
I  was  exuding  virtue  from  every  pore.  I  marched  my- 
self bravely  down  to  the  club,  I  sat  myself  down  brusque- 
ly and  addressing  myself,  I  said:  "See  here,  young  man, 
here  is  a  nice  club,  with  congenial  friends,  you  shall 
spend  the  evening  here."  And  the  congenial  friends 
gathered  and  we  started  a  foolish  card  game  which  is 

played  for  one  cent  a 
point  by  way  of  adding 
a  trifle  of  spice  and  I 
lost  three  dollars.  But  I 
didn't  mind  that.  I  might 
have  won  three  dollars. 
So  the  loss  of  three  dol- 
lars is  all  right.  Still, 
thinking  it  over,  when 
did  I  ever  win  three  dol- 
lars? Never  that  I  recall. 
And  I  don't  care  to  play 
cards.  What  I  wanted 
was  the  theater.  What  I 
got  was  the  cards.  The  cards  cost  exactly  twenty-five 
cents  more  than  the  theater  would  have  cost. 

Early  this  summer  I  decided  to  play  tennis.  I  am 
very  fond  of  tennis.  I  went  to  buy  a  tennis  racquet.  I 
selected  the  kind  I  like.  It  is  the  same  kind  I  used  when 
I  was  in  High  School.  The  price  then  was  three  dollars. 
They  cost  twelve  dollars  now.  I  wrestled  with  myself  try- 
ing to  separate  myself  from  twelve  dollars.  The  twelve 
simply  would  not  come  loose.  I  cannot  pay  twelve  dol- 
lars for  a  tennis  racquet!  I  lack  the  moral  stamina.  If 
my  immortal  soul  depended  upon  a  twelve  dollar  tennis 
racquet,  I  would  simply  go  to  hell  in  a  hanging  basket. 
Twelve  dollars  for  a  tennis  racquet  is  inconceivable. 
No,  sir,  I  cannot  pay  twelve  dollars  for  a  tennis  racquet! 
So  I  suffered  thru  the  summer  without  my  accustomed 
outdoor  exercise.  And  it  damaged  me  at  least  twelve 
times  twelve  dollars,  not  to  mention  the  price  of  amuse- 
ment substituted  for  tennis.  There  were  days  and  days 
and  days  when  I  felt  groggy  and  could  not  work.  If  I 
had  been  playing  tennis  I  would  have  felt  well  on  those 
days. 

I  decided  to  go  swimming.  But  in  New  York,  when 
you  go  swimming  you  travel  five  to  thirty  miles,  I  never 


At  Broadway  and  42nd  Street  I  met  a  Texan 
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heard  of  any  such  thing  before.  According  to  my  tra- 
ditions, when  you  go  swimming,  you  travel  not  over 
two  miles  at  the  most  and  the  party  should  consist  of 
not  over  ten  or  twelve,  preferably  three  or  four.  I  will 
not  swim  in  any  ocean  polluted  by  thousands  of  swim- 
mers. I  must  have  approximately  a  private  ocean. 
There  is  no  sense  in  any  such  exclusiveness,  but  I  must 
have  it  or  I  will  not  swim. 

Recently,  I  was  on  the  way  to  keep  an  important 
engagement,  when  I  observed  that  my  collar  was 
wilted.  I  dropped  into  a  store  to  buy  another  one. 
Thirty-five  cents!  It's  too  much!  I  cannot  pay  thirty- 
five  cents  for  a  collar.  Collars  should  be  fifteen  cents. 
If  I  had  eight  million,  nine  hundred  fifty  dollars  and 
sixty-two  cents  in  my  pocket  and  needed  just  one  col- 
lar, in  order  to  be  suitably  arrayed  for  my  inaugura- 
tion as  president,  and  that  collar  cost  thirty-five  cents, 
this  great  nation  would  have  to  go  thru  the  humiliating 
experience  of  inaugurating  a  collarless  president.  I 
walked  down  the  street  and  presently  I  decided  that  I 
was  thirsty,  so  I  bought  a  drink.  Twenty-five  cents. 
But  that  was  all  right.  I  am  used  to  paying  twenty-five 
cents  for  a  drink.  I  used  to  get  a  more  substantial 
drink  for  twenty-five  cents  than  I  can  buy  now,  still 
twenty-five  cents  for  a  drink  seems  to  be  about  right, 
so  I  pranced  on  to  my  important  engagement  with  my 
twenty-  five  cent 
drink  tucked  under 
my  belt  and  my  wilt- 
ed collar  around  my 
neck. 

I  like  to  read. 
Everything  I  am  or 
hope  to  be  I  owe  to 
the  hours  I  have 
spent  with  books  and 
it  is  astonishing  how 
much  one  can  accom- 
plish with  perhaps 
not  more  than  three 
hours  a  week  spent 
in  the  company  of 
books.  If  I  were  ad- 
vising a  young  man 
or  a  young  woman  about  rules  for  success,  I  should 
rank  the  expenditure  of  one  hour  a  day  with  books  as 
about  the  most  important  of  all.  If  you  can  induce  a 
young  person  to  spend  one  hour  a  day  with  the  greatest 
minds  the  world  has  produced,  you  need  not  bother 
about  admonitions  on  the  subject  of  honesty  or  moral- 
ity or  anything  else  for  that  matter.  But  it  seems  to  me 
I  can  never  find  time  to  read.  I  thoroly  realize  that 
there  is  nothing  more  important,  that  there  never  has 
been  anything  so  important,  and  that  there  never  will 
be  anything  of  equal  importance.  In  spite  of  that,  the 
most  trifling  incident  of  the  day  can  use  up  the  time 
that  I  should  devote  to  reading. 

My  blessed  mother  taught  me  a  great 
many  valuable  things,  among  others  to  be 
courteous.  I  shall  never  forgive  her  for 
that.  She  drilled  that  into  me  until  it  is  a 
fixed  habit  of  my  life.  As  a  consequence  I 
permit  the  most  stupid,  fatuous,  driveling, 
hopeless,  stuffed-shirts  to  impose  upon  me. 
They  come  into  my  office  and  utter  bromides 
with  which  I  courteously  agree  or  disagree. 
They  drag  me  off  to  places  where  I  do  not 
wish  to  go.  I  thank  them  when  they  admire 
what  I  have  written,  altho  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  have  no  more  respect  for  their  men- 
tality than  I  have  for  that  of  a  grub  worm. 
I  endeavor  to  please  them,  simply  because 


There    ought    to    be    a    sting    with 

every   fifty   cents   obtained   as   that 

man   obtained   it 


I   took   myself  by  the  back   of  the  neck  and  led 
myself   out    of   that   theater 


I  cannot  help  it.  And 
all  the  while  there  is  a 
suspicion  in  my  mind 
that  if  my  blessed, 
foolish  mother  had  not 
taught  me  to  be  cour- 
teous I  would  hit  these 
people  on  the  head  with 
an  axe  and  be  much 
happier. 

I  do  not  believe  in 
giving  money  for  other 
persons  to  spend  for 
the  benefit  of  human- 
ity. I  am  convinced 
that  in  the  course  of 
a  twelvemonth  I  will 
come  face  to  face  with 
the  opportunity  to  give  away  all  the  money  I  ought  to 
give.  I  am  convinced  that  any  movement,  whose  pur- 
poses and  aims  win  my  sympathy,  should  claim  my 
time  also.  But  in  spite  of  these  fixed  convictions  I  do 
give  money.  After  I  have  given  it,  I  look  myself  in  the 
eye  and  say:  "You  poor,  vain,  crawling,  miserable, 
spineless  jelly-fish.  You  gave  that  money  because  you 
didn't  have  the  manhood  to  say  NO."  And  that's  the 
plain  truth  about  it. 

I  wonder  what  fool  invented  the  idea  that 
Americans  are  materialistic  dollar-chasers, 
money-worshipers.  Anybody  with  half  an 
idea  or  half  of  a  half-baked  imitation  of  aH 
idea  can  organize  an  association  in  the 
United  States  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
the  peanut  during  the  period  of  roasting 
and  raise  money.  The  American  ideal  seems 
to  be  to  prevent  all  suffering,  free  all  peo- 
ples; in  brief,  to  purchase  the  millennium. 
We  give  away  more  money  in  the  U.  S. 
than  even  sanity  can  condone.  We  are  the 
most  confirmed  uplifters  who  ever  blundered 
and  staggered  along  the  Milky  Way  of 
Idealism. 

I  know  a  great  many  millionaires.  Nearly 
all  of  them  are  more  interested  in  the  par- 
ticular hobby  on  which  they  waste  their  money,  than 
they  are  in  the  extremely  interesting  sources  of  it.  I 
know  only  one  man,  who  has  what  I  consider  a  sane 
conception  of  constructive  charity.  He  is  George 
McQuaid,  Staff  Correspondent  of  the  Dallas  News.  He 
and  I  were  sitting  in  a  restaurant  one  morning  about 
two  o'clock,  after  our  day's  work  on  a  morning  paper, 
when  a  pitiful  derelict  in  soiled  clothes  shuffled  in  and 
whimpered  his  appeal  for  food.  McQuaid  looked  at 
him,  with  the  utmost  contempt.  He  rose  in  a  threatening 
manner;  I  thought  he  was  going  to  throw  the  man  out. 
"Here,  take  this,  you  bum,"  he  said,  as  he  handed  the 

man  fifty  cents. 
"Now  get  out  and  go 
to  work,  you  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself."  That  was 
not  my  conception 
at  the  time  of  the 
right  way  to  bestow 
charity.  I  said  so. 

"Sympathy,"  said 
McQuaid,  "is  poison. 
That  fellow  is  al- 
ready feeling  sorry 
for  himself.  There  is 
nothing  more  [.Con- 
tinued on  page  287 


I  will  not  swim  in  any  ocean  polluted  by  thousands 
of  swimmers 


Your  Watchdog  in  Washington 

A  Message  from  the  United  States  Government  to  the  American  People 

By  Herbert  D.  Brown 

i  Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Efficiency 


BEFORE  the  United  States  went  to  war  with 
Germany  the  contribution  of  its  average  citizen 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  general  government 
was  small.  Not  only  that,  but  the  tax  was  col- 
lected from  him  indirectly  so  that  he  scarcely  realized 
that  he  was  required  to  make  the  contribution.  It  fol- 
lowed that  his  interest  in  the  operations  of  the  Federal 
Government  was  rather  languid  and  he  seldom  thought 
of  criticizing  seriously  the  conduct  of  departmental  af- 
fairs at  Washington. 

The  war  has  changed  all  that.  For  the  first  time  the 
citizen  has  had  to  give  and  lend  directly  to  the  Govern- 
ment from  his  private  store,  and  to  do  so  in  generous 
measure — "until  it  hurt."  Two  years  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  he  is  still  paying  heavily.  The  Govern- 
ment has  slowly  demobilized  its  fighting  forces,  it  is 
true,  and  still  more  slowly  relinquished  its  control  of 
problems  of  production,  supply,  transportation  and 
finance  but  the  heavy  cost  of  Government  continues 
and  the  people  naturally  are  asking  why. 

Thoughtful  people  everywhere  are  turning  an  in- 
quiring and  often  critical  gaze  upon  the  agencies 
that  make  up  the  Government.  Is  the  heavy 
taxation  the  result  of  wasteful  mismanagement  in 
Government  oflSces?  It  is  well  that  they  should 
be  thus  concerned  and  should  want 
to  understand  the  business  details 
of  the  Government  they  are  re- 
quired to  support.  It  is  their  right 
to  demand  that  the  aggregate  of 
their  contributions  be  economically 
administered  by  the  Government's 
agents. 

I  am  glad,  therefore,  to  tell  the 
inquiring  citizen  what  the  Bureau 
of  Efficiency  is  trying  to  do  toward 
putting  into  practice  in  Washing- 
ton the  business  methods  that  have 
made  the  commercial  institutions 
of  America  preeminent  and  suc- 
cessful. This  Bureau  is  the  only  of- 
fice of  the  Government  created  for 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  saving  the 
people's  money;  all  others  are  en- 
gaged in  spending  it. 

The  earliest  inquiry  into  the  ad- 
ministrative methods  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  was  made  by  the 
Cockrell  Commission  in  1887.  Its 
report  suggested  as  "the  most 
feasible  and  practical  remedy"  the 
creation  in  each  department  of  a  committee  of  "com- 
petent, industrious,  painstaking  officers  ....  not 
wedded  to  the  idea  that  the  age  of  existing  methods 
....  made  them  the  only  correct  and  proper  ones." 
The  members  of  this  commission,  I  have  been  told, 
actually  went  into  the  Government  offices,  sat  down 
beside  clerks  and  watched  what  they  were  doing.  It 
has  seemed  to  me  that  this  commission  had  the  right 
idea  of  how  efficiency  work  should  be  done. 

In  1893  a  joint  commission,  of  which  Congressman 
Alex  M.  Dockery  was  chairman,  was  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  status  of  the  laws  organizing  the  executive 
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departments  and  twelve  years  later,  in  1905,  President 
Roosevelt  appointed  the  committee  of  which  C.  H. 
Keep,  assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  chair- 
man, to  consider  departmental  methods.  Five  years 
later.  President  Taft  appointed  a  "Commission  on 
Economy  and  Efficiency"  with  Frederick  A.  Cleveland 
as  chairman,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
of  business  in  the  departments  with  a  view  to  institut- 
ing reforms. 

The  present  Bureau  of  Efficiency  began  on  March  4, 
1913,  as  a  division  in  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
with  an  appropriation  of  $12,000  for  the  first  year.  It 
became  an  independent  establishment  February  28, 
1916,  and  this  year  has  an  appropriation  of  $125,000. 
I  had  the  honor  of  being  connected  with  both  the 
Keep  and  the  Cleveland  commissions  and  having  ob- 
served their  efforts  to  improve  the  departmental  service 
and  studied  their  reports,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency  had  fallen 
short  of  rendering  the  great  services  it  might  have  ren- 
dered because  its  members  had  not  perceived  that  only 
by  personal  investigation  of  the  offices  themselves,  tact 
and  patience  in  dealing  with  the  workers  in  those  of- 
fices and  absolute  willingness  to  surrender  all  credit 
for  their  service  could  their  ends  be  attained.  Only  by 
winning  the  good  will  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  administrators  and  em- 
ployees in  offices  in  which  the  work 
is  done  is  it  possible  to  achieve  per- 
manent results.  These  reflections 
led  me  to  adopt  the  following  six 
principles  as  fundamental  to  a  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  the  Bureau  of 
Efficiency: 

1 — Cooperation,  not  coercion.  No 
officer  of  the  Government  is  happy 
to  have  an  outsider  come  in  and  as- 
sume to  dictate  how  many  clerks  he 
should  have,  what  he  should  pay 
them  and  how  their  work  should  be 
done. 

2 — No  'publicity.  The  measure  of 
cooperation  required  is  not  to  be 
expected  from  a  bureau  chief,  the 
discovered  delinquencies  of  whose 
office  are  proclaimed  in  the  daily 
press. 

3 — Advice,  not  supervision. 
4 — Laboratory  tests,  not  aca- 
demic treatises.  There  never  has 
been  time  nor  inclination  in  the 
Bureau  of  Efficiency  to  write  lengthy  reports,  but  there 
is  always  time  for  careful  and  prolonged  tests  of  pro- 
posed operations. 

5 — -Team  work.  By  developing  an  esprit  de  corps  in 
the  Bureau  we  have  in  a  measure  offset  the  small  sal- 
aries paid  by  the  Government  for  this  kind  of  work 
compared  with  those  paid  by  private  firms. 

6 — Non-partizanship.  To  an  efficiency  organization  it 
should  be  a  matter  of  indifference  what  party  is  in 
power.  Good  government  should  be  its  only  interest. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  does 
two  classes  of  work.  First  we  [Continued  on  page  283 


What  British  Labor  Wants 

By  The  Rt.  Hon.  J.  H.  Thomas,  M.  P. 

The  head  of  the  British  Federation  of  Railwaymen  presents  here  the  second  of  a  series  of  three  articles 
written  to  explain  to  the  American  people  the  significance  of  the  recent  strikes  in  England  and  the 
ultimate  aim  of  the  Triple  Alliance  which  "makes  possihle  a  national  strike  by  which  the  whole 
life  of  the  country  could  be  brought  to  a  standstill."  Mr.  Thomas  is  one  of  the  foremost  leaders 
of  the  Labor  Movement  in  Great  Britain  and  he  is  a  Labor  Party  member  of  the  British  Parliament 


FULLY  to  appreci- 
ate the  progress 
and  development 
of  the  British  La- 
bor  Movement    it    is    not 

sufficient  to  point  to  the 

fact  that  it  has  a  mem- 
bership of  six  and  a  half 

million     organized    men 

and   women,   nor   does    it 

suffice  to  demonstrate  how 

its    membership    of    the 

House    of    Commons    has 

grown  until  its  represent- 
atives have  come  to  form 

the    second   party    in   the 

State    altho,     of    course, 

each   of   these   factors   is 

highly    important    and 

significant. 

The     most     significant 

evidence  of  the  progress 

of     the     British      Labor 

Movement  is  to  be  found 

on  the  legislation  book — 
year  by  year  as  the 
strength     of    Labor    has 

grown  so  has  its  growth 
been  recorded  in  the  laws  of  the  land.  To  the  super- 
ficial observer  this  progress  may  seem  to  have  been 
somewhat  slow,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
workers  have  had  to  fight  their  way  up  from  complete 
subjection  and  in  the  face  of  every  conceivable  obstacle. 
Today,  as  the  result  of  organization,  the  worker 
is  on  a  level  with  the  employer,  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  there  was  a  time  when  the  worker  was  a 
slave  possessing  no  vestige  of  political  or  economical 
status.  Then,  with  the  awakening  consciousness  of  the 
workers,  came  labor  problems  which  took  the  form  of 
concern  not  for  the  improvement  of  the  lot  of  the  work- 
ers, but  for  their  better  discipline  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ruling  classes  against  revolt. 

As  the  centuries  passed  the  British  people  showed  an 
ever  increasing  unsettlement,  and  a  growing  mercantile 
activity  began  to  break  down  the  restrictions  which 
existed  on  the  free  movement  of  labor.  What  was  the 
result?  The  capitalists  were  filled  with  consternation. 
As  the  employers  of  today  are  inclined  to  be  aghast  at 
the  idea  of  a  worker  thinking  himself  entitled  to  a 
reasonable  amount  of  leisure  time  for  recreation  and 
private  pursuits,  so  these  earlier  employers  viewed  with 
amazement  the  desire  of  the  men  to  go  from  one  place 
to  another  according  to  their  inclination  and  the  Law 
of  Settlement  of  1661,  under  which  a  man  might  be 
forcibly  sent  back  to  the  place  of  his  birth  lest  he  should 
become  a  charge  upon  the  parish  to  which  he  had  moved, 
was  strictly  enforced. 

Thus  it  has  been  right  down  to  the  present  time — 
always  an  inclination  to  fetter  and  obstruct,  even  when 


(c)  Keystone  Vietc  Co.,  Inc. 

These  are  the  men  in  Parliament  who  are  helping  British  labor 
to  its  extraordinary  place  in  national  aflfairs.  This  photograph, 
taken  at  the  recent  joint  meeting  at  Caxton  Hall,  within  "the 
sacred  precincts  of  Westminster,"  of  the  I^abor  Party,  the  Par- 
liamentary Party,  and  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  shows,  from 
left  to  right,  Mr.  A.  Henderson,  M.P.,  Mr.  William  Brace,  M.P., 
Hon.  William  Adamson,  M.P.  (chairman),  Mr.  Robert  Harts- 
horn, M.P.,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas.  M.P.,  the  writer  of  our 
series  of  articles  on  British  labor 


it  is  demonstrated  that 
to  accede  to  the  demands 
made  would  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  parties. 

Fortunately  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  it  is 
not  necesary  to  occupy  a 
predominant  position  in 
the  House  of  Commons 
before  it  is  possible  to 
exercise  some  influence, 
at  any  rate,  upon  legisla- 
tion. Even  when  the  Trade 
Union  Movement  was  able 
only  to  send  its  repre- 
sentatives to  buttonhole 
members  of  Parliament 
in  the  lobby  of  the  House 
of  Commons  it  succeeded 
by  its  influence  in  doing 
much  toward  speeding 
up  legislation  and  but  for 
its  efforts  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  meas- 
ures for  the  amelioration 
of  working  life  would  not 
only  have  been  indefinite- 


ly delayed,  but  would  have 
been  very  much  more  anemic  than  they  were. 

When,  however,  Labor  at  last  got  its  foot  within 
the  sacred  precincts  of  Westminster,  progressive  legis- 
lation was  "speeded  up"  in  a  remarkable  manner.  As  I 
stated  in  my  last  article,  two  Labor  M.  P.'s  were  elected 
in  1900.  In  1906,  twenty-nine  Labor  men  were  returned 
and  what  had  hitherto  been  the  Labor  Representation 
Committee  became  the  Labor  Party.  Three  years  later 
the  Miners'  Federation  joined  the  Labor  Party  and  at 
the  General  Elections  of  January  and  December,  1910, 
the  number  of  successful  Labor  Candidates  was  forty 
and  forty-two  respectively.  Let  me  now  review  the 
phenomenal  industrial  legislation  of  these  five  years. 

In  1906  a  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  was  passed 
which  in  many  respects  marked  a  considerable  im- 
provement upon  earlier  legislation  of  this  character. 
Hitherto,  accidents  which  did  not  happen  on  or  near 
the  employer's  premises  were  ruled  out  and  illness 
and  death  due  to  certain  purely  trade  diseases  were 
untouched  by  the  old  Acts;  furthermore,  the  Act  of 
1906  made  compensation  payable  in  the  case  of  death 
or  serious  and  permanent  disablement  even  when  the 
accident  could  be  attributed  to  the  wilful  and  serious 
misconduct  of  the  workman  concerned. 

Next  came  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  of  1908  by 
which  all  men  and  women  seventy  years  of  age  or 
over,  and  British  subjects  for  at  least  twenty  years, 
became  entitled  to  a  State  allowance  of  from  one  to 
five  shillings  a  week;  the  full  sum  of  five  shillings  is 
allowed  to  all  pensioners  whose  means  do  not  exceed 
twenty-one    pounds    a   year    [Continued    on   page    278 
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Beef  and  Bouquets 

By  Edward  Earle  Purinton 


Mr.   Louis   F.   Swift,   president   of   Swift 
Si   Co.,   business   man   and   humanitarian 


THE  president  of 
the  world's  largest 
packing  house 
comes  to  work  with 
a  flower  in  his  buttonhole. 
Why  not?  Visitors  do  not 
look  for  bouquets  in  the 
Chicago  stockyards.  The 
sights,  sounds  and  gen- 
eral atmosphere  do  not 
suggest  flowers.  All  the 
more  reason  why  the  man 
who  works  there  should 
take  a  flower  with  him, 
in  a  corner  of  his  coat  or 
his  mind. 

Every  business,  trade 
or  profession  has  un- 
pleasant features  that  go 
along  with  the  day's  rou- 
tine, but  our  observation 
has  been  that  a  real  man 
is   made   more   genial  by 

uncongenial  duties  or  surroundings.  He  conquers  the 
seemingly  prosaic  with  a  beautiful  spirit.  He  bears  his 
burdens  better  because  he  wears  a  flower.  I  presume 
that  Mr.  L.  F.  Swift,  President  of  Swift  &  Company, 
would  feel  insulted  if  anybody  called  him  a  poet. 
Rightly  enough — the  fellow  called  a  poet  is  generally 
not  a  poet  but  a  poseur.  If  you  have  the  heart  of  a 
poet,  you  should  carefully  hide  it  under  the  brain  of 
a  business  man. 

Most  people  would  naturally  doubt  that  the  world's 
largest  meat  packer  is  a  man  of  fine  feeling,  and  that 
a  wonderful  humanitarian  spirit  pervades  the  organ- 
ization under  him.  So  many  lies  have  been  told  about 
the  big  packers  of  Chicago,  that  I  wish  to  nail  a  few 
in  this  article,  beginning  by  hammering  on  the  fact 
that  a  packer  is  not  necessarily  a  butcher.  He  may  be 
a  poet,  a  reformer,  a  teacher,  a  statesman,  a  philan- 
thropist. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  require  a  great  deal 
of  meat — an  average  for  each  consumer  of  about  half 
pound  per  day,  or  180  pounds  per  year.  We  are  not 
saying  they  should.  They  do;  and  so  long  as  they  do, 
the  packer  who  conducts  his  business  on  sound  prin- 
ciples of  economy,  hygiene,  sanitation,  education  and 
service  renders  a  large  benefaction  to  the  nation. 

I  had  a  preconceived  notion  about  the  appearance 
and  character  of  L.  F.  Swift.  The  way  not  to  know  a 
man  is  to  read  what  the  newspapers  say  about  him. 
I  had  been  reading  press  criticisms  of  the  leading 
packers,  and  expected  to  find  Mr.  Swift  a  cold,  hard, 
selfish,  mercenary,  slave-driver  sort  of  man,  with  prob- 
ably a  streak  of  brutality  and  a  vein  of  cruelty.  The 
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moment  I  learned  that  he  wore  a  carnation  to 
his  office  in  the  stockyards,  I  humbly  apologized 
inside — he  was  not  only  human,  he  was  gentle, 
kind,  artistic,  idealistic,  as  a  flower-lover  is-. 
Never  judge  a  man  by  what  he  does  for  a  living, 
judge  him  by  what  he  does  for  the  life  of  those 
about  him. 

Louis  F.  Swift  is  a  fundamental  humanitar- 
ian. He  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
his  50,000  employes,  having  originated  many  of 
the  so-called  welfare  features  years  before  they 
grew  popular.  One  was  the  standard  45-hour 
minimum  week  for  the  workers  on  guaranteed 
pay  for  the  whole  year,  whether  busy  or  not. 
The  company  takes  the  risk  during  idle  seasons, 
with  an  8-hour  basic  day,  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime,  and  double  time  for  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. Moreover,  wages  for  common  labor  have 
been  raised  approximately  185  per  cent  in  the 
last  five  years,  which  more  than  offsets  higher 
living  costs.  A  good  share  of  this  increase  was 
granted  voluntarily  by  Swift  &  Company  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war  period.  Other  increases 
came  thru  arbitration  proceedings  before  a  federal 
mediator. 

Mr.  Swift  makes  a  point  of  protecting  the  small 
shareholder  in  the  corporation,  before  he  protects  the 
large — including  himself.  There  are  23,000  employes 
who  either  own  stock  in  the  company  or  are  purchasing 
stock  on  a  partial  payment  plan,  besides  17,000  cus- 
tomers, dealers  and  friends  thruout  the  United  States 
and  in  foreign  countries,  who  are  shareholders.  Mr. 
Swift  holds  that  the  rich  man  can  protect  himself,  but 
the  poor  man  or  woman  having  only  a  few  hundred 
dollars  to  put  into  a  business  venture  needs  a  rich 
man  to  look  out  for  these  small  interests.  He  hasn't 


Louis  F.  Swift,  Jr.,  is  learning  the  business  in  the  manner  of 
his  father  and  his  uncles  before  him — from  the  bottom  up.  He 
will,  in  the  course  of  time,  serve  in  all  of  the  main  departments 
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forgotten  how  poor  the  Swifts  were 
when  they  founded  the  concern, 
and  how  much  they  needed  some 
capitalist  to  tight  for  them. 

He  has  the  reformer's  eagerness 
for  improvement,   but  not  the   re- 
former's habit  of  orotund  helpless- 
ness. He  walks  thru  the  stockyards 
regularly,  on  his  way  to  the  office, 
and  where  he  notes  anything  to  be 
made  right  he  takes  a  hand  in  the 
performance,  balancing  the  practi- 
cal   and    the    ideal.    No    limousine 
long-distance  observations  for  him. 
He  is  death  on  dirt.  He  reveals 
a  passion  for  cleanliness.  The  old 
way  of  handling  various  meats  in 
preparation  was  to  let  them  drop 
in   the   dirt   on   the   floor   or   pass 
thru  soiled  hands  in  a  germ-laden 
atmosphere — then  try  to  wash  the 
products  clean   again.   The   Swift  order   is   imperative 
and  universal.  Keex>  everything  off  the  floor  and  moving 
in  fresh  ivater.  Each  hog,  for  example,  gets  a  shower 
bath  for  an  introduction  to  the  plant;  later,  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  animal  are  subjected  to  process 
baths.  Fountain  brushes  thru  which  clean  water  flows 
constantly   are   the   tools   for   washing    animals;    with 
hygienic,  automatic  machines  taking  the  place  of  hand 
labor  in  lifting,  lowering  and  moving  the  meat.  The  walls, 
floors  and  ceilings  of  the  plant  are  kept  cleaner  than 

the  average  home  kitchen. 
A  firm  policy  of  Mr. 
Swift  is  to  hold  the  or- 
ganization and  working 
conditions  to  blame,  ra- 
ther than  the  men,  where 
a  certain  department  is 
found  to  be  losing  money. 
He  does  not  "fire"  the 
men,  or  hire  more,  or  add 
to  the  burden  of  toil.  He 
improves  the  system,  and 
lightens  the  labor  while 
enlarging  the  output. 

He  believes  in  the  edu- 
cation of  employes.  One 
course  has  been  taken  by  5,000  foremen  who  wanted 
to  become  expert  in  the  science  of  industrial  manage- 
ment, a  few  of  the  topics  being  "The  Foreman's 
Qualities,"  "The  Handling  of  Men,"  "The  Use  of  Organ- 
ization," "Plants,  Machinery  and  Materials,"  "Team 
Work,"  "Use  of  Records,  Yields  and  Costs,"  "Modern 
Industrial  Management." 

A  notable  trait  of  Mr.  Swift  that  every  meat  eater 
will  approve  is  a  fondness  for  low  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer— lower  than  in  almost  any  other  line  of  produc- 
tion. During  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  writing  of 
this  article  just  after  the  war,  with  profiteering  a 
national  plague.  Swift  &  Company  made  the  smallest 
margin  of  profit  in  its  history.  The  shipments  were  over 
5,500,000,000  pounds,  sales  over  $1,200,000,000  net 
earnings  only  $13,870,181.34.  The  profits  were  less  than 
1  1-6  cents  on  each  dollar  of  sales,  or  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  on  each  pound  shipped.  The  earnings  hardly  ever 
go  above  2  cents  on  each  dollar  of  sales.  Ask  your 
grocer,  baker,  iceman  or  milkman  if  he  can  do  business 
on  a  2  per  cent  margin  of  profit — then  you  will  realize 
what  a  manufacturing  and  merchandizing  feat  of  econ- 
omy CO  the  customer  has  been  wrought  by  Swift  & 
Company. 

The  average  meat  consumer,  purchasing  only  from 
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bit    of   educational    advertis- 
».  The  famous  "Swift  Dollar," 
that  tells  its  own  story 


humane   efficiency,   in    one    of    the   main    oflfices — with    its   double-face    desks, 
overhead  lighting,  and  modern  Scientific  arrangement 

Swift,  buying  180  pounds  a  year,  pays  to  Swift  a  profit 
of  about  a  cent  a  week.  Buying  other  foods  of  equal 
market  value,  he  would  pay  the  producer  a  profit  of 
10  cents  to  perhaps  30  cents  a  week.  Swift  thus  aflfords 
on  the  family  meat  bill  a  saving  of  $10  to  $50  a  year, 
depending  upon  the  number  in  the  family  and  the  kind 
of  meat  purchased. 

How?  By  huge  volume  of  sales,  rapid  turnover, 
scientific  methods  of  buying,  dressing,  handling,  ship- 
ping selling;  and  particularly  the  salvage  of  waste 
thruout  the  whole  plant,  of  a  hundred  different  depart- 
ments. 

Every  working  day,  in  the  Chicago  plant  alone,  1,000 
cattle  are  cut  and  refrigerated.  Each  hour  of  the  day, 
1,000  hogs  and  800  sheep  are  prepared  for  market.  If 
all  the  live  stock  for  the  daily  output  were  driven  up 
to  the  door  each  morning,  they  would  form  a  line  of 
animals  twenty  miles  long.  With  400  distributing 
houses  in  the  United  States  and  70  more  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa,  Swift  gets  meat  to  the  consumer  in 
faster  time  and  larger  quantities  than  any  other  packer 
on  earth.  Swift  freight  cars  make  an  average  of  over 
sixty  miles  per  day,  as  against  forty-two  miles  general 
average  in  the  United  States.  Even  the  loading  of  the 
cars  is  done  by  the  method  proved  quickest,  safest  and 
most  economical. 

A  comparatively  small  capital  of  $150,000,000  with 
a  turnover  six  times  a  year  produces  good  annual  divi- 
dends, by  rendering  sixfold  that  small  single  profit  of 
1  or  2  cents  on  each  dollar  of  sales.  A  small  merchant 
who  gets  a  com- 
plete turnover 
three  or  four 
times  a  year 
thinks  he  is  do- 
ing mighty  well. 
He  must  reap 
larger  profits  on 
fewer  sales.  The 
greatest  concern 
usually  handles 
the  product  both 
cheap  est  and 
best. 

In  the  old  days 
of  the  country 
"slaughter 
h  0  u  s  e,"  unsa- 
vory, unsightly 
and  un-  iContin- 
ued  on  page  280  Even  the  trucks  are  sterilized 


What  Did  It 

By  Franklin  H.  Giddings 


EXPLANATIONS  of  the  Republican  majorities  that 
elected  Mr.  Harding  have  been  offered  morning  and 
evening  since  November  2  and  from  time  to  time 
will  be  offered  until  1924.  The  earliest  ones  were  impres- 
sionistic and  the  scientific  ones  cannot  be  undertaken  until 
complete  returns  are  subjected  to  statistical  analysis.  Nev- 
ertheless, now  that  our  minds  are  becoming  used  to  the 
certainties  that  "Wilsonism"  is  repudiated,  and  that  the 
Republican  party  will  go  into  power  with  full  control  of 
every  branch  of  the  Government,  it  is  worth  while  to  ex- 
amine tentatively  two  or  three  of  the  more  probable 
theories  of  "what  did  it." 

These  presumably  true  theories  were  not  given  prom- 
inence in  editorial  columns  on  November  3.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  were  then  referred  to  (if  at  all)  only  to  be 
brushed  aside  as  preposterous  or  inconsequential.  For  pres- 
ent purposes  I  choose  three  of  them,  namely:  (1)  that  we 
have  become,  like  the  Athenians,  a  fickle  people;  (2)  that 
the  decision  (whether  it  was  a  right  and  fortunate  one  or 
a  wrong  and  unfortunate  one)  was  psychologically  a  reflex 
action  more  than  a  judgment;  and  (3)  that  the  vote  was 
a  repudiation  by  a  large  plurality  and  possibly  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  of  America's  part  in  the 
European  war,  in  so  far  as  that  part  was  more  than  self 
defense.  In  characterizing  these  hypotheses  as  probably 
true  notwithstanding  the  cavalier  way  in  which  the  news- 
papers promptly  disposed  of  them,  I  mean  that  when  all 
the  facts  supporting  them  are  assembled  they  will  amount 
nearly  or  quite  to  adequate  proof. 

Are  we  fickle?  The  Athenians  crowned  their  heroes  with 
chaplets  of  bay.  The  morning  after  they  began  to  scold 
them.  In  a  few  months  they  began  to  revile  them.  In  a  year 
or  two  they  turned  them  out  of  town.  As  nearly  as  possible 
that  is  what  we  did  to  Admiral  Dewey.  We  all  but  did  it  to 
Abraham  Lincoln.  We  did  do  it  to  General  Grant,  to 
Grover  Cleveland,  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  to  William 
Howard  Taft.  In  New  York  City  we  did  it  to  Mayor 
Mitchel.  Now  we  have  done  it  to  Woodrow  Wilson.  If 
anybody  prefers  to  call  these  performances  collectively  by 
some  other  name  than  fickle- 
ness I  have  no  quarrel  with 
him. 

Was  the  voting  an  intel- 
lectual judgment?  The  cam- 
paign provoked  discussions 
of  high  intellectual  quality, 
but  how  many  voters  under- 
stood them.  To  ask  this 
question  is  to  smile.  He 
would  be  a  rash  man  who 
should  contend  that  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
voters  to  whom  President 
Wilson  -appealed  in  solemn 
referendum  on  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations 
could  have  given  a  more  in- 
telligible account  of  Article  X 
than  they  could  have  given 
of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian 
or  of  the  Constitution  of 
Clarendon.  A  hundred  and 
fifty  intellectuals  (more  or 
less)  voted  for  the  League 
knowing  what  they  were 
about.        A      hundred      and 
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The  Next  Cabinet 

President-elect  Harding  will  spend  the  next 
four  months  picking  a  cabinet.  Would  you  like 
to  send  us  your  opinions  as  to  whom  he  should 
select?  The  Independent  would  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive and,  so  far  as  space  permits,  to  publish, 
suggestions  from  its  readers  as  to  the  best  men 
and  w^omen  for  the  existing  cabinet  positions, 
and  also  suggestions  for  cabinet  offices  which 
do  not  yet  exist  but  should  in  your  opinion  be 
established.  Your  letter  will  count  as  a  vote  in 
any  case,  but  it  will  be  more  apt  to  be  published 
if  it  keeps  within  two  hundred  words.  If  you 
do  not  wish  to  fill  the  whole  cabinet  send  in  your 
vote  anyhow  for  the  particular  positions  in 
which  you  are  most  interested.  Your  letter 
must  be  received  not  later  than  January  10, 
1921.  Address  it  to  "The  Cabinet  Contest," 
Editorial  Department. 


fifty  other  intellectuals  (more  or  less)  voted  against 
the  League  knowing  what  they  were  about.  Each  lot  quite 
sincerely  thought  the  other  lot  preposterous  or  worse.  The 
entire  three  hundred  (more  or  less)  apparently  believed 
that  they  were  making  some  kind  of  an  impression  upon 
their  countrymen.  "What  a  dust  we  do  kick  up,  said  the 
fly  to  the  cart  wheel."  But  it  was  not  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  drawn  at  Versailles,  or  any  substitute, 
amendment  or  reservation  that  interested  those  country- 
men. Without  wasting  any  precious  energy  in  study  or 
thought  they  believed  what  Lodge,  Borah  and  Johnson  said 
about  the  Covenant,  or  what  Mr.  Taft  and  Hamilton  Holt 
said  about  it.  Very  few  of  them  got  so  far,  however,  as  to 
mention  their  belief.  All  they  ever  said  was  that  Cabot 
Lodge  made  them  "tired"  or  that  Woodrow  Wilson  made 
them  "tired."  Then  they  went  into  the  polling  booth  and 
"swatted"  one  gentleman  or  the  other  as  they  would  have 
swatted  a  fly  or  a  cootie.  One  tired  lot  voted  against  Cox; 
another  tired  lot  voted  against  Harding.  The  only  candi- 
date that  anyone  voted  "for"  was  Debs. 

Did  we  repudiate  our  part  in  the  war  wholly  or  in  part? 
An  energetic  minority  of  Americans  from  the  first  be- 
lieved that  we  ought  to  get  into  the  war.  When  we  got 
into  it  these  Americans  threw  themselves  into  our  task 
unreservedly  and  tirelessly.  To  the  present  hour  they  have 
never  wavered  in  their  conviction  and  as  long  as  they  live 
they  will  insist  that  America  should  thru  all  coming  time 
participate  unselfishly  and  courageously  in  the  enterprize 
of  conserving  civilization  and  preventing,  as  far  as  it  is 
humanly  possible  to  prevent,  the  recurrence  of  world  war. 
But  to  insist  or  to  pretend  that  these  Americans  are  now 
or  at  any  time  have  been  a  majority  of  our  voting  popu- 
lation is  to  pretend  to  deny  what  nobody  does  deny  in  fact. 
President  Wilson  was  reelected  in  1916  because  he  had 
kept  us  out  of  war.  We  went  into  the  war  in  1917  because 
President  Wilson  and  Congress  had  become  convinced  that 
we  had  to  go  in,  in  self-defense.  It  is  possible  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  were  convinced:  that  would  be  a  more 
difficult  thing  to  prove.  There  has  never  been  any  evidence 

that  a  majority  of  the  people 
has  ever  at  any  time  believed 
that  the  United  States  went 
into  the  war  or  was  under 
obligation  to  go  into  it  "to 
make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy."  A  good  many 
Americans  believed  that  we 
were  under  moral  obligation 
to  go  in  and  have  since  be- 
lieved that  we  did  go  in  to 
avenge  Belgium  and  to  save 
France.  Perhaps  half  of  the 
boys  who  went  over  seas  felt 
that  way  about  it;  but  when 
they  came  home  what  did 
they  say?  Nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  out  of  every 
thousand  of  them  said: 
"Never  again.  We  have  done 
our  duty,  we  are  glad  we  did 
it,  but  never  again."  That  is 
what,  for  six  months,  they 
have  been  saying  thruout 
the  United  States,  never 
mind  why.  So  far,  then,  as 
American      participation      in 


Who's 
Elected 


In  spite  of  great  personal  popularity  and 
an  efficient  administrative  record  the 
Tammany  Governor  of  New  York  was 
defeated  for  reelection  hy  the  Republi- 
can candidate.  Judge  Nathan  Miller.  The 
photograph  below  shows  Judge  Miller 
with  his  wife  and  six  daughters 


@  heiiftone   Viev 
A    VOTE    OF    CONFIDENCE 

I.N  CUMMINS 
Iowa  reelected  Senator 
Albert  B.  Cummins.  Re- 
publican, by  a  more  than 
safe  majority  in  spite  of 
the  strong  campaign  of 
his  opponents.  Labor  was 
urged  to  vote  against 
Senator  Commins  be- 
cause he  sponsored  the 
Esch-Cummins  bill  to 
make  private  ownership 
of  railroads  a  profitable 
business  again 


PXttograph  from  Estelle  Place 
THE    NEW    SENATOR    FROM 

CALIFORNIA 
Samuel  M.  Shortridge, 
Old  Guard  Republican, 
defeated  the  Democratic 
Senator,  James  D.  Phelan, 
who  waged  a  bitter  cam- 
paign for  reelection  to 
the  United  States  Senate 
from  California  this  fall. 
Both  candidates  made  an 
anti-Japanese  appeal,  but 
the  Phelan  posters  went 
to  absurd  extremes  in 
begging  for  votes  to 
"Keep  California  White" 


Ca  Kryxtnne    Virw 
THE    ONLY    WOMAN    IN    CONGRESS 

Less  than  a  year  ago  Miss  Alice 
Robertson  was  president  of  the  anti- 
suffrage  association  of  Oklahoma; 
now  she  is  a  Congresswoman!  In 
1860  Miss  Robertson  came  to  Okla- 
homa in  a  prairie  schooner  with  her 
father,  who  was  a  missionary.  Later 
she  opened  a  school  for  Indian  girls 
in  Muskogee;  she  was  appointed 
postmistress  there  in  1912;  during 
the  war  she  ran  a  cafeteria 


interniitionijl 

PENROSE  forever: 
At  least  it  looks  that  way. 
Pennsylvania  has  just  re- 
elected the  "Big  Boss"  for 
a  fifth  term.  Boise  Penrose 
graduated  from  Harvard  in 
'81,  practiced  law  a  year  or 
two.  and  then  went  into  the 
production  end.  He  has  been 
making  laws  ever  since 

Right:  The  new  Senator 
from  Georgia,  whose  election 
is  regarded  as  a  protest 
against  the  established  order 
in  politics.  "Tom"  Watson 
ran  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  but  he  is  anti-League 


(gt  Keystone  Fine 
THE    SENATE    RADICALS 


International 

governor    COOLIDGE'S 

SUCCESSOR 

Lieut.  Governor  Channing 
Cox,  Republican,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  governership 
of  Massachusetts  by  the 
election  this  fall.  But  small 
daughter  counts  on  persuad- 
ing him  to  continue  to  spare 
time  from  politics  to  go 
sliding    with    her 

Left:  The  Senator  who  rep- 
resents the  Non-Partizan 
League,  Prof.  Edwin  F. 
Ladd,  of  North  Dakota.  He 
is  head  of  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Fargo 
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the  war  was  anything  more  or  was  believed  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  an  act  of  self-defense,  a  plurality  of 
American  voters  has  never  "stood  for  it"  and  on  Novem- 
ber 2  a  majority  of  them  repudiated  it. 

American  business  wants  to  exploit  Mexico  and  to  trade 
with  Germany.  The  entire  American  population  is  tired  of 
standing  at  moral  attention.  We  want  to  do  our  duty  of 
course — when  did  we  ever  fail?  But  we  must  be  practical, 
and  idealism  "is  in  wrong."  "Us. for  normalcy!"  That  is 
what  we  said  on  November  2. 

We've  Smashed  Something;  What  Next? 

GK.  Chesterton  tells  of  a  crowd  that  agreed  to  smash 
•  a  lamp-post.  They  did  so,  effectively  and  triumphant- 
ly. But  it  turned  out  later  that  some  wished  to  erect  a  new 
kind  of  street  lamp,  some  wanted  the  post  moved  to  an- 
other corner,  some  desired  darkness  because  their  deeds 
were  evil,  some  hated  the  lamp-post  because  it  stood  for 
municipal  ownership  of  the  lighting  plant,  some  simply 
wanted  the  elementary  joy  of  smashing  something.  Then 
there  was  war  in  the  darkness. 

The  electorate  has  smashed  the  Wilson  Administration. 
No  evading  or  explaining  away  the  decisiveness  of  the  ver- 
dict. But  is  it  a  verdict  for  reconstituting  the  League  as 
Taft  and  Hoover  say  or  for  dropping  the  whole  business 
as  Johnson  says?  Is  it  a  conservative  victory  against 
Gompers  or  a  radical  victory  against  Palmer?  Did  the  anti- 
German  New  York  Tribune  or  the  anti-English  Hearst 
papers  contribute  most  to  the  result?  Does  it  mean  a  big- 
ger or  smaller  army  and  navy?  Does  it  mean  recognition  of 
the  Mexican  Government  or  war  with  Mexico?  Yes,  there 
is  a  victory.  But  who  owns  it? 

A  Socialist  View  of  the  Landslide 

By  John  Spargo 

IT  is  quite  impossible  for  even  the  most  moderate  of 
radicals  to  view  the  election  of  Senator  Harding  and 
the  Republican  landslide  with  any  satisfaction,  or  to 
resist  the  conviction  that  we  have  definitely  entered  upon 
a  period  of  reaction  such  as  this  nation  has  rarely  experi- 
enced. It  is  not  so  much  that  Senator  Harding  is  himself 
ultra-conservative  and  pledged  to  domestic  and  foreign 
policies  which  are  ultra-conservative,  as  the  fact  that  the 
group  of  men  who  brought  about  his  nomination,  and  by 
whom  he  is  expected  to  be  advised  and  guided  when 
he  assumes  office,  are  utter  reactionaries.  These  men  are 
wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  all  liberal  and  progressive 
ideals,  to  say  nothing  of  Socialism.  They  are  defenders  of 
the  status  quo,  of  vested  interests,  of  privilege.  They  are 
bitter  and  implacable  opponents  of  those  liberalizing  and 
socializing  tendencies  of  our  time  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  sum  up  as  progressive.  Their  minds  hark  back  to  the 
"good  old  days"  before  trade  union  action  and  humanitarian 
legislation  presumed  to  limit  the  exploitation  of  public  re- 
sources and  social  requirements  for  private  gain. 

It  is  not  accidental  and  unimportant  that  almost  before 
the  composition  of  the  Electoral  College  was  known,  the 
Republican  Publicity  Association,  headed  by  ex-Senator 
Jonathan  Bourne,  Jr.,  began  an  open  attack  upon  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  trade  unionism,  and  all 
that  these  represent.  This  attack  is  simply  a  precursor  of 
other  attacks  to  come.  It  is  an  indication  of  the  labor  legis- 
lative program  which  those  responsible  for  Senator  Hard- 
ing's selection  as  his  party's  standard-bearer  hope  and  ex- 
pect to  carry  thru. 

Mr.  Gompers  had  already  spoken  of  "the  terrible  plunge 
toward  reaction"  shown  by  the  election  results.  For  the 
venerable  head  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  this 
must  have  been  a  mortifying  admission.  His  support  of 
the  Democratic  party,  and  the  loudly  and  widely  proclaimed 


support  of  that  party  by  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Fed- 
eration appear  to  have  had  about  as  much  effect  upon  the 
actual  result  as  would  the  support  of  the  Browning  So- 
ciety, for  example.  Once  more  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  "labor  vote"  which  Mr.  Gompers  or  anybody  else 
can  deliver,  or  effectively  influence  to  the  support  of  either 
of  the  great  capitalist  parties,  is  a  very  negligible  quantity. 
"Reward  your  friends  and  punish  your  enemies"  sounds 
well  as  a  slogan  of  opportunist  politics,  but  in  reality  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  bit  of  rhetoric,  a  phrase  which  Mr. 
Gompers,  who  loves  sonorous  phrases,  delights  to  repeat. 
A  cursory  examination  of  the  Congressional  elections  fur- 
nishes an  illuminating  commentary  upon  the  political  policy 
designated  by  the  phrase.  If  organized  labor  had  any 
"friends"  in  Congress  who  deserved  the  reward  of  active 
and  united  support,  surely  Representatives  Clark  of  Mis- 
souri, Sherwood  and  Cooper  of  Ohio,  Casey  and  McLane  of 
Pennsylvania,  were  of  that  number.  The  three  last  named 
are,  I  believe,  members  of  trade  unions.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Champ  Clark,  all  of  them  represent  constituencies 
in  which  organized  labor  is  strong.  Yet,  all  were  defeated. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  bitter  "enemies"  as  Senators 
Wadsworth,  Lenroot,  Brandegee  and  Cummins  were  elected. 

In  truth,  when  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress  assembles  or- 
ganized labor  will  be  represented  by  fewer  "friends"  than 
it  has  had  in  several  Congresses  past.  In  my  judgment, 
there  is  not,  never  has  been,  and  cannot  be  any  "labor 
vote"  worth  mentioning  to  be  sought  or  feared  by  either 
of  the  two  dominant  parties.  There  cannot  be  any  political 
solidarity  of  organized  labor  except  in  support  of  a  genuine 
labor  party,  whatever  its  name  may  be.  And  up  to  the 
present  the  Socialist  party,  with  all  its  faults  and  short- 
comings, is  the  nearest  approach  to  anything  of  the  kind 
in  our  political  life.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account 
of  his  previous  record  in  Congress,  the  lone  Socialist  mem- 
ber, Meyer  London,  may  fairly  be  called  the  only  "labor" 
member  elected  to  the  next  Congress. 

As  usual,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  anything  like 
a  reliable  estimate  of  the  votes  cast  for  the  minor  parties 
as  yet.  It  seems  to  be  quite  certain,  however,  that  the  so- 
called  Farmer-Labor  party  made  about  as  little  showing 
as  I  predicted  in  these  pages  at  the  time  of  its  formation. 
Neither  the  farmers  nor  organized  labor  seemed  to  be 
aware  of  its  existence.  A  "Farmer-Labor"  party  with  Mr. 
Christensen  as  its  national  standard  bearer,  and  Mr.  Dudley 
Field  Malone  as  its  standard  bearer  in  the  great  Empire 
State,  could  not  be  other  than  a  joke.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  the  platform  and  aims  of  this  "party"  which  justi- 
fied its  promoters  in  setting  themselves  in  competition  with 
the  Socialist  party.  If  it  lacked  some  of  the  good  qualities 
of  the  Socialist  party,  the  Farmer-Labor  party  faithfully 
adopted  all  that  was  mistaken  and  bad  in  the  policy  of  the 
former. 

I  believe  that  the  Socialist  party,  in  this  election,  missed 
a  great  opportunity.  Its  foreign  policy  seemed  to  me  shor- 
sighted,  reactionary  and  provocative  of  reaction  and  in- 
ternational strife.  Believing  as  I  did — and  still  do — in  the 
League  of  Nations,  as  a  notable  advance  toward  that  in- 
ternationalism which  rests  upon  secure  nationalism,  and  as 
the  greatest  triumph  over  militarism  ever  brought  within 
the  scope  of  practical  politics,  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble for  me,  as  a  Socialist,  to  give  my  endorsement  to  that 
mistaken  and  reactionary  policy,  even  if  there  had  been  a 
Socialist  ticket  in  Vermont — which  happened  not  to  be 
the  case. 

At  the  same  time,  as  a  Socialist,  I  am  gladdened  by  such 
success  as  the  Socialist  party  has  secured  in  the  face  of 
the  current  of  reaction.  It  may  be  that  the  optimism  and 
faith  in  the  future  which  have  sustained  my  Socialist  con- 
victions, strengthening  them  year  after  year,  thru  every 
adverse  circumstance,  gilds  for  me  even  the  future  of  the 
Socialist  party.  Be  that  how  it  may,  it  seems  to  me  to  be. 
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first  of  all,  the  most  effective  instrument  for  giving  ex- 
pression to  sincere  protest  against  fundamental  social  in- 
justice and  wrong;  the  most  reliable  and  intelligent  politi- 
cal exponent  of  social  ideals  worthy  of  twentieth  century 
civilization.  Profoundly  as  I  have  disagreed  with  my 
former  comrades  and  colleagues  upon  the  war  and  the 
issues  arising  out  of  the  war,  and  disastrous  as  I  believe 
the  success  of  their  policy  in  these  matters  would  have 
been,  I  am  still  one  of  them  and  with  them  in  the  convic- 
tion that  production  for  private  profit  can  never  give  us  a 
maximum  of  well-being,  and  that  Socialism  is  the  world's 
brightest  hope.  For  these  reasons,  I  am  glad  that  the  New 
York  electorate  returned  several  of  the  excluded  Socialist 
representatives  to  the  State  Legislature.  Their  exclusion 
was  an  infamy;  their  reelection  a  splendid  service  to  the 
cause  of  democracy  in  America.  I  am  glad,  too,  that  the 
Socialist  vote  appears  from  the  early  returns  to  have  sub- 
stantially increased.  These  things  are  so  many  evidences 
of  the  fact  that  faith  in  Socialism  is  not  dead;  that  despite 
the  mistakes  of  the  party,  war,  Bolshevism,  reactionary 
oppression,  and  every  other  discouragement,  the  Socialist 
ideal  still  lives  in  hearts  and  minds  enough  to  make  hope 
of  its  realization  possible. 

The  Crushing  of  Armenia 
By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 

INFANT  Armenia  is  in  danger  of  being  squeezed  to 
death  between  the  upper  millstone  of  the  Russian  Bol- 
sheviki  and  the  lower  millstone  of  the  Turkish  Nation- 
alists. 

Last  August  when  the  first  news  came  of  their  efforts  to 
unite  forces  the  Washington  authorities  expressed  the 
view  that  there  was  no  reason  for  alarm  because  the  two 
elements  were  too  incompatible  to  cooperate.  But  now  when 
Turk  and  Tatar  have  met  on  Armenian  soil  the  menace 
may  seem  not  so  remote  even  to  Washington.  The  incoher- 
ent rhapsodies  of  the  Koran,  written  on  palm  leaves  and 
the  shoulder  blades  of  sheep,  can  be  so  combined  and  in- 
terpreted as  to  mean  almost  anything  the  emergency  may 
demand  and  the  ingenious  Lenin  has  set  up  a  missionary 
training  school  in  Moscow  where  mollahs  are  taught  to 
teach  that  the  doctrines  of  Marx  and  Mohammed  are  es- 
sentially the  same. 

But  whether  the  two  allies  have  a  common  faith  or  not 
they  have  a  common  foe  and  unanimity  in  animosity  often 
goes  farther  toward  securing  unity  of  action  than  sim- 
ilarity in  doctrine.  Whatever  gaps  there  may  be  in  the 
theological  argument  may  easily  be  bridged  or  blinded  by 
the  hundredweight  of  gold  which  Nikolai  Lenin  has  sent 
to  his  friend,  Mustafa  Kemal,  and  by  the  bales  of  cotton 
by  which  the  southerner  will  return  the  compliments  of 
his  northern  ally.  The  oil  fields  of  Baku  attract  the  Tatar 
proletariat  as  their  Everlasting  Fires  did  the  Zoroastrians 
of  old.  But  to  the  modern  fire  worshipers  the  liquid  fuel 
suggests  power  rather  than  prayer.  The  Volga  steamers 
lie  idle  by  the  banks  and  the  locomotives  puff  along  lazily 
for  lack  of  oil. 

The  fanaticism  of  Bolshevism  and  Mohammedanism  alike 
takes  the  form  of  hatred  to  Christianity  and  both  Russia 
and  Turkey  are  resisting  dismemberment  by  the  Allies. 
Lenin  and  Kemal  dislike  the  League  of  Nations  as  much 
as  do  Borah  and  Johnson.  The  efforts  of  the  Allies  to  dam 
up  Bolshevism  in  one  big  red  reservoir  by  means  of  a  dike 
of  buffer  states  stretching  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  do  not  seem  to  be  successful.  It  is  hard  on  the 
buffer  states  and  in  spite  of  them  Bolshevism  seeps  thru. 
North  Persia  is  saturated  with  it  and  the  Persian  troops 
that  were  called  to  aid  the  Armenians  in  their  fight  against 
the  Bolsheviki  had  to  be  withdrawn  because  their  stamina 
had  been  undermined  by  Soviet  propaganda.  The  Tatar 
republic  of  Azerbaijan  is  willy  nilly  Bolshevist  again.  The 


Georgians  alone  of  all  the  Caucasian  peoples  are  holding 
out  against  Bolshevism.  Their  republic,  they  claim,  is 
socialistic  but  not  communistic.  But  such  fine  distinctions 
are  not  easy  to  maintain  in  such  turbulent  times.  The 
steamer  "Zenabe,"  flying  the  old  flag  minus  the  moon  and 
star  and  bearing  ammunition  from  Odessa  to  Trebizond, 
was  blown  up  by  a  French  destroyer.  But  even  tho  the 
French  block  the  Black  Sea  the  land  route  thru  the  Cau- 
casus is  now  open. 

Armenia,  like  Belgium,  suffers  the  penalty  of  being  a 
buffer  state  by  suffering  invasion  from  both  sides.  The 
Armenian  families  are  driven  from  their  farms  and  homes 
just  as  winter  is  coming  on.  In  the  south  the  Armenians 
are  in  still  greater  danger.  The  British  turned  over  Cilicia 
to  the  French  in  accordance  with  the  secret  treaty  of 
Sevres  that  has  just  been  revealed.  The  French,  believing 
it  more  important  to  gain  Syria  than  to  hold  Cilicia,  with- 
drew their  troops  from  the  interior,  thus  exposing  the  Ar- 
menians to  massacre.  The  Armenians  in  Hadjiu,  the  cen- 
ter of  the  American  relief  work,  defended  the  city  from 
March  till  November,  but  the  Nationalist  Turks  have  now 
captured  the  place  and,  it  is  said,  slaughtered  ten  thousand 
Armenians.  It  is  hard  to  convince  an  Armenian  that  the 
French  do  not  deliberately  design  their  extermination  in 
order  that  the  Armenian  claims  to  Cilicia  may  be  extin- 
guished. The  Armenian  General  Antranik  went  to  Paris  to 
beg  the  French  to  let  his  people  fight  in  their  own  defense. 
He  did  not  ask  help,  but  merely  that  the  French  and 
Italians  stop  providing  the  Turks  with  arms. 

The  mandate  for  Armenia  was  offered  to  America,  but 
America  is  not  in  a  mood  to  assume  any  responsibilities  in 
the  Old  World.  Our  Government,  however,  sent  a  sharp  note 
of  protest  on  March  24  when  the  news  first  leaked  out  that 
France,  England  and  Italy  had  carved  up  Turkey  to  suit 
themselves.  But  these  powers  held  not  unnaturally  that  the 
United  States,  having  declined  any  duties  in  this  region, 
could  not  claim  any  rights,  so  they  proceeded  to  settle  their 
spheres  of  influence  in  which  the  opportunities  of  out- 
siders are  dubious.  We  declined  to  enter  the  door  when  it 
was  opened  for  us  so  now  the  open  door  is  closed.  We  are 
politely  told  that  since  we  took  part  neither  in  the  Turkish 
war  nor  Turkish  peace  we  have  no  right  to  protest. 

But  the  war  in  Turkey  is  not  yet  over.  The  enemy  has 
simply  moved  his  headquarters  from  Constantinople  to 
Angora.  The  Greeks,  to  whom  the  job  of  cleaning  out  the 
Nationalists  had  been  entrusted,  have  struck  for  higher 
pay,  namely,  the  possession  of  Constantinople.  The  officially 
recognized  Ottoman  Government  at  Constantinople,  after 
duly  considering  the  peace  terms  dictated  at  Sevres — in 
the  light  of  the  Nationalist  victories — has  calmly  notified 
the  Allies  that  the  time  does  not  seem  opportune  for  rati- 
fying the  treaty.  Such  is  the  situation  just  two  years  after 
Turkey  capitulated  and  lay  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Allies. 

Good  Resolutions 

NEW  Year's  Day  ought  to  come  about  six  weeks  be- 
fore Christmas,  for  nothing  more  requires  good  reso- 
lutions than  Christmas  shopping.  We  suggest  the  follow- 
ing: 

Do  your  shopping  early:  early  in  the  morning  if  pos- 
sible as  well  as  early  in  the  season. 

Do  not  get  presents  and  then  decide  where  to  send  them; 
first  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  person  who  is  going 
to  get  the  present  and  think  what  he  or  she  would  like 
to  get. 

The  postal  service  is  finding  it  hard  to  handle  ordinary 
mail.  Do  not  add  to  the  burden  by  sending  bulky  presents 
or  packages  carelessly  tied  and  directed. 

Christmas  is  a  holiday  of  joy;  if  you  permit  it  to  become 
a    burden    there    is    something   wrong   with    you    or    your 


@Kadel  i  Herbert 

On  the  staff  of  Bolshevism's  propaganda 
train  was  the  American  communist,  John 
Reed,  whose  death  in  a  Moscow  typhus 
hospital  has  recently  been  reported.  "Jack" 
Reed  (marked  by  a  cross  in  this  group  of 
the  Bolshevik  propagandists)  was  not  so 
long  ago  a  popular  Harvard  cheer-leader, 
whose  radicalism  took  itself  out  in  love 
of  adventure.  Later,  as  a  newspaperman, 
he  "adventured"  over  most  of  the  world, 
coming  more  and  more  to  believe  in  the 
necessity  of  social  revolution.  In  the  Bol- 
shevik movement  he  found  the  nearest 
approach  to  his  beliefs 


Seeing  Red 

This  famous  Bolshevik  propaganda  train  has  carried 
the  doctrines  of  Lenin  thruout  Russia.  On  it  travel 
the  men  and  women  chosen  as  missionaries  of  Bol- 
shevism. The  seeming  camouflage  painted  on  the 
train  is  a  lurid  poster  of  the  power  of  the  Red  flag 


.1^. 


International 

The  Soviet  government  in  Petrograd  solves  the  street  cleaning 
problem  by  forcing  former  Russian  nobility  to  hard  labor  under 
guard.  It's  a  topsy-turvy  world  when  street  cleaners  in  New  York 
act  like  Grand  Dukes,  and  Grand  Dukes  in  Petrograd  become 
street  cleaners 

The  Bolshevik!  overthrew  the  old  Imperial  court  only  to  set  up 
instead  a  new  proletariat  pomp.  The  Soviet  soldiers  at  the  left, 
standing  at  attention  with  sabers  drawn,  are  a  part  of  Lenin's 
bodyguard    on    parade    waiting   for    the    entrance    of   the    premier 


At  the  right  is  a  group 
of  Red  rulers  in  Petro- 
grad. No.  1  is  Zinoviev, 
a  brilliant  Jew  who 
heads  the  Petrograd 
Soviet.  Lunacharsky 

(No.  2),  Commissioner 
of  Education,  plans  to 
abolish  illiteracy  in 
Russia.  Voskov  (No.  8) 
was  formerly  an  Ameri- 
can labor  leader.  Lisov- 
sky  (No.  7  standing  be- 
tween 8  and  6)  once 
published  a  Russian 
newspaper  in  Detroit, 
and  is  now  publishing 
Plamya  (Flame)  in 
Petrograd.  The  other 
comrades  are  5,  lonov; 
6,  Linina;  9,  Ravin 
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presents  or  the  people  who  expect  them.      Find  out  which 
it  is. 

Remember  that  many  countries  are  still  starving:  this 
winter;  return  for  once  to  your  wartime  habit  of  dealing 
generously  by  the  Red  Cross,  the  Near  East  Relief  and 
other  relief  organizations  of  tested  honesty  and  competence. 

California's  Anti-Japanese  Laws 

By  Sidney  L.  Gulick 

THE  chief  surprise  in  California  on  November  2  was 
the  strong  opposition  to  the  anti-Japanese  referen- 
dum. 
Telegraphic  reports  state  that  163,731  voted  against  it, 
while  those  for  it  numbered  481,015.  This  is  really  amaz- 
ing because  both  principal  parties,  papers  and  candidates 
were  avowedly  anti-Japanese  and  for  the  referendum.  It 
shows  that  many  Californians  have  kept  level  heads  despite 
the  vigorous  campaign  of  falsehood  and  prejudice.  Senator 
Phelan's  defeat  was  doubtless  due  to  the  Republican  land- 
slide. Many  must  have  voted  for  the  referendum  and 
against  him. 

While  all  the  parties  and  candidates  were  for  the  refer- 
endum several  important  groups  definitely  opposed  it.  They 
isued  leaflets  and  on  the  closing  days  of  the  campaign  they 
placed  their  clear  and  powerful  arguments  as  advertise- 
ments in  most,  if  not  all  of  the  daily  papers.  Never  before 
have  so  many  Californians  come  out  so  openly  and  em- 
phatically for  the  square  deal  for  Asiatics.  This  is  a  new 
and  hopeful  sign. 

The  new  law  not  only  rigidly  forbids  aliens  ineligible  to 
become  citizens  (Japanese  and  Chinese)  from  purchasing 
agricultural  land,  but  also  from  leasing  it,  even  for  a 
single  year.  It  also  forbids  their  purchase  of  stock  in  any 
company,  association  or  corporation  that  is  entitled  to 
possess  or  acquire  agricultural  land.  Minor  American-born 
children  are  denied  the  right  to  have  their  own  parents  as 
guardians. 

This  drastic  land  law  inaugurates  a  new  period  in 
American-Japanese  relations.  Serious  irritation  has  of 
course  developed  in  Japan.  Many  excited  editors  have  de- 
nounced America  as  unjust,  inhuman,  hypocritical  and  un- 
christian. As  a  rule,  they  have  misunderstood  the  law, 
which  is  not  strange.  They  have  assumed  that  it  proposes 
to  be  retroactive  and  to  deprive  of  their  "vested  rights" 
those  who  now  own  or  lease  land.  Such,  of  course,  is  not 
the  case.  A  few  Japanese  editors  have  shown  themselves 
well  informed  and  well  balanced.  All,  however,  deeply  re- 
sent the  humiliation  of  differential  race  treatment. 

What  will  happen  next?  First  of  all  a  test  case  will  be 
set  up  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  law.  Does  the 
treaty,  which  gives  Japanese  the  right  to  carry  on  com- 
merce, include  the  right  of  agricultural  production?  Is  the 
law  in  harmony  with  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  which 
declares  that  no  state  shall  "deny  to  any  person  within  its 
jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  law"?  Governor 
Stephens  doubts  the  legal  value  of  the  law.  Colonel  Irish 
has  promised  to  violate  it  in  order  to  test  it. 

The  chief  result  of  the  referendum  will  be  found,  I 
think,  in  its  effect  on  Congress.  Congress  will  regard  it  as 
a  mandate  for  a  positive  act  annulling  the  gentlemen's 
agreement  and  forbidding  Japanese  immigration. 

In  the  light  of  our  experience,  it  is  clear  that  the  time 
has  come  for  Congress  to  take  some  appropriate  action. 
But  what  should  that  action  be?  Three  courses  have  been 
proposed. 

1.  Senator  Phelan  urges  that  the  present  general  immi- 
gration law,  which  defines  a  geographical  zone  in  the  Pa- 
cific and  Indian  Oceans  and  in  Southern  and  Central  Asia 
from  which  no  immigrants  are  allowed  to  come  to  America, 
shall  be  extended  so  as  to  include  Japan,  Korea  and  China. 


2.  Governor  Stephens  contends  that  our  existing  laws 
dealing  with  Chinese  should  be  extended  so  as  to  apply 
to  the  Japanese. 

3.  The  National  Committee  for  Constructive  Immigra- 
tion Legislation  proposes  that  a  new  method  be  adopted 
for  regulating  all  immigration.  Immigrants  should  be  per- 
mitted from  the  various  peoples  only  as  we  have  reason 
to  believe  we  can  wholesomely  assimilate,  Americanize  and 
employ  them.  These  principles  should  be  applied  to  the 
peoples  of  Europe  as  well  as  to  those  from  Asia.  The  time 
has  come  for  us  ourselves  to  select  the  numbers  and  the 
character  of  those  whom  we  will  admit. 

Of  these  three  methods  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  two 
will  be  bitterly  resented  by  Japan,  not  because  Japanese  im- 
migration will  be  stopped,  but  because  of  the  discourteous 
way  in  which  it  is  done  and  because  of  its  humiliating  im- 
plications. 

The  third  method  avoids  these  objects,  yet  will  secure 
no  less  complete  stoppage  of  immigration  so  long  as  such 
stoppage  is  wise. 

Only  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  some  such  general  law 
as  this  can  really  and  fundamentally  solve  California's 
Asiatic  problem  and  remove  the  disgrace  and  shame  of 
dealing  with  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  by  special  laws 
that  are  essentially  un-American. 

Adoption  of  the  proposals  of  the  National  Committee 
would  not  of  course  solve  the  deeper  and  more  serious 
question  of  the  conflicting  economic  interests  of  Americans 
and  Japanese  in  China  and  the  Far  East  generally.  But 
they  would  help  even  there,  if  the  California  question  can 
be  amicably  settled  and  that  irritating  influence  be  re- 
moved. 

Japan's  rising  problems  of  feeding  and  satisfying  her 
enormous  and  rapidly  growing  population  of  highly  intel- 
ligent and  extraordinarily  active  individuals,  are  terrifying 
to  contemplate.  Already  she  has  2688  people  to  every 
square  mile  of  cultivatable  land,  and  her  people  are  in- 
creasing thru  excess  of  births  over  deaths  by  about  700,000 
yearly.  The  people  have  advanced  their  standards  of  living 
in  the  last  sixty  years  amazingly,  so  that  emigration  except 
to  America  is  not  attractive  to  most  of  her  workers.  There 
is  still  uncultivated  land  in  Hokkaido  and  quite  a  little  in 
Korea.  For  many  decades  there  will  doubtless  be  unlimited 
opportunity  for  Japanese  emigration  to  Manchuria  and 
Siberia. 

Japan  may  very  likely  run  on  as  at  present  without  much 
emigration  for  two  or  three  decades.  What  will  then  hap- 
pen? Beyond  question  when  the  pressure  becomes  sufficient 
either  there  will  be  emigration  to  Asia  or  the  birthrate 
will  fall. 

But  this  should  be  clearly  recognized  both  in  Japan  and 
in  America.  Japan's  population  and  economic  problems 
could  not  be  solved  by  emigration  to  America  unless  it 
were  enormous,  say  a  million  a  year.  And  even  so,  an  in- 
creased birthrate  in  Japan  would  in  all  probability  im- 
mediately appear. 

But  the  immigration  to  America  of  even  100,000  yearly 
would  throw  America  into  intolerable  political,  racial  and 
economic  chaos.  This  would  have  disastrous  reactions  on 
Japan.  No,  the  solution  of  Japan's  population  problem  can- 
not be  solved  by  emigration  to  America.  Japan  must  find 
in  Asia  her  way  to  live.  Americans  should  help,  not  thwart 
her  legitimate  expansion  there. 

On  the  other  hand  America  must  find  a  way  to  handle 
this  question  free  from  all  humiliation  or  disgrace.  Japan- 
ese (and  Chinese)  now  in  America  should  be  given  full 
courtesy  of  treatment.  All  our  invidious  laws  against 
Asiatics  should  be  repealed.  Those  Asiatics  now  lawfully 
here,  if  they  and  their  families  are  going  to  stay  on 
permanently,  should  be  invited  to  qualify  for  citizenship 
and  to  take  out  naturalization  papers. 


Embers  of  Election 

THE  electoral  vote  on  final  returns  remains  as  The  In- 
dependent announced  it  in  last  week's  issue.  Later 
returns  have  changed  the  probability  of  Harding's  victory 
in  Oklahoma,  Tennessee  and  New  Mexico  into  certainty. 
Senator  Beckham  seems  to  have  lost  out  to  his  Republican 
rival  in  Kentucky,  Richard  P.  Ernst,  which  gives  the  Re- 
publicans fifty-nine  votes  in  the  Senate,  or  a  majority  of 
twenty-two.  The  new  House  of  Representatives  will  be 
even  more  strongly  Republican  than  appeared  on  the  first 
returns.  The  Republicans  have  307  Representatives,  giving 
a  majority  of  179.  The  Republican  control  of  both 
branches  of  Congress  is  so  secure  that  the  party  cau- 
cus can  carry  out  any  legislative  program  it  may 
decide  upon  in  defiance  both  of  the  Democratic  opposi- 
tion and  of  any  insurgent  group  which  may  arise 
within  the  party.  Representative  London  of  New  York 
will  be  the  only  Socialist  in  the  new  Congress.  One 
of  the  new  Republican  representatives  is  Miss  Alice  M. 
Robertson  of  Oklahoma,  who  was  postmistress  of  Muskogee 
under  President  Roosevelt's  administration.  By  the  irony 
of  fate,  Miss  Robertson,  the  only  woman  in  the  new  Con- 
gress, was  one  of  the  anti-suffrage  leaders  of  her  state 
before  the  passage  of  the  nineteenth  amendment. 

President  Gompers  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  claims  that  the  results  of  the  election  justify  the 
Federation  in  refusing  to  support  an  independent  Labor 
party.  He  regretted  the  election  of  Senator  Harding,  but 
claimed  that  fifty  Congressmen  who  had  been  "inconsider- 
ate and  hostile"  toward  labor  were  defeated  at  the  polls. 
The  Anti-Saloon  League  claims  that  a  majority  of  the 
new  Congress  will  oppose  a  repeal  of  the  Volstead  En- 
forcement Act.  Mr.  Christensen,  nominee  of  the  Farmer- 
Labor  party  for  President,  is  not  discouraged  by  the  failure 
of  the  party  to  make  any  considerable  showing  in  the 
present  election.  He  predicts  that  the  rout  of  the  Demo- 
cratic forces  will  make  the  Farmer-Labor  party  the  real 
opposition  to  the  triumphant  Republicans  and  that  it  will 
carry  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1922. 

The  Republican  party  spent  on  the  national  campaign 
$6,250,000,  of  which  $1,500,000  is  still  to  be  raised  to  clear 
off  the  deficit.  This  is  a  large  figure,  but  is  much  less  than 
the  estimates  made  by  Governor  Cox  during  the  campaign. 
The  Democratic  National  Committee  had  a  campaign 
fund  of  $878,835.24.  The  Farmer-Labor  party  reports 
a    baby    budget    of    only    $23,892.45.    On    the    whole    the 


national  election  was 
not  expensive,  mak- 
ing allowance  for  the 
increased  cost  of 
printing,  supplies  and 
other  campai  gn 
necessities.  No  such 
startling  revelations 
of  reckless  expendi- 
ture have  been  re- 
vealed as  in  the  Re- 
publican race  to  cap- 
ture the  party  nom- 
ination this  spring. 
The  probable  reason 
for  this  was  the  gen- 
eral feeling  in  finan- 
cial circles  that  in 
1920  the  Republican 
nomination  was  equiv- 
alent to  an  election. 

In  several  states 
there  have  been  inter- 
e  s  t  i  n  g  referendum 
votes.  The  most  im- 
portant was  the  vic- 
tory of  the  anti-alien 
land  legislation  in 
California,  which 
threatens  internation- 
al complications  with 
Japan.  In  New  York 
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When  President  Harding  goes  to  the 
White  House  his  secretary  will  still  be 
the  right-hand  man  and  family  friend 
who  has  been  secretary  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  since  his  election  in 
1915.  George  B.  Christian,  Jr.,  was 
in  the  limestone  business  in  Ohio  be- 
fore he  became  Senator  Harding's 
secretary.  He  helped  form  a  political 
party  in  Marion  known  as  the  Hard- 
ing Democrats,  men  who  found  in 
Harding's  leadership  enough  to  make 
them  forsake  their  traditional  politics. 
For  in  1912  Mr.  Christian  had 
been  so  much  a  Democrat  that  be 
called  the  roll  in  the  convention  that 
nominated  Woodrow  Wilson 


the  state  bonus  for 
veterans  of  the  Great  War  was  successful  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  spite  of  the  criticisms  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  press.  Privates  and  officers  below 
the  rank  of  captain  will  receive  ten  dollars  for  each  month 
of  service.  The  total  cost  to  the  state  is  placed  at  $45,000,- 
000.  In  Michigan  a  proposition  directed  against  private 
parochial  schools  was  defeated  by  a  heavy  majority.  In 
North  Dakota  several  laws  restricting  the  activities  of  the 
Bank  of  North  Dakota  were  carried  on  referendum  against 
the  opposition  of  the  Non-Partizan  League.  The  Non- 
Partizan  League  reelected  its  candidate  for  Governor. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  result  in  the  state  elections  was 
the  Republican  sweep'  of  the  New  Jersey  legislature.  Altho 
in  past  times  New  Jersey  has  been  the  most  Democratically 
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inclined  of  the  northeastern  states,  the  New  Jersey  House 
of  Representatives  next  year  will  contain  just  one  Demo- 
crat, Mayor  Runyon  of  Belvidere.  As  the  wholp  of  the 
minority  party  he  is  entitled  to  representation  on  forty- 
nine  committees,  besides  being  the  whole  Democratic  caucus, 
the  minority  leader  and  candidate  for  speaker,  and  the 
only  representative  in  the  lower  house  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  present  Democratic  Governor. 

What  Bryan  Thinks 

MR.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  thrice  unsuccessful 
Democratic  nominee  for  the  Presidency,  has  broken 
his  long  silence  to  explain  the  Republican  landslide; 
probably  feeling  that  his  own  experiences  had  made  him 
an  expert  on  the  causes  of  a  Democratic  defeat.  He  voted 
with  his  party  this  year  and  even  refused  a  nomination 
from  the  Prohibition  Party,  but  his  formal  "regularity" 
covered  a  deep  discontent  with  the  policies  of  both  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  Governor  Cox.  He  said  that  "It  was  the 
first  campaign  in  forty  years  in  which  I  have  not  spoken, 
but  my  speeches  would  not  fit  into  this  campaign."  He 
condemned  President  Wilson  for  insisting  on  the  League 
of  Nations  Covenant  without  amendment  or  reservation 
and  blamed  Governor  Cox  for  following  the  President's 
lead  in  this  particular.  Other  grievances  were  the  tacit 
alliance  between  Cox  and  the  "wets"  of  the  eastern  states 
and  the  alleged  influence  of  "Wall  Street"  in  the  San 
Francisco  Convention. 

The  most  interesting 
suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
Bryan  was  that  President 
Wilson  should  resign  the 
Presidency  to  Senator 
Harding  without  waiting 
till  next  March.  He  indi- 
cated a  way  in  which  this 
could  legally  be  done: 

The  President  should  re- 
sign at  once  and  turn  over 
his  oflBce  to  Vice-President 
Marshall  on  the  condition 
that  when  Congress  con- 
venes Mr.  Marshall  appoint 
Mr.  Harding  Secretary  of 
State  and  resign  at  once. 
This  would  give  to  Mr. 
Harding  the  duties  of  Chief 
Executive  of  the  nation  and 
would  permit  him  to  bring 
world  peace.  World  peace  is 
nearest  to  the  President's 
heart.  He  could  hardly  re- 
fuse to  hasten  its  coming 
with  so  small  a  sacrifice,  if 
it  can  be  called  a  sacrifice 
to  escape  a  three  months' 
combat  with  a  hostile  Con- 
gress. 

This  is  a  highly  in- 
ge  n  i  o  u  s  proposal  and 
would  make  possible, 
without  the  necessity  of  a 
constitutional  amendment, 
the  elimination  of  the 
four  months'  overhang  of 
one  administration  after 
the  next  one  has  been 
elected,  which  nearly  all 
students  of  political 
science  recognize  as  one 
of  the  defects  of  our  na- 
tional government.  But 
Mr.  Bryan  did  not  con- 
sider the  possibility  that 
even     if     President     Wil- 
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No  matter  who  is  elected  William 
Jennings  Bryan  stays  in  the  lime- 
light of  our  national  politics. 
This  latest  photograph  was  taken 
just  after  his  latest  startling — 
and,  many  will  contend,  his  com- 
mon sense  suggestion  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  Vice-President 
Marshall  in  turn  resign  and  by 
appointing  Senator  Harding  Sec- 
retary of  State  put  him  at  once 
in  Presidential  power.  Cutting 
the  Gordian  knot  is  one  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  specialties,  but  the  proc- 
ess  leaves   many   loose   ends 


Tliese    three    dogs    were    brought   from    their    native    Alaska    by 

airplane  recently  by  Lieutenants  Crunirine  and  Nelson,  United 

Stales  Army  aviators,  who  made  the  first  flight  from  Mineola  to 

Nome  and  return 

son  did  resign  Vice-President  Marshall  might  prefer 
to  be  President  himself  for  the  next  four  months  instead 
of  turning  the  office  over  to  Senator  Harding,  It  is  even 
doubtful  if  Senator  Harding  himself  is  in  a  hurry  to 
assume  his  new  duties  since  he  will  wish  time  to  consult 
the  leaders  of  his  party  before  selecting  his  cabinet  and 
outlining  his  policies. 

Our  Walking  Delegate 

PRESIDENT  Wilson  has  commissioned  Secretary  of 
State  Colby  to  visit  South  America,  as  did  Secretary 
of  State  Elihu  Root,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  friendships 
which  bind  together  the  nations  of  the  American  continent. 
In  President  Wilson's  statement  he  spoke  of  the  visits  of 
courtesy  paid  to  the  United  States  in  1918  by  Dr.  Baltasar 
Brum,  now  President  of  Uruguay,  and  Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa, 
now  President  of  Brazil.  He  said  that  he  had  long  desired 
to  return  these  visits  in  person  but  had  been  prevented 
from  doing  so  and  could  not  "longer  postpone  the  agreeable 
courtesy  of  their  reciprocation." 

I  have,  therefore,  directed  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  ray  behalf 
and  in  my  stead,  to  visit  both  Brazil  and  Uruguay  and  extend  to 
the  people  of  both  those  countries,  thru  their  respective  Govern- 
ments, the  most  emphatic  assurances  of  the  esteem  and  friend- 
ship of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  desire  felt 
in  this  country  for  a  strengthening  of  every  tie  that  binds  our 
respective  peoples  in  mutual  good   will  and  cordial  intercourse. 

After  his  visit  to  Brazil  and  Uruguay,  Secretary  Colby 
will  make  a  short  trip  to  Buenos  Aires  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Government  of  Argentina.  A  battleship  will  be  placed 
at  the  Secretary's  disposal  for  the  trip  and  he  will  be  ac- 
companied by  a  large  diplomatic  staff.  President  Wilson's 
ill  health  is,  of  course,  the  reason  why  he  cannot  personally 
visit  Latin  America. 

Sunning  Himself  in  Texas 

SENATOR  Harding,  President-elect  of  the  United 
States,  has  decided  to  take  a  vacation  from  the  cares 
of  campaigning  and  to  spend  it  in  southernmost  Texas, 
not  far  from  the  Mexican  border.  Altho  half  the  nation  is 
speculating  as  to  his  Cabinet  appointments,  foreign  policy 
and  other  particulars  of  the  incoming  administration,  the 
President-elect  will  postpone  all  political  duties  u/itil  De- 
cember. He  plans  to  visit  the  Panama  Canal  after  a  fort- 
night's rest  in  Texas,  after  which  he  will  return  to  his 
home  in  Marion  and  consult  with  his  party  advisers. 

Senator  Harding's  announced  intention  of  visiting  the 
canal  zone  gave  rise  to  a  pleasant  little  incident  which  does 
something  to  relieve  the  bitterness  of  the  campaign.  Secre- 
tary Daniels,  at  the  instance  of  President  Wilson,  tele- 
graphed Senator  Harding  that  a  warship  would  be  placed 
at  his  disposal  to  take  him  down  to  Panama  if  he  so  de- 
sired. This  courtesy  was  declined  on  the  ground  that  ar- 
rangements had  already  been  made  for  a  preliminary  visit 
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Scranton,    Pennsylvania,    undermined    itself    in    the    scramble   to 

get  out  all  its  available  coal.  The  recent  digging  in  the  mines 

has  led  under  the  city  and  resulted  in  a  dangerous  widespread 

cave-in  of  streets  and  houses 

to  Texas,  but  the  Senator  appeared  greatly  pleased  at  the 
offer  and  expressed  his  appreciation  in  cordial  terms. 

Governor  Cox  has  taken  his  defeat  very  philosophically 
and  has  asked  the  Democratic  party  not  to  be  obstructive, 
but  to  cooperate  with  the  new  administration.   He  said: 

For  the  first  time  in  ten  years  the  Republican  party  is  in 
complete  control  of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
the  national  government,  therefore  policy  as  to  statute  and. 
administration  is  with  it.  Its  task  is  no  longer  that  of  the 
critic,  but  the  constructor. 

It  is  my  hope  and  firm  belief  that  the  Democracy  of  the 
nation  will  not  attempt  political  sabotage.  The  country  has  seen 
quite  enough  of  that.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  emergency  and  the 
nation's  every  resource  should  coordinate  in  behalf  of  tHe  things 
that  are  helpful.     .     .     . 

There  is  a  distinct  difference  between  defeat  and  surrender. 
The  flag  of  Democracy  still  flies  as  the  symbol  of  things  more 
enduring  than  the  passions  and  resentments  that  come  with  the 
aftermath  of  war. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Senator  Harding  has  yet  given 
any  definite  idea  as  to  what  his  policy  will  be.  His  speeches 
have  been  carefully  confined  to  generalities.  An  announce- 
ment from  the  Harding  headquarters  points  to  a  formula- 
tion of  policy  in  December: 

Senator  Harding  let  it  be  known  that  he  is  sending  out  a 
number  of  requests  for  personal  and  very  informal  conferences 
with  men  and  women  who  have  been  eminent  in  the  discussion 
of  our  foreign  relations.  These  conferences  will  take  place  upon 
his  return  to  Marion  in  December,  and  will  be  individual  and 
personal,  with  the  main  purpose  of  learning  what  policy  may 
enlist  united  support. 

The  publication  of  a  cablegram  sent  by  Elihu  Root  to 
Chairman  Hays  during  the  campaign  shows  that  many  in- 
fluential Republicans  will  resist  any  attempt  to  "scrap" 
the  existing  League  of  Nations  and  replace  it  by  some 
imaginary  "Association."  Mr.  Root  declared: 

In  my  opinion,  a  new  deal  here  from  the  beginning  by  aban- 
doning the  Versailles  Treaty  is  impossible.  To  attempt  it  would 
bring  chaos  and  an  entire  loss  of  results  of  the  war  and  general 
disaster  involving  the  United  States.  The  only  possible  course 
is  to  keep  the  treaty,  modifying  it  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Senate  reservations  and  the  Chicago  platform  and  probably 
in  some  other  respects.  ...  A  separate  declaration  of  peace 
was  justified  only  by  President  Wilson's  refusal  to  act.  After 
March  4  that  will  no  longer  be  justifiable,  unless  other  powers 
refuse  to  consent  to  modifications,  which  I  do  not  anticipate. 

The  Cuban  Election 

JUST  one  day  before  the  Presidential  election  in  the 
United  States  there  was  one  in  our  little  sister  repub- 
lic of  Cuba.  President  Menocal  was  not  a  candidate  for 
reelection.  Two  tickets  were  in  the  field:  a  Coalition  or 
National    party,    replacing    the    old    Conservative    party, 


which  nominated  Dr.  Alfredo  Zayas  for  President  and 
Francisco  Carillo  for  Vice-President,  and  the  Liberal 
party,  supporting  General  Jose  Miguel  Gomez  for  Presi- 
dent and  Miguel  Arango  for  Vice-President.  The  United 
States  did  not  take  sides  in  the  campaign  or  find  it  neces- 
sary to  intervene  actively  to  keep  the  peace  during  the 
election.  Eleven  persons  were  killed  and  several  wounded 
in  election  riots,  but  this  is  said  to  be  far  below  the  Cuban 
average  and  the  election  may  therefore  be  counted  by 
local  standards  as  a  "quiet"  one. 

Returns  were  much  slower  than  is  customarily  the  case 
in  the  United  States  and  several  days  passed  before  most 
of  the  election  precincts  had  reported.  On  the  face  of  the 
returns  ^the  Coalition  ticket  has  been  elected  and  Dr. 
Zayas  will  succeed  President  Menocal.  The  Liberal  leaders 
concede  the  victory  of  Zayas,  but  allege  frauds  and  talk  of 
appealing  to  the  United  States  to  cancel  the  election  and 
order  a  new  one.  Havana  went  by  more  than  7000  plurality 
in  favor  of  Gomez,  but  the  vote  from  the  provinces  more 
than  overcame  that  of  the  capital.  The  election  law,  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  frauds  and  disorders  which  have 
marked  previous  Cuban  elections,  was  drafted  by  General 
Crowder  of  the  United  States. 

Dry  Times  in  Canada 

THE  thirsty  American  must  look  southward  rather  than 
northward  for  relief.  Except  for  Quebec,  which  still 
permits  the  sale  of  beer  and  wine,  prohibition  prevails 
generally  thruout  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion.  But  since 
the  provinces  were  dry  by  local  legislation  it  was  still  pos- 
sible for  liquor  to  be  imported  for  private  use  from  other 
provinces  or  from  foreign  countries  until  the  Dominion 
Parliament  passed  a  law  permitting  provinces  to  exclude 
the  importation  of  intoxicants.  The  legislation  left  each 
province  free  to  vote  as  it  chose  on  the  question. 

A  referendum  on  this  point  took  place  late  in  October  in 
the  three  prairie  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Alberta  and  Sas- 
katchewan and  in  the  maritime  province  of  Nova  Scotia. 
In  all  four  large  majorities  for  prohibition  were  secured 
and  they  are  henceforth  not  only  "dry"  but  "bone  dry."  As 
frequently  in  th^  United"  States,  the  vote  divided  the  urban 
from  the  rural  districts,  the  big  towns  such  as  Halifax 
and  Winnipeg  giving  majorities  to  the  "wets."  French- 
Canadian  settlements  and  districts  containing  a  large  im- 
migrant population  also  tended  to  favor  the  importation  of 
liquor,  but  the  English  rural  districts,  strengthened  by 
the  women's  vote  gave  heavy  prohibitionist  majorities 
and  decided  the  election  in  all  four  provinces.  Ontario  will 
vote  on  the  liquor  exclusion  law  next  April.  It  is  believed 
that  the  results  of  the  provincial  referendums  will  greatly 
further  the  movement  for  Dominion-wide  prohibition. 


Intrrnational 


Rations  of  coal  were  dealt  out  to  the  people  of  London  during 
the  shortage  caused  by  the  great  British  coal  strike.  But  in  spite 
of  the  authorities'  effort  to  maintain  a  just  distribution  this 
crowd  of  left-over  customers  is  fighting  for  the  last  bag  of 
coal  on  the  cart 
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British  Coal  Strike  Ended 

THE  jrreat  strike  of  the  coal  miners,  which  involved  a 
million  men  anil  would,  if  longer  continued,  have 
brought  British  industry  to  a  standstill,  was  concluded 
after  more  than  two  weeks  of  idleness  at  the  mines.  The 
outcome  was  a  compromize.  The  miners  secured  the  two 
shillings  a  day  increase  that  they  demanded,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  Government  succeeded  in  securing  an  agree- 
ment that  the  continuance  of  the  higher  wage  should  be 
dependent  upon  an  increased  output.  Whether  this  agree- 
ment will  be  kept  or  if  it  is  not  whether  the  Government 
will  dare  reduce  the  wages  of  the  miners  to  the  former 
figure  remains  to  be  seen.  The  advance  conceded  is  to  re- 
main in  effect  pending  a  decision  of  the  proper  amount  by 
a  new  national  wage  board.  The  strikers  by  dropping  their 
demands  for  a  reduction  in  the  price  fixed  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  domestic  coal  lost  the  support  of  the  public,  which 
was  not  so  much  concerned  over  the  wages  of  the  miners 
as  over  the  prospects  of  a  chilly  winter.  When  the  question 
of  accepting  the  compromize  settlement  was  submitted  to 
the  miners  it  was  voted  down  by  a  small  majority.  But 
since  it  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  to  start  or  continue  a 
strike  the  executive  committee  ordered  the  men  to  work. 

Irish  Home  Rule  Bill 

THE  new  bill  for  self-government  in  Ireland  is  passing 
thru  the  various  stages  in  the  House  of  Commons  with 
large  majorities,  altho  nobody  seems  to  put  much  faith  in 
its  effectiveness.  Its  novel  feature  is  that  setting  up  two 
distinct  parliaments,  one  for  Ulster  and  the  other  for 
southern  Ireland,  and  leaving  their  degree  of  coordination 
or  combination  in  the  future  to  be  settled  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. A  new  clause  added  by  the  Government  provides  that 
if  less  than  half  the  membership  of  either  parliament  are 
elected  or  fail  to  qualify  by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance 
within  two  weeks  the  King  may  dissolve  such  parliament 
and  place  the  government  in  the  hands  of  a  committee.  Ex- 
Premier  Asquith  criticized  the  clause  on  the  ground  that 
the  Sinn  Feiners  would  surely  refuse  to  participate  in  the 
election  and  then  southern  Ireland,  so  far  from  having 
home  rule,  would  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  most 
backward  of  the  crown  colonies. 

The  requirement  that  all  candidates  for  the  Irish  par- 
liaments must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  before  being 
nominated  has  been  dropped  from  the  bill  because  of  Irish 
and  Liberal  opposition. 

But  while  the  Bi-itish  Parliament  is  planning  for  the 
future  government  of  Ireland  the  war  between  the  Sinn 
Fein  and  the  Royal  Irish  constabulary  continues  with  in- 
creasing violence.  In  Londonderry  the  policemen  guarding 
the  customs  house  were  attacked  and  five  of  them  shot. 
In  retaliation  two  Sinn  Fein  shops  were  burned  down  and 
others  wrecked.  In  riots  about  Ballindrae  more  than  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  damage  was  done.  On  the  Sunday 
night  following  the  death  of  Mayor  MacSwiney  twelve  po- 
licemen were  shot  in  County  Kerry  and  two  were  kidnaped. 
In  revenge  for  this  the  police  set  fire  to  the  town  hall  and 
half  a  dozen  houses  in  Tralee  at  night.  In  a  fight  at  the 
Causeway  near  Tralee  seven  republican  volunteers  were 
shot.  Two  young  women  have  been  shot  in  the  recent  riots. 

British  Trade  with  Russia 

IF  the  Soviet  peace  commissions  at  Riga  succeed  in  mak- 
ing peace  with  Poland  it  is  believed  that  Gieat  Britain 
and  Russia  will  immediately  resume  commercia'  relations. 
An  agreement  to  that  effect  is  said  to  have  been  definitely 
concluded  between  the  Soviet  envoys  at  London  and  the 
British  Government.  Secretary  Klishko  of  the  Soviet  delega- 
tion in  England  announces  that  he  has  signed  contracts 
with  five  British  firms  for  the  delivery  of  over  $5,000,000 


worth  of  cloth  within  three  months.  One  quarter  of  the 
purchase  price  is  said  to  be  on  deposit  at  the  Esthonian 
port  of  Reval  ready  for  payment.  Since  the  Soviet  has 
concluded  treaties  with  Esthonia  and  Latvia  lar;^e  amounts 
of  goods  have  been  imported  into  Russia,  among  theni 
American-made  machinery  and  other  products  altho  our 
manufacturers  are  not  allowed  to  ship  to  Russia. 

Soviet  Russia  has  been  represented  in  London  by  two 
envoys,  Leonid  Krassin  and  Leo  Kameneflf,  but  the  latter 
has  been  sent  back  to  Russia  because  Premier  Lloyd  George 
charged  him  with  carrying  on  Bolshevist  propaganda  which 
;s  contrary  to  the  condition  on   which  he  was  allowed  to 


If  your  own  coal  bin  yawns  discouragingly  perhaps  this  moun- 
tain of  coal  in  Alaska  wiU  be  a  cheering  sight!  It  is  part  of  an 
enormous  storage  vault  of  black  diamonds — the  estimated  area 
of  the  Alaskan  coal  fields  is  20,000  square  miles,  but  the  lack 
of  transportation  facilities  prevents  American  mining  companies 
from  getting  the  coal  to  market 

enter  England.  Lloyd  George  also  accuses  him  of  misrepre- 
sentation because  in  the  advance  copy  of  the  peace  terms 
which  he  presented  to  the  Premier  and  which  the  British 
Government  advised  the  Poles  to  accept,  the  Russian  envoy 
did  not  specify  that  the  Polish  militia  mentioned  should  be 
made  up  of  workingmen. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  British  Government  intercepted  and 
translated  some  code  message  of  the  Soviet  wLich  told  of 
spending  money  in  propaganda  in  England  especially  in 
connection  with  the  Daily  Herald  of  London.  The  Herald 
is  a  radical  labor  and  socialistic  journal  whose  editor. 
George  Lansbury,  recently  visited  Moscow  and  returned 
with  a  roseate  report  of  Russian  conditions.  Lansbury  de- 
nied the  accusation  of  being  bought  by  Russian  gold  and 
rsserted  that  he  had  received  "not  a  penny,  not  a  sou" 
from  such  a  source.  But  he  was  later  forced  to  admit  that 
another  member  of  the  Herald  staff  had  in  his  possession 
S375,000  of  money  from  the  Soviet  Government.  Lansbury 
referred  the  question  whether  he  should  accept  these  funds 
for  the  support  of  the  Herald  to  the  trade  unions  which 
control  the  paper  and  they  took  the  ground  that  the  money 
i-hould  be  returned. 

Washington  D.  Vanderlip,  who  was  sent  to  Russia  by 
a  group  of  California  financiers  to  secure  concessions  in 
Siberia,  has  come  out  with  the  report  that  he  has  obtained 
from  the  Soviet  the  right  to  develop  coal,  oil  and  fisheries 
for  sixty  years  in  all  northeastern  Siberia  east  of  the  160th 
meridian,  including  Kamchatka.  He  adds: 

I  am  highly  amused  by  stories  contained  in  recent  foreign 
papers  about  the  rebellions  in  Russia.  Moscow  is  as  safe  as  any 
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Once  roused  to  the  necessity  of  military  preparedness  China  is 
going  in  for  it  thoroly.  The  War  College  at  Canton  is  as  modern 
as  the  best  military  schools  in  the  world.  And  the  young  idea  is 
being  trained  early  in  military  drill.  Here  are  some  of  the  young- 
est recruits  trying  to  live  up  to  their  caps 

city  in  the  world.  Reports  of  rebellions  and  street  fighting  are 
absolutely  false,  and  are,  I  believe,  foreign  propaganda  designed 
to  prevent  legitimate  American  business  activity  in  this  great 
Russian  market. 

Between  the  Bolsheviki  and  the 
Putrid  Sea 

GENERAL  Wrangel's  army  has  been  driven  back  into 
the  Crimean  peninsula,  which  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  the  isthmus  of  Perekop,  only  four  miles 
across.  If  Wrangel's  rear  guard  fails  to  hold  this  bridge 
the  Red  army  will  pour  down  into  the  peninsula  and  the 
world  may  see  a  second  siege  of  Sevastopol  as  stirring  as 
that  described  by  Kinglake  and  Tolstoi.  But  if  Wrangel  is 
cornered  in  the  Crimea  he  will  not  be  able  to  hold  out  a 
year  as  the  Russians  did  when  that  famous  fortress  was 
besieged  by  the  British,  French,  Italians  and  Turks.  For 
the  Crimea  consists  largely  of  barren  steppe  and  Wran- 
gel's soldiers  and  the  thousands  of  Russian  refugees  that 
have  followed  him  to  escape  the  Red  fury  would  have  to  be 
fed  thru  the  winter  by  the  French  and  British  ships  in  the 
Black  Sea.  Fabulous  prices  are  being  paid  for  any  kind  of 
accommodations  on  all  sorts  of  vessels  by  the  civilians  who 
have  fled  before  the  Bolsheviki  and  want  to  get  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  French  warships  are  rushing  supplies 
and  ammunition  to  Sevastopol,  but  the  French  Govern- 
ment is  not  in  a  position  to  afford  much  military  aid  since 
it  must  keep  an  army  on  the  Rhine  and  needs  more  troops 


in  Turkey  and  Morocco.  The  British  are  not  disposed  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  Wrangel  since  they  warned  him 
against  undertaking  an  offensive  against  Soviet  Russia. 

The  truth  about  Wrangel's  defeat  is  now  beginning  to 
leak  out.  It  seems  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the 
report  recently  circulated  that  General  Dubenny,  the  Bol- 
shevist cavalry  leader,  had  turned  against  his  former  com- 
rades and  was  making  a  drive  on  Kiev  in  cooperation  with 
Baron  Wrangel.  On  the  contrary  Dubenny  was  then  on  his 
way  south  to  join  the  Soviet  forces  against  Wrangel.  On 
the  nights  of  October  28-29  a  sudden  freeze  set  in  and 
the  Dnieper  river  was  bridged  with  ice.  On  this  Dubenny's 
cavalry  corps  and  several  infantry  regiments  crossed  to 
the  eastern  side  and  attacked  Wrangel's  retreating  army 
on  its  left  flank.  According  to  the  Sevastopol  report  Wran- 
gel gained  a  great  victory  and  drove  back  Dubenny,  wip- 
ing out  two  regiments  and  taking  10,000  prisoners  and 
twenty-five  guns.  But,  however  that  may  be,  the  final  result 
was  that  Wrangel  continued  his  retreat  and  narrowly  es- 
caped being  cut  off  before  reaching  the  Crimea.  Tlie  Red 
airplanes  dropped  bombs  on  the  railroad  trestle  over  which 
his  army  crossed  over  the  Sivash  or  Putrid  Sea  into  the 
Crimea.  The  Bolsheviki  report  that  in  this  engagement  "an 
American  mission  headed  by  General  Morel  fell  into  our 
hands."  But  the  State  Department  knows  nothing  of  such 
a  mission  or  officer.  It  may  have  been  a  mission  sent  out  by 
Admiral  McCuUy,  who  is  the  American  High  Commis- 
sioner to  the  South  Russian  Government  at  Sevastopol. 
Captain  Kilpatrick  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  two 
nurses  were  captured  by  the  Bolsheviki  and  are  said  to 
have  been  killed. 

The  reports  of  massacres  of  the  Jews  in  Taurida  while 
this  province  was  held  by  the  Wrangel  forces  have  been 
confirmed.  A  Sevastopol  despatch  says  that  when  the 
Wrangel  troops  found  that  they  had  to  retreat  and  could 
not  take  with  them  all  their  prisoners  they  sorted  out  and 
shot  hundreds  of  Jewish  Bolshevist  commissaries  as  well 
as  Hungarians,  Rumanians,  Chinese  and  Germans. 

When  Turk  and  Tatar  Join 

THE  advance  guard  of  the  Soviet  forces  from  the  Cau- 
casus and  of  the  Nationalist  forces  from  Anatolia  have 
met  at  Alexandropol  in  Armenia.  Emissaries  from  Moscow 
have  gone  to  Angora  bearing  to  the  Nationalist  leader, 
Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha,  their  fraternal  greetings  and,  what 
was  still  more  welcome,  a  hundred  pounds  of  gold. 

Now  that  the  Poles  have  made  peace  and  Wrangel's 
army  is  imprisoned  in  the  Crimea  the  Bolsheviki  have 
troops  to  spare  and  can  regain  the  ground  in  the  Caucasus 
that  they  had  to  relinquish  when  hard  beset  last  summer. 


@  tnaeiteood  d    Ludertcood 

They  want  more  money!   These  Honolulu  laborers  are  striking    for  an   increase   over   their  present  wages   of    77   cents   a   day   for 
working  on  the  sugar  plantations.  The  women,  too,  are  dissatisfied — they  claim  they  can't  live  on  47  cents  a  day! 
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They  have  reoccupied  Baku,  the  Oil  City  of  the 
East.  Here  last  September  was  held  a  Commun- 
ist Congress  of  Eastern  Peoples,  presided  over 
by  the  Soviet  leader,  Zinoviev,  alias  Apfelbaum. 
As  he  unveiled  a  statue  of  Karl  Marx  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  similar  ceremonies  would 
soon  be  seen  in  Constantinople  and  even  in  Lon- 
don. Afterwards  lifelike  effigies  of  Millerand, 
Lloyd  George  and  Wilson  were  placed  upon  the 
platform  and  condemned  to  death  by  a  Com- 
munist court.  Then  the  executioner  poured  over 
them  a  bottle  of  oil  with  the  words,  "Here's  a 
taste  of  the  Baku  petroleum  you  were  so 
anxious  to  grab,"  and  set  the  dummies  on  fire. 
As  the  statue  of  the  British  premier  burned  up 
rolls  of  counterfeit  English  bank  notes,  made  in 
Moscow,  were  shot  out  of  the  pockets  and  show- 
ered the  crowd.  Zinoviev  in  his  opening  address 
called  upon  the  Turanian  world  to  wage  a  Holy 
War  against  their  oppressors,  but  warned  his 
Moslem  hearers  that  they  could  not  expect  the 
full  support  of  the  Russian  Republic  unless  they 
swept  away  their  Sultans  and  Caliphs  and 
adopted  the  Soviet  system. 

Mustafa  Kemal  on  his  part  addressed  his 
fanatical  followers  at  Angora  on  September  17 
in  such  words  as  these: 


The  life  and  property  of  foreigners  belong  to  you. 
Kill  the  Greeks,  the  Armenians,  the  French  and 
the  British.  Do  not  fear  anybody.  Kill  them  ruth- 
lessly. Butcher  them.  Burn  and  destroy  everything. 
Allah  is  great  and  will  forgive  you. 

In  October  the  Tatar  Bolsheviki  from  the  Caucasus  de- 
manded free  passage  thru  Armenia  in  order  that  they 
might  join  the  Turks.  But  the  Armenians,  like  the  Bel- 
gians in  1914,  refused  and  determined  to  maintain  the  in- 
violability of  their  territory.  But  again  like  Belgium  their 
protest  was  disregarded  and  their  country  was  overrun 
from  east  and  west  at  once.  When  the  commander  of  the 
Turks  at  Erzerum  tried  to  force  his  way  thru  Armenia 
from  the  west  the  Armenians  offered  such  opposition  as 
they  could,  but  were  unable  to  stop  the  Turks.  Defeated  at 
the  frontier  the  Armenians  fell  back  on  the  fortress  of 
Kars,  which  in  the  Crimean  war  made  such  a  gallant  stand 
against  the  Russians.  But  this  time  Kars  was  soon  cap- 
tured by  the  Turks,  who  pressed  on  toward  Erivan. 

The  Partition  of  Turkey 

IT  has  now  been  divulged  that  on  August  10,  the  same 
day  that  the  Allies  signed  the  treaty  with  Turkey  at 
Sevres,  three  of  these  powers,  France,  Great  Britain  and 
Italy,  concluded  a  secret  agreement  defining  their  "spheres 
of  influence"  in  Asia  Minor  and  promising  mutual  sup- 
port in  maintaining  them.  It  was  provided  in  the  docu- 
ment that  it  shall  be  communicated  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment and  published  at  the  same  time  the  Turkish  treaty 
went  into  effect.  But  that  date  is  indefinitely  distant  be- 
cause the  Constantinople  Government  is  powerless  and 
Asiatic  Turkey  is  mostly  held  by  Nationalists  who  refuse 
to  submit  to  the  terms  dictated  by  the  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference. So  in  order  not  to  keep  the  country  longer  in  sus- 
pense the  tri-partite  agreement  has  now  been  made  pub- 
lic in  advance  of  the  designated  date. 

The  publication  of  the  agreement  merely  in  the  main 
confirms  what  has  previously  been  surmized  from  the 
actions  of  the  three  powers  as  to  their  respective  shares 
in  the  old  Ottoman  empire.  France  gets  Syria,  Cilicia  and 
western  Kurdistan.  Italy  gets  the  Adalia  district  and  the 
Heraclea  coal  basin.  The  British  sphere  is  undefined,  but 
must  be  assumed  to  comprize  at  least  Mesopotamia  for 
France  has  relinquished  the  Mosul  oil  region  which,  under 
the  secret  treaty  concluded   during  the  war,  fell  into  the 


TURKEY   CARVED   UP 

The  secret  treaty  of  Sevres,  just  published,  completes  the  proposed  partition 
of  Turkey.  The  French  "sphere  of  influence"  is  ta  embrace  Cilicia  and 
Syria  from  Beirut  to  Jezire-ibn-Omar.  The  region  about  Adalia  is  alloted 
to  the  Italians.  The  Smyrna  enclave  has  been  given  to  Greece.  The  British 
will  dominate  Mesopotamia,  Arabia,  Palestine,  Egypt  and  Persia.  Armenia 
is  to  be  independent  under  a  mandatory,  preferably  America.  The  Tatar 
republic  of  Azerbaijan  is  now  under  Bolshevist  control.  Georgia  and 
Kurdistan  also  claim  independence.  Constantinople  is  to  be  governed  by 
an  international  board  with  a  British  chairman.  The  Turkish  Nationalists, 
under  Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha,  with  headquarters  at  Angola,  hold  all  central 
Anatolia    and   have   now    come   into    conjunction    with    the    Bolsheviki    at 

Alexandropol 


French  sphere.  The  process  of  readjustment  in  accordance 
with  this  new  agreement  has  been  going  on  for  some 
months.  The  British  troops  in  Cilicia  have  been  displaced 
by  French.  Prince  Feisal,  who  set  himself  up  as  King  of 
all  Syria,  has  been  expelled  from  Damascus  by  the  French 
troops  without  protest  from  Great  Britain,  altho  he  was  a 
British  protege.  The  Italians  have  already  occupied  south- 
ern Anatolia.  The  British  have  strengthened  their  hold  on 
the  Mesopotamian  valley  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Arabs  of  that  region  and  of  the  anti-expansions  at  home. 
The  preamble  of  the  secret  treaty  of  Sevres  states  its 
purpose  as  follows: 

Being  anxious  to  help  Turkey  develop  her  resources  and  to 
avoid  the  international  rivalries  which  have  obstructed  these 
objects  in  the  past,  and  being  desirous  to  meet  the  request  of 
the  Tui'kish  Government  that  it  receive  necessary  assistance 
in  the  reorganization  of  justice,  the  finances,  the  gendarmerie 
and  of  the  police,  in  the  protection  of  religious,  racial  and  lin- 
guistic minorities,  and  the  economic  development  of  the  country  ; 
considering  that  the  autonomy  or  eventual  independence  of 
Kurdistan  has  been  recognized  by  them,  and  that  it  is  desirable 
with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  development  of  that  country  and 
make  provision  for  any  assistance  it  may  require  in  its  adminis- 
tration and  to  avoid  international  rivalries  in  such  matters ; 
recognizing  the  respective  special  interests  of  Italy  in  southern 
Anatolia  and  of  France  in  Cilicia  and  the  western  part  of  Kur- 
distan bordering  on  Syria,  up  to  Jezire-ibn-Omar,  as  these  areas 
are  hereafter  defined,  the  British,  Italian  and  French  govern- 
ments have  agreed  upon  the  following :     .     .     . 

According  to  the  treaty  the  three  powers  shall  share 
equally  in  all  international  commissions,  present  and 
future,  and  shall  contribute  equal  capital  to  the  railroads 
running  thru  Turkey  from  Constantinople  toward  Bagdad. 
The  mandatory  powers  for  territories  detached  from  Tur- 
key shall  likewise  have  equal  rights.  It  is  stipulated  that 
non-signatory  powers  shall  have  free  access  to  the  various 
areas  for  commercial  and  economic  territories. 

It  is  further  announced  that  France  and  Great  Britain 
have  agreed  on  various  points  involved  in  the  Turkish 
treaty,  especially  in  relation  to  Constantinople.  The  presi- 
dency of  the  international  council  for  the  government  of 
Constantinople  shall  for  the  first  two  years  be  held  by  a 
British  admiral.  A  Freshman  will  head  the  Financial  Com- 
mission and  an  Italian  will  head  the  Railroad  Commission. 


A    Little    .of 


Living  Memorials  to  Our  Dead 

By  Phillip  Hettleman 


Every  small  city  in  the  United  States 
faces  the  serious  problem  of  provid- 
ing vi^holesome  recreation  for  the  youth 
within  its  borders,  if  it  desires  them  to 
become  useful  citizens.  A  Memorial 
Community  Building,  to  be  erected  in 
the  honor  of  its  fallen  heroes,  is  the 
way  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  and  Wayne 
County  intend  to  solve  this  problem. 

In  September,  1918,  Harold  S.  But- 
tenheim,  editor  of  the  American  City, 
conceived  the  idea  of  building  com- 
munity houses  as  a  form  of  memorial 
to  those  who  made  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice. Already  over  300  cities  have 
definitely  decided  to  construct  some 
building  ranging  from  a  hospital  to  a 
theater  as  some  form  of  memorial.  Of 
these,  248  are  to  be  community  build- 
ings and  the  Bureau  of  Memorial 
Buildings  reported  recently  that  the 
plans  of  Wayne  County's  Memorial 
Building  to  be  erected  at  Goldsboro  are 
the  best  in  the  United  States,  that  have 
so  far  come  to  its  attention. 

An  experienced  architect  was  early 
called  on  the  scene.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  constructing  the  build- 
ing would  be  $200,000,  while  $50,000 
would  be  required  to  purchase  the  lot, 
making  the  total  cost  one-quarter  of 
a  million  dollars. . 

The  first  recommendation  was  a  me- 
morial hall.  On  its  walls  the  names  of 
all  the  Wayne  County  boys  who  saw 
service  were  to  be  inscribed,  and  pro- 
visions were  to  be  made  for  other 
records  and  trophies.  This  provision  is 
a  vital  one  because  the  building  is  es- 
sentially  a    memorial,   and    tributes   to 


the  men  in  service  should  receive  first 
consideration. 

The  Wayne  County  Memorial  Build- 
ing is  to  contain  a  large  auditorium 
seating  1500  people,  which  will  have  a 
modern  stage  with  proper  equipment. 
It  will  have  a  public  comfort  room  with 
suitable  toilet  facilities.  This  room  is 
to  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  nurse 
who  is  to  take  care  of  the  small 
children  while  the  mother  is  on  her 
shopping  tour.  Such  a  room  will  serve 
in  many  ways,  since  many  out  of  town 
people  will  be  afforded  a  proper  place 
to  make  their  quarters  while  in  the 
city. 

In  no  section  of  the  country  is  the 
need  of  books  greater  than  in  the 
South.  The  reading  room  provided  for 
in  the  proposed  building  will  prove  a 
big  factor  in  promoting  the  reading 
habit  in  the  "moonlight  school"  stu- 
dents as  well  as  among  the  young 
people.  Another  important  feature  of 
the  memorial  building  is  its  up-to-date 
gymnasium  and  swimming  pool.  There 
are  also  rooms  for  games  in  the  base- 
ment, and  on  one  side  of  the  gym- 
nasium will  be  a  bowling  alley. 

Social  organizations  had  much  to  do 
with  the  winning  of  the  war,  and  it  is 
only  right  that  they  should  receive 
proper  consideration  in  a  building 
which  is  much  the  result  of  their 
work.  Also  by  having  the  community 
building  serve  as  the  meeting  place  for 
public  spirited  gatherings,  all  classes 
of  citizens  are  attracted  to  its  doors. 
The  Wayne  County  memorial  will  be 
the    future    home   of    the    Chamber    of 


Commerce,  the  Red  Cross,  and  many 
civic  and  charitable  organizations.  Nor 
has  the  housewife  been  disregarded  in 
the  arrangements.  In  the  basement 
there  is  to  be  a  lunch  room  and  kitch- 
enette. Meals  are  to  be  served  from 
time  to  time,  and  various  organizations 
will  have  a  suitable  place  to  prepare 
their  smokers  and  banquets. 


Some  Border  Towns 

Arizmo,  Arizona-New  Mexico. 
Calada,   California-Nevada. 
Calexico,    California-Mexico. 

(In  the   Mexican  half   of  the  town 

the    order    is    reversed    and    it    is 

called  Mexicali.) 
Calneva,    California-Nevada. 
Calvada,  California-Nevada. 
Calzona,    California-Arizona. 
Colmex,  Colorado-New  Mexico. 
Coluta,   Colorado-Utah. 
Delmar,  Delaware-Maryland. 
Kanorado,  Kansas-Colorado. 
Kenova,       Kentucky-Ohio-West       Vir- 
ginia. 
Mondak,  Montana-North  Dakota. 
Monida,   Montana-Idaho. 
Penmar,  Pennsylvania-Maryland. 
Sylmar,   Pennsylvania-Maryland. 
Texarkana,  Texas-Arkansas. 
Texico,  Texas-New  Mexico. 
Texia,  Texas-Louisiana. 
Uvada,   Utah-Nevada. 
Virgilina,  Virginia-North  Carolina. 
Wyocolo,  Wyoming-Colorado. 


The  Skin  Game 

The  value  of  furs  imported  into  the 
United  States  during  1920  will,  it  is 
estimated  by  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  amount  to  no  less  than 
$125,000,000.  This  is  just  the  cost  to 
the  importer;  by  the  time  the  furs 
have  passed  thru  all  stages  to  the  ul- 


In  this  community  building  it  is  proposed  to  honor  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Goldsboro,  North  Carolina,  who  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  in  the  World  War.  Here  will  be  incorporated  an  auditorium,  reading  room,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  Red  Cross  room 
and  a  nursery  in  which  to  leave  the  babies  while  busy  mothers  shop.  A  monument  to  the  dead  to  give  happiness  to  the  living  is 

a  high-hearted  aim  worthy  of  note 
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timate  consumer  they  will  probably 
cost  at  least  5500,000.000.  The  Ameri- 
can may  complain  of  hard  times  and 
high  prices,  but  he  is  evidently  willinjj: 
to  invest  a  lot  in  luxuries.  The  aver- 
age annual  value  of  imported  furs 
during  the  decade  before  the  Great 
War  \vas  only  about  $20,000,000.  or 
less  than  one-sixth  of  what  the  im- 
porters are  paying  now. 

This  §125,000,000  worth  of  furs  was 
taken  from  about  175,000,000  animals 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  London  is 
the  greatest  of  fur  markets  and  sends 
us  nearly  a  fourth  of  our  fur  imports, 
but  we  also  get  shipments  directly 
from  Canada.  Australia,  China,  Japan 
and  Siberia.  Rabbit  skins  are  the  most 
numerous  single  type.  In  1919  of  144,- 
255,000  fur  skins  of  all  types  no 
less  than  114,819,000  were  hare  and 
rabbit  skins,  and  this  year  the  propor- 
tion will  be  much  the  same  tho  the 
total  number  will  probably  be  greater. 
Next  in  value  to  the  rabbit  skin  im- 
ports come,  in  order  of  importance, 
fox,  squirrel,  beaver,  marten,  muskrat 
and  moleskins.  But  many  other  ani- 
mals enter  into  the  fur  trade;  even  the 
common  house  cat  furnishes  about  a 
million  skins  a  year,  chiefly  from 
Russia  and  Holland. 

Our  Elastic  Skulls 

The  average  human  skull  is  of  great- 
er elasticity  than  one  would  imagine 
to  be  possible.  Indeed,  we  are  assured 
by  competent  authori- 
ties, it  may  be  com- 
pressed laterally  in  diam- 
eter by  a  blow  or  pres- 
sure applied  at  the  cen- 
ter of  area  at  right 
angles  to  the  surface  at 
that  point  by  one  and 
one-half  centimeters,  or 
about  six-tenths  of  an 
inch,  recovering  its  or- 
iginal  diameter  and 
form  without  any  break- 
age. 

The  substance  of 
which  our  bones  are 
made  is  so  highly  resist- 
ant that  a  cylindrical 
piece  of  it  only  one 
square  centimeter,  or 
.00155  square  inches  in 
area,  that  is,  only  1.128 
millimeters,  or  .044 
inches  in  diameter, 
shows  a  tensile  strength 
of  sixteen  kilograms, 
or  thirty-three  pounds 
avoirdupois.  This  is  cal- 
culating on  the  basis  of 
about  21. .300  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

A  similar  example  of  hardwood  test- 
ed in  the  same  manner  held  only  ten 
kilograms,  from  which  circumstance  it 
appears  that  bone  possesses  50  per 
cent  more  tensile  strength  than  wood 
does. 

A  single  bone  fiber  is  shown  in  an 
exhibition  abroad  supporting  a  weight 
of  five  kilograms,  or  eleven  pounds 
avoirdupois,  the  weight  of  a  healthy 
young  baby. 


Rate  of  Increa^^'e  in  Population  of  United  <5tats*y  bv  Decades 


Are  We  Reaching  Our  Growth 

By  William  B.  Bailey 
Professor  of  Practical  Philanthropy  at  Yale  University 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimated  Civil  War.  The  great  drop  in  the  decade 

the  population  of  the  continent  of  the  I860   to   1870   is  due,  of  course  to  the 

United  States  on  January  21,  1920,  as  Civil  War  with  its  accompanying  mor- 

105,683,108.     This     figure     was     based  tality  and  stoppage  of  immigration  for 

upon  an  actual  count  of  85  per  cent  of  several     years.     The     enumeration     in 

the  population.  The  final  figures  prob-  1870    was    rather    unsatisfactory    and 

ably    will    not    be    far    different    from  the  decrease  may  have  been  somewhat 

those  at  present  announced.  The  chart  exaggerated    on     this     account.     From 

shows  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  popu-  1870  to  1880  we  get  a  rebound  near  to 

lation  of  this  country  by  decades  from  the  point  reached  prior  to  1860.  From 

1790  down  to  1920.  From  1790  to  1820  that    period    the    rate    of    increase    has 

the    immigration    to    this    country   was  steadily  diminished  with  the  exception 

small  and  most  of  the  growth  was  due  of  the  decade  1900  to  1910,  when  theree 

to  the  natural  increase  of  the  popula-  was  a  very  slight  increase. 

tion     which     seemed  Not  only   was    the    rate   of   increase 

to  have  amounted  to  from   1910  to   1920  lower  than  in  any 

about  3  per  cent  per  previous  census  period,  but  the  actual 

annum.    From    1840  increase  in  numbers  of  the  population 

to    1850    there    was  was  smaller  by  over  two  millions  than 

a    considerable      in-  in   the   previous   decade.    These   figures 

crease  in  the  rate  of  are  brought  out  clearly  in  the  accom- 

growth       occasioned  panying  table, 

by  the  tremendous  Census 
immigration  from 
Ireland  and  Ger- 
many about  the  mid- 
dle of  this  decade. 
This  immigration 
continued  to  be  quite 
large    down    to    the 


Year. 

Population. 

Increase. 

Per  Cent. 

1920 

105,683,108 

13.710,842 

14.9 

1!)10 

91.972,266 

15,977.691 

21.0 

lono 

75,994,575 

13,046,861 

20.7 

1890 

62,947,714 

12,791,931 

25.3 

1880 

50,155.783 

11,597,412 

30.1 

1870 

38,558.371 

7.115,050 

22.6 

1860 

31,443.321 

8,251,445 

35.6 

1850 

23,191,876 

6.122,423 

35.9 

1840 

17,069,453 

4.203,433 

32.7 

1830 

12,866,020 

3,227,567 

33.5 

1820 

9,638,453 

2.398.572 

33.1 

1810 

7,239,881 

1.931.398 

36.4 

1800 

5,308.483 

1,379,269 

35.1 

1790 

3,929,214 

The  causes  of  the  slow  rate  of  in- 
crease during  the  past  decade  are  not 
hard  to  see.  Immigration  practically 
ceased  with  1914  and  there  was 
considerable  emigration  to  the  al- 
lied countries.  The  influenza  epi- 
demic was  more  fatal  in  total  deaths 
than  any  other  similar  catastrophe 
in  this  country.  In  addition  the  losss 
of  life  due  to  the  war  must  be  con- 
sidered. Of  course  the  toll  from  bat- 
tle in  this  country  did  not  begin  to  ap- 
proximate that  in  some  European 
countries.  Mr.  C.  Doring  has  estimated 
the  loss  of  actual  or  potential  lives 
from  the  world  war  at  thirty-five  mil- 
lions. In  France  the  birthrate  declined 
NEW  USES  FOR  GAS  MASKS  ^^^"^   ^^..S   per  thousand   population   in 

The   man   who   watches   over  the  wireless     our    population    caused    by    excess    of 
11        u^  .,v,«  L-;ii=  i-^fc  qx7qJ1<.     births  over  deaths  seems  to  be  about  1 
tower  as  well  as  he  who  kills  rats  avails  ,    ■,,   .  .  ^i     ^^  xi  ■  i 

himself   of   the   protection   offered  by   the     Per  cent.  It  is  apparent  that  this  annual 
gas  mask  of  the  soldier  rate    of    increase,     therefore,    is    only 
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about  a  third  as  great  as  it  was  a  cen- 
tury ago.  It  is  unwise  to  try  to  look  too 
far  into  the  future,  but  it  seems  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  we  can  ever 
again  expect  an  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country  as  rapid  as  that 
previous  to  the  Civil  War. 
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@  Keystone  View 

EVERY    LITTLE    WIGGLE    HAS    A    MEANING 
ALL   ITS   OWN 

By  such  signs  as  these  the  Austrian  tramp 

is  told  of  good  eating  or  warned  against 

fierce  dogs  or  work 

Curiosities 

In    the    interior    of    an    ordinary    piano 

there  is  about  a  mile  of  wire. 
*** 

A  five-carat  diamond  costs  on  the  average 
$<35  to  produce.  It  may  sell  for  $3500. 
*** 

The  New  York  Board  of  Education  has 
established  special  classes  to  cure  lisping. 

HeHfHe 

Twenty-five  feet  is  the  measured  step 
of  the  world's  champion  race  horse,  "Man- 
o'-War,"  when  in  action. 

The   people   of   India    speak    about   150 

different    languages    and    are   divided    into 

43  distinct  nationalities. 
*** 

"Fatty"    Arbuckle,    the    film    humorous, 
owns  a  $25,000  Pierce-Arrow  car,  said  to 
be  the  most  expensive  in  the  world. 
*** 

There  are  31,000  students  at  Columbia 

University   this   year.   This   is   the   largest 

university     enrollment     ever    recorded     in 

history. 

*** 

A  Massachusetts  man,  injured  in  the 
spine,  had  fourteen  inches  of  cow's  rib 
successfully  substituted  for  the  parts  of 
his  backbone  removed  during  the  operation. 

The  New  York  Aquarium  has  used  the 
same  sea  water  since  1907.  It  has  been 
kept  pure  by  continuous  filtration  with 
sand  filters  having  a  daily  capacity  of 
300,000  gallons. 

*** 

The  village  of  Martigny,  Switzerland, 
was  recently  struck  by  a  glacier  flood 
which  smashed  the  water  works  and  left 
the  inhabitants  nothing  to  drink  but  wine 
and  beer  for  several  weeks. 
*** 

Five  million  miles  of  copper  wire  are 
used  in  New  York's  telephone  system.  This 
length  is  sufficient  to  circle  the  world,  pass 
thru  space  to  the  moon,  circle  that  body 
and  return  to  earth  twenty-one  times. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  no  rabbits 
in    Australia.    Then    these    were    sent    out 


@  Keystone  Vievo 

In  Austria  those  who  won't  work  but  wish 
to  sleep  and  eat  have  a  sign  language  by 
which  they  "tip  off"  their  members  as  to 
places  where  the  hay  is  soft  or  pie  instead 
of  dry  bread  is  dispensed  with  coffee 

from  London.  Forty  years  later  25,000,000 
frozen  rabbits  and  96,000,000  rabbit  skins 
were  exported  to  Europe  from  Australia. 
*** 

A  New  York  paper  estimates  that  in  a 
year  the  average  Bostonian  eats  two  and 
five-sevenths  times  his  hight  in  baked 
beans,  estimating  the  hight  of  an  average 
bean  pot  at  ten  inches  and  the  hight  of 
the  average  Bostonian  at  five  and  a  half 
feet. 

*** 

Within  one  month  after  the  American 
Red  Cross  opened  its  milk  distributing 
station  for  ailing  babies  at  Elbassan,  Al- 
bania, the  workers  in  charge  of  the  station 
found  that  50  per  cent  of  the  "babies" 
served  with  the  precious  liquid  were  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Smokeless  Coal 

A  new  smokeless  preparation  of  coal 
has  been  invented,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement made  at  a  convention  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society  in 
Chicago. 

Carbocoal,  as  the  new  fuel  is  called, 
is  a  bituminous  coal  which  has  been 
changed  into  a  smokeless  fuel  re- 
sembling anthracite.  It  is  prepared  by 
crushing  the  soft  coal  and  carbonizing 


it  at  a  relatively  low  temperature  of 
900  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  coal  is 
carried  out  in  a  horizontal  retort  about 
seven  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty  feet 
long,  lined  with  carborundum.  The 
coal  is  continually  stirred  and  moved 
slowly  thru  the  retort  by  means  of 
paddles  mounted  on  two  heavy  steel 
shafts  running  lengthwise  thru  the  re- 
tort. Each  retort  has  a  capacity  of 
about  a  ton  an  hour,  the  Clinchfield 
plant  being  equipped  with  twenty-four 
of  these  retorts.  Carbonization  of  the 
coal  in  this  manner  yields  about  twice 
as  much  tar  as  is  obtained  from  the  or- 
dinary coking  process,  but  the  semi- 
coke  obtained  is  quite  soft  and  friable. 
It  can  be  used  directly  under  the  boiler 
of  a  power  plant  or  put  into  a  gas 
producer,  but  is  not  in  good  shape  to 
market  as  a  general  fuel  for  domestic 
and  industrial  use.  In  the  "Carbocoal 
Process"  the  soft  semi-coke  is  ground, 
briquetted  with  pitch,  and  the  briquets 
then  carbonized  for  about  six  hours  at 
1800  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  effect  of 
this  high  temperature  carbonization  is 
to  render  the  briquets  hard,  dense  and 
smokeless — quite  unlike  any  other  fuel 
on  the  market.  A  further  substantial 
yield  of  by-products  is  obtained  dur- 
ing the  second  carbonization,  so  that 
the  "Carbocoal  Process"  represents  a 
very  economical  method  of  producing 
a  smokeless  fuel  from  bituminous  coal. 
The  high  yield  of  oils  obtained  is  also 
of  great  importance  in  view  of  the 
rapidly  diminishing  supplies  of  petro- 
leum in  the  United  States  and  the 
enormous  growth  of  industries  which 
use  oil  products  such  as  gasoline,  motor 
spirits,  lubricating  oils  and  fuel  oil. 

The  first  commercial  plant  manufac- 
turing the  new  fuel  was  put  into  oper- 
ation at  Clinchfield,  Virginia,  in  June, 
1920,  with  a  capacity  of  five  hundred 
tons  of  coal  a  day  from  which  350 
tons  of  the  fuel  are  made.  The  process 
was  developed  by  the  International 
Coal  Products  Corporation  of  New 
York.  After  five  years  of  experimental 
work  at  Irvington,  New  Jersey,  the 
large  scale  commercial  plant  at  Clinch- 
field  was  established. 


@  Kmlvl    iV    llnh,}l 

Burglars  and  footpads,  attention!  These  girls  are  being  taught  how  to  deal  with  you! 

A  Newark  department  store  has  hired  the  services  of  a  professional  boxer  to  teach 

the  girls  in  its  employ  the  art  of  self  defense.  This  photograph  shows  the  girls  going 

thru  their  daily  setting-up  drill  before  entering  the  ring 
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Loose  Leaf— Always  Up-to-Date 


Is  your  old  Atlas  like  last  year's  newspaper — hopelessly  out- 
of-date?      Does    the    world    it    shows    no    longer    exist? 
Today  we  are  living  in  a  XEW  World!     The  whole  map 
has    been    made    over    by    the    War    and    by    other    important 
developments  everywhere. 

But  you  need  never  again  have  an  oul-of-date  Atlas — for 
here  is  a  Xew  Kind  of  Atlas — an  Atlas  that  can  be  kept  up-to- 
date — that    keeps    pace    with    the    world — that    need    not    get 

behind  the  times  !    Out  of  the  chaos  follow-       

ing  the  war  comes  the  NEW  WORLD 
Loose  Leaf  ATLAS,  bringing  before  you 
the  whole  new  world  of  today,  showing 
the  alterations  on  the  map,  the  new  nations 
that  have  been  born,  the  new  developments 
that  have  left  their  mark  on  the  map 
evervwhere. 


The  New  World  Loose-Leaf 
Atlas 

Here  is  the  Atlas  that  is  absolutely  up- 
to-date   now.   and  that  will   continue   to  be       

up-to-date.      Here   is   the   Atlas   that   every 

home  needs  in  these  times  of  progress  and  expansion. 

H  the  world  never  changed,  no  atlas  would  ever  grow  out 
of  date.  But  with  events  moving  as  rapidly  and  as  suddenly  as 
they  are,  new  atlases  soon  must  become  obsolete.  Even  the 
New  World  Atlas  would  be  far  behind  the  times  if  no  provision 
was  made  for  keeping  it  always  up-to-date.  That  is  why  we 
made  it  Loose  Leaf. 

It  is  the  only  method  by  which  atlases  can  be  kept  perman- 
ently abreast  of  developments,  of  changes  political  and 
economic,  of  advances  in  commerce,  of  new  discoveries  and 
explorations. 

The  X5:W  WORLD  Loose  Leaf  ATLAS  brings  you  a  wealth 
of  new  information  about  every  place  in  the  world — it  shows 
in  detail  every  country  of  the  earth — every  political  division. 
And  in  addition  it  gives  a  vast  fund  of  interesting  facts  dealing 
with  such  features  as  climate,  vegetation,  natural  resources, 
trade  routes,  races,  population,  history.    Here  are  four  hundred 


Map  Service  Free  for  Two  Years 

The  NEW  WORLD  Loose  Leaf  ATLAS 
will  be  kept  up-to-date  for  two  years  with- 
out charge.  After  that  continuous  map 
service  can  still  be  obtained  for  a  very 
nominal  subscription  fee. 
Twice  each  year  new  maps  will  be  issued 
to  cover  all  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  These  revised 
maps  are  simply  inserted  in  the  Loose  Leaf 
Binder  in  place  of  the  old  maps.  In  this 
way  The  NEW  WORLD  Loose- Leaf 
ATLAS  is  kept  constantly  up-to-date, 
abreast  of  current  developments — political, 
economic,    commercial,    and    industrial. 


pages  of  maps  and  inde.x,  four  hundred  pages  of  timely,  authen- 
tic, comprclicnsivc  knowledge  about  the  world  of  today. 

Keep  Pace  With  the  World 

^'ou  need  this  wonderful  new  kind  of  Atlas  now — to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  i)ig  world  issues — to  understand  international 
affairs — to  read  your  newspaper  intelligently — to  carry  on  con- 
versation witli  well-informed  people.  You  need  it  to  broaden 
____^_^^__^  your  business  outlook — to  follow  the  course 
of  trade  at  home  and  abroad.  Children 
need  it  to  visualize  history  and  the  great 
war — to  learn  about  the  nczu  world  of  to- 
day. .\nd  you  will  need  this  Atlas  in  the 
future  to  keep  you  informed  of  world 
changes  everywhere  which  will  be  recorded 
by  the   Up-to-Date   Map   Service. 

This  Service  (as  explained  above)  you 
will  receive  for  two  years  without  charge. 
Think  what  this  will  mean  to  you !  As 
Mr.  O.  P.  Austin,  Statistician  of  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York,  says,  "Sel- 

dom   a  day  passes  that   I   do  not   use   this 

.^tlas  in  my  office  work,  and  these  particu- 
lar (new)  maps  I  have  found  very  useful,  and  must  have  them 
to  keep  the  copy  which  is  in  my  office  down  to  date.  I  am  a 
great  believer  in  the  'Loose-Leaf  system." 

As  Timely  As  Your  Newspaper 

Here  is  the  Atlas  you  have  been  waiting  for !  You  need  not 
wait  until  additional  settlements  have  been  made  in  the  map, 
for  this  big  New  Kind  of  Atlas  keeps  pace  with  the  world — 
shows  changes  in  the  map  whenever  and  wherever  they  occur. 
It  enables  j'ou  to  interpret  current  events — it  gives  you  a  timely 
grasp  of  the  national  and  international  issues  of  the  day — it 
enables  you  to  talk  intelligently  about  the  present  situation  in 
foreign  lands. 

In  this  rapidly-moving  day  and  age  no  home  sliould  be  without  the 
NEW  WORLD  Loosc-Leaf  ATLA.S — it  is  a  wonderful  help  to  every 
one  who  wants  to  keep  informed  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world — 
to  keep  pace  with  the  world's  changes.  Let  us  tell  you  ALL  about  this 
wonderful,    large-sized   Atlas. 


Mail  Coupon  for  Interesting  Booklet 


space  here  is  far  too  limited  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  what  the  NEW  WORLD  Loose-Leaf  ATLAS 
is  and  all  that  it  contains,  of  the  valuable  special  fea- 
tures it  offers  to  every-one  wishing  to  keep  pace  with 
the  world — in  history,  economics,  business  and  trade, 
and  international  expansion.  But  a  handsome  booklet 
has  been  prepared  which  tells  the  whole  fascinating 
story.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  and  is  full  of  inter- 
esting facts,  and  you  will  find  it  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive  booklets   you    have    ever   seen    or   read. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  of  "Keeping  Pace 
with   the  World"   without  any  cost  or   obligation   on   your 


part.  Simply  send  the  coupon  below,  and  you  will  re- 
ceive the  booklet  by  return  mail.  Let  us  suggest  that 
you  do  this  now,  while  the  matter  is  before  you,  as  you 
do  not  want  to  overlook  the  opportunity  of  learning 
about  this  wonderful  New  Kind  of  Atlas,  and  how 
only  $1  puts  it  into  your  home  and  small  monthly  pay- 
ments quickly  make  it  yours.  Send  no  money.  Just 
mail  coupon  NOW  for  this  valuable  and  interesting 
booklet,    "Keeping    Pace    with    the   World." 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 

Dept.  17TB  Chicago,  Hi. 


A  Few  of  the  Great  Features 

Four  hundred  pages  of  maps  and  text,  size  of  page  13^  by  195/4 
inches.  Maps  of  all  the  nations,  territories  and  islands  of  the  world 
revised  to  date.  Detail  maps  of  important  cities  and  harbors.  Physical 
maps  of  the  world  and  of  continents.  Language  map  of  Europe.  Large- 
scale  map  of  the  Western  Front.  Large-scale  map  of  the  Italian  Front. 
Sixteen  pages  of  Historical  Maps  showing  the  development  of  all  parts 
of  the  world  from  ancient   times,   with  dates  of  wars   and   treaties. 

Exoloration  maps  of  the  North  and  South  Poles.  Two  double-page 
maps  of  the  United  States.  Economic  map  of  U.  S.,  showing  forest 
preserves,  mining  fields,  cattle-raising  districts,  etc.  Key  map  of  U.  S., 
showing  States,  Parcel  Post  Units,  Standard  Time  Zones.  Shipbuilding 
Map  of  U.  S.,  Oil  and  Gas  Map  of  U.  S.  Separate  Indexes  to  all  maps, 
giving  location  of  towns  and  latest  population  figures  for  the  United  States. 


I  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

j  Dept.  17TB         Chicago,  111. 

I  Kindly  send  mc,  without  cost  or 
I  iibligation  on  my  part,  the  new  book- 
I   let,   "Keeping  Pace  with  the  World." 


'   Name    

!  Address  

■  To-ivn State . 
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Don't  Risk  the 
Danger  and  Dis- 
comfort  of  a 
Draughty  House 

Shoveling  in  the  Coal 
Wont  Make  Comfort 


FORCING    the     furnace    is    costly 
and    of    little    benefit    when    icy 
currents    of   air    are    sifting   in, 
and  heat  is  being  forced  out  through 
cracks   around   doors   and   windows. 

The  solution  lies  in  the  installation 
of  the  Chambeflin  Metal  Weather 
Strips.  They  effectively  seal  up 
these  cracks  and  stop  the  draughts 
that  make  your  home  chilly  and  en- 
danger the  health  of  your  family. 
They  enable  you  to  heat  your  house 
evenly  and  comfortably  at  a  con- 
siderable saving  of  fuel.  They  shut 
out  dampness,  germ  laden  dust  and 
dirt — your  home  stays  clean  longer. 
They  even  exclude  noises. 

Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strips 
have  been  the  standard  for  27  years. 
Chamberlin  has  a  permanent  service 
organization  with  branches  in  prin- 
cipal cities  where  weather  strip  ex- 
perts are  stationed  to  give  immediate 
installaticn   and   adjustment   service. 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  know  all 
the  facts  ahoui  this  Chamberlin 
Weather  Strip  service  before  you  in- 
stall Weather  Strips. 

Send  Now  for  Our  Interest- 
ing   Weather    Strip    Booklet 

Chamberlin 

Metal  Weather  Strip 

Company 

604  Dinan  BIdg.      Detroit,  Mich. 

Sales  and  Service  Branches 
In   Principal    Cities 


What  British  Labor  Wants 

(Continued  from  page  259) 


and  this  allowance  has  recently  been 
added  to  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of 
living  due  to  the  vi^ar.  This  Act,  good 
as  it  w^as,  by  no  means  achieved  w^hat 
the  Labor  Party  hoped  for.  Efforts 
were  made  to  get  the  age  reduced  to 
sixty-five  and  to  make  the  income 
limit  higher;  a  great  attempt  was  also 
made  by  Labor  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  obtain  the  removal  of 
a  particularly  uncalled  for  clause  dis- 
qualifying any  person  who  had,  even 
if  only  on  one  occasion,  been  in  receipt 
of  Poor  Law  relief;  this  unhappy 
blemish,  I  am  glad  to  say,  was  removed 
three  years  later.  It  is  a  very  notable 
fact  that  nearly  a  million  veterans  in 
the  Labor  Movement  were  enjoying 
free  pensions  to  the  amount  of  £11,- 
000,000  per  year,  over  nine  in  every  ten 
being  in  receipt  of  the  full  pension  of 
five  shillings  a  week,  before  the  Gov- 
ernment's measure  became  law. 

One  of  the  most  important  move- 
ments towards  the  creation  of  a  better 
state  of  affairs  in  Industrial  England 
was  the  formation  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of 
Distress,  and  as  another  evidence  of 
the  progress  of  the  Labor  Movement, 
it  may  be  remarked  incidentally  that 
Labor  was  very  well  represented  on 
the   Commission. 

Poverty  is  such  a  big  social  evil  and 
the  source  of  so  many  other  big  social 
evils  that  it  is  astounding  it  should 
have  been  so  long  allowed  to  drift  un- 
der a  relief  administration  that  experi- 
ence proved  had  nothing  to  recommend 
it  and  which  utterly  failed  to  solve  the 
problem.  For  over  eighty  years  the 
only  important  change  made  in  the 
organization  of  Poor  Law  Relief  was 
the  absorption  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners, in  1871,  by  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board,  thus  bringing  the  sys- 
tem under  the  responsibility  of  the 
Government.  The  faults  of  this  coun- 
try's Poor  Law  administration  were 
many;  some  of  them  were  disgraceful, 
but  the  biggest  criticism  which  can 
possibly  be  made  against  it  is  that  it 
failed,  miserably,  to  put  an  end  to  pau- 
perism. Twenty  years  ago  there  were 
735,388  paupers  in  England  and 
Wales;  ten  years  ago  their  number 
had   grown  to   916,377. 

In  England  and  Wales  in  1911, 
106,642  deaths  were  registered  as  hav- 
ing taken  place  in  poor  law  institu- 
tions, workhouses,  infirmaries,  schools, 
hospitals  and  asylums,  or  20.11  per 
cent  of  the  total  deaths;  the  propor- 
tion during  the  ten  years  immediately 
preceding  averaged  17.88  per  cent  and 
of  these  55,570  occurred  in  workhouses, 
38,899  in  hospitals,  and  10,636  in  luna- 
tic asylums.  In  London,  in  1911,  four 
persons  in  every  ten  died  in  the  work- 
house, hospital  or  lunatic  asylum. 

The  Commission  to  consider  the  Poor 
Laws  was  appointed  in  1905  and  its  re- 
port, which  did  not  appear  until  four 
years  later,  was  a  stupendous  docu- 
ment. The  Commissioners  were  in 
hearty   agreement   as   to   the    necessity 


of  reform,  but  they  were  divided  as  to 
the  best  means  of  carrying  it  out  and 
therefore  two  reports — the  majority 
and  the  minority — were  presented.  Both 
reports  emphatically  condemned  the 
methods  hitherto  adopted  of  dealing 
with  the  poor,  and  in  particular  they 
condemned  the  system  of  relief  work. 
The  Commission's  investigation  clearly 
showed  the  uselessness  and  folly  of 
treating  unemployment  as  an  unfore- 
seen emergency  instead  of  a  normal 
and  recurring  incident  in  industrial 
life.  Of  the  recommendations  made  in 
the  two  reports,  a  couple  have  since 
been  adopted — the  formation  of  Labor 
Exchanges  and  the  institution  of  in- 
surance   against  unemployment. 

Labor  Bureaus  have  existed  in  this 
country  for  upwards  of  twenty  years 
but  for  the  most  part  their  existence 
was  in  connection  with  the  relief  of 
distress.  The  Unemployed  Workman 
Act  of  1905  gave  the  power  to  estab- 
lish Labor  Exchanges  but  only  one 
body  in  England,  the  Central  (Unem- 
ployed) Body  for  London  made  any 
great  use  of  it.  This  body  established 
a  system  of  Metropolitan  Employment 
Exchanges  and  when  the  Labor  Ex- 
changes Act  came  into  force  it  had  a 
list  of  twenty  offices  and  during  the 
preceding  twelve  months  had  filled 
30,580   vacancies   for   employment. 

The  Unemployed  Workman  Act  ex- 
pressly required  that  wherever  a  Dis- 
tress Committee  was  not  established 
the  Council  of  every  County  and 
County  Borough  should  appoint  a  spe- 
cial Committee  to  investigate  the  con- 
ditions of  the  labor  market  by  means 
of  Labor  Exchanges  and  to  establish 
or  assist  such  Exchanges  within  its  own 
area.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  min- 
ority Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sion, such  a  network  of  Labor  Ex- 
changes, covering  the  whole  kingdom, 
would  have  afforded,  as  the  experience 
of  the  metropolitan  Exchanges  demon- 
strated, valuable  information  both  to 
unemployed  workmen  and  to  local  au- 
thorities dealing  with  the  problem. 
Unfortunately  this  provision  of  the  Act 
was  ignored  by  the  local  Government 
Boards  and  was,  with  the  exception  of 
London  and  three  places  in  Scotland, 
not  put  into  operation. 

Tlie  Labor  Exchanges  Act  was  passed 
in  1909  and  the  Exchanges  were  es- 
tablished by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
first  being  opened  in  1910;  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  were  in  operation 
by  the  end  of  the  following  year.  The 
total  volume  of  work  performed  by  the 
Exchanges  (the  title  of  which  was 
altered  four  years  ago  to  Employment 
Exchanges)  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  year  ended  July  13th, 
1917,  the  total  number  of  registrations 
was  3,511,318  while  the  number  of  va- 
cancies notified  was  2,009,731,  of 
which  1,578,497  were  filled  by  the  Ex- 
changes from  applicants  upon  their 
registers;  of  this  last  number  388,450 
were  found  working  in  districts  other 
than  those  in  which  they  were  living. 


QJiQ  Knack  of 

Talking  Convincingly 


IN  nearly  every  group  of  men  there  is 
one    good    talker.      He    is    always    the 
leader.       Convincing     talkers     are     the 
dominating    leaders    of    every    business. 
Here's  how  you  can  learn  the  principle  of 
convincing  speech  in  one  evening  and  rise 
quickly  ti>  leadership. 

I  wonder  if  you  would  have  felt  as 
elated  as  I  did.  A  man  whose  name  you 
would  know  instantly — a  power  in  the 
financial  world — had  granted  me  an  inter- 
view. I  wanted  him  to  tell  me  the  secret 
of  his  great  success.  Put  yourself  in  my 
place  if  you  can,  and  imagine  yourself 
seated  before  this  multi-millionaire,  chat- 
ting with  him  about  his  boyhood,  his  start 
in  business  and  his  meteoric  rise. 

He  was  the  biggest  man  I  had  yet  inter- 
viewed in  the  hope  of  getting  a  real  "half- 
Nelson"  on  the  illusive  "secret  of  success." 
I  had  half  expected  to  hear  thej  same  old 
story  about  "honesty,  hard  work  and  stick- 
to-itiveness."  So  you  can  imagine  my  sur- 
prise when  he  said  that  his  success  was 
due  primarily  to  one  thing.  To  use  his 
own  words : 

"If  you  should  ask  me  what  advice  I 
would  give  every  young  'man  in  business,  I 
would  say,  'Learn  to  talk  convincingly.' 
All  success  in  business  is  built  upon  get- 
ting others  to  think  and  do  as  you  wish — 
in  getting  the  willing  co-operation  and  loyal 
support  of  other  men.  And  the  only  way 
this  can  be  had  is  through  becoming  a  con- 
vincing  talker. 

"There  is  no  ability  which  will  bring 
success  to  a  man  so  quickly  as  the  ability 
to  talk  convincingly." 
And  the  more  men 
I  see  who  have  made 
their  marks  in  the 
world,  the  more  I 
realize  that  he  was 
right.  They  are  all 
convincing  talkers. 
With  their  mastery 
of  words,  their  ability 
to  talk  convincingly, 
and  with  the  dominat- 
ing influence  of  their 
speech,  they  have  swept 
away  all  barriers  and 
have  attained  success. 
It  is  no  figure  of 
speech,  but  fact,  to 
say  that  the  ^reat  men 
have  talked  themselves 
to  success. 

Many  a  man  who 
deserves  success  is  be- 
ing held  back  because 
he  cannot  express  his 
thoughts  ?nd  ideas  in 
strong,  convincing 
speech.  Many  of  us  de- 
serve a  greater  salary 
than     we     are     getting. 


Can  You  Do  Thu  ? 

Can  you  talk  as 
well  in  public  as 
at    home? 

Can  you  get  fi- 
nancial b  a  c  k'i  n  g 
when*  you    want    it? 

Can  you  win  con- 
fidence, friendship, 
love  through  your 
s.  eech  ? 

Can  you  make 
people  listen  when 
you    talk  ? 

Can  you  hold  your 
hearers  spell  bound? 

Can  you  give  hu- 
morous, extennpora- 
neous    talks  ? 

Can  you  address 
any  size  audien'^e 
from  one  to  thou- 
sands ? 

Can  you  get  up 
and  talk,  any  time, 
any  place  without 
nervousness? 


You  may  have  a  wonderful  ability — a  genius 
for  your  work — which  is  not  being  rewarded 
because  you  can't  put  your  ideas  into  speech 
that  convinces.  Do  not  let  this  handicap  hold 
you  back  another  day  from  the  success  that  is 
rightfully  yours.  When  the  time  comes — and 
opportunity  is  always  at  hand — you  can  be 
ready  to  get  up  and  put  your  thoughts  into 
speech,  the  sheer  force  and  conviction  of  which 
will  mark   you  as  a  leader. 

This  knack  of  talking  convincingly  will  do 
wonders  for  any  man  or  woman.  Most  people 
are  afraid  to  express  their  thoughts  ;  they  know 
the  humiliation  of  talking  to  people  and  ob- 
taining in  answer  a  casual  nod,  or  a  curt 
"yes"  or  "no."  But  when  you  can  ta.li  con- 
vincingly, it's  different.  When  you  talk,  people 
listen   to  you. 

When  you  have  acquired  the  knack  of  talk- 
ing convincingly,  it's  easy  to  get  people  to  do 
anything  you  want  them  to  do.  You  can  get 
special  attention  from  anyone,  from  a  hotel 
clerk  up  to  a  millionaire.  You  can  make  others 
see  your  point  of  view,  think  as  you  do,  and 
carry  out  your  slightest  wish. 

And  again,  it  helps  in  social  life.  Interesting 
and  convincing  talk  is  the  basis  of  social  suc- 
cess. At  social  affairs  you  will  always  find  that 
a  convincing  talker  is  the  canter  of  attraction 
and  that  people  go  out  of  their  way  to  "make 
up"  to  him.  Talk  convincingly  and  no  man — 
no  matter  who  he  is — will  ever  treat  you  with 
cold,  unresponsive  indifference.  Instead,  you 
will  instantly  "get  under  his  skin."  Talk  con- 
vincingly and  any  man — even  a  stranger — will 
treat  you  like  an  old  pal  and  will  literally  "take 
the  shirt  off   his  back"   to   please   you. 

You  can  get  almost  anything  you  want  if 
you  know  how  to  talk  convincingly  enough. 
You've  noticed  that  in  business,  ability  alone 
does  not  always  count.  Many  a  man  of  real 
ability,  who  cannot  express  himself  well,  is  out- 
distanced by  a  man  of  mediocre  ability  who 
knows  how  to  talk  convincingly.  There's  no 
getting  away  from  it,  to  get  ahead — to  get  what 
your  ability  entitles  you  to,  you've  got  to  know 
how  to   talk  convincingly. 

You  have  seen  or  read  about  scores  of  courses 
which  claimed  to  teach  convincing  speaking. 
You  have  often  thought  you  would  like  to  take 
advantage  of  them  and  master  this  knack  of 
powerful  speech.  Possibly  you  have  investi- 
gated a  few  of  them.  But  you  have  always 
found  one  of  two  things.  Either  the  course 
in  question  dealt  almost  entirely  with  oratory — 
for  which  you  have  no  use — or  else  you  discov- 
ered that  the  price  was  entirely  beyond  what 
you  wish  to  pay   for  such  training. 

But  here  at  last  is  a  wonderful  new  method 
of  teaching  the  principles  of  convincing  speech. 
It  is  not  instruction  in  oratory  or  the  use  of 
high-sounding  words.  But  it  shows  you  in  one 
evening  the  principles  of  talking  your  way  to  a 
better  position,  more  salary  and  success.  And 
the  price — not  twenty,  thirty  or  forty  dollars 
—but   FIVE. 

Not  one  cent  in  advance.  You  examine  it 
free  for  five  days.  Then  if  you  want  to  keep 
it,  send  five  dollars.  If  you  do  not  want  it, 
send  it  back  and  you  are  not  out  a  penny.  We 
take  all  the  risk.  Send  no  money.  Merely 
mail  the  coupon  and  the  complete  course  goes 
to  you  at  once. 


This  course  was  written  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Law, 
for  thirty  years  a  lecturer,  and  an  authority  on 
speech.  When  you  receive  Dr.  Law's  course, 
it  will  be  just  the  same  as  if  you  were  in  per- 
sonal contact  with  Dr.  Law,  getting  the  benefit 
of  his   advice  and   instruction. 

In  one  evening  you  will  get  the  secret  of  talk- 
ing convincingly.  You  will  learn  txactly  how 
to  secure  complete  attention  to  whatever  you 
are  saying ;  how  to  make  your  words  forceful 
and  convincing. 

You  will  learn  why  talking  has  always  seemed 
something  to  be  dreaded  whereas  it  is  really 
the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  get  up  and 
talk.  You  will  learn,  at  once,  the  art  of  listen- 
ing, the  value  of  silence,  and  the  power  of  brev- 
ity. You  will  quickly  karn  how  and  when  to 
use  humor  with  telling  effect. 

But  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  thing  about 
the  lessons  are  the  actual  examples  of  what 
things  to  say  and  when  to  say  them  to  meet 
every  condition.  You  will  find  that  there  is  a 
knack  in  making  oral  reports  to  your  superiors  ; 
a  right  and  a  wrong  way  to  present  com- 
plaints, to  give  estimates,  and  to  issue  orders. 

The  course  contains  some  wonderful  pointers 
about  how  to  give  opinions,  how  to  answer 
complaints,  how  to  ask  the  bank  for  a  loan, 
how  to  ask  for  extensions.  Another  thing  that 
will  strike  you  with  force  is  that,  instead  of 
antagonizing  people  when  you  don't  agree  with 
them,  you  will  learn  how  to  bring  them  around 
to  your  way  of  thinking  in  the  most  pleasant 
sort  of  way.  Then,  of  course,  along  with  those 
lessons  there  are  chapters  on  speaking  before 
large  audiences,  how  to  find  material  for  talk- 
ing and  speaking,  how  to  talk  to  friends,  how 
to  talk  to  servants,  and  how  to  talk  to  children. 

This  wonderful  training  will  so  enlarge  your 
vocabulary  that  you  will  be  able  to  collect  the 
exact  words  you  want  and  use  them  with  con- 
fidence at  all  times. 

Many  men  have  risen  to  leadership  through 
the  use  of  Dr.  Law's  wonderful  course,  "Mas- 
tery of  Speech."  It  may  be  your  "open  sesame" 
to  a  big  success.  If  you  do«  not  want  it  you 
cannot  lose  a  cent.  Don't  send  any  money  in 
advance.  Just  mail  the  coupon.  The  whole 
course  goes  to  you  at  once.  Remember  what 
the   multi-millionaire   said  : 

"There  is  no  ability  which  will  bring  success 
to  a  man  so  quickly  as  the  ability  to  talk  con- 
vincingly." 

Strike  out  now  with  a  strong  determination 
for  your  success.     Mail  the  coupon  today. 

Free  Examination  Coupon 

INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 

Publishers   of   the   Independent  Weekly 
Dept.  L,  311    Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 

You  may  send  me  Dr.  Law's  cour.se,  "Mastery 
of  Speech."  I  will  either  remail  the  entire 
course  to  you  within  five  days  after  ils  receipt 
or  send  you  $5.00  in  full  payment  for  the 
course. 

Name    

Address     

City    


.State 
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Some  accountants  know  exactly  what  their  ac- 
counting systems  demand  in  the  way  of  record- 
ing forms,  others  have  only  a  general  idea  of 
the  proper  rulings  for  their  bookkeeping  de- 
partments. In  either  case  a  brief  examination 
of  the  National  "Good  Forms"  pamphlet  will 
quickly  identify  the  proper  items  and  locate 
them  in  the  regular  National  Catalogs. 


By  sending  for  one  of  these  National  "Finding 
Lists"  you  will  greatly  conserve  the  time  of 
yourself  and  your  stationer.  Keep  this  booklet 
in  your  desk  drawer;  select  your  requirements 
at  your  leisure  and  order  by  number  from  your 
local  dealer.  Every  buyer  of  blank  books  and 
loose  leaf  devices  should  have  a  "Good  Forms" 
folder  in  his  possession. 


Send  for  a  free  copy  of  "GOOD  FORMS  FOR  RECORD  MAKING" 
showing  hundreds  of  ready  ruled  and  printed  forms  for  accounting. 

NATIONAL  BLANK  BOOK  CO.         14  Riverside,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


The  number  of  separate  individuals 
for  whom  employment  was  found  vi^as 
1,351,406. 

The  organization  of  the  Exchanges 
provides  a  ready  means  of  bringing  a 
demand  for  labor  from  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  into  touch  immediate- 
ly vi^ith  a  supply  in  any  other  part. 
If  vacancies  canot  be  filled  locally,  par- 
ticulars are  first  sent  to  the  group  of 
neighboring  Exchanges;  if  they  still 
remain  unfilled,  particulars  are  sent  to 
headquarters  and  then  transmitted 
immediately  in  the  form  of  a  confi- 
dential daily  "newspaper"  to  all  Ex- 
changes in  the  country. 

The  difficulty  which  workers  would 
often  experience  in  finding  the  railway 
fare  to  work  at  a  distance  is  overcome 
by  the  issue  of  railway  warrants  to 
the  Exchanges,  subject  to  an  under- 
taking by  the  workman  or  his  prospec- 
tive employer  guaranteeing  the  return 
of  the  advance. 

Boys  and  girls  under  the  age  of 
seventeen  are  dealt  with  in  a  special 
department  and  Juvenile  Employment 
Committees  have  been  set  up  in  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  areas.  Of  the 
vacancies  filled  by  men  the  largest  num- 
bers have  proved  to  be  in  building, 
metals,  engineering  and  ship-building, 
transport  and  general  labor.  For 
women  the  bulk  of  the  vacancies  are 
in  domestic  (outdoor)  service,  the 
preparation  and  sale  of  food  and 
drink,  textiles  and  dress. 

It  is  highly  worthy  of  record  that 
these  Employment  Exchanges  are  na- 
tional, voluntary,  free  and  neutral  as 
between  employers  and  employed. 
Much  should  be  done  in  course  of  time 
by  these  Establishments  in  the  work 
of  abolishing  casual  labor  and  in  the 
guidance,  in  conjunction  with  local 
education  authorities,  of  boys  and  girls 
in  the  choice  of  careers  thus  diverting 
the  stream  of  juvenile  labor  away  from 
overcrowded  industries. 

(To   he   continued) 

Beef  and  Bouquets 

{Continued  from  page  261) 
sanitary,  nobody  who  purchased  meat 
from  a  butcher  shop  could  have  any 
assurance  that  he  was  getting  de- 
cent food  at  a  fair  price.  United  States 
Government  inspection,  to  which  all 
the  packers  doing  an  interstate  busi- 
ness are  now  subject,  stamps  every 
pound  of  their  meat  sold  as  clean,  safe 
and  good. 

A  few  ilustrations  of  by-product  sal- 
vage: Horns  and  hoofs  go  into  buttons, 
combs,  hairpins,  knife  or  cane  or  um- 
brella handles.  Dried  blood  is  used  as 
blood  meal  in  stock  food,  as  a  plaster 
retardcnt  in  stucco,  and  as  fertilizer 
on  account  of  its  high  ammonia  con- 
tent. Hides  are  sold  to  tanners,  hide 
fats  rendered  into  tallow,  hide  trim- 
mings made  into  glue.  Hair  and  tails 
go  to  brushmakers  and  upholsterers. 
Hair  screenings  help  to  make  mortar. 
Bone  marrow  is  extracted  and  melted 
into  an  edible  product.  Thyroid,  pitui- 
tary and  suprarenal  glands  are  saved 
on  orders  of  the  pharmaceutical  trade. 
Lungs   and   heart  valves   are   rendered 
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into  tallow.  Ground  bone  is  used  in  the 
case-hardening  of  steel.  Fluid  blood 
yields  albumen  for  weather-prootins' 
aeroplane  wings. 

The  hearts  and  livers  of  hogs,  when 
not  sold  to  the  trade,  are  used  in 
sausage  or  rendered  into  grease.  The 
skins  are  wanted  by  leather  manufac- 
turers, the  stomach  linings  by  pepsin 
makers,  the  bladders  by  users  of 
sausage  and  lard  containers.  The  gul- 
lets and  pancreas  glands  are  rendered 
for  grease.  The  bristles  are  consigned 
to  hair  and  bristle  factories.  The  edible 
fats  and  trimmings  become  lard.  The 
inedible  pork  scrap  and  fats  go  into 
fertilizer,  lubricant  or  soap. 

In  this  connection  we  begin  to  see 
why  the  packing  house  has  branched 
out  into  many  lines  of  business  that 
may  seem  unrelated,  but  that  aiv,  in 
reality,  offshoots  of  a  parent  industry. 

A  few  examples:  The  Swift  wool- 
house  in  Chicago  is  the  largest  in  the 
world,  handling  about  7,000  skins  daily, 
yielding  ten  tons  of  wool.  The  Swift 
glue  factory  has  a  capacity  of  8.000,- 
000  pounds  a  year,  and  serves  the 
manufacturers  of  furniture,  sand- 
paper, matches  and  dozens  of  other 
articles  of  commerce;  the  final  content 
of  dry  bones  is  18  per  cent  glue,  and 
the  amount  can  be  imagined  when  we 
consider  how  much  live  stock  every 
year  Swift  turns  into  dressed  meat: 
1,250,000  calves,  2,500.000  cattle,  4,000,- 
000  sheep,  9,500,000  hogs.  This  great 
sea  of  glue  formerly  dribbled  away. 
Now  it  has  become  a  national  asset, 
because  the  packers  went  into  the  glue 
business.  Hides  of  cattle  have,  of 
course,  always  been  saved,  but  there  is 
a  conservation  of  many  million  dollars 
a  year  from  the  scientific  methods  of 
treating  hides  that  the  packers  origi- 
nated, and  that  saved  perhaps  $2  on 
each  hide. 

About  forty-five  pounds  of  "butter 
fats"  derived  from  each  beef  animal 
go  to  make  Swift  butterine,  which  costs 
about  a  half  less  than  butter,  and  is 
declared  by  chemical  experts  to  be  as 
wholesome    and    nutritious    as    butter. 

A  surprising  fact  is  noted  by  the 
visitor.  President  Swift  is  a  lover  of 
animals.  He  hates  to  have  them  killed. 
But  when  the  Government  wires  today 
for  a  million  pounds  of  dressed  beef 
tomorrow  for  the  American  army 
fighting  in  the  great  war,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment wired  Swift,  what  are  you 
going  to  do?  Fill  the  order,  as  Swift 
did.  The  process  of  dispatching  the 
animals  takes  but  a  few  seconds,  and 
is  rendered  as  nearly  painless  as  pos- 
sible. A  man  who  goes  thru  even  a 
minor  hospital  operation  suffers  more 
than  the  animal  does  prior  to  becom- 
ing food  for  man.  The  pens  for  the 
cattle  are  paved,  so  they  can  be  kept 
clean.  The  animals  are  treated  hu- 
manely, fed  and  watered  carefully, 
with  a  feeding  trough  and  stream  of 
running  water  in  each  pen.  The  sani- 
tary conditions  are  superior  to  those  of 
the  average  farm. 

Cattle  are  examined  frequently  by 
Government  inspectors,  from  the  first 
unloading  until  the  last  particle  of 
dressed   meat   is    ready   for    shipment. 
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letter  to 
George  Hogarth 
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E  have  shown  you  some  interesting  ^'historical  man- 
scripts"  this  year.  We  have  invariably  found  these 
manuscripts  preserved  in  vaults,  to  protect  the  ink  from  light. 
It  is  son?.etimes  difficult  to  obtain  permission  to  photograph 
them,  for  each  additional  exposure  again  dims  the  already 
faded  writing. 

Are  your  ^'manuscripts" — your  contracts,  agreements, 
deeds  and  records — carefully  preserved.''  If  they  were  writ- 
ten with  Carter's  Writing  Fluid  you  need  have  no  apprehen- 
sion. Carter's  never  fades.  It  is  permanent.  With  its  clear, 
rich  blue,  the  use  of  Carter's  is  a  pleasure  in  the  present,  a 
protection  for  the  future. 

THE  CARTER'S  INK.  COMPANY 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  MontreaL 

CARTER  INK   PRODUCTS 
Writing  Fluid,  Fountain   Pen  Inks,  l(fd  Ink   [Carmine],  Real- 
black  Ink,  Ink  Eraser,  Cico  Prste,  Photolibrary  Paste,  Cement, 
Glue  Pencils,  Great  Stickist  Mucilage,  Copying  Inks,  IJrawing 
Inks,  Indelible    Inks,   Stamping   Inks, 
Velvet   Showcard  Coli)rs,    White   and 
Gold  lnks,Violet,Green 
and  Blue  lnks,Typewri. 
ter  Ribbons,  Carbon  Pa- 
pers,   Numbering     Ma- 
chine Inks. 
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^ur  signature  represents  you 
Write  it  with  CARTER'S 
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A  Righteous 
Ruler 

The  Christ 
of  Prophecy 

Give  the  King  fhy  judgments, 

O  God, 
And  thy  righteousness  unto  the 

king's   son. 
HE  will  judge  thy  people  with 

righteousness. 
And  thy  poor  zvith  justice. 
The  mountains  shall  bring  peace 

to  the  people. 
And  the  hills,  in  righteousness. 
HE  will  judge  the  poor  of  the 

people, 
HE   will   sazr   the   children    of 

the  needy. 
And    ivill    break    in    pieces    the 

oppressor. 
HE   will  come   down   like  rain 

upon  the  mown  grass. 
As     showers     that     water     the 

earth 

And    men    shall    be    blessed    in 

him ; 
All     nations     shall     call     him 

blessed." 

— Psalm  72. 


The  Christ  of  Calvary  Holds 
in  His  Pierced  Hand  the 
Solution  of  Every  Perplex- 
ing Problem  in  Our  Na- 
tional Life. 

Let  Us  Give  Christ,  the 
Wonderful  Counsellor,  the 
Chief  Place  in  Our  National 
Life  and  Claim  This 
Blessedness. 

We  invite  co-operation  from 
Christians  of  every  name  in  an 
effort  to  enthrone  the  Prince  of 
Peace  in  every  heart  and  in  every 
nation  the  world  around. 

OUR  LITERATURE  IS  FREE 

THE 
WITNESS  COMMITTEE 

119  Federal  St.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


There  are  forty-eight  inspectors,  each  a 
graduate  veterinary  surgeon.  The 
hands,  clothing  and  surroundings  of 
employees  are  inspected  also;  hands 
must  be  washed  at  stated  intervals, 
clothes  changed  -when  badly  soiled, 
knives,  cleavers,  saws  and  other  tools 
cleaned  and  disinfected  in  boiling  wa- 
ter, with  a  bath  when  required  in  a 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  A 
staff  of  highly  trained  chemists  and 
bacteriologists  keeps  analyzing,  test- 
ing, sampling  all  ingredients  and 
products. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  work 
of  Swift  &  Company  is  the  free  distri- 
bution of  educational  service  literature, 
to  help  a  thrifty  housewife  choose  and 
use  meats  in  a  manner  to  conserve  the 
family  health  and  purse.  A  sample 
economy  lesson:  the  price  of  beef  re- 
mains high  partly  because  Americans 
order  steaks  and  chops  as  a  regular 
habit,  neglecting  and  scorning  the  cuts 
of  meat  that  are  just  as  good  even  if 
they  do  not  sound  so  aristocratic.  Now 
loins  and  ribs,  that  supply  the  steaks 
and  chops,  form  only  26  per  cent  of 
the  total  meat  content  of  the  animal. 
The  other  74  per  cent,  including  the 
"round,"  the  "chuck"  and  the  "plate," 
would  give  as  much  nutriment  if  prop- 
erly cooked,  and  would  cost  very  much 
less. 

The  Swift  educational  advertising 
campaign  is  a  decided  improvement  on 
the  ordinary  "publicity"  arguments 
and  appeals.  The  real  function  of  ad- 
vertising is  not  to  advocate  but  to  edu- 
cate. The  Swift  newspaper  advertise- 
ments do  not  waste  eloquence  on  the 
superiority  of  Swift  products  or  the 
bargains  in  Swift  prices,  but  merely 
state  facts  and  figures  about  the  eco- 
nomical, serviceable,  fair,  clean,  gener- 
ous conduct  of  the  business. 

A  delightful  spirit  of  geniality  and 
democracy  animates  the  organization. 
There  are  few  private  ofiices — every- 
body plays  an  open  game  and  is  will- 
ing to  be  seen  doing  it.  The  president 
himself  transacts  a  lot  of  business  at 
a  plain  desk  out  in  the  general  office. 
The  whole  Swift  family — six  sons  and 
three  grandsons  of  the  founder  of  the 
company — started  at  the  bottom  and 
worked  up;  a  refreshing  sight,  in 
these  days  of  pampered  youth,  was 
that  of  L.  F.  Swift,  Jr.,  in  the  rough 
work  togs  of  the  apprentice,  going 
thru  the  toil  and  training  of  a  common 
day  laborer.  A  gentleman  isn't  looking 
for  a  gentleman's  job — he  makes  it  out 
of  any  job  that  comes  along.  The  sec- 
retary, treasurer,  office  manager,  all 
the  vice-presidents,  rose  by  sheer  merit 
from  the  ranks  of  the  workers,  aver- 
aging twenty-five  years  each  of  loyal 
service.  Note  this,  however.  A  depart- 
ment requiring  a  specially  trained  man 
for  director  is  not  put  under  an  old 
employee  thus  promoted  to  fill  a 
crucial  need.  The  whole  country  is 
searched  and  the  best  authority  to  be 
found  is  engaged  in  advisory  or  super- 
visory capacity. 

In  the  office  building,  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  75  degrees  can  be 
maintained  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
building    and    the    year,    when    outside 


temperature  goes  to  95  or  more.  And 
the  windows  need  never  be  opened, 
winter  or  summer — the  inside  air  is 
fresher  than  the  outside!  Germs, 
draughts  and  dust,  dead  air,  smoke,  un- 
pleasant    odors,     all     are     eliminated. 

The  highest  grade  foods  that  Swift 
makes  are  served  in  the  eating  place, 
where  prices  are  lowest.  The  chef  was 
formerly  chef  at  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous and  expensive  Chicago  hotels. 
The  menu  card  offered  us  presented  a 
choice  of  seventy-five  articles  of  food. 
A  distinctive  mode  of  checking  items 
on  the  bill  of  fare  enables  fleshy  folk 
to  "eat  and  grow  thin";  while,  con- 
versely, a  milk-drinking  party  held  be- 
tween meals  is  a  boon  for  thin  girls 
who  need  to  put  on  weight. 

Passing  to  the  main  office  room,  the 
visitor  notes  first  the  absence  of  noise. 
Dozens  of  typewriters  and  scores  of 
human  voices  would  naturally  produce 
a  nerve-racking  babel  of  sound.  Won- 
dering at  the  comparative  stillness,  we 
were  told  how  a  special  padding  devised 
for  the  ceiling  stops  reverberation, 
promotes  concentration,  relieves  nerve- 
strain,  prevents  nerve  disorders,  aids 
cheerfulness,  increases  production.  In 
the  assembly  room  a  sounding  board 
for  the  speaker's  desk,  where  instruc- 
tions and  notices  are  given,  counter- 
acts the  silencing  device. 

A  variety  of  unusual  activities 
makes  the  welfare  work  most  interest- 
ing. A  new  kind  of  corporation  library 
furnishes  reading  matter  for  employees 
and  provides  research  facilities  need- 
ed in  the  development  of  the  business. 
An  organization  of  employees  helps  de- 
serving families  in  times  of  trouble.  A 
continuation  school  under  the  direction 
of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education 
gives  office  and  messenger  boys  instruc- 
tion each  day,  on  company  time.  A 
summer  camp  is  conducted  for  women 
employees. 

Tellers  of  three  banks  come  to  the 
office  on  Saturday  for  deposits  of  em- 
ployees, thus  reminding  the  workers  to 
save  part  of  their  salary  as  they  get 
it,  and  providing  a  quick  and  easy 
way.  Many  doctors,  with  a  staff  of 
nurses,  not  only  treat  cases  of  illness 
or  accident,  but  also  visit  the  homes 
of  employees  and  furnish  health  advice 
free. 

The  men  have  a  spacious  club  room 
in  the  general  office  for  noon-time  rec- 
reation or  speeches  on  timely  topics. 
Among  the  organizations  of  and  for 
employees  are  a  baseball  club,  tennis 
club,  golf  club,  bowling  club,  mili- 
tary club,  male  chorus,  social  club, 
French  club,  Spanish  club,  checker  and 
chess  club,  dramatic  club. 

But  the  impulse  that  keeps  organi- 
zation alive  is  the  personal  touch.  The 
last  thing  we  noticed  on  leaving  the 
main  building  was  a  great  bouquet  of 
choice  flowers  in  the  office  near  the 
room  of  President  Swift.  He  had  sent 
them  from  his  own  conservatory,  that 
his  employees  and  associates  might 
enjoy  their  fragrance  and  beauty.  A 
man  who  shares  flowers  with  the  people 
who  work  for  him  is  a  new  kind  of  em- 
ployer. 
Chicago 
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handle  problems  specifically  assigrned 
to  us  by  Conjrress  by  statute  or  reso- 
lution or  more  or  less  informally  by 
the  various  comniittees  and  individual 
members.  The  second  general  class  of 
work  we  do  is  to  assist  heads  of  de- 
partments and  bureaus  in  developing: 
better  methods  and  procedures  for 
doing:  their  work. 

To  summarize  the  work  the  Bureau 
has  done  at  the  request  of  Conjrress 
would  require  many  magazine  papes. 
The  Bureau's  report  on  the  work  of  the 
sub-treasuries,  which  resulted  in  lep:- 
islation  abolishing:  them  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  is  an  example. 
This  recommendation  alone  resulted  in 
a  saving:  of  nearly  a  half  a  million 
dollars  a  year  in  administrative  ex- 
penses and  according:  to  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Leffinerwell  in 
a  saving-  of  about  $2,000,000  a  year  in 
interest  on  the  public  debt. 

The  work  done  at  the  request  of 
heads  of  departments  and  bureaus  is 
fully  as  important  as  that  done  at  the 
request  of  Con,s:ress.  The  Bureau  has 
worked  in  six  departments  and  six  in- 
dependent establishments  and  up  to 
this  time  has  submitted  about  seventy 
separate  reports.  The  reports  cover 
office  methods,  filing'  and  indexing, 
labor  saving:  devices,  cash  accounting, 
pay  systems,  auditing  methods,  dupli- 
cation of  activities,  organization,  sta- 
tistical, actuarial,  employment  meth- 
ods, efficiency  ratinp:s  and  work  re- 
ports. 

While  concentrating  upon  specific 
problems  in  the  offices  it  has  been  di- 
rected or  invited  to  enter,  the  Bureau 
of  Efficiency  has  been  working  steadily 
at  the  larger  problem  of  improving  the 
administration  of  the  Government  as 
a  whole. 

The  personnel  troubles  of  the  de- 
partments are  generally  due  to  two 
conditions  peculiar  to  Government 
employment.  In  the  first  place,  the  im- 
portant administrative  positions  are 
filled  ordinarily  by  persons  making  no 
claim  to  administrative  ability,  per- 
sons selected  primarily  on  grounds  of 
political  expediency;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  the  salaries  of  the  technical  and 
supervisory  officials  and  employees  are 
wofully  inadequate.  The  second  of 
these  conditions,  fortunately,  is  by  far 
the  most  important  as  a  factor  con- 
tributing: to  inefficiency.  I  say  fortu- 
nately, because  it  is  possible  to  correct 
that  condition,  whereas,  so  long  as  we 
maintain  a  party  form  of  government, 
politics  will  continue  to  dictate  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  major  executive  of- 
ficials of  the  Government.  However,  if 
we  could  pay  large  enough  salaries  to 
secure  for  the  really  important  places 
in  the  public  service  (the  technical, 
scientific  and  supervisory  positions) 
the  most  competent  people — people 
who  would  be  satisfied  in  the  public 
service  and  ambitious  for  the  good  of 
the   service — political   appointments   to 


A  CHALLENGE 

The  present  situation  in  Paris  is  a  real  challenge  to 
the  American  people.  Big  business  is  sending  over 
thousands  of  employees  to  assist  in  the  rebuilding  of 
France,  and  in  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris  is  a  great  body 
of  American  students  pursuing  special  courses  at  the 
University  and  at  the  art  and  music  studios. 

The  need  of  meeting  places  for  social  and  religious 
purposes  was  never  greater,  but  the  provision  is  very 
inadequate. 

The  American  Church  in  Paris 

is  making  a  tremendous  effort  to  meet  these  conditions 
and  is  challenging  the  people  of  America  to  stand  back 
of  its  enlarged  program. 

An  adequate  Building  and  Endowment  Fund  must 
be  raised  immediately  here  in  America,  and  this  appeal 
to  our  Christian  people  is  made  that  these  young  business 
men  and  students  shall  come  under  the  most  wholesome 
influences  while  in  Paris.  When  they  later  return  to 
America,  they  must  come 

Strong  in  Mind,  Body  and  Spirit 

fitted  to  be  constructive  leaders  in  the  finer  life  of  our 
Nation. 

Two  million  dollars  will  be  needed  for  new  sites  and 
buildings  and  the  carrying  on  of  a  broad  and  compre- 
hensive social  and  religious  program.  Generous  contri- 
butions and  assurances  already  indicate  that  $500,000  will 
be  given  by  the  various  denominational  boards  of  A  merica, 
$500,000  will  be  raised  for  Endowment  by  500  churches. 
Many  very  generous  contributions  to  the  above  have 
already  been  received.  This  one  million  dollars  is  pay- 
able over  a  period  of  three  years,  but  $1,000,000  must 
immediately  be  pledged  by  individuals  to  provide  for  present 
urgent  needs. 

This  Is  Where  You  Can  Help 

We  need  large  gifts  but  we  also  need  small  gifts. 
Complete  information  of  the  whole  program  gladly 
furnished  on  request.  Send  just  as  generous  a  check  as 
you  can  to  the  Co-Pastor,  Rev.  Stanley  Ross  Fisher, 
14  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

Make  checks  payable  to  SAMUEL   W.    THURBER, 

Treasurer 

The  Enlarged  Program  of  the  American  Church  in 
Paris  has  the  endorsement  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  America  and  the  support  of  the  leiding 
ministers  and  laymen  of  the  various  denominations. 
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Fall  Fiction  and  Miscellaneous  Books 
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POOR  MAN'S  ROCK 


ByBERTRAND  W.  SINCLAIR,  author  of  " North  of  Fif ty-Three" 

In  this  splendid  story  of  the  salmon  canning  industry  of  the  great  Northwest, 
Sinclair  tells  how  Jack  MacRae  planned  the  avenging  of  his  father's  losses,  heart- 
break and  death,  how  his  singleness  of  purpose  was  threatened  by  his  love,  and  how 
he  reacted  to  the  struggle  in  a  series  of  courage-*tirring  episodes  that  will  remain 
long  in  the  reader's  memory.  $1.90  net 

THE  DEVIL^S  PAW 

By  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM,  author  of  "  The  Great  Impertonation" 

Readers  of  "The  Great  Impersonation"  (which  broke  all  previous  (_)ppenheim  sales 
records),  will  enjoy  this  startling  new  disclosure  of  German  intrigue  from  the 
fertile  pen  of  "The  Prince  of  Story  Tellers."  $1.90  net 

BLACK  BARTLEMY^S  TREASURE 

By  JEFFER  Y  FARNOL,  author  of  "  The  Broad  Highway" 

Jeffery  Farnol  has  never  made  a  wider  appeal  than  in  this  vigorous  romance  of  the 
Spanish  Main  in  the  days  of  the  ijirates.  $2.15  net 


THE  BLUE  ROOM 


"Into  the  Blue  Room  thou  shall  not  look" 

By  COSMO  HAMILTON,  author  of  "Scandal" 

While  "The  Blue  Room"  is  a  powerful  plea  for  the  single  standard  of  morality, 
and  on  that  account  is  sure  to  be  widely  discussed,  it  is  above  all  else  a  story  with 
interesting  characters  and  an  unusual  plot,  and  is  sure  to  be  in  demand  for  its 
charm  as  a  story  alone.  $1.00  net 

A  WORLD  TO  MEND 


By  MARGARET  SHERWOOD,  author  of"  The  Worn  Doorstep'' 

An  informal  record  of  the  experiences  and  reflections  of  a  symbolic  "cobbler,"  a 
man  who  begins  a  new  life  of  active  relationship  with  humanity,  in  an  endeavor 
to  discover  a  finer  citizenship  for  himself  and  for  others.  $2.00  net 

TRAILS  TO  TWO  MOONS!  By  robert  welles  ritchie 

This  dramatic  Western  story,  based  on  the  efforts  of  the  cattle-barons  of  Wyoming 
to  oust  the  sheep  herders,  depicts  all  the  characteristics  of  the  West  of  the  period 
without  any  .sensational  overdrawing  of  its  lawlessness.  .$1.7.5  net 

THE  NERVOUS  HOUSEWIFE 

By  ABRAHAM  MYERSON.  M.D. 

This  book  analyzes  the  sources  of  the  housewife's 
difficulties  and  traces  their  eltVct  in  her  aches  and 
pains.  It  aims  to  discover  the  housewife  to  her- 
self, to  give  her  husband  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy, and  to  teach  the  physician  and  society  how 
to  help  her.  $2.25   tict 

REUGION  AND  HEALTH 

By  JAMES  J.   WALSH.  M.D. 

In  this  new  book  Dr.  Wal-.h  brings  out  the  intimate 
relationship  between  religion  and  health.  He  shows 
that  the  practice  of  prayer  and  of  sacrifice  and  the 
observance  of  mortiflcation  and  fasting  and  absti- 
nence as  well  as  of  the  holidays  prescribed  by  relig- 
ion have  proved  of  great  value  for  health.       ?2.2.3  net 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  MILITARY  HISTORY  OF  THE 
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LONDON  DAYS 


By  ARTHUR  WARREN 


Mr.  Warren,  an  American  who  for  many  years  was 
the  loiidon  correspondent  of  The  Boston  Herald, 
WTites  personal  reminiscences  of  such  men  as  Rob- 
ert Browning.  John  Stuart  Blackie,  Tennyson,  Glad- 
stone, George  Meredith.  Whistler,  and  many  others. 
The  book  is  eminently  readable  as  well  as  full  of 
valuable  information.  $2.50  net 


A  LIFE  OF  ARTHUR  JAMES  BALFOUR 

ByE.  T.  RAYMOND 

A  keen  and  penetrating  biography  of  England's 
foremost  statesmen,  by  the  author  of  "I'ncensored 
Celebrities  "  All  the  prominent  personalities  of  the 
day  pass  across  the  pages  of  this  book,  so  that  it  is 
likely  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  readable 
and  illuminating  biographies  of  the  year.     $3.00  net 


ATORLDWAR,  1914-1918 

By  Capt.  T.  G.  FROTHINCHAM.  U.S.R. 

A  narrative  synopsis  which  gives  a  reliable  account 
of  the  strategy  and  grand  tactics  of  the  World 
War.  $2.75  net 
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of  special  help  to  teachers  of  Oral  Composi- 
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the  few  places  at  the  top  would  not  be 
criticized.  In  fact,  they  are  desirable 
in  order  to  avoid  the  possible  develop- 
ment of  a  hard  and  fast,  tho  of  course 
highly  efficient  bureaucracy  not  re- 
sponsive to  the   people's  will. 

If  you  went  today  into  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, or  any  other  Government 
agency  doing  important  technical  or 
scientific  work,  they  would  tell  you 
that  their  chief  difficulty  is  to  retain 
competent  employees  in  the  supervisory 
and  technical  positions.  The  turnover 
in  these  positions  is  abnormally  high. 
Every  day  men  leave  to  accept  private 
employment  at  materially  increased 
salaries,  so  that  the  departments  are 
continuously  going  thru  a  process  of 
selecting  and  training  executives  and 
technical  employees — only  to  lose  them 
as  they  become  really  valuable.  The 
solution  for  this  problem  is  a  readjust- 
ment of  salaries. 

The  second  factor  contributing  to 
the  present  ineffectiveness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  business  establishment  is 
found  in  the  improper  organization  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  effective  service.  The  Interior 
Department,  for  example,  has  juris- 
diction over  a  great  number  of  bu- 
reaus of  a  miscellaneous  character 
that  have  nothing  to  do  Avith  each 
other  or  with  the  functions  for  the 
performance  of  which  the  Department 
was  originally  created.  Many  agencies 
have  been  located  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  great  fiscal  department 
of  the  Government,  which  are  purely 
non-fiscal  in  character,  such  as  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  Public  Health  Service, 
the  Supervising  Architect's  Office  and 
the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  civil  public 
works  of  the  Government  are  executed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  War  De- 
partment, altho  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  is  located  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Reclamation  Ser- 
vice in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of 
the  gi-eat  executive  departments,  there 
are  some  forty  odd  boards,  commis- 
sions, offices  and  bureaus,  which,  prac- 
tically speaking,  do  their  work  with- 
out any  supervision  whatsoever.  These 
are  merely  examples  of  a  condition 
that  would  require  volumes  to  describe 
fully,  but  it  is  generally  known  that 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment is,  at  the  present  time,  illogically 
and  uneconomically  organized  in  many 
important  particulars. 

This  is  a  condition  the  departments 
themselves  are  practically  without 
power  to  remedy.  The  present  detaik 
of  organization  have  been  prescribed 
by  Congress  and  Congress  only  can 
take  action  to  effect  a  proper  align- 
ment of  the  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  a  proper  distribution  of 
work  among  those  agencies.  On  this 
matter  Congress  is,  I  believe,  ready  te 
act.  The  Bureau  of  Efficiency  has  been 
asked  to  aid  in  the  collection  of  the 
information  upon  which  intelligent  ac- 
tion can  be  taken.  We  are  at  this  time 
engaged  in  making  a  complete  analysis 
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of  the  activities  of  each  grovernmental 
agency  and  we  shall  submit  in  Decem- 
ber a  plan  for  the  refjroupinjr  of  ser- 
vices accordinir  to  the  nature  of  the 
work  they  perform. 

Our  theory  is  that  all  services  opei*- 
atinpr  in  the  same  field  should  by  law 
be  placed  under  one  o:eneral  executive 
direction  and  that,  conversely,  the  field 
of  action  of  each  executive  department 
should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  restricted 
to  a  sinjrle  class  of  closely  related  ac- 
tivities. As  an  illustration  of  the  ap- 
plication of  this  theory,  it  seems  likely 
that  all  the  great  public  works  estab- 
lishments of  the  Government,  includ- 
ing river  and  harbor  work,  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  public 
buildings  and  grounds  and  of  public 
roads,  the  reclamation  service  and  the 
development  of  inland  waterways  and 
water  power  should  be  brought  to- 
gether in  a  new  Department  of  Public 
Works.  The  educational  and  health  ac- 
tivities now  scattered  among  many  es- 
tablishments of  the  Government  should 
also  be  brought  together  in  a  single  de- 
partment. Recommendations  of  this 
general  character  will  be  made  to  Con- 
gress, supported  by  the  information 
necessary  to  enable  Congress  to  come 
to  proper  conclusions  in  reorganizing 
the  executive  branch  for  more  effective 
work. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  even  with  an  ideal  personnel  and 
a  perfect  organization,  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  high  degree  of  economy  and  ef- 
ficiency that  characterizes  private 
business  can  ever  be  attained  in  the 
Government  offices.  This  is  so  because 
economies  made  by  Government  of- 
ficials are  not  transformed  into  divi- 
dends for  themselves  as  they  are  in 
private  business,  and  therefore  there 
is  naturally  not  the  same  personal  in- 
centive to  extraordinary  and  self-sac 
rificing  effort. 

Will  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Ef- 
ficiency reduce  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion? The  reader  is  entitled  to  ask  this 
question,  and  my  answer  to  him  would 
be  "Yes."  But,  frankly,  I  must  add. 
the  reduction  will  be  so  small  as  to  be 
imperceptible  in  the  tax  bill  of  the  in- 
dividual. I  will  explain  why. 

The  total  amount  appropriated  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  1921  (exclusive  of 
the  Postal  Service,  which  is  almost 
self-supporting  and  exclusive  of  de- 
ficiencies on  acount  of  the  fiscal  year 
1920)  was  $4,175,820,089.  Of  this 
amount  $2,8-38,118,400,  or  about  68  per 
cent,  was  for  the  payment  of  obliga- 
tions incurred  on  account  of  past  wars, 
chiefly  the  war  with  Germany,  such 
as  compensation  for  death,  disability, 
vocational  training,  hospital  treatment, 
return  of  I'emains  from  France,  pen- 
sions, interest  on  the  public  debt,  sink- 
ing fund  and  Federal  operation  of  rail- 
roads. Possibly  one  per  cent  of  this 
$2,8.38,118,400  will  be  used  for  salaries 
and  other  administrative  expenses. 
Here  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  little 
saving  can  be  made.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  no  improvements  in  methods 
which  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  or  any 
similar  agency  could  devise  would  re- 
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duce  the  other  99  per  cent  of  this 
amount  by  one  penny,  for  these  obliga- 
tions will  be  regarded  as  debts  of 
honor  and  must,  of  course,  be  paid. 

Congress  has  added  to  these  obliga- 
tions of  the  past  new  ones  for  the  fu- 
ture, also  war  accounts.  The  appro- 
priations for  national  defense  for  the 
present  fiscal  year  were  $855,956,962 — 
a  sum  equal  to  the  entire  expenses  of 
the  Government  in  1916  outside  of  the 
Postal  Service. 

Add  together  these  two  expendi- 
tures, $2,838,118,400  for  payments  on 
past  wars  and  $855,956,963  for  main- 
tenance of  the  present  military  and 
naval  establishments  and  you  will  find 
that  the  sum  of  them,  $3,694,075,363, 
represents  over  88  per  cent  of  the 
money  appropriated  for  the  conduct 
of  the  public  business  during  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year,  exclusive  of  the  1920 
deficiencies  and  the  postal  service.  This 
means  that  less  than  12  per  cent 
($481,744,726)  of  that  total  of  more 
than  four  billions  is  to  be  spent  on  the 
works  of  peace — on  paying  for  the  de- 
velopment of  commerce,  agriculture, 
science,  research,  education,  public 
health  and  public  works,  salaries  of 
the  men  and  women  in  the  Government 
departments  and  of  the  Federal  courts 
and  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  Con- 
gress. 

What  proportion  of  this  $481,744,726 
is  to  be  spent  for  salaries  and  other 
administrative  expenses  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  should  say  not  more  than  one- 
half,  which  would  be  about  6  per  cent 
of  the  total  expenditures,  outside  of 
the  Postal  Service  and  the  deficiencies. 
The  reader  will  readily  see  that  if 
economies  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Ef- 
ficiency affect  only  6  per  cent  of  our 
total  bills,  the  savings  that  can  be 
made  for  the  individual  taxpayers  will 
not  be  very  noticeable. 

I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  eliminating  all  waste  in 
the  Government's  civil  establishments. 
I  would  do  away  with  every  scrap  of 
duplication,  every  shadow  of  overlap- 
ping. I  would  reorganize  the  depart- 
mental service  in  accordance  with  the 
best  business  practices.  I  would  have 
the  people  get  full  returns  for  every 
penny  expended  in  running  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  what  I  should  like  to 
have  the  reader  understand  and  under- 
stand clearly  is  that,  whittle  away  as 
we  may,  we  can  only  reduce  the  total 
public  expenditures  by  perhaps  a  frac- 
tion of  one  per  cent. 

More  than  88  per  cent  of  the  money 
spent  by  the  Government  during  the 
next  year  will  be  on  account  of  past 
and  future  wars.  So  long  as  we  wish 
to  maintain  a  military  establishment 
of  300,000  officers  and  men,  so  long  £3 
we  feel  the  necessity  of  building  and 
maintaining  a  navy  of  the  first  rank, 
high  taxes  are   inevitable. 

The  merits  of  the  military  and  naval 
programs  I  am  not  discussing.  All  I 
wish  to  say  is  that  if  we  want  to  make 
big  reductions  in  appropriations,  about 
the  only  place  that  it  can  be  done  is 
in  the  appropriations  for  our  military 
and  naval  establishments. 
Washington,  D.   C. 
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iMyself  and  Me 

(Contittiicd  front  patje  -57') 
destructive  of  the  vital  spark  that 
makes  a  man  a  man,  than  sympathy. 
Moreover,  I  don't  want  to  give  anyone 
the  impression  that  begging  is  easy. 
We  are  too  liberal  in  this  country. 
There  ought  to  be  a  sting  with  every 
fifty  cents  obtained  as  that  man  ob- 
tained it.  He  is  so  sorry  for  himself  now 
that  he  would  not  feel  the  sting  unless 
I  gave  it  to  him.  I  gave  it  to  him  for 
his  own  good.  It  is  worth  more  to  him 
than  the  fifty  cents.  The  resentment  I 
have  stirred  in  that  fellow  may  make 
him  resolve  that  he  doesn't  want  any 
more  food,  purchased  with  money  ob- 
tained as  he  obtained  that  fifty  cents." 

But  I  started  to  let  you  into  the 
vaudeville  show  in  which  I  am  the  chief 
performer. 

In  the  copy  books  and  in  the  old  fairy 
stories  there  are  many  references  to 
wishes.  There  are  admonitions  against 
wishes,  and  then  there  are  captivating 
stories  about  fairies  who  grant  us  our 
wishes.  I  have  about  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  all  of  us  get  our  wishes.  In 
fact,  I  am  beginning  to  exercise  a 
rather  severe  censorship  over  my 
wishes  because  it  is  dawning  upon  me 
that  I  get  every  confounded  one  of  them. 
I  am  beginning  to  feel  some  alarm  about 
my  wishes.  They  come  true  with  terrific 
certainty.  I  would  advise  every  human 
to  be  good  and  soundly  sure  that  the 
thing  he  wishes  for  will  be  good  for 
him,  because  he  can  pretty  certainly 
depend  upon  the  fact  that  he  is  going 
to  get  it,  if  he  really  wishes  for  it.  Of 
course,  there  are  a  lot  of  things  we 
say  we  wish  for,  but  we  I'eally  don't. 
For  instance,  I  used  to  tell  myself  that 
I  wished  for  a  phonograph  with  all  of 
the  best  records  there  are  and  I  used 
to  wish  for  more  life  insurance,  but  I 
smoked  enough  cigars  to  pay  for  the 
phonograph  and  the  records  and  the 
insurance.  I  knew  it  and  I  went  on 
smoking  the  cigars.  After  a  while  I 
had  a  good  long  talk  with  myself  on 
the  subject  of  whether  I  loved  music 
or  tobacco  best,  and  I  decided  that  as 
between  the  two,  I  really  loved  the 
tobacco  best.  We  delude  ourselves 
quite  a  lot  about  the  sources  of  our 
joys.  I  work  year  in  and  year  out  for 
things  that  I  think  I  ought  to  be  want- 
ing. I  dream  of  accomplishments  that 
are  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  great 
joy,  but  there  is  the  other  Me,  the 
Olympian,  who  knows  all  the  time  what 
things  mean  happiness.  Here  is  the  ver- 
dict of  the  Olympian:  My  chief  est  joys 
in  life  are  a  cold  bath  in  the  morning, 
splashing  and  singing  in  the  bath  tub 
and  then  walking  in  briskly  to  break- 
fast very  hungry.  And  then  smoking 
a  cigar.  The  cigar  is  so  good  that  my 
mouth  waters  when  I  bite  the  end  off 
it.  No  matter  what  I  do  or  what  I 
achieve  or  where  Destiny  leads  me,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  I  shall  continue 
to  find  my  chiefest  joy  in  roaring  out 
the  Toreador  song  while  I  pile  soap 
suds  on  top  of  my  head,  knowing  that 
breakfast  and  that  savory  cigar  are 
only  half  an  hour  distant. 

Neiv  York 
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Tours  and  Cruises 


South  America 

A  Cruise— Tour 

January  29th 

70  days— $2200  up 


West  Indies 
Cruises 

2i  days  under 
Tropical  skies 
$450  up 


Tours 

To  the  Orient 


California  and 
Florida  Tours 


Including  the  best  there  is  to  see  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  celebrated  trip  over  the  Andes. 
Down    the    west    coast    on    the    luxurious    Pacific 

Line  steamer,  "Ebro" up  the  East  coast  via  the 

Lamport  &  Holt  Line.  Seventy  days  of  pleasure 
on  land  and  sea.  An  extended  program  of  sight- 
seeing in  all  the  principal  cities  of  South 
America. 

January  15th.  S.  S.  ■'Ulua";  February  19th.  S.  S. 
"Toloa,"  of  the  Great  White  Fleet.  These  new 
steamers,  built  for  cruising  in  the  tropics,  offer 
the  comforts  of  an  ocean  liner.  Visiting  Havana, 
Santiago,  Port  Antonio,  Kingston,  Cristobal, 
Panama  Canal,  Port  Limon,  San  Jose  and 
Havana. 

Honolulu,  Japan,  Manchuria,  North  and  South 
China  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Sailing  from 
Vancouver  January  13;  from  San  Francisco  Jan- 
uary 24,  February  5  and  20,  March  16,  April  2 
and  30,  May  28  and  June  25;  from  Seattle 
March  I  I.  Small  parties  under  personal  escort. 
Write  for  details. 

Conducted  tours  leaving  each  week  from  the 
middle  of  January  throughout  the  winter  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Florida.  Stopover  privilege  enabling 
individuals  to  return  independently  or  with  a 
later  tour.      Write  for  details. 


American  Express  Company 


65  Broad  way 


New  York 


INTERNATIONAL  BANKING. SHIPPING. TRAVEL  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE 


EUROPE    1921 

Parties    enrolling    now.       Moderate    prices.       Most 
interesting  routes.      Great  success    1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^'  \o'!toT^^lsf.''''' 


indiutsf 

^ORTH  CAROLINA 

Guests  have  returned  year 
after  year — not  alone  for 
ideal  sport,  but  for  the  con- 
stant revival  of  happy  mem- 
ories, the  renpwal  of  old 
friendships.  This  .season 
makes  an  even  quarter-cen- 
tury for  Pinehurst. 

CAROLINA  HOTEL  a 

special  Rates  up  to  February 
Holly  Inn  and  Berkshire 
open  early  in  .January. 
Championship  events  in 
every  field  of  sport  the  sea- 
son thru. 

Golf  (4ia-hole  Donald  Rots 
C our  sea).  Tennis,  Trap 
Shooting,  Rifle  Range, 
Horseback  Riding,  Racing, 
Driving,  Motoring,  Air- 
planing. 

Mild    sunshine    and    pine-scented 

air  add  zest  to  sport. 

For  information,  address: 

General  Office:   Pinehurst,  N.   C. 


LEONARD    TUFTS 
282  Congress   Street,  Boston 


The  Ideal  Winter  Resort 

PRINCESS  HOTEL 

BERMUDA 

HOWE    &    TWOROGER,    Managers, 
Directly  on   the  Harbor.  Accommodates  400. 

Open    Dec.    6    to    May    1.      Readied    by    steamers 
of    Furness    Bertnuda    Line,    Whitehall    St.,    N.    Y. 

NEW  AUTOMATIC  ADDER,  $3.50 

Makes  adding  easy.  It's  accurate,  quick, 
durable  and  easily  operated.  Capacity  8 
Columns.  Saves  time,  brain  work  and 
errors,  65,000  pleased  owners.  Fully 
Juaranteed.  Price  $3.50.  Delivered.  With 
METALOI'ERATING  HANDS.  S5.  i:elivered. 
Agents  wanted.     Immediate  sliipment  iii.ade. 

J.  B.  Bassett  &  Co..  Dept.  143,  1458  Hollywood  he.,  Ibicago,  III. 

WHAT  THINK  YE  OF  CHRIST? 

by    Rev.    E.    E.    HALE,    D.    D.,    and 

other   Unitarian    literature   sent   FREE 

Address  P.  0.  M.,  Arlington  St.  Charcb,         Boston,  Mass. 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'    Appliance,     the 

modem  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads. 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
Brooks  Appliance  Co..  490-HSUt«  St,  Marshal).  MicL 
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DIVIDENDS 


UNITED    FRUIT    COMPANY 

DIVIDEND  NO.  86 

A  dividend  of  four  dollars  per  share  on  the 
capital  stock  of  this  company  has  been  de- 
clared payable  on  Jan.  15,  1921,  to  stockholders 
of  record  at  the  close  of  business  Dec.   20,    1920. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that,  owing 
to  the  special  meeting  of  stockholders  to  be 
held  on  Dec.  8,  1920,  the  transfer  books  of  the 
company  will  be  closed  from  the  close  of  busi- 
ness  Nov.   17,   1920,   until   Dec.   9,    1920. 

JOHN  W.   DAMON,  Treasurer. 

THE   AMERICAN   COTTON   OIL   CO. 

The  Board  of  Uirrctors  of  Tlie  American  Cot- 
ton Oil  Company  on  November  4,  1920,  declared 
a  semi-annual  dividend  of  three  per  cent,  upon 
the  preferred  stock  of  the  company,  payable  De- 
cember 1,  1920,  at  nie  Liberty  National  Bank, 
120  Broadway,  New  York  City,  to  holders  of  rec- 
ord at  the  close  of  business,  Thursday,  November 
11,   1920. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  payment  of  this  dividend 
and  tlie  holding  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Stock- 
holders the  Stock  Transfer  Books  of  both  Pre- 
ferred and  Common  Stock  -will  close  at  3  p.  m. 
on  November  11,  1920,  and  re-open  at  10  a.  m., 
December  3,    1920. 

RANDOLPH    CATLIN,    Secretary. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Thirty- Year  Five  Per  Cent.  Collateral 
Trust  Gold  Bonds,  due  December  1,  1946 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  December  1,  1920,  at  the  office  or 
agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Bos- 
ton, will  be  paid  in  New  York  at  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company,  16  Wall  Street. 
G.    D.    MILNE,   Treasurer. 

Higher  Interest  Rates 

Owing  to  a  general  advance  in  interest 
rates,  we  shall  for  a  short  time  at  least, 
be  able  to  get  Seven  Per  Cent  for  our 
customers  on  First  Mortgage  Loans. 
We  suggest  that  you  take  advantage  of 
this  and  arrange  to  take  some  of  these 
loans  at  the  higherrate.  Good  loans  are 
offering.  Write  for  Loan  List  Ko.  7 1 0 

Perkins  &  Co..  Lawrence,  Kansas 

TRAVEL  IN    EUROPE 

Superb  routes  ART,   LITERATTTRE 

Splendid  leaders  HISTORY,    FRENCH 

Satisfactory  prices  SPANISH,  ITALIAN 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
65-E  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


^  Real  Cowhide  Leather  Boston  Bag 

Ideal    for   Parcels,  Books,   Papers,  etc. 
Used  by  shoppers,  students,  mechanics, 
nurses,  business  or  professional  men. 
HANDSOME,  USEFUL,  DURABLE 

3Qg      Sizes  15x10x6.     Colors,   brown  or  black. 
'  This  wonderful  value  will  be  sent  by  in- 

C.O.D.  Bured  parcel  post  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 
Pay  only  $3.9.5  when  bag  arrives. 
Send  no  money  If  not  satisfied,  money  back  on  request. 
WHITNEY,  THOMPSON  &  CO.,  Box  3498  Boston,  Mass. 


Higher  Education 


HOME 


courses  in  English,  Spanish, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  Business  and  in 

35  other  subjects  are  given  by  cor- 
respondence.    Begin  any  time 


,   ®1|0  HmnpraitQ  of  OIi|tragn    , 

|29th  Year    ^ Pi  vision    6,    Chicago.  III.  | 


BOOK 
ON 


BANKING 

Tells  of  the  preat  opportunities  in  this  attractive 

ptofession,  and  how  you  can  learn  by  mail  in  spare 

time.      Send   for  copy   at  once.      No  oblig:ations. 

EDGAR  G.  ALCORN,  Pres., 

American  School  of  Banking,    48  McLene  BIdg;,  Columbus,  O. 

CAI  F^lVfFM*  I^arn  $3,500  to  $10,000  a 
SML.IL.^iVAILi'V.  y^jjy        ^,^^y    ^j.     Traveling. 

Experience  unnecessary.  Quickly  qualify  throngli 
our  amazing  System.  Free  Employment  Service 
to  Members.  Send  for  Salesmansliip  book,  list  of 
lines  and  full  particulars.  Nat.  Salesmen's  Tr. 
Ass'n,   Dept.   160S.     Chicago,   III. 


J.S.TaxLawsOp8n$10,OOOJobs 

'Corporations  and  individuals  overtaxed  themselves  mil-^ 
lions  of  dollars  last  year  because  of  ignorance  of  the  new 
lawB.  Our  BtudentB  diacoverad  a  ^.i.OOO, 000  over  payment  by 
one  corporation.  As  a  result  a  tremendous opportunify  is  offered 
to  men  who  will  spend  a  few  houre  in  study.  Salaries  of  $6,000 
a  year  are  ordinary.  Consulting  specialists  have  earned  as  hish 
as  $1,000  a  week.  You  can  qualify— in  your  own  home  during 
epare  time. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Book^.^^.'i'p'poi-tS^it'^lc'k'iri'ni! 
U.S.TaxLawInstituteDggt^i3^7"g''.'°c"H?^:&o  j 


How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


English,  Literature  and 
Composition 

I.  Beef    and    Bouquets. 

1.  "The  moment  I  learned  that  he  wore  a 
carnation  to  his  office  in  the  stockyards,  I 
humbly  apologized  inside — he  was  not  only 
human,  he  was  gentle,  kind,  artistic,  ideal- 
istic, as  a  flower  lover  is."  Find  this 
passage  in  its  context,  and  discuss  it.  If 
there  are  people  in  the  class  who  disagree 
with  you,  in  discussion,  write  a  persuasive 
essay  on   your  side  of  the  question. 

2.  Give  as  many  reasons  as  you  can  think  of 
why  a  man  in  the  packing  business  is  not 
necessarily  brutal  and  cruel.  Are  there 
other  businesses  that  you  think  of  in  this 
connection  ? 

II.  Your  Watchdog  In  Washington. 

1.  Mr.  Brown's  six  principles,  in  the  second 
column  of  his  article,  are  part  of  the  policy 
of  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  in  Washington. 
Consider  them  in  that  connection ;  and 
then  decide  if  they  have  more  general  bear- 
ing. If  you  think  they  have,  write  out  a 
parallel  set  of  principles  for  the  relations 
of   teacher   and   students   in    your   classroom. 

III.  What    British    Labor   Wants. 

1.  Mr.  Thomas*  description  of  the  English 
Poor  Laws  and  the  condition  of  the  Eng- 
lish poor  is  an  old  story.  You  will  find  it 
occurring  at  intervals  in  English  litera- 
ture from  the  present  day  back  as  far  as 
you  are  willing  to  go.  Of  course  Dickens  is 
the  stock  example ;  see  how  many  times  he 
handles  the  subject.  Then  see  how  many 
other  books  on  the  subject,  or  involving  it, 
you    can    find   that    are   by   other   authors. 

2.  Choose  the  novel  that  you  think  will  repay 
you  best  for  your  study,  read  it  carefully, 
and  write  anything  relevant  that  is  in- 
spired by  it.  Before  you  write,  place  your 
novel  in  its  period  and  do  enough  extra 
reading  about  contemporary  industrial  con- 
ditions to  give  your  book  a  background  of 
fact.  Look  up  Alton  Lo'cke,  by  Charles 
Kingsley,  if  you  have  not  already  read  it. 

IV.  What  Did   It? 

1.  Perhaps  you  don't  believe  that  fickleness 
"did  it"  to  all  of  the  men  Mr.  Giddings 
mentions  in  his  third  paragraph.  But  very 
likely  you  think  that  was  the  case  with  one 
of  them  at  least,  and  probably  with  more 
than  one.  Pick  out  one  man,  get  up  your 
facts  about  him,  and  write  sympathetically 
his   case  against  the   American   people. 

V.  California's    Anti-Japanese    Laws. 

1.  Mr.  Gulick's  third  paragraph  contains  the 
statement  of  three  aspects  of  the  recent 
anti-Japanese  amendment.  Choose  one  pro- 
vision, conceding  the  other  two,  and  de- 
bate it.  In  your  argument,  consider  any  or 
all  of  the  three  proposed  courses  of  action 
which  Mr.  Gulick  presents  later  in  his  ar- 
ticle. 

VI.  Myself  and   Me. 

1.  What  is  the  point  of  the  title?  Keeping  it 
in  mind,  read  the  article  to  see  how  well 
Mr.  Crowell  has  lived  up  to  his  title's  sug- 
gestion. 

2.  If  you  like  Mr.  Crowell's  essay,  it  is 
probably  because  you  know  for  yourself  the 
experience  of  two  minds,  two  selves,  at 
one  time.  If  this  is  true  of  you,  confess 
just  how  it  is  true,  not  sparing  yourself, 
in  an  intimate  essay,  or  in  rhyme,  or  in 
any    form   you    like. 

VII.  The   Mayflower. 

1.  Explain  the  line, — "The  seedling  glory  of 
our  English  May."  What  similar  references 
can  you  find  in  the  poem  ?  What  is  the 
allusion   to    "that   tall    fleet   of   plate-ships"? 

2.  Discuss  the  poem  critically.  What  sort  of 
poetic  effect  is  aimed  for,  and  what 
achieved,  as  far  as  metric  form,  rime,  dic- 
tion are  concerned?  Read  more  poetry  by 
Alfred  Noyes,  and  discuss  in  writing  the 
ways  in  which  this  poem  is  characteristic 
and  the  ways   in  which   it   is  not. 

3.  Leaving  out  the  question  of  poetic  merit, 
do  you  think  the  idea  of  the  poem  is  in- 
teresting, original  ?  If  you  do  not,  do  you 
think    the    treatment    makes    it    so  ? 

4.  Think  over  the  general  question  just  im- 
plied :  on  what  does  the  individuality  and 
distinction  of  a  piece  of  writing  depend — 
on  the  general  subject  matter,  the  main 
idea, — or  on  the  treatment?  In  the  connec- 
tion, think  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  Words- 
worth's poetry,  any  other  great  literature 
that  comes  into  your  head.  And  be  sure, 
first  of  all,  that  you  know  what  you  mean 
by  "treatment,"  or  any  other  word  that 
you   decide   to  substitute. 


History,  Civics  and 
Economics 


4. 


.  Efficient  Administration — Your  Watch- 
dog in  Washington.   Beef  and  Bouquets. 

1.  In  Mr.  Brown's  article  he  states  that  the 
Bureau  of  Efficiency  is  "putting  into  prac- 
tice in  Washington  the  business  methods 
that  have  made  the  commercial  institutions 
of  America  preeminent  and  successful." 
From  Mr.  Purinton's  article  what  would 
you  conclude  were  the  points  at  which  a 
successful  private  business  is  more  efficient 
than    the    national    Government? 

2.  "Every  day  men  leave  to  accept  private 
employment  at  materially  increased  sal- 
aries." Why  is  private  business  able  to  of- 
fer higher  returns  to  an  able  adminis- 
trator than  the  Federal  Government?  Can 
you  suggest  any  remedy  or  offset  for  this 
disadvantage   to   the   public    services  ? 

3.  What  argument  does  Mr.  Brown  make  for 
the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Public 
Works  ?  Would  it  require  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  establish  a  new  cabinet  po- 
sition ?  Would  it  require  Congressional  leg- 
islation ? 

"More  than  88  per  cent  of  the  money 
spent  by  the  Government  during  the.  next 
year  will  be  on  account  of  past  and  future 
wars."  Does  this  fact  start  any  train  of 
thought  in  your  mind  as  to  the  League  of 
Nations  ? 

5.  Summarize  the  labor  policy  in  the  Swift 
meat  packing  plants  as  discussed  in  Mr. 
Purinton's    article. 

6.  What  economies  mentioned  by  Mr.  Purinton 
are  due  to  the  great  size  of  the  packing  es- 
tablishments and  the  concentration  of  the 
industry  in  their  hands  ?  How  do  the  pack- 
ers make  their  large  profits  on  so  small  a 
percentage  of  profit  on  each  sale?  To  what 
extent  are  the  private  profits  of  the  pack- 
ing industry   the  cause   of   high   prices  ? 

7.  After  reading  both  articles  prepare  a  brief 
either  for  the  affirmative  or  the  negative 
on  the  question :  Resolved,  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  own  the  meat  packing 
plants. 

M.  British  Labor — What  British  Labor 
Wants. 

1.  What  constructive  social  legislation  has 
England  adopted  since  the  organization  of 
the  Labor  party  ?  What  similar  laws  exist 
in   the  United   States  or   in   your   state? 

2.  If  a  Labor  party  had  been  organized  in 
the  United  States  do  you  think  that  the 
United  States  would  have  adopted  all  the 
labor  laws  mentioned  by  Mr.  Thomas,  or 
are  there  other  factors  than  the  absence  of 
a  special  Labor  party  which  tend  to  make 
legislation  less  radical  in  this  country  than 
in    England  ? 

III.  Turkish  Affairs — The  Crushing  of  Ar- 
menia. When  Turk  and  Tartar  Join. 
The  Partition  of  Turkey. 
Indicate  on  a  map  as  well  as  you  can  the 
division  of  Turkey  into  spheres  of  influence 
and  locate  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
Week  items. 

Why  do  you  suppose  the  Bolsheviki  are 
hostile  to  the  Armenians  ?  What  parts  of 
Armenia  used  to  be  Russian  ? 
If  the  United  States  had  taken  a  mandate 
in  Armenia  with  what  other  nations  would 
we  come  in  contact  ?  Show  the  relation  of 
Armenia  to  Soviet  Russia ;  the  independent 
Caucasus  states,  such  as  Georgia ;  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  "spheres  of  influence"  ; 
what  is  left  of  independent  Turkey.  Which 
neighbors  would  probably  have  proved  most 
troublesome  ? 

The  Election— What  Did  It?  A  Social- 
ist's View  of  the  Landslide.  Embers  of 
Election.  Sunning  Himself  in  Texas. 
What    Bryan   Thinks. 

What  is  your  own  opinion  of  "what  did 
it"  ?  Write  an  editorial  on  the  subject 
giving  your  own  ideas  as  frankly  and  fully 
as  possible. 

How  do  Mr.  Gompers  and  Mr.  Spargo  dif- 
fer in  their  view  of  the  policy  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  trying  to 
deliver  the  labor  vote  to  individual  Con- 
gressmen friendly  to  labor? 
What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Bryan's  plan 
for  bringing  the  Harding  administration 
into    office   at   once? 

Oriental  Immigration — California's  Anti- 
Japanese    Laws. 

Why  does  Japanese  labor  desire  to  emi- 
grate to  America?  What  are  the  reasons 
why  California  is  unwilling  to  receive  Jap- 
anese  immigrants? 

What    relation    has    the    new    land    law    to 
the    problem    of    Japanese    immigration  ? 
What   method    in   your   opinion    could    be   de- 
vised for  restricting   Oriental  immigration? 


1. 


3. 


IV. 


1. 


1. 


IhellnbeDenbent 


Pebbles 


He — Let's  kiss  ami  make  up. 
She — If  you're  careful   I  won't   have  to. 
— Gargoyle. 

Bob — You  look  sweet  enoush  to  eat. 
Gert — I   do   eat.    Where   shall    we   go? — 
Orange  Peel. 

Jim — Tom  I  Lend  me  a  dollar  and  I'll 
be  eternally  indebted  to  you. 

Tom — That's  what  I'm  afraid  of. — Yale 
Record. 

Judge— Where  were  your  sui)i)t>rters  in 
this  crime? 

Prisoner — I  had  them  on.  Judge. — Stan- 
ford Chaparral. 

Neighbor — How  is  your  garden  getting 
on,  professor? 

Professor — Horticulturally  it's  very 
poor:  biologically  it's  a  dream. — London 
Mail. 

Wif«> — How  nice  it  would  be  if  all  things 
in  this  world  would  work  in  harmony  ! 

Hub — Wouldn't  it,  tho?  For  instance,  if 
coal  would  go  up  and  down  with  the  ther- 
mometer I — Boston    Transcript. 

She  is  the  greatest  stickler  for  politeness. 
Why,  she  won't  even  have  a  compass  in 
the  house. 

Why  not? 

Because  it  points. — Tar  Baby. 

Teacher — Now.  Tom,  hold  your  head  up 
and  your  shoulders  back — you'd  like  to 
have  a  fine  carriage  when  you're  a  man. 
wouldn't  you? 

Tom  (doubtfully)— Well,  I'd  rather 
have  an  aeroplane.^ — Sydney  Bulletin. 

"How   does  your   husband   regard   you," 

asked   Mrs.   A ,    "as   a  necessity   or   a 

luxury?" 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  B ,  "it  all  depends, 

my  dear.  When  I  am  asking  for  a  new 
dress,  I  am  a  luxury.  When  I'm  cooking 
his  dinner,  I'm  a  necessity." — Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 

"The  palmist  has  just  told  me  that  my 
wife  would  be  married  twice  and  that  her 
second  husband  would  be  a  very  rich  and 
handsome  man." 

"W^ell,  that's  nothing  to  worry  about !" 
chaffed  the  other  man.  "After  all,  what 
happens  after  you're  dead  won't  matter, 
will  it?" 

"That's  not  the  point,"  sobbed  Hadkins, 
as  he  wiped  away  a  tear.  "It's  hurt  me  to 
my  heart  to  think  that  Maria  must  have 
been  married  before  and  never  said  a  word 
about  it  to  me," — Xew  York  Globe. 

Mrs  Killifer  desired  that  the  picture  be 
hung  to  the  right  of  the  door ;  Mr.  Killifer 
wanted  it  hung  to  the  left.  For  once  the 
husband  proved  to  be  the  more  insistent 
of  the  two,  and  Henry,  the  colored  man, 
was  summoned  to  hang  the  picture  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Killifer's  order. 

Henry  drove  in  a  nail  on  the  left.  This 
done,  he  also  drove  one  in  the  wall  on  the 
right. 

"Why  are  you  driving  that  second  nail?" 
asked  Mr.  Killifer. 

"Why,  boss,  dat's  to  save  me  de  trouble 
of  bringin'  de  ladder  tomorrow  when  you 
come  round  to  de  missus's  way  of  think- 
in',"  said  Henry. — Harper's. 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

Skxatou  Harding — I  am  a  nut  about 
l<'ranco. 

Mary  Pickford  Fairbanks — I  am  not 
going  to  write  a  book. 

"Bugs"  Baer — The  United  States  is 
dryer  than  an   undertaker's  eye. 

Kev.  R.  C.  Gillie — Our  hymns  are  Vic- 
torian  and  our   prayers  Elizabethan. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Astor — Whatever  the 
"tyranny  of  clothes"  may  be,  I  do  not  know 
it. 

James  .1.  Cokrett — No  other  man  than 
Dempsey  could  have  dethroned  Jess  Wil- 
lard. 

James  W.  Gerard — Our  attitude  toward 
Germany  should  be  one  of  charity,  not 
revenge. 

ISHBEL  M.  Rotii — The  New  York  busi- 
ness man  picks  his  stenographer  chiefly  for 
her  appearance. 

Rev.  John  Roach  Stratton — The 
anathemas  of  High  Heaven  are  rightfully 
launched  against  divorce. 

Rev.  Percy  Bearmer — The  clergy  and 
church  officers  should  take  the  lead  in 
organizing    Sunday   games. 

Ed.  Howe — After  a  woman  has  looked 
at  a  man  three  or  four  times  she  notices 
something  that  should  be  changed. 

Arthur  Robinson — The  football  game 
between  Yale  and  Princeton  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  speculation  in  Wall  Street 
yesterday. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Synott — I  have  seen  the  sor- 
rowing men  and  women  after  a  funeral 
gorging  themselves  as  tho  they  were  eating 
their  Christmas  dinner. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester — I  do 
not  know  whose  future  is  darker,  the  coun- 
try which  would  come  into  the  League  of 
Nations  and  cannot  or  the  country  which 
can  come  in  and  won't. 

Rev.  Father  J.  H.  MacMahon — The 
Puritan  doctrine  of  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  is  the  logical  preparation 
for  Bolshevism.  Our  effort  today  is  to  undo 
the  effect  of  the  Puritan  idea  which  has 
permeated  the  country. 

Opening  Nights 

2'he  Mandarin.  A  paranoiac  play  im- 
ported from  Vienna  by  Herman  Bernstein. 
Ingenious  but  baffling.  (Princess  Theater.) 

Thy  Name  Is  Woman.  Overlook  title  and 
occasional  lurid  moments,  and  you  have 
a  play  of  pcal  power.  Mary  Nash  and  Jos6 
Ruben  do  some  fine  acting  as  a  beautiful 
Spanish  girl  and  a  dark  and  wily  Spanish 
Don.    (The  Playhouse  Theater.) 

Heartbreak  House,  by  Bernard  Shaw. 
When  this  play  was  published  by  Bren- 
tano's  last  year  readers  enjoyed  its  wit 
but  concluded  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  stage.  But  the  Theater  Guild  that  gave 
such  remarkable  productions  of  "Jane 
Clegg"  and  "John  Ferguson"  has  over- 
come the  difficulties  and  proved  that  the 
new  Shaw  play  contains  real  people  as 
well  as  sharp  satire.  (Garrick  Theater.) 
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New  Names 

in  the 
Hall  of  Fame 


PATRICK    HENRY,    1736-1799 

Generations  of  declaim- 
ing schoolboys  will 
take  care  of  the  ora- 
tor's memory.  But  the 
champion  of  the  Ameri- 
can ideal  of  free  speech 
and  thought  deserves 
his  niche  in  her  Hall  of 
Fame 


"The  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Ameri- 
cans," at  New  York  University,  has  as 
its  purpose  the  commemoration  of  dis- 
tinguished Americans  from  the  begin- 
ning of  our  history  until  now.  There 
are  new  elections  every  five  years,  by 
an  electoral  body  of  about  a  hundred 
prominent  men  and  women.  Sixty- 
three  of  the  150  tablets  in  the  colon- 
nade have  been  inscribed  and  dedicated 


MARK  TWAIN.  1835-1910 
The  ten  years  since  his  death  make  him 
just  eligible  for  this  year's  election. 
He  has  his  place  by  many  rights — as  a 
great  humorist,  a  student  and  critic  of 
life,  a  large  and  humane  personality. 
His  stories  of  the  Mississippi  will  be 
looked  back  upon  as  possibly  the  most 
important  single  contribution  to  our 
American  folk  literature,  though  we 
are  too  young  a  nation  now  to  think 
of  ourselves  as  owning  such  a  literature 


JAMES    B.    EADS. 
1820-1887 

A  pioneer  en- 
gineer. His  great- 
est work  was  deep- 
ening the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi, 
and  installing  a 
system  of  jetties  so 
arranged  that  the 
current  could 
scour  its  own 
channel,  carrying 
eand  out  into  deep 
water 


AUGUSTUS 
ST.   GAUDENS, 

1848-1907 

The  foremost 
American  sculp- 
tor. Of  the 
statues  by 
which  people 
know  him  best 
this  rare  thing 
is  true  —  that 
they  are  at  once 
public  monu- 
ments  and 
works    of    art 


ROGER  WILLIAMS,  1604-1684 
The  true  Pilgrim  para- 
dox— a  stern,  dogmatic 
apostle  of  liberty  of  con- 
science. When  Massachu- 
setts could  stand  no  more 
of  him,  he  founded 
Rhode  Island,  "a  shelter 
for  persons  distressed  of 
conscience" 


ALICE  FREEMAN  PALMER,  1855-1903 
The  only  woman  elected  in  1920,  and 
one  of  the  six  women  elected  since  the 
beginning.  Mrs.  Palmer  was  best  known 
as  president  of  Wellesley  College,  a 
position  she  took  in  1880,  the  year  after 
she  came  to  Wellesley  as  a  teacher  of 
history.  Her  husband  was  George  Her- 
bert Palmer,  of  Harvard,  thru  whom 
she  came  into  connection  with  the 
Women's  Educational  Association  of 
Boston. 


WILLIAM    MORTON. 
1819-1868 

A  dentist-surgeon 
who  discovered 
the  anesthetic 

properties  of  ether, 
using  it  first  under 
the  picturesque 
name  of  "letheon." 
He  advanced  the 
science  of  dentis- 
try in  other  ways, 
by  the  discovery, 
for  instance,  of  a 
new  solder  for  at- 
taching  teeth 
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Is  This  Good  Business? 

A  Message  from  the  United  States  Government  to  the  American  People 

By  Edwin  F.  Sweet 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Vice  -  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Electric  Railways  Commission 


Perhaps  there  is  a  poster  similar  to  the  one  below  in 
the  street  cars  of  your  own  town : 

Bituminous  coal  cost  the  company  S3.25  per  ton  in  1916. 

As  a  result  of  eleven  consecutive  increases  the  price  is  now 
$8.43  per  ton,  an  increase  of  1S9  per  cent. 

This  company  and  its  subsidiaries  burn  220,000  tons  of  coal 
annually. 

The  yearly  coal  bill  has  increased  from  $371,683  to  $1,850,000. 

These  interesting  facts  are  presented  for  the  information  of 
our  patrons. 

It  means  that  the  company  wants  you,  the  public,  to 
listen  to  reason  and  probably,  itself,  is  ready  to  listen 
to  reason  from  you.  If  you  live  in  New  York,  Buffalo, 
Denver,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  Des  Moines,  Spokane, 
the  company,  or  one  of  them,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  re- 
ceiver because  either  it,  or  you,  the  public,  has  refused 
to  be  reasonable  in  the  past. 

•  The  electric  transportation  industry  has  had  hard 
sledding  during  the  last  five  years.  In  1919  its  condi- 
tion became  so  serious  as  to  constitute  a  national 
problem,  and  the  Federal  Government  was  called  upon 
to  assist  in  finding  a  solution.  Sixty-two  companies  were 
being  operated  under  receiverships,  many  others  were 
on  the  verge  of  insolvency.  Hundreds  of  miles  of  track- 
age had  been  abandoned.  The  industry  as  a  whole  was 
virtually  bankrupt. 

The  shrinkage  in  value  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
electric  railway  securities,  largely  held  by  banks  and 
insurance  companies  and 
in  trust  funds  for  persons 
of  small  means,  brought 
widespread  distress  and 
threatened  seriously  to  em- 
barrass the  nation's  finan- 
cial operations.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  industry's 
buying  power,  ranking 
third  in  magnitude,  seemed 
to  place  a  serious  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  orderly  read- 
justment, unsettling  other 
industries  dependent  upon 
it  and  threatening  unem- 
ployment for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men. 

The  Federal  Electric 
Railways  Commission,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  in 
the  emergency  to  investi- 
gate the  condition  of  street 
car   companies   throughout 


Leaves 
By  Rose  Henderson 

Pale  lilac  mist  curls  soft  about  the  hills, 

The  trees  are  altar  fires  of  red  and  gold. 

A  ivarm  wind  stirs  the  fretted  sun-flower  frills 

And  gentian  blooms  grown  old. 

The  air  is  sweet  with  clover  aftermath, 

The  flocking  blackbirds  call. 

But  down  the  crimson-lighted  forest  path 

The  dead  leaves  fall. 

My  hearthside  blooms  with  yellow  candle  light, 
Love  bends  above  my  hand  with  eager  lips; 
Friends  laugh  and  music  thrills  across  the  night, 
And  beauty's  magic-bringing  finger-tips 
Caress  my  brow.  Yet,  withered  and  grown  brown, 
The  years  drip  down. 


the  land  and  recommend  remedies,  spent  much  time  in 
searching  out  the  causes  of  their  troubles.  The  causes 
were  numerous.  Most  of  them  could  be  traced  back, 
however,  to  the  fact  that  the  street  railways  were 
started,  not  as  public  utilities  devoted  to  the  public 
service,  but  as  private  enterprizes  for  private  profit. 

They  were  overcapitalized.  Unearned  dividends  had 
been  paid  at  the  expense  of  ordinary  maintenance.  Per- 
nicious manipulation  had  resulted  in  over-building  into 
unprofitable  territory  for  the  promotion  of  suburban 
real  estate  speculations. 

In  the  early  days  the  promoters  sought  long  term 
franchises  providing  for  five  cent  fares.  When  they 
got  them  they  congratulated  themselves,  believing  such 
a  rate  of  fare  would  be  permanently  profitable.  These 
highly-prized  franchises  came  later  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  the  traction  companies  present 
troubles. 

It  was  as  reasonable  for  the  companies  to  set  up  the 
nickel  as  the  standard  'fare  all  over  the  nation  as  it 
would  be  for  a  manufacturer  to  make  shoes  all  of  one 
size.  In  some  cities  the  lines  could  be  operated  at  a 
profit  in  normal  times  for  less  than  a  nickel,  but  in 
others,  with  high  grades  and  scattered  populations,  the 
expense  of  operation  would  be  nearly  twice  as  great. 

"We  were  all  living  in  a  fool's  paradise  in  the  street 
railway  business,"  one  executive  told  the  commission, 

"when  we  suddenly  woke 
up — when  the  war  woke  us 
up — to  find  that  no  busi- 
ness which  cannot  increase 
its  revenues  under  any 
conditions  can  live  or  is 
sound." 

It  was  natural,  since  the 
companies  had  fought  the 
effort  of  communities  in 
normal  times  to  lower  the 
contract  fare,  that  these 
same  communities  should 
vigorously  oppose  the 
movement  of  the  com- 
panies for  higher  fares, 
even  when  it  could  be 
demonstrated  that  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  everything  the 
companies  had  to  buy 
would  make  continued  ser- 
vice impossible  if  they 
[Continued  on  page  311 
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''The   light  here  kindled  hath 

shone  to  our  whole  nation'' — 

William  Bradford 

Our  Pilgrim  Legacy 

By  Frederick  Houk  Law 

Head  of  the  English  Department  of  Stuyvesant 
High  School,  New  York  City 

IT  may  be  that  a  widow's  hat  had  something  to  do 
with  turning  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  on  the  way  to 
Plymouth,  In  1608  a  number  of  people  from 
Scrooby  and  Gainsborough  in  the  east  of  England 
— "Separatists"  who  wished  to  be  independent  of  the 
Church  of  England,  found  opportunity  for  religious 
freedom  in  Holland.  Those  whom  we  call  "The  Pil- 
grims" first  settled  in  Amsterdam.  One  British  congre- 
gation that  had  fled  to  Amsterdam  was  in  much  disor- 
der. Its  preacher  was  Francis  Johnson — and  Francis 
Johnson,  some  time  before,  like  many  another  man, 
had  fallen  in  love  with  a  widow — in  this  case  with  a 
widow  whose  husband  had  been  a  hatter — and  the 
preacher  married  the  hatter's  widow.  At  once  the  con- 
gregation had  begun  to  complain.  The  lady  wore  a  vel- 
vet hood!  She  also  wore  a  hat  that  many  thought 
"topish."  When  the  matter  was  put  to  vote  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  hat  was  not  "topish,"  but  the  lady  was 
asked  to  select  more  sober  headwear.  The  congregation 
complained  that  "Many  of  ye  saints  were  grieved," 
that  the  lady  used  perfume,  that  she  wore  gold  rings, 
that  she  made  her  dresses  stiff  with  whalebone  and 
wood.  The  dusty  old  record  says  that  when  the  minis- 
ter's wife  heard  all  these  complaints  she  became  "very 
peert  and  coppet."  At  any  rate  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
had  resulted,  and  the  trouble  increased  when  the  con- 
gregation moved  to  Holland.  Possibly,  among  other 
reasons,  church  dissensions  in  Amsterdam  led  the  Pil- 
grims to  move  to  Leyden  in  1609.  Perhaps  the  fear 
that  their  children  were  becoming  frivolous,  "Getting 
ye  raines  off  their  neks,  and  departing  from  their  par- 
ents," as  the  Bradford  manuscript  says,  led  them,  eleven 
years  later,  in  1620,  to  plan  the  "Mayflower"  voyage  to 
a  land  where  they  would  be  free  to  form  and  to  regu- 
late their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  children,  and 
their  children's  children. 

Everyone  knows  the  story  of  how,  under  good  Pastor 
John  Robinson,  a  leader  who  never  set  foot  on  the  new 
world,  they  planned  to  go  either  to  Guiana  or  Virginia. 
Having  obtained  a  patent  to  lands  somewhere  near  the 
Hudson  River,  and  having  borrowed  over  £5,000,  they 
sailed  in  the  "Speedwell"  from  Delfshaven  in  July,  1620. 
After  a  stay  in  England  they  sailed  again,  on  September 
6,  from  Plymouth,  on  the  "Mayflower,"  the  "Speedwell" 
having  become  unseaworthy.  Nearly  three  months  later, 
November  21,  after  a  stormy  voyage,  they  arrived,  not 
at  the  Hudson,  but  on  the  coast  of  Cape  Cod.  After  a 
month  of  exploration  they  made  the  first  landing  on 
Plymouth  Rock,  December  21,  1620.  It  was  several 
days  later  before  the  entire  company  disembarked. 

They  had  no  legal  rights  in  Plymouth,  for  their 
patent  was  for  another  region.  Therefore,  since  storm, 
and  winter,  and  bad  seamanship  had  driven  them  to  a 
place  where  there  was  no  law,  they  drew  up  on  the 
"Mayflower,"  before  they  landed,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant documents  in  human  history,  the  famous  "May- 
flower Compact,"   the  first  written   constitution.   That 
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This    statue   by    Augustus    St.    Gaudens    is    one    of    our    most 
famous  memorials  to  the  Pilgrims 

was  a  great  moment  in  the  stuffy  cabin  of  the  little, 
tossing  "Mayflower,"  when  forty-one  of  the  104  people 
on  board  signed  the  document  that  meant  the-  begin- 
ning of  American  self-government.  Some  of  the  com- 
pany were  dangerously  sick,  servants  had  threatened  to 
desert,  the  sailors  were  rough  and  unkind — and  winter 
on  a  bleak,  unknown  coast  was  upon  them.  That  old 
document  of  human  rights  is  worth  reading: 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  We  whose  names  are  under- 
written, the  loyall  subjects  of  our  dread  Soveraigne  Lord 
King  James  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britaine, 
Franc,  and  Ireland  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  etc.  Hauing 
undertaken  for  the  glorie  of  God,  and  aduancement  of  the 
christian  faith  and  honour  of  our  king  and  countrie,  a 
voyage  to  plant  the  first  colonie  in  the  Northerne  parts  of 
Virginia,  Doe  by  these  presents  solemnly  and  mutually 
in  the  presence  of  God,  and  one  of  another;  couenant  and 
combine  ourselues  togeather  into  a  ciuill  body  politick;  for 
our  better  ordering  and  preseruation  and  furtherance  of 
the  ends  aforesaid;  and  by  vertue  hearof  to  enacte,  con- 
stitute, and  frame  shuch  just  and  equall  lawes,  ordinances. 
Acts,  constitutions,  and  offices,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall 
be  thought  most  meete  and  conuenient  for  the  generall 
good  of  the  Colonie:  Unto  which  we  promise  all  due  sub- 
mission and  obedience.  In  witnes  whereof  we  haue  here- 
under subscribed  our  names  at  Cap  Codd  the  11  of 
Nouember  [new  style,  November  21]  in  the  year  of  the 
raigne  of  our  soueraigne  Lord  King  James  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland  the  eighteenth  and  of  Scotland  the 
fiftie-fourth  Anno  Domini  1620. 

A  curiously  wrong  belief,  a  sort  of  legend,  is  current 
that  the  Pilgrims  came  to  America  to  gain  for  them- 
selves, and  for  everyone  else  who  might  come  later,  the 
right  to  do  as  one  pleases.  In  fact,  people  laugh  at  the 
Pilgrims,    saying:    "They   wanted   freedom    for   them- 
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selves ;  they  wouldn't  give  it  to  others."  What  was  their 
definition  of  freedom,  and  what  did  they  really  estab- 
lish in  this  second  English  colony  in  America?  Their 
ideals  were  not  different  from  those  of  Governor  Win- 
throp  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  who  wrote  in  1(545: 

There  is  a  two-fold  liberty,  natural ...  and  civil  or  fed- 
eral. The  first  is  common  to  man  with  boasts  and  other 
creatures.  ...  It  is  a  liberty  to  evil  as  well  as  to  good. 
.  .  .  The  exercise  and  maintaining  of  this  liberty  makes 
men  grow  more  evil,  and  in  time  to  be  worse  than  brute 
beasts The  other  kind  of  liberty  I  call  civil  or  fed- 
eral. .  .  .  This  liberty  is  the  proper  end  and  object  of 
authority  and  cannot  subsist  without  it;  and  it  is  a  liberty 
to  that  only  which  is  good,  just  and  honest.  This  liberty 
you  are  to  stand  for,  with  the  hazard  of  your  goods,  but 
of  your  lives,  if  need  be. 

The  liberty  that  the  Pilgrims  sought  was  not  an  ab- 
solute liberty  in  which  men  become  "worse  than  brute 
beasts,"  but  liberty  under  the  law,  a  liberty  that  can- 
not subsist  without  authority,  "a  liberty  to  that  only 
which  is  good,  just  and  honest."  How  well  it  would  be 
for  the  United  States  today  if  every  immigrant  could 
know  to  the  full  to  what  spirit  of  liberty  this  country 
was  dedicated !  Absolute  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
action  were  as  undreamed  of  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  as 
they  are  by  all  sane  men  today. 

Again  Governor  Winthrop  says  that  America  is  not 
a  place  of  refuge  for  "civil  and  religious  freedom" 
but  a  "place  of  cohabitation  and  consortship  under  a 
due  form  of  government." 

The  very  foundation  of  Pilgrim  belief,  whether  civil 
or  religious,  was  an  orderly  obedience  to  government, 
and  on  that  foundation  the  United  States  has  built  all 
its  greatness. 

The  first  Freemen's  Oath  given  by  the  Pilgrims, 
made  the  applicant  say: 

I  do  freely  and  sincerely  acknowledge  that  I  am  justly 
and  lawfully  subject  to  the  government  of  the  Company, 
and  do  accordingly  submit  my  person  and  estate  to  be  pro- 
tected, ordered  and  governed  by  the  laws  and  constitutions 
thereof. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  two  great  benefits  con- 
ferred by  the  Pilgrims  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
words:  "The  supremacy  of  the  law,  and  the  impartial 
administration  of  justice." 

The  Pilgrims  built  up  a  type  of  government  founded 
primarily  upon  individual  and  local  rights  under  the 
law.  They  determined  the  qualifications  necessary  for 


franchise'.  They  organized  the  first  town  meetings  ever 
held  in  America,  every  town  electing  its  own  officers 
and  carrying  on  its  own  affairs,  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  colony  as  a  whole.  They  drew  the  towns  together  in 
common  interest,  and  in  1639  organized  a  representa- 
tive assembly  to  which  every  town  sent  delegates — the 
germ  of  our  present  system  of  State  government.  In 
1()43  Plymouth  Colony  drew  up  with  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  and  New  Haven  the  first  federal  union 
ever  formed  in  America,  uniting  the  New  England 
colonies  in  a  common  bond,  under  the  name  "The 
United  Colonies  of  New  England,"  thus  foreshadowing 
that  union  of  States  that  has  given  the  United  States 
all  the  flexibility  of  individual  rights,  local  freedom 
and  local  power,  together  with  all  the  strength  of  a 
unified  nation. 

So,  on  the  edge  of  the  vast  wilderness,  in  the  first 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  disease,  savages,  small 
numbers  and  all  unknown  terrors  to  daunt  them,  these 
men,  whether  inspired  by  the  natural  English  love  for 
freedom,  by  the  example  of  the  governments  of  Dutch 
cities,  or  forced  by  circumstances,  prefigured  all  our 
present  town,  state  and  national  government. 

In  other  ways  the  Pilgrims  foreshadowed  our  na- 
tional greatness.  They  would  allow  no  one  to  remain  idle, 
and  they  set  an  example  of  the  dignity  of  hard  work. 
Their  energy,  their  effort,  their  making  the  most  com- 
mon and  homely  work  appear  manly,  with  the  example 
set  by  other  colonists,  led  the  way  to  a  democratic 
country  where  idleness,  class,  rank,  pride  and  ostenta- 
tion are  out  of  place. 

The  government  that  the  people  of  Plymouth  estab- 
lished was  a  good  government.  It  was  an  honest  gov- 
ernment in  the  interest  of  the  governed.  They  uniformly 
chose  the  best  men  for  office,  and  they  allowed  no 
one  to  refuse  to  serve  the  common  good.  Pay  for  office 
holding,  when  it  was  given  at  all,  was  small;  an  office 
holder  held  his  office  because  he  had  a  sincere  desire  to 
serve  the  people.  Their  government  gave  justice  to  all, 
without  fear  or  favor.  In  1630  it  meted  out  hanging  to 
John  Billington,  one  of  the  "Mayflower"  passengers, 
and  one  of  the  forty-one  signers  of  the  famous  "May- 
flower Compact,"  because  Billington  had  killed  John 
Newcomer.  Equality  of  rights  and  equality  of  respon- 
sibility marked  every  side  of  Pilgrim  public  life. 

The  Pilgrims  felt  the  presence  of  God  in  every  act 
of    life.    Waste,    flippancy,     [Continued    on    page    31^ 


When  the  Pilgrims  went  to  church  women  and  children  were  protected  by   the   men,   carrying   blunderbusses  for  fear   of   Indians 


What  British  Labor  Wants 

By  The  Rt.  Hon.  J.  H.  Thomas,  M.  P. 

The  head  of  the  British  Federation  of  Railwaymen  presents  here  the  last  of  a  series  of  three  articles 
written  to  explain  to  the  American  People  the  significance  of  the  recent  strikes  in  England  and  the 
ultimate  aim  of  the  Triple  Alliance  which  "makes  possible  a  national  strike  by  which  the  whole 
life  of  the  country  could  be  brought  to  a  standstill."  Mr.  Thomas  is  one  of  the  foremost  leaders 
of  the  Labor  Movement  in  Great  Britain  and  he  is  a  Labor  Party  member  of  the  British  Parliament 


IN  my  previous  articles  I  have  shown  how  the 
labor  movement  in  Great  Britain  has  steadily 
grown  until  it  can  claim  a  membership  of  six  and 
a  half  million  vi^orkers,  and  I  have  indicated  how, 
as  its  strength  increased,  so  also  has  increased  the  leg- 
islation for  the  betterment  of  the  life  and  labor  of  the 
people.  There  are  two  most  important  measures — 
health  insurance  and  unemployment  insurance — which 
I  have  not  yet  dealt  with;  but  before  turning  to  these 
I  propose  briefly  to  indicate  the  high  degree  of  organi- 
zation which  marks  the  activities  of  the  British  labor 
movement  at  the  present  moment. 

Twenty-one  years  ago  a  General  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  was  established  with  the  object  of  combining 
the  various  separate  unions  into  one  army  capable  of 
concerted  action  and  possessing  a  gigantic  central  fund 
which  should  be  at  the  service  of  any  individual  union 
fighting  to  maintain  its  existence  or  to  improve  its  con- 
dition. There  are  now  over  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
different  federations  embracing  over  three  thousand 
different  unions.  Among  the  largest  of  these  federations 
are  the  General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  the 
Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain,  Railwaymen's  So- 
cieties, the  Transport  Workers'  Federation,  and  the 
Federation  of  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding  Trades. 
The  strength  which  labor  gains  in  this  way  is  obvious, 
but  a  still  further  advance  in  securing  the  solidarity  of 
workers  has  been  made  by  the  formation  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Triple  Alliance  composed  of  Miners',  Rail- 
waymen's and  Transport  Workers'  confederations.  The 
existence  of  such  a  colossal  organization  as  this  makes 
possible  a  national  strike  by  which  the 
whole  life  of  the  country  could  be  brought 
to  a  standstill.  This  is  not  a  weapon  which 
labor  would  lightly  use,  but  the  power  to 
use  it  as  a  last  resource  is  an  invaluable 
lever  in  compelling  every  effort  being 
made  toward  the  settlements  of  disputes. 

As  an  outcome  of  the  big  railway  dis- 
pute in  this  country  last  year  a  special 
board,  on  which  the  railway  workers  have 
equal  representation  with  the  railway 
managers,  was  set  up  to  deal  with  condi- 
tions of  service.  This  arrangement  made 
between  the  Government  and  the  Rail- 
waymen's unions  marks  the  first  step  to- 
ward labor's  control  of  industry.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  board  is  as  follows:  Five 
general  managers,  five  men  from  the  two 
big  Railwaymen's  unions  with  an  inde- 
pendent chairman.  In  the  event  of  this 
board  of  ten  failing  to  agree  upon  any 
point  the  matters  in  dispute  will  be  re- 
ferred to  a  body  of  twelve  composed  of 
four  members  of  the  public.  This  board 
of  ten  will  have  plenary  powers  except  in 
so  far  as  the  men's  side  is  subject  to 
their  executive  committee. 

The  recognition  of  labor's  strength  to 
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enforce  its  just  claims  is  strikingly  evidenced  by  the 
establishment  a  year  or  two  ago  of  Joint  Industrial 
Councils,  These  were  the  outcome  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  committee  appointed  to  make  and  consider 
suggestions  for  securing  a  permanent  improvement  in 
the  relations  between  employers  and  workmen  and  to 
recommend  means  by  which  industrial  conditions  af- 
fecting the  relations  of  employers  and  workmen  might 
be  systematically  reviewed  with  the  object  of  im- 
proving conditions  in  the  future. 

These  councils  are  voluntary  in  character  and  can 
only  be  brought  into  existence  with  the  agreement  of 
the  organizations  of  employers  and  work  people  in  the 
particular  industry,  and  each  council  is  composed  ex- 
clusively of  persons  nominated  by  the  employers'  asso- 
ciations and  trade  unions  concerned.  The  councils  are 
able,  within  very  wide  limits,  to  determine  their  own 
functions,  machinery  and  methods  of  working  and  they 
are  concerned  with  many  matters  other  than  wages.  It 
is  worthy  of  record  that  during  the  latter  half  of  last 
year  there  were  established  three  national  councils  on 
which  the  Government,  as  employers,  is  represented. 
The  establishment  of  a  Civil  Service  Council  marked 
the  emergence  of  this  scheme  in  the  non-industrial  and 
professional  spheres.  By  last  December  fifty-one  coun- 
cils had  been  set  up  and  others  have  since  been  added 
to  that  number. 

This  brief  survey  of  what  has  been  achieved  for  and 
by  labor  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to 
what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  national  insurance. 
The    idea    of    national    provident    insurance   has    been 


International 

A  rather  different  visit  to  Downing  Street  from  the  one  of  the  opposite  photo- 
graph. A  crowd  of  ten  thousand  London  unemployed  formed  in  the  Whitehall 
and  from  there  made  a  riotous  attempt  to  reach  the  Premier's  residence,  against 
the  concerted  opposition  of  the  police  force.  Fists  and  clubs  had  their  chance 
before  order  was  restored 
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toyed  with  by  mai\v  statesmen  at  different  times,  but 
it  was  not  until  1908  that  the  matter  was  taken  thoroly 
in  hand.  In  1909  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  was  then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  took  the  subject  up  with 
friendly  societies  and  in  1911  an  act  was  passed  pro- 
viding for  the  compulsory  insurance  against  sickness 
of  that  portion  of  the  population  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  seventy,  whose  earnings  were  beneath  the 
income  tax  line  of  £1G0  a  year.  The  benefits  included 
free  medical  attendance,  sickness  benefit,  disablement 
or  invalidity  pension,  maternity  benefit  and 
sanatorium  benefit.  The  sickness  benefit  con- 
sists of  ten  shillings  a  week  for  men  and 
7/6d.  a  week  for  women  for  twenty-six  weeks 
from  the  fourth  day  of  sickness;  this  benefit 
is  varied  for  persons  over  the  age  of  fifty 
and  under  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The  dis- 
ablement pension  provides  for  the  payment 
of  five  shillings  a  week  during  the  whole  term 
of  sickness.  The  maternity  benefit  provides 
for  insured  women,  married  or  unmarried, 
and  for  the  wives  of  insured  men  the  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  of  thirty  shillings. 

The  contributions  to  meet  this  insurance 
are  paid  by  the  workers,  the  employers,  and 
the  Government,  and  today,  ten  years  after 
the  act  came  into  operation,  it  is  true  to  say 
that  altho  it  met  with  violent  opposition  from 
the  employers  on  its  inception,  every  amend- 
ment which  has  since  been  proposed  for  ex- 
tending it  and  improving  it  has  in  the  main 
met  with  unanimous  approval.  No  employer 
today  would  agree  to  the  insurance  being 
abandoned. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  article  meas- 
ures are  being  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons  for  improving  the  sickness  and 
maternity  benefits  and  bringing  within  the 
scope  of  the  act  practically  the  whole  of  the 
industrial  workers  of  the  country. 

Insurance  against  unemployment  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  same  act  and  it  is  estimated 
that  about  2,500,000  work  people  were  af- 
fected at  the  time  it  came  into  operation. 

Compulsory  insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment has  never  before  been  the  subject  of 
legislation  by  any  Government,  and  therefore  it  was 
to  some  extent  an  experiment  and  was  applied  only  to 
certain  trades  which  were  recognized  as  being  the  most 
uncertain  in  the  matter  of  employment  in  consequence 
of  seasonal  and  other  causes. 

The  rates  of  benefit  both  for  men  and  women  were 
originally  seven  shillings  a  week,  but  this  sum  was  in- 
creased at  the  end  of  last  year  to  eleven  shillings.  The 
funds  out  of  which  benefits  are  paid  are  provided  by 
contributions  from  employers,  workers  and  the  state. 
The  weekly  contribution  from  employers  and  workers 
is  2i2d.  each,  and  the  state  adds  one-third  of  the  total 
amount  of  these  contributions. 

There  is  now,  however,  a  bill  before  Parliament  by 
which  it  is  proposed  to  extend  very  considerably  the 
scope  of  this  branch  of  insurance.  The  scheme  now 
submitted,  if  passed  into  law,  will  include  practically 
the  whole  employed  population  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  seventy,  who  are  included  in  the  state 
scheme  of  health  insurance,  and  the  total  number  of 
workers  to  whom  it  will  apply  is  estimated  at  about 
eleven  and  three-quarter  millions.  The  contributions 
will  range  from  three  ha'pence  to  three  pence  a  week, 
employer  and  worker  paying  equal  contributions  and 
the  state,  as  heretofore,  contributing  a  sum  equal  to 
one-third  of  the  total  paid  by  the  worker  and  employer. 


During  the  past  year  the  hours  of  labor  of  0,400,000 
workers  have  been  reduced  by  an  average  of  G.5  per 
week,  and  we  have  now  among  practically  all  classes  of 
workers,  excepting  those  engaged  in  agriculture,  an 
eight  hour  day. 

And  now,  what  of  tomorrow?  The  Coalition  Govern- 
ment is  crumbling  to  its  ruin  and  there  are  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  people  who  believe  that  it  is  now 
enjoying  (or  suffering,  as  the  case  may  be)  its  last 
session.  The  Labor  party,  as  I  stated  in  my  first  article, 
is  the  second  in  the  state  and 
there  are  but  few  who  do  not  an- 
ticipate that  it  will  be  the  next 
party  in  power.  This  idea  would 
seem  to  have  dawned  upon  the 
Government  itself  for  Mr.  Win- 
ston Churchill,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  recently  wrote  an 
article  for  a  Sunday  paper  ask- 
ing, "Can  Labor  Govern  the 
Country?"  My  reply  is,  "Yes,  it 
can,"  and  whilst  I  admit  that 
a  labor  government,  being  mor- 
tal, is  not  likely  to  be  entire- 
ly free  from  error,  I  do  as- 
sert most  emphatically  that  it 
will  not  make  such  a  mess  of  af- 
fairs as  the  present  rules  have 
made.  Neither  will  it  make  the 
mistake  of  endeavoring  to  live 
on  fair  promise.  The  Coalition 
Government  has  made  a  brave 
show  with  its  promises,  but 
what  the  country  thinks  of  its 
deeds  is  reflected  in  every  by- 
election  that  takes  place,  and  the 
one  thing  today  that  a  Parlia- 
mentary candidate  dreads  is  to 
receive  its  benediction.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  is  known  in  this 
country  as  "The  Little  Wizard 
from  Wales."  He  is  a  seer  with  a 
predilection  for  similes;  he  goes 
up  onto  the  mountain  top  and 
sees  green  valleys  and  pastures 
new  and  tells  us  of  a  land  fit  for 
heroes  to  live  in.  But  these  heroes  home  from  the  war 
and  the  heroes  who  did  their  share  in  the  factories  and 
workshops  are  not  privileged  to  go  onto  the  mountain 
top;  they  stay  down  in  the  valleys  and  look  around  in 
vain  for  any  sign  of  the  land  becoming  fit  for  heroes 
and  all  the  time  prices  soar  higher  and  higher  and  the 
outlook  becomes  more  and  more  gloomy. 

Labor  does  not  propose  to  create  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth  and  a  labor  government  will  not  make 
the  mistake  of  climbing  to  the  mountain  tops  and  pre- 
dicting something  which  it  knows  it  cannot  produce. 

It  may  be  safely  predicted,  however,  that  among 
the  reforms  labor  will  set  its  hand  to  will  be  a  revision 
of  the  country's  taxation  whereby  the  idle  rich  living 
upon  inherited  wealth  will  be  taught  that  it  is  every 
man's  duty  to  the  state  to  serve  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  either  with  hand  or  brain. 

Education  will  be  thoroly  revised  so  that  every  child 
shall  have  equal  opportunities;  a  child's  abilities  can- 
not be  measured  by  its  parent's  purse  and  it  is  unfair, 
not  only  to  the  child  but  also  to  the  state,  if  full  advan 
tage  is  not  taken  of  its  gifts. 

There  will  be  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the 
mothers  of  the  race;  it  is  unfair  to  the  state,  unfair 
to  the  children,  and  unfair  to  the  women  themselves 
that   mothers    should   spend    [Continued   on  page   319 


©  Underwood  &  Vndertcood 
"Labor  Knocks  in  Downing 
Street"  might  be  its  title — or  "To- 
morrow Knocks  at  the  Door  of 
Today."  It  is  a  photograph  of  Mr. 
Robert  Smillie,  leader  of  the 
Miners'  Federation,  calling  at 
Lloyd  George's  house  in  London 
for  conference  on  a  hoped-for  set- 
tlement  of  the   British  coal   strike 
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Breaking  the  Hindenburg  Line 

The  First  Complete  Story  of  Our  Combat  Operations 
By  Captain  Joseph  Mills  Hanson 


ULLDOG  British  tenacity"  became  a  proverb 
many  centuries  ago.  That  stubborn  heroism 
has  been  displayed  thru  the  passing  decades 
upon  scores  of  battlefields,  from  Crecy  and 
Agincourt  to  Waterloo  and  Spion  Kop,  but  never  so 
magnificently  as  during  the  years  1914  to  1918  upon 
that  vast  arena  of  conflict,  the  valley  of  the  Somme. 
This  territory,  lost  first  in  the  slov/  retreat  before  su- 
perior numbers  in  1914,  vi^as  partly  recovered  in  the 
battle  of  Picardy,  following  the  First  Battle  of  the 
Marne.  Nearly  tw^o  years  later,  in  five  months  of  the 
most  relentless  fighting,  from  July  to  November,  1916, 
the  British  forced  back  the  Germans  foot  by  foot  for 
more  than  forty  kilometers  and  with  terrific  losses  re- 
covered all  the  territory  between  Albert  and  St. 
Quentin. 

Then,  in  March,  1918,  came  the  mighty  German 
thrust  which  in  less  than  ten  days  wrested  from  Mar- 
shal Haig's  armies  all  the  gains  so  dearly  bought  a 
year  and  a  half  before,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
additional  territory.  Such  a  loss  seemed  irretrievable; 
but  here  it  was  that  bulldog  British  tenacity  reasserted 
itself.  The  British  returned  to  the  attack  so  soon  as  the 
reorganization  of  their  shaken  armies  would  permit. 
From  the  latter  part  of  July,  at  which  time  the  Marne 
counter-offensive  finally  gave  the  initiative  to  the 
Allies,  the  British  pushed  forward  without  pause,  gain- 
ing here  a  little  and  there  a  little  until  by  the  middle 
of  September  they  were  at  nearly  every  point  back  on 
the  front  from  which  they  had  been  driven  on  March  21. 
Thus  it  happened  that,  coming  into  battle  in  the  Somme 
sector  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  final  Allied  attack 
of  late  September,  the  only  two  American  divisions 
which  found  themselves  operating  directly  with  the 
British  had  the  honor  of  proving  the  valor  of  American 
arms  upon  a  field  already  sanctified  by  an  unparalleled 
expenditure  of  English  blood. 

The  27th  Division,  of  New  York  National  Guard 
troops,  and  the  30th  Division,  of  National  Guard  troops 
from  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  arrived 
in  the  British  area  in  those  days  of  late  May,  1918,  dur- 
ing which  eight  American  divisions  assembled  for 
training  and,  it  was  anticipated,  for  action  with  the 
British  forces.  By  the  first  week  in  September,  owing  to 
the  increase  in  British  man  power,  all  of  these  divisions 
excepting  the  27th  and  the  30th  had  been  removed  to 
the  American  army  sector.  The  two  divisions  remain- 
ing, after  having  served  creditably  with  British  troops 
in  the  stabilized  trenches  around  Ypres  and  in  the  re- 
capture of  Voormezeele,  Vierstraat  Ridge  and  the 
northern  slopes  of  Mount  Kemmel,  were  sent,  early  in 
September,  to  a  training  area  near  Peronne  for  a  final 
course  of  instruction  in  offensive  tactics,  especially  in 
conjunction  with  British  tanks.  Late  in  the  month  the 
American  divisions  were  assembled  under  the  staff  of 
the  2nd  United  States  Corps,  Major  General  George  W. 
Read,  commanding,  assigned  to  the  4th  British  Army, 
under  General  Rawlinson,  and  put  in  line  of  Septem- 
ber 25  in  front  of  the  Hindenburg  positions  between  St. 
Quentin  and  Cambrai,  relieving  the  18th  and  75th  Brit- 
ish Divisions. 

The  plans  of  Marshal  Foch  were  now  complete  for 
the  great  general  attack  along  the  Western  front,  to  be 
launched  on  September  26  by  the  1st  American  Army 
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and  the  4th  French  Army  between  the  Meuse  and  the 
Suippe  Rivers  and  immediately  thereafter  to  be  ex- 
tended by  a  series  of  hammer  blows  delivered  one  after 
the  other  between  the  Suippe  and  the  English  Channel. 
These  blows  were  to  be  so  coordinated  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  enemy  to  guess  where  the  next  one 
would  fall  or  to  reinforce  the  threatened  portions  of 
his  front.  Thus  the  British  1st  and  3rd  Armies  were  to 
attack  on  a  thirteen  mile  front  north  of  Cambrai  on 
September  27  and  on  the  29th  their  attack  was  to  be 
followed  up  by  the  4th  British  and  the  1st  French 
Armies,  extending  the  offensive  to  a  point  south  of  St. 
Quentin.  In  this  movement  General  Rawlinson's  4th 
Army  had  a  front  of  twelve  miles  to  clear,  from  Vend- 
huille  south  to  Holnon,  going  in  with  the  9th  British 
Corps,  Lieutenant  General  Sir  A.  Hamilton-Gordon, 
on  the  right,  the  2nd  American  Corps  in  the  center  sup- 
ported by  the  Australian  Corps,  Lieutenant  General  Sir 
J.  Monash,  and  the  3rd  British  Corps,  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral R.  H,  K.  Butler,  on  the  left. 

The  corps  sector  now  held  by  the  Americans  with 
the  Australians  in  support  had  been  occupied  by  the 
latter  since  August  8,  when  they  had  begun  their  oper- 
ations by  driving  the  Germans  from  Villers-Breton- 
neux,  not  ten  miles  from  Amiens,  and  had  continued 
their  offensive  until  they  had  attained  once  more  tht 
front  of  the  Hindenburg  line  or,  as  the  Germans  called 
it,  the  Siegfried  Stellung.  The  capture  of  a  section  of 
this  line  6000  yards  in  length  under  field  orders  already 
prepared  by  the  Australian  Corps  was  the  mission  of 
the  American  attack,  the  limits  of  their  objective  line 
being  determined  by  the  length  of  the  Bellicourt  Tunnel 
of  the  Scheldt  Canal,  approximately  along  the  crest  of 
which  the  German  stellung  in  this  sector  was  construct- 
ed. The  British  divisions  attacking  on  the  flanks  had 
the  hard  task  of  crossing  the  open  canal  at  each  end  of 
the  tunnel  while  defensive  features  of  an  almost  unique 
character  confronted  the  Americans.  These  features 
were  described  by  Field  Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig  in 
his  report  of  December  21,  1918,  to  the  British  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  He  wrote: 

The  canal  itself  does  not  appear  to  have  been  organized 
as  the  enemy's  main  line  of  resistance,  but  rather  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  a  deep  defensive  system.  .  .  . 

The  general  configuration  of  the  ground  thru  which  this 
sector  of  the  canal  runs  produces  deep  cuttings  of  a  depth 
in  places  of  some  sixty  feet,  while  between  Bellicourt  and 
the  neighborhood  of  Vendhuille  the  canal  passes  thru  a 
tunnel  for  a  distance  of  6000  yards.  In  the  sides  of  the  cut- 
tings the  enemy  had  constructed  numerous  tunneled  dug- 


This  is  the  ninth  of  a  series  of  articles  in  which  Captain 
Hanson  tells  the  complete  story  of  what  the  American 
troops  did  on  the  battle  line  in  France — a  series  written 
from  a  thoro  study  of  the  official  records  and  with  the 
background  of  actual  experience  overseas.  "Up  the  Line 
from  Cantigny"  was  published  in  The  Independent  of 
March  27,  "Those  Desperate  Days  at  Chateau-Thierry"  in 
the  April  24  nuijiber,  "Zero  Hour  Along  the  Marne"  May 
29,  "One  Day's  Work  at  St.  Mihiel"  June  19-26,  "Covered 
with  Mud  and  Glory"  July  24-31,  "Getting  on  to  Berlin" 
August  28,  "Our  Greatest  Victory"  September  25,  and 
"The  Battle  of  Blanc  Mont"  October  30. 
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outs  and  concrete  shelters.  Along  the  top  edge  of  them  he 
had  concealed  well-sited  concrete  or  armored  machine- 
gun  emplacements.  The  tunnel  itself  was  used  to  provide 
living  accommodation  for  troops  and  was  connected  by 
shafts  with  the  trenches  above.  .  .  . 

....  Except  in  the  tunnel  sector  the  double  line  of 
trenches  known  as  the  Hindenbui'g  line  proper  lies  im- 
mediately east  of  the  canal  and  is  linked  up  by  numerous 
communication  trenches  with  the  trench  lines  west  of  it. 

Besides  these  main  features,  numerous  other  trench  lines, 
switch  trenches  and  communication  trenches,  for  the  most 
part  heavily  wired  had  been  constructed  at  various  points 
to  meet  local  weaknesses  or  take  advantage  of  local  com- 
mand of  fire.  At  a  distance  of  about  4000  behind  the  most 
easterly  of  these  trench  linos  lies  a  second  double  row  of 
trenches  known  as  the  Beaurevoir-Fonsomme  line,  very 
thoroly  wired  and  holding  numerous  concrete  shelters  and 
machine-gun  emplacements.  The  whole  series  of  defenses, 
with  the  numerous  defended  villages  contained  in  it,  formed 
a  belt  of  country  varying  from  7000  to  10,000  yards  in 
depth. 

In  storming  the  central  portion  of  the  defenses  above 
described,  the  Americans  were  to  be  supported  by  the 
3rd  and  5th  Australian  Divisions,  commanded  respec- 
tively by  Major  Generals  J.  Gellibrand  and  Sir  J.  J.  T. 
Hobbs.  As  General  Read's  divisions  had  no  artillery, 
they  were  to  be  supported  by  the  veteran  artillery  of 
the  five  Australian  divisions,  438  guns  in  all.  Likewise 
assigned  to  their  support  were  the  3rd  Australian  Air 
Squadron,  portions  of  the  3rd  and  5th  Tank  Brigades 
and  the  2nd  United  States  Tank  Brigade,  which  em- 
braced two  battalions  of  British  tanks  and  the  301st 
American  Tank  Battalion,  the  only  unit  of  heavy  Ameri- 
can tanks  on  the  Western  front.  Other  British  troops 
brought  these  auxiliaries  to  a  total  of  22,000  men. 

Altho  the  main  attack  was  scheduled  for  Septem- 
ber 29,  General  O'Ryan's  New  Yorkers  had  to  make  a 
preliminary  attack  on  September  27  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  the  enemy  from  the  portions  of  old  British 
front  line  trenches  about  Guillemont  and  Quennemont 
Farms  and  the  high  ground  called  "The  Knoll,"  which 
had  not  been  recaptured  by  the  British  troops  whom 
the  27th  Division  relieved.  The  work,  however,  had  not 
been  accomplished  by  the  morning  of  September  29 
and,  as  will  be  seen,  General  O'Ryan's  men  were  much 
embarrassed  in  consequence. 

In  lieu  of  the  brief  but  violent  artillery  preparation 
employed  by  the  1st  American  Army  in  the  Meuse-Ar- 
gonne  sector,  the  British  and  Australians  laid  a  prep- 
aration fire  of  forty-eight  hours'  duration  on  the  Hin- 
denburg  positions  of  the  St.  Quentin-Cambrai  front. 
Then,  in  a  dense  morning  fog,  and  a  rolling  barrage  of 
both  high  explosive  and  smoke  shells,  the  infantry  and 
tanks  went  over  the  top  at  5:50  o'clock  on  the  29th. 
The  30th  Division,  under  Major  General  E.  M.  Lewis, 
on  the  right  flank,  toward  the  village  of  Bellicourt, 
went  forward  with  Colonel  S.  W.  Minor's  120th  Infan- 
try on  its  right  and  Colonel  J.  V.  B.  Metts'  119th  In- 
fantry on  its  left  and  the  1st  British  Tank  Battalion  in 
front.  Owing  to  the  perfection  of  their  entrenched 
systems,  the  depth  and  extent  of  their  subterranean 
shelters  and  the  number  of  their  troops  in  sector,  em- 
bracing their  79th  Reserve  and  185th  Divisions,  the 
Germans  were  able  to  make  a  powerful  resistance  in 
spite  of  the  long  British  artillery  preparation.  Never- 
theless, the  Carolinians  and  Tennesseeans,  almost  with- 
out a  pause,  went  up  the  naked  and  fire-swept  slopes 
toward  the  crest  of  the  ridge  over  the  canal,  penetrated 
the  smoking  ruins  of  Bellicourt  and  engulfed  the  front 
German  trench  system  just  as  the  46th  (North  Mid- 
land) British  Division,  on  their  right,  crossed  the  open 
canal  to  the  south  with  rafts  and  life  belts.  General 
Lewis'  men  then  drove  on  into  the  second  German 
trench  system,   penetrated  Nauroy  and   Etricourt  and 


came  to  a  halt  squarely  on  their  objective  on  the  high, 
open  ground  beyond. 

P^very  man  of  the  gallant  attack  regiments  fought 
bravely.  Notable  among  them  wtM-e  Sergeant  Joseph  B. 
Adkinson  of  Company  C,  119th  Infantry,  and  Sergeant 
Milo  Lemert,  Company  M,  of  the  same  regiment,  both 
of  whom  won  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  The 
entire  performance  of  the  30th  Division  was  magnifi- 
cent, netting  4200  yards  of  advance  thru  all  but  the 
last  of  the  enemy's  three  entrenched  zones. 

Further  to  the  left  General  O'Ryan's  division,  at- 
tacking toward  Bony,  Le  Catelet  and  Gouy,  had  a  hard- 
er time.  The  designated  jumping-off  line  for  the  108th 
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The  drive  of  the  Twenty-seventh  and   Thirtieth   Divisions  from 
the  Scheldt  to  the  Sambre 

Infantry,  Colonel  E.  S.  Jennings,  on  the  right,  and 
the  107th  Infantry,  Colonel  C.  T.  De  Bevoise,  on  the 
left,  was  east  of  Guillemont  and  Quennemont  Farms, 
but  as  the  Germans  still  held  numerous  strong  points 
west  of  those  places,  in  effect  the  infantry  began  its 
attack  a  thousand  yards  or  more  west  of  the  desig- 
nated line  and  its  right  flank  was  that  distance  behind 
the  left  of  the  30th  Division  at  zero  hour.  On  the  other 
hand  the  forty  tanks  making  up  the  three  companies 
of  the  301st  American  Tank  Battalion,  which  preceded 
the  New  Yorkers,  being  immune  to  machine  gun  bullets, 
ploughed  ahead  thru  the  fog  between  the  enemy's 
strong  points,  unconscious  that  the  infantry  was  not 
following  as  planned.  In  fact,  excepting  on  the  right, 
a  wide  gap  existed  between  the  tanks  and  the  infantry 
and  the  intervening  ground  was  intersected  not  only 
by  the  enemy's  trenches  but  by  numerous  ditches  and 
sunken  roads,  cunningly  camouflaged.  In  all  such  places 
lay  the  German  machine  gunners  swathed  in  the  fog. 
To  make  matters  worse,  lai-ge  numbers  of  Germans, 
perhaps  two  divisions,  came  up  thru  the  subterranean 
passages  from  the  canal  tunnel  after  the  forward 
assaulting  waves  had  passed  and,  reinforcing  the  un- 
subdued machine  gun  detachments,  resisted  the  Ameri- 
can and  Australian  support  troops.  The  fifteen  tanks 
of  Company  A  and  the  ten  tanks  of  Company  B,  301st 
Tank  Battalion,  ranging  far  ahead  of  the  107th  Infan- 
try, penetrated  the  Hindenburg  trenches  and  con- 
founded the  Germans  there  by  attacking  from  the  rear. 
One  tank,  quite  alone,  got  into  Le  Catelet  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  infantry.  But  after  the  fog  cleared  away, 
at  about  7  o'clock  a.  m.,  75  per  cent  of  the  tanks  were 
put  out  of  action  by  the  German  [Continued  on  page  315 


England's  Sobering  Strike 

By  John  Spargo 


THE  abandonment  of  the  British  coal  strike  is  an 
event  of  international  interest  and  importance.  Its 
significance  can  hardly  be  fully  understood  or  ap- 
preciated for  some  time  to  come,  but  it  is  likely  that  future 
historians  will  regard  it  as  one  of  the  great  outstanding 
and  epoch-marking  episodes  in  the  history  of  British  trade 
unionism. 

I  was  in  London  the  latter  part  of  September  and  again 
during  the  second  half  of  August,  when  England  seemed 
to  be  headed  for  social  revolution,  via  a  general  strike.  In 
September  I  confidently  predicted  that  there  would  be  no 
strike;  that  the  great  majority  of  the  miners  would  refuse 
to  vote  for  such  a  trial  of  strength  as  a  strike  would  in- 
volve under  the  conditions  then  prevailing.  England's  eco- 
nomic position  seemed  to  me  to  be  so  critical  and  insecure 
that  it  must  have  a  sobering  and  restraining  influence  upon 
the  coal  miners  and  upon  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  rapidity 
with  which  England  seems  to  be  losing  her  principal  mar- 
kets, coupled-  with  the  overstrain  to  which  her  credit  has 
been  subjected,  might  well  cause  even  the  most  rabid  Com- 
munist to  hesitate  before  plunging  the  nation  into  such 
a  crisis  as  a  coal  strike  must  inevitably  precipitate. 

It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  at  the  facts  in  any 
satisfactory  way.  Statistics  were  showered  upon  you  when 
you  approached  either  side,  recalling  the  old  adage  about 
the  indifference  of  statisticians  to  mere  truth  telling.  The 
mine  owners  offered  figures  to  prove  that  the  coal  miners 
were  overpaid,  or,  at  any  rate,  paid  far  more  than  any 
other  body  of  wage  workers;  that  they  were  living  in  un- 
wonted luxury;  that  each  advance  in  wages  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  marked  decline  in  gross  and  per  capita  output. 
On  their  side,  the  miners — whose  statistical  experts  are 
quite  as  clever  as  those  of  the  other  side — offered  figures 
to  prove  that  their  real  or  relative  wages  had  declined  to 
a  very  considerable  extent,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, as  measured  by  the  prices  of  the  common  necessities 
of  life,  having  outrun  the  increase  in  wages.  Admitting 
that  output  had  fallen  very  considerably  and  steadily,  they 
claimed  that  this  was  due  mainly  to  the  failure  of  the  mine 
owners  to  cooperate  with  them  to  maintain  production. 

At  first,  the  British  public  appeared  to  sympathize  with 
the  miners'  demand  for  increased  pay.  Thruout  the  long- 
drawn-out  negotiations  there  was  probably  never  a  time 
when  there  would  have  been  any  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  people  ready  to  protest  or  complain  if  the  demand 
for  an  extra  two  shillings  a  shift,  which  was  what  the 
miners  voted  to  strike  for  on  August  16.  Had  there  been  no 
control  of  the  coal  industry  by  the  Government  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  mine  owners  would  have  granted  the  in- 
crease— and  passed  it  on  to  the  consumer,  with  a  suitable 
and  profitable  addition.  As  it  was,  the  miners  had  to  deal 
with  the  British  Government,  which  took  the  position  that 
in  view  of  the  serious  decline  in  production  there  was  no 
apparent  reason  why  the  increase  of  two  shillings  should 
be  granted.  The  Government  proposed  to  submit  the  claim 
of  the  miners  to  an  impartial  tribunal,  pledging  itself  to 
abide  by  the  result  if  the  miners  would  agree  to  do  like- 
wise. This  the  miners  declined  to  do. 

Whether  they  were  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  unwise,  in 
rejecting  this  proposal,  by  their  refusal  the  miners  lost 
a  large  share  of  public  sympathy.  This  was  the  second 
victory  of  the  Lloyd  George  Government.  In  their  original 
demands  the  miners  had  coupled  together  increased  pay 
for  themselves  and  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  coal  to  the 
domestic  consumer.  In  the  battle  of  statistics  which  ensued, 
they  were  so  hard  pressed  that  they  dropped  the  latter 
demand  entirely.  When  the  Government's  offer  of  arbitra- 
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tion  was  scornfully  rejected,  the  miners  were  placed  in  an 
unfavorable  position.  For  the  second  time  the  Govern- 
ment gained  great  strategic  advantage. 

Lloyd  George  proposed  a  plan  which  would  give,  im- 
mediately, the  increase  demanded  by  the  men,  provided 
they  agreed  to  increase  the  output  of  coal  to  the  per  capita 
level  of  a  year  ago.  The  "datum  line"  policy,  hastily  con- 
ceived and  crudely  worked  out,  was  probably  not  under- 
stood by  half  of  the  men  who  were  called  upon  to  vote  for 
its  acceptance  or  rejection.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  an 
eminently  fair  and  liberal  plan,  and  Robert  Smillie  quite 
wisely  advised  its  adoption  and  trial.  True,  in  its  practical 
application  there  would  have  had  to  be  some  arrangement 
for  distinguishing  between  mines  of  fair  productiveness 
and  mines  which  have  become  nearly  exhausted,  or  which 
for  other  reasons  are  not  capable  of  the  normal  per  capita 
output.  Had  the  plan  been  adopted,  such  adjustments  could 
easily  have  been  made.  When  the  miners  by  an  adverse 
vote  of  undreamed  of  magnitude  rejected  the  "datum  line" 
plan,  the  vote  was  interpreted  as  a  vote  in  favor  of  strik- 
ing. I  was  discussing  the  strike  with  a  well-known  trade 
union  leader — today  regarded  as  a  "moderate,"  tho  it 
seems  but  yesterday  that  his  name  was  the  symbol  for 
the  reddest  radicalism — and  suggested  that  we  might  be 
witnessing  the  prelude  of  a  great  social  revolution.  His 
reply,  which  rather  startled  me  at  the  moment,  seems,  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  happenings,  remarkable  for  its 
deep  insight  into  British  character  and  for  its  wisdom. 
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E  are  witnessing  the  prelude  of  revolution,  all 
ight,"  he  said,  "but  not  of  the  social  revolution  you 
have  in  mind.  We  are  not  headed  toward  Bolshevism.  The 
revolution  that  is  beginning  is  one  within  the  working  class 
movement  itself.  Smillie  and  his  colleagues  will  not  permit 
the  strike  to  continue,  if  they  can  possibly  avoid  it.  They 
would  far  rather  suffer  defeat  (tho  they  will  strain  every 
nerve  to  effect  a  compromise  which  will  not  have  that 
aspect)  than  permit  the  strike  to  become  a  political  issue, 
a  challenge  to  the  state.  That  is  why  they  are  already  dis- 
couraging all  talk  of  sympathetic  action  by  the  railway 
workers — not  publicly,  of  course,  but  very  firmly.  They 
know  very  well  that  the  moment  the  strike  passes  out  of 
the  category  of  purely  class  conflict,  upon  economic  issues, 
and  becomes  a  political  issue  which  involves  the  supremacy 
of  the  state  itself,  two  things  will  inevitably  happen:  The 
first  is  that  the  leadership  of  the  revolution — as  it  would 
at  once  become — will  not  remain  with  them,  or  with  men 
like  themselves,  but  will  be  taken  out  of  their  hands  by 
men  wholly  lacking  in  constructive  ability,  men  who  are 
brilliant  and  clever  in  a  way,  but  only  as  destructionists. 
The  second  is  that  the  entire  labor  movement  will  be 
crushed,  politically  and  economically.  Lloyd  George  will  ap- 
peal to  the  country,  there  will  be  a  general  election  with 
the  existence  of  the  state  as  the  issue.  In  such  an  election, 
not  one  of  us  would  be  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Labor  party  would  be  wiped  out  completely.  Not  only 
so,  but  already  you  can  see  the  forces  of  this  nation  mobil- 
izing to  keep  things  going.  The  long  lines  of  people  there  in 
Whitehall,  all  waiting  to  be  enrolled  to  labor  in  the  event 
of  a  general  strike,  tell  their  own  story.  England  will  not 
surrender  to  Bolshevists  or  Spartacists.  All  this  Smillie 
and  the  others  see  as  clearly  as  anybody.  They  are  fright- 
ened, as  all  of  us  are.  So  they  are  turning  back  to  old 
trade  union  ways  and  ideals.  That  is  the  revolution  you 
see  beginning,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken.  British  trade 
unionism  is  turning  away  from  the  narrow  and  selfish 
view  that  any  powerfully  organized  body  of  workers  can 
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get  their  own  way,  even  at 
the  expense  of  the  mass  of 
the  people.  It  is  the  last  at- 
tempt upon  any  considerable 
scale  to  set  a  section  of  the 
working  class  of  England 
above  all  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion and  above  the  state.  It 
is  a  revolution  of  social  con- 
sciousness against  selfish  so- 
cial revolutionary  nonsense." 
That  any  general  strike 
attempted  in  England  as  a 
development  of  the  coal 
miners'  strike  would  have 
signally  failed  to  accomplish 
its  purpose  of  forcing  the 
surrender  of  the  Govern- 
ment, I  am  quite  convinced. 
It  was  impossible  to  travel 
thru  England  and  reach  any 
other  conclusion.  As  long  as 
there  was  simply  a  struggle 
by  the  miners  for  a  wage  in- 
crease, whether  it  was  two 
shillings  a  day  or  twice  that, 
the  British  people  would  bear 
the  hardship  and  suffering 
involved  and,  upon  the  whole, 
sympathize  .with  the  miners. 
Let  that  struggle  broaden 
into  a  general  strike  with  po- 
litical aims,  a  struggle  against 
the  supremacy  of  the  state, 
and  quite  another  tale  would  have  to  be  told.  Recognition 
of  that  fact  explains  the  abandonment  of  the  coal  strike. 

Building  That  "New"  League 

THE  plans  for  the  new  League  of  Nations,  which  is  to 
have  no  connection  with  the  "Wilson  League,"  remind 
us  of  the  town  council  which  passed  three  resolutions: 

1.  That  a  new  courthouse  be  erected; 

2.  That  it  be  built  of  the  bricks  of  the  old  courthouse; 

3.  That  the  old  courthouse  be  used  until  the  new  one  is 
completed. 

Fallen  Idols 

THE  modern  Greeks  do  not  seem  to  have  inherited  any 
of  the  democracy  of  their  alleged  ancestors.  They  are 
determined  to  have  a  king,  preferably  of  the  Teutonic 
type,  and  they  pi-efer  a  Hohenzollern  queen  to  one  of  their 
own  blood.  But  in  one  respect  they  show  themselves  as 
democratic  as  in  the  days  of  Aristides  and  Themistocles. 
They  ostracize  their  great  statesmen  in  the  same  old  way. 
If  anybody  deserved  well  of  his  country  it  was  Venizelos. 
He  came  to  the  rescue  of  Greece  when  she  was  about  to 
be  crushed  between  the  Great  Powers  and  by  his  skillful 
diplomacy  brought  her  in  on  the  winning  side  and  more 
than  doubled  her  territory.  As  a  reward  for  this  he  is 
beaten  two  to  one  in  the  first  election  after  the  war  and 
driven  into  exile. 

So  they  fall,  the  leaders  of  their  countries  in  the  Great 
War,  victors  and  defeated  alike.  Clemenceau  of  France, 
Orlando  of  Italy,  Wilson  of  the  United  States,  Venizelos  of 
Greece,  and  all  the  kings,  premiers  and  ministers  of  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Russia.  It  does  not 
matter  in  the  least  whether  their  policy  has  been  wise  or 
unwise,  conscientious  or  selfish,  whether  they  have  brought 
their  country  to  ruin  or  raised  it  to  unprecedented  power, 
they  are   repudiated   by  the  populace  just  the   same.    The 


The  Tercentennial  Thanksgiving 

The  season  approaches  when  it  behooves  us  to  turn  from 
the  distractions  and  preoccupations  of  our  daily  life,  that 
we  may  contemplate  the  mercies  which  have  been  vouch- 
safed to  us  and  render  heartfelt  and  unfeigned  thanks  unto 
God   for   His   manifold    goodness. 

This  is  an  old  observance  of  the  American  people,  deeply 
imbedded  in  our  thought  and  habit.  The  burdens  and  the 
stresses  of  life  have  their  own  insistence. 

We  have  abundant  cause  for  thanksgiving.  The  lesions 
of  the  war  are  rapidly  healing.  The  great  army  of  free  men, 
which  America  sent  to  the  defense  of  liberty,  returning  to 
the  grateful  embrace  of  the  nation,  has  resumed  the  useful 
pursuits  of  peace,  as  simply  and  as  promptly  as  it  rushed 
to  arms  in  obedience  to  the  country's  call.  The  equal  jus- 
tice of  our  laws  has  received  steady  vindication  in  the 
support  of  a  law-abiding  people  against  various  and  sinister 
attacks,  which  have  reflected  only  the  baser  agitations  of 
war,   now   happily  passing. 

In  plenty,  security  and  peace,  our  virtuous  and  self- 
reliant  people  face  the  truth,  its  duties  and  its  oppor- 
tunities. May  we  have  vision  to  discern  our  duties,  the 
strength,  both  of  hand  and  resolve,  to  discharge  them,  and 
the  soundness  of  heart  to  realize  that  the  truest  opportuni- 
ties are  those  of  service. 

In  a  spirit,  then,  of  devotion  and  stewardship,  we  should 
give  thanks  in  our  hearts  and  dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
service  of  God's  merciful  and  loving  purposes  to  His 
children. 

Wherefore,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  do  hereby  designate  Thursday,  the  25th 
day  of  November,  next  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer, 
and  I  call  upon  my  countrymen  to  cease  from  their  ordi- 
nary tasks  and  avocations  upon  that  day,  giving  it  up  to 
the  remembrance  of  God  and  His  blessings  and  their  dutiful 
and  grateful  acknowledgment. 


fact  that  a  man  has  once 
been  admired  and  trusted  is 
sufliicient  reason  in  the  eyes 
of  the  majority  why  he 
should  be  hated  and  cast 
down.  The  higher  the  pedes- 
tal the  heavier  the  fall.  The 
only  certain  thing  about  a 
mob  is  that  it  will  change  its 
mind — or  to  put  it  more  cor- 
rectly that  it  will  reverse  its 
action. 

Only  Lloyd  George  of  all 
the  war  statesmen  remains 
in  power,  for  he  more  than 
any  man  knows  how  to  trim 
his  sails  in  a  stormy  sea.  He, 
too,  is  despised  and  dis- 
trusted by  the  majority,  but 
they  do  not  know  how  to  get 
along  without  him.  So  long 
as  the  people  feel  that  they 
need  a  man  they  will  idolize 
him,  but  they  will  seize  the 
first  opportunity  to  kick  him 
out. 


I 


Where  Are  the 

Masses  ? 

N  the  late  election  there 
were  Republican,  Demo- 
cratic, Prohibitionist,  Social- 
'  ist,  Farmer-Labor,  Single  Tax 
and  Socialist  Labor  candidates.  Of  these  the  Republican 
candidate  was  avowedly  the  most  conservative.  He  was 
overwhelmingly  elected.  The  really  radical  candidates,  all 
taken  together,  polled  probably  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
total  vote.  We  begin  to  suspect  that  the  "proletariat,"  if 
one  really  exists  in  this  country,  is  conservative  almost  to 
the  point  of  reaction  and  that  radicalism  is  a  fad  of  the 
upper  middle  class.  One  is  reminded  of  the  Populist  county 
chairman  in  1896  who  said  in  despair:  "My  county  has 
gone  for  McKinley  by  300.  The  people  are  in  the  minority!" 

Do  Your  Duty 

HAVE  you  selected  President  Harding's  Cabinet  for 
him  yet?  That  is  the  usual  occupation  of  the  Ameri- 
can voter  for  the  four  months  following  a  Presidential 
election. 

Tomato  Juice  as  a  Beverage 

CAMPERS  and  trampers  have  long  known  that  there 
is  nothing  more  refreshing  in  fatigue  than  a  good 
deep  swig  from  a  can  of  tomatoes.  It  is  food  and  drink  in 
one,  stimulating  and  nutritious  as  well.  The  poets  that  used 
to  sing  so  sweetly  of  the  ruddy  wine  should,  now  that  the 
eighteenth  amendment  is  passed,  turn  their  attention  to 
this  new  beverage,  the  essence  of  the  love  apple,  quite  as 
colorful  and  much  more  healthful  than  the  juice  of  the 
grape.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  tomato  was  thought  to 
be  poisonous  and  more  dangerous  to  morality  than  al- 
cohol. Today  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular  factors  in  our 
dietary  and  is  especially  recommended  to  infants.  It  has 
been  found  to  contain  in  abundance  all  three  of  those 
mysterious  substances,  miscalled  "vitamines,"  that  are  es- 
sential to  our  health,  growth  and  resistance  to  disease. 
Dried  tomato  is  as  good  as  lime  juice  as  a  preventive  of 
scurvy.  The  medical  journals  recommend  an  ounce  of 
canned  tomato  juice  a  day  for  babies  who  have  to  be 
artificially  fed  and  who  suffer  for  lack  of  their  natural  all- 
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ment.  The  forbidden  fruit  is  at  last  in  good  repute  both 
with  the  public  and  the  doctors,  a  rare  combination. 

Tennessee  Republican 

THE  Solid  South  no  longer  exists.  This  is  no  matter  for 
sieving,  even  for  Democrats.  Every  party  will  benefit 
when  sectionalism  passes  from   American   politics. 

The  Promotion  of  Literature  by 
namite 


Dyi 


By 


Edwin  E.  Slosson 

ALFRED  Nobel,  the  man  who  made  the  Great  War 
possible — or  to  put  it  more  exactly,  the  man  who 
made  the  War  possibly  Great — was  a  pacifist  and 
internationalist.  In  his  dying  days  he  seems  to  have  be- 
come horrified  at  the  idea  of  what  man  might  do  with 
dynamite  so  he  devoted  his  entire  fortune  to  the  promotion 
of  peace  and  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  In  his  will  he 
bequeathed  his  nine  million  dollars  to  reward  those  who 
had  contributed  most  to  the  healing  art,  had  produced 
literature  of  the  most  idealistic  type,  had  done  most  to 
put  a  stop  to  wars  and  had  made  the  most  important  dis- 
coveries in  physics  and  chemistry.  The  income  of  the 
foundation  was  to  be  divided  into  five  equal  parts  and 
these  given  as  prizes  to  those  who  "during  the  preceding 
year"  had  done  the  most  important  service  for  humanity 
in  these  five  fields. 

Nobel's  idea  was  a  good  one,  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  had  just  achieved  something  worth  while,  prob- 
ably a  young  man,  possibly  poor,  a  sum  of  $100,000  to  use 
just  as  he  pleased,  in  other  words  to  discover  and  endow 
rising  genius. 

But  the  Nobel  Foundation  has  paid  little  regard  to  the 
manifest  intentions  of  its  founder.  In  the  first  place  it  has 
absorbed  so  much  of  the  income  in  administrative  expenses 
that  the  prizes  are  reduced  to  about  $40,000.  Secondly  it 
regarded  the  bequest  as  retroactive  and,  instead  of  reward- 
ing contemporary  achievement,  have  bestowed  their  prizes 
in  some  cases  upon  old  men,  well  known  and  long  honored, 
who  had  done  their  best  work  many 
years  before.  Then,  too,  Nobel's 
fundamental  principle  was  that  na- 
tional lines  should  be  absolutely  ig- 
nored, yet  the  Nobel  judges  have  not 
escaped  the  accusation  of  near-sight- 
edness. 

For  instance  four  out  of  the  seven- 
teen prizes  in  literature  have  been 
given  to  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
authors.  Now  it  seems  to  be  a  fact 
that  the  Scandinavian  race  has  pro- 
duced more  than  its  proportionate 
share  of  great  men.  Yet  who  would 
have  supposed  that  a  people  forming 
only  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
world's  population  should  produce 
nearly  25  per  cent  of  its  best  litera- 
ture? To  the  three  Scandinavian 
authors  previously  picked  out,  Bjor- 
son,  Lagerlof  and  Heidenstam,  has 
now  been  added  Hamsun. 

Knut  Hamsun  comes  from  the 
Lofoden  Islands  far  beyond  the  Arctic 
Circle,  another  bit  of  evidence  for 
Stefansson's  theory  that  civilization 
travels  northward.  He  also  hails  from 
Chicago,  which  may  be  cited  in  favor 
of  Berkeley's  theory  that  civilization 
travels     westward.      But      he      found 


Courtesv  of  the  American  Scandinavian  Foundation 

Knut  Hamsun,  the  Norwegian  novelist 
who  once  ran  a  street  car  in  Chicago  and 
who  has  just  been  awarded  the  Nobel 
prize  in  literature.  This  portrait  is  from 
a  painting  by  Hendrik  Lund 


Chicago  too  cold  for  him,  both  socially  and  climatically. 
His  sufferings  in  that  city  gave  him  the  experiences 
that  inspire  his  bitter  denunciations  of  modern  society 
and  especially  of  America.  The  lot  of  a  conductor  running 
a  horsicar  in  the  winter  time  on  Halstead  Street  thru  the 
stockyards  district  is  not  a  happy  one,  especially  when  the 
crowd  is  drunk  and  will  not  pay  their  fares.  Nor  was  the 
old  rattling  jerking  cable  car  on  Cottage  Grove  Avenue  a 
suitable  environment  for  a  dreamy  foreigner  with  his 
pockets  packed  with  Euripides,  Aristotle  or  Thackeray. 
His  mind  was  with  his  books  and  he  forgot  to  call  out  the 
names  of  the  streets.  So  he  was  fired  and  forced  to  fall 
back  upon  the  profession  of  authorship  that  does  not  put 
so  much  of  a  strain  upon  the  memory  as  running  a  Chicago 
street  car.  Hamsun  must  then  be  added  to  the  growing 
list  of  famous  men  whom  America  has  entertained  un- 
awares: Masefield,  who  was  a  Bowery  bartender;  Clemen- 
ceau,  who  was  a  Connecticut  school-teacher;  Stevenson, 
who  was  a  California  squatter;  Sienkiewicz,  who  was  a 
western  rancher;  Garibaldi,  who  ran  a  Staten  Island 
candle-factory,  and  Trotzky,  who  was  an  East  Side 
journalist. 

The  wording  of  Nobel's  will,  that  the  prize  should  be 
given  for  the  greatest  work  of  literature  "in  the  idealistic 
sense,"  has  caused  considerable  embarrassment  to  the 
Swedish  Academy  of  Letters  and  much  controversy  in  the 
outside  world.  In  1908  the  prize  was  given  to  Rudolf 
Eucken,  whose  solid  philosophical  works  are  doubtless 
idealistic  but  doubtfully  great  literaure.  Of  Hamsun  on 
the  other  hand  the  literary  quality  of  his  work  is  not  so 
much  in  question  as  its  idealism.  He  is  best  known  in 
America  by  his  novel,  "Hunger,"  just  published  by  Knopf, 
which  is  a  piece  of  morbid  realism.  The  American  Scandi- 
navian Review  of  March,  1914,  said  of  Hamsun's  early 
work: 

"Hunger"  could  not  but  rouse  horror  and  repugnance,  and 
the  feeling  against  the  anther  was  still  further  inflamed  by  his 
next  book,  "Mysteries."  The  famine-crazed  youth  in  "Hunger" 
hurled  his  blasphemies  in  the  face  of  Providence ;  Nagel  in 
"Mysteries"  scoffed  at  everything  that  carried  the  general  stamp 
jf  approval. 

abstinence  from  food  produces  such 
"idealistic"  literature  what  may  we 
expect  from  the  Cork  hunger-strikers 
who,  according  to  the  prison  records, 
fasted  thirty  times  as  long? 

"Shallow  Soil,"  published  by  Scrib- 
ners  in  1914,  is  a  cutting  caricature 
of  the  Greenwich  Village  of  Chris- 
tiania.  And  certainly  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  no  one  will  take  his  volume  on 
"The  Spiritual  Life  of  Modern  Amer- 
ica" for  an  idealized  picture.  But 
these  are  early  works.  We  may  as- 
sume that  fame,  fortune  and  a  full 
stomach  have  softened  his  youthful 
cynicism  and  that  his  later  volumes, 
not  yet  opened  to  the  English  reader, 
contain  the  idealism  that  would  war- 
rant the  awarding  to  him  of  the  Nobel 
prize. 

He  is  past  sixty  and  the  Nobel 
medal  and  purse  will  mean  less  to  him 
than  a  handshake  and  a  ten  dollar  bill 
would  when  he  was  starving  and 
scribbling  in  Chicago.  If  he  had  re- 
ceived recognition  and  an  independent 
fortune  when  he  was  thirty  would  he 
have  written  better  in  the  latter  half 
of  his  life — or  worse — or  would  he 
have  written  nothing  at  all?  Who  can 
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The  Story  of  the  Week 


Sevastopol  Surrendered 

WHEN  Baron  Wrangel  retired  into  the  Crimea  it  was 
expected  that  he  would  there  be  safe  from  the  pur- 
suit of  the  Bolsheviki,  since  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  is 
an  isthmus  only  a  few  miles  wide  and  this  had  been  well 
fortified  in  anticipation  of  such  an  emergency.  But  the 
Soviet  troops  attacked  the  defenses  on  the  isthmus  of 
Perekop  in  overwhelming  force  and,  according  to  Premier 
Krivochin  of  the  Wrangel  Government,  with  great  valor 
and  military  skill.  They  charged  the  trenches  in  mass 
formation,  and  altho  the  first  three  or  four  columns  were 
annihilated  fresh  forces  were  constantly  brought  until 
finally  after  twenty-two  such  assaults  the  Bolsheviki  broke 
thru.  The  Soviet  losses  in  the  battle  of  Perekop  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  30,000,  and  the  Wrangel  army  suffered  still 
more  severely.  The  Bolsheviki  made  eff'ective  use  of  poison 
gas  in  this  engagement.  They  were  also  aided  by  winter, 
for  the  shallow  arm  of  the  Putrid  Sea  that  bounds  the 
isthmus  on  its  eastern  side  was  frozen  over  so  a  detach- 
ment of  Soviet  troops  was  able  to  cross  over  to  the  Crimea 
on  the  ice  and  attack  the  defenders  in  the  rear.  The 
Wrangel  troops  gave  way  in  disorder  and  fell  back  toward 
the  fortress  of  Sevastopol,  blowing  up  their  military 
depots  and  burning  up  the  food  supplies  whenever  they 
had  time  to.  But  the  Red  cavalry  followed  so  swiftly  that 
many  of  the  stores  were  taken.  The  booty  of  the  Bolshe- 
viki in  the  battle  of  Perekop  included  12,000,000  cartridges, 
eighteen  cannon,  one  tank,  three  armored  trains  and  10,000 
shells. 

This  catastrophe  is  a  great  disappointment  to  the 
French,  who  had  staked  all  their  hopes  of  the  recovery  of 
their  Russian  loans  as  well  as  of  a  supply  of  food  and  fuel 
for  the  winter  on  the  success  of  Baron  Wrangel.  They 
had  officially  recognized  his  "South  Russian  Government" 
contrary  to  British  judgment  and  had  supplied  him  abun- 
dantly with  arms  and  ammunition.  For  the  fortification  of 
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THE  ROUT  OF  WRANGEL 
Baron  Wrangel  retired  into  the  Crimea  after  his  defeat  on  the  Dnieper 
River  and  hoped  to  hold  back  the  Bolsheviki  by  strong  fortifications  across 
the  isthmus  at  Perekop.  But  the  Bolsheviki  broke  thru  and  gained  the 
whole  Crimea,  including  the  fortress  of  Sevastopol.  This  victory  gives  the 
Soviet  Government  clear  control  of  Russia  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
Transcaucasus  and  from  Poland  to  Irkutsk  in  Siberia.  The  only  enemy 
armies  now  remaining  on  Soviet  soil  are  the  bands  of  Maklakov  and 
Petliura  in  western  Ukraine.   Bessarabia   has   been   assigned  by  the   Allies 
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the  Perekop  isthmus  the  French  had  furnished  him  with 
unlimited  barbed  wire  and  with  much  heavy  artillery,  in- 
cluding ten  and  twelve-inch  guns.  Only  last  week  Baron 
Wrangel  boasted  to  the  French  High  Commissioner  at 
Sevastopol  that  his  army  was  three  times  as  large  and 
strong  as  when  it  left  the  Crimea  five  months  ago  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Taurida  province.  Now  Wrangel  is  a  fugitive. 

The  city  of  Sevastopol  is  swarming  with  Russian 
refugees.  More  than  80,000  men,  women  and  children  are 
clamoring  to  be  carried  away  to  Constantinople  and  all 
the  available  shipping  on  the  Black  Sea  will  not  suffice  for 
40,000.  The  American  cruiser  "St.  Louis"  has  been  sent 
from  Constantinople  to  aid  in  the  work  of  rescue.  The 
British  have  declared  a  blockade  of  the  entire  Russian 
Black  Sea  coast  in  order  to  prevent  the  Soviet  from  send- 
ing aid  to  the  Turkish  Nationalists  who  are  making  war 
on  the  Armenians  and  Georgians  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sea.  Captain  Kilpatrick  and  the  other  American  Red  Cross 
workers  who  were  last  week  reported  to  have  been  brutally 
tortured  and  killed  by  the  Bolsheviki  when  captured,  are 
now  known  to  be  safe  in  a  prison  camp. 

This  ends  another  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Soviet  regime 
with  the  aid  of  external  forces.  Kornilov  and  Kaledin, 
Denikin  and  Wrangel  attacked  from  the  southern  front, 
Kolchak  and  Semenov  with  the  Czechoslovaks  and  Japanese 
entered  from  the  Siberian  side,  an  Anglo-American  expedi- 
tion came  down  from  the  Arctic,  while  the  Finns  crossed 
the  frontier  toward  Petrograd,  and  from  the  east  came 
Yudenvitch  with  the  Esthonians  and  later  Pilsudski  with 
the  Poles.  All  these  invading  armies  have  found  like 
Napoleon  that  Russia  is  too  big  to  be  readily  conquered. 

The  Treaty  of  Rapallo 

THE  representatives  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  of 
the  new  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes 
(otherwise  known  as  Yugoslavia),  meeting  at  the  Villa 
Spinola  in  the  city  of  Rapallo  on  the  Italian 
Riviera,  .signed  a  treaty  settling  their  Adriatic 
dispute  on  November  12.  The  peace  conference 
was  held  off  until  after  the  American  election 
so  the  Yugoslavs  could  know  whether  they 
would  continue  to  have  the  powerful  support  of 
President  Wilson  for  their  claims.  When  they 
found  that  his  party  had  been  defeated  they 
realized  that  they  would  be  forced  to  make 
greater  concessions,  so  when  Premier  Yesnitch 
of  Yugoslavia  and  Foreign  Minister  Sforza  of 
Italy  met  they  were  able  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment in  a  few  days.  The  new  territory  ac- 
quired by  Italy  includes  about  half  a  million 
Slavs  and  the  Yugoslavs  also  relinquish  Fiume, 
which  was  promised  to  them  by  the  Pact  of 
London.  On  the  other  hand  the  Italians  give 
up  their  claim  upon  the  northern  half  of  Dal- 
matia,  which  was  also  based  upon  the  Pact  of 
London.  But  the  Dalmatian  city  of  Zara  with 
a  six-mile  enclave  is  to  be  ceded  to  Italy  as 
are  also  the  Dalmatian  islands  of  Lagosta  and 
Lissa.  Italy  further  acquires  the  islands  of 
Cherso,  Lussin  and  Unie  in  the  Gulf  of  Fiume. 
Fiume  is  to  be  made  a  free  city,  belonging 
neither  to  Italy  or  Yugoslavia,  but  since  Italy 
gets    the    islands    in    front   of    it,    the    railroad 
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THE  FILME  AGREEMENT 
The  Italian  and  Yugoslav  delegates  in  conference  at  Rapallo 
arranged  a  compromize  on  the  partition  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tory on  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic  that  was  taken  from 
Austria-Hungary  in  the  war.  The  boundary  agreed  upon  follows 
generally  in  tlie  northern  part  the  line  drawn  by  the  Pact  of 
London  in  1915  but  in  the  southern  i)art  Italy  relinquishes  her 
claim  on  the  Dalmatian  coast  except  the  city  of  Zara.  Italy  gets 
the  Istrian  region  between  Triest  and  Pola  and  both  these  ports, 
also  the  islands  of  Cherso,  Lussin,  Unie  and  Lissa.  The  Italian 
line  extends  along  the  coast  clear  to  the  city  limit  of  Fiume, 
which  is  to  be  free  and  independent 

leading  to  it  and  the  coast  connecting  with  it,  and  since 
the  city  is  now  Italian  in  population  owing  to  the  expulsion 
of  most  of  the  Slavs  during  the  d'Annunzio  regime,  this 
virtually  means  that  Fiume  is  to  become  Italian  in  every 
sense  except  possibly  the  political. 

It  was  President  Wilson's  proposal  that  Fiume  should 
be  made  a  free  city  under  the  supervision  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  but  the  Italians  refused  to  concede  any  such 
control  to  the  League,  so  there  will  be  nothing  to  prevent 
the  future  annexation  of  Fiume  by  Italy  except  the  fear 
of  losing  the  trade  of  the  hinterland  and  incurring  the 
wrath  of  the  Slavs.  The  relinquishment  of  the  Dalmatian 
coast  by  Italy  is  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of 
President  Wilson,  but  the  boundary  agreed  upon  gives 
Italy  a  larger  share  of  Slavic  territory  than  the  "Wilson 
line." 

In  his  note  of  March  4  President  Wilson  says  that  he 
"would  gladly  approve  a  mutual  agreement  between  the 
Italian  and  Yugoslav  without  prejudice  to  the  territorial 
or  other  interests  of  any  third  nation,  but  Albanian  ques- 
tions should  not  be  included  in  the  proposed  joint  discus- 
sions." It  was  doubtless  in  compliance  with  this  that  the 
conference  of  Rapallo  did  not  consider  the  conflicting 
claims  of  Italians  and  Y'ugoslavs  in  Albania.  On  the  whole 
the  compromize  comes  nearer  to  the  Wilson  plan  of  set- 
tlement than  any  hitherto  proposed. 

Fiume  Question  Settled 

THE  dispute  over  the  possession  of  the  Adriatic  port  of 
Fiume,  which  has  kept  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  on  the 
verge  of  war  for  the  past  two  years,  has  at  last  been 
brought  to  an  end  by  direct  negotiation  between  the  rival 
claimants.  The  League  of  Nations,  opening  its  first  gen- 
eral session  this  week,  will  find  its  slate  cleared  of  this 
controversy  that  nearly  wrecked  the  Paris  Peace  Confer- 
ence and  might  likewise  have  proved  too  difficult  for  the 
new-born   League. 


Before  Italy  could  be  induced  to  enter  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies  she  insisted  upon  their  promising  her, 
in  the  event  of  victory,  the  Treiitino,  Istria  and  Trieste,  a 
large  part  of  the  islands  and  coast  land  of  Dalmatia,  and 
extensive  territory  in  Turkey  and  Africa.  Since  Dalmatia 
and  Istria  were  chiefly  inhabited  by  Slavs  whom  the  Serbs 
were  fighting  to  free  it  was  necessary  to  keep  this  agree- 
ment, known  as  the  Pact  of  London,  secret  from  the  Serbs 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  Even  President  Wilson, 
as  he  testified  to  the  Senate  committee,  was  not  told  by 
the  Allies  of  the  existence  of  this  and  other  secret  treaties 
which  provided  in  advance  for  the  partition  of  the  spoils 
of  war  among  the  victors,  until  after  he  went  to  Paris.  Then 
finding  that  these  agreements  were  incompatible  with  the 
Fourteen  Points  and  the  other  peace  aims  to  which  the 
Allies  had  subscribed  and  upon  which  Germany  had  agreed 
to  capitulate,  the  President  threatened  to  withdraw  unless 
they  were  regarded  as  abrogated  by  the  mutual  acceptance 
of  the  principles  the  Allies  had  ostensibly  accepted.  He  went 
so  far  at  one  time  as  to  order  the  "George  Washington" 
sent  for  his  return  to  America,  but  was  induced  to  re- 
main on  the  promise  of  certain  concessions  to  his  ideals. 

The  sharpest  disagreement  came  over  the  question  of 
the  Adriatic,  where  two  of  the  Fourteen  Points,  namely, 
those  insisting  upon  drawing  national  boundaries  on  racial 
lines  and  upon  giving  each  country  an  outlet  to  the  sea, 
favored  the  Slavs  and  thwarted  Italian  ambitions.  Fiume 
is  the  only  suitable  seaport  for  the  southern  Slavic  hinter- 
land and  so  the  Pact  of  London  had  expressly  conceded  it 
to  Croatia,  while  giving  to  Italy  the  port  of  Trieste  to  the 
north  and  the  Dalmatian  coast  to  the  south  of  Fiume.  But 
the  Italians,  finding  their  sacrifices  in  the  war  greater  and 
their  victory  more  complete  than  they  had  anticipated,  de- 
manded also  Fiume.  The  population  of  the  city  was  pre- 
dominantly Italian  before  the  war,  but  the  suburbs  and 
surrounding  country  is  Slavic,  and  to  have  extended  the 
Italian  annexations  to  include  Fiume  would  have  involved 
bringing  many  thousands  of  Slavs  under  Italian  rule.  Mr. 
Wilson  proposed  a  compromize  line,  following  more  closely 
the  ethnographical  frontier  than  the  Pact  of  London  line, 
and  proposed  to  make  Fiume  a  free  city  under  the  League 
of    Nations.    But 


Premier  Orlando 
would  not  listen 
to  any  compro- 
mize and  the 
Italian  delegation 
withdrew  from 
Paris  in  wrath. 
The  British  and 
French  Premiers 
agreed  with  the 
President  as  to 
the  merits  of  the 
case,  but  felt 
themselves  bound 
to  carry  out  the 
Pact  of  London  if 
Italy  insisted 
upon  it,  tho  they 
were  unwilling  to 
go  further  and 
grant  also  Fiume 
to  Italy. 

Feeling  that 
Orlando  had 
failed  at  Paris 
the  Italian  people 
turned  against 
him  and  he  was 
replaced  as 
premier  by  Nitti. 


I'Tiflerirof^d  &    I'riitt nrt,<,<l 

Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  the  flying  poet  and 
dictator  of  Fiume,  refuses  to  accept  the 
agreement  between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia 
signed  at  Rapallo.  His  troops  have  taken 
possession  of  Sussak,  the  Slavic  suburb  of 
Fiume,  and  other  territory  that  by  the 
Treaty  of  Rapallo  were  conceded  to  the 
Yugoslavs 
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He  was  a  more  moderate  minded  man  and  might 
have  succeeded  in  coming  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Yugoslavs  if  it  had  not  been  for  Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  the 
dramatist  aviator,  who  seized  Fiume  with  a  band  of  de- 
voted followers  and  has  held  it  for  over  a  year.  Altho  this 
was  plain  mutiny  and  his  capture  of  Adriatic  shipping  to 
maintain  his  food  supply  was  plain  piracy,  the  Italian 
Government  was  powerless  to  oust  him,  for  he  had  the 
sympathy  and  secret  support  of  the  Italian  army  and 
navy.  No  other  power  was  willing  to  intervene  and  the 
League  of  Nations  has  no  force  of  its  own.  It  is  still  un- 
certain whether  d'Annunzio  will  accept  the  Rapallo  agree- 
ment or  hold  the  fort  in  spite  of  it. 

Venizelos  Defeated 

THE  Greek  election  was  fought  over  the  personality  and 
policy  of  Premier  Venizelos.  He  is  regarded  by  the 
outside  world  as  one  of  the  shrewdest  of  living  statesmen 
and  he  has  secured  for  Greece  an  immense  increase  of 
territory,  altho  the  Greeks  took  little  part  in  the  war. 
But  in  carrying  out  this  policy  he  has  made  many  enemies, 
partly  because  he  has  ruled  with  a  strong  hand  and  partly 
because  he  found  it  necessary  to  depose  King  Constantine 
in  order  to  bring  Greece  in  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  King 
Alexander,  who  was  put  in  the  place  of  Constantine,  re- 
cently died  from  the  bite  of  a  pet  monkey  and  since  his 
unborn  child  is  the  legal  heir  to  the  throne,  the  friends 
of  Constantine  are  hoping  to  call  him  back  from  exile.  But 
probably  Great  Britain  and  France  would  never  permit 
the  restoration  of  Constantine. 

The  election  returned  anti-Venizelist  members  of  parlia- 
ment by  more  than  two  to  one.  The  Premier  and  all  but  two 
of  his  ministers  were  defeated  in  their  home  districts. 
Consequently  Venizelos  has  resigned  and  the  Government 
will  pass  into  the  hands  of  George  Rhallis,  an  octogenarian 
and  ex-premier,  a  supporter  of  Constantine  and  a  pro- 
German. 

League  of  Nations  Launched 

FORTY-ONE  nations  were  represented  at  the  first  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva, 
November  15.  There  will  probably  be  fifteen  other  appli- 
cants for  membership,  including  Austria,  Hungary  and 
Bulgaria.  If  these  are  admitted  there  will  be  left  outside 
the  League  for  the  present  Germany,  Soviet  Russia,  Mexico 
and  the  United  States.  The  question  of  the  admission  of 
Germany  may  be  brought  up  by  Hjalmar  Branting,  the 
Socialist  chairman  of  the  Swedish  delegation,  but  the 
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French  opposition  to  such  a  proposal  is  too  strong  to  be 
overcome.  Dr.  Mviller,  the  German  Foreign  Minister,  de- 
clares that  he  will  not  enter  anyway  until  certain  changes 
are  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  League. 

Various  projects  for  the  improvement  of  the  League  are 
under  consideration  and  Premier  Leygues  of  France  has 
publicly  expressed  his  hope  that  the  Covenant  may  be 
modified.  Three  concrete  amendments  have  already  been 
moved  by  the  Scandinavian  representatives.  One  of  these 
provides  that  the  same  state  shall  not  be  twice  in  succes- 
sion represented  on  the  Council  of  the  League  as  one  of 
the  four  councilmen  elected  by  the  Assembly.  The  second 
amendment  would  eliminate  the  word  "generally"  from 
Article  13  and  so  make  all  questions  subject  to  arbitration. 
The  third  provides  that  no  member  of  the  League  shall 
be  obliged  to  join  in  the  blockade  of  a  recalcitrant  nation 
if  in  danger  of  invasion  by  that  nation.  This  last  amend- 
ment will  be  opposed  by  the  French  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  paralyze  the  only  effective  weapon  the  League  pos- 
sesses, the  power  of  blockade. 

The  announcement  that  the  Union  of  South  Africa  would 
be  represented  by  Sir  Robert  Cecil  aroused  heated  protests 
among  the  French,  who  insisted  that  the  five  British  do- 
minions should  be  represented  by  delegates  of  their  own, 
not  by  Englishmen.  But  when  Sir  Robert  Cecil  presented 
his  credentials  they  were  accepted  without  objection,  for 
it  was  the  general  feeling  of  the  delegates,  as  expressed 
by  Signor  Tittoni,  that  a  state  had  a  right  to  send  to  the 
Assembly  whomever  it  liked.  The  danger  apprehended  by 
the  French  that  the  South  African  representative  would 
add  to  the  British  vote  is  not  likely  to  be  realized,  for 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  opposes  Premier  Lloyd  George  on  some 
of  the  most  important  questions  before  the  League. 

The  Opening  of  the  Assembly 

THE  city  of  Geneva,  suddenly  become  the  capital  of 
the  first  world-wide  organization  of  nations,  is  over- 
crowded with  its  guests.  The  official  Japanese  delegation 
alone  numbers  over  a  hundred  and  some  of  the  others  are 
almost  as  large,  besides  which  there  are  thousands  of 
journalists,  lobbyists  and  tourists.  The  Hotel  National  has 
been  taken  over  as  headquarters  of  the  League,  but  the 
sessions  of  the  Assembly  are  being  held  in  the  spacious  Hall 
of  the  Reformation,  which  was  erected  in  honor  of  John 
Calvin. 

In  the  voting  for  permanent  president  Hymans  of  Bel- 
gium received  thirty-five  votes,  Motta  of  Switzerland  four, 
Bourgeois   of   France  one,  and   Ador   of   Switzerland   one. 
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The  first  contest  took  place  over  the  question  of  consider- 
ing the  applications  of  Austria,  Bulgaria  and  Albania  for 
admission  to  the  League.  These  nations  did  not  appeal  for 
membership  until  after  October  14,  the  date  set  by  the 
Council  as  the  limit  for  such  applications  to  be  considered 
at  this  session.  For  this  reason  President  Hymans  ruled 
them  out.  but  Lord  Robert  Cecil  took  the  ground  that  no 
nation  should  be  shut  out  on  a  mere  technicality  and  Sig- 
ner Tittoni  of  Italy  supported  him.  So  the  Assembly  re- 
versed the  ruling  of  the  President  and  referred  the  appli- 
cations to  the  committee  on  membership.  Thus  early  was 
it  made  evident  that  the  Assembly  is  not  to  be  altogether 
subservient  to  the  Council,  but  that  it  is  to  have  a  mind  of 
its  own. 

Among  the  most  important  topics  on  the  League  pro- 
gi-am  are  the  question  of  mandates,  the  supervision  of 
agreements  as  to  traffic  in  women  and  opium,  the  estab- 
lishment of  sanitary  control  and  the  suppression  of  typhus, 
the  plans  for  a  permanent  court  of  justice,  the  reduction 
of  armament,  the  reorganization  of  commerce  and  finance 
and  the  apportionment  of  the  budget. 

America  and  the  League  of  Nations 

ACCORDING  to  Article  1  of  the  Covenant  the  first 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  to  be  opened 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  but  owing  to  the 
President's  physical  incapacity  and  the  refusal  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  he  could  not  fulfil 
that  function  and  the  United  States  is  not  represented  at 
Geneva   even   by  an   observer. 

But  tho  President  Wilson  is  absent  in  person  he  is 
present  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly 
and  their  first  act  was  to  send  him  a  mes- 
sage of  greeting.  President  Motta  in  wel- 
coming the  Assembly  in  behalf  of  Switzer- 
land proposed  such  a  message  and  the  sug- 
gestion was  received  with  applause.  M. 
Motta  continued : 

I  would  iuld  to  this  message  of  thanks  the 
hope,  or  rather  the  keenly  felt  desire,  that  the 
United  States  of  North  America  should  before 
long  take  her  rightful  place  in  the  League.  A 
country  which  is  a  world  in  itself,  which  is 
blessed  with  all  the  riches  of  the  earth,  a 
democracy  which  absorbs  all  the  races  of  the 
world  and  has  given  them  a  common  language 
and  a  common  government,  a  people  which  is 
affected  always  by  the  highest  ideals  cannot 
abstain  from  concurrence  in  the  great  ideal  and 
work  which  we  are  met  here  to  forward. 

America,  which  at  the  critical  moment  of 
the  war  hurled  her  weight,  ideas,  resources  and 
armies  into  the  scale  and  thus  decided  the  fate 
of  continents,  and  Europe  in  particular :  the 
native  land  of  George  Washington,  the  father 
of  liberty,  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  champion  and 
martyr  of  the  cause  of  brotherhood — this  coun- 
try cannot  and  surely  does  not  intend  to  turn 
its  face  against  the  appeal  made  by  the  na- 
tions who,  while  retaining  their  independence 
and  sovereign  rights,  intend  to  cooperate  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  peace  and   prosperity  of  humanity. 

Paul  Hymans  of  Belgium,  who  was  elected  permanent 
president  of  the  assembly,  said  in  his  reply  to  the  wel- 
come of  the  President  of  Switzerland : 

We  are  far  from  believing  that  the  institution  set  up  by  the 
covenant  of  Versailles  is  perfect  and  that  time  and  experience 
cannot  lead  to  a  betterment  of  its  working  and  efficiency.  We 
are  far  from  believing  that  we  are  going  to  change  the  world 
with  a  wave  of  a  wand,  for  the  world  changes  slowly,  and  most 
slowly  men  change. 

Above  all  it  is  well  to  affirm  once  more  that  the  League  of 
Nations  is  not  and  will  never  be  a  superstate  which  will  absorb 
sovereignties  or  seek  to  reduce  them  into  tutelage.  Our  aim  is 
to  establish  between  independent  states  frequent  and  friendly  con- 
tact and  meetings  from  which  affinities  and  sympathies  will 
follow. 

At  the  beginning  of  the   session  of  the  first  afternoon 


C.  N.  Barius,  the  British  labor  leader,  asked  to  have  a 
Ulegrain  sent  to  President  Wilson  in  the  name  of  the 
As.sembly,  expressing  hope  for  the  recovery  of  his  health 
and  for  the  continuance  of  his  work  for  the  League  of 
Nations  idea.  The  proposal  was  adopted  and  President 
Hymans  in  approving  it  referred  to  President  Wilson  as 
"the  spiritual  father  of  the  League." 

The  Haiti  Inquiry 

THE  Naval  Board  of  Inquiry  which  is  investigating  the 
alleged  misconduct  of  the  American  army  of  occupa- 
tion in  Haiti  has  held  a  number  of  meetings  since  it  was 
constituted  under  the  authority  of  Secretary  Daniels  in 
October.  General  Barnett  testified  that  the  charge  of  "in- 
discriminate killings"  by  the  American  marines  was  based 
on  two  cases  of  unlawful  execution  of  natives.  He  said 
that  2250  Haitians  had  been  killed  by  the  Americans  since 
tho  occupation  of  the  island  began  in  1915  (the  number 
first  reported  was  3250,  but  this  appears  to  have  been  er- 
roneous). Nearly  all  of  these  deaths  took  place  during  a 
single  campaign  in  1919.  Major  Turner  testified  that  there 
had  been  1132  rebels  and  bandits  killed  since  October  1, 
1919,  in  298  battles,  skirmishes  or  other  encounters  with 
the  marines.  He  said  that  previous  to  that  date  no  ac- 
curate statistics  had  been  kept.  He  testified  further  that 
'strictest  orders  had  been  issued  to  the  American  marines 
not  to  mistreat  prisoners  or  native  civilians. 

President  Dartiguenave  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  also 
took  part  in  the  inquiry.  His  testimony  blended  praise  and 
blame  of  the  American  regime.  He  admitted  that  the  na- 
tives of  Haiti  "with  a  few  exceptions"  rejoiced  at  the 
American  occupation  and  that  he  had  no  official  knowl- 
edge of  unlawful  killings  by 
American  marines.  On  the  other 
hand  he  blamed  the  continuation 
of  the  system  of  compulsory  labor 
on  the  roads  for  much  of  the 
banditry  which  has  disturbed  the 
nation,  and  complained  that  the 
American  Minister  to  Haiti  and 
his  financial  adviser  had  usurped 
the  functions  of  the  native  Govern- 
ment to  a  greater  extent  than  was 
contemplated  by  the  treaty  be- 
tween Haiti  and  the  United  States. 
He  urged  that  there  be  a  Congres- 
sional inquiry  in  addition  to  the 
investigation  by  the  Naval  Board. 


Mexico  Tries  to 
Be  Good 


Harding  in  Brooklvn  Daily  Eagle 

Is  this  to  be  our  War  Memorial? 


0 


NCE  more  revolution  has 
broken  out  in  Mexico;  this 
time  in  the  guise  of  a  radical  labor 
movement.  The  trouble  is  worst  in  Yucatan,  a  tropical  dis- 
trict in  the  extreme  south  of  the  republic  where  socialism 
(in  various  shades  of  red)  has  been  for  years  an  important 
political  factor.  Yucatan  is  so  distant  from  the  center  of 
government  that  national  authority  has  been  notoriously 
weak  and  it  was  easy  for  a  revolutionary  movement  to 
gather  head.  It  is  reported  that  over  150  lives  were  lost  in 
a  clash  between  the  Socialist  and  Liberal  parties.  The  Gov- 
ernment promptly  sent  six  hundred  troops  to  quell  the 
outbreak.  Probably  the  Yucatan  uprising,  like  the  recent 
revolt  of  Lower  California,  has  only  local  significance. 

Somewhat  more  serious,  because  nearer  to  the  heart  of 
Mexico,  was  the  strike  of  dock  workers  at  the  port  of  Vera 
Cruz.  The  Communist  Federation  voted  to  call  a  general 
sympathetic    strike    in    consequence.    The    Government    of- 
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fered  its  mediation  between  the  dockmen  and  the  shippers 
and  immediate  trouble  was  averted,  but  the  occasion  gave 
rise  to  much  incendiary  talk  in  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico 
City.  The  Government  has  also  been  forced  to  take  over 
the  coal  mines  temporarily  in  consequence  of  a  wages  dis- 
pute between  the  miners  and  the  owners.  Many  of  the 
mines,  as  well  as  many  of  the  docks  and  factories  of  the 
Gulf  ports,  are  owned  by  foreign  capital  and  this  places 
the  Mexican  Government  in  a  very  delicate  position.  If 
strikes  occur  and  are  followed  by  violence,  as  is  apt  to  be 
the  case  in  Mexico,  valuable  foreign  properties  will  be  in 
danger  of  destruction  and  there  will  be  a  cry  for  inter- 
vention to  save  foreign  interests  in  Mexico  from  being 
swamped  by  anarchy.  On  the  other  hand  when  the  Gov- 
ernment takes  over  industries  tied  up  by  labor  troubles 
it  not  only  assumes  dangerous  responsibilities  but  runs 
the  risk  of  being  charged  with  confiscating  private 
property. 

To  avert  the  danger  of  a  hostile  attitude  abroad,  Presi- 
dent De  la  Huerta,  President-elect  Obregon  and  other  lead- 
ers of  the  existing  Government  are  taking  a  very 
moderate  and  conservative  line  with  respect  to 
economic  policy.  General  Obregon  has  given  out 
an  interview  assuring  the  world  at  large  that  he 
had  no  hostility  to  large  industries  and  no  in- 
tention to  break  them  up  by  unfriendly  legisla- 
tion, that  the  Mexican  Government  recognized  its 
duty  to  pay  all  just  foreign  claims  and  would 
welcome  the  creation  of  a  commission  to  pass  on 
their  validity;  and  that  Bolshevist  propaganda 
would  not  be  tolerated.  He  favored  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  methods  of  agriculture  and  the 
creation  of  a  class  of  small  landowners,  but  op- 
posed any  premature  attempt  to  break  up  large 
estates.  President  De  la  Huerta  went  so  far  as  to 
say:  "Our  country  opens  its  arms  to  foreigners  in 
the  same  manner  that  it  does  to  its  own  nationals, 
inviting  them  to  come  and  share  in  our  riches,  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  our  natural  resources, 
and  favors  all  enterprizes  willing  to  recognize  the 
great  truth  that  the  natural  resources  of  a  nation 
belong  to  the  nation  itself."  As  a  part  of  the 
Mexican  campaign  of  conciliating  foreign  opinion, 
Felix  Pala%'icini  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
England,  France,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Spain  to  sound  out 
the  opinion  of  European  governments  on  the  new  regime 
in  Mexico.  He  professed  himself  well  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults of  his  mission. 

Roberto  Pesqueira  was  sent  on  a  similar  mission  to  the 
United  States.  He  bore  with  him  a  letter  in  which  he 
stated  that  both  the  President  and  the  President-elect  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  new  Mexican  constitution  adopted 
under   Carranza   "is   not   and    must   not   be   interpreted    as 


retroactive  or  violative  of  valid  property  rights."  Mention 
was  also  made  of  "a  joint  arbitration  commission  to  pass 
upon  and  adjudicate  the  claims  presented  by  foreigners  on 
account  of  damages  occasioned  during  the  revolution."  Sec- 
retary of  State  Colby  referred  to  this  letter  as  "a  very 
gratifying  and  reassuring  statement  of  the  attitude  and 
purposes  of  the  new  Government  of  Mexico."  He  even  ven- 
tured so  far  as  to  express  the  hope  that  "the  Mexican 
question  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  question  at  all." 

Nor  is  the  Mexican  Government  less  anxious  to  win  the 
good  will  of  the  incoming  administration  in  the  United 
States.  When  he  learned  that  President-elect  Harding 
would  spend  his  vacation  on  the  Texas  border,  President- 
elect Obregon  announced  that  he  would  be  glad  to  confer 
with  him  "in  the  event  Senator  Harding  visits  any  of  our 
cities."  Even  if  the  assurances  and  friendly  overtures  of 
the  Mexican  Government  are  due  rather  to  a  desire  to  se- 
cure recognition  and  foreign  loans  than  to  disinterested 
good  will,  it  is  none  the  less  gratifying  that  the  present 
Mexican    Government    has    abandoned   the   hostility   to   the 

United  States  which 
marked  the  regime  of 
Huerta  and  Carranza.  Nev- 
er before  has  Mexico  striven 
so  anxiously  to  be  "on  its 
good  behavior"  in  the  eyes 
of  foreign  nations. 


Building 
Scandals  in 
New  York 


W 


Morri3  for  Georye  Matthew  Adams  Service 

Looks  like  I'll  have  to  recognize  the  little 
fellow 


International 

The  President-elect  took  'a  vacation  as  strenuous  as  those  of 
Rooseveltian  tradition  in  the  weeks  after  his  election.  With  his 
host,  R.  B.  Creager,  of  Point  Isabel,  Texas,  he  went  tarpon 
fishing  in  the  border  wilderness  and  "stuck  it  out  on  this  line" 
until  he  hooked  a  big  one.  But  Mrs.  Harding  took  the  honors 
by  catching  the  largest  fish  of  all 


'HY  were  rents  so 
high  in  New  York 
that  the  legislature  was 
forced  to  intervene  by  dras- 
tic legislation  against  ex- 
tortionate landlords?  Why 
has  building  been  so  costly 
and  so  slow?  Why  has  the 
city  government  been  run- 
ning so  deeply  in  debt?  A 
very  sinister  answer  to  all  three  questions  is  now  becom- 
ing apparent.  Thanks  to  an  investigation,  facilitated  by 
evidence  published  by  the  New  York  World  and  other 
metropolitan  newspapers,  a  great  conspiracy  of  fraudu- 
lent builders  and  grafting  labor  leaders  has  been  uncov- 
ered. The  purpose  of  this  conspiracy  "in  restraint  of 
trade"  was  to  keep  prices  up  and  prevent  any  low  bids 
for  construction.  A  labor  leader,  Robert  P.  Brindell,  is 
alleged  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  plot  to  feather 
his  own  nest,  by  threatening  to  call  strikes  unless  duly 
paid  his  blackmail. 

The  most  sensational  turn  to  the  new  disclosures  is  the 
suggestion  that  the  great  Wall  Street  explosion  may  have 
been  due  to  a  labor  war  arising  from  the  building  con- 
spiracy. The  theory  is  that  a  house-wrecking  operation  was 
in  progress  in  Wall  Street  under  a  contractor  associated 
with  Brindell  and  employing  men  from  Brindell's  union.  A 
rival  union,  whose  members  had  been  forced  out  of  em- 
ployment by  the  conspirators,  planted  a  bomb  with  the 
purpose  of  killing  the  house-wreckers.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  police  discredit  this  theory  and  stick  to  their  or- 
iginal hypothesis  that  the  Wall  Street  explosion  was  the 
work  of  anarchists  or  other  "reds." 

It  is  known  that  the  city  authorities  were  hoodwinked 
and  victimized  by  the  building  conspiracy  into  paying  ex- 
travagant prices  for  construction.  Mayor  Hylan  confessed 
that  at  the  suggestion  of  John  T.  Hettrick,  agent  for  the 
limestone  building  interests,   he   had   urged   the   Board   of 
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Education  to  substitute  limestone  for  terra  cotta 
in  public  school  contracts.  Without  any  investi- 
gation whatever  he  took  the  assertions  of  Mr. 
Hettrick  as  his  own  and  sent  them  gver  his  own 
signature  to  the  Board  of  Education.  Under  cross- 
examination  the  mayor  candidly  admitted  "I  was 
being  fooled,  all  right."  The  exposure  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  city  administration  to  the  building 
ring  is  the  heaviest  blow  that  even  the  Hylan  ad- 
ministration has  yet  experienced  and  may  result 
in  the  defeat  of  Tammany  Hall  in  next  year's 
municipal  elctions. 

Shipping  Board  Tangles 

PRESIDENT  Wilson  has  at  last  completed  his 
list  of  appointments  to  the  new  Shipping 
Board.  As  previously  announced,  Admiral  William 
S.  Benson  will  be  chairman.  The  other  six  ap- 
pointees are  Frederick  I.  Thompson  of  Alabama, 
Joseph  N.  Teal  of  Oregon,  John  A.  Donald  of 
New  York,  Chester  H.  Rowell  of  California,  Guy 
D.  Goff  of  Wisconsin  and  Charles  Sutter  of  Mis- 
souri. Admiral  Benson  and  Mr.  Donald  are  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Board.  Mr.  Teal  is  a  lawyer 
and  banker  of  Portland,  Oregon,  who  has  written 
extensively  on  transportation  problems.  Mr. 
Thompson  is  a  newspaper  publisher.  These  four 
appointees  are  all  Democrats  and,  as  the  law  per- 
mits only  four  members  of  the  Board  to  be  of  the 
same  political  party,  the  other  three  members  are  taken 
from  the  Republican  ranks.  Mr.  Rowell  is  a  newspaper 
publisher,  Mr.  Goff  is  general  counsel  to  the  Shipping 
Board  and  Mr.  Sutter  a  business  man  of  St.   Louis.  The 


Ititernotional 

Baseball  has  declared  for  a  one-man  rule  to 
build  up  the  sport  after  the  scandals  and 
consequent  upheavals  of  this  fall.  Judge 
Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis  was  unanimously 
chosen  by  the  sixteen  American  and  Na- 
tional League  clubs  to  become  head  of  the 
controlling  board  and  lie  accepted  the  offer 
at  a  salary  of  S42,500  a  year  with  an  addi- 
tional $10,000  for  expenses.  Judge  Landis 
will  keep  his  present  position  as  a  Federal 
jurist,  in  which  capacity  in  1914  he  pre- 
sided in  the  great  legal  battle  of  baseball, 
the  Federal  League's  fight  upon  the  National 
and  American  Leagues 


ployment  of  untrained 
and  unfit  workmen  and 
officials,  the  careless  keep- 
ing of  accounts  and 
audits,  the  padding  of  ex- 
pense accounts,  the  ap- 
proval of  unseaworthy 
ships,  the  intimidation  of 
honest  inspectors,  and  the 
regular  practice  on  the 
part  of  supply  firms  of 
giving  gratuities  to  stew- 
ards and  other  ships'  of- 
ficers. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr. 
Piez,  former  Director 
General  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  asserts 
that  the  Walsh  investiga- 
tion committee  has  been 
playing  politics  and  exag- 
gerating scandal  to  dis- 
credit the  Shipping  Board. 
He  said  no  charges  had 
implicated  the  members 
of  the  Board  or  the  of- 
ficials under  them  and 
that  such  incompetence 
and  graft  as  did  develop 
among      the     minor     em- 


ployees in  the  shipyards  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  expansion  of  the  shipbuilding  force  in  nine  months' 
time  from  40,000  to  385,000  men  under  the  stress  of  war 
conditions. 


members  of  the   Board,  in  compliance   with   the   law,   are 

distributed  geographically  as  well  as  politically  in  such  a      JJ^g  CrUSadc     AgainSt    HomC     BrCW 

wav    that    two    members    renresent   the    Pacific    coast,    two  O 

13 IT  by    bit    the    net    of    prohibition    is    drawn    tighter 


way  that  two  members  represent  the  Pacific  coast,  two 
the  Atlantic,  one  the  Gulf  states,  one  the  Great  Lakes 
region  and  one  the  interior. 

Three  men  formerly  appointed  to  the  Board  declined  to 
serve  and  thus  made  necessary  new  appointments.  They 
were  Gavin  McNab  of  California,  Democrat;  Martin  J. 
Gillen  of  Wisconsin  and  Theodore  Marburg  of  Maryland, 
Republicans.  The  Board  will  start  to  work  at  once,  without 
waiting  for  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  Many  Republicans 
have  criticized  the  personnel  of  the  new  Board  and  the  fact 
that  the  longer  terms  have  been  assigned  to  the  Demo- 
cratic members,  so  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  appoint- 
ments may  be  delayed  or  rejected  in  the  Senate.  Admiral 
Benson  outlined  the  immediate  program  of  work  before 
the  Board.  Action  must  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
criminatory rates  authorized  by  law  but,  according  to 
President  Wilson,  forbidden  by  treaty.  The  much-discussed 
contracts  between  the  Harriman  line  and  the  Hamburg- 
America  line  and  between  the  North  German  Lloyd  and 
the  United  States  Mail  Steamships  company  must  be  acted 
on.  The  case  of  the  "Leviathan,"  the  great  German  mer- 
chant vessel  so  long  inactive  in  port,  must  be  decided,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  Hog  Island  shipyard  determined. 

While  the  new  Board  is  making  plans  for  the  future 
the  past  of  the  Shipping  Board  is  under  investigation  by 
a  Congressional  committee.  Many  charges  are  made  of 
waste,  inefficiency  and  "graft."  Mr.  Meehan  of  the  division 
of  investigation  of  the  Board  testified  that  2400  cases  of 
alleged  corruption  and  petty  dishonesty  were  being  in- 
vestigated and  that  many  would  result  in  criminal  prose- 
cutions. He  even  asserted  that  "practically  all"  of  the  pri- 
vate contractors  who  dealt  with  the  Government  were  guilty 
of  illegal  and  fraudulent  practices.  The  charges  are  too 
manifold  to  make  it  possible  to  specify  them  all;  they  in- 
clude the  awarding  of  contracts  to  irresponsible  firms,  the 
sale  of   Government   property  at   nominal   prices,  the   em- 


ai'ound  Demon  Rum.  In  the  days  of  state-wide  pro- 
hibition many  found  relief  by  importing  liquor  "in  the 
original  package"  from  license  states  or  foreign  countries, 
but  Congressional  legislation  cut  off  this  avenue  of  relief. 
Then  came  war-time  prohibition,  the  eighteenth  amend- 
ment and  the  Volstead  Act.  The  Governors  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  pinned  vain  hopes  to  "liberal"  state  legis- 
lation which  would  permit  the  sale  of  wine  and  beer  until 
the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  supremacy  of  federal  law 
over  local  nullification.  But  one  way  of  escape  remained. 
The  householder  could  make  his  own  intoxicants.  True,  the 
liome  brewery  was  rarely  a  success  with  respect  to  the 
quality  of  the  liquor,  but  there  was  a  suspicious  increase 
in  the  sale  of  hops,  malt  and  other  means  to  a  well-under- 
stood end.  Beverage  manufacturers  complained  that  their 
sales  were  decreasing,  because  they  were  compelled  to 
keep  within  the  alcoholic  content  limits  of  the  law,  whereas 
the  home  brewer  got  all  the  alcohol  into  his  product  that 
was  possible. 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  therefore  issued  a 
statement  pointing  out  to  tradesmen  and  the  public  that 
the  Volstead  Act  prohibited  the  advertisement,  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  "any  utensil,  contrivance,  compound,  sub- 
stance, formula,  direction  or  recipe"  intended  for  use  in  the 
unlawful  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquor.  This  pro- 
vision, the  statement  made  plain,  does  not  affect  the  sale 
of  hops  and  malt  for  any  legitimate  purpose,  but  only  the 
advertising  and  sale  of  such  materials,  or  of  home  brew 
apparatus,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  prohibition  law. 
In  sum: 

The  so-called  home-brewed  beer  manufactured  in  the  home 
fin-  beverage  purposes,  even  tho  for  the  sole  use  of  the  family 
and  bona  fide  guests,  is  under  the  bureau's  construction  of  the 
law  illegal,  and  the  sale  of  materials  for  the  purpose  of  such 
manufacture  is  likewise  illegal. 


A    Little    ,  of 


Why  the  Film  Does  Not  FHcker 

By  Jerome  Lachenbruch 
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Mechanical  science  is  responsible  for 
making  the  motion  picture  a  practi- 
cable form  of  entertainment.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  photoplay,  the  flick- 
ering streaks  on  the  screen  were  ex- 
tremely trying  on  the  eyes.  The  prob- 
lem of  eliminating  the  flicker  was 
mastered 
with  the  in- 
troduction of 
the  revolving 
disc  shutter, 
which  ap- 
pears in 
the  accom- 
panying dia- 
g  r  a  m.  The 
shutter  has 
three  blades 
that  revolve 
in  front  of 
the  projec- 
tion machine 
and  tempo- 
rarily shut 
out  the  bril- 
liant light  of 
the  burning 
carbon  pen- 
c  i  1  s  placed 
behind  the 
strip  of  film 
in  the  pro- 
jection ma- 
chine. 

It  is  possi- 
ble to  make 
use  of  this 
device  be- 
cause human 
vision  has 
a  quality 
known  as 
"persist- 
ence."  That 
is  to  say,  we 
retain  a  per- 
f  e  c  t  image 
of  an  object 
for  one  twen- 
ty-fourth of 
a  second 
after  the  ob- 
ject has  been 
removed  from 
our  sight. 
Consequently 
we  do  not 
lose  our  im- 
shutter    obstructs 


wn; 


An  exact  reproduction  of 
a  strip  of  film.  Notice  the 
little  individual  pictures, 
and  the  holes  along  the 
edge  by  which  the  film 
is  mechanically  dragged 
along 


pression    while    the 
the  film. 

The  reason  for  the  need  of  a  shutter 
at  all  lies  in  the  method  used  to  show 
the    individual   pictures   in    succession. 
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In  the  accom- 
panying strip  of 
film,  showing  a 
few  inches  of 
Will  Rogers  in 
the  Goldwyn  pic- 
ture, "Almost  a 
Husband,"  you 
will  observe  four 
little  holes  on  ^  diagram  of  the 
each  side.  These  shutter  of  a  moving 
fit  over  a  sprock-       picture  machine, 

et  wheel.  Now,  The  black  segments 
when  the  film  is  are  the  bUnd  por- 
being  shown,  each  "ons  of  the  shutter 
£  /       iL     ■  which       cover       the 

frame    as  the  m-      j    ,^^  ^^^^  ^^^  fij,„ 

dividual  pictures  j^  j„  motion  from 
are  called)  is  ^ng  position  to  the 
pulled    into    posi-  next 

tion  by  an  auto- 
matic claw  that  clutches  the  holes  of 
the  film  and  drags  it  down.  During  the 
dragging  process,  a  blind  wing  of  the 
shutter  covers  the  light,  and  the  audi- 
ence is  spared  the  streak  impression 
that  would  otherwise  be  created.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  motion  pic- 
tures do  not  move  in  uninterrupt- 
ed succession.  Each  picture  is  exposed 
for  a  fraction  of  a  second,  then  pulled 
out  of  position  by  the  mechanical  claw, 
thus  automatically  bringing  the  next 
frame  into  place.  This  feature  of  mo- 
tion picture  projection  is  known  as 
"intermittent  feeding."  No  doubt,  many 
devotees  of  the  motion  picture  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  each  frame  is 
actually  stationary  part  of  the  time 
necessary  to  pass  fi'om  one  picture  to 
the  next.  When  the  film  actually  moves, 
one  of  the  opaque  wings  of  the  shutter 
hides  the  movement.  We  perceive,  or 
think  we  perceive,  the  motion  of  the 
film  itself  only  because  our  retinas 
have  the  power  to  retain  a  visual  im- 
pression of  the  photograph  in  one  par- 
ticular frame  until  the  next  one  ap- 
pears. Were  our  sight  sharper  and  the 
"persistence"  of  our  vision  reduced  to 
zero,  the  motion  picture  would  appear 
on  the  screen  as  a  series  of  jerks. 

Skyscrapers  in  London 

London  is  troubled  with  acute  con- 
gestion. The  old  low  buildings  are  ut- 
terly inadequate  as  well  as  intolerably 
inconvenient  for  the  needs  of  modern 
business  and  the  narrow  crooked 
streets  are  choked  with  motor  vehi- 
cles. The  city  must  expand  either  up 
into  the  air  or  roundabout.  The  pro- 
posal to  erect  steel  skyscrapers  on  the 
American  model  meets  with  furious  op- 


position from  the  British  conservatives. 
The  Sphere  endeavors  to  ridicule  the 
idea  by  publishing  a  composite  photo- 
graph showing  how  Trafalgar  Square 
would  look  hemmed  in  by  tall  build- 
ings. But  to  an  American  eye  the  in- 
truding skyscrapers  compare  very  fa- 
vorably with  the  old  London  buildings 
on  the  Square.  Even  British  visitors 
sometimes  admire  our  new  municipal 
architecture.  Apropos  of  the  proposal 
of  Mr.  Bush  to  erect  in  London  a 
building  like  his  New  York  Terminal 
the  editor  of  the  London  Nation  says: 
To  my  mind  the  Bush  Building  is  the 
most  perfect  example  of  its  class.  It  is 
lovely  by  day,  lovelier  by  night,  when  its 
gem-like  crown  queens  it  over  the  proudest 
of  the  city's  monuments.  The  structure  and 
design  of  the  tower,  thru  its  long  ascent 
of  thirty  stories,  are  of  the  simplest ;  a 
couple  of  courses  of  bricks  relieves  the 
monotony  of  surface  and  color,  and  a  deli- 
cate tracery  of  windows  and  open  stone- 
work does  the  rest.  It  looks  so  light  and 
is  so  solid,  has  dignity  and  strength,  with 
a  touch  and  suggestion  of  exquisite  fra- 
gility. Having  so  lovely  an  ornament  and 
so  mighty  a  temple  of  business,  London 
would  never  again  rest  content  with  the 
squat   designs,    the    rococo    ornament,    the 


@  Vnderteood  d  Underwood 

"Radicalism"  or  Art?  This  "Little  Lady 
of  the  Dews"  has  just  been  placed  in  St. 
Mark's  churchyard,  at  East  Tenth  Street 
and  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
arousing  much  discussion  thereby.  Its 
sculptor  is  Solon  Borglum,  famous  brother 
of  the  famous  sculptor  Gutzon  Borglum. 
It  was  ordered  by  William  Norman  Guth- 
rie, rector  of  St.  Mark's,  and  placed  in  the 
old  churchyard  where  Peter  Stuyvesant  is 
buried.  Dr.  Guthrie  answers  those  who 
questions  a  nude  statue's  position  in  a 
churchyard  out  of  his  conviction  that  art 
and  religion  are  closely  bound  together,  ^ 
that  for  the  sake  of  beauty,  which  includes 
both,  one  may  "live,  fight  and  die" 
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waste  of  priceless  ground,  which  disfigure 
and  nullify  her  architecture. 

Another  plan  for  the  relief  of  Lon- 
don is  to  construct  a  series  of  satellite 
cities  in  concentric  rings.  Each  would 
be  limited  to  100,000  or  200,000  inhab- 
itants and  so  planned  as  to  make  over- 
crowding impossible.  Each  of  the  satel- 
lite cities  would  be  sufficiently  large  to 
have  its  own  social  and  business  life 
and  they  would  be  connected  together 
and  with  the  main  metropolis  by  swift 
subways  and  express  trains.  Around 
each  city  would  be  a  belt  of  land  that 
could  never  be  built  upon,  but  devoted 
to  recreation,  gardening  and  agricul- 
ture. Power  would  be  provided  from 
central  plants  and  every  factory  would 
have  direct  railroad  connection.  Indus- 
tries of  the  same  class  or  interdepend- 
ent would  naturally  concentrate  in  the 
same  city. 

A  Really  Circulating  Library 

Having  successfully  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  furnishing  meals  for  its  citizens 
thru  the  medium  of  a  community 
kitchen,  Evanston,  Illinois,  is  now  en- 


Not  ice   cream   cones  nor  yet  "hot   dogs," 

but  a  library  on  wheels,  with  books  for  all 

tastes  and  ages.  Evanston,  Illinois,  has  this 

unique   institution 

gaged  in  the  unique  task  of  providing 
them  with  brain  food  in  the  form  of 
books  carried  to  their  doors  by  an  au- 
tomobile truck.  A  library  on  wheels 
is  not  to  be  found  in  every  town.  The 
one  at  Evanston  is  a  community  ef- 
fort, the  truck  having  been  donated  by 
various  women's  clubs  and  civic  organ- 
izations. 

To  people  who  live  in  the  older  sec- 
tions of  .  Evanston  the  public  library 
has  always  been  central  enough.  A  walk 
of  a  few  blocks  at  most  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  put  in  their  possession 
whatever  books  they  wish  for  pleasure 
or  study.  It  was  realized,  however,  that 
to  the  people  in  the  newer  parts  of  the 
town,  the  distance  to  the  library  was  so 
great  as  to  discourage  any  general  use 
of  its  facilities.  Moreover,  there  was 
discovered  in  Evanston  a  situation 
which  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  numerous  other  towns  thruout  the 
country:  there  were  many  families  in 
which  there  was  complete  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  its  members  were  en- 
titled to  the  use  of  the  books  in  the 
public  library.  These  people,  largely 
newcomers  to  America,  had  not  lived 
in   countries   in   which   the   benefits    of 


the  public  library  were  available  to  the 
whole  people.  They  had  grown  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  all  the  good  things  of 
life  appropriated  by  others  more  for- 
tunately born,  and  saw  nothing  un- 
usual in  the  provision  of  a  library  for 
the  limited  use  of  certain  groups  of 
people  while  its  advantages  were  denied 
to  others.  Now  thru  the  medium  of  the 
library  on  wheels  they  are  being  in- 
structed not  only  in  the  use  of  books 
but  in  the  principle  of  public  institu- 
tions in  America  and  their  right  to 
free  partnership  in  all  things  that  are 
bought  with  the  public  funds. 

During  the  few  weeks  in  which  the 
Evanston  traveling  library  has  been 
in  commission  it  has  proved  a  wonder- 
ful success,  books  having  been  issued 
at  the  rate  of  one  a  minute  during  all 
stops.  It  covers  different  districts  on 
different  days  of  the  week,  usually  be- 
tween the  hours  of  3:30  and  8:30  p.  m., 
and  carries  a  complete  stock  of  books 
on  a  variety  of  subjects,  besides  many 
books  printed  in  foreign  languages  for 
such  grown-ups  as  prefer  reading  in 
their  own  language. 

As  ^vas  to  be  expected,  the  greater 
part  of  the  patronage  of  the  traveling 
library  came  at  first  from  the  children 
of  the  districts  served  by  it.  But  chil- 
dren carry  an  immense  amount  of  in- 
formation to  their  elders  and  there 
has  been  a  distinct  gain  in  this  way. 
More  recently,  the  entire  family  from 
mother  to  baby  came  out  to  welcome 
the  arrival  of  the  book  automobile  and 
its  interesting  cargo.  No  longer  are 
the  people  shy  of  the  "library  lady" 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  distribution 
of  books.  The  tired  eyes  of  the  women 
have  a  new  light  in  them  as  they  crowd 
round  her,  while  the  children  greet  her 
vociferously.  Even  the  men-folk,  who 
at  first  kept  out  of  sight,  now  regard 
the  occasion  as  a  red-letter  day. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  general 
Americanization  movement  the  library 
on  wheels  should  be  a  very  valuable 
institution,  not  only  because  of  the 
facility  in  the  use  of  English  that  will 
be  developed,  but  in  the  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  who  have 


Wide  World 

WHERE    THE    ILYING    FISHES    PLAY 

These  human  flying  fishes  left  their  re- 
spective boards  at  precisely  the  same  mo- 
ment at  the  Balboa  Swimming  Pool, 
Panama.  Poise  in  mid-air  is  shown  by  all 
three,    especially    the    one    in    the    center 

not  had  quite  so  much  access  to  the 
resources  of  a  city  as  they  might  have 
had,  of  the  facilities  at  their  disposal. 
They  will  see  that  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  equality  on  which  the 
American  government  is  founded,  ap- 
ply to  the  use  of  public  institutions  of 
every  sort. 

Nature  Harnessed  Again 

The  problem  of  perpetual  motion 
still  remains  unsolved,  despite  the  cen- 
turies of  time  and  effort  devoted  to  its 
solution.  But  J.  H.  Martin,  of  Spring- 


The  aged  village  sexton  and  the  big  bell  in  the  church  tower  are  things  of  the  past. 
These  Chicago  University  chimes,  the  largest  and  most  complete  set  in  the  country, 
are  a  S  12,000  memorial,  made  possible  by  seven  graduating  classes  and  the  United 
States  School  of  Aeronautics,  to  whom  one  of  the  three  largest  bells  is  dedicated. 
The  other  two  are  dedicated  one  to  President  Emeritus  Edward  James,  the  other 
to  the  university.  The  chimes  had  their  dedication  on  October  30,  at  the  tenth  annual 
"home-coming"  of  the  institution,  and  played  as  their  initial  performance  the  college 
song.  There  are  fifteen  bells,  weighing  from  500  to  3000  pounds  each,  and  covering 
a  range  of  an  octave  and  a  half 
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field,  Missouri,  appears  to  have  solved 
another  problem,  for  many  years  re- 
garded as  fully  as  baffling,  in  the  in- 
vention of  a  machine  which  can  be 
operated  by  river  current  and  made 
to  produce  actual  power. 

Mr.  Martin's  contrivance  consists  of 
a  wooden  framework  about  16  feet 
long  by  12  feet  wide,  which  is  floated 
on  two  buoys  and  is  secured  to  the 
bank  of  the  river  by  cables.  Inside  the 
f  ramev  ork  are  slung  two  sets  of 
sprocket  wheels  attached  to  each  other 
by  chains.  Attached  to  the  chains,  at 
equal  intervals,  are  four  big  wooden 
paddles  or  vanes,  7  feet  long  and  2 
feet  wide,  each  giving  a  surface  of 
15  square  feet.  They  are  so  placed 
that  when  two  of  them  are  above  the 
water,  the  other  two  are  underneath, 
furnishing  resistance  power  for  the 
river's  current.  The  vanes  are  attached 
to  two  100-gallon  force  pumps,  and 
with  a  six-mile  current,  5  feet  deep, 
these  pumps  will  force  water  thru  a 
three-inch  pipe  to  a  hight  of  100  feet 
and  at  the  same  time  operate  a  4  K.  W. 
dynamo  to  full  capacity.  The  two 
pumps  generate  about  fifteen  horse- 
power. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  force  a  broad 
resisting  surface  along  with  a  reason- 
ably strong  current  of  water,  Mr.  Mar 
tin  explains.  The  problem  comes  when 
the  paddle  is  lifted  out  of  the  water, 
at  the  same  instant  that  the  paddle  at 
the  other  end  of  the  framework  is  de- 
scending into  the  water.  The  resistance 
represented  at  one  end  will  invariably 


The  Swiss  Family  Robinson  should  have 
camped  by  the  waters  of  Puget  Sound.  The 
seaweed  that  floats  there  not  only  looks 
well  in  a  picture;  it  may  be  used  for  a 
fertilizer,  braided  for  cord  or  fishlines, 
burned  for  the  iodine  and  carbonate  of 
soda  in  its  ashes.  And  when  the  long 
fibrous  leaves  have  all  been  put  to  some 
practical  use,  there  still  remains  a  central 
fleshy  bulb  which  can  be  cooked  up  into 
a   delicious  candy 


As  long  as  rivers  flow  to  tlie  sea,  Mr.  Martin  has  here  his  own  solution  of  the  problem 

of  perpetual  motion 


neutralize  the  movement  at  the  other 
end,  thus  causing  a  cessation  of  move- 
ment altogether. 

Here  is  where  a  knowledge  of  hy- 
drostatics was  necessary.  Mr.  Martin 
rigged  up  some  auxiliary  paddles  on 
each  of  the  main  vanes,  slung  on 
hinges.  Then  by  the  addition  of  ratchet 
arrangements  on  the  big  vanes,  he 
forced  the  latter  to  assume  a  perpen- 
dicular position  while  under  the 
water,  the  vanes  being  automatically 
released  at  the  instant  the  sprocket 
wheel  begins  to  lift  them  out.  Hence 
the  double  resistance  was  eliminated, 
and  the  problem  of  water  current 
power  solved. 

A  four-mile  current  is  enough,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Martin,  to  make  a  force 
of  100  gallons  a  minute,  pumped  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
river.  A  contrivance  attached  to  the 
machine  enables  the  operator  to  vary 
the  depth  at  which  the  current  will 
take  effect,  thus  regulating  the  speed 
and  consequently  the  strength  of 
power. 

The  value  of  this  invention  lies  in 
its  ability  to  pump  water  with  suf- 
ficient force  to  insure  irrigation  power 
for  any  farm  or  ranch  in  a  dry  sec- 
tion, and  in  the  fact  that  it  will  work 
continuously  so  long  as  there  is  a  river 
to  run  it.  One  of  these  machines  will 
irrigate  about  forty  acres,  as  in  twen- 
ty-four hours  it  pumps  288,000  gallons 
of  water. 


Samples 


The  best  reflector  of  all  metals  is  brass. 
*** 

There  are  fifty  different  religious  denoiii- 
iuations  represeuted  in  North  Carolina. 
*** 

Over  200,000  Jews  seived  in  the  Ameri- 
can army  and  navy  dining  the  Great  War. 

Before  the  Great  War  the  United  States 
stood  third  in  coal  exports ;  now  it  stands 
first. 

*** 

The    Island    of    Manhattan    is    thirteen 

and  one-half  miles  long  and  has  an  average 

breadth  of  one  and  three-fifth  miles.  In  this 

small   portion    of   the   earth    live   2,284,10.3 

people. 

*** 

The  high  air  currents  explored  by  the 
balloons  sent  up  by  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin  weather   bureau   show   that  a   velo- 


city is  often  maintained  of  over  140  miles 
an  hour. 

*** 

A  man  bought  a  mink-lined  overcoat  in 
1915  for  $500;  sold  the  lining  in  1917  for 
$1,000,  and  replaced  it  with  nutria  for 
$150.  In  1919  he  sold  the  nutria  lining  for 
$250  and  substituted  muskrat  for  $55,  and 
sold  this  in  turn  for  $300.  He  still  has  the 
overcoat  and  $845  profit  on  his  timely  ex- 
changes of  the  fur  lining. 

What  It  Used  to  Cost  to  Go 
to  School 

The  small  cost  of  a  college  education 
in  America  at  about  1800  or  before 
often  supplies  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  today  with  a  subject  of  most  inter- 
esting comment.  Just  for  itemized  proof 
of  expenses  in  Bowdoin  College  as 
short  a  time  ago  as  1845  glance  thru 
the  following  term  bill  which  is  taken 
from  a  student's  account: 
To  the  President  and  Trustee  of  Bowdoin 
College,   Dr. 

To  his  first  term  bill,  ending  December 
18.  1845. 

Interest  to  be  paid,  if  not  discharged 
within  one  month  after  the  commencement 
of  the  next  term. 

Dollars.  Cents. 

Tuition     8 

Chamber  rent   3         34 

Repairs    10 

Average  of  repairs 69 

Sweeping  and  bed-making. ...        1 

Library     50 

Monitor     11 

Catalogues,  Order  of  Exercises, 

and    Commencement    Dinner      . .  50 

Books    50 

Bell     1         20 

Reciting  room  and  lights 85 

Chemical  lectures 25 

Wood 

Library   fine    

Assessment    for    absence    from 

college    

Advance  standing 

Commons    

16  68 
The  recipient  of  the  bill  apparently 
was  a  well-behaved  youth,  for  neither 
fines  nor  assessments  are  charged 
against  his  name.  But  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  modest  charges  for 
"repairs"  and  "average  of  repairs"  are 
the  only  remaining  evidence  of  some 
long  forgotten  story  of  undergraduate 
escapade. 
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Is  This  Good  Business? 

(Continued  front  page  i?.Oi) 

were  held   to   their   oriprinal   contracts. 

Fares  were  increased,  in  the  face  of 
public  opposition,  in  over  five  hundred 
cities,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  in- 
creased fares  did  not  result  in  pro- 
portionate increases  in  revenue  from 
a  resentful  public.  Increased  fares  did 
not  afford  a  solution. 

The  invest ijrat  ions  of  the  Federal 
Electric  Railways  Commission  covei'- 
ing  more  than  a  year  have  established 
that  the  two  things  needful  for  a 
permanent  solution  of  the  traction 
problem  are  credit  and  cooperation. 
Restored  credit  would  permit  the  com- 
panies to  rehabilitate  themselves,  to 
pay  off  their  maturing  obligations  and 
to  provide  for  normal  replacements. 
Cooperation  with  labor  would  permit 
them  to  render  continuous  service,  un- 
interrupted by  strikes  or  lockouts,  to 
effect  operating  economies  and  to  bring 
into  their  treasuries  the  full  amount 
of  revenue  collected  from  the  street 
car  riders. 

Cooperation  with  labor  is  the  first 
step  toward  cooperation  with  the  pub- 
lic, bringing  with  it,  as  it  does,  cour- 
teous treatment  of  the  public  by  the 
men  on  the  cars  who  are  the  com- 
panies' direct  representatives.  Such 
cooperation  is  to  be  secured  by  giving 
employees  a  living  wage — something 
they  have  not  always  had  in  the  trac- 
tion industry — and  humane  hours  of 
labor  and  working  conditions.  The 
right  to  oi-ganize  and  to  deal  collective- 
ly with  their  employers  should  not  be 
denied  them.  Collective  bargaining, 
properly  employed,  will  be  found  an 
effective  strike  preventative. 

First  class  credit  and  the  full  coop- 
eration of  their  employees,  if  properly 
utilized  to  better  the  service,  would 
give  the  traction  companies  an  almost 
impregnable  position  in  their  relations 
with  the  public  and  would  be  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  overcoming  the  an- 
tagonism against  them.  The  demand 
for  public  ownership  would  lose  much 
of  its  force  if  capital  and  labor  in  the 
business  of  electric  transportation  per- 
formed their  respective  services  freely 
and  well. 

The  experience  of  the  past  few  years 
has  chastened  the  traction  companies. 
They  are  willing  now  to  listen  to  any 
plan  the  public  may  propose  that  will 
permit  them  to  live.  They  cannot  go 
on,  they  now  realize,  unless  they  are 
able  to  pay  adequate  wages  to  both 
labor  and  capital  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  progressively  better  service  to 
the  public. 

How  can  it  be  done?  It  is  all  very 
well  to  say  "restore  credit  and  cooper- 
ation"— but  how?  I  was  invited  recent- 
ly to  answer  this  question  in  detail  be- 
fore a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Grand 
Rapids.  The  franchise  of  the  street 
railway  company  was  about  to  expire. 
The  question  agitating  the  city  was 
whether  the  franchise  should  be  re- 
newed, and  if  so,  upon  what  terms.  As 
a  former  mayor  of  Grand  Rapids  I 
have  always  had  a  keen  interest  in 
the    city's    problems.    Its    street    car 
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McCmtdheoiiii's 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  New  York 


Rag.  Trade  Mark 

Christmas  Handl^er  chiefs 

17 OR  years  McCutcheon's  has  been  famous  for  its 
•■•  excellent  assortment  of  Men's  and  Women's 
Linen  Handkerchiefs — hand  worked,  initialed, 
smart  sports  models,  and  fine  sheer  lace-trimmed 
and  embroidered  styles. 

For  the  Christmas  Gift  there  is  nothing  which  is 
quite  so  distinctive,  yet  so  ideally  practical  as  a 
box  of  dainty  Handkerchiefs. 

Or,  if  you  are  merely  shopping  to  replenish  your 
own  supply,  there  is  no  time  to  shop  quite  like  the 
present — while  the  assortments  are  still  complete. 

Orders  h^  mail  receive  our 
prompt  and  careful  attention 

Pure  Linen  Handkerchiefs 
$L50  each 

For  Women 

A- — Hand-embroidered  Arme- 
nian lace-edged.  B — With  fine 
Revere  edge.  C — Fine  cord 
model  with  punch  work  corner. 
D — Hem  of  fine  cut  w^ork.  E — 
Punch  work  design. 

Men's  Hemstitchea 

Of  fine  quality  Linen.    F — With 

tape.     G,  H,  and   I — Fine  cord 

models. 
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THE    SHOE  THAT  HOU3S  ITS^ SHAPE 

$72?  $822  $9-22  &  $10-22  SHOES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 
W,  U  DOUGLAS  SHOES 


he  best  known 

shoes  in  the 

world.  They  are 
sold  in  107  W.L. 
Douglas  stores, 
direct  from  the  factory  to  you  at 
only  one  profit,  which  guarantees 
to  you  the  best  shoes  that  can  be 
produced,  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and 
the  retail  price  are  stamped  on 
the  bottom  of  all  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is 
your  protection  against  unreason- 
able profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are 
absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for  the 
money  in  this  country.  They  are  made  of 
the  best  and  finest  leathers  that  money 
can  buy.  They  combine  quality,  style, 
workmanship  and  wearing  qualities  equal 
to  other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 
They  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers 
of  America.  The  stamped  price  is  W.  L. 
Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the  shoes 
are  always  w^orth  the  price  paid  for  them. 
The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere  ;  they 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the 
highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  experi- 
enced men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy. 


"W.  Ti.  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over  9000  shoe  dealers 
besides  ourown  stores.  If  yourlocal  <lealer  cannot  supply 
you,  lake  no  otlier  make.  Order  direct  from  factory.  Send 
for  booklet  telling  how  to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 


CAUTION. — Insist  upon  having  W.L.Doug- 
las  shoes.  The  name  and  price  is  plainly 
stamped  on  the  sole.  Be  careful  to  see, 
that  it  has  not  been  changed  or  mutilated. 


President 

W.L.Douglas  Shoe  Co., 

169  Spark   Street, 

Brockton,  Alass. 


Cut  Your  CoaW/7/s 


U' 


SALYTE  makes 
every  ga.s-jet  a 
furnace.  It  gives 
you  heat  where  and 
when  you  want  it.  It 
uses  no  heat  where  you 
don't  need  it. 

USAL\TE,  the  heating 
marvel,  will  keep  you  warm 
on  the  coldest  Winter  day 
—  at  a  negligible  cost. 

The  coal  it  saves  will  pay 
for  it  a  dozen  times  over 
the  first  season  ytu  use  it. 
It  is  almost  everlasting, 
Bafe,  and  free  from  carbon. 

In  two  styles:  for  heat- 
ing only  or,  with  the  new 
and  exclusive  in-built 
mantle,  for  beating  and 
lighting. 


For  heafing  only,  $1.75 

For  heating  and   lighting. 

Order  from  your  dealer  or  direct 

_  .  from  us. 

Take  no  inferior  substitute. 

Dept.  N.  D. 


$2?5 


JlROBINeSONSInc 

l30%l3l"'STanaPARKAVE. 
MEW  YORK  CITY 


Real  Cowhide  Leather  Boston  Bag 

Ideal  for  Parcels,  Hooks,  Papers,  etc. 
Used  by  Bhoi>i>ers.  students,  mechanics, 
nurses,  business  or  professional  men. 

HANDSOME,  USEFUL,  DURABLE 

Sizes  15x10x8.     Colors,   brown  or  black. 

This  wonderful  value  will  be  sent  by  in- 

.o.D.  sured  parcel  post  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 

„  Pay  only  $3.95  when  bag  arrives. 

bend  no  money  If  not  satisfied,  money  back  on  request. 

WHITNEY,  THOMPSON  &  CO. .  l!ox  3498  lioston,  Mass. 


Inventions  Wanted.   Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.  Adnm  Fislicr  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.  128 
St.    Louis,    Mo. 

^W  F^MFIVI*  ''""■n  $3,.-i00  to  $10,000  n 
3/%l^IL;31VlILi'«.  ygj,^        ^.jjy     ^^     Traveling. 

Experience  unnecessary.  Quickly  qualify  through 
our  amazing  System.  Free  ICmpIoyment  Service 
to  Members.  Send  for  Salcsmnnship  book,  list  of 
lines  and  fuU  particulars.  Nat.  Salesmen's  Tr. 
Ass'n,   Dept.    160S.     Chicago,   111. 

White  Plains    Hospital 

(School  of  Nursing) 

Registered  in  New  York  State,  offers  a  General 
Hospital  Training  of  three  (3)  years.  Affiliation 
with  New  York  City  Hospital  for  special  courses. 

Next  Class  Admitted  February  1st.  1921. 

School  Prospectus  upon  application  to  Superinten- 
dent. Whte  Plains.  N.  Y 


problem  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
which  confronts  every  other  com- 
munity in  the  United  States. 

The  citizens  of  Grand  Rapids  were 
quick  to  agree  that  the  street  railway 
company,  like  every  other  utility,  is 
entitled  to  a  fair  return  on  the  value 
of  all  its  property  used  in  the  public 
service.  There  is  no  question  that  any 
American  city  will  cheerfully  pay 
whatever  rate  of  fare  is  necessary  to 
maintain  good  service,  if  it  is  sure 
that  it  is  paying  only  proper  operating 
expenses,  proper  maintenance  charges 
ayid  a  proper  return  on  the  capital 
actually  invested.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  have  assurance  on  these 
points.  That  is  by  having  an  honest 
valuation  of  the  property  made  to 
start  with,  and  thereafter  maintain- 
ing strict  public  control  of  all  new 
issues  of  capital  and  extraordinary  ex- 
penditures, with  public  supervision 
over  management,  operation  and  ser- 
vice. 

Street  railways  are  analogous  to  a 
city  water  supply  and  other  public 
utilities.  The  fares  paid  by  the  car 
riders,  like  the  rates  paid  by  the  water 
consumers,  should,  as  a  matter  of 
sound  public  policy,  be  as  low  as  is 
consistent  with  good  service.  Special 
assessments  against  the  companies  for 
street  sprinkling,  paving  and  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
bridges  should  be  eliminated  so  far  as 
practicable.  These  are  burdens  that 
should  be  borne  by  the  entire  com- 
munity, and  not  shifted  from  the  auto- 
mobile rider  to  the  street  car  rider 
who  is  usually  less  able  to  bear  them 
and  whose  personal  use  of  the  public 
highways  is  less. 

If  it  is  wrong,  as  it  certainly  is,  to 
permit  the  operation  of  street  rail- 
ways for  the  profit  of  private  corpora- 
tions, it  is  equally  wrong  that  their 
operations  should  be  for  the  profit  of 
the  city  in  the  sense  that  the  funds 
collected  from  the  street  car  riders  in 
excess  of  legitimate  taxes  on  the  street 
railway  properties,  should  be  turned 
into  the  municipal  treasury.  If  at  a 
given  rate  of  fare  profit  results,  it 
should  go  neither  to  the  private  cor- 
porations nor  to  the  city,  but  should  be 
reflected  back  by  the  automatic  reduc- 
tion of  the  fare  paid  by  the  car  rider. 

One  more  point,  before  considering 
specific  plans.  Extensions  of  street  car 
lines  into  new  territory  are  expensive. 
Less  than  a  mile  of  double  track  laid 
in  Washington  recently  cost  over  $230,- 
000.  Under  the  present  system  such 
extraordinary  expenses  are  met  by 
the  flotation  of  new  securities.  The 
interest  on  these  securities,  constitut- 
ing a  permanent  burden,  must  be  paid 
by  the  car  rider  as  a  part  of  the  fare. 
But  who  benefits  from  these  exten- 
sions? Is  it  the  whole  body  of  those 
who  use  the  cars,  or  is  it  only  the 
property  owners  in  the  districts  in 
which  the  extensions  are  made?  An 
extension  of  the  New  Yoi'k  subway 
system,  costing  $7,373,000,  increased 
the  value  of  property  in  the  neighbor- 
hood by  $49,200,000,  an  amount  up- 
wards of  seven  times  the  cost  of  the 
improvement.   It  seems  evident,  there- 
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fore,  that  extensions  should  be  paid 
for,  not  out  of  new  capital,  but  from 
special  taxes  assessed  asjainst  the 
owners  of  property,  the  value  of  which 
is  enhanced  by  such  extensions.  This 
is  no  new  principle.  Property  owners 
are  accustomed  to  contributing:  to  the 
cost  of  buildinfr  streets  an(.  other  im- 
provements out  of  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  their  property.  The  principle 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  electric 
transportation,  because  of  the  enor- 
mous increases  in  real  estate  values 
created  thereby. 

First  secure  a  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty, this  fig:ure  to  serve  as  the  basis 
of  calculation  should  the  city  decide  at 
some  future  time  to  purchase  the  lines, 
and  then  relieve  the  company  (or  more 
properly  the  car  rider)  of  the  burdens 
that  should  be  borne  on  other  should- 
ers. From  this  commonsense  basis  it 
is  possible  to  pro  ahead  with  plans  de- 
sigfned  to  secure  street  car  service  at 
cost. 

Service-at-cost  agreements  have  been 
entered  into  with  electric  railway  com- 
panies by  the  cities  of  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Dallas,  Montreal  and  a  few 
others,  and  they  seem  to  have  worked 
well  during:  the  most  difficult  period  in 
the  history  of  the  street  car  industry. 
The  books  of  the  companies  are  open 
and  their  operations  are  under  the 
superv-ision  of  public  officials  in  whom 
the  people  have  confidence.  The  cards 
of  the  companies  are  face  up  on  the 
table.  These  asrreements  are  calculated 
to  be  successful  in  just  the  deprree  that 
the  people  as  a  whole  understand  the 
frame. 

The  agreements  vary  in  detail  but 
their  purpose  in  each  instance  is  the 
same.  It  is  to  adjust  fares  quickly  and 
automatically  to  the  varying  cost  of 
service.  There  is  set  aside  in  the  treas- 
ury of  the  company  a  special  "barom- 
eter fund"  of  say  $100,000.  Should  in- 
creased operating  expenses  cut  into 
this  fund,  fares  would  be  increased  a 
fraction  of  a  cent,  by  raising  the  rate 
for  tickets,  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
Should  this  fund,  on  the  other  hand, 
show  an  increase  after  all  proper  op- 
erating expenses,  including-  a  fair,  re- 
turn on  actual  investment,  had  been 
paid,  fares  would  be  automatically 
lowered.  The  assurance  of  an  auto- 
matic adjustment  of  fares  to  cost 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  restoring 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  com- 
pany and  the  confidence  of  the  investor 
in  the  company's  securities. 

With  the  value  of  the  properties 
fixed  there  could  be  no  further  dispute 
as  to  capitalization  or  excessive  profits, 
because  the  people  would  know  exact- 
ly what  they  are  paying  for,  and  many 
of  the  causes  of  friction  between  the 
public  and  the  companies  would  thus 
be  removed.  Under  service-at-cost  con- 
tracts the  opportunity  for  municipal 
corruption  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  idea  of  speculative  gain  is  put 
aside,  and  the  companies  are  placed 
upon  a  commonsense  business  basis 
where  the  people  pay  the  exact  cost 
of  the  service  they  get  and  where  the 
opportunity  for  private  profits  no  long- 
er  exists,    since    economies    and    lower 


Puts  Dollars  into  Your 
Company  s  BankBook 


THE  fact  that  the  Monroe  saves  $200.00  monthly 
for  the  Virginian  Railroad  is  not  unusual.  The 
Monroe  is  making  proportionate  savings  in  over  15,000 
other  offices.  It  can  save  dollars  in  your  office,  what- 
ever your  figuring  problems. 

Not  merely  because  the  Monroe  figures  so  swiftly 
— although,  being  first  on  speed,  it  does  mean  dollars 
to  you  in  costly  time  saved. 

Not  simply  because  the  Monroe  figures  so  accu- 
rately— although  the  Monroe's  visible  proof  feature 
does  guarantee  you  the  correct  answer  every  time. 

But  also  because  the  Monroe  masters  with  equal 
dependability  all  your  figure-work — masters  it  all 
without  mental  effort  on  your  part;  needing  neither 
complements,  reciprocals  nor  trained  operators. 

Invoices  or  inventories,  cost-finding  or  foreign  exchange,  pay- 
rolls, percentages,  estimates,  etc. — the  Monroe  makes  all  figuring 
as  easy  as  turning  a  crank.  Just  turn  the  Monroe  crank  forward 
to  multiply  or  add;  turn  it  backward  to  divide  or  subtract. 

The  Monroe  "Book  of  Facts"  shows  how  the  Monroe  has  saved 
for  others — how  it  can  save  for  you. 

Mail  coupon  for  your  copy  today. 


Monroo 

Calculating 

ineCo... 

Woolworth 

BIdg.,  New  York 

thout  obliga- 
tion (check  items 
desired): 

]   Arrange  for  a  de- 
monstration inouroffice 
on  our  own  work. 
_  ]  Send  us  a  copy  of  Monroe 
"Book  of  Facts" 

Firm   Name 

My  Name 

Address . 
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"The  Royal  Road  to  Knowledge" 


When  a  little  prince  who  afterward  became 
a  wise  king  complained  of  liaving  to  struggle 
througli  tlie  bramWy  lanes  of  learning  like  any 
peasant   boy,    liis  teacher  said: 

"My  lord,  there  is  no  ro.val  road  to  knowl- 
edge."' 

This  belief  has  stood  for  cent\iries.  But  to- 
da.v  a  real  royal  road  to  knowledge  is  open  to 
you   in — The  Xife   Story  of  the  World — 


« 


CIVILIZATION 


» 


This  wonderful  stor.r  of  human  aeliievement 
sjts  before  you  basic  things,  carries  you  through 
the  big  sweep  of  events  down  the  centuries  to 
Today. 

The  seven  attractively  bound  volumes  form- 
ing the  set  CIVILIZATION  are  written  in  sim- 
ple st.vle,  printed  in  large  type  and  filled  with 
more  than  400  rare  gravure  tone  illustrations. 
These  books  contain  all  the  elements  of  a  won- 
derful tale  of  adventure:  struggle,  hope,  fear, 
sorrow,  jo.v — life  and  death.  So  entertaining 
and  fascinating  they  are  that  you  will  forget 
ver.v  little  tliat  you  read.  Only  those  who  un- 
derstand this  stor.v  can  get  the  most  out  of 
life.      Only   they   can   confidently    plan   ahead. 

A  Rare  Opportunity 

As  the  current  edition  of  CIVILIZATION  was 
printed  before  the  cost  of  paper,   ink  and  labor 


went  up,  tliis  valuable  work  may  lie  had  at  a 
ver.v  low  price  for  a  sliort  time  only.  We  must 
emphasize  that  the  edition  is  limited  and  that 
the  volumes  cannot  be  duplicated  at  the  sam(> 
price.  The  very  easiest  of  monthly  payments 
are    allowed. 

You  cannot  afford  to  ignore  such  an  offer, 
especially  in  these  days  when  knowledge  is 
Ijower. 

CLOYES-LYON  COMPANY 

110  West  34th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sign  the  coupon  NOW  and  get  this  valuable 
booklet— OUTLINE  OF  CIVILIZATION— FREE 


CLOYES-LYON  CO..  Dept.I-1         , 
110  W.  34th  St  ,  New  York,  N.  Y.   I 
Send  me  free  copy  of  Outline  of 
CI^^L]ZATIOX  and   special  of-    1 
fer  on   the  set    cmUZATION. 
In    making    this    request    I    am    I 
incurring     no    obligation    what- 
ever. 

Name    I 

Address     , 

City     , 

State     

Illill 


As  Friendly 
As  Your 
Favorite  Book 

oNUG  in  your  hand, 
with  a  smooth  unob- 
structed barrel  and  a 
freely  flowing  point, 
the  Parker  Pen  is  a 
dependable  friend. 

Four  Types — $2  50  up 

Safely —  Safely  Self-Filling 

Safely  Transparenl — Regalar 

Parker  Washer  Clips  25c  additional 

The  Parker 

Pen  Company 

JANE3VILLE.     WIS. 


New  York 
Chicago 


Boston 
San  Francisco 


(  3/a/^£:T-V 3  £y^  U£  CD 

Fountain  Pens 


TRAVEL  IN    EUROPE 


Superb  routes 
Splendid  leaders 
Satisfactory  prices 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
65-E  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass 
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SPANISH,  ITALIAN 
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HONOR  ROLLS 


HISTORICAL 
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Journalism  As  An 

Aid  To  History 

Teaching 

By  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON,  Ph.D. 

Literary   Editor   of  The 
Independent 

Associate  in   the   School   of  Jour- 
nalism,  Columbia  University 

This  address,  which  was 
given  before  the  History  Sec- 
tion of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers'  Association  at 
Rochester,  November  23,  1915, 
has  been  published  in  pamphlet 
form  and  will  be  furnished 
free  to  teachers. — Write  to  The 
Independent.  311  Sixth  Ave- 
nue, New  York. 


operating  costs  are  reflected  in  re- 
duced fares. 

Service  at  cost  may  not  be  the  only 
solution  of  the  traction  problem.  There 
may  be  other  plans  under  which  coop- 
eration and  credit  can  be  restored.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  public  ownership 
and  operation  would  be  successful  un- 
der present  conditions  in  most  of  the 
cities  of  the  United  States.  It  should 
be  understood,  nevertheless,  that  if  no 
solution  is  made  practicable  under  the 
present  ownership  and  control,  only 
one  course  will  remain  open — the  trans- 
formation of  the  electric  railway  in- 
dustry into  a  Goveimment  business. 

Washington,  D.   C. 

Our  Pilgrim  Legacy 

{Continued  from  page  293) 
riotous  pleasures,  and  the  coarser  sins 
were  utterly  abhorrent  as  seen  from 
their  spiritual  point  of  view.  They  made 
every  effort  to  keep  their  thinking  on  a 
high  plane  and  to  set  before  themselves 
and  their  children  the  noble  ideals  of  re- 
ligion. Therefore  they  held  their  minis- 
ters, their  spiritual  leaders,  in  the  high- 
est respect,  and  made  the  church  the 
center  of  their  social  life.  But  even  there 
they  demanded  that  power  come  from 
the  congregation  and  not  from  external 
authority.  Their  church  must  be  a  free, 
self-governed  church.  The  light  must 
shine  truly  from  the  souls  of  the  people. 
They  must  lead  their  lives  as  if  in  the 
eyes  of  God.  Such  a  religion  gave  them 
a  calm,  serene  faith,  and  a  deep  trust  in 
the  final  triumph  of  God's  goodness,  in- 
fluenced their  characters. 

Duty  to  their  fellows,  conscience,  and 
the  thought  of  an  over-shadowing 
Pi'ovidence  made  the  Pilgrims  the  most 
idealistic  of  all  the  early  colonists  of 
America — and  their  idealism  influ- 
enced the  development  of  the  typically 
idealistic   American   spirit. 

Courageous  in  every  adversity  the 
people  of  Plymouth  always  refused  to 
flee  before  trouble.  They  were  ready 
to  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  ideals. 
It  is  no  accident  that  Massachusetts 
gave  the  colonies  great  religious  lead- 
ers; that  the  Massachusetts  men  gave 
spirit  to  the  American  Revolution; 
that  her  speakers  opposed  slavery; 
that,  in  the  Civil  War,  practically 
every  Massachusetts  town  sent  more 
than  its  quota  of  troops,  as  did  every 
Massachusetts  town  in  the  Spanish 
War. 

Out  of  Puritan  New  England  have 
come  great  names — idealistic  poets, 
far-seeing  and  substantial  statesmen, 
and  a  God-fearing  people.  Presi- 
dent Taft  said:  "The  purpose  and 
spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  gave  the  United 
States  the  highest  ideals  of  moral  life 
and  of  political  citizenship!" 

William  Bradford,  the  great  leader 
of  the  Pilgrims,  the  strong  man  of  old 
Plymouth,  the  Roosevelt  of  that  day, 
a  man  whose  like  America  needs  at 
all  times,  wrote,  as  if  in  prophetic 
vision : 

As  one  small  candle  may  light  a  thou- 
sand, so  the  light  here  kindled  hath  shone 
to  many,  yea,  in  some  sort,  to  our  whole 
nation. 

New  York  City 
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Breaking  the  Hiadenburg 
Line 

(Cojitinued  from  page  297) 
artillery.  In  the  neijrhborhood  of  one 
crippUil  tank  it  was  that  the  trio  of 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Ma- 
chine Gun  Company  of  the  107th  In- 
fantry, Egjrers,  Latham  and  O'Shea, 
performed  the  act  which  will  keep  their 
names  bright  thru  future  years. 

In  the  confused  tightinjr  thru  the 
Hindenburg  system,  one  battalion  of 
Colonel  De  Bevoise's  rej^iment  even- 
tually forced  its  entrance  to  Le  Cate- 
Ict,  but  it  was  so  far  ahead  of  the  rest 
of  the  division  that  it  was  entirely  cut 
off  for  a  long  time.  Another  battalion, 
this  of  the  108th  Infantiy,  established 
itself  in  the  enemy's  trenches  south  of 
Bony,  where  it  had  a  desperate  strug- 
gle to  hold  its  position  until  joined  by 
Australian  troops.  The  support  regi- 
ments. Colonel  W.  A.  Taylor's  106th 
Infantry  and  Major  C.  W.  Berry's 
105th  Infantry,  were  reinforced  while 
mopping  up  by  the  3rd  Australian  Di- 
vision, which  then  advanced  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  forward  American  units 
and  took  over  control  of  the  sector  dur- 
ing the  following  night.  For  four  days 
thereafter  the  Australians  waged  a 
continuous  battle  before  completing  the 
occupation  of  Le  Catelet  and  Gouy  and 
the  reduction  of  the  Hindenburg  works 
and  the  canal  tunnel  in  the  division 
sector,  and  during  a  large  part  of  the 
struggle  they  were  aided  by  about  1000 
men  of  the  27th  Division  who  remained 
with  them.  Thb  30th  Division  having 
been  relieved  on  its  objective  by  the 
5th  Australian  Division,  General  Read's 
corps  was  withdrawn  during  the  night 
of  the  29th-30th  to  the  Peronne  area 
to  refit,  the  27th  Division  having  lost 
about  5,500  men  and  the  30th  Division 
very  considerably   less. 

The  accomplishment  of  the  two 
American  divisions  had  been  very  im- 
portant. Before  the  attack  the  German 
high  command  had  emphasized  the 
value  of  this  defensive  zone  in  an  order, 
a  copy  of  which  was  captured,  in  which 
the  troops  were   told   that 

"We  must  show  tho  British.  Freiuh  and 
Americans  that  any  further  attacks  on 
the  Siegfried  Line  will  be  utterly  broken 
and  that  that  line  is  an  impregnable 
rampart,  with  the  result  that  the  Entente 
Powers  will  condescend  to  consider  the 
terms  of  peace  which  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  us  to  have  before  we  can 
end    the   war." 

Having  nothing  to  bargain  with  in  a 
peace  parley  excepting  their  lines  on 
th?  Western  front,  the  Germans  na- 
turally exerted  every  effort  to  hold 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British 
Commander-in-Chief  in  his  official  re- 
port estimated  the  importance  of  the 
victory  of  the  following  language,  writ- 
ten regarding  the  situation  on  October 
5th,  after  the  capture  of  the  third  and 
last  German  trench  zone. 

"The  great  and  critical  assaults  in 
which  during  these  nine  days  of  battle  the 
1st,  Swl  and  4th  Armies  stormed  the  line 
of  the  Canal  du  Xord  and  broke  through 
the  Hindenburg  Line  mark  the  close  of 
the    first    phase    of    the    British    offensive. 


Tobacco  Teeth 

See  the  change  in  ten  days 


Smokers*  teeth  discolor  more  than 
others,  usually.  But  the  stains  lie  in  a 
film,  and  removing  that  film  removes 
them. 

There  is  now  a  way  to  combat  this 
film.  Millions  of  people  employ  it. 
Leading  dentists  everywhere  advise  it. 
See  how  teeth  whiten  when  you  use  it  a 
few  days. 

Film  ruins  teeth 

That  film  on  teeth  which  makes  them 
dingy  causes  most  tooth  troubles.  It 
is  viscous — you  can  feel  it.  It  clings  to 
teeth,  enters  crevices  and  stays. 

The  old  ways  of  brushing  did  not  end 
it,  so  millions  found  that  well-brushed 
teeth  discolored  and  decayed. 

It  is  the  film-coat  that  discolors,  not 
the  teeth.      Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar. 


It  holds  food  substance  which  fer- 
ments and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the 
acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause 
decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyor- 
rhea. Very  few  people  have  escaped 
these  troubles  caused  by  film. 

Now  we  combat  it 

Now  dental  science  has  evolved 
ways  to  combat  film  day  by  day.  Able 
authorities  have  amply  proved  their 
efficiency. 

These  methods  are  combined  in  a 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  Millions 
have  adopted  it,  largely  through  den- 
tal advice.  It  opens,  we  believe,  a  new 
dental  era.  And,  to  let  all  know  it,  a 
lo-Day  Tube  is  being  sent  to  everyone 
who  asks. 


See  and  feel  it  act 


Pepsodent  brings  five  desired  effects. 
Some  are  instant,  all  are  quick.  A 
very  short  test  will  prove  a  revelation. 

One  ingredient  is  pepsin.  Another 
multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the 
saliva,  to  digest  starch  deposits  that 
cling.  It  also  multiplies  the  alkalinity 
of  the  saliva,  to  neutralize  the  acids 
which  cause  tooth  decay. 

Two  factors  directly  attack  the  film. 
One  of  them  keeps  the  teeth  so  highly 

^^^    ^^"^^"^^^^^"^        PAT  OFF.       g 
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The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant  com- 
bined with  two  other  modern  requi- 
sites. Now  advised  by  leading  den- 
tists everywhere  and  supplied  by 
all  druggists  in  large  tubes. 


polished  that  film  cannot  easily  adhere. 
With  every  application  it  combats  the 
teeth's  great  enemies  as  nothing  else 
has  done. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  lo-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  vis- 
cous film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as 
the  film-coat  disappears.  Let  this  test 
show  you,  for  your  own  sake,  what 
clean  teeth  really  mean. 


Ten-Day  Tube  Free' 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY 
Dept,  29,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,  111. 

Mail  10- Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 
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128  Wonderful  Pages  of 

Laughter,  Thrills 
and  Brain  Food 

Only  $1.00 

Brann   was   an    Iconoclast — an   image   smasher. 
He  hated  sham   and  pretense,   fakes   and  frauds. 
He    stripped    the    veil    from    life's    false    virtue, 
snatched    away    the    purple 
cloak    of    hypocrisy,    threw 
aside    the    mock    mantle    of 
modesty — and  laid  bare  th  • 
burning,      blinding      naked- 
ness  of  truth. 


BRANN 
The  Iconoclast 


SEND   NO    l"*?* 
MONEY      ^  ^ 


With  a  boldness  that 
struck  terror  to  the  hearts 
of  the  timid  and  blasted 
the  lives  of  the  guilty 
Brann  revealed  the  shame 
of  the  great  and  mighty, 
the  rich,  the  titled,  the 
powerful.       Wherever       he 

discovered  sham  or  pretense,  falseness  or  de- 
ceit, injustice  or  oppression,  there  he  unloosed 
the  thunderbolts  of  his  fury.  He  wove  a  pat- 
tern of  words  and  it  breathed  with  life,  shone 
with  beauty,  scintillated  with  satire.  At  his 
touch  cold  type  kindled  into  fire,  glowed  with 
the  red  heat  of  wrath,  blinded  with  the  white 
flare   of    passion. 

Read  this  new  "Scrap  Book"  of  Brann's  won- 
derful writings.  See  why  he  is  acclaimed  the 
wizard   of   words.      Send    no    money   now. 

Made  the  World 
Blush  for  Shame 

He  was  truly  a  "wizard  of  words."  His 
words  leaped  from  the  pages  like  tongues  of 
fire  and  beauty.  His  vocabulary  is  conceded  even 
by  his  bitterest  critics  to  outrange  that  of  any 
other  American.  As  Elbert  Hubbard  said : 
"Brann  took  the  English  language  by  the  tail 
and  snapped  its  head  off  for  his  own  delecta- 
tion and  joy  of  the  onlooker."  Thousands  have 
been  held  beneath  the  spell  of  his  amazing 
magic.  Thousands  have  gasped  at  his  daring, 
shuddered  at  his  amazing  attack,  have  felt 
their  emotions  shattered  and  shredded.  And 
now  you  can  have  a  choice  selection  of  Brann's 
writings  sent  to  you  for 

10  DAYS'  TRIAL 

Brann's  Scrap  Book,  containing  128  pages 
of  masterly  articles  by  Brann  the  Iconoclast 
is  now  ready.  Send  no  money.  Just  mail  the 
coupon  or  write  a. letter  and  the  Scrap  Book 
will  be  mailed  at  once.  Simply  pay  the  post- 
man one  dollar  and  the  postage,  then  read  the 
book  for  10  days.  If  not  delighted  with  this 
taste  of  Brann's  works,  send  the  book  back 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded  by  return 
mail  without  question  or  quibble.  If  you  are 
a  lawyer,  minister,  business  man,  writer,  pub- 
lic speaker,  or  banker :  whatever  your  religion, 
whatever  your  ideals  or  ideas,  whatever  your 
position  in  life,  you  must  know  Brann  the 
Iconrclast.  If  you  want  to  improve  your 
ability  to  talk  and  write  tellingly,  convincingly, 
clearly  and  forcefully,  if  you  want  an  intel- 
lectual tonic  that  will  start  you  thinking  deeply, 
sincerely,  you  must  read  Brann.  Mail  the  cou- 
pon or  letter  NOW  before  the  present  small 
edition   is   gone. 

The  Brann  Publishers,  Inc. 

Dept.  AlOO,   130  East  25th  St.  NEW  YORK 


THE  BRANN  PUBLISHERS.  Inc. 

Dept.  AlOO.  130  E.  25th  St..  New  York 

Please  send  me  Brann's  Scrap  Book.  T  will 
pay  the  postman  $1  plus  postage.  If  not 
pleased  after  15  days'  reading  I  will  return 
the  book  and  you  are  to  refund  my  money  by 
return   mail   at  once. 

Name     

Street     

City    State    


The  enemy's  defense  in  the  last  and  strong- 
est of  his  prepared  positions  had  been 
shattered.  The  whole  of  the  main  Hindeii- 
biirg  defenses  had  passed  into  our 
possession  and  a  wide  gap  had  been  driven 
through  such  rear  trench  systems  as  had 
existed  behind  them.  The  effect  of  the 
victory  upon  the  subsequent  course  of  the 
campaign    was   decisive." 

Having  had  five  days  in  rear  area, 
General  Read's  corps  again  took  over 
the  fighting  sector  from  the  Australians 
on  October  5th,  with  the  30th  Division 
only  in  line.  The  Australians,  since 
relieving  General  Lewis'  and  General 
O'Ryan's  men  around  Nauroy  and  Le 
Catelet,  had  driven  the  front  ahead 
some  four  miles,  breaking  the  last 
German  trench  zone,  the  Beaurevoir- 
Fonsomme  Line,  and  had  come  up  to 
the  eastern  edge  of  Montbrehain,  where 
the  Americans  again  entered  the  battle. 
In  this  sector  the  enemy  had  now  no 
more  prepared  positions  into  which  to 
retire  but  there  were  num.erous  villages 
and  farmsteads,  also  woodlands  and 
marshy  streams  which  offered  good 
defensive  positions  for  rear  guard 
fighting  in  the  generally  open  country, 
over  which  the  Americans  must  now 
advance  toward  the  Sambre  River  and 
canal  at  Catillon,  15  miles  northeast 
of  Montbrehain.  St.  Quentin  having 
fallen  to  General  Debeney's  1st  French 
Army  on  October  1,  the  general  object 
of  the  Allied  attack  in  this  region  was 
now  to  master  the  remaining  fragments 
of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  to  capture 
Cambrai  and  Laon  by  outflanking  them 
and  to  cut  the  enemy's  lateral  line  of 
railroad  communication  from  Metz  by 
Mezieres  to  Lille,  which,  in  the  sector 
of  General  Rawlinson's  army,  passed 
west  of  Catillon  and  through  Le  Cateau> 
a  small  city  and  important  junction 
5   miles   northwest  of   Catillon. 

The  actual  attack  did  not  begin  until 
the  morning  of  October  8,  when  the 
1st  French  Army  and  the  3rd  and  4th 
British  Armies  attacked  together,  the 
2nd  American  Corps  being  the  center 
one  of  the  three  corps  of  the  4th  British 
Army.  As  had  been  the  case  on  the 
29th  of  September,  a  morning  mist 
favored  and  the  Americans,  following 
the  tanks  and  covered  by  a  strong  bar- 
rage, went  forward  with  the  117th  In- 
fantry, Colonel  C.  F.  Spence,  on  the 
right  and  the  118th  Infantry,  Colonel 
0.  R.  Wolfe,  on  the  left.  The  first  stub- 
born resistance  of  the  Germans  soon 
weakened  and  before  evening  General 
Lewis'  men  had  gained  about  three 
miles,  capturing  the  villages  of  Fre- 
mont and  Brancourt,  while  similar 
progress  was  made  by  the  British 
corps  on  the  flanks. 

Next  day  the  attack  was  pressed 
vigorously  all  along  the  line,  the 
British  6th  Division,  to  the  right  of 
the  Americans,  taking  the  immense 
German  depots  at  Bohain,  while  in 
front  of  General  Lewis'  troops  the 
enemy  was  burning  ammunition  and 
supply  dumps  all  over  the  open  coun- 
try. Four  miles  of  progress  was  regis- 
tered and  the  Americans  crossed  the 
enemy's  lateral  railroad  line  and 
occupied  the  villages  of  Busigny  and 
Becquigny.  The  enemy  fought  with 
more   determination   as  he   approached 


Infection 


would  have  been 
prevented  if 

Absorbine  Jr. 
had  been  applied 
when  this  "  little  accident"  hap- 
pened and  the  wound  would 
have  healed  promptly. 
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It  cools  and  soothes,  takes  out  the  pain 
and  soreness  and  helps  the  injured 
tissues  to  heal.  And  being  a  positive 
germicide  it  makes  any  infection  quite 
impossible. 

Absorbine  Jr.  is  especially  good  for  all  the 
little  hurts  the  children  are  constantly  getting, 
being  made  from  herbs  and  essential  oils  and 
therefore  perfectly  safe. 

$1.25  a  bottle  at  your  druggist  or 
postpaid.  A  Liberal  Trial  Bottle 
sent  for  10  cents  in  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc. 
283  Temple  Street  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Ever-ready  for  the  emergen- 
cy— for  the  sore  throat,  the 
painful  cough,  the  irritating 
hoarseness  that  comes  so  sud- 
denly—  Piso's  should  always 
be  kept  handy  to  prevent 
these  little  ills  from  growing 
big.  It  is  good  for  young  and 
old.  Contains  no  opiate. 
Buy  it  today. 

35c  at  your  druggist's 
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the  Selle  River,  on  the  hills  east  of 
which  he  had  established  a  temporary 
line  of  resistance.  On  the  10th  the 
Americans  broujrht  their  front  squarely 
up  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Selle.  clear- 
injr  the  towns  of  St.  Souplet,  Vaux- 
Andifjny  and  St.  Benin  and  the  fol- 
lowing night  the  27th  Division  rolieved 
the  30th  on  this  line. 

To  the  north,  Cambrai  had  now 
fallen  into  British  hands,  while  to  the 
south  the  French  took  the  St.  Gobain 
Forest  and  entered  the  fortress  city 
of  Laon  on  October  loth.  The  New 
York  Division,  confronted,  so  it  was 
estimated,  by  five  entire  German 
divisions  and  frajrments  of  six  others, 
held  its  position  without  offensive 
movement  until  the  16th,  when  the  30th 
Division  i-eturned  to  line  and  took 
over  the  riprht  half  of  the  sector.  With 
only  about  15,000  infantry  left  for 
duty  in  both  divisions,  the  advance  was 
resumed  at  5:25  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing: of  the  ITth,  in  fog:  and  slow,  cold 
rain.  The  Germans  foujrht  dojrg'edly 
to  hold  the  slippery  river  banks  and, 
these  lost,  to  cover  the  withdrawal  of 
their  artillery.  But  even  vigorous 
infantry  counter-attacks  covered  by 
barrages  failed  to  check  the  American 
progress.  The  Germans  were  driven 
steadily  eastward,  the  27th  Division 
clearing  out  the  fortified  Jonc  de  Mer 
and  La  Roux  Farms  and  approaching 
the  St.  Maurice  River  and  the  30th 
taking  Ribeauville  after  an  obstinate 
struggle,  while  the  British  13th  Corps 
"was  gaining  possession  of  Le  Cateau. 

The  southern  flank  of  the  American 
front  paused  that  evening  within  two 
miles  of  the  Sambre  River  and,  a  little 
later.  General  Lewis'  troops  took  Maz- 
ingheim  in  the  moonlight,  aided  by  a 
supporting  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
27th  Division.  The  next  day  patrols 
pushed  forward  all  along  the  front, 
those  of  the  New  Yorkers  reaching  the 
west  bank  of  the  little  St.  Maurice 
River  and  those  of  General  Lewis' 
division  the  ridge  above  the  Sambre 
at  Catillon.  On  this  line  the  30th  Div- 
ision was  relieved  by  the  1st  British 
Division  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  and 
the  27th  by  the  6th  British  on  the  next 
night,  the  Americans  retiring  to 
Amiens  for  rest.  They  were  preparing 
to  return  to  the  pursuit  when  the 
armistice  was  signed  on  November  11. 

Excepting  five  days,  one  or  both  of 
the  divisions  of  the  2nd  American 
Corps  had  been  in  action  continuously 
since  September  29th.  They  had  taken 
16  miles  of  ground,  including  that 
gained  in  breaking  the  Hindenburg 
Line,  had  captured  nearly  90  field 
guns,  more  than  700  machine  guns  and 
5,359  prisoners,  while  the  27th  Division 
lost  8,137  officers  and  enlisted  men  in 
casualties  and  the  30th,  7,343  officers 
and  enlisted  men.  The  work  of  the 
American  troops  in  the  operations  of 
Marshal  Haig's  armies,  commended  by 
their  British  commanders,  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  succession  of 
brilliant  victories  which  forced  the 
Germans  back  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
Belgium  on  this  portion  of  the  front 
by  the  dawn  of  Armistice  Day. 

Yankton,  South  Dakota 


How  to  Rid  Yourself 
of  Your  Catarrh 


QUICKLY! 


PERMANENTLY! 


Without  Drugs  or  Medicine  of  any  Kind 
By  R.  L.  ALSAKER,  M.  D. 

THE  majority  of  the  people  in  our  country  suffer  from 
catarrh.  Some  have  it  from  time  to  time,  others  have 
it  all  the  time. 

"Catarrh  of  the  head  is  troublesome.  Catarrh  of  tlir 
throat  causes  coughing  and  much  annoying  expectoration. 
When  the  catarrh  goes  into  the  chest  it  is  called  bronchitis. 
It  it  is  allowed  to  continue  it  becomes  chronic,  and  chronic 
l)roncliitis  means  farewell  to  healtli  and  comfort.  It  roljs 
the  sufferer  of  refreshing  sleep  and  takes  away  his 
strengtli.  It  also  weakens  the  lungs  so  that  the  individual 
easily   falls  a  victim  to  pneumonia  or  consumption. 

■"Then  there  is  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  small  in- 
testines, which  always  means  indigestion.  Catarrh  of  the 
large  intestines  often  ends  in  inflammation  of  the  lower 
bowel — colitis. 

"Catarrh  of  the  ear  causes  headache,  ringing  in  the  ear 
and   general   discomfort. 

"Catarrh  of  the  liver  produces  various 
diseases,  such  as  jaundice  and  gall- 
stones, and  often  ends  in  much  suffer- 
ing from   li\'er   colic. 

"All  who  easily  catch  cold  are  in  a 
catarrhal  condition.  Those  who  take 
one  cold  after  another  will  in  a  short 
time  suffer  from  chronic  catarrh,  which 
will  in  turn  give  rise  to  some  other 
serious  disease — as  if  catarrh  itself  isn't 
l)ad    enough. 

Either  you  personally  suffer  from 
catarrh,  or  some  member  of  your  fam- 
ily is  afflicted.  Isn't  it  time  to  give  this 
serious  danger  a  little  attention,  before 
it  is  too  late,  and  solve  the  problem  for 
j-ourself?     You  can  do  it.     It's  easy. 

Catarrh  can  be  conquered  easily  and 
permanently.  It  has  been  done  in  thou- 
sands of  cases.  You  can  cure  yourself 
-  and  while  you  are  losing  your  catarrh 
you  will  lose  j'our  other  physical  ills. 
Tliat  discolored  tongue  will  clean  up; 
tliat  tired  feeling  will  vanish;  that  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth  will  disappear;  that 
troublesome  gas  will  stop  forming  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels;  and  the  pain 
will  leave  3-our  back;  headaches  will 
take  flight;  rheumatism  will  say  good- 
b\'  and  those  creaky  joints  will  become 
pliant." 

Realizing  the  great  need  of  definite, 
l)ractical  information  regarding  this 
terrible  disease.  Dr.  Alsaker  has  pre- 
pared a  plain,  simple  instruction  book 
on  the  cause,  prevention  and  cure  of 
catarrh,  asthma,  hay  fever,  coughs  and 
colds.     This  book  is  entirely  free   from 


L.    ALSAKER,    M.    D. 

Founder    of 
The    Ahnker     Way 

fads,  bunk  and  medical  boml^ist.  It 
sets  forth  a  commonsense,  provcd-out 
PLAN,  that  is  easy  and  pleasant  to  fol- 
low— a  plan  that  teaches  the  sick  how 
to  get  well  and  how  to  keep  well.  The 
name  of  this  l)Ook  is  "Curing  Catarrh, 
Coughs  and  Colds."  It  tells  the  true 
cause  of  these  objectionable,  health- 
destroying  troubles,  and  it  gives  you  a 
safe,  simple,  sure  cure  without  drugs, 
medicines  or  apparatus  of  any  kind. 
You  apply  this  wonderfully  successful 
treatment  yourself,  in  your  own  home 
and  without  the  expenditure  of  an  ad- 
ditional penny.  There  is  nothing  dit'ti- 
cult,  technical  or  mysterious  aliout  this 
treatment.  It  is  so  easy  to  understand 
and  so  simple  to  follow  that  anyone, 
young  or  old,  can  reap  the  utmost 
benefit  from  it. 

If  you  suffer  from  colds,  coughs,  or  catarrh  in 
any  form,  send  oidv  $,?  to  the  publishers  of  "THE 
AI.SAKKR  WAY,"  THE  LOWREYMAKDEN 
CORPORATION,  Dept.  290,  1133  Broadway, 
New  York,  and  get  your  copy  of  this  valuable 
instruction  book.  Follow  the  instructions  for 
thirty  days ;  then  if  you  are  not  delghted  with 
the  results — if  you  do  not  see  a  wonderful  im- 
provement in  your  health — if  you  are  not  satisfied 
that  you  hav?  made  the  best  $3  investment  \ou 
ever  mad? — simply  remail  the  book  and  your 
money   will    be   promptly  and   cheerfully   refunded. 

Remember  this:  If  you  want  to  free  yourself 
forever  from  catarrh,  asthma,  hay  fever,  coughs 
and  colds  you  can  do  so.  Dr.  Alsaker's  treat- 
ment is  not  exper'mental.  It  is  proved-out  and 
time-tested.  And  it  includes  no  drugs  or  serums, 
sprays  or  salves.  And  it  costs  nothing  to  follow 
it.  while  doctor's  bills,  prescriptions,  and  so- 
called  patent  medicines  that  do  not  cure,  soon 
eat  a  big  hole  in  any  man's  income.  Send  for 
this  book  today.  Follow  it  faithfully  and  you 
will  experience  the  same  splendid  results  that 
thousands   of   others   are    receiving. 
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special  articles,  papers,  speeches,  de* 
bates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  AUTHORS  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  Suite  42,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


HYMNS  for  TODAY 

One  Book  for  Sunday   School  ant]   Church. 
Forward  Looking   Music  and  Orders   of   Service. 
Sample  sent  for  Examination. 

Fillmore  Music  House,         526  Elm  St..   Cincinnati.  O. 


MANUSCRIPT 

Suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK  issue;  any 
field,  25.000  words  and  upwards,  carefully  read 
and  considered  WITHOUT  charge.  Published  un- 
der our  imi)-iiu  and  manaeemcnt,  in  A-i  style,  if 
accepted.  Copy  must  be  forwarded  COMPLETE 
to  warrant  examination.  Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.. 
Inc.,   Boston,   Mass. 
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Tours  and  Cruises 


South  America 

A  Cruise— Tour 

January  29th 

70  days— $2200  up 


West  Indies 
Cruises 

23  days  under 
Tropical  skies 
$450  up 


Tours 

To  the  Orient 


California  and 
Florida  Tours 


Including  the  best  there  is  to  see  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  celebrated  trip  over  the  Andes. 
Down  the  west  coast  on  the  luxurious  Pacific 
Line  steamer,  "Ebro" — up  the  East  coast  via  the 
Lamport  &  Holt  Line.  Seventy  days  of  pleasure 
on  land  and  sea.  An  extended  program  of  sight- 
seeing in  all  the  principal  cities  of  South 
America. 

January  15th,  S.  S.  "Ulua";  February  19th,  S.  S. 
"Toloa,"  of  the  Great  White  Fleet.  These  new 
steamers,  built  for  cruising  in  the  tropics,  offer 
the  comforts  of  an  ocean  liner.  Visiting  Havana, 
Santiago,  Port  Antonio,  Kingston,  Cristobal, 
Panama  Canal,  Port  Limon,  San  Jose  and 
Havana. 

Honolulu,  Japan,  Manchuria,  North  and  South 
China  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Sailing  from 
Vancouver  January  13;  from  San  Francisco  Jan- 
uary 24,  February  5  and  20,  March  16,  April  2 
and  30,  May  28  and  June  25;  from  Seattle 
March  I  1.  Small  parties  under  personal  escort. 
Write  for  details. 

Conducted  tours  leaving  each  week  from  the 
middle  of  January  throughout  the  winter  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Florida.  Stopover  privilege  enabling 
individuals  to  return  independently  or  with  a 
later  tour.      Write  for  details. 


American  Express  Company 


65  Broad  way 


New  York 


INTERNATIONAL  BANKING. SHIPPING. TRAVEL  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE 


EUROPE   1921 

Parties    enrolling    now.       Moderate    prices.       Most 
interesting  routes.     Great  success   1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^' 
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'Cmlning  joi-  /f utKorship 

HoW  to  Write,  ■Whoflo  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell . 

^^^     CuttlValeyourtnm<l.  DeVelop 

/^J^i^f^^B\   ycmrliterary  gifts. Mastei- Ike 

"  ■^^^'  avlof  sclf-eXpvession.Make 

youi"  spare  time  profitable. 

Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 


Di'.EsenWein. 


Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,   Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.    Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,   helpful  advice.      Real  teaching. 
One  pupil  haj  received  over  $5,000  for  storiei  and 
article*  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  ho 
calls  it     Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.      Another,  a  busy  wife 
and    mother,  is   averaging   over   $75   a   week   from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 
There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department     The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recorhmending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer' t  Library,  13  volumes:  descnplive 
booklet  free.  We  also  publish  Tht  Writer's  Monthly,  the  lead- 
ing magazine  for  luerary  workers;  sample  copy  20  cents,  annual 
subscription   $2.00.     Besides   our  teaching   service,_  we  offer  a 
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Atlantic  City!  Fa- 
mous for  its  delight- 
ful clima'.  e  the  year 
round,  its  invigor- 
ating sea  air,  its 
Boardwalk  and 
endless  amusements 
— and  hospitable 
home-like  Chalfonte 
The  Leeds  Company 
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J.ON   THE    BEACH   AND   THE    BOARDWALK 
American  Plan.   Always  Open 


Hi^h  School  Course 
in  2  Tears 


You  can  complete 

this    simplified     High 
School  Course  at  home  inside  two  years.    Meets 

nil  requirements  for  entrance  to  colltge  and  the  leading 
profpssions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical  courses 
are  descrilied  in  our  Free  Bulletin.    Send  for  it  TODAY. 

Amorican  School  of  Correspondence 

Dept.  H-850  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Independent  Opinions 

We  have  received  the  following  com- 
munication from  Professor  R.  J.  Mc- 
Knight  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
of  North  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

At  the  great  International  Congrega- 
tional Council,  held  in  Boston,  June  29- 
July  6,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson.  Lyman 
Beecher  lecturer  at  Yale,  made  one  of  the 
principal  addresses,  on  "The  Broad  Hori- 
zon in  ^Missionary  Work."  He  began  by 
saying,  "I  wish  to  fly  over  technicalities, 
denominations,  races  and  entanglements, 
carrying  you  high  enough  to  see  the  wofld- 
work  of  the  church  in  its  full  dimensions. 
Our  work  is  God's  work,  and  Christ's 
work — to  bring  a  lost  world  back  to  God, 
to  get  the  mind  of  God  into  the  mind  of 
mankind,  to  build  the  will  of  God  into  the 
common  life  of  all  nations."  Then,  further 
on.  he  said,  "Life  from  top  to  bottom  is 
one.  We  cannot  be  Christians  in  our  homes 
and  pagans  in  our  politics.  The  Golden 
Rule  is  for  all  nations.  The  Great  Com- 
mandment is  for  all  people." 

This  is  what  millions  of  men  are  think- 
ing if  they  can  only  get  some  one  to  say 
it  for  them.  Dr.  Jefferson  touched  bed  rock. 
"Is  Christ  divided?"  Why  should  a  man 
think  for  a  minute  that  he  can  serve  Christ 
in  his  home  and  Apollyon  in  politics?  Yet 
there  are  myriads  of  Christians  who  are 
right  at  heart  but  who  have  never  been 
led  to  consider  the  inherent  obligation 
which  rests  upon  them  to  carry  their  reli- 
gion to  the  finger  tips  of  social  and  civic 
life.  Howbeit,  when  the  mind  of  God  gets 
into  the  mind  of  mankind,  it  will  irradiate, 
we  may  be  sure,  in  every  direction,  and 
the  will  of  God  will  find  expression  in  the 
common  life  of  every  nation.  We  have  been 
neglecting  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  great  corporate  personality  called 
the  state.  We  have  been  leaving  that  to 
politicians.  But  politicians,  since  they  are 
at  least  wise  enough  to  know  that  a  "king- 
dom divided  against  itself  is  brought  to 
desolation,"  have  been  satisfied  to  leave 
such  delicate  tasks  as  the  extradition  of 
demons  to  the  tactics  of  Beelzebub.  With 
what  results  we  need  not  stop  to  say.  But 
it  is  certainly  high  time  that  the  spirit,  the 
essence  and  the  principles  of  genuine  Chris- 
tianity should  be  carried  thru  and  past  the 
individual,  the  home,  and  the  church,  right 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  state,  so  that 
the  first  purpose  of  both  national  and  in- 
ternational assemblies  of  the  world  around 
shall  be  to  honor  Christ,  and  do  His  will 
"in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  "The  Golden 
Rule  is  for  all  nations,  the  Great  Com- 
mandment is  for  all  people." 

Nor  is  the  other  side  of  this  vast  prob- 
lem being  lost  sight  of.  There  is  a  move- 
ment on  foot  to  get  the  teachings  and  love 
of  our  blessed  Lord  so  thoroly  ingrained 
in  the  hearts  of  men  that  they  will  not 
only  carry  the  elements  of  righteousness 
into  every  phase  of  political  activity,  but 
go  on  to  complete  the  process  by  writing 
the  Name  which  is  above  every  name  into 
our  fundamental  law.  And  what  a  splen- 
did consummation  that  would  be — ^Christ 
in  the  hearts  of  our  citizens,  one  and  all, 
their  "hope  of  glory,"  and  then,  as  a  con- 
sequence, a  public  profession  of  that  stu- 
pendous fact  in  our  Federal  Constitution? 

We  of  course  desire  like  Professor 
McKnight  to  see  American  politics 
permeated  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  but 
until  such  a  transformation  is  com- 
pletely accomplished  it  would  be 
meaningless  to  insert  a  formal  re- 
ligious   profession   in   the   constitution. 
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What  British  Liibor  Wants 

(Continued  from  page  JOS) 
strenuous  hours  in  factories  either  too 
soon  before  or  too  soon  after  their 
chikirtn  are  born;  but  it  is  of  no  use 
simply  to  forbid  them  to  work;  it  is 
no  use  making'  them  a  parsimonious 
{rrant  for  the  period,  of  their  absence 
from  the  factory;  they  must  be  sriven 
an  allowance  which  will  be  adequate 
for  them  to  meet  their  extra  expenses, 
to  obtain  ample  nourishment,  and  to 
perform  the  most  important  task  in 
the  world  with  a  mind  entirely  free 
from  the  anxieties  of  ways  and  means. 

There  is  also  the  important  question 
of  housing: — and  the  housinjj  of  the 
people  has  an  untold  influence  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  nation.  The  nation- 
alization of  state  industries  such  as 
mines  and  railways  and  land  will  also 
have  to  be  dealt  with. 

There  will  be  plenty  for  a  labor 
government  to  do  and  no  one  knows 
better  than  labor  that  the  tasks  before 
it  cannot  be  achieved  by  wizardry  or 
the  making  of  clever  speeches.  But 
the  rulers  of  today  need  have  no  fear 
of  the  fitness  and  ability  of  the  rulers 
of  tomorrow.  The  employing  classes 
have  no  monopoly  of  brains,  and  labor 
has  not  only  brains  but  also  experi- 
ence—  practical  experience  of  the 
everyday  work  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  population,  and  the  great  and  in- 
spiring task  of  the  labor  government 
will  be  to  do  its  utmost  toward  mak- 
ing the  country  which  was  worth 
fighting  for  a  country  which  is  also 
worth  living  for. 

Londo7i 

Pebbles 

Money  uspcI  to  talk.  Now  it  whispers. — 
New  York  World. 

What  is  it  you  must  keep  after  giving  it 
to  someone  else? 

Your  word. — Boys'  Life. 

Quartermaster — Aye,  aye,  sir,  we  have 
their  fleet  bottled  up. 

Admiral — Corking,    corking  I — Dirge. 

Prof,  (in  history  class) — Togo,  what 
great   struggle  occurred  about  275? 

Togo — Hon.  prohibition,  sir. — Princeton 
Tiger. 

Parent — What  is  your  reason  for  wish- 
ing to  marry  my  daughter? 

Young  Man — I  have  no  reason,  sir :  I 
am  in  love. — London  Opinion. 

"Look  here.  I  ask  you  for  the  last  time 
for  that  five  dollar  bill  you  owe  me." 

"Thank  heavens,  that  is  the  end  of  that 
silly  question." — Leigh  Burr. 

Sunday  School  Teacher — Now.  Bobbie, 
who  is  it  that  tho  we  have  never  actually 
,op,i  „.p  know  is  always  with  us,  because  of 
the  evidences  c,[  His  work  all  around? 

Smart  Pupil — Please,  miss — the  profit- 
eer.— Sydney  Bulletin. 

"Not  long  ago  in  a  French  restaurant  I 
ordered  a  steak."  said  an  American.  "The 
waiter  took  the  order,  and  just  as  he  was 
about  tc  go  I  cried  as  an  after-thought, 
'Well   done,   waiter.'  " 

"The  young  man.  blushing  with  pleasure, 
drew  himself  up  and  saluted  smartly." 

"  'But  you  Americans,  monsieur.'  he  said, 
'you  Americans  also  covered  yourselves 
with  glory  at  Chateau  Thierrv  and  Bois 
de  Belleau.'  "—Netc  York  Gloie. 


The  Duty  of  Credit 

Every  seed  that  is  planted,  every  hour  of  labor 
that  is  expended  on  production  of  raw  materials 
represents  effort  to  increase  the  resources  of  the 
world.  Between  production  and  final  application 
to  mankind's  needs  of  the  fruits  of  this  effort 
there  may  be  an  interval  of  months. 

The  highest  duty  of  credit  is  to  finance  this 
element  of  time  in  the  processes  of  production  and 
distribution. 

The  great  resources  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  in  New  York  are  utilized  to  provide 
credit  for  production,  industry  and  commerce. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce 

in  New\brk 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 
Over  Fifty-five  Million  Dollars 


CHARTERED    1853 


United  States  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


CAPITAL,  $2,000,000 


45-47   WALL  STREET 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  $14,616,92S.30 


This  Company  acts  as  Executor,  Administrator,  Trustee,  (luardian.  Committee.  Court  Depositary  and  in  all  other  recognized 
trust  capacities.  It  receives  deposits  subject  to  clieck  and  allows  interest  on  rlaily  balances.  It  holds  and  uianaKes  securities  and 
other  property,  re^-l  and  personal,  for  esrates.  corporations  and  individuals,  and  acts  as  Trustee  under  corporate  mortgajres,  and 
as  Registrar  and  Transfer  Agent  for  corporate  bonds  and  stocks. 


EDWARD  '.V.  SHET.DON.   President 
WILLIAM  M.   KINlJSLEY.  First  \ice- President 
WILLIAMSON   PELL.   Vice-Pre<=-dent 
WILFRED  J.   WORCESTER    Secret.iry 
FREDERIC  W.  ROBBERT.  Asst.  Secretary 


CHARLES   A.    EDWARDS,  Asst.  Secretary 
ROBERT  S.   OSBOR.NE.   Asst.  Secretary 
WILLIAM  C.    LEE.   Asst.  Secretary 
THOMAS  H.  WILSON.  Asst.  .Secretary 
WILLIAM  G.  GREEN,  Asst.  Secretary 


TRUSTEES 


WM.  ROCKEFELLER 
FRANK  LYMAN 
JOHN  J.  PHELPS 
LEWIS  CASS  LEDYARD 


JOHN  A.  STEWART.  Chairman  of  Board 

LYMAN  J.  GAGE  ARTHUR  CURTISS  JAMES  CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS,   JR. 

PAYNE  WHITNEY  WILLIAM  M.  KINGSLEY  HENRY  W.   de  FOREST 

EDWARD  W.  SHELDON        WILLIAM    STEWART  TOD  WM.   VINCENT  ASTOR 
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INVESTORS  BONDS  I 

'I '"HE banl;er,  insurance  company,  trus- 
■*■  tee,  schoolteacher,  mechanic,  widow 
andfarmerall  buy  INVESTORS  BONDS 
because  they  are  SAFE,  free  from  fluc- 
tuation, convenient  and  pay  the  highest 
income  consistent  with  ^^r^cs^^s,,,  _ 
safety.  r— ^'^"^  ',771°^^^^  '^^J— 

INVESTORS  first "Sj^^^^ 
■'■  mortgag-e  bonds  {Blf^PflJrlfri 
are  secured    by  1;  3n&'Sii 


are  securea  j>-^' If  ng3"-t.'fflB  1  njglj^a 
highest  grade  fJ-'"ekcT£l  5,  r,  51  5  |  SfJS 
city  property  and  'OnPf/Jlf  | f  11 'll^l 
plantsofstrongest=-^iii£L_f^kRf';^^ 


mi 


Home  of 


industrial  corpor- 
ations. They  are  INVESturS bonds 
backed  by  a  house  with  sixteen  years  ex- 
perience, affiliated  with  one  of  Chicago's 
most  substantial  banks.  No  one  has  ever 
EUiTeied  aloss  on  INVESTORS  BONDS. 
Learn  about  our  -partial  payment 
plan.     Write  for  Booklet  K-102 

SECVIUTIES  CORPORATION 

3131    W.    MADISON    STREET,    CHICAGO 

COLUMBIA    BLOC,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


_, ^C 

T\      3131    W.    MADISON    STREET,    CHICAGo"  R 
'.j  COLUMBIA    BLOC,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  '  ' 
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The  United  States  Life 
insurance  Company 

in  the   City  of   New   York 

Organized    1850.      Non-Participating 
Policies       only.         Over       Forty-five 
Million   Dollars   Paid   to   Policyhold- 
ers. 
John  P.  Munn,  AI.  D  ,  President. 

Good  territory  open  for  high  class,  personal 
producers,  under  direct  contracts  with  the 
Conipajiy.  Address  Home  Office,  zjj 
Broadway,    New    York    City. 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  all  tlie  investment  opportunities  offered  there 
aie  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism.  Absolute 
safety  is  llie  first  re(|Uisite  and  adequate  and  uni- 
fiirin  return  equally  important,  and  these  seem 
inroiiiiiatihle.  Aside  from  government  hmids.  the 
return  under  which  is  small,  there  is  notliing  more 
sure  and  certain  tlian  an  annuity  whU  the 
METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by 
whicli  the  incunie  Buaranlecd  fur  a  certain  life- 
time is  larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  institnlinn  for  sav- 
ings, or  investeil  in  sccnrilies  giving  reasonable 
safety.  Tims  a  payment  of  $.->.00n  by  a  man  aged 
(17  would  provide  an  animal  income  of  S(;23.nfl 
ahsrilutely  lievnnil  nticM^n'i  of  doubt.  Tlie  Annuity 
Pennrttnenl  METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY, Xen  Yorl;.  mil  cive  advice  as  to  the  return 
ai    any    afre.    male   or   female. 


DIVIDENDS 


American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

A   dividend   of   Two   Dollars   per   share 

will  be  paid  on  Saturday,  January  15,  1921, 

to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 

business   on   Monday,   December  20,    1920. 

G.  D.  MiLXE,  Treasurer. 


.AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Thirty-Year  Five  Per  Cent.  Collateral 
Trust  Gold  Bonds,  due  December  1,  1946 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  December  1,  1920,  at  the  office  or 
agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Bos- 
ton, will  be  paid  in  New  York  at  the  Bankers 
Trust    Company,     16    Wall     Street. 

G.    D.    MILNE,   Treasurer. 
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How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


English,  Literature  and 
Composition 

I.  The    Hall    of    Fame. 

1.  Mark  Twain.  Write  an  essay  on  one  of 
the  following  subjects:  (a)  Mark  Twain 
as  an  American:  (b)  Mark  Twain's 
friendship  with  William  Dean  Howells 
(don't  do  this  until  you  are  familiar  with 
Howell's  personality  and  writing)  ;  (c) 
Mark  Twain  in  England:  (d)  Mark  Twain 
as  chronicler  of  life  in  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley. Or,  if  you  like,  take  still  another  sub- 
ject, one  suggested  by  any  of  these  or  one 
that   you   think   of   yourself. 

2.  Roger  Williams.  Write  a  biographical 
sketch  of  him.  Be  sure  to  know  thoroly  Mr. 
Law's   article   in  the  connection. 

3.  Augustus  St.  Gaudens.  If  you  haven't  a  St. 
Gaudens  statue  in  your  town,  you  must 
have  seen  one  in  the  nearest  big  city. 
Write  a  description  of  the  one  you  know 
best.  If  you  don't  know  any,  write  either  a 
description  of  some  public  monument,  or  a 
critical  discussion  of  public  monuments  in 
general,  using  all  the  first  hand  material 
you  have.  Or,  if  you  can,  you  might  com- 
pare St.  Gaudens'  public  statues  with  those 
by   other   sculptors. 

4.  Patrick  Henry.  Since  we  entered  the  war 
we  have  talked  and  heard  a  great  deal,  in 
different  connections,  about  "free  speech." 
Write  an  essay  about  Patrick  Henry  and 
Free  Speech  in  the  Revolution,  bringing 
out  as  many  connections  as  you  can  find 
with  the   present  situation. 

II.  Our    Pilgrim    Legacy. 

1.  If  you  feel  any  sympathy  with  the  hatter's 
widow  of  Mr.  Law's  essay,  imagine  yourself 
back  in  her  day,  in  such  difficulties  as  you 
would  characteristically  get  into,  and  write 
a  letter  to  a  friend  of  your  own  age  telling 
all   about  it. 

2.  Mr.  Law  refers  to  several  outstanding  Pil- 
grims. Get  up  a  group  program  in  which 
each  member  of  the  group  talks  for  two 
minutes  on  one  of  those  men  as  "One 
Type  of  Pilgrim." 

III.  Leaves. 

1.  Is  this  in  form  anything  like  a  sonnet?  In 
just  what  ways  is  it  like  or  unlike?  Con- 
sider not  only  rime  and  meter,  but  also  the 
division  of  idea  into  the  different  parts  of 
a    typical    sonnet. 

2.  What  are  two  classic  sonnet  forms  ?  Read 
Rupert  Brooke's  war  sonnets  for  a  study 
of   their   form. 

3.  Pick  out  the  ten  words  in  "Leaves"  that 
seem  to  you  most  fitly  and  fully  descrip- 
tive. And  have  your  reasons  for  each 
choice. 

IV.  Breaking    the    Hlndenburg    Line. 

1.  If  you  have  any  personal  knowledge  of 
any  part  of  Captain  Hanson's  story,  write 
your   own   fuller  account  of   that  part. 

2.  Write  a  war  story,  either  fact  or  based  on 
fact,  that  happened  not  in  battle  or  in  ex- 
citing action,  but  quietly  in  your  own  town. 

3.  Captain  Hanson's  material  could  have  been 
written  into  a  dry  campaign  report,  into 
highly  impressionistic  narrative,  or  into 
something  happily  between  the  two.  What 
do    you    think    Captain    Hanson    has    done? 

V.  The    Promotion    of    Literature    by    Dyna- 

mite. 

1.  Prepare  an  oral  biographical  sketch  of 
Alfred  Nobel. 

2.  Get  hold  of  the  writings  of  Knut  Hamsun 
and  decide  for  yourself  his  claims  to  the 
Nobel  prize. 

3.  Read  as  much  as  you  can  of  the  writing 
of  one  other  of  the  prize-winners.  You  will 
surely  be  interested  if  you  choose  Selma 
Lagerlof;  "The  Girl  from  the  Marsh  Croft" 
is  a  good  book  to  start  on. 

4.  See  if  you  can  add  any  names  to  the  list 
of  "famous  men  whom  America  has  enter- 
tained  unawares." 

5.  Organize  a  group  to  report  on  this  list  of 
famous  men  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
obscure   years   spent   in    America. 

VI.  Fallen    Idols— The    Story    of   the    Week. 

1.  Lloyd  George  "more  than  any  man  knows 
how  to  trim  his  sails  in  a  stormy  sea." 
As  a  class,  pool  all  the  information  rela- 
tive to  this  statement  that  you  can  find 
in  newspapers  and  periodicals ;  then  di- 
vide Lloyd  George's  career  into  sections, 
each  of  which  includes  some  important 
crisis  in  which  his  "trimming"  faculty  dis- 
played itself.  Appoint  a  member  of  the 
class   to  report  on  each   section. 

2.  (a)  Find  words  synonymous  with  anni- 
hilation, booty,  virtually,  generally.  Have 
they   just  the  meanings   of   their  synonyms? 


History,  Civics  and 
Economics 

I.  Light   Railways — Is  This  Good    Business? 

1.  Is  there  a  system  of  electric  trol!eys  in 
your  town?  If  so,  is  it  publicly  or  pri- 
vately owned?  Is  it  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition or  running  into  debt  ?  Does  it  charge 
more  or  less  than  the  typical  five  cent  fare  ? 

2.  List  all  the  causes  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sweet 
for  the  financial  condition  into  which  city 
transportation    has    fallen. 

3.  Prepare  a  brief  for  the  affirmative  or 
negative  side  of  a  debate  on  the  question  : 
Resolved,  that  the  five  cent  fare  be  aban- 
doned and  new  rates  established  in  keep- 
ing with  the  increased  cost  of  service. 

II.  British  Labor  —  What  British  Labor 
Wants.    England's    Sobering    Strike. 

1.  What  is  the  "Triple  Alliance"  ?  Show  hov 
such  a  labor  combination  would  "make 
possible  a  national  strike  by  which  the 
whole  life  of  the  country  could  be  brought 
to   a  standstill." 

2.  What,  in  Mr.  Spargo's  opinion,  were  the 
causes  which  brought  about  the  failure  of 
the  coal  strike  in  England  ?  Compare  it  with 
one  of  the  recent  great  strikes  in  the 
United  States. 

3.  What  is  the  British  system  of  national  in- 
surance? Should  similar  laws  be  adopted  in 
the    United    States? 

4.  What  program  does  Mr.  Thomas  think 
would  be  adopted  by  a  labor  government 
in  Great  Britain  ?  Show  how  this  program 
continues  the  reforms  already  achieved  by 
labor  which  are  mentioned  in  Mr.  Thomas's 
articles. 

5.  Imagine  a  Labor  party  triumphant  in  the 
United  States.  Can  you  pick  a  cabinet  of 
labor  unionists  which  would  be  adequate 
to  the  duties  of  government  ?  What  poli- 
cies, in  your  opinion,  should  such  a  party 
work  for  first  ? 

'II.  American    History — Our  Pilgrim  Legacy. 

1.  In  what  sense  was  the  Mayflower  Compact 
"the  first  written  constitution"  ?  Did  Eng- 
land have  a  written  constitution  at  the 
time?   Has   England   one   now? 

2.  What  was  Governor  Winthrop's  definition 
of  liberty  ?  Do  you  agree  that  this  is  a 
proper    definition? 

3.  Point  out  the  importance  of  emphasizing 
the  principle  of  law  and  order  in  a  frontiei 
community,  such  as  seventeenth  century 
New  England.  What  would  have  been  the 
historical  consequences  if  the  men  who 
came  over  in  the  "Mayflower"  had  been 
lawless  or  disorderly  men  such  as  have 
settled   many   other   new   countries  ? 

IV.  The  League  of  Nations. — League  of 
Nations  Launched.  The  Opening  of  the 
Assembly.  America  and  the  League  of 
Nations. 

1.  What  is  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations  ?  What  does  the  Covenant  say 
about  its  powers  and  duties?  How  does  it 
differ  from  the  Council  of  the   League? 

2.  Why  do  you  suppose  the  French  object 
to  the  admission  of  Germany  into  the 
League  of  Nations  ?  Why  is  there  less  op- 
position to  the  admission  of  Austria,  Hun- 
gary and  Bulgaria? 

3.  Is    the   League  of   Nations    "dead"  ? 

V.  Southeastern  Europe  —  Venizelos  De- 
feated. Fiume  Question  Settled.  The 
Treaty  of  Rapallo.  Sevastopol  Sur- 
rendered. 

1.  Who  is  Venizelos  and  why  is  his  defeat 
at  the  polls  a  matter  of  world-wide  signifi- 
cance? 

2.  On  what  basis  has  the  Adriatic  questio-i 
been  settled?  How  does  it  differ  from  the 
Pact  of  London?  From  President  Wilson's 
proposals  ? 

3.  What  attempts  have  been  made  to  over- 
throw Bolshevist  rule  by  "counter- revolu- 
tionary" Russian  armies?  Can  you  account 
for   their   uniform   failure? 

VI.  Latin  America — Mexico  Tries  to  Be 
Good.   The    Haiti    Inquiry. 

1.  Why  do  labor  troubles  in  Mexico  endanger 
the  international  position  of  the  country? 
What  steps  has  the  Mexican  Government 
taken    to   conciliate   foreign   opinion? 

2.  Do  you  think  non-intervention  in  Mexico 
or  intervention  in  Haiti  better  represents 
the  correct  American  policy  in  dealing  with 
disorderly    Latin    American    countries  ? 

VII.  The  Graft  Problem — Shipping  Board 
Tangles.  Building  Scandals  in  New 
York. 

1.  What  would  be  your  definition  of  "graft"  ? 
Illustrate  it  by  reference  to  the  Story  of 
the   Week   items. 


IhelnbEOen^ent 


Introtliicinj]:  a  New  Poet 

The  Independent  has  always  been 
glad  to  notice  the  arrival  of  a  new 
star  in  the  brilliant  jralaxy  of  Ameri- 
can poesy.  A  larjre  number  of  the 
major  and  minor  poets  of  the  past 
three  generations,  both  in  America  and 
England,  have  made  their  debut  in  our 
columns.  The  author  of  the  poem  which 
we  herewith  present  to  our  readers  has 
long  been  a  figure  in  American  jour- 
nalism and  has  taken  a  command- 
ing part  in  public  affairs,  but  his  poetic 
gifts  have  hitherto  been  overlooked  by 
the  general  public.  The  medium  of  his 
mesage  is,  of  course,  vers  libre:  no 
one  ventures  to  write  anything  else 
nowadays.  A  careless  printer  set  it 
up  as  solid  prose  in  the  newspaper 
from  which  we  have  taken  it;  but  the 
strongly  marked  rhythm,  the  cadenced 
phrases,  the  whole  metrical  plan,  were 
so  clearly  evident  that  we  were  able 
without  altering  a  single  word  to  re- 
store the  original  form  of  the  text.  To 
avoid  the  invasion  of  any  copyright 
which  the  newspaper  may  have  had, 
we  have  contented  ourselves  with  re- 
printing only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
original  poem  as  recited  by  the  author 
at  New  Orleans  on  November  •IS,  but 
we  can  assure  our  readers  that  the  ex- 
tract we  have  taken  is  quite  typical  of 
the  whole. 

While  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  the  normalcy  of  the 
thought,  the  patriotism  of  the  theme, 
and  its  other  merits,  it  is  not  to  these 
qualities  so  much  as  to  the  stately, 
measured  gravity  of  the  meter  and  the 
sonorous  orotundity  of  the  style  that 
we  would  call  attention.  It  is  much 
that  a  busy  man  of  affairs  should  turn 
from  the  political  problems  which  be- 
set him  to  burn  incense  at  the  shrino 
of  the  Muses.— r/ic  Editor. 

Thrift  and  the  Cosmic 

Harmonies 

A  Free  Verse  Lvric  by  the 

President-Elect 

I  believe  the  American  people  have  come 
to  realize 

That  we  must  face  momentous  problems — 

World  problems — 

But  more  particularly  our  own  problems — 

And  must  face  them  with  resolute  courage 
and  practical  wisdom 

And   patriotic  determination. 

There  must  be  no  reason  for  pause, 

No  excuse  for  despair. 

Nor  place  for  pessimism 

Inevitably  there  must  be  reconstruction. 

Unavoidably  there  will  be  readjust- 
ment    .     .     . 

We  may  have  to  bend  our  backs  to  new 
burdens. 

Surely  we  are  going  to  be  called  upon — 

Nationally,   collectively   and  individually — 

To  renounce  extravagances 
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And   l(>arn   anew 

The  old  lessons  of  thrift  and  provi- 
dence    .     .     . 

'IMicro  is  no  substitute  for  the  reward  of 
merit — 

There  can  never  be — 

But  in  the  scales  of  justice 

We  must  see 

That  reward  balances  evenly  with  merit. 

Tlien  class  will  be  banished  with  caste, 

Tlio  there  will  continue  to  be 

Varying  dctjreos  of  insi>ii-ing  success, 

And   varied   measur(>nnMits  of  wealth. 

As  there  must  be 

Unless  inspiration   is  to  die 

And  the  human  procession  is  to  halt 

In  hopeless  paralysis. 

No  law  can  alter  nature 

Or  change  her  varying  moods. 

We  haven't  yet  learned  to  combat  de- 
structive weatlier. 

And  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is 
eternal, 

But  we  may  soften  their  rigors 

And  minimize  their  penalties     .     .     . 

We  want  Southern  factories  to  be  attuned 

To  the  music  of  the  mills  of  the  North  .  .  . 

There  is  no  sectionalism  in  ilghteoua 
American  ambitions, 

I  could  heartily  say 

East  and  West  as  North  and  South     .     .     . 

Remarkable  Remarks 

J.  Frank  Davis — If  you  can't  laugh — ■ 
grin  ! 

James  W.  Gerard — Revenge  is  the 
mother  of  wars. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Synott — Many  of  the  men 
in  my  parish  are  women. 

Ex-King  Constantine — I  cannot  help 
being  related  to  the  Kaiser. 

Harold  MacGratii — Her  voice  was  like 
the  G  string  of  an  old  Strad. 

Rev.  John  Roach  Straton — Divorce 
is  essentially  an  immoral  proceeding. 

Fuller  Bull — I  care  not  who  makes 
the  nation's  laws  so  long  as  they  are  not 
enforced. 

W.  H.  Taft — Had  I  been  a  Senator  I 
would  have  voted  for  the  Covenant  just 
as  submitted. 

Opening  Nights 

One  of  the  most  successful  musical 
debuts  this  year  was  that  of  Vasa  PrUioda, 
a  Czech  violinist,  who  has  both  perfection 
of  technic  and  a  youthful  fire  in  his  play- 
ing. His  tricks  and  trills  were  exuberant, 
but  balanced  by  a  mellow  depth  and  dig- 
nity at  times.    (Carnegie  Hall.) 

The  Half  Moon,  a  tuneful  musical  com- 
edy. Joseph  Cawthorn  as  the  wealthy,  un- 
lettered father  who  achieves  an  education 
via  the  encyclopedia  is  funnier  than  ever, 
and  he  is  ably  seconded  by  Miss  Oliver  as 
the  haughty  widow  who  attempts  to  put 
him  in  his  place.   (Liberty  Theater.) 

Jimmie — a  musical  comedy  to  delight  the 
T.  B.  M. !  Frances  White  shines  in  some 
new  "rompers"  songs  and  proves  her  ver- 
satility by  dancing  a  graceful  ballet  figure. 
But  the  dancing  honors  of  the  show  are 
Rita  Owin's.  Ben  Welch  and  Harry  Delf 
furnish  Hebrew  humor.    (Apollo  Theater.) 
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there  be  a  Victrola 
in  your  home  this  Christmas  ? 

If  any  one  thing  more  than  another  can  add  to  the 
joys  of  Christmas,  it  is  music — and  the  Victrola  can 
bring  into  your  home,  any  music  you  may  wish  to  hear. 

The  Victrola  is  the  one  instrument  to  which  the  great- 
est artists  have  entrusted  their  art — an  unanswerable  ack- 
nowledgment of  its  artistic  achievements.  Moreover,  the 
Victrola  is  the  only  instrument  specially  made  to  play 
the  records  which  these  great  artists  have  made. 

Christmas  day  and  any  other  day  through  all  the 
years  to  come,  the  best  or  the  newest  of  all  the  world's 
music  may  be  yours  to  enjoy. 

By  all  means  get  a  Victrola  this  Christmas,  but  be 
sure  it  is  a  Victrola  and  not  some  other  instrument  made 
in  imitation.     $25  to  $1500.    Victor  dealers  everywhere. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Company 

Camden,  New  Jersey 
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HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE" 


This  trademark  and  the  trademarked 
word  "Victrola"  identify  all  our  products. 
Look  under  the  lid  !  Look  on  the  label ! 
VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Camden.  N.J. 
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When  Green  and  Orange  Mix 

A  Message  from  the  British  Nation  to  the  American  People 
By  the  Rt.  Hon.  C.  A.  McCurdy,  K.  C,  M.  P. 


Food    Controller    of   Great    Britain 


IT  is  probable  that  no  British  Parliament  will  ever 
find  a  solution  for  the  Irish  problem.  For  the  last 
thirty-five  years  the  most  patient  and  persistent 
efforts  have  been  made  by  British  politicians  to 
give  Ireland  the  peace  which  thru  all  the  centuries  of 
her  recorded  history  she  never  seems  to  have  known. 
But,  as  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,  so 
peace  can  never  come  to  Ireland  by  any  act  or  statute 
of  the  British  Parliament,  but  only  by  the  healing  of 
the  feuds  and  hatreds  which  surge  in  the  breasts  of 
the  Irish  people  themselves.  Heaven  knows  that  British 
statesmen  of  the  last  thirty-five  years  have  done  their 
best.  Many  millions  of  the  British  taxpayers'  money 
have  been  expended  in  the  attempt  to  make  Ireland 
contented  and  happy.  The  country  has  been  transformed 
and  transfigured.  Those  thirty-five  years,  as  the  late 
Mr.  John  Redmond  acknowledged  when  speaking  at  a 
banquet  to  Australians  in  Dublin  in  July,  1915,  have 
brought  about  a  social  revolution  in  the  conditions  of 
the  Irish  people. 

There  is  today  no  quarrel  between  the  English  people 
and  the  Irish.  Go  into  any  English  workshop  or  fac- 
tory; the  Irishman  enjoys  a  degree  of 
friendship  and  popularity  which  no  citizen 
of  any  other  part  of  the  British  Empire 
receives.  There  never  was,  in  fact,  a  quar- 
rel between  the  English  and  the  Irish 
people.  Centuries  ago,  long  before  the 
English  people  had  any  share  or  part  in 
the  government  of  their  own  country,  to 
say  nothing  of  that  of  Ireland,  Plan- 
tagenets  and  Tudors  and  other  sovereigns 
and  their  courtiers  undoubtedly  commit- 
ted crimes  against  the  Irish  people.  But  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  impute  blame  for  what 
was  then  done  to  the  sovereign  British 
democracy  of  today.  Even  in  those  days 
the  cruelty  was  not  all  on  one  side.  When 
the  great  English  poet,  Edmund  Spenser, 
was  sent  by  Elizabeth  as  one  of  her  Irish 
Governors  the  Sinn  Feiners  of  those  days 
were  responsible  for  burning  his  little 
daughter  alive. 

But  these  sad,  unhappy  stories  of  a  far 
distant  past,  tho  never  forgotten  by  the 
Irish  people,  whose  capacity  for  remem- 
brance is  unique  among  the  races  of  the 
world,  have  little  relevance  to  the  situation 
as  it  has  existed  in  Ireland  for  the  past 


thirty-five  years.  The  cardinal  and  essential  diflSculty 
in  dealing  with  Ireland  is  the  fact  that  Ireland  is  in- 
habited, not  by  one  race,  but  by  two,  both  of  whom  are 
in  every  sense  entitled  to  be  regarded  and  regard 
themselves  as  Irishmen.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  James  I, 
when  the  island  of  Great  Britain  was  becoming  too 
small  for  the  English  and  Scotch  peoples,  that,  a  few 
years  before  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  set  sail  for  America, 
another  band  of  emigrants  made  the  Ulster  Plantation 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  founded  the  chief  indus- 
trial center  of  the  country,  and  formed  that  stock  of 
sturdy  Puritanism  which  has,  thru  all  the  centuries 
that  have  followed,  kept  itself  distinct  in  tradition,  re- 
ligion and  character  from  the  southern  Irish. 

Perhaps  they  ought  never  to  have  gone;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  they  went,  and  four  centuries  of  uninter- 
rupted occupation  of  any  part  of  the  world's  surface, 
whether  in  Ireland  or  America,  must  for  practical  pur- 
poses be  regarded  as  giving  settlers  full  and  equal 
rights  to  the  soil  which  they  have  inhabited  side  by 
side  with  the  original  inhabitants. 

My  first  interest  in  politics  was  roused  as  a  boy  by 
the  emergence  of  the  Irish 
problem  in  the  Home  Rule 
elections  of  1885  and  1886. 
In  those  days  the  majority 
of  the  British  people  were 
all  in  favor  of  granting  to 
Ireland  the  full  measure  of 
home  rule  which  the  Irish 
Nationalists  demanded,  and 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
willing  to  settle.  The  opposi- 
tion came  from  two  sources ; 
from  a  section  of  English 
opinion  which  feared  that 
home  rule  would  inevitably 
lead  to  separation,  and  to 
the  intolerable  menace  of  an 
Irish  army  and  an  Irish 
navy,  and  to  the  possibility 
of  the  Irish  ports  being 
closed  to  this  country,  or 
even  open  to  the  enemies  of 
this  country  in  time  of  war. 
But  it  was  not  that  fear 
which  defeated  the  efforts  of 
the  great  Liberal  statesmen 
to  give  autonomy  to  Ireland. 
323 


Whitelatc  in  London  Passmg  Show 

IT'S   A   PROBLEM 

John   Bull:   "For  heaven's  sake,   give  that 

infant  what  he  wants." 
Nurse    David:    "I    would    if    I    only    knew 

what  it  was!" 
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It  was  the  ceaseless  and  effective  opposition  of  the  Ul- 
stermen,  whose  political  capacity  is  no  less  than  that  of 
the  rest  of  Ireland,  perhaps  as  high  a  compliment  as 
may  be  paid  to  any  body  of  politicians. 

For  twenty  years,  from  1885  to  1906,  the  Liberal 
party  paid  for  their  unflinching  adhesion  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Irish  home  rule  by  complete  exclusion  from  any 
share  in  the  government  of  this  country.  In  1910  the 
Liberals  again  attempted  to  handle  this  thorny  and 
difficult  problem.  By  1914  Mr.  Asquith's  Home  Rule 
bill  had  passed  thru  all  its  stages  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. By  all  the  precedents  of  British  history  home 
rule  for  Ireland  would  within  a  brief  space  have  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land. 

At  that  stage  the  opposition  of  the  Ulstermen  as- 
sumed a  new  and  surprising  form.  Unionists  of  the 
nine  counties  of  Ulster  declared  by  solemn  covenant 
their  intention  to  resist  by  force  of  arms  the  grant  of 
autonomy  to  their  own  people.  The  words  of  Ulster's 
League  of  Covenant,  signed  as  part  of  solemn  re- 
ligious services  organized  thruout  Ulster  and  the  three 
counties,  Cavan,  Donegal  and  Moneghan,  were  as 
follows : 

Being  convinced  in  our  consciences  that  home  rule  would 
be  disastrous  to  the  material  well-being  of  Ulster,  as  well 
as  of  the  whole  of  Ireland,  subversive  of  our  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom,  destructive  of  our  citizenship  and  perilous 
to  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  we,  meyi  of  Ulster,  humbly  re- 
lying on  the  God  whom  our  fathers  in  days  of  stress  and 
trial  confidently  trusted,  do  hereby  pledge  ourselves  in 
solemn  covenant  thruout  this  our  time  of  threatened  ca- 
lamity to  stand  by  one  another  in  defending  for  ourselves 
and  our  children  our  cherished  position  of  equal  citizen- 
ship in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  using  all  means  which 
may  be  found  necessary  to  defeat  the  present  conspiracy  to 
set  up  a  Home  Rule  Parliament 
in  Ireland.  And  in  the  event  of 
such  a  Parliament  being  forced 
upon  us  we  further  solemnly 
and  mutually  pledge  ourselves  to 
refuse  to  recognize  its  author- 
ity. In  sure  confidence  that  God 
will  defend  the  right. 

It  was  followed,  as  every- 
one knows,  by  the  importa- 
tion into  Ireland  of  large 
quantities  of  rifles  and  by 
■other  preparations  for  civil 
war.  A  situation  of  great 
peril  was  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly interrupted  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean war.  All  parties  agreed 
that  the  Home  Rule  bill  should 
remain  in  suspension  until 
the  national  peril  which 
threatened  every  part  of  the 
British  Empire  had  been 
averted.  Southern  and  north- 
ern Ireland  alike  forgot  for 
the  moment  the  political  ques- 
tions    affecting     their     own 

country,  and  loyally  came  forward  to  assist  in  the  de- 
fense of  Europe. 

In  September,  1914,  a  month  after  the  outbreak  of 
war,  a  Suspensory  bill  was  introduced  which  provided 
that  the  Home  Rule  bill  should  not  be  put  into  opera- 
tion until  we  were  thru  with  the  war.  In  introducing 
this  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  September  10, 
1914,  Mr.  Asquith  made  a  declaration  of  great  im- 
portance. He  declared  in  the  first  place  that  the  Home 
Rule  bill  should  not  and. could  not  come  into  operation 
until  it  had  been  so  amended  as  to  secure  general  con- 


{ After    Tenniel)    Saturday    Wcstiiuiistcr    (!n:et}p 
THE    IRISH    BABY 

"Speak  roughly  to  your  little  boy 
And   beat  him   when  he  sneezes; 

He  only  does  it  to  annoy 
Because  he  knows  it  teases" 


sent  both  in  Ireland  and  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He 
declared  in  the  second  place  the  employment  of  any 
kind  of  force  for  the  coercion  of  Ulster  to  be  an  abso- 
lutely unthinkable  thing.  Speaking  for  himself  and  his 
colleagues,  he  declared  that  the  coercion  of  Ulster  was 
a  thing  to  which  they  would  never  give  countenance  or 
consent. 

From  the  day  when  that  declaration  was  made  the 
attitude  of  the  British  people  with  regard  to  Ireland 
may  be  said  to  have  been  crystallized  and  definite.  So 
far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned  the  English 
and  Scottish  people  only  ask  that  national  unity  shall 
be  maintained;  that  there  shall  be  no  separation  in- 
volving the  possibility  of  rival  armies  or  rival  fleets 
confronting  one  another  in  the  ports  of  the  sister 
islands.  Subject  to  that  they  have  been  willing,  they 
are  willing,  to  give  the  Irish  people  any  measure  of 
local  self-governm.ent,  of  autonomy,  of  home  rule,  upon 
which  the  Irish  people  can  themselves  agree.  Unfortu- 
nately the  prospect  of  the  Irish  people  agreeing  in  the 
near  future  upon  any  measure  is  not  probable.  Re- 
peated efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  such  agree- 
ment by  discussion  between  all  parties  concerned.  In 
1917  Mr.  Lloyd  George  offered  to  set  up  a  convention  of 
Irishmen  charged  with  formulating  a  constitution  for 
Ireland,  and  undertook  that  in  the  event  of  that  con- 
vention coming  to  substantial  agreement  the  Govern- 
ment would  take  steps  to  give  legislative  effect  to  that 
agreement.  The  convention  assembled  on  July  25,  1917, 
and  reported  on  April  8,  1918.  An  agreement  was  not 
reached. 

At  the  general  election  of  1918  the  present  Govern- 
ment pledged  itself  to  a  settlement  on  the  basis  of  self- 
government,  ruling  out  only  schemes  which  would  in- 
volve the  coercion  of  Ulster 
or  the  complete  severance  of 
Ireland  from  the  British  Em- 
pire. In  that  election  the 
Home  Rulers,  the  party  of 
Butt  and  Parnell  and  Red- 
mond, were  hopelessly  defeat- 
ed at  the  polls.  Ireland  re- 
turned to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment a  body  of  Ulster  Union- 
ists on  the  one  hand  and  of 
Sinn  Feiners  on  the  other, 
whose  aims,  so  far  as  I  under- 
stand them,  involve  a  break 
up  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  with  whose  methods  the 
whole  civilized  world  is  now 
unhappily  familiar. 

The  present  campaign  of 
organized  murder  and  out- 
rage does  not  make  the  Irish 
problem  any  easier  to  solve. 
It  does  not  render  agreement 
between  the  Ulstermen  and 
the  other  sections  of  Irish 
opinion  at  all  probable.  It 
makes  it  still  more  unthink- 
able that  the  military  forces  of  Great  Britain  should 
ever  be  called  upon  to  dragoon  Ulster  into  compliance 
with  the  demands  of  Mr.  De  Valera  and  the  Sinn  Fein 
chiefs,  and  on  this  point  Mr.  Asquith's  solemn  declara- 
tion, made  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government  in 
September,  1914,  still  stands. 

Mr.  Asquith  himself,  it  is  true,  appears  to  have  for- 
gotten that  declaration.  His  recent  proposal,  which 
possibly  has  yet  to  receive  further  explanation  and 
comment  before  its  full  purpose  and  meaning  is  re- 
vealed, proposes  to  grant  to  the  [Continued  on  page  351 


Tenth  article  in  The  Independent's  Industrial  Series  on  the  big  plants 
that  are  lindin<i  a  successful  answer  to  the  probh^ns  of  labor  unrest 


The  Industrial  Court  of  the  Rochester  Clothing  Industry  in  session,  A  "Shop  Chairman,"  elected  by  the  employees,  is  pleading 
for  the  reinstatement  of  a  fellow-worker  discharged  for  absenting  himself  from  work  without  notifying  his  employer.  At  the  left 
of  the  table  are  seated   the  union  representatives  and  witnesses,   at   the   right    the   labor   manager    and    witnesses.    Dr.    William    M. 

Leiserson,    Chairman,    Labor    Adjustment    Board,    is    at    the    desk 

To  Their  Mutual  Advantage 

By  Professor  John  R.  Commons  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 

In   collaboration   with  A.   P.   Haake,    O.    F.    Carpenter,    Malcolm    Sharp, 
Jennie  McMullin  Turner,  Ethel  B.  Dietrich,  Jean  Davis,  John  A.  Commons 
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OLLECTIVE  bargaining  is  past;  instead  we 
have  the  beginning  of  joint  control  in  indus- 
try." Thus  Sidney  Hillman,  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America, 
voices  the  hopes  of  the  union  for  the  new  labor  agree- 
ment in  the  men's  clothing  industry.  The  hope  of  the 
employers  is  no  less  optimistic — "to  substitute  natural 
adjustment  for  constant  friction,"  as  one  of  the  labor 
managers  has  put  it. 

While  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  the  agreement  signed 
in  February  a  year  ago  between  the  Clothiers'  Ex- 
change of  Rochester  and  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  has  made  a  duarchy  of  industrial  control,  yet 
it  has  substituted  for  the  old  autocratic  method  of  is- 
suing orders  to  labor  a  joint  conference  of  employers 
and  union  officials  with  power  to  draw  up  a  general 
labor  policy  which  shall  apply  to  all  factories  belong- 
ing to  members  of  the  Exchange.  There  is  to  be  no 
more  changing  of  orders  at  the  whim  of  superintendent 
or  foreman ;  each  separate  decision  must  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  agreement,  and  the  employer  guarantees 
to  introduce  no  radical  change  in  his  factory  organiza- 
tion without  first  bringing  it  up  for  discussion  in  the 
joint  conference.  In  case  there  should  arise  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  agreement, 
the  question  comes  before  an  impartial  board,  and  the 
decision  reached  here  is  binding  on  both  parties. 

The  agreement  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  stage 
in  the  development  of  the  men's  clothing  industry — that 
of  an  organized  labor  market.  Establishment  govern- 
ment came  in  with  the  Hart,  Schaffner 
&  Marx  agreement  in  1910 — the  =^^=== 
Rochester  agreement  applies  the  same 
principle  to  a  larger  sphere.  It  estab- 
lishes first  the  right  of  employees  to 
organize  and  the  recognition  of  this 
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organization  by  the  employers.  The  employers  promise 
to  deal  collectively  with  their  employees  thru  the 
agency  of  the  union.  But  they  do  not  bind  themselves 
to  employ  only  union  members — the  open  shop  is  main- 
tained. The  employer  retains  also  the  right  to  dis- 
charge, but  the  employee  receives  the  right  to  go  to 
arbitration  if  he  feels  that  his  discharge  is  unfair. 

It  is  specifically  set  for  in  the  agreement  that  there 
shall  be  no  strikes  or  lockouts  in  the  industry.  Each 
plant  has  its  establishment  organization  for  adjusting 
the  complaints  of  employees.  And  when  the  representa- 
tives of  firm  and  of  workers  cannot  agree  on  an  issue, 
there  is  further  machinery  in  the  market  to  handle 
differences  between  employers'  interests  and  the  union. 
In  brief,  the  policy  is  one  of  mutual  dealing  between 
the  employer  and  employee,  in  the  individual  shop  and 
in  the  market  as  a  whole. 

The  execution  of  the  policy  is  given  over  by  the  em- 
ployers to  a  new  functionary,  the  labor  manager,  the 
expert  in  adjustment  trained  not  in  the  apprenticeship 
to  the  trade,  but  in  the  school  of  liberal  arts,  by  a 
culture  of  mind  and  soul  which  develops  a  broad  sym- 
pathy with  humanity.  And  there  should  be  something 
of  the  sociologist,  of  the  philosopher,  of  the  poet  in 
that  one  of  the  firm's  representatives  who  must  see 
first  the  man  in  the  employee,  and  so  be  able  to  guess 
at  the  human  motives  for  the  attitude  he  takes  to  his 
wcrk  and  to  his  life.  The  new  labor  manager  has 
brought  into  industry  something  vital  which  has  been 
missing  until  this  time. 

The  atmosph/^re  of  the  adjuster's  of- 
==^===^=  fice  is  hardly  that  of  the  factory,  it 
rather  bears  the  marks  of  the  profes- 
sor's study.  The  bookcases  are  well 
filled,  the  periodicals  on  the  side 
table  are  of   {Continued  on  page  SUA 
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The  American  Watch  on  the  Rhine 

By  Hamilton  Holt 


IN  President-elect  Harding's  famous  Des  Moines 
speech  in  which  he  turned  his  back  upon  the 
League  of  Nations,  he  said  regarding  our  boys  in 
Germany:  "They  haven't  any  business  there,  and 
just  as  soon  as  we  declare  formal  peace  we  can  be  sure 
they  will  be  coming  home,  as  they  ought  to  come." 

I  have  met  no  one  since  I  returned  from  Europe  who 
seems  to  have  any  very  distinct  idea  where,  or  why,  our 
army  is  in  Germany.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  in- 
terest the  readers  of  The  Independent  if  I  explain  the 
reasons  why  our  boys  are  there  and  show  what  they 
are  doing  as  I  saw  them  on  my  visit  to  the  American 
Rhineland  sector,  where  the  American  flag  flies  on  the 
highest  point  on  the  Rhine,  and  where  16,000  American 
troops  are  now  stationed  in  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  the  armistice. 

One  day  last  August  I  left  Paris,  with  my  two 
daughters,  and,  after  an  all  night's  journey,  during 
which  I  was  once  or  twice  tempted  to  emulate  the  late 
President  of  France  and  jump  out  of  the  window — 
such  are  the  abominations  of  travel  since  the  war — we 
arrived  at  Coblenz  at  noon  the  next  day. 

This  was  my  second  trip  to  Coblenz  in  eighteen 
months.  When  I  attended  the  Peace  Conference  a  year 
ago  last  February,  my  wife  and  I  visited  the  American 
army  on  the  Rhine.  It  was  only  a  few  months  after  the 
armistice.  No  one  knew  how  badly  Germany  had  been 
beaten.  The  Allies  were  taking  no  chances.  The  Ameri- 
cans had  several  hundred  thousand  troops  in  the  sector. 
They  not  only  occupied  Coblenz  and  the  neighboring 
cities,  but  they  were  swarming  in  every  little  town  and 
cross-roads  village.  I  found  at  that  time  that  there  was 
considerable  friction  between  our  troops  and  the 
French,  who  held  the  adjoining  sector  centering  at 
Mayence  to  the  south.  Our  General  in  command  was 
evidently  more  of  a  fighter  than  a  diplomat.  He  did  not 
have  the  reputation  of  being  a  Frankophile  and  there 
was  considerable  misunderstanding  between  the  higher 
commands.  Our  men,  moreover,  had  felt  that  the  war 
had  been  brought  to  a  victorious  conclusion  and  they 
were  impatient  to  get  home.  Peace  was  getting  on  their 
nerves. 

I  was  delighted  to  find  that  since  my  former  visit 
the  situation  had  entirely  changed.  I  found  that  the  old 
American  army  of  occupation,  which  had  fought  its 
wav  thru  the  Argonne  to  Sedan  and  then  marched  on 


to  Coblenz,  had  been  sent  home — almost  every  man  of 
them — and  a  new  set  of  recruits,  specially  enlisted  for 
the  purpose,  had  taken  their  places.  Major-General 
Henry  T.  Allen,  who  commanded  one  of  our  fighting 
divisions  during  the  final  German  retreat,  had  super- 
seded General  Dykman,  and  had  an  entirely  new  per- 
sonnel under  his  command. 

General  Allen  sent  his  aide  to  meet  us  at  the  station. 
It  seemed  like  old  times  to  get  into  a  coffee-colored 
Cadillac  limousine,  with  "U.  S.  A."  painted  in  white 
letters  on  the  side  and  the  two  red  stars  betokening 
the  General's  rank  on  the  windshield.  We  were  whisked 
away  to  the  beautiful  Coblenzer  Hof,  the  finest  hotel 
in  the  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  almost  directly 
opposite  Ehrenbreitstein.  This  hotel  has  been  requisi- 
tioned by  the  American  army,  which,  according  to  the 
usage  of  war,  is  privileged  to  take  over  any  private  or 
public  building  in  the  occupied  territory.  The  hotel  is 
reserved  exclusively  for  army  oflftcers  and  oflScial  guests 
of  the  United  States  army.  The  bill  is  sent  to  the  Ger- 
man Government  afterwards. 

My  daughters  and  I  were  given  two  sumptuous 
rooms  with  a  connecting  bath  and  were  charged  150 
marks  a  day  for  them,  which  at  the  rate  of  exchange 
was  less  than  $1.50  per  room.  The  price  of  meals,  fixed 
by  army  regulation,  was  ridiculously  low  in  dollars  and 
cents.  The  Army  of  Occupation  is  in  the  rather  happy 
situation  of  being  entirely  supported  by  Germany  while 
in  the  occupied  territory,  and  I  may  incidentally  call 
the  attention  of  the  American  taxpayers  to  the  fact 
that  they  will  have  to  foot  the  bill  for  their  armies' 
upkeep  if  President  Harding  calls  home  the  troops. 

The  first  thing  we  did  after  we  had  removed  our 
travel  stains  and  had  eaten  luncheon  was  to  inquire 
what  was  going  on  that  afternoon.  It  seems  we  had 
arrived  at  the  most  opportune  week  of  the  season,  for 
the  great  Horse  Show  was  at  that  moment  in  progress. 
So  my  daughters  and  I  hired  a  hack — there  seemed  to 
be  no  automobiles  in  the  city  except  those  owned  by  the 
American  army — and  rattled  along  the  shore  road  until 
we  arrived  at  the  spacious  athletic  parade  ground  which 
the  American  engineers  had  constructed  and  where  all 
the  chief  sports  except  polo  are  held.  On  almost  every 
street  corner,  whether  there  appeared  to  be  heavy 
traffic  or  not,  stood  either  an'American  M.  P.  or  a  Ger- 
man policeman  acting  as  a  "traffic  cop."  The  Americans 


WHERE    AMERICAN   TROOPS    KEEP   THE    WATCH    ON   THE 
The  most  conspicuous  object  for  miles  around  is  Old  Glory  flying  over  Ehrenbreitstein, 
the  fort  which  is  the  American  headquarters.  The  pontoon  bridge  across  the  river  is  a  masterly  piece  of  the  United  States  Engineer- 
ing Corps*  work.  At  the  right  is  the  famous  statue  of  Kaiser  Frederick  which  our  soldiers  amused  themselves  by  shooting  at  from 

the  fort  on  the  other  shore 
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This  band  stand  in  front  of  the  Royal  Palace  at  Coblenz  is  now 

the      center      of     doughboys'     entertainment — concerts,     boxing 

matches,  movies  and  so  on 

have  taught  the  Germans  all  their  tricks  of  trade  and 
the  latter  take  their  duties  so  super-seriously  that  it 
was  fun  to  motor  past  them.  They  would  stand  rigidly 
facing  the  approaching  vehicle  and  then  swing  both 
their  hands  horizontally  with  such  a  snap  and  a  click 
toward  the  direction  which  the  vehicle  was  required  to 
take  that  I  suspect  even  old  Hindenburg  himself  would 
have  been  compelled  to  grunt  approval.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  compare  with  these  traffic  police  in  either  the 
French  or  English  occupied  territories. 

The  athletic  grounds  were  beautified  by  numerous 
white  flag  poles,  from  which  fluttered  not  only  the 
American  flags  but  the  ensigns  of  our  Allies.  No  Ger- 
man flags  are  allowed  in  this  part  of  Germany  except 
by  special  permission.  We  were  driven  up  to  what  I 
supposed  was  the  grandstand,  and  as  I  got  out  to  in- 
quire whether  we  could  buy  tickets  to  witness  the 
events,  a  young  officer  came  up  and  introduced  himself 
and  invited  us  into  the  General's  private  stand.  General 
Allen  is  a  tall,  lithe,  handsome  and  polished  American 
officer.  I  shall  never  cease  to  be  grateful  for  the  Ad- 
ministration in  letting  General  Pershing  have  an  abso- 
lutely free  hand  in  selecting  his  officers.  Almost  every 
American  general  I  met  in  Europe  was  one  of  those 
thorobred  West  Pointers  with  stout  legs  and  a  strong 
stomach,  a  man  who  could  hike  and  share  hardships 
with  the  best  of  the  doughboys.  None  of  these  old  pot- 
bellied, bald-headed  fellows  who  have  been  strutting 
about  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  at  Washington  for  a 
decade  before  the  war!  It  was  evident  that  General 
Allen  was  not  only  a  soldier  but  a  statesman.  After  I 
came  to  know  him  better  and  had  checked  up  my  opinion 
of  him  from  others,  both  Americans  and  Europeans,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  just  the  right  kind 
of  "benevolent  despot"  for  the  place.  He  has  reestab- 
lished the  most  cordial  relations  with  the  neighboring 
French  and  English  armies  and  all  that  fault  finding 
and  criticism  that  was  so  prevalent  when  I  was  at 
Coblenz  a  year  before  had  entirely  disappeared  and  the 
good  feeling  between  the  Allied  armies  is  as  cordial  as 
it  was  during  the  last  days  of  the  war. 

I  had  no  idea  that  a  horse  show  so  far  away  from 
Madison  Square  Garden  could  be  really  so  fine.  The 
chief  event  of  that  afternoon  was  the  competition  of 
artillery  horses.  The  English,  the  French  and  the  Bel- 
gians had  sent  their  best  teams  to  compete  with  ours 
and  I  never  saw  such  thoroly  scrubbed  chamois  pol- 
ished carriages,  such  well  groomed  glistening  chargers, 
and  such  immaculately  garbed  men  sitting  like  ramrods 


on  the  nigh  horse  of  each 'pair  or  with  folded  arms  on 
the  gun  caissons. 

It  took  the  judges  a  long  time  to  make  their  decision, 
but  when  after  much  comparing  and  arguing  and  feel- 
ing of  the  horses'  feet  and  rubbing  their  white  gloved 
hands  in  the  cannon's  mouth,  the  blue  ribbon  was 
finally  pinned  on  the  great  raw-boned,  dappled  gray 
team  of  the  American  army,  there  was  a  great  cheer. 
When  I  visited  the  various  Allied  armies  behind  the 
fronts  in  the  dark  days  of  1918,  the  American  and 
French  troops  looked  so  sloppy  as  compared  with  the 
English  that  I  did  not  believe  that  within  two  short 
years  any  army  on  earth  could  have  taken  a  prize  in 
smartness  away  from  the  English  army.  But  General 
Allen  told  me  that  we  had  been  winning  about  every 
competition  we  had  gone  into,  so  our  British  and  French 
friends  had  no  doubt  learned  to  expect  it  and  were  not 
unduly  disappointed. 

Besides  the  horse  show  competitions,  the  American 
army  goes  into  every  conceivable  kind  of  sport.  It  "pulls 
off"  boxing  bouts  in  the  center  of  the  public  square 
every  Thursday  afternoon.  It  maintains  a  regular  base- 
ball league  of  teams  representing- the  various  sections 
of  the  army.  The  officers  support  several  crack  polo 
teams.  The  weekly  boxing  bouts  are  a  sort  of  a  free 
for  all.  Anyone  who  thinks  he  can  box  is  permitted  to 
try  his  luck  and  if  he  wins  the  count  he  must  accept 
challenges  of  men  of  his  class  until  he  is  beaten.  The 
French  and  English  armies  send  down  their  best  boxers 
to  fight  with  us,  and  a  good,  hard  and  sometimes  bloody 
time  they  have  of  it,  tho  so  far  there  have  been  no  seri- 
ous accidents.  The  officers  tell  me  that  boxing  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  men,  and  such  an  honest  sporting  spirit 
has  been  cultivated  on  the  part  of  both  fighters  and 
spectators  that  no  dirty  work  has  taken  place  at  all  in 
the  ring,  nor  would  the  audi- 
ence permit  it  if  attempted. 
The  visiting  French  or  Eng- 
lish boxer  is  given  just  as 
much  applause  for  a  plucky 
fight  as  his  American  antag- 
onist. 

One  afternoon  we  witnesed 
a  competition  in  cavalry 
teams  in  a  part  of  the  athletic 
field  especially  constructed  for 
the  purpose.  There  were  hur- 
dles and  sand  pits  and  lakes 
and  elevated  plateaus,  and 
every  kind  of  "bunker"  to  test 
the  grit  and  agility  of  a  cav- 
alry horse.  It  was  very  excit- 
ing to  see  the  officers  riding 
over  these  obstacles  and  jump- 
ing over  ditches  in  pairs.  A 
man  runs  a  pretty  good 
chance  of  breaking  his  neck  if 
his  horse  slips,  but  the  zest  in 
which  all  the  young  officers 
enter  this  competition  shows 
that  danger  is  not  one  of  the 
things  prominently  in  the 
mind  of  an  American  army 
officer. 

We  also  witnessed  one 
afternoon  an  international 
polo  match  between  England 
and  America,  and  as  usual 
America  won.  It  was  as  fine  "'^^  "■'"^<* 
polo  playing  as  I  have  ever  The  Commander  of  the 
J      ,,  --,  r^  American  Army  oi  (Jccu- 

seen,  and  all  non-German  Co-       p^^j^^^    ^^-J   General 
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Our  Share  of  Foreign  Trade 

A  Message  from  the  United  States  Government  to  the  American  People 

By  Joshua  W.  Alexander 

United  States  Secretary  of  Commerce 


WHY  should  the 
average  Ameri- 
can, the  small 
business  man, 
the  wage  worker,  be  inter- 
ested in  world  trade?  He 
has  nothing  to  sell  in  for- 
eign markets  and  they  have 
little  he  needs  to  buy. 
What  concern  has  he  with 
import  and  export  figures? 
Is  foreign  trade  really  any 
of  his  affair? 

The  subject  is  a  new  one 
to  most  Americans.  Even 
the  Government,  until 
somewhat  recently,  had 
given  it  little  thought.  In 
the  past  we  could  afford  to 
neglect  the  whole  matter, 
but  now  we  have  come  to  a 
day  when  the  measure  of 
our  foreign  trade  is  of  vital 
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Secretary  Alexander  makes  in   this  message  the   first  announce- 
ment of  plans  for  developing  Manila  as  a  great  American  com- 
mercial base  in  the  struggle  for  Far  Eastern  trade 


To  maintain  our  splendid 
merchant  marine  we  must 
have  a  large  foreign  trade. 
Shipping  cannot  thrive 
without  cargoes  to  carry. 
Neither  can  it  thrive  carry- 
ing cargoes  only  one  way. 
Our  import  trade  must  be 
developed  along  with  our 
export  trade.  Our  ships 
cannot  go  laden  with  goods 
and  return  in  ballast.  If 
they  do  freight  rates  will 
be  doubled,  and  neither 
our  trade  nor  our  fleet  will 
survive  in  competition  with 
other  nations.  We  cannot 
long  continue  to  send 
goods  abroad  without  re- 
ceiving approximately 
equal  amounts  of  goods  or 
cash  in  return. 

The  important   thing   in 


importance  to  all  of  us.  The  Government  is  taking  an 
active  interest  in  its  promotion  and  our  industrial 
leaders  are  giving  the  subject  more  attention  than 
ever  before.  Why? 

The  reason  is  a  simple  one.  The  continued  expansion 
of  our  industries  has  brought  us  to  a  point  where  they 
are  turning  out  a  considerable  surplus,  over  and  above 
our  domestic  requirements.  In  certain  industries  the 
output  was  multiplied  many  times  during  the  war.  To- 
day we  are  producing  machine  tools,  motor  trucks  and 
staple  dyes,  for  instance,  in  quantities  very  much 
larger  than  we  can  use  at  home.  For  these,  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  excess  products,  we  need  an  outlet.  The 
obvious  outlet  is  the  foreign  market. 

American  foreign  trade  was  enormously  expanded 
by  the  war.  Whereas  the  value  of  American  goods 
shipped  abroad  in  the  fiscal  year  1914  was  $2,364,- 
000,000,  in  the  fiscal  year  1920  it  was  $8,111,000,000. 
How  many  men,  how  many  factories,  how  many  acres 
of  land  were  employed  to  produce  the  goods  and  com- 
modities this  total  represents?  And  what  would  hap- 
pen to  these  men,  factories  and  farms  if  this  business 
were  suddenly  taken  away? 

Up  to  this  time  the  average  producer,  big  and  little, 
has  failed  to  appreciate  the  true  relation  of  foreign 
trade  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  He  has 
not  realized  how  he  and  his  family  and  his  work  would 
be  affected  if  the  avenues  of  export  should,  for  any 
reason,  be  closed. 

The  necessity  for  building  up  a  large  foreign  trade, 
or  rather  of  establishing  upon  a  permanent  basis  that 
which  the  war  gave  us,  comes  at  a  time  when  we  are 
better  prepared  to  meet  it  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past.  We  have  ships,  16,000,0<)0  gross  tons  of  them, 
a  fleet  second  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  Our 
system  of  delivery  to  foreign  markets  is  already 
functioning.  Before  the  war  only  8  per  cent  of  our 
goods  sold  abroad  was  delivered  in  our  own  bottoms. 
Now  we  are  carrying  60  per  cent  of  our  commerce 
under  the  American  flag. 
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the  promotion  of  foreign  trade  is  that  it  be  developed 
systematically.  American  manufacturers  must  learn 
that  they  cannot  get  into  foreign  trade  today  and  out 
tomorrow  and  in  again  the  next  day.  Permanent  selling 
organizations  must  be  developed  in  foreign  countries 
and  these  agencies  must  not  be  left  unprovided  with 
goods  to  sell. 

To  the  industries  that  have  asked  it,  my  advice  has 
been  that  they  set  aside  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
annual  production — the  proportion  that  is  in  excess  of 
the  normal  domestic  demand — for  export.  If  for  any 
reason,  or  combination  of  reasons,  the  domestic  demand 
shows  an  abnormal  increase  it  should  not  be  met  by 
cutting  into  the  export  allotment,  but  by  increasing 
production.  A  merchant  in  Buenos  Ayres  who  orders 
American  goods  and  does  not  receive  them  is  not  likely 
soon  again  to  place  his  orders  in  the  United  States. 
We  cannot  build  a  permanent  foreign  trade  by  "dump- 
ing the  surplus"  abroad,  and  refusing  shipments  if  there 
is  no  surplus  to  dump. 

Foreign  trade,  after  all,  is  not  very  different  from 
domestic  trade.  The  manufacturer  confining  his  opera- 
tions to  the  domestic  market  estimates  in  advance  the 
demand  for  his  product  in  the  various  sections  of  the 
country  and  makes  up  his  schedule  of  production  to 
meet  these  demands.  If  he  fails  to  fill  orders  for  his 
product  in  any  section,  a  competitor  gets  the  business. 
That  principle  is  well  understood,  so  far  as  it  applies 
to  the  United  States;  what  needs  to  be  understood  is 
that  the  application  of  this  principle  is  world  wide. 

The  United  States  is  itself  a  vast  empire,  three  thou- 
sand miles  across.  For  the  manufacturer  shipping  his 
product  from  Connecticut  to  California,  Calcutta  is 
only  one  step  farther,  and  the  principles  involved  in 
the  trade  are  much  the  same.  There  are,  of  course,  the 
complications  of  exchange  and  trade  balances,  but 
when  these  are  understood,  the  American  manufacturer 
should  have  very  little-more  difficulty  trading  in  foreign 
markets  than  at  home. 

The  prom.otion  of  foreign  trade  [Cont'd  on  page  350 


Deflation    Not    Panic 

The  Gain  and  Risk  of  Cutting  Prices  and  Profits,  But  Not  Wages 

By  Talcott  Williams 


THE  men  "at  the  top"  are  today  more  anxious  than 
at  any  time  since  August,  1914,  as  to  credits  and 
business  of  all  orders — h\g  banks  and  railroads, 
little  stores  and  large,  two-  or  three-man  shops,  factories, 
trusts.  The  Federal  Reserve  banking  system,  they  all  be- 
lieve, will  save  a  sudden  smash. 

The  men  below  the  top,  far  or  near,  are  called,  not  to 
dread,  but  to  saving,  retrenchment,  no  buying  not  neces- 
sary, to  meeting  falling  markets  by  thrifty  purchases, 
above  all  to  inci'eased  production  so  as  to  make  up  for 
falling  prices,  thereby  keeping  up  the  total  receipts. 

As  they  say  on  "No  Admittance"  signs— THIS  MEANS 
YOU. 

Apprehension  as  to  the  immediate  future  of  business 
and  credits  exists  chiefly  at  four  points  in  the  United 
States  at  present.  Owing  to  the  fall  in  cereals  and  the  be- 
lief that  delay  in  marketing  would  increase  the  quotations 
in  wheat  and  corn,  farmers  have  delayed  shipping  and 
they  borrowed  money  from  their  banks  upon  elevator  and 
warehouse  receipts,  bills  of  lading,  etc.,  in  the  West,  the 
practice  having  been  carried  further  with  the  aid  of  sun- 
dry Chicago  banks  in  Iowa  than  elsewhere.  The  cotton 
crop,  with  prices  one-third  of  last  June,  is  being  held,  to  a 
large  extent  not  fully  known,  over  the  South,  particularly 
Texas,  with  the  aid  of  bank  accommodation.  So  large  are 
this  year's  crops  in  proportion  to  the  amount  usually 
grown  that  this  policy  has  interfered  with  the  shipment  of 
these  staples  to  market.  Wool  has  fallen  over  one-half 
since  May  and  New  England  banks  have  advanced  on 
mill  purchases.  Owing  to  the  development  of  other  sources 
of  cereals,  cotton  and  wool,  the  United  States  does  not  en- 
joy the  position  it  once  had,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Russian  supply,  a  large  one  so  far  as  Europe's  supply  is 
concerned,  is  cut  off.  Fourth,  automobile  corporations  have 
had  to  borrow  heavily  and  one,  General  Motors,  has  changed 
hands. 

The  fall  in  a  large  number  of  staples  and  the  probable 
decrease  in  iron  and  steel,  with  a  heavy  fall  in  copper,  lead, 
tin,  rubber  and  many  staples,  together  with  the  reduction 
of  retail  orders  due  to  the  determination  of  the  public  not 
to  accept  high  prices,  have  forced  a  large  number  of  es- 
tablishments to  reduce  their  output,  or  to  close  altogether, 
employers  lajnng  off  a  large  number  of  employees.  This  is 
true  on  the  one  hand  of  manufacturers,  such  as  automobile 
manufacturers,  who  expected  in  1920  the  same  large  de- 
mand which  came  in  1919  and  who  made  commitments 
in  regard  to  the  supply  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  leather,  rub- 
ber and  long  staple  cotton  used  in  tires  when  the  range 
of  prices  was  far  higher  than  it  is  today.  In  the  case  of  in- 
dustries in  cotton,  wool,  boots  and  shoes,  other  leather 
goods  and  articles  of  minor  but  general  consumption, 
manufacturers  have  been  forced  to  go  thru  a  relative  re- 
duction in  the  general  demand  which  existed  thru  most  of 
1919,  and  also  to  an  artificial  reduction  in  public  demand 
owing  to  a  determination  this  past  year,  on  the  part  of 
every  family  and  almost  every  individual,  not  to  purchase 
until  prices  were  lower. 

The  writer,  in  common  with  a  very  large  number  of 
men,  managed  to  get  thru  the  summer  with  a  straw  hat 
of  the  vintage  of  1918,  and  wore  a  derby  of  the  vintage  of 
the  same  year  until  it  was  abruptly  called  in  last  month 
by  his  household  superior  because  it  was  beginning  "to 
show  v/hite  on  the  brim."  These  economies  will  meet  a 
smiling  recognition  in  every  reader.  This  is  deflation  in 
practice.  In  the  streets,  in  the  audiences  and  in  travel,  there 


is  a  perceptible  letting  down  of  the  spruce  condition  of 
masculine  attire  in  the  post-war  boom,  and  the  ratio  of 
new  overcoats  which  came  with  cold  weather  has  percepti- 
bly diminished.  The  jewelry  trade  is  under  pressure;  alarm 
clock  makers  cannot  fill  their  orders. 

When  a  hundred  million  people,  who  consume  more  per 
capita  than  any  other  hundred  million  in  the  world,  begin 
to  economize  on  this  scale,  the  results  are  world  wide. 
They  arc  apparent  in  the  reduction  of  exports  from  Euro- 
pean countries,  including  England,  to  this  country  and  in 
the  banking  up  of  goods  in  Western  Europe.  Europe  east 
of  the  Vistula  is  unable  to  manufacture  anything  because 
the  blockade  cuts  it  off  from  raw  materials  and  customers. 
In  all  the  countries  in  Europe  our  attack  on  prices  has  led, 
first,  to  a  serious  falling  off  of  credits  and  the  reduction 
of  the  value  of  the  mark,  franc  and  pound,  and,  sec- 
ond, in  the  inability  of  Central  Europe  to  continue  meet- 
ing reparation  claims. 

A  change  of  this  character,  a  reduction  in  prices,  and  a 
period  in  which  manufacturers  and  retailers  would  be 
straitened,  employment  be  diminished  and  credit  strained, 
was  inevitable  and  was  sensed  in  advance  by  everyone.  Re- 
tail stores  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  the  great 
establishments  in  our  cities,  have  prepared  for  this  by 
sales  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  sales  which  will  grow  in 
January.  In  addition,  the  congestion  in  the  movement  of 
freight  which  took  place  in  the  first  half  of  the  current 
year  prevented  the  shipment  of  goods  ordered  in  January 
and  February  for  summer  supply.  They  should  have  been 
delivered  in  March  and  April.  They  were  not  delivered 
until  May  and  June  or  even  July.  Three  results  followed: 
Orders  were  cancelled  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  Goods 
delivered  came  too  late  to  be  sold,  and  prices  fell.  Percales 
which  were  ordered  by  wholesalers  in  Chicago  in  January 
and  February  at  35  cents  a  yard,  in  many  cases  could  not 
be  delivered  until  too  late  to  go  into  the  summer  trade. 
By  that  time  these  goods  had  dropped  from  35  cents  to 
30  cents.  They  continued  to  drop  and  the  same  goods  are 
now  selling  at  15  cents  instead  of  35  cents  as  ten  months 
ago.  So  all  around. 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy,  as  soon  as  prices  come  down, 
before  they  rise. 

WHETHER  these  changes  bring  on  a  period  of  econ- 
omy, frugality  and  a  gradual  readjustment  without 
shock,  whether  only  deflation  comes  or  panic  follows — 
bringing  in  the  next  four  months  a  smash  in  business,  in 
manufacturing,  in  transportation — depends  wholly  upon 
the  intelligence,  self  restraint  and  self  direction  of  the 
American  people. 

If  a  man  in  regular  business  borrowed  money  to  the 
extent  of  his  total  outgo  and  plunged  into  a  new  unfore- 
seen effort  to  save  himself  from  losing  all  he  had,  he  would 
have  a  brisk,  lively  time  while  he  was  spending  that 
money.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  would  find  himself  with 
an  interest  charge  seriously  changing  his  balance  sheet 
and   the   necessity   of   retrenching. 

He  would  have  two  courses  before  him.  He  could  try  to 
go  on  his  old  scale  and  old  expenditure,  buying  an  auto- 
mobile every  two  or  three  years  so  as  to  be  up  with  the 
last  kink  in  machines,  and  doing  all  the  other  easy  things 
he  did  in  prosperous  years.  Or  he  could  stop,  cut  down  his 
personal  expenses,  put  up  with  less  at  all  points,  taking 
every  odd  job  he  could  get  and  gradually  bring  himself  to 
the  point  where  he  was  free  from  the  sudden  load  he  had 
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put  upon  his  own  shoulders.  If  he  did  not,  his  credit  would 
be  exhausted,  his  liabilities  would  be  increased  and  he 
would  go  thru  sudden  and  disastrous  liquidation. 

This  is  substantially  the  position  of  the  United  States. 
A  whole  year's  income,  very  possibly  more  than  this,  a 
year  and  a  half  or  two  years'  income  was  borrowed  and 
suddenly  spent.  All  of  that  $40,000,000,000  to  $60,000,000,- 
000  or  even  $80,000,000,000  went  to  somebody.  Consider- 
ably over  one-half  (I  think  two-thirds)  went  into  the 
hands  of  labor.  In  some  industries  not  one-half  but  three- 
quarters  and  upwards  went  to  labor.  Part  of  the  whole 
spent  in  the  war  went  into  profits  which  were  invested  or 
spent.  Part  of  it  was  burned  up  in  the  destruction  of  war 
and  left  behind  it  millions  of  tons  of  barbed  wire  and  steel 
shells  and  all  the  rest  of  the  debris  of  battle.  Pretty  nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  world's  shipping  went  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea. 

The  bills  are  coming  due.  The  people  who  had  money 
to  loan  can  loan  no  longer.  The  people  who  had  money  to 
invest  from  the  dimes  that  go  into  savings  banks  to  the 
big  sums  that  go  into  big  business,  have  in  the  case  of  the 
rich  spent  all  they  can  invest  after  paying  profits  and 
income  tax.  The  frugal  below  $10,000  a  year  are  buying 
bonds  and  shares  now. 

If  everybody  faces  the  situation  and  saves,  the  corner 
will  be  turned  without  any  more  serious  burden  than  a 
period  of  abstinence.  For  one  thing  the  United  States  is 
ahead  about  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  a  sum  equivalent  to 
the  interest  on  its  debt  of  $25,000,000,000,  because  it 
passed  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  The  big  gain  is  in  the 
increased  efficiency  of  labor;  to  a  less  extent  in  the  stop- 
page of  the  wholly  useless  manufacture  of  160,000,000 
barrels  of  beer,  164,000,000  gallons  of  native  spirits  and 
45,000,000  gallons  of  wine  made  no  longer  except  in  very 
small  quantities;  and,  third,  in  the  reduced  cost  of  jails, 
poorhouses  and  illness.  The  fact  that  there  were  millions 
of  people  who  were  disabled  once  or  twice  a  month  and 
lost  a  day  or  two,  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  days  in  the 
year,  who  are  now  on  their  regular  jobs  every  day,  is  ad- 
ditional evidence  that  these  things  amount  to,  at  least,  a 
billion  dollars  saved  a  year,  unconsciously  paying  off  the 
interest  on  the  war  debt. 

People  of  large  means  who  spend  less  and  most  of  all, 
people  of  moderate  means  who  save  waste  and  useless  ex- 
penditure, bring  down  expenses.  If  working  men  are  willing 
to  do  as  the  Baltimore  carpenters  wisely  did  a  fortnight 
ago,  when  they  voted  down  an  increase  of  wages  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  better  to  go  on  working  at  a  lower 
wage  than  to  be  idle  in  the  effort  to  get  a  higher  one,  labor 
will  take  the  right  course.  Unemployment  itself,  for  a 
season  is  better  than  a  reduction  in  the  scale  of  wages. 
That  was  the  great  victory  of  the  war  for  the  freedom 
and  education  of  the  family.  Another  unconscious  victory 
of  the  war  was  a  higher  scale  of  living  for  families  earn- 
ing $1,500  a  year  and  less.  Both  the  new  scale  and  the  new 
standard  of  living  should  be  maintained.  They  are  part 
of  the  new  freedom.  They  can  be  maintained  if  taxes  are 
shifted  still  more  to  profits,  incomes  over  $25,000,  and 
estates  over  $50,000  on  probate. 

Continue  saving,  let  every  one  try  in  every  possible  way 
to  reduce  waste,  to  maintain  efficiency  and  to  work  at  any 
job  which  can  be  obtained  until  this  hideous  loss  is  in 
part  made  up,  and  the  country  will  go  through  a  period 
of  abstinence,  but  in  the  end,  as  always  in  the  past,  emerge 
prosperous,  the  many  and  the  few  better  off  than  ever. 

Translating  English 

THE  most  truthful  of  us  do  not  say  exactly  what  we 
mean;  there  are  phrases  and  idioms  which  must  be 
taken  in  a  purely  symbolical  sense  altho  we  use  them  so 
often  as  to  be  unconscious  of  this.  Thus — 


"Two  or  three"  always  means  three  and  usually  "at 
least  three"  or  "three  and  upwards."  "One  or  two"  never 
means  one,  save  by  accident. 

"In  a  minute"  averages  anywhere  from  five  to  fifty 
minutes. 

"O,  I  beg  your  pardon"  (in  case  of  a  collision  on  the 
sidewalk)  means  "I  am  too  polite  to  ask  you  to  beg  my 
pardon  for  getting  in  my  way." 

"That  reminds  me  of  a  story"  means  "Now  will  you  keep 
quiet  while  I  tell  viy  joke?" 

"I  hold  no  brief  for"  means  "I  am  now  going  to  de- 
fend—." 

"While  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  critical"  means  "But  I 
am  going  to  have  my  say  out  anyhow." 

"Of  course,  it's  no  business  of  mine"  means  "But  I  am 
simply  devoured  with  curiosity." 

"My  conduct  calls  for  no  apology  and  needs  no  explana- 
tion" is  the  usual  introduction  for  an  explanation  or 
apology. 

"No  one  could  possibly  have  mistaken  my  meaning"  is 
what  we  begin  with  when  it  is  evident  that  someone  has 
mistaken  it. 

An  Important  Step  Toward 
Christian  Union 

By  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  D.  D., 

Pastor  of  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York 

ONE  of  the  outstanding  events  of  the  year  1920  was 
the  meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  in  London 
last  summer.  It  was  the  sixth  meeting  of  the  kind 
and  because  of  the  importance  of  its  pronouncements  seems 
sure  to  eclipse  in  the  history  of  the  church  all  its  prede- 
cessors. The  conference  was  composed  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty-two  Anglican  and  Episcopal  Bishops,  two-fifths 
of  them  from  the  British  Isles,  two-fifths  from  the  colonies, 
and  one-fifth  from  the  United  States.  The  conference  spoke 
many  valuable  words  on  a  variety  of  topics,  but  what  it 
said  on  the  subject  of  church  union  will  create  most  stir 
thruout  the  Christian  world. 

The  Appeal  is  remarkable  in  several  ways.  Its  temper 
is  conciliatory  and  gentle,  its  tone  is  sympathetic  and 
fraternal.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  haughtiness,  not  a  tinge 
of  assumed  superiority  from  the  first  sentence  to  the  last. 
In  spirit  and  intention  it  is  thoroly  and  genuinely  Chris- 
tian. One  feels  on  reading  that  the  men  who  wrote  it  were 
undoubtedly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  Appeal  is  addressed  "To  all  Christian  People."  There 
are  four  branches  of  the  Christian  church — the  Greek 
Catholic,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Anglo  Catholic,  and  the 
Non-Episcopal  churches.  The  first  three  have  never  hitherto 
been  willing  to  recognize  the  Non-Episcopal  churches  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  true  church  of  Christ.  The  Anglican 
Bishops  have  at  last  surrendered  that  position.  They  admit 
that  Non-Episcopal  churches  are  members  of  the  body 
of  Christ.  This  is  their  language: 

Wo  acknowledge  all  those  who  believe  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  have  been  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  as  sharing  with  us  membership  in  the  universal  church 
of  Christ  which  is  his  Body. 

The  Bishops  go  on  to  say  that  it  is  their  belief  that  God 
wills  fellowship  and  that  it  is  God's  purpose  that  this 
fellowship  should  be  manifest  in  a  united  society.  This 
united  fellowship  is  not  visible  in  the  world  today.  They 
express  the  hope  that  all  the  various  communions  of 
Christians  may  be  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  unity  of  the 
faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Having  said  this,  they  proceed  to  say  something  else 
equally  extraordinary.  Too  often  in  the  past  the  Anglican 
Bishops   have   looked    down   upon    Non-Episcopal   churches 
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as  schismatics  and  sectarians,  wilful  and  headstrong  sin- 
ners, chronic  mischief  makers  and  disturbers  of  the  peace, 
while  they  themselves  apparently  felt  free  from  all  blame. 
But  now  a  new  note  is  struck — the  note  of  penitence  and 
humility.  Self-will  and  ambition  and  lack  of  charity  and 
blindness  to  the  sin  of  disunion  have  been  factors  in  creat- 
ing, the  present  situation,  but  the  Bishops  confess  that  the 
causes  of  division  are  not  wholly  blameworthy.  The  church 
which  they  represent  has  had  somethinjr  to  do  with  the 
creation  of  the  condition  of  broken  fellowship,  and  they 
say,  "We  desire  frankly  to  confess  our  share  in  the  guilt 
of  thus  crippling  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  hindering  the 
activity  of  His  Spirit."  This  is  indeed  beautifully  Christian. 
There  have  of  course  been  wilfulness  and  factiousness  and 
uncharitableness  and  impatience  on  both  sides  and  on  all 
sides,  and  the  Anglican  church  now  takes  its  place  among 
the  penitents  who  confess  their  transgressions,  and  who 
agree  "to  forget  the  things  which  are  behind  and  to  reach 
out  toward  the  goal  of  a  united  Catholic  church." 

Up  to  this  point  there  is  nothing  in  the  appeal  which 
Non-Episcopal  churches  cannot  accept  and  rejoice  in.  The 
recognition  of  the  Non-Episcopal  churches  as  parts  of  the 
true  church  of  Christ  is  the  greatest  step  toward  church 
•  union  which  has  been  taken  within  the  last  four  hundred 
years.  The  confession  that  the  alleged  schismatics  have 
not  been  altogether  in  the  wrong,  and  that  wrong  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Anglican  church  is  in  part  responsible 
for  the  present  divided  Christian  world  creates  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  heart  becomes  hospitable  and  sympathetic 
and  the  mind  sees  more  clearly  the  things  which  make 
for  peace.  It  is  not  till  the  Bishops  suggest  a  practical  way 
of  bringing  the  separated  communions  together,  that  they 
strike  an  idea  which  must  of  necessity  require  a  deal  of 
consideration,  and  upon  which  good  men  cannot  be  expected 
just  at  present  to  agree.  The  Bishops  say:  "We  believe  that 
the  visible  unity  of  the  church  will  be  found  to  involve  the 
whole-hearted  acceptance  of  a  ministry  acknowledged  by 
every  part  of  the  church  as  possessing  not  only  the  inward 
call  of  the  Spirit,  but  also  the  commission  of  Christ  and 
the  authority  of  the  whole  body."  At  that  point  they 
venture  to  insert  this  question:  "May  we  not  reasonably 
claim  that  the  Episcopate  is  the  one  means  of  providing 
such  a  ministry?"  They  realize  that  this  is  likely  to  be 
a  bomb,  and  so  they  proceed  to  clarify  their  position  by 
forestalling  certain  objections  which  they  know  will  im- 
mediately arise.  Is  this  the  old  historic  Episcopate  of  a 
former  Lambeth  Conference  appeal  appearing  in  a  new 
form?  Does  this  mean  that  all  Protestant  ministers  outside 
the  Anglican  and  Episcopal  churches  must  be  reordained  in 
order  to  give  validity  to  their  orders?  Must  we  all  become 
Episcopalians  in  order  to  obtain  this  visible  manifestation 
of  fellowship  which  millions  of  "hearts  desire?  To  these 
questions  the  Bishops  give  answers.  They  do  not  ask  for 
reordination.  They  suggest  additional  ordination.  They  do 
not  call  in  question  the  validity  of  the  orders  already 
possessed  by  Non-Episcopal  clergymen.  This  is  their 
language : 

It  is  not  that  we  call  in  question  for  a  moment  the  spiritual 
reality  of  the  ministries  of  these  communions  which  do  not 
possess  the  Episcopate.  On  the  contrary  we  thankfully  acknowl- 
edge that  these  ministries  have  been  manifestly  blessed  and  owned 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  effective  means  of  grace.  God  forbid  that 
any  man  should  repudiate  a  past  experience  rich  in  spiritual 
blessings  for  himself  and  others.  We  shall  be  publicly  and 
formally  seeking  additional  recognition  by  a  new  call  to  wider 
service  in  a  reunited  church.  We  do  not  ask  that  any  one  com- 
munion should  consent  to  be  absorbed  in  another.  We  do  ask 
that  all  should  unite  in  a  new  and  great  endeavor  to  recover 
and  to  manifest  to  the  world  the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ 
for  which  he  prayed. 

Here  then  we  have  a  request  for  Episcopal  ordination 
on  a  new  ground.  In  the  past.  Episcopal  ordination  has 
been  insisted  on  as  a  means  of  authority  and  validity. 
Without  the  ordination  there  would  be  no  valid  or  authorita- 


tive ministry.  But  now  Episcopal  ordination  is  suggested 
solely  as  an  instrument  of  unity,  as  a  means  of  bringing 
all  branches  of  the  church  together.  Three  of  these  branches 
£>re  already  Episcopal  churches,  and  for  the  sake  of  satisfy- 
ing the  scruples  of  these  three  branches  it  is  suggested 
that  the  ministers  of  the  fourth  branch  accept  Episcopal 
ordination  not  because  they  need  it  to  be  true  servants  of 
Christ  or  effective  ministers  of  his  grace,  but  in  order  to 
make  possible  that  visible  fellowship  which  the  modern 
world  craves  and  needs.  What  the  Bishops  advise  others 
to  do  they  confess  themselves  also  willing  to  do.  They  can- 
not on  a  point  of  this  character  speak  positively  or  finally, 
but  they  say  they  are  persuaded  that  "the  Bishops  and 
clergy  of  their  own  communions  would  willingly  accept 
from  the  authorities  of  other  communions  a  form  of  com- 
mission or  recognition  which  would  commend  their  ministry 
to  their  congregations  as  having  its  place  in  the  one  family 
life."  The  Archbishop  of  York  has  already  publicly  stated: 

I  should  esteem  it  a  privilege  and  an  added  consecration  and 
of  course  no  reoudiation  of  my  orders,  if  our  relations  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  were  such  that  I  could  now  receive  such 
ordination  or  commission  from  the  church  of  my  fathers  (the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland)  as  would  enable  me  to  min- 
ister in  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  to  administer  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  its  people ;  and  I  should  feel  that  no  Presbyterian 
uiinister  would  repudiate  his  ministry  if  he  should  receive 
ordination  at  my  hands,  and  while  still  remainins  a  minister  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  be  able  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper 
in  the  church  of  England. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  thru  Cardinal  Bourne,  the 
Archbishop  of  Westminster,  has  promptly  turned  the 
Anglican  proposal  down.  The  voices  of  the  Non-Conformist 
ministers  of  Great  Britain  are  divided.  There  are  many 
things  to  be  considered  before  a  final  conclusion  can  be 
reached.  The  appeal  has  already  been  discussed  in  many 
local  assemblies,  and  it  will  be  one  of  the  chief  subjects  for 
discussion  at  all  the  Spring  National  Meetings.  The  Angli- 
can Bishops  have  put  forth  an  appeal  sufficiently  definite 
and  reasonable  and  courteous  and  christian  to  merit  and 
receive  the  earnest  consideration  of  every  branch  of  the 
Protestant  church. 

An    Invitation 

Come  ahead.  Prosperity,  the  election  is  over. 

The  First  Assembly  of  the  Nations 

By  Hayne  Davis 

LAST  week  witnessed  the  assembling  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  forty-one  nations  at  Geneva  to  participate 
in  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. When  these  delegates  took  their  seats  in  the  Hall  of 
Reformation,  there  was  visibly  manifested  to  the  onlook- 
ing  world  what  has  been  dreamed  of  by  poets  and  prophets 
in  past  ages,  labored  for  during  recent  decades  and  ac- 
tually produced  thru  the  travail  of  the  World  War  in  a 
Union  or  Association  or  League  of  Nations,  for  the  better 
establishment  of  international  justice  and  the  maintenance 
of  world  peace,  in  fact  for  achieving  the  good  objects  for 
which  governments  are  instituted  among  men. 

The  eyes  of  practically  the  whole  world  were  fixed  upon 
this  political  child  of  the  twentieth  century  when  it  was 
born  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  this  November,  eyes  of  expecta- 
tion, of  hope,  of  fear,  even  of  hostility.  Some  there  were  who 
sought  the  young  child's  life;  even  declaring  that  it  was 
dead  just  before  it  began  to  speak.  It  is  a  matter  of  su- 
preme moment  whether  this  child  is  to  grow  in  wisdom 
and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man,  or  whether, 
as  an  agency  of  evil  it  is  to  embroil  the  world  in  conflicts 
that  would  not  otherwise  have  arisen,  or  whether  it  is  just 
to  pass  away  in  impotent  infancy,  to  be  replaced  by  what 
international   anarchy  or   a  successor  more  worthy  of  be- 
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coming  the  political  savior  of  the  nations?  Perhaps  no  more 
important  political  question  has  arisen  since  the  day  that 
the  thirteen  revolted  colonies  of  Great  Britain  in  America 
assembled  at  Philadelphia  in  1787  and  proposed  the  present 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

That  convention  met  six  years  after  the  British  forces 
under  Cornwallis  had  surrendered  to  the  American  power 
represented  by  Washington.  Meeting  at  a  period  of  pro- 
found peace  (on  this  side  of  the  viraters  at  least),  with 
ample  time  for  deliberation,  and  with  all  the  interested 
states  represented  or  with  ample  opportunities  to  be  rep- 
resented (New  Hampshire's  delegate  arrived  near  the  end 
of  the  convention  and  Rhode  Island  sent  no  delegate),  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the  formation  of  as  perfect  a  union 
of  the  states  concerned  as  the  intelligence  then  manifested 
in  America  could  conceive.  That  convention  deliberated  a 
long  time.  So  critical  became  the  situation  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  himself  proposed  the  opening  of  the  succeeding 
sessions  with  prayer.  At  last  an  agreement  was  reached, 
and  a  Constitution  proposed  to  the  states  concerned  for  their 
judgment;  I  do  not  say  approval,  because  it  was  recognized 
that  each  state  had  a  right  to  judge  the  proposed  Constitu- 
tion, i.  e.,  to  accept  it,  reject  it,  or  to  propose  its  amend- 
ment. Then  began,  in  various  states,  a  struggle  somewhat 
like  the  one  that  was  waged  at  Washington  when  the  Cov- 
enant of  the  League  of  Nations  was  before  the  Senate, 
and  thruout  the  country  during  the  campaign  just  closed. 

Very  honorable  men  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed Constitution;  in  Virginia,  Patrick  Henry  was  one  of 
its  opponents.  Washington  had  been  presiding  officer  of 
the  Constitutional  convention,  and  naturally  became  its 
proponent  in  Virginia,  along  with  a  great  array  of  politi- 
cal stars  of  the  first  magnitude  then  visible  in  that  part 
of  the  southern  sky.  Washington  wrote  to  the  North  Caro- 
linians, urging  them  to  ratify  the  Constitution  as  an  aid  to 
the  fight  for  its  adoption  in  Virginia. 

Nevertheless,  North  Carolina  would  not  then  approve 
the  proposed  Constitution,  and  did  not  enter  the  Union 
until  after  the  election  and  national  inauguration  ^f  Wash- 
ington as  its  first  President.  It  was  New  Hampshire's 
action  on  June  21,  1788,  by  a  vote  of  57  to  46,  which  gave 
life  to  the  Constitution.  Virginia  ratified  a  few  days  later 
by  the  close  vote  of  89  to  79,  New  York  the  next  month  by 
a  majority  of  only  two  votes. 

Washington's  inauguration  occurred  in  New  York  on 
the  thirtieth  day  of  April,  1789,  thus  actually  launching 
the  Union.  It  was  in  November  following  that  North  Caro- 
lina approved  the  Constitution,  and  so  became  a  member 
of  the  existing  Union.  On  May  29,  1790,  Rhode  Island  de- 
cided to  accept,  and  also  to  give  the  guarantees  embodied 
in  the  Constitution,  and  so  the  Union  of  all  the  Revolution- 
ary colonies  of  Great  Britain  put  out  to  sea  upon  the 
stormy  waters  of  the  eighteenth  century  political  world. 

The  American  Union  as  launched  in  1789  was  not  con- 
sidered by  our  forefathers  who  formed  it  as  perfect  by 
any  means.  In  fact  some  of  the  states  "at  the  time  of 
their  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  expressed  a  desire,  in 
order  to  prevent  misconstruction  or  abuse  of  its  powers, 
that  further  declarative  and  restrictive  clauses  should  be 
added."  Accordingly  the  first  Congress  held  under  the  Con- 
stitution proposed  to  the  constituent  states  twelve  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  some  of  which  were  of  prime 
importance,  and  ten  of  which  were  approved  by  the  legis- 
latures of  the  required  number  of  states  (three-fourths) 
and  were  declared  in  force  December  15,  1791.  Eight  ad- 
ditional and  substantial  alterations  in  the  Constitution 
have  since  been  made. 

Comparing  these  facts  with  those  surrounding  the  forma- 
tion and  launching  of  the  League  of  Nations,  we  find  that 
the  latter  was  formed  in  haste,  in  the  midst  of  danger, 
with  echoes  of  the  World  War  still  sounding  in  the  minds 


of  the  delegates  at  Versailles  and  of  the  statesmen  and 
people  of  all  the  belligerent  nations,  and  in  the  absence  of 
about  two-thirds  of  the  interested  nations.  How  could  a 
more  perfect  product  issue  from  such  a  meeting  than  was 
evolved  by  the  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  convention 
at  Philadelphia?  Manifestly,  therefore,  amendment  of  the 
Covenant  is  to  be  expected,  when  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  found  necessary,  and  the  first  General  Assembly 
of  the  League  coi-responds  in  fact  to  the  first  Congress  of 
our  Union  under  the  Constitution  which  proposed  amend- 
ments, ten  of  which  were  adopted. 

The  forces  that  operated  to  form  and  perfect  and  then 
preserve  the  American  Union  are  now  operating  and  with 
increased  intensity,  to  form,  perfect  and  preserve  the  in- 
ternational union.  The  objects  of  the  two  are  the  same, 
the  main  lines  of  the  League  structure  are  the  same  as 
those  forming  the  fundamentals  of  our  articles  of  confed- 
eration, and  also  of  our  present  Constitution  which  super- 
seded it.  The  nations  have  begun  to  deliberate,  as  mem- 
bers of  an  organic  union,  with  due  provision  for  periodical 
assemblies  and  for  consideration  and  approval  of  proposed 
amendments  of  the  organic  law  of  their  union.  The  wisdom 
now  manifested  in  the  whole  world  is  at  the  service  of  the 
international  union  for  its  development  and  preservation. 
The  inherent  rights  of  man  constitute  the  facts  which  must 
find  adequate  recognition  in  the  form  and  also  in  the  pro- 
cedure of  any  union  thsLt  can  endure.  The  United  States 
of  America  in  its  Constitution,  in  its  course  of  conduct, 
even  in  its  Civil  War,  gives  the  cue  to  what  is  needed  to 
perfect  the  form  and  properly  guide  the  action  of  this 
union  of  all  nations,  and  now  is  the  time  for  our  people 
to  recall  and  dwell  upon  these  provisions  of  our  own  Union 
and  these  events  in  our  political  history,  which  show  the 
way  the  world  should  go  at  this  critical  hour  in  human 
history. 

There  is  no  need  for  any  American  to  be  downcast  who 
is  for  the  League  of  Nations  any  more  than  there  was  for 
North  Carolinians  or  Rhode  Islanders  to  be  discouraged 
when  the  Union  was  launched  vdthout  their  states  being 
on  board.  The  launching  was  itself  a  cause  for  great  re- 
joicing. If  the  Constitution  had  been  rejected  that  would 
have  been  a  reason  for  renewed  effort,  not  for  surrender. 
But  the  Constitution  was  adopted  then  by  the  necessary 
number  of  states  and  so  is  the  League  Covenant  now.  The 
Union  was  launched  then  with  some  states  left  out.  So  it  is 
now.  Outsiders  came  in  then.  They  will  do  so  now.  The 
Union  as  formed  then  was  substantially  changed.  So  will 
the  Covenant  be.  Effort  was  made  to  destroy  the  Union. 
So  may  it  be  expected  now.  Righteousness,  truth,  justice, 
all  the  real  values  of  the  world  have  been  greatly  aug- 
mented, here  in  America,  and  elsewhere  in  the  world,  as 
a  result  of  the  struggle  in  America  to  give  birth  and  in- 
creasing power  and  excellency  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  There  will  be  a  repetition  of  these  benefits,  ef- 
fective thruout  the  world,  in  the  formation  and  in  the  per- 
fecting of  the  international  union. 

Too  Polite 

JOHN  Bull — Sam,  old  top,  won't  you  take  charge  of  this 
Harmenia  mandate?  Hi  would  do  hit  myself  only  hit 
would  seem  too  bally  himperialistic  to  take  on  any  more 
mandates  than  hi  'ave.  Do  oblige  a  chap! 

Uncle  Sam — I  reckon  not.  You  Europeans  are  welcome 
to  these  here  Near  East  mandates  for  all  me.  I  don't 
hanker  after  anything  on  the  other  side  of  the  duckpond; 
just  leave  me  out  of  the  deal  and  go  to  it!  Guess  it's  up  to 
you,  Frenchy. 

Jacques  Bonhomme — Messieurs,  I  am  overpower'  by 
your  politeness.  It  ees  too  much  honnair!  I  beg  of  you  to 
accept  thees  mandate  with  all  my  heart. 

Armenia — Gentlemen,  while  you  are  discussing  which 
will  have  the  honor  of  saving  me  I  am  dying. 
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Dayton  Daily  \ew8 
HE    MUST 

CO'TINUE    TO 
BE  A  TWO- 
CUN    MAN' 

This  car- 
toon, pub- 
lished i  n 
the  news- 
paper owned 
by  Governor 
Cox,  shows 
Uncle  Sam 
headed 
down  t  h  e 
Road  of  Iso- 
lation and 
of    Distrust 


Q  F.  II.  Donahey,  from  Gcorae  Matthew  Adams  Service 

THAT   ISN'T  YOUR   CROWD,   SAM! 


ic)  liy  Htar  Company 

A   ROLGH   SEA 

"Why    ship    on    a    ship    bound    for    shipwreck?" 

This   cartoon  from  a  Hearst  newspaper  presents 

the  opposite  extreme  of  opinion   on  the  League 

from  that  of  the  "Two-Gun  Man"  above 


K»*n  in  Dallat  Kevot 

A  DIFFICULT  POSITION 


Harding  in 
Brooklyn   Daily   Eagle 
•HAY    FOOT,    STRAW 
FOOT" 
The   opposing  Repub- 
lican   generals,    John- 
son   and    Lodge,    each 
see    only   one   foot   in 
the  G.  O.  P.  drill   on 
the  League 


llaA/   in  Sacramento  Hee 
Right:    A     TEST    CASE 

Let  us  assume  we  have 

ratified    the    League — 

here's      the      way      it 

would  work 


The  Story  of  the  Week 


Hoover  on  Reconstruction 

THE  American  equivalent  for  "Let  George  do  it"  seems 
to  be  "Let  Hoover  do  it."  As  head  of  the  Belgian  re- 
lief work,  Federal  Food  Administrator  during  the  war, 
adviser  on  economic  questions  to  the  Paris  Peace  Confer- 
ence, post-war  director  of  relief  work  to  half  of  Europe 
and  large  part  of  Asia,  and  member  of  the  second  Indus- 
trial Conference,  his  days  have  been  crowded;  to  make  no 
mention  of  his  not  altogether  successful  venture  into  poli- 
tics. But  new  duties  have  been  accumulating.  The  Feder- 
ated American  Engineering  Society  has  chosen  him  presi- 
dent. The  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  called  him  into  conference  as  the  one  man,  asso- 
ciated with  "big  business,"  who  could  give  them  advice  at 
once  practical  and  sympathetic  as  to  how  labor  can  re- 
tain its  improved  standard  of  living  in  the  period  of  in- 
dustrial depression  which  appears  to  confront  the  nation. 
The  European  Relief  Council,  a  federation  of  eight  of  the 
largest  relief  organizations  in  the  country,  has  made  him 
chairman.  Franklin  K.  Lane,  former  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, is  treasurer.  There  is  much  talk  of  a  cabinet  ap- 
pointment for  Mr.  Hoover,  and  tho  there  is  a  divergence  of 
opinion  as  to  which  department  he  could  most  usefully 
head,  there  will  be  deep  disappointment  among  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Republican  party  if  President  Harding  does 
not  in  some  capacity  associate  him  with  the  incoming 
administration. 

In  his  address  before  the  American  engineers,  Mr. 
Hoover  outlined  a  program  of  industrial  reconstruction 
and  discussed  the  problems  of  the  day.  He  declared  that 
both  the  Socialist  solution  of  government  ownership  of  in- 
dustry and  "the  unrestricted  capitalism  of  Adam  Smith" 
had  proved  themselves  bankrupt  in  practice.  He  said  that 
economic   control   was   passing   into   the   hands   of   several 


MOW. 


How  times  have  changed! 


great  types  of  voluntary  organization  such  as  the  labor 
union,  the  associations  of  bankers  and  manufacturers,  the 
farmers'  associations.  Unfortunately  these  groups  were  in 
frequent  conflict,  tho  the  whole  well-being  of  the  nation 
depended  on  their  cooperation.  The  engineers,  from  their 
scientific  and  unprejudiced  standpoint,  could  do  much  to 
reconcile  the  "great  groups  of  special  interests"  to  unite 
on  the  common  task  of  production.  "The  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor,"  he  said,  "has  publicly  stated  that  it  desires 
the  support  of  the  engineering  skill  of  the  United  States 
in  the  development  of  methods  for  increasing  production." 

He  declared  that  unemployment  was  the  result  of  in- 
dustrial maladjustment  and  instanced  the  bituminous  coal 
industry  in  which  there  is  an  average  employment  of 
labor  of  only  180  days  a  year.  The  Government  had  the 
duty  of  greatly  developing  the  system  of  Federal  and  local 
labor  exchanges.  Collective  bargaining  was  now  accepted 
in  principle  "by  all  sections  of  the  community."  Industrial 
disputes  should  be  settled  by  arbitration  and  publicity, 
but  compulsory  arbitration  was  of  doubtful  utility.  The 
best  length  of  the  working  period  will  vary  in  different 
trades,  but  there  was  a  technical  limit  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  labor  week  could  be  decreased  and  it  was  a  fal- 
lacy to  expect  that  the  shortening  of  labor  time  could  give 
employment  to  more  workers.  On  the  other  hand  the  seven 
day  week  and  twelve  hour  day  system  was  "inhumanity." 

With  respect  to  the  determination  of  wages,  Mr.  Hoover 
said  in  part: 

The  suggestion  I  wish  to  put  for  your  consideration  is  the 
possible  use  of  another  device  in  encouragement  of  individual 
interest  and  effort  by  creating  two  or  three  levels  of  wage  in 
agreements  for  each  trade,  the  position  of  each  man  in  such 
scale  to  be  based  upon  comparative  skill  and  character.  This 
plan  should  be  developed  upon  the  principle  of  extra  compensa- 
tion for  added  skill  and  performance  by  an  agreed  basic  wage. 
In  order  to  give  confidence  the  classification  under  such  scales 
must  be  passed  upon  by  representatives  of  the  workers  in  each 
shop  or  department.  This  plan  is  now  being  successfully  experi- 
mented with. 

We  must  take  account  of  the  tendencies  of  our  present  repeti- 
tive industries  to  eliminate  the  creative  instinct  in  their  workers, 
to  narrow  their  field  of  craftsmanship,  to  discard  entirely  the 
contribution  to  industry  that  could  be  had  from  their  minds  as 
well  as  from  their  hands.  Indeed,  if  we  are  to  secure  the  develop- 
ment of  our  people  we  cannot  permit  the  dulling  of  these  sensi- 
bilities. Indeed,  we  cannot  accomplish  increased  production  with- 
out their  stimulation. 

Congress  and  the  Budget 

ONE  of  the  principal  tasks  which  lies  before  the  short 
session  of  Congress  will  be  the  enactment  of  a  Federal 
budget  law.  Probably  it  will  be  on  the  lines  of  the  Act 
described  by  Senator  McCormick  in  The  Independent,  June 
12,  1920.  This  Act  passed  both  branches  of  Congress  but 
was  vetoed  by  President  Wilson  on  the  ground  that  it 
vested  in  Congress  instead  of  the  President  the  power  to 
remove  the  Controller  General  and  his  assistant.  It  was 
then  amended  to  meet  the  President's  objection  but  Con- 
gress adjourned  before  the  Senate  had  acted  on  it.  This 
piece  of  unfinished  business  stands  therefore  near  the  top 
of  the  agenda  of  Congress.  Little  new  business  save  the 
Budget  Act  and  the  regular  aj)propriations  measures  will 
probably  be  undertaken  by  Congress,  as  the  Republicans 
will  prefer  to  await  the  coming  of  March  4  and  a  new 
Congress  in  which  the  party  majority  is  very  much  greater 
before  undertaking  a  comprehensive  legislative  program. 
Chairman  Good  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  promises 
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Horseback  riding  is  great  for  reducing — but  it's  kinda  hard   on 
the  horse 

a  vast  reduction  in  appropriations  and  forecasts  a  whole- 
sale dismissal  of  superfluous  Federal  employes. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  will  be  merged  in  the 
new  Budget  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  new  commitee  will  contain  the  members  of  the  old 
Appropriations  Committee  together  with  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  each  of  seven  other  com- 
mittees. It  alone  will  have  the  authority  to  report  measures 
involving  the  expenditure  of  money.  Hitherto  the  other 
committees  have  acted  independently  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  passing  bills  containing  appropriations  so 
that  there  was  no  centering  of  responsibility  for  expendi- 
tures. The  United  States  Treasury  will  no  longer  bear  the 
motto  "Help  yourself"!  It  took  the  cost  of  a  Great  War 
to  convince  the  nation  that  public  expenditures  required 
businesslike  procedure,  but  the  lesson  has  been  learned. 

The  Lower  Cost  of  Living 

THE  nation  appears  to  have  passed  the  crest  of  the 
mountain  of  high  prices,  up  whose  precipitous  slopes 
it  has  been  toiling  so  painfully  for  many  years.  Figures 
collected  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  show 
that  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  decreased  by  an 
average  two  per  cent  from  October  1  to  November  1  of 
the  present  year;  since  July,  1920,  the  month  of  highest 
prices,  the  decrease  has  been  5.2  per  cent  in  all. 

This  decrease  has  been  very  unequally  distributed.  Fuel 
and  light  show  an  increase  of  11.4  per  cent  since  July; 
this  is  mainly  due  to  the  higher  cost  of  coal  which  comes 
with  the  approach  of  winter,  for  the  price  of  coal  unhap- 
pily tends  to  vary  inversely  as  the  thermometer.  The  cost 
of  shelter  also  shows  a  slight  increase,  reflecting  the  rise 
in  rents  in  some  of  the  great  cities.  The  general  decline  in 
prices  is  due  almost  altogether  to  cheaper  food  and  cloth- 
ing. Food  has  decreased  in  price  by  9.6  per  cent,  or  nearly 
one  tenth.  As  everyone  knows  the  bottom  has  dropped  out  of 
the  sugar  barrel  and  other  foodstuffs  have  begun,  tho  with 
more  conservatism,  to  follow  the  example  set  by  sugar. 
Clothing  shows  an  average  decrease  in  cost  of  13.5  per 
cent.  This  decrease  applies  to  practically  all  items.  Many 
firms  have  cut  clothing  prices  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent 
in  retail  sales. 

The  downward  tendency  of  retail  prices  is  paralleled  by 
the  decline  in  values  on  the  stock  market.  In  a  single  day 


on  the  New  York  stock  exchange  115  stocks  made  new  low 
records.  Bonds  also  are  selling  at  low  rates.  The  country 
is  passing  into  a  period  of  liquidation  and  deflation  which 
will  bring  much  relief  to  the  consumer  but  threatens  hard- 
ship to  many  farmers  and  unemployment  to  many  indus- 
trial workers.  Some  factories,  in  the  automobile  industry 
especially,  have  commenced  laying  off  hands.  Financial  ex- 
perts stem  agreed  that,  while  the  downward  trend  of 
values  is  no  more  an  unmixed  benefit  than  was  the  upward 
trend  of  a  few  months  ago,  there  is  little  danger  of  an 
acute  panic  or  such  "hard  times"  as  the  country  experi- 
enced in  the  early  'nineties.  The  improved  banking  system 
established  under  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  will  enable 
the  country  to  pass  safely  thru  the  period  of  reaction  from 
war-time  inflation. 

Labor  Versus  Radicalism 

IT  is  probable  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
represents  the  most  conservative  body  of  organized 
labor  in  the  world.  One  reason  for  this  is  the  influence  of 
President  Gompers  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Federation  who 
have  set  themselves  firmly  against  the  revolutionary  tactics 
of  the  American  I.  W.  W.  and  the  French  syndicalists  and 
even  against  the  more  defensible  policy  of  British  labor  in 
organizing  as  a  political  party.  Another  reason  is  that 
American  labor  is  prosperous  far  beyond  the  European 
standard  and  the  trades  unions  grouped  in  the  Federation 
are  prosperous  even  beyond  the  average  of  American  labor. 
One  sign  of  this  conservatism  was  the  recent  action  of 
the  executive  council  of  the  Federation  in  reorganizing 
the  committee  to  unionize  the  steel  workers.  Two  of  the 
leaders  of  last  year's  strike,  John  J.  Fitzpatrick  and 
William  Z.  Foster,  were  dropt  from  the  committee  as  too 
radical  and  replaced  by  M.  F.  Tighe  and  J.  G.  Browne, 
both  recognized  to  be  moderates.  This  step  was  taken  to 
stop  the  "boring  from  within"  process  by  which  radicals 
have  attempted  to  gain  control  of  the  regular  trades  unions. 
There  is  also,  perhaps,  a  desire  to  "stand  in  well"  with  the 
public,  which  has  been  irritated  by  the  numerous  recent 
strikes,  and  with  the  new  administration,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  conservative  in  a  very  marked  degree.  There  have 
been  rumors  that  many  manufacturers  intend  to  start  a 
nation-wide  drive  to  restore  the  "open  shop,"  and  that  some 
Republican  politicians  would  follow  the  lead  of  ex- Senator 
Bourne  in  supporting  such  a  movement.  Naturally,  the 
American  Federation  wishes  to  head  off  any  such  movement 
and  win  the  good  will  of  President  Harding  and  his  chief 
advisers. 


Ctiiipin   in  St.    Louie  Star 

"I'm  glad  that  feller  has  quit  hanging  'round  here  for  awhile! 
Now  let's  get  busy!" 
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The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  have  not  yet  made 
up  their  mind  just  how  far  to  the  left  they  wish  to  go. 
A  referendum  of  the  organization  is  now  in  progress  to 
determine  whether  or  not  it  shall  affiliate  with  the  Bol- 
shevist Third  International.  Some  50,000  dues-paying  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  are  taking  part  in  the  referendum. 

Telegraph  Company  Snubs 
Government 

DIPLOMATIC  relations  between  these  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
have  been  severely  strained  of  late.  The  Western  Union 
announced  on  November  16  that  it  would  not  transmit  any 
more  official  messages  unless  they  were  prepaid.  The  com- 
pany claims  that  the  State  Department  has  not  paid  for 
cable  service  since  August,  1919.  President  Carlton,  ex- 
plaining the  action  of  the  Western  Union,  declared: 

The  dispute  with  the  State  Department  over  the  payment  of 
cable  tolls  is  of  long  standing,  and  the  Western  Union  Company 
has  been  forced  to  require  that  department  to  prepay  its  tolls 
on  cable  messages  because  of  the  arbitrary  policy  adopted  by  the 
department  in  dealing  with  the  company's  bills.  To  the  company 
there  seems  no  reason  why  the  business  fairness  and  justice  that 
prevail  in  commercial  life  should  not  prevail  in  the  State  De- 
partment, and  it  is  not  the  company's  intention  that  the  State 
Department  shall  arbitrarily  decide  what  it  shall  pay  and  when 
it  shall  pay  for  the  use  of  the  company's  facilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  State  Department  alleges  another 
reason  for  the  action  of  the  Western  Union.  It  is  attributed 
to  resentment  at  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  permit 
the  landing  of  a  cable  at  Miami,  Florida,  to  connect  with 
a  British  cable  from  South  America.  The  State  Depart- 
ment also  contends  that  it  is  entitled  to  a  fifty  per  cent 


The  League  of  Nations  Assembly  at  Geneva  elected  as  its  presi- 
dent the  Hon.  Paul  Hymans,  former  Belgian  Ambassador  to 
England,  and  representative  of  Belgium  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence. This  photograph  of  the  new  president  of  the  League  shows 
him  (left)  at  his  home  in  conference  with  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America  (right),  and  Chaplain  Blommaert  of  the 
Belgian  army   (center) 

refund  on  official  messages  over  the  Western  Union  lines. 
This  customary  rebate  the  Western  Union  refused  to  pay 
and  the  Government  in  consequence  held  up  the  payment 
of  cable  tolls  due  since  August,  1919.  A  statement  issued 
by  the  Department  of  State  explains  the  question  from  the 
Government's  point  of  view: 

In  1916  the  department  drew  the  attention  of  the  company 
to  the  fact  that  the  department  was  not  receiving  the  reduced 
rate  on  official  messages  sent  from  certain  points  abroad  to  the 
United  States.  The  company  thereupon  notified  the  department 
that  the  rates  on  official  cable  messages  were  the  same  in  both 
directions,  and  it  suggested  a  method  by  which  a  refund  might 
be  obtained  by  the  department  whenever  amounts  paid  to  the 
company  by  its  connecting  administrations  in  foreign  countries 
had  been  in  excess  of  the  established  Government  rates. 

There    is    naturally    some    delay    incident    to    the    payment    of 


such  refunds  because  before  they  can  be  paid  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  must  adjust  its  accounts  with  connecting 
foreign  administrations.  Some  time  ago  the  company's  attention 
was  called  to  the  apparently  unwarranted  delay  on  its  part  in 
making  refunds  and  to  the  considerable  amount  of  such  funds 
due  to  the  department.     .     .     . 

Obviously  the  United  States  could  not  be  expected  to  allow 
the  Western  Union  Company,  an  American  corporation,  to 
charge  for  its  messages  twice  the  rate  charged,  for  example,  to 
the  British  Government,  nor  to  accede  to  a  requirement  that  the 
ordinary  practice  of  business  with  respect  to  periodical  settle- 
ment of  accounts  .  .  .  shall  be  set  aside  in  dealings  with 
our  Government.  The  department  has  in  a  conciliatory  spirit 
made  clear  its  willingness  to  make  prompt  payment  of  any  funds 
due  to  the  company  on  receipt  of  assurances  as  to  a  reasonably 
prompt  payment  of  the  funds  due  by  the  company  to  the  de- 
partment. 

Should  the  Western  Union  persist  in  refusing  the  fifty 
per  cent  rebate  on  official  messages  and  continue  to  demand 
prepayments  on  cables  the  Government  may  resort  to  legal 
proceedings  and  other  means  of  coercion.  It  is  suggested 
that  existing  permits  for  landing  cables  might  be  revoked, 
and  the  Western  Union  thus  be  cut  off  from  all  cable 
facilities  which  lie  within  the  power  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  grant  or  withhold.  It  is 
probable  that  a  settlement  will  be  reached  before  such  a 
step  becomes  necessary. 

Aid  for  Armenia 

ALTHO  some  Americans  profess  to  regard  with  con- 
tempt the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  now  in 
session  it  is  evident  that  the  leading  powers  of  Europe 
and  Asia  take  it  very  seriously.  They  have  sent  their  best 
men  to  Geneva  and  they  are  discussing  questions  of  high- 
est importance.  The  debate  over  Armenia  brought  out 
on  the  one  side  ex-Premier  Viviani  of  France,  and  on  the 
other  ex-Premier  Balfour  of  England,  while  the  question 
at  issue  involved  the  treaty  of  Sevres  and  possibly  the 
future  sovereignty  over  Ottoman  Asia. 

The  question  was  raised  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  whose 
appointment  to  represent  South  Africa — it  will  now  be 
recalled  with  amusement — was  objected  to  on  the  ground 
that  he  would  be  a  mere  echo  of  England.  He  proposed 
that  a  committee  of  six  should  be  chosen  to  consider  "what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  end  hostilities  between  Kemal  and 
the  Armenians."  His  motion  was  seconded  by  Henri  La 
Fontaine  of  Belgium. 

Balfour  threw  cold  water  upon  the  scheme,  for  the 
League,  he  said,  was  powerless.  "Good  intentions  are  the 
foundations  of  good  politics,  but  they  are  useless  unless 
there  are  means  to  carry  them  out."  President  Wilson  had 
been  asked  to  take  the  mandate  for  Armenia  and  to  define 
its  boundaries.  He  had  not  accepted  the  first  and  he  had 
failed  to  accomplish  the  second. 

Then  Viviani  arose,  the  most  eloquent  of  French  orators, 
who,  when  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  was  sent 
over  here  with  the  French  delegation  to  arouse  American 
enthusiasm.  His  earnest  appeal  for  immediate  action  over- 
came the  effect  of  Balfour's  cool  caution  and  swept  the 
Assembly  into  sympathy  with  his  proposal  that  the  League 
Council  immediately  select  a  power  to  undertake  arbitra- 
tion between  the  Armenians  and  Mustafa  Pasha.  "When 
a  man  is  at  death's  door  you  call  a  doctor,  not  a  commis- 
sion." He  blamed  Wilson  for  the  powerlessness  of  the 
League — quite  disregarding  the  fact  that  the  League  was 
rejected  in  the  American  Senate  chiefly  because  of  the 
clauses  authorizing  the  use  of  force.  He  told  why  the 
League  had  no  military  power: 

The  League  has  res]i(uisibilities  without  anthoi'ity.  The  French 
l)eace  delegation,  headed  by  Senator  Bourgeois,  went  to  the  Hotel 
Crillon  during  the  Peace  Coufcn-cnce  and  asked  President  Wilson 
that  the  League  be  given  an  army  and  a  permanent  general  staff. 
If  France's  voice  had  bo(>n  heard,  tlic  League  would  not  be  in 
a  position  of  impotence  today  and  could  send  an  armed  force  to 
save  Armenia. 

Evidently  the   only   power   desirous   to    undertake    inter- 
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vention  in  Anatolia  is  Franco,  but  Enjr- 
land  suspects  French  designs  in  Tur- 
key. So  Balfour  tried  to  turn  the  tide 
against  Viviani  by  questioning  the  prac- 
ticality of  the  French  proposal: 

Tho  Kretu'li  pi-Dposal  nppt'ius  to  bo  direct- 
ed solely  at  saving  Armenia,  but  we  would 
like  to  know  a  little  more  about  it.  IIow  »lo 
the  French  propose  to  eomluct  the  iiej;otia- 
tiousV  IIow  are  nejjotiations  themselves  pos- 
sible with  Mustapha  Keinal.  unless  there  is 
something  to  otTer  him?  IIow  ean  auythiug 
be  offcretl  him  without  preliminary  consulta- 
tion between  the  powers  immediately  con- 
cerned? How  do  we  know  what  he  will  take? 
Lot  us  supi)ose  that  money  or  territory  is 
offered  to  him.  Do  wo  know  that  he  will 
take  either  or.  if  not.  what  he  will  take? 
Negotiation  is  disiussion  between  civilized 
powers,  in  which  one  offers  something  to  the 
other  in  return  for  a  concession  to  their 
mutual  advantage.  Can  wo  treat  Kemal  as 
a  civilized  i)ower? 

Again  Viviani  took  the  floor  and  again 
won  the  Assembly  when  he  declared: 

You  must  tight  Kemal  or  treat  with  him. 
There  is  no  other  ehoice.  We  cannot  fight 
him,    for  where  is   the  army   and    fleet  with 

which  to  do  it?  If  you  shut  the  door  against  negotiations 
you  may  as  well  let  the  last  Armenian  be  wiped  from  off  the 
face  of  his  native  land  and  admit  that  the  League  of  Nations 
can  do  naught  to  save  him. 

Mr.  Balfour  suggests  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  regular 
constituted  state  and  that  we  are  faced  by  an  outlaw,  indifferent 
to  opinion  or  the  economic  pressure  of  the  civilized   world. 

Is  that  a  reason  for  us  to  stand  aloof?  Is  it  the  first  time  that 
a  civilized  power  has  interfered  between  a  savage  and  his  victim? 

You  express  doubts  as  to  whether  Kemal  will  listen  to  arbitra- 
tion. I  will  take  on  mvself  the  responsibilitv  of  saving  that  he 
will. 

A  storm  of  applause  followed  Viviani's  speech.  Balfour 
rose  to  reply,  but  thought  better  of  it  and  resumed  his 
seat.  Viviani's  motion  was  carried   unanimously. 

Since  Balfour  is  also  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  the  League  and  no  action  can  be  taken  by  the  Council 
without  unanimous  vote,  he  will  be  able  to  veto  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Council  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Assembly,  but  the  public  discussion  and 
resolution  of  the  Assembly  in  throwing  responsibility  on 
the  Council  may  perhaps  have  a  strong  influence  on  the 
situation. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  the  Serbian  delegate, 
Spaleklovitch,  recalled  that  Senator  Harding  had  last 
May  presented  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  President  to 
send  American  marines  to  Batum  in  aid  of  the  Armenians 
and  that  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

The  Riga  Conference 

ON  October  18  an  armistice  was  concluded  between  Rus- 
sia and  Poland  to  allow  for  the  negotiation  of  a  per- 
manent peace.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  plan  the  delegates 
of  the  two  republics  met  again  at  Riga  to  work  out  the 
terms  of  the  treaty.  But  the  conference  was  interrupted 
on  November  21  by  the  declaration  of  Adolph  Joffe,  chair- 
man of  the  Soviet  delegation,  that  the  deliberations  could 
not  proceed  until  Poland  complied  with  the  armistice  by 
withdrawing  her  troops  from  the  twenty-mile  neutral  strip 
and  by  ceasing  to  support  military  movements  against  the 
Soviet.  He  asserted  that  Colonel  Ribak,  head  of  the  Polish 
section  of  the  joint  military  commission,  was  aiding  the 
Ukranian  army  under  General  Petliura  and  the  White 
Russian  army  under  General  Balakovitch  which  are  operat- 
ing behind  the  Russian  boundary  against  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. The  Polish  delegation  assured  the  Bolsheviki 
that  orders  would  be  given  for  the  retirement  of  the  Polish 
troops  behind  the  armistice  line.  But  the  Poles  believe  this 
charge    a     pretext    by    the     Bolsheviki     for    breaking    up 


Ihiiilinn  in  Hrooklyn  Uailv  KiitiU- 

The  world's  greatest  tottering  act,  now 
in  its  third  year 


the  conference,  since  the  terms  of  the 
armistice  were  so  much  in  Poland's 
favor.  At  the  time  of  the  former  Riga 
conference  the  Soviet  troops  had  just 
been  driven  out  of  Poland  in  disorder, 
General  Wrangel  was  invading  south 
Russia  and  the  people  of  Petrograd 
were  clamoring  for  peace.  Consequently 
the  Soviet  representatives  at  Riga  con- 
ceded to  Poland  without  demur  more 
territory  than  the  Allies  had  allotted 
her  and  an  armistice  on  these  terms  was 
promptly  concluded. 

But  now  the  situation  is  reversed.  The 
Bolsheviki  are  flushed  with  their  vic- 
tory over  Wrangel  and  they  are  de- 
termined to  stick  for  stifFer  terms.  If 
they  can  break  off  negotiations  or  drag 
them  out  till  spring  they  will  be  able 
to  mass  troops  on  the  Polish  frontier, 
armed  with  the  munitions  captured  in 
the  Crimea  and  perhaps  renew  the  drive 
that  last  September  bi'ought  them  to  the 
gates  of  Warsaw.  The  French  will  not 
be  able  or  willing  to  grant  them  as  much  military  aid  as 
they  did  then  since  the  Wrangel  movement  proved  such 
a  fiasco. 

Rioting  in  Bologna 

THE  recent  municipal  elections  in  Italy  were  antici- 
pated with  anxiety  because  they  were  regarded  as  a 
test  of  the  strength  of  the  new  Socialist  movement.  The 
Socialist  party  of  Italy  is  split  into  two  factions.  The  ex- 
tremists are  determined  to  follow  Lenin  into  communism 
and  to  bring  on  a  revolution  at  once.  The  moderates  stick 
to  the  step-by-step  policy  and  favor  political  action.  The 
Communist  movement  has  gained  strength  thru  the  action 
of  the  employees  in  the  northern  industrial  district,  who 
seized  the  factories  and  ran  them  for  a  month.  The  plants 
were  returned  to  their  owners  only  on  condition  that  the 
workingmen  shall  be  admitted  to  the  management. 

Opposed  to  the  Socialists  is  a  coalition  of  the  Liberals 
and  Nationalists,  known  as  the  constitutional  bloc.  A  new 
and  important  factor  in  the  field  is  the  Catholic  Popular 
party.  After  the  King  of  Italy  occupied  Rome  in  1870  the 
Vatican  insisted  that  all  good  Catholics  should  abstain 
from  voting,  since  this  meant  a  recognition  of  the  usurping 
government.  This  rule  was  nominally  in  effect  tho  com- 
monly    disregarded     until     recently,     when     the     alarming 


n  1,20,  Florence 

SO.METHING    EI.SE    AGAIN 

Vi.sitor:  "Where's  the  boss?" 

Workers:  "We're  boss  now.  Who  are  you?" 

Visitor:  "I  am  the  tax-coUector." 

Workers:  "Oh,  you  want  to  see  the  owner, 
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spread  of  Socialism  led  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  definite   Catholic   political  party. 

In  elections  of  November,  3425  com- 
munes (that  is,  town  and  county  councils) 
were  won  by  the  constitutional  parties, 
1799  by  the  Socialists  and  1264  by  the 
Catholic  Popular  party.  The  Socialists  won 
in  Milan,  Bologna,  Leghorn  and  Cremona, 
but  lost  in  Rome,  Florence,  Genoa,  Naples, 
Venice  and  Turin. 

The  post-election  demonstrations  resulted 
in  disorders  at  various  places,  often  with 
fatalities.  The  most  serious  was  at  Bo- 
logna, the  Socialistic  center,  where  Guidi, 
a  railway  conductor,  was  elected  mayor.  A 
mob  of  Nationalists  and  ex-service  men,  in- 
censed at  his  raising  the  red  flag  over  the 
public  buildings,  invaded  the  chamber 
where  the  new  city  council  was  then  in  ses- 
sion. 

In  the  ensuing  fight  three  of  the  minority 
members  of  the  council  were  shot  by  their 
Red  colleagues.  Several  of  the  Bolsheviki 
in  trying  to  escape  from  the  chamber 
jumped  from  the  balcony  into  the  crowd 
below,  killing  five  persons.  Bombs  and  bul- 
lets flew  freely  and  after  the  police  had 
separated  the  fighting  factions  there  were 
eight  dead  bodies  left  in  the  square,  one 
of  them  a  girl.  The  wounded  numbered 
over  a  hundred. 


International 

Greece  has  solved  temporarily  the  problem  of 
what  to  do  with  its  throne.  The  probable 
choices  of  ex-King,  Prince,  and  Republic  have 
all  been  put  aside,  and  the  Queen  Mother  Olga 
has   assumed   the   regency 


British  Trade  with  Russia 

LAST  July  an  agreement  for  the  resumption  of  trade 
had  been  drawn  up  between  the  commercial  envoys  of 
Soviet  Russia  at  London  and  the  British  Government,  but 
the  negotiations  were  interrupted  on  the  verge  of  com- 
pletion by  several  happenings.  One  was  the  discovery 
that  Kamenev,  a  leading  member  of  the  Soviet  delega- 
tion, was  secretly  participating  in  propaganda  work  for 
Bolshevism  contrary  to  the  agreement  and  that  a  subsidy 
of  $375,000  had  been  offered  by  the  Soviet  to  the  Daily 
Herald,  a  radical  labor  paper  of  London.  The  other  reason 
was  that  the  Polish  and  Wrangel  drives  were  starting, 
backed  by  France,  and  it  would  have  been  unseemly  for 
Great  Britain  to  have  treated  with  an  enemy  of  her  Ally. 


Crntrnl  i\aps 

All  England  paid  homage  to  the  funeral  of  an  "unknown  war- 
rior" whose  body  was  brought  from  the  battlefields  of  France 
to  be  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  Armistice  Day.  It  was  a 
ceremony  of  mourning,  solemn  and  reverent.  As  the  gun  carriage 
with  the  coffin  on  it  came  down  Whitehall  to  the  cenotaph 
erected  as  an  altar  the  great  crowds  stood  in  silent  prayer,  the 
army  of  the  living  making  its  pledge  to  carry  on  the  ideals  of 
the  army  of  the  dead 


But  now  the  Polish-Russian 
war  has  been  brought  to  a  halt 
by  the  Riga  armistice  and 
Baron  Wrangel  has  been 
knocked  out.  So  the  way  is 
cleared  for  the  removal  of  the 
blockade  that  has  been  im- 
posed upon  Russia  for  the  last 
three  years.  The  French  and 
American  Governments  are 
strongly  opposed  to  any  sort 
of  dealings  with  Soviet  Russia, 
but  the  British  and  Italian 
Governments  have  long  fa- 
vored recognition  and  restora- 
tion of  trade.  An  Italian  en- 
voy resides  in  Moscow  and  the 
proposed  commercial  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and 
Soviet  Russia  will  practically 
amount  to  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion. 

Both  parties  agree  to  admit 
to  residence  the  ofllicial  and 
trade  agents  of  the  other  na- 
tion and  to  grant  them  the 
privilege  of  free  communica- 
tion with  home  by  code  mes- 
sages and  sealed  despatch 
bags.  Ships  and  merchants  will 
enjoy  the  customary  immunities  and  protection.  Passports 
and  similar  documents  will  be  mutually  respected. 

France  has  opposed  the  recognition  of  the  Soviet  chiefly 
because  of  the  fear  of  losing  the  immense  loans  made  to 
the  Russian  Government  for  military  purposes  before  and 
during  the  war.  The  Soviet  Government  is  disposed  to 
repudiate  all  the  obligations  of  the  old  regime,  tho  it  has 
several  times  intimated  that  it  would  repay  the  French 
debts  as  the  price  of  peace.  France  has  further  objected 
to  allowing  the  Russia  Soviet  to  ship  out  gold,  securities 
or  commodities  to  England  or  elsewhere  in  exchange  for 
goods  on  the  ground  that  such  valuables  were  stolen  prop- 
erty and  should  by  right  be  turned  over  to  France  in  partial 
payment  of  Russia's  debt. 

This  difficulty  is  met  so  far  as  England  is  concerned  by 
the  provision  in  the  new  treaty  that 

The  Russian  Soviet  Government  hereby  declares  that  it  recog- 
nizes its  liability  to  pay  compensation  to  British  subjects  in 
respect  of  goods  supplied  or  services  rendered  to  it  or  to  the 
former  Government  of  Russia,  or  to  Russian  citizens,  for  which 
payment  has  not  been  made  owing  to  the  Russian  revolution. 

On  the  other  hand  the  British  Government  agrees  not 
to  "take  or  encourage  any  steps  with  a  view  to  attach"  the 
money  or  valuables  sent  out  from  Russia  in  exchange  for 
imports,  on  the  ground  of  any  claim  against  the  citizens 
or  government  of  Russia,  past  or  present.  Each  Govern- 
n  ent  pledges  itself  not  to  support  "hostilities  and  propa- 
ganda directed  against  the  institutions  or  interests  of  the 
other  party." 

There  is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  much 
trade  will  result  from  raising  the  blockade.  It  is  the  view 
of  the  American  Government  that  Russia  is  so  impoverished 
by  the  Bolsheviki  and  that  the  railroads  are  in  such  a 
ruinous  state  that  Russia  will  have  little  to  sell  for  a  long 
time.  But  the  British  Government  takes  the  opposite  view 
and  is  looking  for  a  large  trade.  Contracts  for  millions  of 
dollars  of  British  textiles  and  machinery  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  Russian  furs,  timber  and  petroleum  on  the  other 
have  already  been  made.  It  is  said  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, failing  to  get  railroad  material  from  the  United 
States,  has  placed  on  locomotives  in  Germany  to  be  paid 
for  by  $150,000,000  in  gold. 
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Washington  D.  Vanderlip,  representing  a  California  syn- 
dicate, claims  to  be  returning  to  America  with  a  concession 
of  exclusive  rights  to  the  coal,  oil  and  tisheries  of  400,000 
square  miles  in  northeastern  Siberia  including  Kamchatka 
and  with  authority  to  purchase  $500,000,000  worth  of 
American  goods  for  Soviet  Russia  to  be  shipped  from 
Seattle  on  American  vessels.  But  a  consignment  of 
$2,000,000  in  gold  bars  recently  shipped  to  New  York 
banks  was  refused  by  the  United  States  Assay  Office  on 
the  ground  that  "Government  regulations  are  still  in  force 
which  prevent  transactions  with  Soviet  Russia." 

Murder  and  Revenge  in  Dublin 

OF  late  there  has  been  a  lull  in  the  Sinn  Fein  assassina- 
tions. The  Government  report  for  the  week  ending 
November  15  read:  "A  gratifying  feature  is  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  police  casualties  which  f^l  from  thirty- 
four  killed  and  wounded  to  ten."  Premier  Lloyd  George 
said  in  his  address  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet:  "Unless 
I  am  mistaken,  by  the  steps  we  have  taken,  we  have  mur- 
der by  the  throat."  The  Government  was  known  to  be  en- 
gaged in  collecting  evidence  of  Sinn  Fein  crimes  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  great  round-up  of  the  leaders.  But  just  before 
the  net  was  drawn  the  officers  and  secret  service  men 
engaged  in  this  work  were  shot  in  their  beds  at  Dublin. 
The  plan  for  the  assassinations  had  been  carefully  laid 
and  was  thoroly  carried  out.  Some  two  hundred  men  were 
engaged  in  the  conspiracy.  They  gathered  early  in  the 
morning  of  November  21  in  bands  of  ten  or  twenty  before 
the  houses  and  hotels  where  their  victims  were  lodging 
and  shot  them  in  their  bedroms  or  nearby.  Captain  New- 
berry was  killed  at  his  wife's  feet.  In  this  one  night's  raid 
fourteen  officials  of  the  crown  were  killed  and  five  were 
wounded. 


THESE  TROtBLED  TIMES  IN  IRELAND 
The  old  peasant  at  the  right  is  typical  of  the  victims  of  Irish 
raids  and  reprisals.  Her  home  was  burned  to  the  ground;  a  cat 
and  a  kettle  aren't  much  salvage  for  starting  housekeeping  again 
at  eighty.  Below  is  the  "protest  procession"  of  American  Irish 
sympathizers  outside  the  White  House.  A  thousand  people  marched 
in  the  first  day  of  the  demonstration  which  for  seventy-two  days 
is  to  walk  silently  round  and  round  the  fountain  in  an  endless  line 


Four  of  the  assassins  were  captured,  one  having  been 
wounded.  But  most  of  them  slipped  away  severally  without 
ini)lestati()n.  The  authorities  suspecting  that  they  had  sought 
concealment  in  the  crowd  of  several  thousand  collected  in 
Croke  Park  to  see  the  hurley  match  between  Dublin  and 
Tipperary,  gave  orders  to  have  the  spectators  surrounded 
and  searched. 

Accordingly  a  large  force  of  police  and  soldiers  with 
armond  cars  and  machine  guns  entered  the  park  while 
the  game  was  in  progress  with  the  object  of  holding  the 
exits  and  examining  each  individual  as  he  passed  thru 
the  turnstile.  But  the  crowd  became  panic-stricken  at 
sight  of  the  soldiery  and  scattered  in  all  directions.  Some 
shots  were  fired,  first  by  the  Sinn  Feiners  according  to  the 
official  account,  and  then  the  soldiers  sent  a  volley  into  the 
mass. 

Ten  persons  were  killed  and  seventy  were  injui'ed,  either 
by  gunshot  or  by  being  trampled  under  in  the  stampede. 
One  woman  was  crushed  in  the  melee.  There  was  much 
shooting  in  the  streets  during  the  night  and  in  this  a  boy 
of  ten  and  a  man  of  seventy  were  killed.  Many  revolvers 
were  found  on  the  persons  searched  or  in  the  park  where 
they  had  been  dropt. 

The  Irish  have  been  especially  incensed  by  the  discovery 
of  the  body  of  Father  Griffin,  buried  in  a  bog  with  a  bullet 
in  his  head.  He  was  curate  of  Bushy  Park,  Galway,  and  had 
been  kidnaped  from  his  home  a  week  before  by  three  un- 
known men.  It  was  supposed  that  he  had  been  captured 
to  be  held  as  a  hostage  in  reprisal  for  the  kidnaping  of 
P.  W.  Joyce,  a  Nationalist  teacher,  near  Galway,  shortly 
before.  This  is  the  first  priest  to  fall  a  victim  in  the  Irish 
disorders.  His  body  was  placed  uncoffined  before  the  high 
altar  of  his  parish  church.  The  priests  officiating  at  the 
funeral  begged  the  congregation  to  pray  for  the  repose  of 
the  soul  of  the  martyr  but  not  to  forget  to  pray  also  for 
his  murderers. 
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Making  Their  Own  Cigars 

By    William    Leavitt    Stoddard 


One  of  the  most  interesting  experi- 
ments which  has  been  made  in  coop- 
erative production  is  a  cigar  factory 
now  in  successful  operation  in  Boston. 
It  grew  out  of  a  strike,  resulting  in  the 
removal  of  some  manufacturers  to  set 
up  anew  in  New  Jersey,  leaving  their 
employees  stranded.  They  decided  to 
run  a  cigar  factory  for  themselves.  As 
one  of  the  directors  put  it:  "We  start- 
ed this  factory  not  because  we  were 
cooperators:  we  weren't;  we  didn't 
know  a  thing  about  cooperation  or 
competition  or  business  management 
of  any  kind.  We  started  in  because  the 
strike  left  us  flat  without  jobs,  and 
since  we  needed  work  we  thought  the 
best  way  was  to  supply  it  for  our- 
selves." 

The  Boston  Cooperative  Cigar  Fac- 
tory is  a  regularly  incorporated  busi- 
ness with  an  authorized  capitalization 
of  $100,000,  divided  into  shares* whose 
par  value  is  $50  each.  At  present  they 
are  sold  only  to  members  of  the  Cigar- 
makers'  Union,  but  a  second  issue  will 
be  offered  more  generally.  The  laws  of 
Massachusetts  have  long  promoted  the 
incorporation  of  cooperative  organiza- 
tions of  all  kinds,  including  banks  and 
the  well  known,  useful  and  thrifty 
credit  unions.  If  there  is  anything 
revolutionary  and  radical  in  the  idea 
of  a  labor  union  running  its  own  busi- 
ness, the  commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts   does    not    admit    it.    Rather,    the 


commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  sanc- 
tions it,  even  to  encouraging  the  crea- 
tion of  a  special  fund  for  educating 
other  people  in  cooperation. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  distin- 
guishing about  the  cigars  made  by  the 
cooperative.  I  have  on  my  desk  as  I 
write  a  "ten  pack"  cardboard  box  of 
"hand  made,  union  made"  cigars 
turned  out  by  these  enterprizing  cigar- 
makers.  They  are  very  good  cigars, 
good  both  in  workmanship  and  quality, 
selling  at  retail  for  a  trifle  over  ten 
cents  each  when  bought  by  the  box. 
The  trademark  of  the  cooperative  is 
printed  on  the  cover — a  sun  rising  out 
of  the  ocean  with  the  legend,  "The 
Dawn  of  Cooperation." 

According  to  the  statement  of  the 
directors  of  the  Boston  Union  Cigar- 
makers'  Cooperative,  this  enterprize  is 
now  on  its  feet.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
third  largest  cigar  factory  in  the  city, 
turning  out  on  the  average  150,000 
cigars  a  week,  or  approximately  6,000,- 
000  a  year.  When  the  business  was 
started,  there  were  fifty  employees.  To- 
day there  are  a  hundred  and  thirty,  of 
whom  one  hundred  are  skilled  hand- 
cigarmakers,  the  rest  being  ofl[ice  force 
and  girls  who  "strip"  or  prepare  the 
tobacco  for  the  skilled  workers.  Among 
the  plans  for  the  immediate  future  is 
the  building  of  a  box  shop  to  supply 
the  factory  with  boxes  for  packing  and 
shipping. 

In  practically  no  respect  does  the 
business  of  the  cooperative  differ  from 
the  business  of  any  regular  factory. 
The  general  management  and  control 
is  vested  in  a  board  of  fifteen  directors 
elected  for  one  year  by  the  sharehold- 


(c)  Underwood  &  Underwood  ' 

They  all  came  in  to  spend  the  night — and  the  Immigration  officials  weren't  prepared 
for  them  or  37,000  others  who  came  with  them.  Each  liner  arriving  at  New  York 
swells   the   immigration  lists,  which   have   reached    the   high   figures    of   days   before 
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@  Keystone  View 

BERTHA  KRUPP'S  GRAPES 
These  shrapnel  bullets  are  being  lifted  by 
a  great  magnet  in  a  Berlin  munitions 
works  and  transported  into  a  melting  fur- 
nace. The  mass  will  then  be  molded  into 
necessary  peace  time  implements.  Why 
can't  some  old  John  Silver  forsake  his 
pirate  trade,  buy  a  magnet  like  the  one 
above  and  drag  the  South  Sea  for  buried 
treasure? 

ers.  The  officers,  who  are  at  the  same 
time  directors,  include  a  president,  a 
treasurer  and  a  clerk,  but  hereafter 
the  president  will  be  a  paid  official,  not 
a  member  of  the  board.  Five  members 
of  the  board  form  an  educational  com- 
mittee to  promote  the  principles  of 
cooperation. 

The  immediate  operations  in  the  fac- 
tory are  under  the  control  of  the  fore- 
man and  superintendent,  who  are  elect- 
ed by  the  shareholders.  The  directors 
employ  all  the  other  officers  and  agents 
of  the  business.  In  short,  the  directors 
are  active  managers,  resident  on  the 
job,  who  really  direct.  They  receive 
each  week  the  reports  of  the  depart- 
ment heads,  their  appointees.  If  the 
services  of  the  department  heads  are 
unsatisfactory,  the  directors  may  sus- 
pend them.  However — and  here  is  a 
bit  of  trade  union  democracy — a  sus- 
pended man  may  appeal  over  the 
heads  of  the  directors  to  the  share- 
holders, that  is,  to  the  owners  of  the 
business,  who  must  give  him  a  hear- 
ing and  who  have  the  power  to  de- 
termine whether  the  discharge  shall  be 
final.  A  similar  provision  is  made  for 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  employees.  The 
foreman  or  superintendent  may  sus- 
pend an  employee  at  tvill.  If  the  em- 
ployee  so   desires,   he   may   appeal  im- 
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mediately  to  a  commit- 
tee of  tive,  two  named 
by  himself,  two  named 
by  the  directors,  and 
the  last  chosen  by  these 
four.  The  majority  of 
this  committee  has 
final  decision  as  to  the 
dischargre. 

The  cigarmakors'  co- 
operative is  strictly  a 
business  concern.  100 
per  cent  trade  union. 
This  is  literally  true, 
for  there  is  a  rule  that 
each  employee  must  be- 
long to  a  union  pro- 
vided a  union  exists  for 
his  or  her  particular 
trade  or  craft.  The 
cooperative  is  a  closed 
pro-union  shop.  The 
wages  are  set  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regu- 
lar scale  decreed  by  the 
union.  Some  day  indus- 


far  all  has  been   peace 
and  quiet. 

I  asked  Mr.  Moreli, 
the  chairman  of  the 
board    of    directors,    to 


@Afv»fone  Vitir 

GOING  up: 
trial  unrest  may  enter  Mr.  J.  B.  Evans,  the  elevator 
even  this  shop;  but  so  fondurtor  in  the  Washing- 
ton Monument,  has  gone 
three  times  around  the 
world — if  you  estimate  it  in 
miles.  He  has  been  the  "ele- 
vator boy"  at  the  Monument 
for  forty-two  years — and  yet 
tell  me  in  a  word  why  the'y  speak  of  labor  unrest! 
he  considered  that  the 
cooperative  had  succeeded.  He  said: 

"In  the  first  place,  we  own  our  own 
business  and  therefore  our  own  jobs. 
In  the  second  place,  we  have  been  in 
operation  for  a  year  and  the  business 
is  growing  and  we  have  mastered  the 
things  that  bothered  us,  particularly 
cost  accounting.  In  the  third  place,  all 
of  us  have  learned  that  the  working- 
man  is  very  ignorant  about  business 
and  that  he  must  gain  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge  if  he  is  to  play  the  proper 
part  in  the  next  years.  Lastly — we  are 
happy.  The  girls  are  aUvays  singing 
while  they  vrork.-" 

There  is  no  soviet  in  this  establish- 
ment— in  the  sense  of  a  grotesque  pleb- 
iscite of  the  workers  determining  intri- 
cate questions  of  marketing  or  credit. 


Small    Talk 

The    Now    York    subway   is 
7.">    miles    long    anil    has    220 
mill's    of    track. 
*** 

TliPic  are  more  than  7,000,- 
(MK)  automobile  owners  in  the 
Inited    States. 

*** 

About   half   of    Uie    world's 
coal    reserves    arc    located    in 
tlio  United  States. 
*** 

The  total  damage  done  by 
rodents  every  year  to  crops 
and  grain  in  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  $300,- 
000,000. 

*** 

Only  70,000  dwelling  houses 
were  built  in  the  United 
States  during  lillO.  altho  a 
Miillion  new  couples  set  up 
housekeeping  that  year. 
*** 

The  New  York  subways 
have  carried  4..'UM).S(M),(M)0 
passengers  during  the  last  six- 
teen years,  or  throe  times  the 
population  of  the  earth. 
*** 

Two  Belgians  wrote  to  the 
Now  York  Police  Department 
to  inquire  whether  American 
policemen  used  clubs  made  of 
rubber  or  of  ivory. 
*** 

The  per  cai)ita  currency  in 

the    United    States    is    estimated    by    the 

Treasury  Department  at  $.51.06.  Have  you 

a  little  fifty  dollars  in  your  home? 
*** 

Of  the   alumnse  of   Barnard   College  58 
per  cent  are  holding  paid  positions,  30  per 
cent  are  married  and  only  12  per  cent  are 
"living  off  the  old  folks." 
*** 

The  principal  rope  materials   are  :   com- 
mon    hemp,     Manila     hemp,     sisal     hemp, 
Phormium   hemp,    Sunn   hemp,   Jubbulpore 
hemp,  jute,  coir,  flax.  Agave  fiber,  cotton. 
*** 

The  China  Year  Book  estimates  that 
for  the  adequate  instruction  of  all  the 
Chinese  children  it  would  be  necessary  to 
increase  the  present  supply  of  50,000  teach- 
ers to  1,500,000. 

*** 

The   Census   Bureau   estimates  that  the 


city  population  of  the  United  States  is 
increasing  seven  times  as  fast  as  that  of 
the    rural    districts. 

*** 

During  1!)1!)  fewer  persons  were  killed 
on  AiiK-rican  railroads  than  in  any  year 
since  ISOS  and  fewer  injured  than  in  any 
year  since  1010,  in  spite  of  enormously  in- 
creased volume  of  traffic. 
*** 

Of  210  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States  only  fourteen  had  fewer  stu- 
dents in  1020  than  in  1014.  The  total  in- 
crease in  attendance  during  those  six  years 
was  from  187,000  to  204,000. 
*** 

The  lowest  point  of  dry  land  in  the  world 
is  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  Pales- 
tine, 1200  feet  below  sea  level.  The  low- 
est point  in  the  United  States  is  Death 
Valley,  California,  276  feet  below  sea  level. 


A  Novel  Entrance 

Something  unique  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  completion  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  Southwest  Museum  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  building  is  situated  upon 
a  high  hill  and  up  to  the  present  year 
it  has  been  necessary  for  pedestrians 
to  make  a  long  and  laborious  climb  up 
the  hill  to  reach  the  main  entrance. 

Now,  however,  the  climb  has  been 
obviated  by  an  artistic  as  well  as  prac- 
tical improvement.  A  tunnel,  two  hun- 
dred twenty-four  feet  long,  was  bored 


After  more  than  four  years'  work  Lorado  Taft,  the  Chicago  sculptor,  has  just  completed  the  great  "Fountain  of  Time,"  which 
is  the  first  step  in  an  ambitious  scheme  to  transform  the  famous  Midway  of  the  World's  Fair  of  1893  into  an  artistic  formal 
boulevard.  The  "Fountain  of  Time,"  composed  of  eighty-nine  figures,  typifies  the  human  procession  passing  in  review  before  the 
great  immovable  figure  of  Father  Time.  A  warrior  on  horseback  forms  the  center  of  the  group,  which  fades  off  at  the  ends 
into  creeping  infancy  and  withered  figures  of  old  age.  There  is  a  suggestion  of  joyous  onward  movement  in  this  procession  and- 
of  the  splendor  and  pageantry  of  life.  The  fountain  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  Midway,  a  grassy  strip  a  mile  in  length  and 
1000  feet  wide,  and  Mr.  Taft  is  now  at  work  on  a  companion  piece,  "The  Fountain  of  Creation,"  which  is  to  adorn  the  east  end. 
Between  the  two.  in  a  depression  in  the  middle  of  the  boulevard,  will  be  a  canal  connecting  the  lagoons  of  Jackson  and  Wash- 
ington parks.  Across  this  canal  will  be  built  three  bridges,  dedicated  to  the  "Sciences,"  "Arts,"  and  "Religions,"  while  on  either 
lide.  on  the  higher  ground,  will  be  statues  of  the  world's  greatest    idealists 
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©Kadel  &  Herbert 

Perhaps  your  grandfather  rode  in  this  very  train — the  first  steam  train  in  America, 

which  is  hereafter  to  he  on  permanent  exhibition.  The  old-time  engine  and  supply 

car — it  carried  a  barrel  of  water  and  an  armful  of  wood  to  "stoke  up"  with — and 

the  three  coaches  are  about  the  size  of  a  present  day  engine 


into  the  hill  and  ended  in  a  large  oc- 
tagonal waiting  room,  on  one  side  of 
which  is  a  twelve  passenger  electric 
elevator  of  the  automatic  type.  The 
elevator  makes  a  climb  of  one  hundred 
and  eight  feet,  delivering  the  passen- 
gers directly  into  the  main  hall  of  the 
museum. 

The  architecture  of  the  tunnel  is  also 
both  unusual  and  attractive.  The  outer 
end  of  the  bore  is  faced  with  a  massive 
portal  patterned  and  decorated  in  rep- 
lica of  the  ancient  Mayan  art  of  Mex- 
ico, this  instance  being  that  of  the 
facade  of  the  Casa  de  Monjas,  at 
Chichen  Itza,  Yucatan;  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  wonderful  development  of 
the  ancient  peoples  of  Mexico.  The  in- 
terior of  the  tunnel  will  give  a  visual 
description  of  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  aborigines  of  North  America, 
especially  those  of  the  Southwest. 
Fourteen  niches  will  contain  replicas 
of  their  institutions  and  customs,  while 
a  series  of  carved  pilasters  will  illus- 
trate with  symbolic  panels  their  draw- 
ings and  inscriptions. 

The  Stamp  of  Approval 
on  Peace 

At  Madrid  the  Union  Postale  Uni- 
verselle  Congress  is  considering  the 
plan  of  a  St.  Paul  man,  Mr.  J.  W, 
Hamilton,  for  a  permanent  peace 
stamp,  of  distinctive  design,  which  will 
carry  with  all  correspondence  and  at 
the  option  of  the  purchaser,  a  definite 
message  of  peace. 

The  stamps  will  be  printed  by  each 
nation  in  one,  two  and  five  cent  de- 
nominations, and  will  be  good  only 
when  mailed  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  issuing  country,  so  that  there  can 
be  no  illicit  speculation  owing  to  any 
oscillation  in  the  exchange.  The  fig- 
ure of  Justice  is  suggested  for  the  one 
cent;  the  head  of  Hugo  Grotius,  the 
father  of  international  law,  for  the 
two  cent;  while  for  the  five  cent,  there 
is  a  very  strong  demand  amongst  the 
South  American  delegates  for  a  pic- 
ture of  the  statue  of  the  Christ  in  the 
Andes. 

For  a  motto — "Pax  Per  Legem." 
This  plan  will  permit  the  people  of 
every  nation  to  vote  for  peace  with  the 
purchase  of  every  stamp;  and  it  is  the 
only  feasible  method  by  which  they 
can  constantly  voice  their  horror  of  war 
and  their  determination  that,  so  far  as 
their  influence  counts,  it  shall  not  be. 
The  increasing  percentage  of  peace 
postage  purchased  as  compared  to  the 


regular  issues,  both  of  which  will  be 
on  sale  concurrently,  will  influence  all 
governments  and  all  peoples,  for  the 
stamp  will  continually  advertise  peace, 
international  arbitration,  and  the  gen- 


eral support  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Senora  de  Costa  of  Buenos  Aires, 
the  founder  of  the  Association  Sud 
American  de  Paz  Universal,  has  ar- 
ranged for  the  first  stamp  of  this  issue, 
portraying  "The  Christ  in  the  Andes," 
President  Irigoyen  having  authorized. 
Mr.  Hamilton  does  not  claim  that 
World  Peace  Postage  will  prevent  war. 
The  Hague  Tribunal,  arbitration  treat- 
ies and  solemn  covenants,  have  not 
done  so,  but  if  the  shadow  of  the 
statue  of  Christ  across  the  boundaries 
of  two  great  nations  should  prevent 
but  one  war  between  Argentina  and 
Chile,  it  would  have  justified  the  high- 
est hopes  of  its  authors,  and  if  the 
influence  of  World  Peace  Postage  will 
in  the  future  prevent  but  one  war,  it 
will  surely  have  justified  itself. 


-Take  an  Inventory- 


Ten  Tests  of  a  Town — 

Questions  that  people  ask  about  YOUR  town 
before  they  decide  to  make  it  THEIR  town. 

1.  ATTRACTIVENESS 

Shall  I  like  the  town — its  "atmosphere"?  Does  it  have  the  beauty  of  shaded 
streets  and  other  beautiful  features?  Is  it  a  quiet,  roomy,  airy,  well  lighted  town? 
Does  it  have  attractive  public  buildings  and  homes?  Is  it  well  paved?  Is  it  clean 
in  every  sense? 

2.  HEALTHFULNESS 

Will  my  family  and  I  have  a  reasonable  chance  to  keep  well  in  that  town?  How 
about  its  water  supply?  Its  sanitary  system?  Its  methods  of  milk  inspection? 
Its  health  department?   Its  hospitals?  Is  it  without  any  congested  district? 

3.  EDUCATION 

Can  I  educate  my  family  and  myself  in  that  town?  How  about  its  public  schools 
— present  and  future?  Its  institutions  of  higher  education  or  of  business  train- 
ing? Its  libraries?  Its  lecture  and  concert  courses?  Its  newspapers?  Its  postal 
facilities? 

4.  PEOPLE 

Shall  I  like  the  people  of  the  town?  Are  they  "home  folks"  without  false  exclu- 
siveness?  Are  they  neighborly  and  friendly?  Is  the  town  free  from  factionalism? 
Does  it  have  strong  religious,  fraternal,  and  social  organizations? 

5.  RECREATION 

Can  I  have  a  good  time  in  that  town — I  and  my  family?  How  about  the  theaters, 
museums,  gymnasiums,  parks,  etc.?  Are  there  active  agencies  for  providing  good 
entertainments,  athletic  contests,  etc.?  Are  inviting  opportunities  for  pleasure 
drives  afforded  by  well  paved  streets? 

6.  LIVING 

Can  we  live  reasonably  and  well  in  that  town?  Are  the  best  of  modern  con- 
veniences available  for  its  residents — electricity,  gas,  telephones,  etc.?  Are  the 
housing  and  shopping  conditions  favorable?  Rents,  taxes,  and  prices  fair? 
Hotels  good?  Home  and  truck  gardens  and  dairy  products  plentiful? 

7.  ACCESSIBILITY 

Can  we  go  and  come  easily?  Does  the  town  have  adequate  railroad  connections 
and  train  service?  Street  car  lines?  Interurban  lines?  Well  marked  automobile 
routes  and  hard-surfaced  roads? 

8.  BUSINESS 

Can  I  make  good  use  of  capital  in  that  town?  Are  there  good  banking  facilities? 
Manufacturing  interests?  Up-to-date  stores?  Good  shipping  facilities?  Favorable 
labor  conditions?  A  prosperous  farming  territory?  Fair  real  estate  values? 
Reasonably  cheap  power?  Active  cooperation  among  business  interests? 

9.  EMPLOYMENT 

Can  I  get  a  job  in  that  town  at  fair  pay  and  with  good  prospects  for  the  future? 
Can  I  count  on  cooperation  from  organizations  making  it  their  business  to  help 
introduce  and  establish  new  commercial  interests  and  to  welcome  new  citizens? 

10.  PROGRESSIVENESS 

Shall  I  find  that  I  am  in  a  live  town  having  a  progressive  city  government, 
active  civic  organizations,  modern  fire  protection,  and  a  pull-together  spirit 
in  everything — a  town  with  a  future? 

You  can  not  control  the  climate,  natural  scenery  nor  historic  associa- 
tions of  your  town;  but  if,  in  other  respects,  it  does  not  measure  up  to 
the  standard  that  will  be  applied  to  it  by  intelligent  town-buyers,  get 
busy  and  HELP  MAKE  IT  MEASURE  UP.  The  first  big  job  of  a  good 
town-salesman  is  to  see  to  it  that  his  "commodity"  is  right. 

Help  Make  It  Better 

From  "Selling   Your  Town,"  by  L.   N.   Flint,  Department  of  Journalism, 
University  of   Kansas,   Lawrence. 
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Hofpital 

Operating  Room 

Installation 


Central  Sources  of  Supply 


The  prospective  builder,  whether  interested  in  a  home, 
office  building,  apartment,  hotel,  factory,  hospital  or  other 
public  institution,  can  have  his  plumbing  and  heating 
requirements  filled  with  uniform  convenience  and  reli- 
ability at  any  of  the  sixty -one  Crane  branches  located 
in  principal  cities. 

Crane  Service  is  broad  not  only  in  scope  of  products  sup- 
plied, but  also  in  the  assistance  it  gives  to  buyers  and  the 
trade  through  easily  accessible  branches  and  showrooms. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  about  20,000  articles,  includ- 
ing valves,  pipe  fittings  and  steam  specialties,  made  of 
brass,  iron,  ferrosteel,  cast  steel  and  forged  steel,  in 
all  sizes,  for  all  pressures  and  all  purposes,  and  are 
distributors  of  pipe,  heating  and  plumbing  materials. 


Crane  Service  is  also 
at  the  call  of  Industry. 
Ic  covers  special  as 
well  as  all  standard 
pipeline  require' 
ments.theacconi- 
panytng  photo  of  a 
motor-operated  gale 
valve  being  indicative 
of  Crane  ability  to 
meet  unusual  specifi* 
cation*. 


BOSTON 

SPRINGFIELD 

BRIDGEPORT 

HARTFORD 

ROCHESTER 

NEW  YORK 

HARLEM  (N.Y.C.) 

ALBANY 

BROOKLYN 

PHILADELPHIA 

READING 

NEWARK 

CAMDEN 

BALTIMORE 

WASHINGTON 


SYRACUSE 

BUFFALO 

SAVANNAH 

ATLANTA 

KNOXVILLE 

BIRMINGHAM 

MEMPHIS 

LITTLE  ROCK 

MUSKOGEE 

TULSA 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

WICHITA 

ST.  LOUIS 

KANSAS  CITY 

TERRE  HAUTE 


THEkE  IS  A  NEARBY  CRANE  BRANCH  TO  GIVE  YOU  CRANE  SERVICE 

CRANE   CO. 

836  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO 
VALVES- PIPE  FITTINGS -SANITARY  FIXTURES 

CRANE  EXHIBIT  ROOMS 

a  WEST  44=  ST..  AND  22  WtST  451!  ST..  MEW  YORK  CITY 

TO  VmiCM  THE    PUBLIC    IS  CORDIALLY   INVITED 

BRANCHCSi  SIXTY-ONE  LEAOINS  CITIES  •  WORKS  :  CHICAGO.  BRIDGEPORT 


CINCINNATI 

FARGO 

INDIANAPOLIS 

WATERTOWN 

DETROIT 

ABERDEEN 

CHICAGO 

GREAT  FALLS 

ROCKFORD 

BILLINGS 

OSHKOSH 

SPOKANE 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

SEATTLE 

DAVENPORT 

TACOMA 

DES  MOINES 

PORTLAND 

OMAHA 

POCATELLO 

SIOUX  CITY 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

ST.  PAUL 

OGDEN 

MINNEAPOLIS 

SACRAMENTO 

WINONA 

OAKLAND 

DULUTH 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

LOS  ANGELES 
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B  R  O  W  N  'S  BRON- 
CHIAL TROCHES  pre- 
vent or  quickly  relieve 
colds,  sore  throat,  cough- 
ing, hoarseness,  loss  of 
voice,  catarrhal  and  as- 
thmatic conditions.  At  the 
slightest  provocation  of 
throat  trouble  or  at  a  later 
stage,  these  lozenges  are 
always  effective. 

Public  speakers  and  sing- 
ers, for  over  SEVENTY 
YEARS,  have  found 
them  highly  effective  in 
promptly  relieving  hoarse- 
ness and  irritation  of  the 
throat  caused  by  vocal  ex- 
ertion. Unsurpassed  for 
clearing  the  throat. 

BROWNS 

BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES 


Not  a  confection,  but  a 
genuine  cough  remedy. 
Contain  no  opiates  or 
harmful  ingredients — safe 
for  children.  Will  not 
stain  hands  or  gloves,  w 
Handy  for  carrying  in  ^ 
pocket  or  purse — to  be 
used  as  occasion  requires.    0 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON  ^ 

Boston,  Mass. 


General   Sales   Agents: 
HAROLD    F.    RITCHIE    &    CO. 

New    York — Toronto 


Inc. 


Four  Sizes: 

15c— 35c— 75c— $1.25 

At  all  drugeists 


0 


To  Their  Mutual  Advantage 

(Continned  from  page  325) 
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the  literature  which  would  interpret 
life — significant  in  the  workroom  of  a 
human  relations  man.  More  often  than 
not  the  labor  manager  is  to  be  ad- 
dressed as  "Doctor."  The  labor  man- 
ager is  there  to  listen  to  griev- 
ances, to  judge  them  with  reference  to 
the  agreement  and  with  reference  to 
the  causes  behind  them.  His  training 
disposes  him  to  look  for  more  than  one 
possible  cause  for  every  phenomenon. 
His  contribution  to  an  understanding 
of  the  labor  problem  ought  to  be  valu- 
able. 

The  worker  has  access  daily  to  the 
labor  manager,  to  whom  he  may  bring 
any  complaint.  The  union  member  has 
also  the  recourse  of  carrying  his  griev- 
ance to  his  shop  chairman,  who  may 
settle  the  trouble  himself,  or  may  re- 
port it  to  the  union  organizer.  The  or- 
ganizer, in  turn,  may  order  the  matter 
dropped,  or  he  may  take  it  up  with 
the  labor  manager.  Of  course  many  of 
the  "grievances"  which  come  thru  to 
the  labor  manager  are  requests  for  in- 
creased wages.  As  the  scale  of  wages 
is  fixed  by  the  agreement  for  each 
class  of  workers,  the  trick  is  to  prove 
that  one  belongs  in  a  higher  class  than 
that  to  which  the  foreman  has  assigned 
one. 

Another  common  grievance  is  of  the 
man  who  has  taken  an  unannounced 
vacation  and  who  wishes  to  be  rein- 
stated with  all  former  privileges.  In 
such  cases  the  advice  of  the  union  of- 
ficial is  decisive.  He  may  discipline  the 
man  in  the  interest  of  the  agreement 
by  compelling  him  to  seek  employment 
elsewhere. 

Some  workers  have  been  impatient 
and  unwilling  to  wait  for  the  machin- 
ery to  take  care  of  their  grievances. 
Sometimes  a  group  walks  out,  but  in 
such  cases  the  union  official  has  always 
ordered  them  back  so  that  the  griev- 
ance might  have  due  process  of  law. 
Manufacturers  and  unions  are  cooper- 
ating in  the  attempt  to  prove  the 
agreement  a  success — both  sides  pre- 
fer natural  adjustment  to  constant 
friction.  And  both  sides  claim  that  the 
agreement  has  resulted  in  increased 
production. 

Not  only  in  the  case  of  a  grievance, 
but  also  for  the  building  up  of  a  gen- 
eral market  policy  labor  managers  and 
union  officials  meet  in  conference.  For 
the  attempt  is  being  made  to  estab- 
lish government  where  anarchy  has 
reigned.  It  is  a  new  thing  for  repre- 
sentatives of  the  diff'erent  employers 
of  the  city  to  meet  weekly  for  discus- 
sions leading  to  a  common  plan  of 
labor  management — and  for  each  of 
the  six  labor  managers  to  ask  for  the 
advice  of  his  companions  on  the  Board 
of  Labor  Managers.  It  is  perhaps  more 
unexpected  to  find  union  officials 
meeting  with  this  board  to  cooperate 
in  the  development  of  such  a  plan.  So 
all  along  the  line,  from  a  shop  diffi- 
culty to  a  market  policy,  the  two  sides 
come  together  to  effect  a  settlement. 

There    are,    to   be    sure,    matters    on 


which  the  labor  manager  and  the  union 
official  cannot  agree;  then  both  go  to- 
gether to  the  impartial  chairman  for 
a  decision.  The  impartial  chairman. 
Dr.  Leiserson,  is  employed  jointly  by 
the  Clothiers'  Exchange  and  the  union. 
An  equal  division  is  made  also  of  the 
rent  and  other  expenses  of  the  office. 
The  office  is  well  supplied  with  chairs 
for  the  witnesses  which  either  side  may 
call  in.  Here  before  Dr.  Leiserson's 
desk  the  opposing  parties  argue  at  the 
bar.  The  procedure  is  for  the  labor 
manager  and  the  union  official  each  in 
turn  to  examine  the  witnesses.  Smok- 
ing is  permitted.  The  object  is  infor- 
mality. 

Neither  of  the  advocates  are  law- 
yers, at  times  they  anticipate  the  de- 
cision. For  under  the  agreement  they 
have  been  arriving  at  compromizes,  and 
it  is  becoming  instinctive  to  each  to 
see  both  views,  to  strive  at  a  just  settle- 
ment rather  than  at  a  victory  in  a 
trial  of  strength.  And  if  the  two  sides 
come  closer  together  before  the  judge 
is  ready  with  his  decision,  surely  he  is 
just  as  well  satisfied  that  it  should  be 
so.  Indeed,  the  chairman  is  intended 
to  be  less  of  an  arbitrator  between  op- 
posing parties  than  an  interpreter  of 
the  law  inaugurated  by  agreement  be- 
tween these  two  pai'ties,  and  responsi- 
ble for  application  of  this  law  to 
specific  cases.  Whenever  questions 
come  up  before  the  chairman  which  do 
not  seem  to  be  covered  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  agreement,  the  chair- 
man calls  for  a  discussion  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  sides  as  to  what 
they  believe  the  law  should  be;  his  aim 
is  to  avoid  judge-made  laws. 

This  "impartial  machinery"  is  for 
the  union  and  the  members  of  the 
Exchange.  As  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  qne  clothing  house  outside  the  Ex- 
change, so  also  it  does  not  offer  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  unorganized  worker  in 
the  employ  of  a  manufacturer  who  has 
signed  the  agreement.  There  may  be 
such  employees;  for  while  the  agree- 
ment recognizes  the  union,  it  does  not 
abolish  the  open  shop;  union  and  non- 
union workers  are  employed  indiffer- 
ently. But  only  the  union  member 
votes  for  the  shop  chairman,  since  this 
officer  is  elected  at  a  regular  meeting 
in  the  union  hall.  There  is  no  "shop 
union"  in  the  sense  of  an  ipso  facto 
membership  for  each  man  employed; 
the  agreement  is  not  between  the  em- 
ployer and  his  employees,  but  between 
him  and  the  union  which  represents 
the  majority  of  these  employees.  The 
unorganized  worker  has  no  representa- 
tive; ho  may  take  his  complaint  per- 
sonally to  the  labor  manager,  but  if 
this  official  decides  against  him,  his  only 
chance  for  a  revision  is  in  joining  the 
union. 

Thus  each  factory  has  its  own  shop 
organization,  made  up  of  workers  and 
the  union  official  who  represents  them; 
and  at  the  same  time  each  factory  is 
linked  with  the  larger  organizations 
on  the  outside,  the  Clothiers'  Exchange, 
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P  ELM  AX  ISM  is  the  bi^ri^est 
thing  that  has  come  to  the 
United  States  in  many  a  year. 
With  a  record  of  500,000  successes  in 
Enghind,  this  famous  course  in  mind 
training  has  been  Americanized  at 
last,  and  is  now  operated  by  Ameri- 
cans in  America. 

Pelmanism  is  neither  an  experi- 
ment nor  a  theory.  For  twenty  years 
it  has  been  teaching  people  how  to 
think;  how  to  use  fully  the  powers 
of  which  they  are  conscious;  how  to 
discover  and  to  train  the  powers  of 
which  they  have  been  unconscious. 
Pelmanism  is  merely  the  science  of 
thinking;  the  science  of  putting  right 
thought  into  successful  action ;  the 
science  of  that  mental  team  play  that 
is  the  one  true  source  of  efficiency, 
the  one  master  key  that  opens  all 
doors  to  advancement. 

I  heard  first  of  Pelmanism  during 
a  recent  visit  in  London.  "Are  you 
a  Pelmanist?"  was  a  common  ques- 
tion. 

It  was  T.  P.  O'Connor  who  satis- 
fied my  curiosity  and  gave  me  facts. 
By  lois  there  were  400.000  Pelman- 
ists,  figuring  in  every  walk  and  con- 
dition of  life.  Lords  and  ladies  of 
high  degree,  clerks  and  cooks,  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  laborers,  clergy- 
men and  actors,  farmers,  lawyers, 
doctors,  coal  miners,  soldiers  and 
sailors,  even  generals  and  admirals 
were  all  Pelmanizing  and  heads  of 
great  business  houses  were  actually 
enrolling  their  entire  staffs  in  the  in- 
terest of  larger  efficiency. 

Not  a  Mere  Memory  System 

THE  famous  General  Sir  F.  Mau- 
rice, describing  it  as  a  "system  of 
mind  drill  based  on'scientific  prin- 
ciples," urged  its  adoption  by  the  army. 
General  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell  and 
Admiral  Lord  Beresford  indorsed  it.  In 
France,  Flanders  and  Italy  over  100,- 
000  soldiers  of  the  empire  were  taking 
Pelmanism  in  order  to  fit  themselves 
for  return  to  civil  life,  and  many  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force  were  following  this  example. 

Well-known  writers  like  Jerome  K. 
Jerome,  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch,  Max 
Pemberton,  the  Baroness  Orczy  and  E. 
F.  Benson  were  writing  columns  in  in- 
terpretation of  Pelmanism.  Great  edi- 
tors like  Sir  William  Robertson  NicoU 
and  educators  such  as  Sir  James  Yoxall 
were  going  so  far  as  to  suggest  its  in- 
clusion in  the  British  educational  sys- 
tem. 

Pelmanism  can,  and  does,  develop 
and  strengthen  such  qualities  as  will- 
power, concentration,  ambition,  self- 
reliance,  judgment  and  memory. 


GEORGE  CREEL 

Pelmanism  can,  and  docs,  substitute 
"I  will"  for  "I  wish"  by  curing  mind 
wandering    and    wool-gathering. 

Pelmanism  today  is  the  one  known 
course  in  applied  psychology,  the  one 
course  that  builds  mind  as  a  physical 
instructor  builds  Tuuscle.  There  is  noth- 
ing really  new  in  it.  All  of  its  truths 
are  as  old  as  the  hills.  But  it  reduces 
these  truths  to  practical  use.  It  puts 
them  into  harness  for  the  doing  of  the 
day's  work. 

It  teaches  how  to  develop  personality, 
how  to  build  character,  how  to  strength- 
en individuality.  Instead  of  training 
memory  alone,  or  will-power  alone,  or 
reasoning-power  alone,  it  recognizes 
the  absolute  interdependency  of  these 
powers  and  trains  them  together. 

It  is  not,  however,  an  educational 
machine  for  grinding  out  standardized 
brains,  for  it  realizes  that  there  are 
wide  differences  in  the  minds  and  prob- 
lems of  men.  It  develops  individiuil 
mentality  to  its  highest  power. 

There  is  nothing  arduous  about  the 
course,  and  it  offers  no  great  difficul- 
ties, but  it  does  require  application. 
Pelmanism  has  got  to  be  worked  at. 

The  Science  of  *'Get  There" 

IT  is  the  science  of  Get  There — get- 
ting there  quickly,  surely,  finely! 
Not  for  men  alone,  but  for  women 
as  well.  Women  in  commercial  pur- 
suits have  the  same  problems  to  over- 
come as  men.  Women  in  the  home  are 
operating  a  business,  a  highly  special- 
ized complex  business,  requiring  every 
ounce  of  judgment,  energy,  self-reliance 
and  quick  decision  that  it  is  possible 
to  develop. 

I  say  deliberately,  and  with  the  deep- 
est conviction,  that  Pelmanism  will  do 
what  it  promises  to  do.  Followed  hon- 
estly, it  will  give  greater  power  of  self- 
realization  and  self-expression  in  word, 
thought  and  action.  It  tvill  stop  wool- 
gathering and  mind-wandering.  It  will 
develop  mind,  character,  personality, 
giving  ambition,  energy,  concentration 
and  self-reliance. 


There  are  too  many  men  who  are 
"old  at  forty;"  too  many  people  who 
complain  about  their  "luck"  when  they 
fail;  too  many  peoj)le  without  ambi- 
tion or  who  have  "lost  their  nerve;"  too 
many  "job  cowards"  living  under  the 
daily  fear  of  being  "fired." 

Increased  Incomes 

TALK  of  quick  and  large  salary 
raises  suggests  quackery,  but  I 
saw  bundles  of  letters  telling  how 
Pelmanism  had  increased  earning  ca- 
pacities from  20  to  200  per  cent.  With 
my  own  ears  I  heard  the  testimony  of 
employers  to  this  eflfect.  Why  not?  In- 
creased efficiency  is  tvorth  more  money. 
Aroused  ambition,  heightened  energies 
refuse  to  let  a  man  rest  content  with 
"well  enough."  Business  demands  ever- 
increasing  efficiency  and  employers  are 
quick  to  recognize  it  and  reward  it. 

But  Pelmanism  is  bigger  than  that. 
There's  more  to  it  than  the  making  of 
money.  It  makes  for  a  richer  and  more 
wholesome  and  more  interesting  life. 

The  emphasis  of  Pelmanism  is  on  a 
coinplete  personality.  It  does  away  with 
lopsided  developments.  It  points  the 
way  to  cultural  values  as  well  as  to 
material  success. 

George  Creel. 

Note: — As  Mr.  Creel  has  pointed 
out,  Pelmanism  is  neither  an  experi- 
ment nor  a  theory.  It  has  stood  the  test 
of  twenty  years.  Its  students  are  in 
every  country  in  the  world.  Its  bene- 
fits are  attested  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  in  all  walks 
and  conditions  of  life. 

Pelmanism  is  taught  entirely  by  cor- 
respondence. There  are  twelve  lessons 
— twelve  "Little  Gray  Books."  The 
course  can  be  completed  in  three  to 
twelve  months,  depending  entirely  upon 
the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  study. 
Half  an  hour  daily  will  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  finish  in  three  months. 

An  ordinary  school  education  is  ne- 
cessary, but  of  prime  importance  are 
sincerity  of  purpose  and  willingness  to 
work. 

How  to  Become  a  Pelmanist 

IND  AND  MEMORY"  is  the 
name  of  the  booklet  which  de- 
scribes Pelmanism  down  to  the 
last  detail.  It  is  fascinating  in  itself 
with  its  wealth  or  original  thought  and 
incisive  observation.  It  has  benefits  of 
its  own  that  will  make  the  reader  keep 
it.  Every  reader  of  this  page  should 
send  for  "Mind  and  Memory" — Now. 

It  is  free.  Use  the  coupon  or  a  post- 
card  and  send  for  it  now — TODAY. 


I 

I  PELMAN    INSTITUTE    OF    AMERICA, 

I  Suite  374,  2575  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I 

I  Please   send    me,    without    obligation,    your 

,  free  booklet,   "Mind  and  Memory." 


M 


Address 
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a  home 

a  hearth 

a  Doran  Book 

Light  Essays 

E.  V. 
LUCAS 


Of  ADVENTURES  AND 
ENTHUSIASMS  the  New 
York  Times  says,  "In  a  mood 
for  genial  literary  companion- 
ship, give  us  for  choice  just 
such  a  companion  as  Mr. 
Lucas,  well  read  without  ped- 
antry, sympathetic  without 
mawkishness."  l^.T:^.T^^« 


Robert  Cortes 

HOLLIDAY 

In  MEN  AND  BOOKS  AND 
CITIES  the  genial  philosopher 
of  WALKING-STICK  PA- 
PERS takes  a  whimsical 
survey  of  the  country  at  large, 
from  New  York  to  California. 

Arnold  ^M 

BENNETT 

OUR  WOMEN:  Chapters  on 
the  Sex-Discord  is  the  latest 
book  by  the  author  of  THE 
OLD  WIVES'  TALE  and 
CLAYHANGER.  "The 
shrewd  enlightened  comments 
of  an  expert  witness." — New 
York  Post.  H»;»);m:j 

F.  Frankfort 

MOORE 

A  GARDEN  OF  PEACE:  A 
Medley   in   Quietude   by    the 

Author  of  THE  JESSAMY 
BRIDE.  For  all  who  relish  a 
quiet  mind,  an  old-world  gar- 
den and  genial,  mellow  talk,  this 
well  -  illustrated  .volume  will 
prove    a    precious    possession. 


New  Method  Makes  Saving  a  Pleasure 
Instead  of  a  Hardship 

If  you  are  interested,  write  for  free  booklet 
called  "How  We  Stopped  the  Leaks  That 
Kept   Us  Poor." 

THE    INDEPENDENT 
311  Sixth  Avenue  New  York  City 


the    union    and    the    arbitration    court 
of  the  impartial  chairman. 

Besides  the  constant  calls  upon  his 
time  in  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  agreement,  the  labor 
manager  has  the  supervision  of  the 
employment  department  and  of  such 
institutions  as  are  a  heritage  from  the 
era  of  "welfare."  There  is  in  each  fac- 
tory an  employment  executive,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  labor  manager,  but  in 
a  well  established  position  of  his  own. 
In  the  various  industries  of  Rochester 
there  is  a  live  group  of  employment 
managers  who  meet  periodically  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  talk  over 
common  problems  and  suggestions  for  a 
progressive  policy.  In  the  clothing  in- 
dustry the  employment  executives 
cooperate  closely  thru  the  agency  of 
the  Clothiers'  Exchange.  No  clothing 
worker  is  employed  until  after  he  has 
been  formally  released  from  the  firm 
which  last  employed  him.  Even  in  these 
days  of  pressing  demand  for  labor,  em- 
ployment has  been  refused  to  good 
workers  who  have  tried  to  slip  out  of 
their  jobs  without  a  release — with  a 
consequent  lessening  of  the  labor  turn- 
over. At  the  office  of  the  Clothiers'  Ex- 
change is  kept  a  catalog  of  the  payrolls 
of  members,  and  a  clerk  at  the  tele- 
phone answers  any  question  of  an  em- 
ployment executive  concerning  an  ap- 
plicant's previous  position  or  cause  of 
separation. 

This  year,  because  of  the  acute 
shortage  of  skilled  labor,  it  was  felt 
to  be  necessary  to  establish  training 
departments  for  beginners.  Formerly 
the  tailor  learned  his  trade  in  the 
sweat-shop  as  "helper"  to  a  home- 
worker;  now  that  coats  are  made  in 
the  factories  the  training  must  be 
given  there.  Rosenberg  Brothers  took 
the  lead  among  Rochester  plants  by 
opening  at  Fashion  Park  a  vestibule 
school  in  a  small  cottage  on  the 
grounds. 

In  most  of  the  factories  there  is  a 
lunch  room  and  a  grocery  store  where 
provisions  are  sold  at  wholesale  prices. 
But  these  things  are  felt  to  be  rather 
expressions  of  the  general  spirit  of 
cooperation  than  ends  in  themselves. 
There  is  also  the  first  aid  room,  with  a 
rest  room  for  the  girls. 

TTie  Rochester  agreement  was  a  step 
in  advance.  It  was  followed  in  May  by 
the  organization  of  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket. '  Labor  managers  and  impartial 
chairmen  began  to  function  in  Balti- 
more and  in  New  York.  But  this  was 
not  the  final  step  in  the  organization 
of  industrial  government  in  the  cloth- 
ing industry.  The  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  the  product  led  to  rivalry  be- 
tween markets  to  attract  labor  at  any 
price.  The  result  was  steadily  increas- 
ing labor  costs  which  were  becoming 
more  and  more  embarrassing  to  the 
industry  as  a  whole.  The  markets  saw 
that  they  were  working  at  cross  pur- 
poses; they  were  ready  to  consider 
cooperation.  The  result  has  been  a 
federation  of  the  exchanges  and  boards 
of  employers  in  the  different  markets 
which  now  includes  all  but  three  or 
four  of  the  important  firms  in  the 
country.    The    executive   board    of   the 


Be  prepared  to  drive  off 
enemies  to  your  health  by 
keeping  Piso's  handy  on 
your  shelf  always  ready 
for  instant  aid,  to  ward 
off  coughs  and  colds  and 
protect  both  young  and 
old  from  more  serious  ill- 
ness. It  contains  no 
opiate.  Buy  Piso's  today. 
35c  at  your  druggist's 


PISO'S 

for  Coughs  &  Colds 


BON-OPTO 


SHARPENS  VISION 

It's  a  system  of  treating  the  eyes  at  home; 
is  practiced  daily  by  hundreds  of  thousand? 
of  people  with  great  satisfaction.  The  Bon- 
Opto  system  quickly  relieves  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  and  lids.  It  cleanses,  soothes,  and 
rests  tired,  dusty,  work-strained  eyes  and  is 
a  help  to  better  eyesight.  Ask  your  druggist. 
He  knows.  He  will  refund  your  money 
without  question,  if  you  are  dissatisfied. 
There  is  no  other  home  eye  treatment  like 
Bon-Opto. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  PandruS — Stops  H.^i^Falling• 

Restores  Color  and 

Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60c.  and  Sl.OO  at  drutsists. 
Hiscox  Cheni.  'Works.  Pntohogue.  N.  Y. 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 


Brooks'    Appliance,    the 

modern  scientific  invention, the 
wonderful  new  discovery  thatg 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  senti 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs! 
or  pads.  mr.  c.  e.  brooks 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
Brook*  Appliance  Co.,  490-HSlat«  St,  MarshaU,  Mich. 


Higher  Interest  Rates 

Owing  to  a  general  advance  in  interest 
rates,  we  shall  for  a  short  time  at  least, 
be  able  to  get  Seven  Per  Cent  for  our 
customers  on  First  Mortgage  Loans. 
We  suggest  that  you  take  advantage  of 
this  and  arrange  to  take  some  of  these 
loans  at  the  higherrate.  Good  loans  aro 
offering.  Write  for  Loan  List  Ko.  7 1  ft 

Perkins  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas 
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national  federation  is  made  up  of  one 
manufacturtr  and  one  labor  manager 
from  the  Rochester,  New  York.  Chi- 
cago and  Baltimore  markets.  Final  and 
complete  cooperation  in  labor  matters 
is  hoped  for  from  a  joint  labor  council 
consisting  of  the  manufacturers  on  the 
one  hand,  represented  by  the  officers 
of  the  national  federation,  and  by  a 
committee  of  the  union  on  the  other. 
This  council  plans  to  meet  monthly  to 
exercise  supervision  over  the  impartial 
machinery,  to  legislate  amendments  to 
the  agreement,  and  to  develop  a  gen- 
eral labor  policy  to  be  applied  over 
the  entire  country.  Rochester  is  repre- 
sented on  the  council  by  an  employer, 
Mr.  Samuel  Weil,  and  by  Dr.  Meyer 
Jacobstein,  chairman  of  the  local  board 
of  labor  managers. 

The  national  board  is  hailed  by  both 
sides  as  the  logical  outcome  of  collec- 
tive bargaining,  as  the  expression  of 
democracy  in  industry.  And  the  union 
sees  it  as  the  triumph  of  industrial 
unionism.  President  Hillman  has  point- 
ed out  to  his  constituents  that  so  com- 
prehensive an  agreement  could  never 
have  been  accomplished  by  a  craft  or- 
ganization. Perhaps  there  is  more  than 
one  possibility  before  the  One  Big 
Union,  after  all. 

Madison,   Wisconsin 

The  American  Watch  on 
the  Rhine 

{Contijiued  from  page  327) 
was  there.  It  was  a  very  smart  affair 
and  tea  was  served  in  the  clubhouse 
in  regular  English  fashion  at  4:30.  A 
second  match  was  played  between  two 
American  teams,  General  Allen  him- 
self being  one  of  the  competitors,  and 
he  let  none  of  the  younger  officers,  I 
can  testify,  outstrip  him.  I  was  told 
that  the  General  can  muster  a  com- 
plete polo  team  from  his  own  family 
that  can  hold  its  own  with  any  average 
American  or  British  team.  His  son  and 
both  his  daughters  play  about  as  well 
as  he  does. 

It  was  very  evident  that  Coblenz 
was  the  one  place  on  earth  for  an 
American  officer  and  his  wife  to  be  at 
this  moment.  Army  life  at  Coblenz  has 
two  great  advantages  over  all  other 
army  posts  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  not  monotonous  drill,  drill,  drill 
all  the  time  and  make-believe  war, 
such  as  one  would  experience  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  or  the  Presidio.  The 
army  in  Coblenz  is  on  a  real  war  foot- 
ing and  yet  without  the  hardships, 
jrutalities  and  agonies  of  war.  And, 
second,  the  rate  of  exchange  is  so 
much  in  America's  favor  that  the  or- 
dinary officer  and  his  wife  can  live  in 
Coblenz  on  a  scale  that  $10,000  or 
$15,000  would  afford  in  America.  Even 
the  lowest  paid  buck  private  can  ex- 
change his  $35  per  month  for  1800 
marks,  an  amount  three  times  the  sal- 
ary of  the  burgomaster  of  Coblenz  be- 
fore the  war.  No  wonder  every  Ameri- 
can officer's  wife  is  moving  heaven  and 
earth  to  get  her  husband  transferred 
to  Germany,  and  no  wonder  that  every 
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one  of  the  16,000  soldiers  at  Coblenz 
hope  that  Mr.  Harding'  was  talking 
for  campaign  purposes  only  when  he 
said  he  would  bring  the  boys  home  the 
first  chance  he  got.  Not  only  is  our 
army  happy  in  Coblenz,  but  the  Ger- 
man population  wants  to  keep  them 
there  indefinitely  in  their  midst.  And 
as  for  the  young  ladies  of  Coblenz, 
they  are  not  in  the  least  backward  in 
pressing  their  various  charms  upon 
the  flower  of  American  youth.  General 
Allen  told  me  that  fully  a  third  of  our 
boys  had  already  married  German 
girls,  and  that  scarcely  a  day  passes 
by  that  he  does  not  get  a  pathetic  letter 
from  some  fraulein,  begging  him  to  let 
her  marry  a  soldier.  Many  unmarried 
German  girls  become  mothers  so  that 
the  military  authorities  cannot  refuse 
to  let  them  marry  American  husbands. 

While  the  soldiers  fraternize  with 
the  German  population,  especially  the 
women,  there  is  no  social  intercourse 
whatsoever  between  the  officers  and 
the  upper  classes  of  German  society. 
But  as  there  are  over  300  American 
wives,  sisters,  cousins  and  aunts  with 
the  American  army,  one  can  imagine 
that  there  is  no  dearth  of  gayety  and 
social  whirl. 

Tho  small  dancing  parties  are  held 
almost  every  night  in  Coblenz,  twice  a 
week  the  officers  give  a  grand  ball  in 
the  Coblenz  Club,  which  the  Americans 
have  taken  over  from  the  Germans. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  clubs  I  have 
ever  seen.  Its  beautiful  ballroom  is  or- 
nately decorated  in  white  and  gold,  the 
full  military  band  plays  the  latest 
American  jazz  and  in  the  interludes 
the  couples  walk  out  in  the  moonlit 
garden,  in  the  center  of  which  a  foun- 
tain plays  while  efflorescent  lights  are 
thrown  upon  it  representing  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  I  never  saw  such 
a  gorgeous  spectacle.  With  all  the 
women  wearing  their  prettiest  gowns 
and  all  the  men  in  their  uniforms  and 
decorations,  it  was  a  "scene  of  revelry 
by  night"  that  doubtless  could  not  be 
surpassed  even  in  the  olden  days  at 
Brussels  which  Byron  described  in  his 
Waterloo  poem. 

From  Coblenz  we  took  several  motor 
trips — one  up  the  Rhine  to  Mayence 
and  Wiesbaden  and  another  down  the 
Rhine  to  Cologne,  thus  giving  me  an- 
other opportunity  to  visit  the  French 
and  English  armies  of  occupation. 
There  is  probably  no  more  beautiful 
motor  road  in  the  world  than  that 
which  skirts  the  Rhine  from  Cologne 
to  Bingen.  It  was  fine  to  see  again 
the  old  castles  on  the  cliffs,  to  view 
the  sunny  mountain-sides  beautiful  in 
their  serried  rows  of  grape  vines,  and 
to  pass  the  many  pedestrians  with 
knapsacks  on  their  backs,  evidently 
out  for  a  week's  holiday  in  the  country. 
The  country  of  Germany  looked  well 
cultivated.  The  crops  are  better  this 
year  than  at  any  time  during  the  war. 
The  Rhine  seemed  to  be  almost  choked 
up  with  barges  and  steamers  filled  with 
coal  and  other  commodities  plying  up 
and  down,  but  I  was  told  that  the 
traffic  had  fallen  off  considerably  since 
pre-war  days.  We  saw  practically  no 
cattle  in  the  fields  and  very  few  horses 
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anywhere.  We  passed  a  rare  automo- 
bile, usually  military.  Practically  no 
cnc  in  Germany  now  can  afford  a  ma- 
chine except  the  "Grieber"  or  profiteer. 

What  interested  me  most  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  American  army  in  Ger- 
many is  the  fact  that  every  soldier 
has  the  opportunity  if  he  so  desires 
to  secure  for  himself  an  education. 
Most  of  our  people  know  that  every 
American  soldier  who  is  illiterate 
when  he  enters  the  army  is  compelled 
to  attend  school  until  he  can  read  and 
write.  But  General  Allen  has  prone  be- 
yond that.  He  has  established  a  series 
of  voluntary  schools  which  will  g:ive 
men  training  that  will  fit  them  for 
definite  occupation  when  they  return 
to  civil  life  or  will  enable  them  to  enter 
West  Point  or  any  other  American  col- 
legre.  Each  man  in  the  army  is  obliged 
to  state  in  writing:  whether  he  wants 
to  take  the  course  or  not,  and  if  he 
does  he  is  required  to  study  three  hours 
a  day,  five  days  a  week.  There  are 
three  prrades  of  schools: 

1 — Unit  schools. 

2 — General    and    commercial    school. 

3 — Sei-vice  school. 

The  Unit  schools  correspond  to  the 
grammar  school  in  civil  life  and  the 
subjects  tausrht  in  them  are  penman- 
ship, English,  arithmetic,  geography, 
spelling,  and  United  States  history. 
This  course  is  six  months  long.  The 
General  or  Commercial  school  cor- 
responds to  a  high  school  and  the 
courses  are  divided  into  scientific,  com- 
mercial and  armj'.  These  all  sub-divide 
into  subjects  that  cover  practically 
anything  that  an  ordinary  American 
soldier  might  want  to  take.  General 
Young,  who  was  in  command  of  this 
whole  educational  project,  states  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  men  are 
thankful  for  the  opportunity  afforded 
them.  Before  he  started  out  he  did  not 
believe  it  possible  that  such  an  interest 
would  be  shown  as  has  manifested  it- 
self. In  other  words,  the  young  Ameri- 
can in  the  United  States  army  in  Co- 
blenz  is  not  only  serving  his  country 
and  getting  that  education  that  comes 
from  mixing  with  a  foreign  people, 
but  he  is  taking  courses  at  the  same 
time  that  will  fit  him  to  become  a  better 
American  citizen  and  a  larger  wage 
earner  when  he  returns  home.  It 
should  be  added  that  General  Allen  is 
rot  only  solicitous  for  the  common 
soldiers'  education ;  he  has  required 
all  his  officers  to  study  German. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  armis- 
tice Cologne  is  to  be  occupied  for  five 
years,  Coblenz  is  to  be  occupied  for 
ten,  and  Mayence  for  fifteen  years.  I 
wish  that  as  an  example  of  America's 
friendship  for  the  Allies,  and  es- 
pecially for  France,  we  could  keep  our 
army  on  the  Rhine  for  the  next  ten 
years.  The  English,  the  French  and 
the  Belgians  would  like  to  have  us 
there,  the  German  people  would  like 
to  have  us  there,  and  the  American 
doughboy  would  like  to  be  there.  Let  us 
hope  the  new  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  the  United  States  will  not 
haul  Old  Glory  down  from  the  top  of 
Ehrenbreitstein  until  all  our  obliga- 
tions under  the  armistice  are  fulfilled. 
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PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE  $10.50 


THE    MACIVULLAM    COIVlF»ANY,         Publishers.        NEW    YORK 


The  Secret  of  Being  a  Convincing  Talker 

How  I  Learned  It  in  One  Evening; 
Sem  Fr,,  INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 

Upon  Request     311  Sixth  Ave.  New  York  City 
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TABLETS 


FREE  BOOK  OF  DESIGNS 

Jno.  ■Williams.  Inc..  Bronze  Foundry 

Dept.  24.1  556"W.  27th  St.,  New  Yorlc  Citv 


Kunderd's  Wonderful 
Ruffled  Gladioli 

•will  make  your  garden  more 
attractive  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.  The  large  blooms  will 
enohant  you  with  their  ma.iesty 
of    form    and    their    delicacy    of 


hue. 


Kunderd's  1921  Catalog 

gives  complete  cultural 
directions,  besides  descrip- 
tions and  illustrations  of 
the  varieties.  More  than 
eighty  new  sorts  are  intro- 
duced in  this  book. 
Your  name  on  a  card  will 
bring  a  free  copy. 

A.  E.  KUNDERD 

The  Originator  of  the 
"Ruffled  Gladioli" 


Box  5,  Goshen,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


SYCO-GRAF 

U.  S.  ud  Foreign  P.KnI.  Pcr.<l.,,> 

A  Micro-Psychic  Machine 

Amazingly  increases  the  slrtnelh  o(  ihe 
feeblest  psychic  impressions.  A  mechan- 
ical ouija.  Operates  for  one  person.  Pre 
paid  $5.00.  Free  booklet.  "Psychics  and 
the   Syco-Graf" 


'      Hbuxtgn] 

KEY  KASE 

Saves  the  Pockets 

— a  decidedly  new  idea  for 

XMAS 

Fits  vpst  or  hip  pock- 
et, or  ladies'  handbag, 
without  bulging.  Each 
hook  holds  two  keys. 
All  leathers.  Dealers 
wanted. 

L.  A.  W.   Novelty   Co. 

Dept.  D,   '  Springfield,  Mass. 


/n  Canada: 
Ro-wtand  &■  Camtbell,  Ltd. 
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Tours  and  Cruises 


South  America 

A  Cruise— Tour 

January  29th 

70  days— $2200  up 


West  Indies 
Cruises 

23  days  under 
Tropical  skies 
$450  up 


Tours 

To  the  Orient 


California  and 
Florida  Tours 


Including  the  best  there  is  to  see  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  celebrated  trip  over  the  Andes. 
Down    the   west    coast    on   the   luxurious    Pacific 

Line  steamer,  "Ebro" up  the  East  coast  via  the 

Lamport  &  Holt  Line.  Seventy  days  of  pleasure 
on  land  and  sea.  An  extended  program  of  sight- 
seeing in  all  the  principal  cities  of  South 
America. 

January  15th,  S.  S.  "Ulua";  February  19th,  S.  S. 
"Toloa,"  of  the  Great  White  Fleet.  These  new 
steamers,  built  for  cruising  in  the  tropics,  offer 
the  comforts  of  an  ocean  liner.  Visiting  Havana, 
Santiago,  Port  Antonio,  Kingston,  Cristobal, 
Panama  Canal,  Port  Limon,  San  Jose  and 
Havana. 

Honolulu,  Japan,  Manchuria,  North  and  South 
China  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Sailing  from 
Vancouver  January  13;  from  San  Francisco  Jan- 
uary 24,  February  5  and  20,  March  I  6,  April  2 
and  30,  May  28  and  June  25;  from  Seattle 
March  I  1.  Small  parties  under  personal  escort. 
Write  for  details. 

Conducted  tours  leaving  each  week  from  the 
middle  of  January  throughout  the  winter  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Florida.  Stopover  privilege  enabling 
individuals  to  return  independently  or  with  a 
later  tour.     Write  for  details. 


American  Express  Company 


65  Broad  way 


New  York 


[international  BANKING. SHIPPING. TRAVEL  AND  FOREIGN  TRAdF 


EUROPE   1921 

Parties    enrolling    now.      Moderate    prices.      Most 
interesting  routes.     Great  success  1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  «^  loS^^L^^^' 


When  you  ask  THE  INDEPENDENT  to  change 
your  address,  both  the  old  and  the  new  address 
should  be  given.  Let  us  know,  if  possible,  three 
weeks    before    the    change    is    to    go    into    effect. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 

311    Sixth    Avenue  New    York. 
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hoth  hotels  in  the  heart  of  the 
fashionable  Back  Bay  near 
the  railroad  stations. 

Both  convenient  to  the  shops 
and  theatres. 

Both  providing  complete,  adept 
service  under  the  same 
management. 

L.  C.  PRIOR,  Managing  Director 


Boston 


The  Brunswick  Shop 

Louis    Sherry    candies, 
luncheon,  ices,  and  tea 
in  delightfully  different 
surroundings. 
The  Egyptian  Room 

The    brightest    spot    in 

Boston's  night-life. 

LEO  REISMAN'S  FAMOUS 

DANCE  ORCHESTRA 

Music  that  makes  midnight 

come  too  soon. 


Th^'Bffiiwick 

Boylston  St.  at  Copley  S<iuare 


Our  Share  of  Foreign  Trade 

{Continued  from  page  328) 
is  being  somewhat  hampered  at  pres- 
ent by  conditions  growing  out  of  the 
world  war.  Europe  needs  our  goods  in 
inconceivably  large  quantities,  but  is 
not  able  to  send  us  equal  quantities  of 
her  own  products  in  return.  Until  she 
is  able  to  do  so,  she  will  buy  from  us 
only  those  things  she  cannot  get  along 
without.  And  many  of  these  purchases 
must  be  made  on  a  credit  basis,  for  she 
has  not  the  cash  to  send.  Our  trade 
with  Europe,  therefore,  must  be  limited 
for  a  time  to  the  ability  of  our  pro- 
ducers to  extend  credit. 

Europe  has  been  our  best  customer  in 
the  past,  but  Europe  is  not  the  only 
foreign  market  for  our  goods.  The 
South  American  and  Oriental  countries 
present  a  particularly  attractive  field. 
Our  trade  balance  with  these  countries 
is  adverse.  They  have  been  sending  us 
more  goods  than  we  have  been  sending 
them.  Effort  expended  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  Far  East  will  pay  us. 

In  whatever  direction  we  look,  how- 
ever, much  of  our  foreign  business 
must  be  done  on  a  credit  basis.  South 
America  was  accustomed  to  getting 
from  European  producers  before  the 
war  three,  six,  nine  and  even  twelve 
months  in  which  to  pay.  We  must  be 
prepared   to    extend    the    same    credits. 

And  there  are  other  things  we  must 
do  to  develop  and  fortify  our  trade  with 
South  America.  Before  the  war  fine 
passenger  liners  sailed  between  Euro- 
pean and  South  American  ports.  The 
South  American  countries  are  looking 
now  to  the  United  States  for  such  ser- 
vice. The  vessels  we  built  during  the 
war  were  mostly  troop  ships  and  heavy 
cargo  vessels.  South  America  wants  the 
service  of  fast  mail  and  passenger 
liners,  and  packet  freighters  in  addi- 
tion. By  putting  such  vessels  into  ser- 
vice we  will  foster  closer  relations  with 
all  the  South  American  states. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  look  to 
the  improvement  of  the  cable  facilities 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Orient  as  well  as  between  the  United 
States  and  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
America.  Adequate  communication  fa- 
cilities are  one  of  the  first  essentials 
to  the  development  of  a  permanent  for- 
eign trade.  I  think  we  can  look  to  the 
International  Comunications  Confer- 
ence  for   some   such   improvements. 

Another  series  of  conferences,  hold- 
ing great  promise  for  our  foreign 
trade,  are  those  between  representa- 
tives of  the  War,  Navy  and  Commerce 
Departments,  looking  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  port  of  Manila  in  the 
Philippines  as  a  base  of  operations  for 
the  expansion  of  American  trade  with 
the  Far  East.  If  the  plans  being  for- 
mulated are  carried  out  Manila  will 
become  a  great  clearing  house  and  ship- 
ping base,  for  the  exchange  of  Ameri- 
can and  Far  Eastern  commodities. 

There  will  of  course  be  competition 
between  American  business  men  and 
those  of  other  nations,  in  their  efforts 
to  buy  and  sell  outside  their  own  bor- 
ders, in  their  plans  for  carrying  the 
products  of  international  trade  and  in 
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the  investment  of  surplus  funds  in  for- 
eign countries.  This  same  sort  of  com- 
petition exists  today  thruout  our  own 
and  every  other  industrial  country.  It  is 
the  essence  of  our  commercial  life.  It 
is,  I  think,  to  be  desired,  because  clean 
competition  means  that  the  consuming" 
public  will  pet  the  best  service,  and  the 
best  poods  at  the  least  cost.  It  means 
also  that  the  efforts  of  competition  will 
prevent  stagnation  and  decay. 

There  will  be  international  rivalries, 
but  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  United 
States  and  all  other  nations  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  conceive  of  in- 
ternational trade  as  a  constructive 
force,  rather  than  a  logical  cause  for 
dispute  and  dissension.  There  is  at 
present  less  cause  for  animosity  in 
connection  v^rith  foreign  trade  exten- 
sion than  ever  before.  The  terrific  eco- 
nomic destruction  of  the  war  has  pro- 
duced an  abnormal  demand  for  goods 
the  world  over.  Then,  too,  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  world  trade 
during  the  next  generation  will  cer- 
tainly be  the  development  of  the  newer 
countries  with  rich  resources  and 
sparse  populations.  Our  gains,  particu- 
larly in  Latin  America  and  the  Far 
East,  will  not  necessarily  be  made  at 
the  expense  of  any  other  nation.  The 
natural  expansion  of  these  markets 
should  provide  for  the  export  surplus 
of  all  the  great  industrial  nations  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

When  Green  and  Orange  Mix 

{Continued  from  page  324) 
people  of  Ireland  a  control  over  naval 
and  military  forces  which  can  serve 
no  useful  or  necessary  purpose,  which 
in  certain  contingencies  might  involve 
great  peril  to  the  security  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  which  it  appears  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  the  Ul- 
ster Unionists  would  ever  agree.  Mr. 
Asquith's  proposal  appears  therefore 
to  be  quite  inconsistent  with  the  un- 
dertaking which  he  himself  has  given 
— that  the  solution  of  the  Irish  prob- 
lem must  be  one  which  meets  with 
the  general  consent  of  the  Irish  people 
themselves. 

Tlie  policy  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, as  embodied  in  their  Bill  for  the 
Better  Government  of  Ireland,  is  to 
endeavor  to  do  for  the  warring  and 
conflicting  section  of  Irishmen  what 
they  are  apparently  unable  or  un- 
willing to  do  for  themselves;  it  pro- 
vides the  most  complete  and  immediate 
measure  of  self-government  for  the 
Irish  people;  it  deals  with  the  practi- 
cal difficulties  of  the  present  situation 
in  what  appears  to  be  the  only  prac- 
tical and  feasible  way,  by  setting  up 
in  the  first  place  not  one  but  two  par- 
liaments for  the  two  parts  of  the  coun- 
try; by  providing  a  council  in  which 
the  whole  of  Ireland  finds  representa- 
tion as  a  nation,  one  and  undivided, 
and  provides  the  machinery  by  which 
so  soon  as  the  Irish  people  can  settle 
their  own  domestic  differences  and  so 
desire  it,  two  parliaments  may  be- 
come one,  and  Ireland  independent. 

London 


A  CRUISE  de  LUXE  to  the 

Mediterranean 


t^% 


■^ 


[COOKS] 


on  the  Palatial  Floating  Hotel 

R.M.S»  "Caronia''  of  the  Cunard  Line 

A  49-day  cruise  visiting  all  points  of  interest  along  the 
Mediterranean  shore. 

Competent  representatives  of  Thos.  Cook  &  Son  will 
accompany  the  cruise  throughout.  These,  aided  by 
the  experienced  permanent  staffs  at  COOK'S  offices  in 
GIBRALTAR,  ALGIERS,  MONACO,  NAPLES, 
ALEXANDRIA,  CAIRO,  LUXOR,  ATHENS,  etc., 
will  be  in  charge  of  shore  arrangements. 
To  permit  of  visits  to  CAIRO  and  UPPER  EGYPT 
a  full  week's  stay  of  the  "  Caronia  "  at  ALEXANDRIA 
is  provided  for. 

Passengers  desirous  of  stopping  over  in  Europe  may 
leave  the  ship  at  NAPLES  on  the  homeward  trip 
and  return  to  New  York  via  CUNARD  NORTH 
.  ATLANTIC  SERVICE. 
Fares  vary  according  to  staterooms  selected.  Mini- 
mum $1450  inclusive.  Reservations  should  be  made 
immediately. 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 


New  York 
San  Francisco 


Chicago 
Los  Angeles 


Philadelphia 
Montreal 


Boston 
Toronto 


O-  -  :v^  Real  Cowhide  Leather  Boston, Bag 
*i  Ideal    for   Parcels,  Books,   Papers,  etc. 
j|   Used  by  Ehoppers,  Btudents   mechanics, 
^M  nurses,  business  or  professional  men. 
HANDSOME,  USEFUL,  DURABLE 
3Qe      Sizes  15x10x6.    Colors,  brown  or  black. 
*  This  wonderful  value  will  bo  sent  by  in- 

C.o.D.  sured  parcel  post  anywhere  in  the  U.  8. 
Pay  only  $3.95  when  baff  arrives. 
Send  no  money  If  not  satisfied,  money  back  on  request. 
WHITNEY.  THOMPSON  A  CO.,  Box  3498  Boston,  Mass. 


mSBMi 


A  real  euaranteed  calculating 
machine  tor  $25.     Its  work   equals 
$150  machine.  Subtractsas  easily  as  adds. 
Multipliesand  divides  automatically.    Marvel- 
ous speed.   Errors  impossible.   Three-year  guar- 
antee.  Costs  lessthan  one  mistake.   Use  it  2  weeks 
free.    No  letter  necessary — mail  your  business  card  or  let- 
terhead with  this  ad  and  have  machine  on  your  desk  for  triaL 
The  Ray  Adding  IMacliine  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  IHicii. 
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ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  CENTURY 

FURS  FOR  XMAS 

Useful  Gifts  of  Practical  Utility   Are  Always 
Appreciated 

Our  assortment  includes  every- 
thing fashionable  for  the  Holidays 

The  price  range  will  be  found  suitable  to  all  varying 
tastes   and   purse   limitations 

C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 

STRICTLY  RELIABLE  FURS 

126  West  42d  Street 
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As  Friendly 
As  Your 
Favorite  Book 

oNUG  in  your  hand, 
with  a  smooth  unob- 
structed barrel  and  a 
freely  flowing  point, 
the  Parker  Pen  is  a 
dependable  friend. 

Four  Types — $2.50  up 

Safety  — Safety  Sclf-Fil!iBg 
S-fety  TransparcDl — Regular 

Parker  Washer  Clips  25c  additional 

The   Parker 

Pen  Company 

JANESVILLE,     WIS. 


New  York 
Chicago 


Boston 
San  Francisco 


{  S  ygp-EITV—S  Ey^UE:  CD    ] 

Fountain  Pens 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Thirty-Year  Five  Per  Cent.  Collateral 
Trust  Gold  Bonds,  due  December  1,  1946 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
-terms  on  December  1,  1920,  at  the  office  or 
agency  of  the  Company  in  New  Yorlc  or  in  Bos- 
ton, will  be  paid  in  New  York  at  the  Bankers 
Trust    Company,     16    Wall     Street. 

G.    D.    MILNE,   Treasurer. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY. 
Brooklyn,   N.   Y.,  November  16,  1920. 
DIVIDEND   100. 
A  regiilpr  quarterly  dividend  of  2^4  per  cent,  on 
■the    capital   stock   of   Mergenthaler    Linotype   Com- 
pany  will   be   paid   on   December  31,    1920,    to    the 
•stockholders  of  record  as  they  appear  at   the  close 
of   business   on    December   4,    1920.      The   Transfer 
Books  will   not   be   closed. 
JOS.    T.    MACKEY,    Treasurer. 

Inventions  Wanted.   Cash  or  Royalty 

•for  ideas.      Adam  Fisher   Mfg.  Co.   Dept.  128 
St.    Louis.    !\Io. 


WE  are  members  of  the  F.  T.  D.,  an 
association  of  florists  ( 1 200  strong) 
which  makes  il  possible  for  us  to  have 
flowers  delivered  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Stales  or  Canada  within  two  or  three 
hours    after    your     order    is    received. 

DARDS 

FLORIST 
341   Madison  Avenue,   NEW  YORK 

Established    1874 


How  We  improved  Our  Memory  In  One  Evening 

The  Amazing  Experience  of 
VICTOR  JONES  AND  HIS  WIFE 
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This  Booklet  It  F'ce 
Send  For  It 
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How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


English,  Literature  and 
Composition 

I.  When    Green    and    Orange    Mix. 

1.  Organize  a  debate  between  Orangemen  and 
Uistermen,  on  any  aspect  of  the  Irish  situa- 
tion, if  possible  one  suggested  by  Mr. 
McCurdy's  article.  Consider  the  plan,  out- 
lined in  his  last  paragraph,  for  two  parlia- 
ments and  a  common  council. 

2.  Study  the  life  of  Edmund  Spenser  and  his 
place  in  history,  dwelling  especially  upon  his 
years  in  Ireland. 

3.  "There  is  today  no  quarrel  between  the 
English  people  and  the  Irish."  What  do 
you  think  Mr.  McCurdy  means  by  this 
statement  ?  Do  you  think  an  Irishman  or  an 
Englishman  would  be  the  more  likely  to 
make  it  ?  Find  everything  that  bears  on  it 
in   The  Story   of  the  Week. 

4.  Find  as  many  names  as  you  can  of  Irish- 
men who  have  been  literary  patriots  as 
well  as  political  patriots ;  Terence  Mac- 
Swiney,  for  instance,  wrote  poetry  in  the 
Gaelic  tongue  in  his  younger  years,  and 
was  always  a  writer.  Look  up  W.  B. 
Yeats,  J.  M.  Synge,  Lady  Gregory,  as  many 
others  as  you  can  find  for  yourself.  Choose 
one  man,  study  his  writings,  and  write  a 
paper   on   him   as   an   Irish   patriot. 

5.  Was  the  Sinn  Fein  movement  originally  po- 
litical in  its  nature?  Write  a  history  of 
it,  endeavoring  to  be  impartial  on  the  po- 
litical side  and  as  sympathetic,  as  possible 
on    the   human   side. 

II.  To   Their    Mutual   Advantage. 

1.  Write  a  "Big  Business"  ai'ticle  of  your  own, 
about  some  business  concerning  which  you 
have  first-hand  information.  Don't  be  merely 
descriptive;  look  up  your  facts.  And  be 
ready  to  be  either  favorably  or  unfavorably 
critical,  whichever  is  warranted  by  the  fac'^^s 
and  your  judgment  of  them. 

2.  Which  article  do  you  like  best — Professor 
Commons'  or  Mr.  Purinton's  in  The  Inde- 
pendent of  two  weeks  ago  ?  What  are  your 
reasons  ? 

III.  The    American    Watch    on    the    Rhine. 

1.  Write  three  letters,  each  to  some  friend  in 
America — one  from  an  American  officer 
stationed  in  Germany,  one  from  an  Ameri- 
can soldier,  and  one  from  a  German  boy 
or  girl  or  man  or  womar;  living  near  the 
American  headquarters.  If  you  like,  they 
need  have  no  connection  ;  or  they  might  be 
three  points  of  view  on  the  same  thing  ;  or, 
if  you  have  enough  to  say,  you  might  choose 
to  write  just  one  of  the  letters. 

IV.  The    First   Assembly   of   the    Nations. 

1.  Write  the  history  of  your  diffei'ent  states 
of  mind  concerning  the  subject  of  a  League 
of  Nations,  going  back  to  the  time  when 
you  first  heard  about  a  League  to  Enforce 
Peace.  Show  very  clearly  how  and  why 
your  attitude  has  shifted — if  it  has — and 
make   your    present    position    plain. 

V.  An     Important     Step    Toward     Christian 

Union. 

1.  "There  are  four  branches  of  the  Christian 
church — the  Greek  Catholic,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, the  Anglo-Catholic,  and  the  Non-Epis- 
copal churches."  Arrange  a  program  of 
short  talks  on  the  origin  of  the  first  three 
branches,  and  of  several  outstanding  non- 
Episcopal  sects. 

2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  following :  epis- 
copal, schismatic,  catholic. 

VI.  Translating   English. 

1.  Add  to  the  list  as  many  examples  as  you 
can  find  of  the  things  people  say  meaning 
something   else. 

VII.  A    Little  of   Everything. 

1.  Write  a  description  of  your  town,  using 
"Ten   Tests   of    Your   Town"    as    an    outline. 

2.  Make  some  suggestions  for  designs  to  be 
used  on  peace  stamps  in  the  United  States. 

VIII.  Free    Verse. 

1.  If    you    saw    "Thrift    and    the    Cosmic    Har- 
monies"   without    having    read    the    Editor's  . 
note  above,  would  you   think   it  was  funny? 
What   is   the   diflference   between    it   and   free 
verse  by  Walt  Whitman  or  Carl  Sandburg? 

2.  Write  a  poem  in  free  verse  that  you  seri- 
ously mean  to  be  poetry,  and  write  another 
that  is  a  parody  of  current  free  verse.  With- 
out labeling  them,  give  them  to  the  class  to 
decide  which  was  your  intention  in  each 
case. 

."5.  Find  some  good  anthology  of  modern 
poetry,  such  as  Harriet  Monroe's  "New 
Poetry,"  and  decide  from  it  whether  you 
think  that  the  best  modern  poetry  is,  gen- 
erally speaking,   free  verse  or  fixed   verse. 


History,  Civics  and 
Economics 

I.  The     Irish     Question — When     Green     and 

Orange  Mix.  Murder  and  Revenge  in 
Dublin.    Fight   In    House   of   Commons. 

1.  How  many  Home  Rule  bills  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  British  Parliament,  begin- 
ning with  Gladstone's  first  measure?  Have 
any  actually  been  put  into  effect  at  any 
time? 

2.  Trace  an  outline  map  of  Ireland  from  any 
geographical  atlas.  Color  green  that  part 
of  the  country  which  desires  national  in- 
dependence and  orange  the  part  which  is 
opposed.  How  does  "orange"  Ireland  differ 
from  "green"  Ireland  in  (a)  national 
origin,  (b)  religion,  (c)  politics,  (d)  in- 
dustrial   development  ? 

3.  Can  you  think  of  another  ease  of  a  country 
with  well-defined  geographical  limits  which 
is  divided,  like  Ireland,  into  two  or  more 
areas  of  dissimilar  characteristics  and  tra- 
ditions ?  Compare  the  divergence  between 
"orange"  and  "green"  Ireland  with  any  one 
of  the  following  with  which  you  feel  fa- 
miliar: (a)  North  and  South  in  the  United 
States  of  1860;  (b)  northern  and  southern 
Italy;  (c)  Prussia  and  south  Germany; 
(d)  German  and  Czech  Bohemia;  (e) 
Swedish  and  Finnish  Finland ;  (f )  Flem- 
ish and  Walloon  Belgium;  (g)  German, 
French  and  Italian  Switzerland;  (h)  Cata- 
lonia and  the  rest  of  Spain;  (i)  French 
and  English  Canada;  (j)  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish  South   Africa. 

II.  The    Labor    Question — To    Their"  Mutual 

Advantage.  Hoover  on  Reconstruction. 
Labor  versus  Radicalism.  Making  Their 
Own   Cigars. 

1.  "We  have  the  beginning  of  joint  control  in 
industry."  Show  to  what  extent  this  as- 
sertion is  justified  by  the  Rochester  plan 
of  industrial  conferences  described  by  Pro- 
fessor  Commons. 

2.  What  is  the  function  of  the  Labor  Man- 
ager  in   the   Rochester   scheme  ? 

3.  Compare  the  Boston  Cooperative  Cigar 
Factory,  described  by  Mr.  Stoddard,  with 
the  Rochester  clothing  industry  as  dis- 
cussed by  Professor  Commons.  Under  which 
system  do  you  think  the  public  and  the 
worker  would  benefit  more  greatly  ?  Is 
there  anything  which  you  would  call 
"socialistic"    about   either  ? 

4.  For  what  reason  in  your  opinion  did  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  call  Mr. 
Hoover  into  consultation  ?  Do  you  agree 
with  Mr.  Hoover  that  the  technical  ex- 
pert, the  engineer,  can  do  much  to  recon- 
cile the  interests  of  capital  and  labor? 

III.  League  of  Nations  Assembly — First 
/Assembly  of  the  Nations.  Aid  for  Ar- 
menia. 

1.  Compare  the  making  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution with  the  making  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  League.  Why  did  some  American 
states  hesitate  about  uniting  with  the  new 
Federal  Government? 

2  What  part  does  the  Assembly  play  in  the 
structure  of  the  League  of  Nations  ?  What 
opportunity  does  the  meeting  of  the  As- 
sembly give  to  the  smaller  member  nations? 
How  many  nations  are  represented  in  the 
Assembly  ? 

3.  Why  was  the  Armenian  question  particu- 
larly urgent?  What  differences  between 
British  and  French  policy  were  evident 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly? 

IV.  American  Administration  In  Germany 
— The    American    Watch    on    the    Rhine. 

1.  Why  are  American  troops  in  Germany?  If 
we  made  peace  now  could  American  sol- 
diers still  be  maintained  on   German  soil? 

2  What  other  nations  have  troops  stationed 
in  Germany  ?  How  long  can  they  be  main- 
tained there  under  the  terms  of  peace? 
(Hint— look  up  Articles  428-432  of  the 
Treaty    of    Versailles). 

V.  Commerce  —  Our       Share      of       Foreign 

Trade. 
1.  "Before  the  war  only  8  per  cent  of  our 
goods  sold  abroad  was  delivered  in  our 
own  bottoms.  Now  we  are  carrying  60  per 
cent  of  our  commerce  under  the  American 
flag."  What  effect  should  this  have  on  our 
commerce    with    Europe? 

VI.  National  Finance — Congress  and  the 
Budget. 

1.  What  is  a  "budget"  ?  What  reform  of  na- 
tional finance  is  covered  by  the  phrase  "the 
budget  system"  ? 

2  Why  is  a  Government  or  other  public  body 
so  frequently  slow  to  adopt  the  sound  finan- 
cial organization  of  successful  private  busi- 
nesses ? 
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The  Paragrapher's   Sprightly 
Art 

CoUecled  from  the  American  Press 
by  L.  IV.  Flint,  Professor  of  Journal- 
ism in  the  University  of  Kansas 

If  they  keep  on  establishing  republics  in 
the  old  country  at  the  present  rate,  pretty 
soon  there  won't  be  any  titles  left  except 
in  American  lodge  rooms. 

Licking  war  savings  stamps  leaves  a 
pleasant  taste  in  the  mouth.  Try  it. 

The  man  who  got  off  that  stuff  about 
how  womankind  is  advancing  by  great 
strides  had  evidently  not  seen  the  new 
hobble  skirts. 

We  shall  soon  see  whether  marriage  or 
drink  is  the  cause  of  the  divorce  evil. 

The  story  is  that  the  original  owners 
traded  Manhattan  Island  for  a  bottle  of 
firewater.  If  they  had  preserved  the  liquor 
they  would  now  be  in  a  position  to  make 
a  very  advantageous  speculation  in  the 
same  real  estate. 

These  father-and-son  banquets  are  a 
great  improvement  on  the  conferences  the 
two  used  to  have  in  the  woodshed. 

In  place  of  rail  splitting  in  American 
politics  we  now  have  hair  splitting. 

Hereafter  political  orators  will  be  care- 
ful how  they  appeal  to  the  "plain  people." 
Women  are  a  part  of  the  voting  popula- 
tion now. 

To  the  victors  belong  the  broils. 

See  America  thirst. 

There  little  brewery  don't  you  cry,  you'll 
grind  sausages  by  and  by. 

We  shall  beat  our  swords  into  plow- 
shares, and  our  corkscrews  into  buttbn- 
hooks. 

Of  course  a  cat  may  look  at  a  king,  but 
it  will  have  to  hurry. 

Just  what  was  the  matter  with  the  last 
Congress  has  puzzled  the  nation,  but  the 
fact  that  a  majority  looked  on  tooth  paste 
as  a  luxury  ought  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  subject. 

A  statesman  is  a  politician  you  agree 
with. 

If  there's  one  thing  that  hurts  more  than 
having  to  pay  an  income  tax  it  is  not  hav- 
ing to 'pay  an  income  tax. 

The  trouble  with  the  Irish  question  is 
that  too  many  of  the  Irish  people  want 
what  too  many  of  the  Irish  people  don't 
want. 

Unless  somebody  is  killed,  the  accident  is 
generally  unsatisfactory  to  the  reading 
public. 

What  perfectly  lovely  husbands  those 
returning  soldiers  who  have  learned  to  obey 
orders  are  going  to  make. 

There  is.  nearly  as  much  "ire"  as  "land" 
in  Ireland  these  days. 

Let  us  confine  the  waving  of  the  red  flag 
to  our  railroad  crossings. 

German  naval  officers  maintain  that 
their  fleet  was  never  defeated.  Neither  was 
the  Chinese  fleet. 
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Daddy  Diiiiiplins,  by  (Jeorge  I?arr  Mc- 
Cutciicon  and  Karl  Carroll.  AH  about  an 
old  bachelor  and  his  seven  adopted  chil- 
dren. Doliglitful  and  wiiolosomc  comedy 
with  much  heartwarming  humor  and 
pathos.   (Republic  Theater.) 

When  We  .4)-c  Youuf/.  Fair  to  middliu' 
conventional  comedy  featuring  three  so- 
called  "stars."  The  story  shows  how  the 
noble  but  happy-go-lucky  spendthrift  hero 
shovels  snow  and  reforms  for  a  cash  regis- 
ter "Princess."  (Broadhurst  Theater.) 

Remarkable  Remarks 

Blasco  IHANE7 — Whcu  an  American 
laughs,  he  laughs  all  over. 

Novelist  Behtha  Ruck — You  Ameri- 
cans are  not  very  gracious. 

"Bugs"  Baek — The  price  of  food  is 
rapidly    dropping   to   abnormal. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn — The  big  cold 
weather  problem  is  the  getting  of  eggs. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr. — Why  is 
Los  Angeles  the  largest  city  in  the  Far 
West? 

Secretary  Daniels — If  they  put  a  few 
hazers  in  the  penitentiary  it  would  be  a 
good  example. 

Roger  C.  Crabtkee — Every  American 
must  be  a  statesman  or  he  is  likely  to  find 
himself  a  soldier. 

Judge  Lewis,  of  Chicago — Women  are 
like  kittens.  You  have  got  to  pet  them  to 
keep  them  happy. 

Herbert  Hoover — We  have  just  passed 
thru  a  period  of  unparalleled  si)eculation, 
extravagance  and  waste. 

J.  Dennis  Bradley — My  views  on  any 
subject  can  be  stated*  in  five  words :  "I 
di.sagree  with  most  people." 

Helen  Louise  Johnson — It  would  be 
far  more  artistic  if  the  skirts  went  entire- 
ly to  the  knee,  instead  of  half  way. 

James  G.  Huneker — Considering  the 
price  of  coal,  where  does  all  the  money 
come  from  that  is  spent  on  grand  opera? 

B.\ritone  Georges  Baklanoff — If  one 
per  cent  of  American  men  are  virtuous, 
as  the  clergymen  say,  that  is  a  large  num- 
ber. 

Father  James  Ckonin — If  the  employ- 
ers refuse  to  grant  what  is  right  and  fair, 
labor  can  and  must  use  force  to  bring  them 
to  their  senses. 

IsHBEL  M.  Roth — New  York  girls  enjoy 
flipping  their  powder  puffs  under  the  mas- 
culine nose  and  using  their  lip-sticks  with- 
out undue  camouflage. 

Senator  La  Fontaine — I  consider  the 
earth  as  a  property  unique  in  integrity 
from  which  humanity  as  a  whole  must  de- 
rive full  advantage  in  equal  manner. 

Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise — There  are 
.50.000  Jewish  families  between  50th  and 
120th  Streets,  and  I  dare  say  that  not  10 
per  cent  are  supporters  of  synagogs. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil — It  is  a  waste  of 
time  for  Americans  to  think  that  this 
League  could  be  scrapped  and  all  nations 
go  to  America  to  form  a  new  League. 
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Wide  World 

This  is  the  first  photograph  of  the  formal  opening  of  the  League   of  Nations  in  the  Hotel  National  at  Geneva.  Among  the  seated 
delegates  are  representatives  of  forty-three  nations.  The   galleries  are  crowded  with  correspondents  and  newspapermen 


The 
First 
Meetin 
of  the 


League 


Half  a  dozen  leaders  in  the  League  of  Nations,  photographed  at  the  League's  first  session.  From  left 
to  right  around  the  table  they  are:  De  Leion  of  Spain,  Tittoni  of  Italy,  Bourgeois  of  France, 
Hyinans  of  Belgium    (president  of  the  League  Assembly),  Drummond  of  England    (secretary  of  the 

League),  and  Fisher  of  England 
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Taking  Banking  Out  of  Politics 

Some  Inside  Information  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  Its  Work 


By  Homer  Joseph  Dodge 


T 


urr^HE  Federal  Reserve  System 
not  a  candidate." 
A  Democratic  politician, 
seeking  reelection,  had  just 
told  W.  P.  G.  Harding,  Governor  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  that  un- 
less the  Board  made  credit  conditions 
easier  in  his  district  he  would  be  de- 
feated. 

"But  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is 
not  a  candidate.  What  have  we  to  do 
with  the  election?" 

These  crisp  words  of  the  Governor 
typify  the  policy  of  the  existing 
American  banking  system.  They  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  for  the  first  time 
since  Andrew  Jackson  raised  a  na- 
tional issue  in  his  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  the  monetary  question  is  be- 
ing kept  out  of  politics  to  the  best  of 
the  ability  of  its  incumbent  man- 
agers. 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  can 
succeed  in  this  effort,  a  long  step  will 
have  been  taken  toward  that  emanci- 
pation of  the  money  system  from  par- 
tizan  wilfulness   which   Paul   Warburg,   first   vice-gov- 
ernor of  the  Board,  prophesied  when  the  twelve  Federal 
Reserve  banks  first  opened  their  doors  on   November 
16,  1914. 

A  bitter  grapevine  struggle  is  being  carried  on  to 
determine  this  issue.  On  one  side  is  ranged  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board;  on  the  other  many  politicians,  some 
with  great  names,  upon  whom  pressure  has  been 
brought  to  bear  by  business  interests  eager  to  see 
political  control  of  money  and  commercial  affairs  inter- 
mingled. Tho  lacking  publicity,  the  struggle  means  set- 
tlement of  a  great  popular  issue,  an  issue  between  a 
scientific  banking  system,  controlling  rates  of  credit 
in  accordance  with  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  people 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  system  of  banks  manipulated  to 
serve  immediate  and  selfish  desires  of  particular  and 
momentarily  influential  groups,  on  the  other. 

There  has  been  scarcely  a  rise  and  fall  of  a  kingdom 
in  the  old  world  or  a  political  campaign  and  election  in 
the  new  which  was  not  closely  intertwined  with  money 
interests.  The  1920  issue  should  determine  whether 
American  politics  and  American  finance  are  to  be  di- 
vorced or  whether  the  latter  is  to  be  the  plaything  of 
the  former. 

To  recite  details  of  the  incidents  in  the  present  con- 


W.  P.  G.  Harding,  Governor  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  stands  for  "a 
scientific  banking  system,  controlling 
rates  of  credit  in  accordance  with  the 
best    interests    of    the    whole   people" 


test  would  involve  assertions,  recrim- 
inations, production  of  photostat 
copies  of  documentary  evidence  and 
other  paraphernalia  of  the  sort  best 
acclimated  to  courts  of  law  and  rooms 
of  investigating  committees.  Let  it 
suffice  that  there  is  such  a  record, 
including  messages  of  the  greatest 
leaders  of  the  Presidential  campaign. 
Probably  they  are  best  hidden  in  the 
files  for  they  represent  a  willingness 
on  the  one  hand  to  bring  to  bear  on 
the  campaign  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  over  American 
business,  and,  on  the  other,  the  fixed 
determination  of  the  incumbent  of- 
ficial custodians  of  the  system  to  stick 
to  banking  science  and  let  the  poli- 
ticians whistle. 

The  system  dominates  American 
business.  Its  money  theory  is  based 
on  the  volume  of  commercial  credits 
arising  from  everyday  business.  Its 
currency  is  designed  to  expand  only 
at  the  necessity  of  legitimate  com- 
merce. But  the  stress  of  war  brought 
the  lesson  that  big  business  or  grouped  business  can, 
like  Napoleon,  make  circumstances.  The  Board  has 
learned  that,  in  addition  to  operating  the  system  to 
meet  legitimate  needs,  it  also  must  guard  against 
malevolent  effects  of  artificial  circumstances  created 
by  special  groups  or  by  engineered  economic  tendencies. 
The  war  kept  the  credit  regulating  machinery  of  the 
Board  dormant.  Its  exigencies  dictated  certain  narrow 
limits  of  policy.  The  body  must  function  purely  for  war 
purposes.  How  strong  the  pressure  to  restrict  the 
Board's  operation  was  has  not  heretofore — indeed  could 
not  have  with  propriety — been  printed.  But  it  will  be  re- 
called that  as  the  bond  issues  were  floated,  the  demon 
of  inflation  continued  to  bloat.  Economists,  bankers, 
business  men,  politicians  and  others  who  could  spare 
time  from  winning  the  war,  scathingly  attacked  the 
Board  for  not  raising  the  bank  rate,  then  down  around 
4V2  per  cent.  The  low  rate  encouraged  speculation  and 
increased  living  costs,  it  was  claimed.  The  reasons  why 
the  Board  remained  silent  under  these  attacks  were 
two — one  cooperative,  one  coercive. 

Secretary  of  the   Treasury   McAdoo  wanted   to   sell 

as  many  bonds  as   possible  at  low  rates.  It  was   not 

known  how  long  the  war  would  last  and  to  raise  the 

bank  rate  would  mean  the  bond  rate  also  must  go  up. 
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With  this  aspiration  of  the  Treasury,  the  Board  neces- 
sarily must  be  in  sympathy.  But  if  it  had  not  been,  if 
it  had  felt  impelled  to  increase  rates  to  stop  specula- 
tion, the  coercive  reason  would  have  become  operative. 
For  the  Overman  Act  had  been  passed.  This  authorized 
the  President  to  rearrange  any  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  could  put  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  under  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  or  the  Shipping  Board  under  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  if  he  chose.  By  the  same  token 
he  could  put  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  directly  under 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This  done,  the  bond- 
selling  Secretary  would  have  sole  voice.  The  change 
was  not  made,  but  the  fact  that  it  could  have  been  con- 
stituted the  sufficient  word  to  the  wise.  The  rate  stayed 
down. 

After  the  armistice  credit  conditions  altered  slightly, 
there  being  from  November  to  January  a  contraction, 
valuable  in  providing  proof  that  Federal  Reserve  cur- 
rency would  contract.  But,  with  the  Victory  loan  and 
hundreds  of  millions  in  Treasury  certificates  yet  to  sell, 
the  Treasury  policy  of  war  finance  did  not  change,  the 
bank  rate  stayed  down  and  the  spring  boom  of  1919 
renewed  the  inflation.  But  in  December,  1919,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  determined  that  the  war  was  far 
enough  behind  to  justify  the  banking  system  in  throw- 
ing off  the  Treasury  influence.  In  a  speech  at  Boston 
that  month,  Governor  Harding  announced  a  declaration 
of  independence  of  the  Board.  He  gave  notice  that 
thenceforward  the  Board  would  function  in  accordance 
with  the  business  dictates  of  the  country. 

Traders  in  Wall  Street  will  recall  the  winter  of  1919. 
The  Federal  Reserve  bank  rate  went  up  a  point  and 
call  money  rose  to  30  per  cent.  There  was  a  cry  that 
the  Board  would  precipitate  a  panic  by  approving  the 
rate  increases  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  A  pro- 
nounced flurry  did  occur.  But,  drunk  with  the  post-war 
boom,  the  traders  could  not  believe  in  the  earnestness 
of  the  Board  and  the  bulling  of  securities  soon  began 
anew.  Careless  of  the  interests  of  speculators,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  of  Boston,  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia put  their  rates  up  in  answer  and  another  flurry 
came.  With  the  issue  problematical,  the  Board  got  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  provide  a 
progressive  discount  rate  system,  whereby  the  more  a 
man  borrowed,  the  higher  interest  charges  he  would 
have  to  pay.  Not  content  with  the  security  liquidation 


which  had  been  forced,  the  Board  soon  shot  rates  up 
again,  equalizing  them  for  all  sections  so  there  could  be 
no  interdistrict  rediscounting  to  advantage.  Gradually, 
the  traders  learned  the  Board  was  in  earnest.  By  its 
rate  increases  it  had  proved  the  system  adequate  to 
control  business  and  not  a  mere  note  issuing  facility.  It 
had  squeezed  a  billion  dollars  in  speculative,  inflated 
values  out  of  Wall  Street,  this  money  going  inland  to 
enter  productive  business. 

Spring  brought  the  railroad  switchmen's  strike, 
tying  up  goods  on  which  bank  loans  had  been  made. 
The  burned  speculators  were  crying  discrimination,  in- 
sisting that  commodities  also  must  feel  the  Board's 
rod.  The  goods  were  not  being  delivered,  their  price 
could  not  be  remitted,  the  loans  for  which  they  were 
the  security  could  not  be  paid.  Particularly  in  the  middle 
west  acute  stringency  was  felt.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Kansas  City  put  the  new  progressive  discount 
system  in  effect,  just  at  the  panic  stage  and,  under  its 
terms,  would-be  borrowers  were  restricted  to  a  mini- 
mum of  accommodation. 

The  Board  called  a  conference  of  bankers  to  meet  at 
Washington,  May  18,  1920.  Rumor  had  it  the  body  in- 
tended to  class  certain  industries  as  essential  and 
others  not,  and  extend  credit  accordingly.  Representa- 
tives of  industries,  particularly  the  automobile  indus- 
try, took  alarm  and  dashed  to  Washington  to  importune 
the  big  bankers  not  to  let  the  Board  put  them  out  of 
business.  A  dolorous  set  of  bankers  and  business  men 
sat  about  hotel  lobbies  the  night  before  the  confer- 
ence, talking  panic  in  low  tones. 

The  next  night  the  hotel  lobbies  looked  different. 

By  exercize  of  that  curious  influence  which  leaders 
who  keep  their  heads  and  remain  unafraid  are  able  to 
exert  over  those  less  well-ordered,  the  Board  had  al- 
layed the  fears  of  the  timorous.  Its  members  made  it 
clear  there  was  no  intention  to  classify  essential  and 
non-essential  industry.  They  merely  explained  in  plain 
words  that  speculation  and  credit  expansion  in 
the  United  States  must  cease.  They  pointed  out  that 
in  previous  periods  of  money  stringency  here,  we 
could,  in  a  pinch,  recoup  reserves  by  selling  finance 
bills  in  London  and  Paris.  Now,  however,  not  only 
could  no  assistance  be  had  from  abroad;  all  the 
world  was  clamoring  at  our  doors  for  assist- 
ance.   Our    banks    must    be     {Continued  on  page  369 


I'nderwood  &  Underwood 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  composed  of  governors  and  chairmen  of  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
of  the  United  States,  in  conference  in  the  first  of  the  regular  periodic  meetings  that  will  enable  the  board  to  unite  in  action  agtiinst 
a  political,  capitalistic  control  of  banking.  At  the  head  of  the  table  is  Governor  Harding.  From  left  to  right  on  the  left  side  of 
the  table:  Charles  S.  Hamlin;  W.  W.  Hoxton,  executive  secretary;  John  Skelton  Williams,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency;  D.  C. 
Wills;  Caldwell  Hardy,  agent,  Richmond;  J.  B.  McDougal,  governor,  Chicago;  William  F.  Ramsley,  agent,  Dallas;  R.  L.  Van 
Zandt,  governor,  Dallas;  J.  Z.  MiUer,  Jr.,  governor,  Kansas  City;  George  W.  Norris,  governor,  Philadelphia;  N.  B.  Wellborn, 
governor,  Atlanta;  E.  R.  Fancher,  governor,  Cleveland;  William  MrC.  Martin,  agent,  St.  Louis;  R.  A.  Young,  governor,  Minne- 
apolis; Asa  E.  Ramsay,  agent,  Kansas  City,  at  foot  of  table.  Right  side  of  table,  left  to  right,  A.  C.  Miller;  Edmund  Piatt;  John 
Perrin,  agent,   San  Francisco;    F.  M.   Curtiss,  agent,   Boston;    C.    A.   Morss,    governor,    Boston;    R.    L.    Austin,    agent,    Philadelphia 
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A  broad  highway.  This  is  a  squad  of  twelve  United  States  Army 
planes  llyin-:  in  battle  formation  over  Washinj;ton,  D.  C,  photo- 
graphed from  the  thirteenth  and  leading  plane 

Right:  A  crash  at  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island.  This  is  only  the 
crowd  afterward.  An  army  plane  chose  to  do  aerial  gymnastics 
over  the  crowded  grandstand  while  tennis  was  going  on.  When 
it  dropped,  just  outside  the  courts,  both  passengers  were  killed. 
But  the  number  might  have  been  dozens 
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Can  Air  Be  Too  Free? 

By  Laurence  La  Tourette  Driggs 

The  president  of  the  American  Flying  Club  suggests  in  the  following  article  that  it's  time 
the  American  people  woke  up  to  the  need  for  aviation  legislation.  At  present  it  is  lament- 
ably legal  for  a  foolhardy  aviator  to  try  his  stunts  just  over  the  heads  of  innocent  bystanders 


WITHIN  the  week  two  legal  questions  have 
been  brought  to  lawyers  for  an  opinion.  The 
first  was  in  the  form  of  a  telegram  from 
Barre,  Vermont,  stating  that  an  aviator  was 
being  sued  in  the  local  courts  for  damages  arising  out 
of  an  innocent  flight  over  a  farmer's  field.  The  farmer 
happened  to  be  plowing  with  a  nervous  horse,  which 
bolted.  Tho  one  did  not  see  it,  one  can  imagine  the 
nervous  horse  kept  both  eyes  glued  on  the  roaring  con- 
traption overhead  and  quite  forgot  the  proximity  of  a 
barb-wire  fence  which  all  his  life  had  stood  between 
his  pasture  and  this  plowed  field.  Thus  with  consid- 
erable contributory  negligence  on  his  part,  he  suffered 
from  numerous  abrasions,  contusions,  cuts,  penetra- 
tions and  shock,  after  his  headlong  plunge  into  the 
vicious  fence. 

The  farmer,  who  believed  in  barb-wire  fences, 
sought  to  recover  damages  for  the  horse's  injuries,  on 
the  grounds  of  trespass  over  his  private  property 
where  he  had  an  undeniable  right  to  plow  with  a 
nervous  horse,  and  on  the  further  grounds  that  the 
aeroplane  comprizes  a  public  nuisance. 

The  second  request  for  information  as  to  a  citizen's 
private  rights,  which  are  injured  by  this  new  science 
of  aviation,  was  of  an  entirely  different  character.  On 
a  quiet  Sunday  morning  over  a  well  known  golf  links 
near  the  Hudson  River,  a  mad  young  aviator  appeared 
just  at  the  crowded  time  of  day  when  strokes  were 
being  economized  with  due  regard  to  the  ball  nassau 
forfeits.  Without  reverence  for  the  high  tension  of  the 
golfers'  nerves,  the  pilot,  secure   in  his  limitless  air. 


amused  himself  with  horrid  dartings  at  the  players  on 
the  green,  pulling  up  on  his  aeroplane  when  but  a  few 
feet  over  their  heads,  and  continuing  these  joyous 
capers  until  scores  were  forgotten  and  the  last  of  the 
players  rushed  to  the  clubhouse  for  protection.  Then, 
to  show  his  ability  to  land  on  a  small  spot,  the  aviator 
cut  off  his  motor  and  ran  along  the  fairway,  cutting  a 
deep  gash  in  the  smooth  turf  with  his  tail  skid,  equal 
to  wounds  from  a  thousand  niblicks.  Only  the  confirmed 
golfer  can  estimate  the  depth  of  golfing  anger  stirred 
up  by  this  prank.  The  following  morning  the  president 
of  the  club  paid  a  visit  to  the  office  of  a  lawyer. 

It  is  of  small  satisfaction  to  learn  that  the  United 
States  has  no  laws  on  aviation;  that  not  even  licenses 
are  sought  nor  granted;  that  the  statute  books  are 
silent  on  remedies  and  court  decisions  are  lacking  on 
precedents.  Can  any  irresponsible  boy  fly  over  our 
heads  in  a  machine  and  perhaps  cause  irreparable  in- 
juries to  our  persons  and  our  property  without  our 
having  any  rights  of  compensation  or  protection?  If 
this  is  so,  why  isn't  something  done  about  it? 

The  fact  is  that  fundamental  laws,  limiting  the  oper- 
ation of  aircraft,  licensing  air  pilots  and  defining  the 
rights  of  the  public  and  the  aviators,  were  drawn  up 
by  representatives  of  the  several  nations  at  the  Paris 
conference,  at  the  time  the  treaty  with  Germany  was 
drawn.  The  nations  of  Europe  are  now  operating  their 
aircraft  under  these  laws.  But  the  United  States,  hav- 
ing discarded  the  treaty  and  all  the  interbound  ties  con- 
necting it  with  the  League  of  Nations,  is  still  at  war 
with   Germany,   and   is   still    [Continued   on  page   374- 
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Whether  You  Read  It  in  Your  Armchair  by  the  Fire  or  See  It  from 

the  Fifth  Row  Aisle 

The  Play^s  the  Thing 

By  Montrose  J.  Moses 

Author   of   "The   American    Dramatist" 


IN  1906,  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  the  English  play- 
wright, made  an  earnest  plea  for  the  printing  of 
plays.  He  overrode  the  objections  of  those  who 
opposed  the  idea  by  claiming  truly  that  a  body  of 
stage  literature  worthy  in  style  of  preservation  in  book 
form  would  help  to  purify  and  make  sound  the  taste  of 
a  public  which  had  not  yet  clearly  determined  in  its 
mind  the  difference  between  "amusement"  and  "enter- 
tainment." 

His  brief  was  not  written  without  some  effect,  for 
English  dramas,  one  wanted  to  read  after  seeing,  soon 
began  to  appear,  and  contagion  spread  to  America, 
where,  for  so  many  years,  the  native  efforts  of  our 
playwrights  were  buried  in  the  manuscript-office  of 
some  theatrical  agent  or  manager. 

It  may  be  said,  with  scarcely  any  reservations,  that 
there  is  no  play  of  any  note — unfortunately  there  are 
many  plays  of  hardly  any  worth  at  all — which  cannot 
be  easily  obtainable  for  the  library.  One  is  able  to  ex- 
amine at  close  range  the  charm  of  a  stage  story,  the 
virility  of  its  dialogue,  the  expertness  of  its  structure, 
the  cleverness  of  its  increasing  suspense,  the  truthful- 
ness of  its  characterization,  its  acting  opportunities, 
by  giving  it  that  close,  slow  attention  on  the  printed 


Wkite  Studio 

Josephine    Victor    and    Herbert    Lomas    in    one    of    the    tightest 

moments    of   that   relentless   play,    "The    Skin    Game,"    by   John 

Galsworthy,  now  playing   at  the   Bijou  Theater 

page  which  the  theater  never  allows.  We  used  to  go  and 
see  Barrie's  plays,  joyful  in  their  sweet  spirit  of  quaint 
poetry,  and  we  would  come  away  wishing  that  at  home 
we  might  have  a  closer  experience  with  what  we  are 
right  in  calling  "the  flavor  of  Barrie."  Well,  it  is  possi- 
ble for  us  now  to  read  "What  Every  Woman  Knows," 
"The  Admirable  Crichton"  and  "Quality  Street."  We 
got  to  know  Bernard  Shaw — if  we  will  ever  know  him 
— from  his  "Plays  Pleasant  and  Unpleasant"  long  be- 
fore our  managers  were  convinced — thru  the  daring 
plunge  of  an  actor  into  "Candida"  as  an  escape  from 
musical  comedy — of  his  commercial  value;  and  there 
has  not  been  a  play  of  his  since  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  examine  for  its  wit  before  going  to  the  theater 
to  meet  an  enjoyment  no  whit  the  less  in  value  because 
of  our  being  thus  forearmed.  I  recall  my  experience  at 
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"Major  Barbara,"  where  I  revelled  in  its  social  satire 
because  I  was  prepared  beforehand  to  parry  the  blows 
of  its  humor  and  understand  its  keen  jibes  at  social 
condition — an  intellectual  depth  which  is  wanting  in 
Edward  Sheldon's  "Salvation  Nell"  (also  published), 
tho  the  two  plays  deal  with  similar  subjects,  steeped  in 
somewhat  the  same  atmosphere.  And  the  significant 
thing  about  this  statement  of  mine  is  that  you  can 
check  it  up  yourself,  as  a  reader,  because  both  plays 
are  easily  obtainable  in  print.  It  is  possible  for  a  critic 
to  tell  you  that  Shaw's  "Widowers'  Houses"  is  better 
social  philosophy  than  Charles  Klein's  "Daughters  of 
Men,"  and  you  are  able  to  go  even  further  than  the 
statement — by  turning  to  the  plays  themselves — in  de- 
termining exactly  how  much  better  Shaw's  deeply- 
grounded  and  intellectually-founded  Fabianism  is  than 
Klein's  snap-judgment  in  the  reading  of  newspaper 
files.  Such  intellectual  measuring-up  of  playwriting 
and  the  intellectual  enjoyment  of  the  theater  is  due 
to  the  printing  of  plays. 

No  advocate  of  the  published  play  wishes  to  destroy 
expectancy  when  you  go  to  the  theater.  If  the  whole 
value  of  a  play  lies  in  the  situation,  it  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  you  have  to  dispel  that  expectancy  by  hav- 
ing it  told  you,  either  in  the  reading  before  going  to 
the  theater,  or  in  the  printed  review  of  it  which  ap- 
pears in  the  current  papers  or  magazines.  But  I  claim, 
with  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  that  a  play  so  surface  as  to 
call  for  nothing  but  clever  trickery  of  stagecraft  is 
worthy  neither  of  print  nor  of  our  golden  evenings 
nor  of  a  second  consideration.  For  print,  like  indelible 
ink,  brings  out  the  strength  and  weakness  of  a  drama, 
its  shades  and  high-lights.  There  are  many  good  acting 
plays,  there  are  a  multitude  of  actor-proof  parts,  which 
are  threadbare  in  cold  type,  and  dull  in  their  ink- 
stained  wording,  because  no  spiritual  meaning  shines 
behind.  "The  Two  Orphans"  reads  like  mere  romantic 
drivel,  "The  Lady  of  Lyons"  like  swashbuckling 
fustian.  Literary  value  raises  the  whole  quality  of  a 
story  into  something  permanently  told. 

To  read  a  play  is  much  more  difficult  than  to  read  a 
novel;  there  is  more  demand  on  visualization  in  the 
imagination;  it  is  the  shorthand  technique  of  the 
novel,  sparing  of  words,  reticent  in  the  choosing  of 
hightened  moments  in  the  lives  of  its  characters.  It 
is  the  reader  who  must  supply  the  hidden  values,  who 
must  transcribe  the  dramatist's  notes.  If  he  is  able  to 
do  it  well,  then  he  is  able,  by  the  reading  of  a  drama, 
to  convince  himself  that  it  will  act  effectively  on  the 
stage.  But  the  theater  surprizes  one  by  the  tricks  it 
plays.  Sometimes  you  read  a  printed  play,  and  you 
think  it  is  bound  to  act  well;  when  it  is  given  it  is  a 
failure.  Again  you  have  doubts  about  the  acting  quality 
of  a  drama,  tho  you  admire  its  literary  excellencies.  You 
begin  to  doubt,  with  some  justice,  whether  the  literary 
value  of  a  drama  is  necessary  in  the  theater  at  all.  You 
have  probably  forgotten  the  fact  that  while  the  printed 
book  appeals  to  you  singly,  and  may  appeal  to  a  hun- 
dred thousand  like  you,  individually,  the  acted  play 
has  to  appeal  collectively  to  the  crowd. 

For   instance,   I   read  John   Drinkwater's   "Lincoln" 
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Henry  Travers.  appearing  in  the  Thea- 
ter Guild  proilmtion  of  "Heartbreak 
House."  now  playing  at  the  Garrick 
Theater.  This  play,  being  by  Bernard 
Shaw,  is  not  one  to  read  before  or 
after — you  must  read  it  both  times 


before  I  saw  it, 
and  tho,  in  my 
judgment,  I  had  its 
phoiiomenal  success 
in  London  to 
prompt  me,  there 
was  much  in  it 
which  could  have 
ui)set  me  had  I 
been  willing  to 
submit  the  play  to 
a  Broadivay  meas- 
urement. English 
plays,  however  ex- 
cellent their  read- 
able values,  do  not 
always  go  on  the 
American  stage: 
the  psychology  of 
national  tempera- 
ment enters.  But  in 
Drinkwater's  case 
— I  did  not  meas- 
ure it  with  the 
same  rule  that 
measures  Mrs. 
Stowe's  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  I  felt  that  the  dignity  of 
its  poetry  was  the  right  clothing  for  the  dignity  of  its 
central  character.  And  I  felt  that  the  unity  of  the  soul 
in  Abraham  Lincoln  would  bind  together,  in  a  heart- 
consuming  interest,  the  episodic  incidents  selected  by 
the  Englishman  with  the  same  purpose  as  the  old  Eng- 
lish chronicle  play.  I  brushed  aside  Drinkwater's  his- 
torical inconsistencies — Shakespeare  is  full  of  such,  if 
we  need  a  higher  authority;  I  brushed  aside  my  doubt 
as  to  whether  an  actor  could  be  found  sufficiently 
trained  in  the  music  of  verse  to  read  his  interludes 
properly;  I  read  them  silently  and  knew  that,  like  music 
of  the  noble  kind,  they  would  bear  repetition  on  the 
stage,  and  then  again  in  the  library.  The  average 
American  manager  dodged  the  play,  and  he  still  can't 
•explain  why  the  play  was  a  success,  and  why  it  is  likely 
to  be  a  success  for  many  years  to  come  on  the  road. 
Read  this  play  before  or  after  you  see  it,  or  before  and 
after.  No  repetition  can  kill  the  value  of  its  sincerity, 
or  the  sincerity  of  its  style. 

The  opposers  of  the  printed  play  are  now  in  the 
minority;  today,  I  can  tell  you  what  dramas  to  read, 
and  if  you  read  them,  you  will  be  following  the  drama 
as  it  is  at  present  in  New  York,  even  tho  you  may 
never  see  them  as  played  in  New  York.  This  shows 
that  in  the  insurgency  of  the  theater — away  from  the 
theatrically-cut  play  to  the  drama  of  substance,  of  fine 
material — the  managers  are  going  to  the  book  for  the 
play  which  has  been  on  the  shelf  for  many  years.  For 


A  scene  in  the  ter- 
rible last  act  of 
-"The  Mob,"  by 
John  Galsworthy, 
recently  given  at 
the  Neighborhood 
Playhouse.  A  read- 
ing of  the  play 
<;ouId  not  give  you 
the  expressiveness 
of  this  mob,  unique 
among  stage  mobs. 
But  only  by  read- 
ing can  you  get  the 
whole  force  of  the 
stern  and  poignant 
lines 


example,  John  Galsworthy  has  not  had  an  easy  path  in 
the  theater.  We  know  how  his  "Justice"  knocked  on 
many  a  manager's  door  in  vain,  and  yet  we  know  also 
that  when  it  was  finally  given  we  flocked  to  the  theater 
to  see  it  with  our  interest  no  less  tense — because  of 
reading  it — for  the  tragedy.  The  pity  is  that  often  such 
plays  remain  so  long  unnoticed  on  the  shelf  that,  when 
taken  down  and  presented,  they  are  a  little  out  of  date 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that,  while  the  drama  in  the 
theater  is  a  reflection  of  life,  life  has  a  way  of  sud- 
denly changing,  especially  in  these  revolutionary  days 
of  new  social  adjustments.  The  war  has  altered  our 
standards,  has  torn  down  most  of  our  social  barriers — 
until  now  there  are  plays  by  Pinero  and  Jones  and  St. 
John  Hankin — all  obtainable  in  print — that  sound  as 
impossible  as  some  of  the  Restoration  comedies. 

Galsworthy's  "The  Mob,"  which  has  been  in  book 
form  for  several  years,  was  purchased  by  an  actor  who 
saw  himself  in  the  part  of  the  stoical  idealist  defying 
the  imperialism  of  his  government.  But  the  poor  actor 
could  not  find  a  manager,  and  so  he  perforce  relin- 
quished his  rights  to  an  insurgent  group  in  New  York, 
The  Neighborhood  Playhouse — an  organization  help- 
ing to  do,  to  some  extent,  for  New  York,  what  Miss 
Horniman's  Players  did  for  Birmingham,  England:  es- 
tablish some  semblance  of  a  repertory.  It  was  they 
who  started  the  Dunsany  fad.  The  fact  that  the  war  is 
over  makes  "The  Mob,"  just  given,  come  with  an  ef- 
fect of  anti-climax:  a  war-play  after  the  war  is  over. 
Managers  may  have  argued  in  refusing  to  present  it 
that  such  dramas  are  now  out  of  fashion.  But  the 
poignancy  of  the  theme  in  "The  Mob" — written  with 
that  cold,  judicial,  non-partizan  attitude  Galsworthy 
maintains  so  consistently,  and  sometimes  so  irritat- 
ingly  in  his  plays — appealed  to  me  with  added  force 
when  I  saw  it  on  the  stage,  because  it  dealt  with  the 
spiritual  hardships  of  a  man  who  is  willing  to  die  for 
a  conviction,  much  in  the  same  way  that  a  certain 
American  has  recently  been  battling  for  an  ideal,  born 
of  the  war — battling  in  the  face  of  political  opposition 
that  has  crushed  him  physically  and  repudiated  him 
spiritually.  I  could  describe  the  beauty  and  economic 
reticence  with  which  the  play  is  given  by  the  Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse  in  an  out-of-the-way  New  York  street, 
far  removed  from  the  glare  of  Broadway.  While  you 
may  never  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it  as  given, 
you  will  be  able  to  follow  my  comment,  because  you 
probably  have  "The  Mob"  on  your  library  shelf. 

Galsworthy's  "The  Skin  Game"  was  issued  in  book 
form  before  it  was  presented  on  the  stage.  William  A. 
Brady,  the  theatrical  manager,  has  just  produced  it. 
I  heard  some  comment  that  because  of  its  theatric 
interest — and  when  Galsworthy  becomes  theatric  he 
seems  to  push  into  his  play  a  situation  which  is  arti- 
ficial in  comparison  with  his   [Continued  on  page  372 


Freezing  Out  Uncle  Sam 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 


THE  United  States  and  Germany,  the  two  leading  na- 
tions left  out  of  the  Leagxie,  have  both  protested  to 
the  League  against  the  way  the  mandates  are  being 
assigned  and   administered. 

The  mandate  plan  was  a  compromize.  When  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  came  into  conference  at  Paris  they 
found  that  they  had  at  their  disposal  territories  larger 
than  Europe  or  the  United  States.  Never  since  the  flood 
had  there  been  so  much  land  in  liquidation.  Four  great  em- 
pires had  been  broken  up,  the  German,  the  Austrian,  the 
Ottoman  and  the  Russian.  What  should  be  done  with  the 
fragments?  The  historic  rule  was  "to  the  victors  belong 
the  spoil,"  but  history  showed  the  victors  were  very  apt  to 
fall  out  over  the  partition  of  the  spoil. 

This  partition  had  been  in  part  provided  for  by  a  set 
of  secret  treaties  among  the  Allies,  which  earmarked  in 
advance  certain  territories  for  particular  powers.  These 
treaties,  President  Wilson  says,  were  not  made  known  to 
him  when  the  aid  of  America  was  sought  and  when  he  did 
learn  of  them  after  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  declined  to  be 
bound  by  them  on  the  ground  that  they  were  inconsistent 
with  the  war  aims  which  the  Allies,  at  his  request,  had 
publicly  professed  and  with  the  armistice  terms  under 
which  Germany  had  surrendered.  The  secret  treaties  were 
anyhow  antiquated,  inconsistent  and  inadequate.  The  sac- 
rifices of  the  Allies  had  been  greater  and  their  victory 
more  sweeping  than  they  had  anticipated. 

There  were  two  opposing  views  at  Paris  as  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  dependencies  that  had  been  detached  from 
the  empires  in  dissolution.  One  was  simply  to  divide  them 
up  among  the  victorious  powers  in  the  customary  way. 
But  a  new  and  higher  ideal  had  been  born  of  the  war,  that 
the  undeveloped  resources  of  the  world  should  not  be 
monopolized  by  any  nation  but  should  be  held  by  an  in- 
ternational organization  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  and 
with  special  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  natives.  This 
was  the  plan  advocated  by  the  President  for  the  disposal 
of  the  conquered  dependencies.  The  British  Labor  party  in 
their  program  went  farther  and  urged  that  all  tropical 
and  undeveloped  lands,  whatever  their  present  ownership, 
should  be  placed  under  international  control. 

But  there  were  certain  practical  difficulties  to  this  ideal- 
istic plan.  Where  joint  control  had  been  tried,  as  in  the 
case  of  government  of  the  Samoan  Islands  by  Germany, 
England  and  the  United  States,  or  of  the  New  Hebrides 
by  England  and  France,  it  has  never  worked  well.  The 
protecting  powers  have  quarreled  among  themselves,  the 
natives  have  suffered  and  the  country  has  not  been  so  well 
developed  as  it  would  have  been  under  any  one  of  its 
guardians.  The  League  of  Nations  was  a  new  and  untried 
institution.  It  had  no  army  of  its  own,  no  corps  of  trained 
administrators,  no  traditions  and  no  prestige.  Could  the 
infant  League,  hampered  as  it  was  by  a  Council  where 
every  member  had  the  veto  power,  manage  an  empire  as 
big  perhaps  as  Australia  or  Eui'ope  and  largely  composed 
of  unruly  and  antagonistic  peoples? 

To  reconcile  these  two  opposing  plans  General  Smuts  of 
South  Africa  came  forward  with  the  proposal  that  the 
liberated  territories,  in  so  far  as  they  could  not  stand 
alone,  should  be  assigned  in  severalty  to  such  of  the  powers 
as  are  best  fitted  to  aid  them  under  a  mandate  from  the 
League  to  insure  that  they  should  be  administered  with 
due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  and  so  as  to 
"secure  equal  opportunities  for  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  other  members  of  the  League." 

The  mandate  plan  seemed  to  be  the  best  solution  of  the 
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difficulty  so  it  was  incorporated  in  the  Covenant.  Since 
this  document  formed  the  bone  of  contention  in  the  recent 
election  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  every  voter  has  a  copy 
of  it.  So  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  here  Article  22  that 
describes  the  mandatory  system.  But  attention  should  be 
specially  directed  toward  the  sentence  already  quoted  just 
above  which  shows  that  equal  trade  opportunities  are  in- 
sured only  to  the  "other  members  of  the  League."  Now 
the  United  States,  like  Germany,  is  not  in  the  League  and 
might,  if  the  members  of  the  League  were  so  selfish  and 
unwise  as  to  declare  a  boycott,  be  shut  out  from  any 
trade  with  the  whole  of  Africa,  South  America  and  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  with  the  most  important  part  of  Asia, 
as  well  as  Canada  and  the  Caribbean. 

If  the  present  League  were  a  League  of  All  Nations, 
as  it  was  intended  to  be  on  its  inception,  there  would  be 
110  difficulty  about  confining  to  its  members  the  privilege 
of  equal  access  to  the  raw  materials  of  the  mandated  ter- 
ritory. But  any  nation  remaining  outside  is  at  a  commer- 
cial disadvantage  which  may  become  serious  if  the  terri- 
tory contains   some   product  essential  to  civilization. 

Among  such  essentials  are  fertilizers  and  oils,  mineral 
and  vegetable.  Now  the  little  island  of  Nauru  in  the  Pacific 
is  capped  by  a  bed  of  phosphate.  But  Great  Britain  has 
been  given  the  exclusive  right  of  working  the  bed  and 
selling  the  phosphate.  Fortunately  the  United  States  has 
an  abundance  of  phosphate  so  we  need  not  worry  about 
this. 

Palm  oil  is  necessary  for  making  tin  plate.  It  largely 
comes  from  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa  and  the  trade  used 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  During  the  war  the 
British,  needing  all  available  fats  for  food,  soap  and  nitro- 
glycerine, made  palm  oil  a  Government  monopoly  and  shut 
off"  its  export  to  the  United  States.  This  threatened  to  ruin 
our  tin  plate  industry  and  we  had  to  beg  the  British  to  let 
us  have  a  little.  The  British  Government  was  obliged  to 
consent  because  if  we  could  not  get  palm  oil  we  could  not 
make  tin  cans  and  if  we  could  not  make  tin  cans  we  could 
not  supply  the  British  army  in  France  with  canned  beef. 
In  this  ease  too  we  might  be  independent  if  we  wanted  to. 
for  so  long  as  we  hold  on  to  the  Philippines  and  Caribbean 
Islands  we  could  grow  our  own  palm  oil. 

A  third  case  is  more  important,  that  of  petroleum.  Here 
again  the  United  States  has  been  liberally  endowed  by 
nature,  but  we  have  been  very  wasteful.  If  we  divide  the 
estimated  amount  of  oil  remaining  in  the  ground  in  all 
known  fields  by  the  amount  consumed  last  year  we  get 
fifteen  as  a  quotient.  That  does  not  mean  that  at  midnight 
on  December  31,  1935,  there  will  not  be  a  drop  of  gasoline 
to  be  had,  but  it  does  show  that  petroleum  will  from  now 
on  get  rapidly  scarcer  and  dearer  until  ultimately  it 
ceases  to  he  a  common  commodity  and  some  more  or  less 
inferior  substitute  like  alcohol  takes  its  place.  The  com- 
mercial and  naval  power  of  the  future  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  nation  that  possesses  the  largest  oil  supply.  A  mer- 
chantman run  by  Diesel  or  other  internal  engines  fed 
with  petroleum  can  go  round  the  world  without  recourse 
to  a  coaling  station.  An  oil  fleet  can  chase  a  coal  fleet  any- 
where on  the  high  seas. 

Now  America,  having  oil  to  burn,  has  shared  it  gener- 
ously with  her  needy  neighbors — at  a  generous  price.  She 
has  fed  the  million  lamps  of  China  and  India  and  filled 
the  tanks  of  friendly  fleets  and  rival  traders.  Soon  she 
will,  like  a  foolish  virgin,  be  begging  sister  nations  for 
the  loan  of  a  little  oil.  In  the  year  1918  the  United  States 
exported  over  2,700,000,000  gallons  of  mineral  oils. 
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Capric-ious  nature  had  denied  the  greatest  naval  and 
maritime  power  in  the  world  an  adequate  supply  of  oil. 
The  territory  over  which  the  British  flag  waved,  amounting 
to  about  a  quarter  of  the  habitable  earth,  was  not  originally 
picked  out  on  its  petroleum  prospects.  But  the  war  gave 
the  British  Government  a  chance  to  remedy  this  deficiency 
so  it  has  insisted  upon  retaining  possession  of  the  oil  fields 
in  Persia  and  the  Mtsopotamian  valley.  The  latter  claim 
was  disputed  by  France,  which  had  been  granted  the 
Mosul  district,  on  the  upper  Tigris,  by  England  in  the 
Sykes-Picot  treaty.  But  France  was  conciliated  by  a 
promise  of  a  share  in  the  oil  of  Mosul  and  a  free  hand  in 
Syria. 

This  agreement,  by  which  Great  Britain  obtained  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  Mcsopotamian  oil,  was  reached  at 
a  private  conference  between  British  and  French  repre- 
sentatives held  at  San  Remo,  Italy,  last  summer.  But  the 
United  States  promptly  and  repeatedly  protested  that 
such  a  private  arrangement  and  monopolization  was  con- 
trary to  the  principles  on  which  the  League  of  Nations 
was  based.  Secretary  Colby's  latest  note  has  been  made 
public  and  is  printed  in  part  in  our  Story  of  the  Week.  Its 
logic  is  incontrovertible,  but  its  effect  is  negligible.  France 
and  England  can  affoi'd  to  disregard  such  paper  protests 
and  doubtless  will  do  what  they  like.  The  pitiful  thing 
about  it  is  that  the  United  States  must  beg  and  plead  for 
her  rights,  whereas  if  she  had  taken  her  seat  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  of  Nations  she  would  have  had  the  veto 
power  against  any  such  discrimination.  We  cannot  blame 
the  nations  which  are  in  the  League  for  making  the 
most  of  the  advantages  that  they  have  gained  thru  our  re- 
fusal to  cooperate  with  them. 

Flag  Burning 

IRISH  mobs  in  New  York  City  have  on  several  recent  oc- 
casions amused  themselves  by  tearing  down  and  burn- 
ing British  flags.  Public  theaters  and  private  clubs  have 
alike  been  victims  of  their  fury.  If  such  rioting  amuses 
Sinn  Fein  sympathizers  who  are  safe  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  we  suppose  that  they  are  the  best  judges  of  their 
own  fun;  but  if  they  are  in  serious  earnest  about  helping 
Ireland  they  should  reflect  that  a  million  torn  British  ban- 
ners would  not  make  Ireland  independent  and  that  a  few 
more  riots  may  seriously  alienate  American  sympathy. 
The  public  will  grow  tired  in  time  of  broken  windows. 

Wells  on  the  World 

Bv  Edwin  E.  Slosson 

THERE  is  no  bigger  writer  than  Wells.  There  is  no 
bigger  subject  than  the  world.  So  when  the  one 
tackles  the  other  a  literary  sensation  is  bound  to  re- 
sult. Wells  began  his  literary  career  by  cruising  to  and  fro 
along  the  fourth  dimension  in  his  "Time  Machine."  Since 
then  he  has  spent  more  time  in  the  future  than  in  the  past, 
but  prospective  history  is  more  difficult  to  write  than  retro- 
spective history,  so  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
succeed  at  the  easier  task.  To  be  sure  his  schooling  was  in 
biology  instead  of  histoi-y,  but  this  is  not  altogether  a 
disadvantage  since  all  human  history  is  merely  a  branch 
of  biology.  If  historians  had  used  their  microscopes  on  the 
microbes  of  malaria  rather  than  on  the  minuscules  of  the 
manuscripts  they  would  have  known  more  about  the  cause 
of  the  decline  of  Greece  and  Rome  than  they  did. 

Knickerbocker  began  his  "History  of  New  York"  with 
Adam.  Wells,  being  a  biologist,  gets  a  better  running 
start  for  his  "Outline  of  History"  by  beginning  with  the 
protozoa  several  hundred  million  years  earlier  than  the 
date  Archbishop  Usher  put  at  the  top  of  the  first  page 
of  the  Bible.  It  takes  Wells  two  hundred  pages  to  get  down 
to  what  used  to  be  called  "historic  times,"  but  this  space 


is  not  wasted  for  it  gives  the  necessary  perspective  to  the 
story  of  man  and  his  planet.  As  Wells  reminds  us:  "Half 
the  duration  of  human  civilization  and  the  keys  to  all  its 
ehiof  institutions  are  to  be  found  before  Sai'gon  I,"  and 
Sargon  ruled  over  Mesopotamia  in  2750  B.  C. 

Besides  reminding  us  of  our  poor  relation,  the  pithecan- 
thropus, Wells  has  called  attention  to  certain  parts  of  the 
world  commonly  ignored.  He  regards  Asia  as  more  than 
a  mere  annex  to  Europe,  to  be  alluded  to  only  when 
.\siatics  happened  to  come  into  conflict  with  Europeans. 
He  devotes  ten  pages  to  Jengis  Khan  and  five  to  Akbar, 
while  he  disposes  of  Louis  XV  and  Frederick  the  Great  in 
half  a  page  apiece.  He  gives  fifteen  lines  to  Victor  Em- 
manuel and  a  full  page  to  denunciation  of  Kipling's 
"Stalky  and  Company"  as  typifying  the  defects  of  British 
education  and  administration.  He  gives  three  pages  to  the 
mournful  mummeries  of  Charles  V  after  he  retired  to  the 
monastery  and  seven  lines  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  This 
distribution  of  space  may  be  criticized,  but  it  is  a  refresh- 
ing departure  from  the  conventional 

Twenty  years  ago  in  his  "Anticipations,"  Wells  sug- 
gested the  advisability  of  publishing  books  with  footnotes 
by  antagonistic  critics.  He  expressed  a  desire  that  some- 
body should  treat  his  books  that  way  and  since  nobody  has 
taken  up  his  project  he  has  now  had  it  done  himself.  His 
"Outline  of  History"  has  been  subjected  to  scrutiny  of 
four  competent  critics,  Ernest  Barker,  Sir  H.  H.  John- 
stone, Sir  E.  Ray  Lankester  and  Professor  Gilbert  Mur- 
ray, who  freely  disagree  with  the  author's  opinions  and 
sometimes  flatly  deny  his  statements  in  their  footnotes. 
This  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  besides  giving  a  needful 
corrective  of  another  point  of  view.  When  Wells  says  that 
Gladstone,  despite  his  classical  training,  was  "a  grossly 
ignorant  man,"  Professor  Murray  takes  him  up — or  calls 
him  down— and  a  lively  debate  follows  in  the  footnotes 
for  two  pages. 

There  has  been,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  one  history  of 
the  world  worthy  of  the  name  and  that  was  Helmolt's.  This 
is  really  a  history  of  the  world,  not  merely  of  a  few  favored 
countries  with  incidental  mention  of  the  rest.  It  covers 
Asia,  Africa  and  the  Pacific  as  conscientiously  as  Europe, 
so  I  find  it  more  useful  than  any  other  as  a  reference  work, 
for  a  journalist  can  never  tell  where  the  lightning — or  the 
limelight — is  going  to  strike  next,  except  that  it  will  strike 
some  new  place.  For  instance,  when  the  peace  treaty  with 
Germany  was  first  cabled  from  Paris  it  was  found  that 
one  of  the  demands  made  by  England  upon  Germany  was 
for  "the  return  of  the  skull  of  the  Sultan  Mkwawa."  The 
librarians  were  driven  distracted  by  telephone  inquiries 
about  the  missing  bonehead,  concerning  which  hitherto  the 
public  had  manifested  no  curiosity  whatsoever.  But  when 
I  turned  to  Helmolt  there  was  the  genealogy  of  the  African 
potentate  worked  out  with  the  same  care  as  the  ancestry 
of  the  Bourbons.  But  Helmolt  fills  eight  very  large  vol- 
umes and  is  a  composite  work,  written  by  a  corps  of 
specialists  of  various  countries. 

Wells'  "Outline  of  History,"  tho  necessarily  inferior  to 
Helmolt  in  comprehensiveness  and  scholarship,  has  the 
great  advantage  of  readableness  and  unity  of  style  and 
viewpoint.  It  is  all  Wells  and  Wells  alone  in  spite  of  its 
extensive  quotations  and  corps  of  collaborators.  His  idiosyn- 
crasies and  mental  bias  give  zest  to  the  narrative.  He 
writes  with  the  freshness  and  interest  of  one  who  has 
freshly  discovered  interesting  things.  He  explains  things 
clearly  to  the  reader  because  he  has  just  had  to  explain 
them  to  himself.  He  looks  on  Assyria  and  China  with  the 
sensitive  retina  of  a  tourist. 

The  work  appeared  in  England  in  the  form  that  most 
of  our  modern  literature  takes,  the  periodical,  in  fort- 
nightly parts.  Macmillan  has  put  out  the  American  edi- 
tion in  two  handsome  volumes  of  l.SOO  pages  in  all  at  twice 
the  price  of  the  English  edition.  Unfortunately  the  colored 
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plates  and  halftone  illustrations  of  the  English  form  have 
been  left  behind.  The  maps  and  diagrams  should  have  been 
redrawn  to  suit  American  taste.  The  English  do  not  know 
how  to  draw  maps,  except  Bartholemew,  and  he  is  a  Scotch- 
man. The  illegible  lettering  and  obsolete  shading  spoil  the 
effects  of  the  ingenious  designs. 

Wells  has  one  of  the  most  alert  minds  of  our  generation. 
He  has  an  intuition  for  discerning  the  trend  of  "the  mind 
of  the  race"  as  Lloyd  George  has  for  feeling  the  political 
signs  of  the  times.  He  perceived  the  religious  significance 
of  the  Great  War  when  most  people  were  blind  to  it.  He 
now  sees  and  makes  plain  that  the  new  era  into  which  we 
are  now  entering  demands  a  new  sort  of  history,  a  history 
of  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  that  this  is  different  from  a 
collection  of  the  histories  of  all  the  separate  countries. 

Pricking  the  Bubble 

THE  case  against  the  Japanese  in  California  presented 
to  Secretary  of  State  Colby  by  Governor  Stephens 
thru  the  report  of  his  State  Board  of  Control,  is  greatly 
weakened  by  the  discovery  that  the  census  figures  just  is- 
sued show  the  increase  of  Japanese  population  in  Cali- 
fornia to  have  been  overestimated  by  60  per  cent.  The 
Board  of  Control's  estimates,  based  on  arrivals  at  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  and  birth  statistics,  indicated  an  in- 
crease of  45,923  in  ten  years.  The  census  shows  an  addi- 
tion of  28,840.  There  is  no  evidence,  as  charged,  that  the 
Japanese  sought  to  evade  the  census,  for  the  estimates 
given  out  by  their  own  papers  are  in  excess  of  the  census 
figures.  The  Board  of  Control  overlooked  the  important 
fact  that  Japanese  are  migrant.  Thousands  of  them  have 
moved  on  into  Utah,  Idaho,  Wyoming  and  Colorado.  Thou- 
sands of  others  have  returned  home.  The  percentage  of 
Japanese  land  holdings  in  California  was  also  exaggerated 
by  comparing  the  total  acreage  leased  and  owned  by  them 
with  the  irrigated  acreage  only.  The  report  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Board  of  Control  was  widely  circulated  three  months 
before  election.  Census  reports  come  out  two  weeks  after. 

Our  War  Reaction  to  Religion 

By  Shailer  Mathews 

IT  would  be  a  miraculous  exception  if  religion  did  not 
share  in  the  psychology  of  the  present  moment.  There 
seems  to  be  a  pretty  definite  law  that  the  aftermath 
of  any  tragedy  is  division  of  opinion  and  consolidation  of 
spiritual  antagonisms.  The  progressive  grows  more  pro- 
gressive, and  the  conservative  grows  reactionary. 

This  is  the  mood  of  religion  in  America.  On  the  one  side 
is  the  idealism  represented  by  the  Interchurch  World 
Movement,  and  similar  undertakings  seeking  to  extend 
Christian  principles  to  all  spheres  of  life.  Never  was  there 
a  more  magnificent  vision.  The  fact  that  as  yet  it  lacks 
capable  administrators  proves  nothing  to  the  contrary. 

But  on  the  other  side  there  is  an  organized  group  of 
Christian  workers,  opposed  to  pretty  nearly  every  aim,  ex- 
cept individual  evangelism,  which  forward-looking  men 
cherish.  Instead  of  Christianizing  society,  they  hold  that 
the  business  of  the  church  is  to  rescue  individuals  from  a 
world  which  is  growing  worse.  Instead  of  expecting  or  de- 
siring to  be  shown  moral  progress  in  society,  they  welcome 
evidence  of  evil  and  degeneracy.  So  far  from  helping 
Christian  history  to  project  itself  into  the  future,  they 
hope  and  pray  that  history  will  come  to  an  end,  that  Jesus 
Christ  will  emerge  from  heaven,  and  tho  unseen,  gather 
Christian  people  suddenly  and  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  into  the  rapture  of  a  meeting  in 
the  sky.  They  expect  days  of  tribulation — to  be  followed 
by  the  appearance  of  Jesus  to  establish  his  reign  on  earth, 
with  his  capitol  at  Jerusalem,  where  the  ancient  sacri- 
fices of  the  Jews  will  be  established  in  a  rebuilt  temple. 


Such  expectation  they  make  the  central  meaning  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  it  is  pessimism  rather  than  hope. 

Notwithstanding  this  type  of  theory  has  been  condemned 
by  great  orthodox  bodies,  it  is  having  serious  influences  on 
the  churches.  At  least  one  denomination  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  has  practically  surrendered  to  this  view,  and 
has  made  it  almost  impossible  for  ministers  holding  any 
other  opinions  to  obtain  a  pastorate  there.  Its  representa- 
tives are  exerting  every  effort  to  get  control  of  church  life 
in  the  United  States,  notably  that  of  the  Baptist  and  Pres- 
byterian. In  at  least  one  case,  they  are  deliberately  under- 
taking to  divide  the  denomination,  and  remove  and  ostra- 
cize teachers  and  preachers  who  do  not  assent  to  their 
methods  of  Bible  study. 

Such  a  movement  in  Christianity  threatens  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  church  as  a  factor  in  the  establishment  of 
a  better  social  order.  The  sincerity  of  its  leadership  does 
not  mitigate  the  danger  already  resulting  from  its  partial 
success.  Therefore  the  country  churches  are  divided,  de- 
nominational plans  of  advance  are  thwarted,  leaders  for- 
merly trusted  misrepresented  and  attacked,  and  any  form 
of  social  gospel  bitterly  condemned.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
the  war,  the  adherents  of  this  view  issued  an  appeal  that 
human  schemes  of  reconstruction  should  be  subsidiary  to 
the  second  coming  of  Christ. 

All  this  is  an  aspect  of  war-time  psychology  generally, 
but  not  even  in  the  sixteenth  century  did  such  a  movement 
so  threaten  the  efficiency  of  the  Christian  church.  With 
large  sums  of  money  for  propaganda,  unlimited  appeal  to 
prejudice,  with  what  appears  to  be  small  ethical  restraint 
in  misrepresentation  and  personal  attacks,  and  working 
with  the  avowed  determination  to  transform  the  Christian 
church  from  a  channel  of  moral  and  religious  power  for 
social  as  well  as  individual  good,  into  a  group  of  those 
who  expect  the  end  of  the  world  in  a  few  years,  this  move- 
ment may  well  cause  anxiety  to  those  who  believe  in  the 
true  meaning  of  the  church.  It  cannot  wholly  undo  the 
progress  of  the  last  few  years,  but  it  can  check  the 
progress  of  Christian  social  forces,  weaken  denominational 
organizations,  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension  and  decay  in 
local  churches,  and  place  the  church  in  the  hands  of  those 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  modern  world.  Those  who  be- 
lieve in  a  Christ  abiding  with  those  who  keep  his  words, 
rather  than  the  mistaken  hopes  of  early  Jewish  Christians, 
may  well  feel  called  upon  to  preach  His  gospel,  for  the 
real  issue  concerns  the  essence  of  Christianity  and  the 
mission  of  the  church. 

And  if  history  shows  anything  it  shows  that  the  gospel 
works  thru  social  forces  as  truly  as  thru  individuals. 


Sp 


osin 


The  children  of  Israel  had  told  Moses  that  they 
were  forced  to  turn  their  backs  on  the  "Sinai  Ten 
Commandments"  because  they  were  of  foreign 
origin  and  make  another  set  of  ten  at  Jerusalem — 

King  John  had  informed  the  Barons  that  he  loas 
quite  ready  to  sign  a  Magna  Charta,  he  objected 
only  to  the  Magna  Charta — 

George  the  Third  had  assured  the  colonists  that 
a  declaration  of  Independence  would  be  all  right 
but  that  he  could  never  accept  the  "Jefferson 
Declaration" — 

The  colonial  legislatures  had  announced  that  the 
"Hamilton  Constitution"  must  be  scrapped  to  make 
possible  a  real  "association  of  States" — 

Congress  had  assured  President  Lincoln  that 
while  it  was  devoted  to  the  principle  of  emancipa- 
tion it  could  not  approve  any  particular  Proclama- 
tion. 


December  11,  1920 
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Hunting  a  Cave 

By  Preston  Slosson 

WHEN  Adam  and  Eve  were  evicted  from  Eden 
Villa  and  started  the  first  house  hunt  in  history 
they  started  at. the  same  time  a  precedent  which 
has  hardly  been  broken  from  that  time  to  this.  Indeed  the 
great  outdoor  sport  of  trying  to  find  an  indoors  to  live  in 
was  never  more  earnestly  practised  than  by  ourselves. 
What  is  it  that  the  world  is  lacking:  most  in  these  after- 
war  days?  Food?  Yes.  in  particular  places  like  Armenia 
and  Vienna,  but  hardly  in  the  United  States.  Americans 
mostly  manage  to  make  the  pay  check  cover  the  lunch 
check  in  spite  of  higher  prices.  Clothing?  Well  we  have 
worn  last  year's  until  prices  started  downward,  and  now 
it  is  at  last  possible  to  buy  a  shirt  or  a  pair  of  shoes  for 
something  less  than  Manhattan  Island  was  priced  at  when 
bought  from  the  Indians.  Shelter?  There  you  have  the 
answer!  While  all  other  prices  are  sliding  downward, 
rents  are  going  up. 

The  war  hit  a  double  blow  to  the  world's  housing.  It 
knocked  over  thousands  of  houses  in  the  war  zone  and  it 
disorganized  the  building  industry  everywhere  else.  Labor 
leaked  away  from  the  home  building  trades  to  the  muni- 
tions works  and  the  battlefield,  and  what  labor  remained 
demanded  triple  wages.  The  contractor  did  not  pay  these 
prices;  he  passed  them  on  to  the  landlord  and  the  tenant. 

Gone  are  the  simple  days  of  the  caveman,  when  house- 
hunting simply  involved  the  eviction  of  a  mountain  lion  or 
grizzly  bear  from  his  ready-made  flat.  Today  we  must  con- 
struct our  own  caves  of  steel  and  brick  along  the  mighty 
canon  streets  of  the  great  city.  If  economic  conditions  only 
permitted  our  greatest  metropolis  to  be  located  in  the 
Mammoth  Caves  of  Kentucky  how  convenient  it  would  be! 
Or  if  we  could  pitch  our  tents  like  the  Arabs  and  as 
silently  steal  away  on  rent  day,  as  the  poet  sings.  This 
would  be  suited  to  our  nomadic  habits,  for  the  modern 
American  who  flits  from  job  to  job  in  every  corner  of  the 
continent  has  little  taste  for  ancestral  mansions.  But  the 
American  climate  is  not  as  the  Arabian.  Those  who  have 
lived  in  wigwams  in  the  winter  time  complain  that  they 
miss  the  furnace  and  the  radiator.  We  cannot  take  our 
houses  with  us  like  the  turtle  and  the  Tartar.  We  must 
build  or  rent  them  anew  wherever  we  migrate.  And  often 
we  find  them  not. 

To  the  New  York  City  dweller  the  raise-your-rent-day 
means  anxious  scanning  of  the  papers  for  new  opportuni- 
ties. Disregarding  the  apartment  hotel,  built  only  for 
the  very  wealthy  who  could  afford  real  houses  if  they 
wanted  to,  we  find  two  types  of  things  in  the  paper: 

The  Paradise  Apartments.  Two  rooms  and  a  bath.  Also  a  hall 
which  can  be  passed  thru  by  anyone  of  moderate  circumference. 
Room  for  a  folding  bed.  a  folding  table,  three  folding  chairs, 
two  folding  bureaus  and  one  folding  stove.  Other  furniture  may 
be  stored  in  any  storage  warehouse.  Occasional  elevator  service 
to  the  eighteenth  floor.  $250  a  month  and  upward. 

Happycrost  Villa.  Rambling  old  Colonial  mansion  built  in 
1913  (the  last  house  built  in  Mosquitohurst).  Strictly  modern  in 
price  and  other  features.  Within  three  hours  of  the  city  it 
proper  trolley  connections  are  made.  $14,000  down  ;  $38,000  on 
mortgage. 

This  does  not  make  the  citizen  very  happy.  He  does  not 
like  to  spend  his  life  in  a  pigeonhole  desk  of  an  apartment, 
like  a  memorandum  on  file.  Neither  does  he  want  to  spend 
his  life  alternating  between  the  suburban  train  and  a 
rambling  old  mansion  that  may  ramble  as  far  as  twenty 
feet  from  the  front  door  to  the  back  and  fifteen  from 
right  to  left.  Nor  does  he  want  to  stay  where  he  is  with 
the  rent  jumping  like  a  kangaroo.  He  gets  cross  and  begins 
to  talk  about  Bolshevism;  unwisely,  since  a  Bolshevist 
regime  would  be  more  apt  to  wreck  the  houses  we  have 
than  build  the  ones  we  need. 

Cannot  necessity  stimulate  invention?  Perhaps  those  of 


us  who  live  near  the  water  will  take  to  a  new  and  improved 
style  of  houseboat  and  proudly  address  our  letters,  "Off 
Pier  47,  Lake  Ontario."  Those  who  live  inland  may  evolve 
an  omnibus  automobile;  a  true  house  on  wheels.  Our  cities 
will  be  vast  camping  spaces,  and  Chicago  may  at  any  mo- 
ment take  to  the  road  and  move  bodily  to  Los  Angeles  or 
Orlando,  Florida.  Perhaps  the  standardized  stucco  house, 
which  has  already  done  a  little  to  cut  suburban  costs,  will 
be  taken  in  hand  by  Mr.  Ford  and  a  complex  machine  will 
squirt  out  a  hundred  complete  houses  an  hour.  As  some  of 
our  readers  may  recall.  The  Independent  has  given  space 
to  two  devices;  one  of  a  builder  who  would  make  little 
round  boxes  so  that  we  could  live  without  corners  and  car- 
penters, another  a  vast  centipedal  "Stringtown"  with  the 
houses  threaded  in  a  row  on  thousands  of  miles  of  con- 
tinuous I'oad.  Will  science  find  an  answer  or  must  we  camp 
in  the  open  under  the  inadequate  shelter  of  our  rubber 
plant? 

Coolidge 

CALVIN  Coolidge  declares  that  the  election  was  not  a 
verdict  against  the  League  of  Nations  and  that  it  is 
wrong  to  speak  of  the  League  as  dead.  Our  next  Vice-Presi- 
dent has  a  habit  of  telling  the  truth,  which  is  none  too 
common  in  politics,  and  will  acutely  embarrass  some  poli- 
ticians. 

The  Census  of  ]930 

THE  census  of  1920  is  a  disappointment.  It  matters  little 
that  the  total  population  has  increased  less  from  1910 
to  1920  than  it  did  in  the  preceding  decade,  but  it  matters 
much  that  this  increase  is  badly  distributed.  The  great 
agricultural  commonwealths  where  living  costs  are  most 
reasonable,  social  conditions  most  satisfactory  and  the 
need  for  labor  and  immigration  greatest  have  barely  held 
their  own  in  numbers.  The  Mississippi  and  Missouri  val- 
ley regions  could  have  five  times  their  present  population 
and  still  be  more  thinly  settled  than  the  most  prosperous 
agricultural  districts  of  Europe,  yet  their  population  is 
almost  as  stationary  as  that  of  France.  The  great  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  centers  are  absorbing  not  only 
almost  the  whole  immigration  from  Europe  but  many  of 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  American  homesteaders.  It 
would  be  well  if  1930  showed  a  100  per  cent  increase  in 
the  population  of  such  states  as  Kansas  and  Iowa  even  if 
New  York  City  did  not  gain  a  single  inhabitant. 

Efficiency  Precedes  Socialism 

A  recent  bequest  has  called  public  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  the  course  of  his  career 
has  given  away  about  $475,000,000.  The  first  reaction  to 
this  fact  would  be  the  feeling  that  no  one  man  ought  to 
have  so  much  to  give  away.  Theoretically,  this  is  so.  The 
good  done  by  Mr.  Rockefeller's  funds  and  foundations 
could  have  been  done  by  the  public  itself  if  the  bulk  of  his 
great  fortune  had  been  confiscated  in  taxation  or  by  the 
nationalization  of  mineral  oil.  But  would  public  officials 
have  spent  the  money  as  wisely  and  economically  as  Rocke- 
feller has  done?  Much  would  have  gone  to  the  "pork  bar- 
rel," much  have  been  frittered  away  by  the  inefficiency  of 
the  governmental  machinery,  and  some  of  it  perhaps  have 
been  wasted  in  sheer  graft.  When  we  learn  to  run  affairs 
at  the  city  hall,  the  state  capital  and  at  Washington  as  ef- 
ficiently as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  have  managed  their  business,  it  will  be  both 
economically  possible  and  ethically  right  to  nationalize  the 
Rockefeller  fortune  and  all  similar  great  private  fortunes 
But  not  till  then. 
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League  of  Nations  at  Work 

SENATOR  Lodge  says  that  the  League  of  Nations  is 
dead,  but  the  League  itself  has  not  heard  of  its  demise 
or  else  believes  that  the  report  is  "greatly  exaggerated," 
as  Mark  Twain  remarked  when  he  read  his  own  obituary. 
The  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  not  only  dis- 
cussing international  problems  with  great  freedom  and 
vigor,  but  is  taking  action  in  the  most  vital  issues,  as  for 
instance  in  the  case  of  Armenia,  Vilna  and  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  oil  fields. 

Most  of  the  work  of  the  Assembly  is  being  done  by  the 
committees,  of  which  there  are  six,  each  composed  of  forty- 
two  members,  since  every  nation  insisted  upon  being  rep- 
resented on  all  of  them.  The  six  vice-presidents  of  the  As- 
sembly comprize  representatives  of  Japan,  Argentina, 
Canada,  Brazil,  Holland  and  Czechoslovakia.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  two-thirds  of  the  vice-presidents  are  from 
nations  outside  Europe. 

One  of  the  most  effective  features  of  the  Covenant  is 
Article  18,  which  abolishes  the  system  of  secret  treaties 
that  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Great  War  and  is  in- 
terfering with  the  establishment  of  peace.  Hereafter  no 
treaty  or  international  agreement  will  be  binding  unless 
it  is  reported  to  the  League  for  publication.  In  accordance 
with  this  provision  of  the  Covenant  fifty-one  treaties  have 
been  submitted  to  the  League.  Of  these  fifteen  have  been 
filed  by  Great  Britain,  eleven  by  France,  six  by  Switzer- 
land and  four  by  Sweden.  Germany,  tho  not  a  member  of 
the  League,  has  voluntarily  filed 
nine  treaties,  two  of  which  were 
with  Soviet  Russia.  The  United 
States  has  filed  none,  but  Sweden 
has  filed  two,  of  which  the  United 
States  is  the  other  party;  they  re- 
late to  copyrights  and  consulates. 
According  to  Article  18  of  the 
Covenant  the  Council  is  required 
to  formulate  plans  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  armament  by  the  members 
of  the  League.  Since  the  Council 
has  not  acted  in  the  matter,  the 
Assembly  is  taking  it  up.  The 
smaller  nations,  which  form  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Assembly,  are  strong 
for  immediate  and  general  dis- 
armament, but  not  France  and 
Great  Britain.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  it  would  be  risky  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  League  to  disarm  so 
long  as  three  such  powerful  na- 
tions as  Germany,  Soviet  Russia 
and  the  United  States  remain  out 
of  it.  European  countries  are  in 
fact  gradually  cutting  down  on 
their  military  and  naval  expendi- 
ture, but  the  United  States  is  pre- 
paring to  spend  more  than  ever. 
Dr.  Gaston  da  Cunha  of  Brazil  has 
introduced  a  resolution  making 
the  manufacture  of  munitions  a 
government  monopoly  in  every 
country  so  as  to  insure  publicity 
and  eliminate  private  profit. 
364 
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THE  PROPOSED  POLISH  BOUNDARY 
According  to  the  armistice  between  Poland 
and  Russia  signed  at  Riga,  October  5,  the 
dividing  line  is  drawn  as  shown  on  the 
above  map.  The  troops  of  both  armies 
must  be  withdrawn  ten  miles  from  the 
line,  leaving  a  neutral  zone  during  the 
armistice.  The  line  drawn  by  the  Allies 
at  Paris  passed  thru  Brest-Litovsk,  but  the 
Soviet  has  allowed  the  Poles  more  land. 
Vilna,  the  capital  of  Lithuania,  is  occupied 
bv  a   Polish  force 


The  arrival  at  Geneva  of  Major  Churchill,  assistant 
chief  of  the  Military  Intelligence  Division  of  the  General 
Staff  of  the  American  Army,  to  confer  with  the  secretariat 
of  the  League,  created  a  sensation,  since  hitherto  America 
has  been  unrepresented  even  by  an  observer. 

The  Assembly  has  been  scrupulous  to  avoid  any  action 
that  would  offend  American  susceptibilities  and  make  the 
United  States  more  reluctant  to  enter  the  League.  For 
instance,  it  was  rumored  that  the  Haitian  delegates  in- 
tended to  bring  complaints  of  the  American  occupation  of 
Haiti  before  the  Assembly,  but  they  have  set  the  rumors 
at  rest  by  the  public  statement: 

We  do  not  intend  to  bring  up  tbo  question  of  American  occu- 
l)ation  and  control  of  Haiti  at  thi.s  meeting  in  view  of  the  prom- 
ise, already  received,  that  the  United  States  Government  will 
l)ay  Haiti's  share  of  the  League  of  Nations  expense. 

So,  too,  the  requests  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  for  a  revision 
of  their  treaties  with  Chile  in  regard  to  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory of  Tacna  and  Arica  have  been  shelved  since  it  was 
feared  that  their  discussion  might  involve  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, which  by  Article  21  of  the  Covenant  is  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  the  operations  of  the  League. 

The  Canadian  delegate,  Newton  R.  Rowell,  has  several 
times  spoken  in  defense  of  American  opinion.  Commission 
No.  1,  to  which  has  been  referred  all  the  amendments  pro- 
posed to  the  Covenant,  has  decided  to  reserve  action  on  any 
of  them  until  the  incoming  American  administi*ation  makes 
known  its  desires. 

President  Wilson  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Council  to  mediate 
"thru  a  representative  whom  I  may  des- 
ignate" between  Armenia  and  the  Turk- 
ish Nationalists  with  a  view  to  the 
restoration  of  peace  in  Asia  Minor.  In 
accepting  the  invitation  to  mediate  per- 
sonally, President  Wilson  pointed  out 
that  he  was  without  authority  to  em- 
ploy the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  since  Congress  has  never  agreed 
to  the  acceptance  of  an  Armenian  man- 
date. It  is  not  known  what  arrange- 
ments the  League  will  make  to  safe- 
guard Armenia  if  mediation  should  fail. 


America  Protests 

ALTHO  the  United  States  remains 
out  of  the  League  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  present  administration  to  main- 
tain American  rights  and  to  secure  equal 
treatment  for  all  nations  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Covenant.  Secretary  of 
State  Colby  in  a  note  of  November  20  to 
the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Earl  Cur- 
zon,  objects  to  the  way  in  which  Great 
Britain  is  carrying  out  her  mandates  in 
Mesopotamia,  Palestine  and  Arabia.  He 
says: 

I  need  hardly  refer  again  to  tlio  fact  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
consistently  urged  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importanfe  to  the  future  peace  of  the  world 
that  alien  territory  transferred  as  a  result 
of  the  war  with  the  Central  powers  should 
be  held  and  administered  in  such  a  way  as 
to  assure  equal  treatment  to  the  commerce 
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aud  to  the  litizeus  of  all  nations.  Imlood  it  was  in  relianco  upon 
au  understanding  to  this  ofl\H.t,  aud  expressly  in  fontomplatiou 
thereof,  that  the  I'nited  States  was  persuaded  that  the  acnuisi- 
tiou  under  mandate  of  eertain  enemy  territory  by  the  victorious 
powers  should  be  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the  world. 

In  reply  to  his  previous  protests  Lord  Curzon  had  po- 
litely intimated  that  it  was  none  of  our  business  what  was 
done  inside  the  Ltajrue  of  Nations,  since  we  were  outside 
of  it.  But  Secretary  Colby  declines  to  concur  in  this  view 
and  asserts  that  the  United  States  has  a  right  to  be  con- 
sulted on  all  such  questions  since  by  our  participation  in 
the  war  we  had  made  the  mandates  possible: 

Such  powers  as  the  Allied  and  associated  nations  may  enjoy 
or  wield,  in  the  determination  of  the  governmental  status  of  the 
mandated  areas,  accrued  to  them  as  a  direct  result  of  the  war 
against  the  Central  Powers.  The  United  States,  as  a  participant 
in  that  coutlict  and  as  a  contributor  to  its  successful  issue,  cannot 
consider  any  of  the  associated  powers,  the  snuillest  not  less  than 
itself,  debarred  from  the  discussion  of  any  of  its  cmisequeuces. 
or  from  participation  in  the  rights  au'l  privileges  secured  under 
the  mandates  provided  for  in  the  treaties  of  peace. 

The  question  of  Mesopotamian  petroleum  is  a  test  case 
of  the  "new  principle  in  international  relations"  embodied 
in  the  mandate  plan: 

The  fact  cannot  be  ignored  that  the  reported  resources  of 
Mesopotamia  have  interested  public  opinion  of  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain  and  other  countries  as  a  potential  sub.iect  of 
economic  strife.  Because  of  this  fact  they  become  an  outstand- 
ing illustration  of  the  kind  of  economic  question  with  reference 
to  which  the  mandate  principle  was  especially  designed  and,  in- 
deed, a  peculiarly  critical  test  of  the  good  faith  of  the  nations 
which  have  given  their  adherence  to  the  principle.  This  prin- 
ciple was  accepted  in  the  hope"  of  obviating  in  the  future  those 
international  differences  that  grow  out  of  a  desire  for  the  exclu- 
sive control  of  the  resources  and  markets  of  annexed  territories. 

Lord  Curzon  in  previous  correspondence  had  intimated 
that  since  the  United  States  produces  more  petroleum 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world  and  England  produces 
little,  Americans  had  no  need  to  concern  themselves  with 
Mesopotamia.  But  our  Secretary  of  State  emphatically 
protests  against  the  insinuation  that  our  protest  is  based 
on  selfish  motives : 

I  should  regret  any  assumption  by  His  Majesty's  Government 
or  any  other  friendly  power  that  the  views  of  this  Government 
as  to  the  true  character  of  a  mandate  are  dictated  in  any  degree 
oy  considerations  of  the  domestic  need  of  production  of  petroleum 
or  any  other  commodity. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting a  misapprehension  which  your  pote  reflects,  that  the 
United  States  possesses  only  one-twelfth  approximately  of  the 
petroleum  resources  of  the  world.  The  oil  resources  of  no  other 
nation  have  been  so  largely  drawn  upon  for  foreign  needs,  and 
your  lordship's  statement  that  any  prophecies  as  to  the  oil- 
bearing  resources  of  unexplored  and  undeveloped  countries  must 
be  accepted  with  reserve  hardly  disposes  of  the  scientific  cal- 
culation upon  which,  despite  their  problematical  elements,  the 
policies  of  states  and  the  anticipations  of  world  production  ai-e 
apparently  proceeding.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
assumes  that  there  is  a  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
requirements  for  petroleum  are  in  excess  of  production,  and  it 
believes  that  opportunity  to  explore  and  develop  the  petroleum 
resources  of  the  world  wherever  found  should  without  discrimina- 
tion be  freely  extended,  as  only  by  the  unhampered  development 
of  such  resources  can  the  needs  of  the  world  be  met. 

Consequently  Secretary  Colby  demands  that  "the  draft 
mandate  forms  be  communicated  to  this  Government  for 
its  consideration  before  their  submission  to  the  Council 
of  the  League,"  and  suggests  that  they  also  be  made  public 
in  advance. 

The  Vilna  Question 

THE  first  task  to  be  undertaken  by  the  new-born 
League  of  Nations  is  one  of  the  hardest  of  cartographic 
problems,  the  disposal  of  the  city  and  province  of  Vilna. 
For  a  thousand  years  Vilna  has  been  the  chief  city  of  the 
Lithuanians,  but  all  its  neighbors  have  in  turn  laid  claim 
to  it.  The  Lithuanians  are  neither  Teutons  nor  Slavs,  but 
crowded  in  between  Germany,  Russia  and  Poland  they 
have  never  been  able  to  maintain  independence  very  long. 


.,s  .1-    l-Acuw.   Iriiin    I'inil    'I  hnmiiHim 

These  Americans  are  part  of  a  self-constituted  commission  which 
is  holding  hearings  in  Washington  now  on  the  disorders  an<l 
liroblenis  of  Ireland.  Many  witnesses  have  testified  for  the  Irisli 
Republican  movement,  one  of  them  Mrs.  Terence  McSwiney, 
widow  of  the  "martyr  mayor"  of  Cork.  In  this  group,  from  left 
to  right,  are  Senator  David  I.  Walsh,  of  Massachusetts;  James 
H.  Maurer,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Slate  Federation  of 
Labor;  Jane  Addams,  founder  of  Hull  House,  Chicago;  Frederic 
C.  Howe,  former  Commissioner  of  Immigration;  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  of  New  York 

The  collapse  of  the  Russian  empire  gave  them  an  op- 
portunity to  reestablish  themselves  as  a  nation.  Under  the 
leadership  and  with  the  financial  aid  of  the  Lithuanians  in 
the  United  States  a  Lithuanian  republic  was  set  up  at 
Vilna  which  has  been  recognized  as  a  de  facto  Government 
by  all  of  the  leading  powers  except  the  United  States.  The 
American  Government  takes  the  ground  that  none  of  the 
seceding  nationalities,  except  Finland  and  Poland,  shall 
be  recognized  so  long  as  the  Bolsheviki  remain  in  power. 

Last  July  when  the  Bolsheviki  drove  back  the  Poles  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  the  Lithuanians  and  Soviet 
Russia  by  which  the  city  of  Vilna  was  resigned  to  Lithu- 
ania. But  when  the  Poles  again  gained  the  ascendancy 
Vilna  was  reoccupied  by  a  Polish  force  under  General 
Zellgouski.  This  force  professes  to  be  acting  independently 
of  the  Polish  Government  of  Warsaw,  as  in  the  case  of 
d'Annunzio's  seizure  of  Fiume.  But  in  both  cases  the 
movement  has  the  sympathy  and  secret  support  of  the 
regular  army  and  the  home  people. 

General  Zellgouski,  professing  to  be  acting  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians  of  the  Vilna  district,  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  the  free  state  of  Central  Lithu- 
ania. The  old  Lithuanian  Government,  with  headquarters 
at  Kovno,  has  been  waging  desultory  warfare  for  the  re- 
covery of  Vilna,  but  without  success.  The  Kovno  Govern- 
ment approached  the  Warsaw  Government  with  a  proposal 
that  the  Polish  troops  be  withdrawn  from  Vilna  and  the 
city  turned  over  to  the  League  of  Nations  for  settlement 
of  its  ownership.  But  the  Poles  refused  to  listen  to  any 
arbitration  proposals  or  to  submit  the  question  to  a  vote 
of  the  people  of  the  disputed  territory. 

The  Lithuanian  Government  petitioned  the  Assembly  of 
the  League  of  Nations  in  session  at  Geneva  for  the  en- 
forcement against  Poland  of  Articles  16  and  17  of  the 
Covenant,  that  no  member  of  the  League  shall  make  war 
without  previously  invoking  mediation  of  the  League. 
Prompt  action  was  taken  on  this  request  and,  since  the 
League  has  no  army  of  its  own,  a  joint  force  has  been  or- 
ganized to  take  possession  of  Vilna  and  hold  it  until  its 
disposition  can  be  determined  by  plebiscite  or  otherwise. 
The  French  Colonel  Chardigny  has  been  chosen  to  com- 
mand the  force  to  which  Great  Britain,  Spain  and  France 
will  contribute  two  companies  and  a  machine  gun  section 
apiece.  It  is  expected  that  Belgium,  Denmark,  Holland, 
Norway  and  Sweden  v/ill  also  send  contingents. 
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Irish  Outbreaks  and 
Repression 


THE  Sinn  Fein  seems  to  have  de- 
cided to  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country.  Evidence  of  plots  to 
attack  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
No.  10  Downing  Street,  the  Premier's 
official  residence,  has  been  discovered 
and  numerous  cases  of  incendiarism 
have  occurred.  The  most  serious  of 
these  was  the  burning  of  fifteen  ware- 
houses in  Liverpool  on  Saturday 
night,  November  27.  One  of  the  ware- 
houses contained  cotton  to  the  value 
of  $1,500,000  and  others  nearly  as 
much.  The  cotton  could  not  be 
quenched  and  burned  all  night  long. 
The  padlocks  on  the  steel  doors  had 
been  cut  with  American  bolt-clippers 
and  cans  of  gasoline  used  to  start  the 
fires. 

Another  ambuscade  of  the  auxiliary 
police,  commonly  called  the  "black 
and  tans"  from  their  uniforms,  took 
place  near  Macroom  on  Sunday  after- 
noon. Two  motor  lorries  carrying  sev- 
enteen cadets,  all  officers  in  the  late 
war,  had  set  out  on  patrol,  but  on 
nearing  Kilmichael  they  were  fired 
upon  from  both  sides  of  the  road  by 
about  a  hundred  men  in  khaki  uni- 
forms and  trench  helmets.  The  bullets 
pierced  the  engines   and   stopped  the 

cars.  The  police  defended  themselves  as  long  as  they  could, 
but  were  all  killed  in  the  end  except  one  who  was  wounded 
and  another  taken  prisoner.  The  bodies  were  stripped  of 
money  and  valuables  and  even  of  part  of  their  clothing 
and  left  lying  in  the  road.  The  lorries  were  burned  up.  The 
police  in  reprisal  set  fire  to  most  of  the  houses  in  the  village 
of  Johnstown,  nearest  to  the  scene  of  the  outbreak. 

The  British  Government  has  adopted  a  new  plan  to 
suppress  disorders  in  Ireland;  nothing  less  ambitious  than 
the  internment  of  the  entire  republican  army  and  the  of- 
ficials of  the  Sinn  Fein  Government.  The  first  of  these 
internment  camps,  large  enough  to  hold  a  thousand  men, 
has  been  established  at  Bally-Kinlar,  in  Dundruni  Bay, 
County  DovvTi. 

The  "President  of  the  Irish  Republic,"  De  Valera,  is  still 
in  America  raising  funds,  but  the  Vice-President,  Arthur 
Griffith,    has    been    arrested    and    confined    in    Dublin    jail. 


Wide  World 

THE  BRAINS  OF  THE  SINN  FEIN 
Arthur  Griffith,  acting  president  of  the 
Irish  Republic,  and  the  motive  mind  in 
its  organization,  was  arrested  by  the  Brit- 
ish authorities  at  his  home  in  Dublin  last 
week.  This  is  Mr.  Griffith's  third  imprison- 
ment ;  his  arrest  was  part  of  a  widespread 
eflfort  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment  to   check  the  Sinn  Fein  propaganda 

and  its  attendant  disturbances 


IRELAND,    1920 

"Hullo,  what  side  are  you  on?" 
"Justice  and  Liberty!   And  you?" 
"Law  and  Order!" 


Three  elected  members  of  the  British 
Parliament,  but  who  preferred  to  sit 
in  the  Dail  Eireann,  were  also  ar- 
rested, together  with  about  a  thou- 
sand of  the  Volunteers.  Three  Sinn 
Fein  prisoners,  who  for  lack  of  space 
in  the  jail  were  lodged  in  the  guard- 
room of  Dublin  Castle,  seized  bombs 
and  rifles  and  attacked  their  guards 
with  intent  to  escape,  but  were  all 
shot.  One  of  them,  Peter  Clancy,  had 
recently  been  released  from  Mountjoy 
prison  as  a  hunger  striker. 

Fight  in  House 
of  Commons 

WHEN  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood, 
had  related  to  the  House  of  Commons 
the  story  of  the  shooting  of  British  of- 
ficers in  their  beds  in  Dublin,  the  feel- 
ing of  indignation  was  such  that  when 
Joseph  Devlin,  the  Nationalist  leader, 
rose  to  enquire  about  the  subsequent 
shooting  in  Croke  Park,  he  was 
howled  down.  As  he  persisted  several 
members  went  after  him  and  Major 
Molson,  who  sat  behind,  seized  him  by 
the  throat  to  choke  him  off.  Jack 
Jones,  a  Socialist  member,  came  to  his 
assistance  and  a  free-for-all  fist  fight 
took  place.  The  Speaker  suspended 
the  session,  and  when  it  was  resumed 
Major  Molson  apologized  to  Mr.  Devlin  for  his  attack  and 
the  apology  was  accepted.  Such  disorderly  scenes  are  com- 
mon in  continental  parliaments,  but  almost  unprecedented 
in  the  dignified  House  of  Commons. 

Cecil  I'Estrange  Malone,  member  of  Parliament  for  East 
Leyton,  has  been  sentenced  to  jail  for  six  months  for 
seditious  utterances.  In  an  Albert  Hall  speech  advocating 
communism  he  asked:  "What  are  a  few  Churchills  and 
Curzons,  swinging  to  a  lamppost,  compared  with  the  mas- 
sacre of  thousands  of  human  beings." 

The  Vacant  Throne  of  Greece 

THE  death  of  King  Alexander  from  the  bite  of  a  pet 
monkey  and  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  Premier 
Venizelos  has  opened  the  way  for  the  return  of  the  exiled 
Constantine,  deposed  by  the  Allies  during  the  war  for  his 
pro-German  proclivities.  Rhallis,  the  new  premier,  will 
submit  the  question  to  a  plebiscite  in  which  the  friends  of 
Constantine  are  likely  to  win.  The  people  resent  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Allies  during  the  war,  when,  without  re- 
gard to  the  declared  neutrality  of  Greece,  her  territory 
was  overrun  by  foreign  troops.  Despite  the  refusal  of  King 
Constantine  to  participate  in  the  war  the  Greek  port  of 
Salonika  was  used  by  the  British  and  French  as  a  base 
for  their  campaign  in  the  Balkans  and  the  Greek  Islands 
in  the  Aegean  as  a  base  for  the  attack  on  Gallipoli.  Con- 
stantine undoubtedly  sympathized  with  the  German  side 
possibly  because  his  wife,  Queen  Sophia,  is  a  sister  of  the 
Kaiser,  and  he  played  secretly  into  the  hands  of  the  Bul- 
gars,  the  chief  enemies  of  Greece.  He  turned  over  Fort 
Rupel  in  Macedonia  to  the  Bulgars  and  in  June,  1915,  he 
asked  the  Bulgarian  minister  in  Athens  why  Bulgaria  did 
not  attack  Serbia  in  the  rear  while  the  Austrians  came 
down  from  the  north,  saying:  "Go  ahead,  you  have  nothing 
to  fear  while  I  am  here,  for  I  will  never  allow  the  Greek 
Government  to  go  to  the  aid  of  Serbia." 
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The  overthrow  of  Venizelos  and  the  triumph  of  the 
Constantine  party  came  as  a  great  shock  to  France  and 
Great  Britain,  I'or  it  involved  the  invalidation  of  the 
Sevres  treaty,  which  Turkey  still  refuses  to  accept.  De- 
pending on  the  loyalty  and  stability  of  Venizelos  the  Allies 
had  been  generous  to  Greece  in  the  way  of  territory.  Al- 
most the  whole  of  Thrace  was  assigned  to  Greece  regard- 
less of  the  preferences  of  the  inhabitants.  Most  of  the 
Dodecanese  Islands  were  turned  over  to  Greece  and  also 
the  Asiatic  port  of  Smyrna  with  a  chance  to  get  further 
Turkish  territory  by  fighting  Kemal  Mustafa  Pasha,  the 
leader  of  the  Turkish  Nationalists.  Now,  it  seems,  the 
Allies  have  put  these  strategic  points,  not  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  their  best  friends  but  of  one  of  their  worst 
enemies. 

The  British  and  French  Governments  were  at  first  dis- 
posed to  notify  Greece  that  they  would  not  permit  the 
restoration  of  Constantine,  but  on  further  consideration 
and  consultation  they  seem  to  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  had  better  not  intervene. 

The  Venizelists  claim  that  the  election  was  fraudulent, 
that  the  registration  lists  were  padded  with  false  names 
and  that  the  voters  were  bribed  by  German  and  American 
money.  Princess  Christopher  of  Greece,  who  was  formerly 
the  wife  of  William  B.  Leeds  of  New  York,  is  said  to  have 
put  millions  into  the  election  with  a  view  of  bringing 
Prince  Christopher,  the  brother  of  Constantine,  to  the 
throne. 

But  one  obvious  and  legitimate  reason  for  the  turn  of 
public  sentiment  in  Greece  is  that  the  people  are  tired  of 
war  and  refuse  to  be  drafted  for  further  campaigns  in 
Asia  whatever  the  prospective  gains.  The  Greek  soldiers, 
who  set  out  valiantly  a  few  months  ago  to  conquer  Kemal, 
are  now  giving  way  before  him  and  are  said  to  be  on  the 
point  of  mutiny. 

A  Slump  in  Millionaires 

ARE  the  rich  getting  richer  and  the  poor  poorer?  So 
says  the  Socialist  on  the  soap  box.  But  he  can  ex- 
tract little  evidence  to  that  effect  from  the  latest  income 
tax  statistics.  The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  for  1918  (the  latest  year  for  which  complete  fig- 
ures are  available)  shows  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
persons  making  returns  for  less  than  $2,000  a  year,  a 
decrease  in  the  number  reporting  in  every  one  of  the 
groups  making  over  $20,000  a  year,  and  an  increase  in 
all  groups  from  $2,000  to  $20,000.  The  "middle  classes" 
and  the  moderately  wealthy  are  increasing  most  rapidly 
in  number.  If  we  take  an  annual  income  of  $40,000  a  year 
as  representing  on  the  average  a  property  of  $1,000,000, 
we  find  only  20,944  in  the  millionaire  class  in  1918  as 
against  26,190  in  1917.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
persons  earning  from  $2,000  to  $10,000  a  year  increased 
from  1,670,136  to  2,748,570,  or  about  two-thirds.  If  we 
consider  as  the  multimillionaires  persons  with  incomes 
of  a  million  a  year  (which  would  represent  a  probable 
capital  of  $25,000,000  and  upwards)  we  find  only  67  in  this 
class  as  against  141  in  1917  and  206  in  1916. 

Of  course,  there  is  one  qualification  to  be  made.  1918 
was  a  war  year  and  many  persons  invested  heavily  in  tax- 
exempt  Federal  securities  such  as  the  Liberty  Bonds.  All 
classes  contributed  to  Liberty  Bond  purchases,  but  the  very 
wealthy  were  naturally  free  to  spend  the  most.  But  even 
making  all  allowance  for  this  factor  in  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  persons  returned  as  millionaires  the  statistics  are  a 
sufficient  disproof  of  the  alleged  concentration  of  wealth 
in  a  few  hands. 

The  total  number  of  returns  filed  under  the  income  tax 
law  was  4,425,114.  The  amount  of  income  declared  was 
$15,924,639,355;  the  amount  of  tax  paid  $1,127,721,835. 
New  York  State  alone  paid  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole. 


and  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  taken  together 
more  than  one-half.  The  southern  and  western  states  (with 
tlie  exception  of  California)  paid  very  little  of  the  tax. 
The  reason  for  this  is  the  concentration  of  the  great  in- 
comes derived  from  industry  and  commerce  in  the  big 
cities  of  the  northeastern  and  north  central  states  and  does 
not  necesarily  indicate  either  a  sectional  bias  in  the  tax 
administration  or  an  unequal  distribution  of  prosperity. 

The  Census  on  the  Yellow  Peril 

THE  report  of  the  Census  Bureau  on  the  number  of 
Japanese  residents  in  the  United  States  shows  that  the 
number  has  been  much  exaggerated  by  those  panic-stricken 
persons  who  affect  to  drtad  the  rise  of  a  new  Japan  in 
America.     As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Japanese  population  of 


U  ide   World 

THHKK    MILES    A    MINUTE 

The  Verville  Packard  battle  plane,  pet  of  the  Army  Air  Service, 
established  a  world's  record  for  closed  circuit  racing,  at  178 
miles  an  hour  intluding  turns,  in  the  Pulitzer  Trophy  Airplane 
race  held  recently  from  Long  Island.  The  race  was  open  to  all 
types  of  planes  and  of  thirty-six  which  started  twenty-five  fin- 
ished. Lieut.  C,  C.  Mosley,  winning  pilot,  stands  at  the  propeller 
of  his  plane 

the  three  states  on  the  Pacific  coast  increased  more  slowly 
from  1910  to  1920  than  it  did  in  the  previous  decade.  There 
are  70,196  Japanese  in  California,  which  has  a  total  popu- 
lation of  3,426,861;  in  other  words  about  one  Calif ornian 
out  of  every  fifty  is  a  Japanese.  In  Washington  there 
are  17,114  Japanese,  or  1.3  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. In  Oregon  there  are  only  4,022,  or  about  one  in  two 
hundred  of  the  population.  Altho  some  Californians  have 
criticized  the  census  figures  as  too  small,  Director  Rogers 
points  out  that  a  "careful,  actual  enumeration  of  each 
individual"  as  carried  out  by  the  Census  Bureau  is  more 
to  be  trusted  than  the  estimates  of  private  persons. 

Only  in  Hawaii  is  there  anything  remotely  resembling 
the  "Nipponification"  of  American  territory.  But  this  is  not 
altogether  the  result  of  recent  immigration  as  there  were 
many  Japanese  already  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  when  they 
first  passed  under  our  flag.  Of  a  total  population  of  255,- 
512  the  Japanese  number  109,269  by  the  1920  census. 
There  are  more  Japanese  in  the  narrow  confines  of  these 
islands  than  in  all  three  of  the  Pacific  coast  states  taken 
together.  In  Hawaii  and  the  Pacific  states  alike  much  of 
the  increase  of  the  last  decade  is  of  Japanese  women. 
More  than  a  third  of  the  Japanese  in  the  Pacific  states 
and  over  two-fifths  in  Hawaii  are  females.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  Japanese  population  in  America  was  almost  wholly 
male. 

How  Two  Billions  Were  Sunk 

THE  investigation  of  the  Congressional  committee  is  re- 
vealing conditions  even  worse  than  had  been  suspected 
in  the  condition  of  American  shipping.  Martin  J.  Gillen, 
who  had  been  an  assistant  to  ex-Chairman   Payne  of  the 
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lor  (jeorue  MatiUew  Adams  Service 

Woodman,  spare  that  tree! 

Touch  not  a  single  bough; 
In  wartime  it  did  vote  for  me. 

And  I'll  protect  it  now. 


Shipping  Board,  testified  that 
losses  incurred  by  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  amounted 
altogether  to  about  $2,000,000,- 
000.  Not  all  of  this,  of  course, 
was  the  fault  of  the  Government. 
With  the  end  of  the  war  and  the 
cessation  of  the  abnormal  de- 
mand for  overseas  shipping  due 
to  wartime  conditions  there  was 
bound  to  be  a  great  decline  in 
values  of  shipping;  moreover,  an 
organization  devised  to  meet  the 
emergency  of  Germany's  sub- 
marine campaign  could  not  take 
into  account  commercial  profit  or 
any  other  consideration  which 
would  affect  a  private  company, 
it  was  bound  to  build  as  rapidly 
as  possible  regardless  of  cost.  We 
did  not  create  a  merchant  marine 
for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
win  the  war.  But  this  does  not 
excuse  the  failure  to  establish  an 
adequate  accounting  system  until 
August,  1919.  At  the  time  Mr." 
Payne  became  chairman  of  the 
Board  $2,500,000,000  had  been 
distributed  thru  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  and  the  Shipping  Board,  but  no  record 
was  available  to  show  how  this  fund  had  been  distributed. 
Mr.  Gillen  testified  that  by  the  rates  fixed  by  the  two 
Governments  the  United  States  paid  ship  owners  230  to 
275  per  cent  more  for  each  deadweight  ton  than  the  British 
Government  paid  for  the  same  service  at  the  same  time. 
Profits  as  high  as  57.5  per  cent  were  allowed  to  private 
owners.  Many  claims  were  overpaid  by  millions  of  dollars 
because  of  bad  accounting  and  reckless  expenditure  of 
funds.  He  absolved  the  men  in  charge  of  the  work  of  any 
personal  "graft,"  declaring: 

There  is  no  fraud  or  evidence  of  fraud  in  the  office  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  or  the  Shipping 
Board.  There  has  been  a  failure  to  pick  a  great,  outstanding 
man.  If  you  had  had  six  men  like  Judge  Gary — not  one,  but 
six — some  strides  might  have  been  made  in  six  months  after  the 
armistice  in  cleaning  up  the  muddle. 

He  said  that  he  had  urged  on  President-elect  Harding 
that  the  new  Administration  appoint  only  men  of  known 
administrative  ability  to  the  Shipping  Board  and  other  im- 
portant Federal  offices  so  that  similar  scandals  might  be 
avoided  in  the  future. 

Colonel  Goff,  general  counsel  of  the  Shipping  Board,  has 
promised  to  run  down  all  the  grafting  contractors  and 
every  other  person  guilty  of  corruption,  "whether  he  be 
tradesman,  ship  operator,  claimant,  attorney,  lobbyist  or 
solicitor  who  offers  the  glittering  bribe  or  sweetens  his  peti- 
tion., with  gold."  Apparently  there  will  be  much  work  for 
him  to  do.  The  chief  men  in  the  Shipping  Board  and  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  seem  to  have  been  guilty — at 
worst — of  nothing  but  carelessness  and  incompetence,  but 
minor  employees  and  private  concerns  seem  to  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  careless  accounting  to  rob  the  American 
taxpayer  of  several  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Reforming  Uncle  Sam 

'•"KTOW  you  have  it  what  will  you  do  with  it?"  This  is 
JL^  the  question  which  awaits  President-elect  Harding 
and  the  Republican  Congress.  No  full  answer  can  be  given 
until  after  March  4,  1921,  when  the  new  administration 
takes  office,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  winter  session  of 
Congress,  even  if  it  does  little  more  than  approve  the 
Budget  Act  and  pass  the  regular  appropriation  bills,  will 


develop  the  lines  along  which  Re- 
publican policy  will  be  con- 
ducted during  the  next  four 
years.  Economy,  reduction  of  tax- 
ation and  administrative  reor- 
ganization are  the  three  fields  of 
legislative  activity  in  which  the 
Republicans  promise  reform. 

There  are  now  about  700,000 
men  and  women  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  not 
including  the  army  and  navy. 
There  are  about  90,000  civil  em- 
ployees in  Washington  city  alone, 
as  compared  with  37,000  before 
the  Great  War.  Some  Congression- 
al leaders  are  optimistic  enough 
to  predict  that '  the  Washington 
force  can  be  cut  by  20,000  and 
the  whole  payroll  by  250,000.  If 
this  program  can  be  carried  out, 
it  will  result  in  a  saving  of  more 
than  $300,000,000  a  year  to  the 
taxpayers.  Besides  decreasing  the 
Federal  personnel,  the  Republi- 
cans hope  to  effect  other  econo- 
mies. The  departmental  estimates 
will,  it  is  predicted,  receive  very 
rough  handling  from  the  Congressional  committees  which 
are  to  consider  them. 

The  excess  profits  tax  is  condemned  by  all  the  conserva- 
tive Republican  leaders  and  will  probably  be  replaced  by 
some  other  tax  system,  tho  there  is  as  yet  little  agreement 
within  the  party  as  to  what  this  system  will  be.  Senator 
Wadsworth  of  New  York  forecasts  also  a  reduction  in  the 
income  tax  rates.  The  tariff  will  be  made  to  yield  such  ad- 
ditional revenue  as  is  possible,  tho  in  view  of  the  wholly 
abnormal  condition  of  our  post-war  trade  with  Europe  no 
tariff  can  wholly  solve  our  revenue  problem. 

Senator  McCormick  of  Illinois  has  made  public  the  pre- 
liminary draft  of  his  bill  to  abolish  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  substitute  a  Department  of  Public  Works  and 
a  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  The  new  Department  of 
Public  Works,  under  its  provisions,  would  take  over  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  General  Land  Office, 
the  Geological  Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Reclama- 
tion Service,  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Division  of 
Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds  and  the  Alaskan  Engineer- 
ing Commission.  It  would  also  absorb  the  various  harbor 
and  river  engineering  projects  now  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  War  Department,  and  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  and  the  Forestry  Service  now  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the  creation  of 
which  was  advocated  by  Senator  Harding  in  the  course  of 
the  campaign,  would  take  over  Indian  affairs  and  pensions 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  from  the 
Treasury;  the  Children's  Bureau  and  Women's  Bureau 
from  the  Department  of  Labor;  as  well  as  the  United 
States  Employees'  Compensation  Commission,  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  the  Social  Hygiene 
Board.  The  functions  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
would  be  greatly  enlarged.  It  would  take  over  the  Weather 
"Bureau  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  the  Patent 
Office  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  the  Coast 
Guard  from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury;  the  Lake 
Survey  and  the  Waterways  Service  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Hydrographic  Oflfice  from  the  Navy.  Sena- 
tor McCormick's  bill  provides  for  many  transfers,  consoli- 
dations and  simplifications  within  the  various  departments. 
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Taking  Hanking  Out  of 
Politics 

(Continued  from  page  350) 

kept  solvent  to  meet  these  needs, 
both  domestic  and  foreiirn.  but  chiefly 
domestic.  Governor  Hardinjr  made  it 
clear  that  unless  credit  expansion 
stopped  something:  would  blow  up. 
The  bankers  were  told  merely  that 
they  must  use  common  sense  and 
lend  money  only  where  loans  were  im- 
perative. No  schoolmaster  attitude  was 
adopted;  the  Board  simply  told  each 
banker  what  the  situation  was  and 
cautioned  him  to  hold  down,  showed 
him  the  shoals  and  the  shallows  and, 
beyond,  the  clear  sailinp:  attainable 
only  by  careful  stcerinjr. 

The  inevitable  result  was  renewed 
confidence.  The  bankers  bejran  cui*- 
tailing  loans  at  once,  especially  since 
they  could  blame  the  Board  for  the 
policy.  They  could  pass  the  buck,  but 
little  the  Board  cared  so  lon^  as  the 
nation  remained  sound  financially. 

There  was  one  sharp  sting  in  the 
Board's  word.  There  was  a  hint  to  the 
bankers  that  they  scrutinize  their  port- 
folios and  weed  out  paper  which  arose 
from  the  hoardin}]:  of  commodities  for 
speculation.  This  was  the  firnt  absolute- 
ly efficacious  move  made  by  any  Govern- 
ment agency  to  reduce  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing since  1914.  It  worked.  Unable  to 
obtain  bank  loans  with  which  to  hoard 
commodities,  the  profiteers  had  to 
bring^  out  their  wares  and  sell  them, 
for  what  they  could  get. 

Immediately  the  price  index  began 
to  drop  and  has  been  dropping  ever 
since. 

Next  came  the  crop  moving.  The 
progressive  discount  system  had  been 
extended  and  money  was  tighter  than 
it  had  ever  been  before  without  a  panic. 
Unless  a  man  had  absolute,  legitimate 
need  for  funds  he  could  not  get  them. 
No  bank  money  was  available  for 
speculation,  for  promotion.  The  result 
was  that  it  proved  unnecessary  for  the 
Treasury  to  make  emergency  deposits 
of  Government  funds  at  the  primary 
markets  to  finance  the  movement  of 
the  crops.  The  banks,  tho  still  strained, 
were  able  to  take  care  of  their  own 
situations. 

By  the  time  the  crops  were  coming 
in,  the  Presidential  campaign  was  in 
full  swing.  Plenty  of  growers  and 
dealers  were  eager  to  stay  the  declin- 
ing market  by  borrowing  funds  with 
which  to  hold  the  new  crop  off  the 
market  and  wait  for  a  rise.  Despite 
the  strongest  political  pressure  which 
the  campaign  could  produce,  Governor 
Harding  and  the  Board  could  not  be 
induced  to  connive  with  either  busi- 
ness men  or  politicians  at  accomplish- 
ing such  a  result.  Tho  favoring  the 
orderly  marketing,  rather  than  dump- 
ing, of  the  crops,  and  willing  to  finance 
this,  the  Board  would  heed  no  politi- 
cal adjurations  to  enable  farmers  and 
dealers  to  hoard.  Hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  were  brought  from  eastern 
Reserve  banks  to  assist  the  crop  mov- 
ing. 

Tho    promoters    and    others,    disap- 


Here  are  four  typieal 
figurtHQ  problems  gurh  <u 
uoiir  onice  has  fieri/  day. 
Tlie  Klonrvd  rt.;ii/i.<  o(/* 
pniblema  in  :l  seconda, 
lielalive  amounts  i>l'  ''.»•* 
are  saved  on  evfnj  kind  nf 
fiijii  re-work  by  the  Monroe, 
'the  .•(i/ru/afini;  machine 
ih.it  makes  figuring  aa 
may  as  turning  a  crank. 


21  Seconds  by  the  Stop  Watch! 

Can  your  office  figure  these  4  problems 
as  fast  with  absolute  accuracy  ? 


21  seconds  with  the  Monroe — 
see  how  much  longer  it  takes  your 
fastest  worker  to  figure  these  prob- 
lems without  the  Monroe.  That's 
no  reflection  on  your  operator.  It 
simply  indicates  how  much  more 
valuable  to  you  the  Monroe  will 
make  her. 

i      She  will  figure  faster,  get  more 
I  work  done,  and  be  sure  her  every 
I  answer  is  right — right  without  re- 
checking. 

!      For  example,  to  subtract  36539 

!  from  43  288,  just  turn  the  crank  back- 

I  ward — that's  all.    There's  your 

I  answer,  6749.    No  complements  to 

i  figure.    You  know  your  answer  is 

right,  thanks  to  the  Monroe's  visible 

check  feature,  which  proves  your 

I  work  step    by   step,  from  problem 

to  result. 


And  turning  the  crank  is  about  all 
there  is  to  figuring  on  the  Monroe 
— ^just  turn  it  forward  to  multiply 
or  add;  turn  it  backward  to  divide 
or  subtract. 

It's  so  easy  that  trained  operators 
aren't  necessary — neither  are  com- 
plements nor  reciprocals.  If  you 
know  how  to  do  figure -work  on 
paper,  you  know^  how  to  do  figure- 
work  on  the  Monroe. 

Your  business  may  be  banking  or 

textiles,  engineering  or  importing,  mining, 
milling,  railroads,  hardware,  etc.  Your  fig- 
ure problems  may  be  invoices  or  invento- 
ries, cost  finding  or  foreign  exchange,  pay- 
rolls, percentages,  estimates,  etc.  No  mat- 
ter. The  Monroe  is  at  work  in  hundreds 
of  offices  like  yours,  solving  problems  like 
yours.  Let  us  show  you  its  application  to 
the  figuring  problems  in  your  business. 
T.ie  coupon  is  for  your  convenience. 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Calculating  Machine 


W^rites  J.  A.   Hiss,   in  charge   Tabulating 

Dept.  of  the  London  &  Lancashire 

Fire  Ins.  Co.,  Chicago: 

"Compiling  statistical  tables  requires  constant 
figuring,  quick  figuring,  accurate  figuring.  The 
Monroe  will  ADD,  multiply,  and  divide  all  day 
without  losing  speed  or  accuracy.  That's  why 
we  have  been  using  it  for  5   years. 

You  are  always  sure  of  your  work  with  the 
Monroe,  because  you  can  see  what's  what  at  all 
times.  There's  no  pounding  away  down  a  long 
line  of  figures,  hoping  you're  coming  out  right. 
With  the  Monroe  you  'know  you  are  right  and 
escape  continually  re-figuring  to  catch  some  minor 
error." 


Monroe 

Calculating 

Machine  Co  , 

Wo  o  I  w  o  r  t  'i 

Building,  New  York 

■Without  obligation 
(check  items  desired); 
[1  Arrange  for  a  demon- 
stration   in   our   office   on 
our  own  work 
[  ]  Send  us  a  copy  of  Monroe 
"Book  cf  Fact«" 
Firm  Name 


My  Name- 
Address 
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The  Contributionsio^Sjeienc^ 


The  greatest  material 
benefits  the  world  has  re- 
ceived have  come  from  the 
laboratories  of  the  scien- 
tists. They  create  the 
means  for  accomplishing 
the  seemingly  impossible. 

Science,  after  years  of 
labor,  produced  the  tele- 
phone. From  a  feeble  in- 
strument capable  of  carry- 
ing speech  but  a  few  feet, 
science  continued  its  w^ork 
until  now  the  telephone- 
voice  may  be  heard  across 
the  continent. 

In  February  of  1881  a 
blizzard  swept  the  city  of 
Boston,  tearing  from  the 
roof  of  the  Bell  telephone 
building  a  vast  net-work  of 
2,400    wires.     It   was    the 


worst  wire  disaster  the 
Company  had  sustained. 

Now  through  the  ad- 
vance of  science  that  num- 
ber of  wires  would  be  car- 
ried in  a  single  under- 
ground cable  no  larger  than 
a  man's  wrist. 

As  the  fruit  of  the  effort 
of  science  greater  safety 
and  greater  savings  in  time, 
money  and  materials  are 
constantly  resulting. 

And  never  before  as 
now,  the  scientist  is  helping 
us  solve  our  great  problems 
of  providing  Telephone 
service  that  meets  the  in- 
creased demands  with 
greater  speed  and  greater 
certainty. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 

And  all  directed  toward  Better  Service 


The  United  States  Life 
Insurance  Company 

in  the  City  of  New  York 

Organized     1850       Non-Participating 
Policies       only.         Over       Forty-five 
Million   Dollars   Paid  to   Policyhold- 
ers. 
John  P.  Munn,  M.D.,  President. 

Good  territory  open  for  high  class,  personal 
producers,  under  direct  contracts  with  the 
Company.  Address  Home  Office,  277 
Broadway,    New    York    City. 


lycos 


pointed  at  their  inability  to  get  loans, 
capitalized  the  political  campaign  and 
set  up  a  cry  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  was  cramping  business  by  de- 
clining accommodation.  Many  joined 
in  this,  curiously  enough  most  of  the 
political  criticism  coming  from  Demo- 
cratic quarters.  Let  us  see  how  much 
business  was  cramped. 

On  August  27,  1920,  total  bills  on 
hand  in  Federal  Reserve  banks 
amounted  to  nearly  $3,000,000,000. 
This  vast  volume  of  credit  compares 
with  some  $1,600,000,000  on  August 
30,  1918,  representing  an  increase  in 
accommodation  to  business  men  of 
nearly  100  per  cent.  This  scarcely  can 
be  regarded  as  cramping.  To  meet  the 
increased  need  for  money  the  issue  of 
Federal  Reserve  notes  has  risen  from 
$2,092,708,000  on  August  20,  1918,  to 
$3,203,637,000  on  August  27,  1920. 
Business  men  cannot,  with  propriety, 
absorb  all  the  loanable  funds  and  then 
complain  that  they  are  cramped  and 
unable  to  borrow.  On  August  29,  1919, 
total  loans  and  investments  of  a  rep- 
resentative group  of  reporting  member 
banks  amounted  to  nearly  $15,000,000,- 
000.  By  August  20,  1920,  this  had  in- 
creased to  nearly  $17,000,000,000.  It 
is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  a  com- 
munity can  complain  of  being  cramped 
for  lack  of  borrowed  funds  when  it  al- 
ready has  procured  nearly  $17,000,- 
000,000  from  one  group  of  banks. 

When  the  business  of  the  country 
discovered  that  the  Board  could  net 
be  browbeaten  into  altering  its  policy 
so  as  to  permit  continuation  of  the 
carnival  of  expansion  and  extrava- 
gance, special  groups  began  to  bring 
up  the  old  fashioned  political  heavy 
artillery.  Governor  Harding  hails  from 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  and  is  himself 
one  of  the  leading  experts  on  cotton, 
from  the  plant  straight  thru  the  in- 
dustry to  financing  and  final  fabrica- 
tion. This  being  so,  the  cotton  men  of 
the  South  assumed  that  with  the  South 
more  or  less  in  the  saddle  politically, 
they  could  fix  things.  They  wanted  to 
carry  their  cotton  on  funds  obtained 
thru  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
protested  to  the  Governor,  with  politi- 
cal innuendoes  interpolated,  against 
credit  curtailment.  An  important  cot- 
ton association  sent  a  communication 
to  the  Governor  outlining  a  scheme 
which  would  have  the  desired  effect 
and  incidentally  tie  up  a  dispropor- 
tionate volume  of  banking  funds.  The 
telegram  of  Governor  Harding  pro- 
claiming to  these  gentlemen  how  slight 
their  chances  were  of  enjoying  pre- 
ferred treatment  over  other  sections, 
so  far  as  tenor  and  tone  is  concerned, 
was  reminiscent  of  the  scourging  of 
the  money  changers  from  the  temple. 
Later  the  cotton  men,  still  hopeful, 
sent  a  big  delegation  to  see  the  Gov- 
ernor at  Washington.  They  stated 
their  case  very  forcibly  and  the  lay 
listener  would  have  found  it  difficult 
to  determine  what  the  answer  would 
be. 

But  after  listening  to  an  hour's 
discussion  of  the  national  credit  situ- 
ation and  the  relative  rights  of  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  country  from  Gov- 
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ernor  Hardinp:.  the  men  who  had  come 
to  VVashinjrton  to  obtain  further  ac- 
commodation went  home  leaving  prom- 
ises to  curtail  what  loans  they  thon 
had    outstandine:. 

Other  erroups  tried  the  same  thinj?, 
many  of  them  indubitably  wholly  sin- 
cere in  their  belief  that  they  merited 
preferred  treatment;  others  no  less 
certain  that  they  possessed  the  politi- 
cal power  to  induce  the  accommoda- 
tion they  wanted.  The  sincere  but  mis- 
truided  were  put  on  the  rijrht  track 
and  the  politicians  were  told  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  is  not  a  candi- 
date and  has  no  ear  for  political 
problems. 

The  Board  will  not  relax  this  policy. 
The  latest  reports  show  the  policy  to 
be  working:  successfully  and  the  post- 
war transition  to  be  passine:  safely  as 
a  result.  But  rates  must  stay  up  this 
fall  and  winter  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  thoro  liquidation.  If  it  is  not  accom- 
plished and  spring  settlements  do  not 
follow  as  they  should  normally,  the 
rate  will  go  still  higher,  for  the  Board 
is  determined  that  another  summer 
shall  not  find  credit  stringency  in  the 
United  States. 

Another  angle  from  which  the  Board 
has  been  viciously  attacked  by  poli- 
ticians is  presented  in  the  par  check 
clearing  system.  The  Board  holds  it  is 
as  unsound  for  a  bank  to  charge  ex- 
change for  cashing  a  check  as  it  would 
be  to  impose  a  charge  for  changing  a 
$10  note.  But  the  par  check  clearing 
system  it  "now  has  in  operation,  ex- 
cepting in  a  few  southern  states,  de- 
prives bankers  of  a  long-standing 
species  of  petty  graft.  Naturally  these 
bankers  have  allied  themselves  with 
politicians  to  fight  the  plan,  but  have 
met  the  same  imperviousness  to  po- 
litical influence  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  noted  as  to  bank  credit  policies. 
Claude  Kitchin,  former  majority  lead- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
told  the  Board  that  North  Carolina 
would  go  Republican  by  25,000  if  the 
system  were  put  into  effect  in  that 
state.  Mr.  Kitchin  learned  the  Board 
was  not  a  candidate  and  was  uninter- 
ested in  his  statement,  so  long  as  the 
par  system  would  save  the  American 
people  many  millions  a  year.  This  fight 
is  nearly  won.  In  a  brief  time  domestic 
exchange  charges  will  be  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

Tho  inaugurated  merely  to  operate 
the  finances  of  the  country,  the  Board 
has  gained  such  a  reputation  for  sound 
business  judgment  that  it  is  supplant- 
ing the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as 
a  helpful  business  doctor.  Groups  of 
business  men  frequently  come  to 
Washington  to  lay  their  problems  be- 
fore the  Board.  They  never  go  away 
empty  handed;  always  they  obtain  ad- 
vice which  is  reported  uniformly  to  be 
good. 

Without  disparagement  to  any  other 
member,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
Governor  Harding  dominates  the  Board 
— that  almost  he  is  the  Board.  His 
capacity  for  examining  a  situation, 
reaching  a  decision  and  executing  it, 
all  in  the  space  of  time  which  many  a 
skilful  banker   might   consume   merely 
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RQg.  Trado  Mark 


McCuEtldiiedDiiii's 
The  Practical  Gift 

No  gift  quite  so  embodies  the  true  spirit  of  Christ 
mas  giving  as  the  gift  of  McCutcheon's  Pure  Linen 
Handkerchiefs. 

Whether  of  sheerest  Linen  with  exquisite  hand- 
made Armenian  lace,  simple  Irish  embroidery  or 
of  substantial  masculine  plainness,  all  show  that  pleasing  combination 
^  of  beauty  and  practicality  so  essential 

to  the  Christmas  Gift. 


Pure  Linen  Handkerchiefs 
$2.00  each 

For  Men — 

1-2-3  Hemstitched  designs  on  an  extra 
fine  quality  of  Linen  with  woven  cords 
and  tapes. 

For  Women— 

4-  A  charming  bit  of  hand  embroidery 
with  the  characteristic  Madeiran  scal- 
loped edge.  5-  An  exquisite  Spanish 
design.  6-  Hand  embroidered  and 
edged  with  real  Armenian  lace. 


Pure  Linen  Handkerchiefs 
75c.  each 

Of  exceptional  quality  and  fineness  of 
workmanship 

For  Women — 

7-8-9  Irish  Hand-embroidered  and  hem- 
stitched on  a  fine  quality  of  Linen. 

Men 's  Hemmed — 

10-11-12  Pariicularly  pleasing  and  ac- 
ceptable are  these  plain  hemmed  models 
with  woven  cords  and  tapes. 

Orders  by  mail  receive  our  prompt 
and  careful  attention 


James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th   and   33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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Tours  and  Cruises 


South  America 

A  Cruise— Tour 

January  29th 

70  days— $2200  up 


West  Indies 
Cruises 

23  days  under 
Tropical  skies 
$450  up 


Tours 

To  the  Orient 


California  and 
Florida  Tours 


Including  the  best  there  is  to  see  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  celebrated  trip  over  the  Andes. 
Down    the    west    coast    on    the    luxurious    Pacific 

Line  steamer,  "Ebro" up  the  East  coast  via  the 

Lamport  &  Holt  Line.  Seventy  days  of  pleasure 
on  land  and  sea.  An  extended  program  of  sight- 
seeing in  all  the  principal  cities  of  South 
America. 

January  I  5th,  S.  S.  "Ulua";  February  19th.  S.  S. 
"Toloa,"  of  the  Great  White  Fleet.  These  new 
steamers,  built  for  cruising  in  the  tropics,  offer 
the  comforts  of  an  ocean  liner.  Visiting  Havana, 
Santiago,  Port  Antonio,  Kingston,  Cristobal, 
Panama  Canal,  Port  Limon,  San  Jose  and 
Havana. 

Honolulu,  Japan,  Manchuria,  North  and  South 
China  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Sailing  from 
Vancouver  January  1  3  ;  from  San  Francisco  Jan- 
uary 24,  February  5  and  20,  March  16,  April  2 
and  30,  May  28  and  June  25;  from  Seattle 
March  I  L  Small  parties  under  personal  escort. 
Write  for  details. 

Conducted  tours  leaving  each  week  from  the 
middle  of  January  throughout  the  winter  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Florida.  Stopover  privilege  enabling 
individuals  to  return  independently  or  with  a 
later  tour.      Write  for  details. 


American  Express  Company 


65  Broad  way 


N  ew  York 


INTERNATIONAL  BANKING. SHIPPING, TRAVEL  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE 


TRAVEL   IN    EUROPE 


Superb  routes 
Splendid  leaders 
Satisfactory  prices 


ART.  LITERATURE 
HISTORY,  FRENCH 
SPANISH,  ITALIAN 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
65-E  Franklin  St.,  Boston.  Ma^s. 


's^ORTH  CAROLINA 


Guests  have  returned  year 
after  year — not  alone  for 
ideal  sport,  but  for  the  con- 
stant revival  of  happy  mem- 
ories, the  renewal  of  old 
friendships.  This  season 
makes  an  even  quarter-cen- 
tury for  Plnehurst. 

CAROLINA  HOTEL  ^^^^ 

special  Rates  up  to  February 

Holly  Inn  and  Berkshire 
open  early  in  January. 
Championship  events  in 
every  field  of  sport  the  sea- 
son thru. 

Golf  (418 -hole Donald  Ross 
Courses),  Tennis,  Trap 
Shooting,  Rifle  Range, 
Horseback  Riding,  Racing, 
Driving,  Motoring,  Air- 
planing. 

Mild  sunshine  and  pine-scented 
air  add  zest  to  sport. 

For  information,  address : 
General  Office:   Pinehurst,  N.   C. 


Atlantic  City!  Fa-  J 
mous  for  its  delight-  "^ 
ful  clima'..e  the  year 
round,  its  invigor- 
ating sea  air,  its 
Boardwalk  and 
endless  amusements 
— and  hospitable 
home-like  Chalfonte 
The  Leeds  Company 


ATLANTIC 
CITY^ 


«     ^ 


A 


^ 


W^M 


ON    THE    BEACH    AND   THE   BOARDWALK 
American  Plan.    Always  Opep 


TT7-HEN  you  ask  THE  INDE- 
VV  PENDENT  to  change  your 
address,  both  the  old  and  the  new 
address  should  be  given.  Let  us 
know,  if  possible,  three  weeks  before 
the   change   is   to  go   into   effect. 

THE   INDEPENDENT 
311   Sixth  Avenue  New  York 


in  diagnosing,  is  remarkable.  Nothing 
in  the  way  of  information  ever  escapes 
him.  He  is  eager  to  learn  from  anyone 
and  will  listen  with  as  close  attention 
to  his  office  boy  (or  anyone  else's)  as 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
Governor  learned  business  in  a  hard 
school.  He  remembers  the  days  of  the 
reconstruction  in  the  South  and  when 
northern  business  men  come  to  him 
with  what  seems  to  them  a  difficult 
situation,  he  is  wont  to  smile  and  say 
that  a  situation  as  good  as  that  would 
make  a  southerner  entirely  content. 
Last  spring  the  men  in  the  wool  in- 
dustry told  him  $50,000,000  must  be 
raised  or  they  would  go  on  the  rocks. 
The  Governor  told  them,  in  thirty  min- 
utes, how  to  get  the  money  and  smil- 
ingly remarked  that  he  knew  of  one 
southern  state  alone  which  had  $100,- 
000,000  or  more  tied  up  and  hadn't  yet 
begun  to  regard  the  situation  as  any- 
thing to  worry  about.  He  and  his  people 
are  used  to  hard  times,  says  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  know  how  to  meet  them. 

This  is  the  sort  of  a  Board  and  the 
sort  of  a  banking  system  which  is  de- 
fending the  country  against  an  effort 
to  drag  the  money  issue  into  the  cam- 
paign. The  struggle  and  its  incidents 
are  of  tremendous  importance  in  show- 
ing up  the  principal,  if  not  the  single, 
weakness  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. Fortunately  the  incumbent  per- 
sonnel is  such  that  the  chances  of  any 
political  color  affecting  the  manage- 
ment of  the  country's  financial  affairs 
are  extremely  slight.  But  the  fact  that 
pressure  has  been  brought  and  con- 
tinues to  be  brought  in  an  effort  to 
make  use  of  this  body  for  political  ad- 
vantage shows  clearly  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  maintain  on  this 
Board  men  of  the  greatest  ability  and 
highest  character. 

Washington,  D.   C. 

The  Play's  the  Thing 

(Continued  from  page  359) 
sincerity  in  treating  the  main  theme — 
it  was  unfortunate  to  forewarn  an 
audience  by  giving  it  the  opportunity 
of  reading  beforehand  the  story  of 
poor  Chloe.  But  the  real  live  theater, 
of  which  Galsworthy  is  so  interesting 
a  part,  can  never  be  harmed  by  a  close 
scrutiny  of  the  material  which  it  pre- 
sents. 

Now,  I  am  not  claiming  that  it  is 
well  for  you  to  read  a  play  always 
before  seeing  it.  But  I  find,  in  my  own 
case,  that  if  the  play  is  obtainable  in 
print,  my  interest  is  enhanced,  pro- 
vided the  piece  has  meat  for  the  intel- 
lect to  bite  into.  I  have  just  finished 
Shaw's  "Heartbreak  House"  which  is 
scheduled  for  presentation  in  a  few 
days  by  another  insurgent  theater 
group  in  New  York — The  Theater 
Guild — and  there  is  expectancy  on  my 
part — curiosity  as  to  the  actableness 
of  the  piece,  quickened  challenge  as 
to  whether  the  actors  will  be  able  to 
wring  the  most  out  of  the  rapid  fire 
of  Shaw's  tongue.  And  in  the  instance 
of  the  Theater  Guild,  their  opening- 
this  season  in  a  play  I  had  never  read, 
tho  it  was  on  my  shelf,  Pinski's  "The 
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Treasure,"  drove  me  back  to  the  script 
to  follow  its  Jewish  folk  story.  The 
theater  is  often  an  incentive  for  the 
printed  book;  the  book  a  source  of  op- 
portunity for  the  theater. 

I  never  read  the  plays  of  Laily 
Grejrory  or  of  Yeats  without  hearinj? 
in  my  ear  the  echo  of  the  Irish  Play- 
ers' rich  accent;  I  can  turn  to  the 
printed  copy  of  St.  John  Ervine's 
"John  Fergruson" — two  years  have 
elapsed  since  I  saw  it — and  there 
comes  to  mind  certain  values  the  The- 
ater Guild's  performance  jrave.  In 
other  words,  if  you  read  a  play  after 
you  have  seen  it,  memory  jrives  a  hint 
to  your  imagination,  and  the  undex'- 
standinjr  of  the  play  in  type  is  made 
easier.  If  the  acting:  of  it  has  been 
great  the  human  memory  of  it  colors 
the  play's  revival  in  the  library. 
Whenever  I  read  the  morality,  "Every- 
man," and  reach  the  grroat  prayer,  "0 
eternal  God,  0  hcvcnly  fygure,"  the 
lines  sink  into  the  flavor  of  Miss  Mat- 
theson's  voice;  when  I  read  Edmond 
Rostand's  "Cyrano  de  Berg'erac."  and 
come  to  the  "Cadets  of  Gascony" 
speech,  it  is  as  tho  the  shade  of  Mans- 
field had  taken  the  book  from  my  hand 
and  piven  me  a  private  performance. 
There  are  lines  in  "Hamlet"  which  the 
older  theater.eroer  reads  to  the  memory- 
tones  of  Edwin  Booth,  but  which  to 
me  bear  the  impress  of  Forbes-Robei-t- 
son  and  the  later  coloring  of  Walter 
Hampden.  In  other  words,  if  the  play 
is  well  done  in  the  theater,  and  is  a 
play  of  substance,  a  re-reading  of  it 
in  the  library  is  but  a  revivification  of 
the  potent  wonder  of  the  theater  itself. 

Incidentally,  the  printed  play  is  cre- 
ating a  substantial  body  of  dramaturgy 
for  the  times.  And  so,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  be 
in  New  York,  or  in  a  large  city,  where 
there  are  many  theaters,  in  order  to 
keep  abreast  with  the  drama.  If  you 
have  the  dramatic  sense,  you  are  just 
as  able  to  say,  living  in  a  far-off  vil- 
lage, whether  Max  Halbe's  "Youth" 
has  interest  for  the  public  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  I  am,  who  saw  it  given  by 
another  insurgent  group  at  the  Green- 
wich Village  theater  the  other  evening. 
You  can  draw  it  down  from  the  shelf 
and  judge  it  as  tho  it  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  you  as  an  incipient  manager. 
The  theme  of  youth  awakening  is  vi- 
brant and  lyrical,  but  the  theology,  the 
German  sentiment  of  Halbe,  the  the- 
atric means  of  ending  the  tragedy  are 
thin  beside  the  sincerity  of  Galswor- 
thy: they  represent  all  that  is  past  in 
the  limbo  before  the  war. 

Keep  on  with  the  reading  of  plays; 
if  you  do  so,  you  will  be  ahead  of  the 
theater  as  it  is  generally  in  New  York, 
which  is  slow  to  accept  for  the  stage 
what  the  mind  has  accepted  on  the 
printed  page.  In  one  way,  so  far  as 
the  theater  is  concerned,  a  play  is  not 
a  play  before  it  is  produced.  In  an- 
other way,  a  play  has  to  be  in  print 
before  it  can  ever  hope  to  be  produced, 
so  peculiarly  material  have  our  stand- 
ards thus  far  been.  But  it  looks  now, 
from  vhe  rapidity  with  which  I  have 
to   take   plays   from   my   shelves   after 


Moneg 
The  Sine^vs  oFTravel 


Without  money  you  cannot  travel  far, 
fast  or  with  much  ease.  Money  gives 
strength  for  the  journey  and  comfort  by 
the  way.  But  it  makes  a  difference  how 
your  funds  are  carried.     If  you  use 


AB  A' 


J^erican 

Bankers 
Association 


Cheques 


you  can  rest  assured  that  your  money  is  safe 
and  that  the  many  financial  worries  that  bother 
those  who  do  not  use  this  modern  method  will 
pass  by  you. 

Upon  arrival  abroad  —  because  of  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company's 
Foreign  Service — you  may  exchange  the 
"A*B*A"  Cheques  you  take  with  you  for  other 
"A'B'A"  Cheques  payable  in  pounds  sterling, 
francs,  lire,  etc.,  at  the  rate  current  on  the  day 
of  exchange. 

"A'B'A"  Cheques  are  issued  in  denom- 
inations of  ^10,  ^20,  ^50  and  ^100,  in 
convenient  wallets  by  most  banks.  Full 
particulars  from 

Bankers  Trust  Company 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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lOfienJofinny 
has  the  Croupl 

That's  a  cough  with  a 
croupy  rattle,  so  hurry  for 
the  Musterole  and  rub  it  in 
right  over  the  chest  and 
neck.  How  it  will  tingle 
at  first  and  then  grow  ever 
so  cool.  And  how  it  will 
reach  in  and  penetrate  right 
to  the  spot!  It  will  dis- 
sipate all  the  stuffy  con- 
gestion which  causes  that 
hacking  cough. 

Why  shouldn't  grand- 
mother swear  by  Musterole 
for  colds  and  coughs.^  It  is 
better  than  a  mustard  plaster 
—good  as  that  was  in  the 
old  days.  And  the  explana- 
tion is  this: 

Musterole  is  made  of  oil  of 
mustard  and  other  home  simples. 
It  penetrates  under  the  skin,  doAvn 
to  the  part.  Here  it  generates  its 
own  heat,  and  this  heat  disperses 
the  congestion.  Yet  Musterole 
will  not  blister.  Musterole,  on 
the  contrary,  feels  delightfully 
cool  a  few  seconds  after  you 
apply  it. 

Try  Musterole  for  Bobby  and 
Helen  and  Dorothy's  croup — and 
for  your  own  cough,  too.  Try  it 
for  rheumatism — it's  a  regular 
router  out  of  all  congestions. 
Always  keep  a  jar  handy. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend 

Musterole. 

35c  and  65c  jars — $3.00  hospital  size. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 
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Kunderd's  New— - 
1921  Gladioli 

Eighty    new    sorts    are 
.       offered     this     year.     Your 
1921    garden    should    dis- 
play a  collection  of  these 
grand  new  varieties. 

These     new     sorts     and 
many  others  are  described 
and  illustrated  in  my  1921 
Catalog.      Eight    of   them 
are      shown      in      natural 
colors,    and    complete    cul- 
tural information  is  given. 
A    copy    of    this    book 
J      will  help   you  to  select 
the    best    Gladioli    for 
your  garden — write  for 
'   it.  today. 

A.  E.  KUNDERD 

The  originator  of  the 
"Ruffled  Gladioli" 

Box  5,  Goshen,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
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seeing  them  on  the  stage,  as  tho  the 
managers  of  our  theaters  were  read- 
ing plays  as  well  as  we.  And  their 
taste  and  judgment  are  becoming 
sharpened  thereby. 
New   York  City 

Can  Air  Be  Too  Free? 

{Continued  from  page  357) 
without  essential  laws  governing  avia- 
tion. This  leaves  the  subject  up  to  the 
individual   states,  the   Federal  govern- 
ment failing  to  provide  the  legislation. 

And  this  situation  is  most  unfortu- 
nate. Aviation  is  of  necessity  a  Fed- 
ei-al  matter.  The  air  knows  no  bound- 
aries between  states.  A  dozen  state 
borders  are  passed  on  a  single  flight. 
No  aeroplane  would  venture  to  fly 
without  carrying  a  lawyer,  should  all 
the  forty-eight  states  take  a  hand  at 
governing  flights  over  their  territory. 
The  Federal  Government  must  estab- 
lish this  legislation,  else  a  riot  of 
senseless  and  contradictory  statutes 
among  the  various  state  legislatures 
will  so  hamper  aviation  that  it  will  te 
strangled  at  this  delicate  period  in  its 
infancy.  And  thus  it  is  that  state  leg- 
islatures are  persuaded  to  keep  hands 
off  this  problem,  leaving  it  to  our  Fed- 
eral Congress  to  solve. 

Interesting  points  of  law  will  arise 
as  aviation  grows  in  America,  and 
lawyers  will  be  perplexed  in  their  ap- 
plication. Collisions  in  air  and  in- 
juries to  citizens  below,  perhaps  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  will  call  for 
intimate  knowledge  of  aviation  and  a 
broad  understanding  of  the  principles 
of  common  law  if  both  the  aviator  and 
the  public  is  fully  protected. 

For  instance,  while  the  Vermont 
farmer  unquestionably  is  entitled  to 
the  quiet  safety  of  his  farm,  would  he 
not  be  compelled  by  law  to  permit  the 
public  to  operate  motor  boats  on  the 
surface  of  a  navigable  river  which  ran 
thru  his  farm?  If  his  property  bor- 
dered the  public  high  seas,  could  he 
prosecute  any  citizen  there  who  fright- 
ened his  nervous  horse  while  lawrfully 
pursuing  his  calling? 

What  difference  then  should  exist 
between  the  public's  rights  to  high 
seas  and  rivers,  and  their  rights  to 
enjoy  the  public  air  that  flows  over 
his  farm?  Property  rights  have  here- 
tofore extended  above  and  below  the 
surface  of  one's  real  estate.  But  the 
rule  of  Public  Policy  has  frequently 
been  employed  to  limit  the  rights  of 
the  individual  for  the  greater  rights 
of  the  public.  And  so  aviation,  this  new 
science  that  promises  such  extraor- 
dinary benefits  to  humanity,  will  be 
coddled  and  milk  fed  and  made  strong 
under  Government  protection,  while  at 
times,  like  the  spoiled  infant  it  is, 
aviation  will  arouse  the  indignation 
and  distress  of  peaceable  law-abiding 
citizens  who  wonder  how  it  is  possible 
a  child  could  be  brought  up  so  badly. 

Contraband  is  today  being  smug- 
gled over  our  national  boundaries  in 
large  quantities.  How  is  such  evasion 
of  customs  payments  to  be  stopped? 
How  is  it  possible  to  watch  every 
starting  place  in  Canada  and  in  Mexico 
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USALYTE  makes 
every  gas-jet  a 
furnace.  It  gives 
you  heat  where  and 
when  you  want  it.  It 
uses  no  heat  where  you 
don't  need  it. 

USAL\TE,  the  heating 
marvel,  will  keep  you  warm 
on  the  coldest  Winter  day 
—at  a  negligible  cost. 

The  coal  it  saves  will  pay 
for  it  a  dozen  times  over 
the  first  season  ycu  use  it. 
It  is  almost  everlasting, 
safe,  and  free  from  carbon. 

In  two  styles:  for  heat- 
ing only  or,  withthe  new 
end  exclusive  in-built 
mantle,  for  beating  end 
lighting. 


For  heating  only,  $1.75 

For  heating  and   lighting. 

Order  from  your  dealer  or  direct 

from  us. 

Take  no  interior  substitute. 

Oept.  N.  O. 


$2F5 
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Quality  First 


Boston 
Garter 


Quality  Always  Wins 

In  every  walk  of  life,  doing  something  better 
than  the  other  fellow  spells  Success.  Boston 
Carter's  success  is  jnst  a  matter  of  being  ahead 
in  quality  and  workmanship,  giving  wearers 
the  greatest  amount  of  satisfaction. 

GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY.  BOSTON 

Makers  of  Velvet  Grip  Hose  Supporters 
tor  W^omen,  Misses  and  Children 


BRONZE 

HONOR  ROLLS 


HISTORICAL 

REEO     6i     BARTON.    T, 


-TABLETS 


SALESMEN:  ^^Z 


$3,500    to    $10,000     a 

. City     or     Traveling. 

Experience  unnecessary.  QiiiolUy  qualify  through 
our  amazing  System.  Free  limploynient  Service 
to  Members.  Send  for  Snlesmnnship  book,  list  of 
lines  anil  full  pnrticnlnrs.  Nut.  Salesmen's  Tr. 
Ass'n,   Dcpt.   IfiOW.      Chicago,    111. 


White  Plains    Hospital 

(School  of  Nursing) 

Registered  in  New  York  State,  offers  a  General 
Hospital  Training  of  three  (3)  years.  Affiliation 
with  New  York  City  Hospitals  for  special  courses. 

Next  Class  Admitted  February  1st,  1921. 

School  Prospectus  upon  application  to  Superinten- 
dent   White  Plains,  N.  Y 


New  Method  Makes 

Saving  a  Pleasure 

Instead  of 

a  Hardship 

If  you  are  interested,  write  for  free  booklet 
called    "How    We    Stopped    the    Leaks    That 
Kept   Us   Poor." 
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and  to  meet  the  guilty  aeroplane  at  its  I 
unknown  destination  within  the  United  I 
States?  But  smujrpflinja:  by  aeroplane  | 
must  be  prevented,  else  the  customs  | 
duties   become   a   farce. 

Why  should  a  goU  club  tolerate  the 
spoiling  of  its  day's  sport  at  the  whim 
of  an  unknown  practical  joker?  Is  it 
right  that  thousands  of  interested 
spectators  at  a  tennis  match  or  a  ball 
game  should  be  caused  anxiety  by  the 
antics  of  an  aeroplane  overhead?  Sup- 
pose a  low  flying  aeroplane  over  Fifth 
Avenue  should  suddenly  lose  its  flying 
speed!  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  public 
will  long  endure  this  state  of  affairs? 

Legislation  and  regulation  of  air 
navigstior.  must  be  deeply  and  im- 
mediately considered,  by  the  aviators, 
by  Congress  and  by  the  public.  Wisely 
controlled,  aviation  will  prove  a  won- 
derful boon  to  conmierce  and  to  civil- 
ization as  a  whole.  Within  the  brief 
four  years  of  its  existence  as  a  war 
implement,  it  rose  by  common  accla- 
mation from  its  modest  rank  of  the 
fourth  arm  of  warfare  to  become  to- 
day a  nation's  first  line  of  defense. 
Now  that  the  war  is  over  new  prob- 
lems pertaining  to  the  crafts  of  the 
air  confront  us.  And  these  problems 
are  so  unique  that  courts  and  law- 
makers alike  are  stumped.  Federal 
legislation  is  immediately  required,  es- 
tablishing public  air  highways,  li- 
censing air  pilots,  defining  negligence 
and  fixing  responsibility,  so  that  both 
the  aviator  and  the  private  citizen 
may  know  his  legal  rights. 

Neiv   York  City 

Pebbles 

A  law  requiring  that  all  shoes  be  made 
of  leather  might  help  to  relieve  the  paper 
shortage. — Columbia   Record. 

Hcloise — Was  he  on  his  knees  when  he 
proposed  to  you  ? 

Helene — No.  I  was. — Voo  Doo. 

Innocent — People  say  I  have  eyes  just 
like  my  father. 

Drowsy — Uh-huh.   Pop-eyed. — Chaparral. 

Tourist  (looking  at  a  volcano) — Looks 
like  hell,  doesn't  it? 

Native — How  these  Americans  have  trav- 
eled.— Lampoon. 

Prof. — Johnny,   sit   down   in   front. 
Johnnj-^I  can't. — «Sun  Dodger. 

Mrs.  Benham — This  dinner  is  fit  for  a 
king. 

Benham — Me    for    a    republic. — Judge. 

He  told  the  shy  maid  of  his  love, 
The  color  left  her  cheeks ; 

But  on  the  shoulder  of  his  coat 
It  showed  for  several  weeks. 

— Scalper. 

"No  workers  are  called  servants  today," 
says  Mr.  Justice  Darling.  "And  I  am  in- 
formed by  those  who  have  secured  speci- 
mens that  very  few  servants  could  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  be  called 
workers." — Lady's  Pictorial. 

"I  don't  like  these  photos  at  all,"  he 
said.  "I  look  like  an  ape." 

The  photographer  favored  him  with  a 
glance  of  lofty  disdain. 

"YoH  should  have  thought  of  that  before 
you  had  them  taken,"  was  his  reply  as  he 
turned  back  to  work.— American  liews 
Trade  Journal. 
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While  the  case 
is  argued,  the  jury  sleeps 

If  the  lawyer  talked  for  hours  on  the  rising 
price  of  birdseed,  the  jury  would  miss  little. 
But  here  the  case  is  vital,  and  it  concerns  no 
one  so  much  as  this  same  heedless  jury — the 
American  people. 

The  judge  in  our  picture  represents  a  public 
commission,  whose  duty  is  to  regulate  electric 
light  rates.  And  the  case  is  whether  the  elec- 
tric company  shall  obtain  money  needed  for 
extension  of  service  to  make  up  the  present 
shortage  of  light  and  power. 

Lack  of  sufficient  power  is  one  reason  why 
that  shoe  factory  in  town  is  running  behind  a 
thousand  pairs  a  week — why  the  flour  mill  is 
short  in  its  daily  grist  —  why  industry  cannot 
meet  the  demand  for  larger  production  and 
lower  prices. 

Yet  we  are  sadly  indifferent  to  this  problem 
and  the  solution  which  the  electric  company 
offers.  The  company's  rates,  taxes,  extensions 
and  improvements  are  matters  that  we  leave 
to  the  public  service  commission  to  control, 
and  we  don't  even  take  an  interest  in  the  case. 

What  a  mistake!  The  case  is  ours.  The 
public  service  commission  is  ours.  The  public 
servant  is  ours.  The  commission  takes  its 
authority  from  public  opinion — the  verdict  we 
render. 

So  it  is  for  us  to  say  whether  the  electric 
company's  cost  of  furnishing  power  and  our  own 
need  for  using  power  warrant  an  increased  rate. 

Certainly  it  is  a  short-sighted  economy  to 
denya  reasonable  return  on  the  money  invested 
(often  your  own  money)  for  that  policy  dis- 
courages investors  and  hampers  the  company's 
development.  A  fair  rate  assures  a  bigger  and 
better  service — added  power  available  for  fac- 
tories to  produce  more  at  less  cost  per  unit. 

It  may  be  that  a  few  cents  more  on  the 
electric  bill  will  mean  a  few  dollars  less  on  the 
next  suit  of  clothes  we  buy. 

'estem  Etectric 
Company 

TV'pi  1  /C  On  the  farm  or  in  the  metropolit, 
'■^^*  -'-^  wherever  people  look  to  electricity 
for  the  comforts  and  conveniences^ of  life  today, 
the  Western  Electric  Company  offers  a  service 
as  broad  as  the  functions    of  electricity    itself. 
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^^Oh,  for  a  Nook  and  a  Story-book-" 


Christmas  Plums 

There  are  three  or  four 
books  for  children  in  the 
new  productions  this  sea- 
son that  both  for  their 
content  and  their  appear- 
ance deserve  special  con- 
sideration. 

A  Child's  Book  of  Mod- 
ern Stories  stands  per- 
haps in  the  first  place.  It 
is  a  fat  volume,  illustrated 
in  color  by  Jessie  Wilcox 
Smith,  and  filled  with  sev- 
enty or  more  of  the  best 
short  stories  for  children 
that  have  been  written  in 
recent  years.  There  are 
animal  stories  and  nature 
stories  and  fairy  stories 
and  some  stories  that 
sugar-coat  an  improving 
moral.  But  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  youngsters 
will  like  them  all. 

Another  "read-me-a- 
story"  book  that  children 
of  eight  or  over  can  read 
to  themselves  is  Adven- 
tures in  Mother  Goose 
Land,  written  by  Edward 
Gowar,  with  gay,  fantas- 
tic illustrations  by  Alice 
Bolam  Preston.  The  story 
is  of  a  little  boy  named 
Noel  who  made  a  wish  and 
found  himself  whisked 
away  on  a  broomstick  to 
Mother  Goose  Land.  There 
he  met  all  the  Mother  Goose  folk 
and  talked  with  them  and  shared  their 
fun.  The  story  is  written  entertainingly 
and  simply,  and  the  very  large  print  is 
ideal  for  the  young  "First  Reader." 

Somewhat  more  elaborate  are  three 
long  series  of  stories  by  E.  Gordon 
Browne,  presented  with  full  page  pic- 
tures in  color  by  Florence  Anderson 
under  the  title  of  The  Magic  Whistle. 
The  first  story  is  a  brave  tale  of  cara- 
vans and  Caliphs  and  strange  magic; 
the  second  set  of  stories  tells  the  ad- 
ventures of  "Little  Dwarf  Nose";  and 
in  the  third  series  are  collected  the 
stories  of  two  youngsters  called  Molly 
and  Dick,  and  their  friends,  Nut 
Cracker  and  Mouse  King. 

The  same  fairy  tales  by  Edouard 
Labouaye  that  our  grandmothers  used 
to  read  have  been  republished  for  this 
Christmas  in  a  pleasantly  printed 
volume  with  a  dozen  colorful  page  il- 
lustrations painted  by  Edward  G. 
McCandlish.  The  stories  have  a  never- 
failing  charm,  due  perhaps  to  the 
French  flavor  of  the  narrative  and  to 
their  origin  in  the  folk  lore  of  old 
Europe,  and  due  also  to  the  fact  that 
M.  Labouaye  collected  them  to  tell  first 
by  the  fire  to  his  own  children. 

Coming  back  from  the  realm  of 
magic  to  stories  of  real  folks  an  excel- 
lent book  for  children  from  ten  on  thru 
their  'teens  is  Stories,  by  Juliana  Ho- 
ratia   Ewing,  collected  in  a   large,   at- 
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tractive  book  with  pleasant  full  page 
illustrations  in  color  by  Edna  Cooke. 
The  famous  "Jackanapes"  is  the  first 
story;  there  are  ten  others,  nearly  all 
old  favorites  of  the  generation  that  is 
grown-up  now. 

A  Child's  Book  of  Modern  Stories,  by  Ada 
M.  and  Eleanor  Skinner.  Duffield.  Adverts 
tures  in  Mother  Goose  Land,  by  Edward 
Gowar.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  The  Magic 
Whistle,  by  E.  Gordon  Browne.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  Stories,  by  Juliana  Horatia 
Ewing.  Duffield  &  Co.  Labouaye's  Fairy 
Book,  translated  by  Mary  L.  Booth.  Harper 
Brothers. 
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Going  on  Eight" 


From  all  indications  these  are  books 
that  a  child  five  to  ten  years  old  would 
horde  among  its  treasures.  Five  Funny 
Fables  is  not  only  attractive  in  form, 
with  the  wide  margins  of  its  pages 
alive  with  all  sorts  of  pleasant  birds 
and  animals;  the  fables  themselves  are 
Gome  of  Aesop's  spiciest,  retold  in  a 
lively  and  appealing  way,  with  sug- 
gestions for  acting  each  one  out.  There 
you  have  pictures,  stories,  plays — and 
five  wholesome  Aesop  morals.  Three 
Little. Kittens  is  an  animal  story  of  a 
different  sort.  "Jazbury  was  a  small 
black  kitten  with  white  markings  on 
his  face  and  breast  and  soft  little  white 
paws — all  he  cared  for  was  having  a 
good  time  and  playing  about,  and  if 
mice  had  to  be  caught  he  left  it  to  his 
mother  and  Aunt  Tabby  to  do  it."  The 
adventures  of  Jazbury  with  his  friends 
Fluff'y  and  Yowler  are  told  by  Katherine 


Pyle  in  delightful  stories  and 
pictures.  But  the  book  neglects 
its  opportunity  to  stimulate 
any  accurate  understanding 
of  animals,  and  oversenti- 
mentalizes  to  an  unfortunate 
degree.  Peggy  in  Toyland  is  a 
long,  adventurous,  whimsical 
story,  by  Archibald  Marshall, 
of  Peggy  who  was  kind  to  her 
dolls  and  who  got  for  reward 
a  breathlessly  exciting  trip 
thru  Toyland.  The  illustra- 
tions have  the  charm  of  the 
narrative;  a  child  would  like 
both  story  and  pictures.  And 
he  would  like  Sandman's 
Rainy  Day  Stories,  certainly. 
Abbie  Phillips  Walker,  an 
author  who  seems  to  know 
about  such  matters,  relates 
convincingly  many  surprising 
deeds  of  industrious  fairies, 
gnomes  and  ogres.  The 
"meows"  and  "squeaks"  of 
cats  and  bunnies  too  are  trans- 
lated into  tales  that  will  keep 
the  sandman  away. 

Five  Funny  Fables,  and  How  to 
Play  Them,  The  Look  and  Listen 
Series,  by  F.  B.  Kirkman.  A.  &  C. 
Black,  London.  The  Macmillan  Co. 
Peggy  in  Toyland.  by  Archibald 
Marshall.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  Three 
Little  Kittens,  by  Katherine  Pyle. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  Sandinan's  Rainy 
Day  Stories,  by  Abbie  Phillips 
Walker.  Harper   Brothers. 

Some  Books  for  Boys 

There  is  really  no  justice  in 
classing  them  so.  Most  girls 
like  so-called  "boys'  books"  much  bet- 
ter than  they  do  their  own  suitably 
feminine  fiction.  And  if  boys  do  not 
return  the  compliment,  it  is  only  be- 
cause "girls'  books"  are  in  general  so 
flat  and  insipid  that  the  girls  them- 
selves are  ashamed  to  read  them.  So 
let  the  title  mean  simply  "books  about 
boys." 

There  are  always  new  football 
stories.  Between  Quarterback  Bates 
and  Fourth  Doivn  you  may  have  your 
choice.  In  either  you  have  Ralph  Henry 
Barbour  in  his  most  readable,  likeable 
vein.  Here  as  usual  is  boarding  school, 
with  some  lessons  and  a  great  deal  of 
breathless  football,  with  friendships 
and  jealousies  and  emulations,  with 
boy  chivalry  and  boy  loyalty,  and  over 
it  all  the  glamour  and  excitement  not  of 
school  life  as  it  actually  is,  perhaps, 
but  of  school  life  as  the  young  imagin- 
ation would  have  it  be.  Touchdoivn— 
and  After,  by  Gardner  Hunting,  is 
mostly  "after,"  and  so  out  of  the  foot- 
ball class.  But  it  is  still  a  story  of 
school,  a  thoroly  pleasant  tho  rather 
mild  story  of  an  escapade  and  what 
came  of  it,  when  one  boy  took  on  him- 
self the  blame  for  another's  guilt,  and 
all  sorts  of  misunderstandings  ensued, 
and  in  the  end,  as  usual,  the  right  man 
came  out  gloriously  on  top. 

Such  poetic  justice  is  lavishly  dis- 
pensed in  Jimmy  Quigg,  Office  Boy,  by 
Harold  S.  Latham.  It  is  a  tale,  not  too 
strictly  realistic,  but  sufficiently  human 
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Has  This  Ever  Happened  to  You? 


1i'  you  Were  a  gue>i  ai  dinner  aiul  yon  overlurnecl  a 
cup  of  cotfec,  what  woukl  you  do?  What  would 
you  sav?  Would  you  turn  to  the  liostess  and  say 
'•1  beij  pardon?"  Would  you  offer  your  apoloj^ies 
to  the  entire  company?  Would  you  i,<,niore  the  incident 
completely?    Which  is  the  correct  thinji  io  do? 

To  be  able  to  do  and  say  the  right  thint;  at  the  right 
time  is  the  badge  of  culture,  and  the  man  or  woman  who 
has  that  power  is  indeed  an  individual  of  polish  and 
poise. 

What  Do  You  Know  About  Introductions? 

To  ostalilish  an  iiumodiatc  and  iriciully  mulcrstanding  be- 
tween two  people  who  have  never  met  before,  to  make  the  con- 
versation flow  more  smootlily  and  pleasantly,  to  create  an  agree- 
able, harmonious  atmosphere — that  is  the  purpose  of  the  intro- 
duction. A  correct,  courteous  conversation — making  an  intro- 
duction is  an  art  itself,  and  reflects  retinement  and  cultivation 
on  the  person  who  is  the  medium. 

How  do  VOL'  introduce  two  people?  Do  your  introductions 
create  a  pleasant,  easy  atmosphere,  or  one  that  is  uncomfortably 
strained? 

Try  this  simple  test  aiid  see  wliat  you  really  know  about 
the  art  of  introduction  : 

Mrs.  Brown  and  Miss  Smith  have  met  at  your  home  for 
the  first  time.  Would  you  say,  Mrs.  Brown,  meet  Miss 
Stnith.  or  Miss  Smith ,  meet  Mrs.  Broicn?  Would  you  say. 
Miss  Smith,  let   me   nnik-e   you   acquainted  zi'ith   Mrs.   Brown? 

If  Mr.  Blank  happened  to  drop  in  for  a  little  chat,  how- 
would  you  present  him  to  the  ladies ;  to  both  at  once,  or  to 
each  one  individually?  .^nd  how  would  jou  present  Bobby, 
who  comes  running  in  from  school ;  Bobby,  this  is  Mr.  Blank. 
or  Mr.  Blank,  this  is  Bobby,  or  would  you  use  the  /  want  you 
to  meet  method?  Do  you  ever  say  /  take  pleasure  in  in- 
troducinijf     Is  is  right  or   wrong? 

How  do  JOU  introduce  a  sweetheart  to  your  relatives  for  the 
first  time?     How  do  you  introduce  her  or  him,  to  your  friends? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  \ou  are  being  introduced,  how  do  you 
acknowledge  it.  Do  you  use  any  Of  these  expressions  :  "Pleased 
to  know  you."  "Delighted."  "How-  do  you  do?"  Does  a  gentle- 
man rise  upon  being  introduced  to  a  lady?  Does  the  lady  rise? 
Is  it  correct  for  the  lady  and  gentleman  to  shake  hands? 

The  difference  between  the  right  and  wrong  thing  in  in- 
troducing, is  the   difference   between   culture   and   coarseness. 

The  man  who  would  be  polished,  impressive,  and  the  woman 
who  covets  the  wonderful  gift  of  charm  must  cultivate  the  art 
of  introduction. 

Etiquette  at  the  Dance 

The  ball-room  should  always  be  a  center  of  culture  and 
grace.     To   commit   a   breach   of   etiquette  at   the   dance   is  to 


condemn  yourself  as  a  hopeless  vulgarian.  But  alas!  how 
many  blunders  are  made  by  people  who  really  believe  that 
llK'y  are  following  the  conventions  of  society  to  the  highest 
letter  of  its  law!  Wliat  blunders  do  you  make  in  the  ball- 
room ?     These  questions   may   help  you  discover  them. 

Does  etiquette  allow  a  woman  to  ask  for  a  dance?  May 
>iie  refuse  to  dance  without  a  reason?  What  is  the  proper 
thing  for  a  young  girl  to  do  if  she  is  not  asked  to  dance? 
What  is  a  polite  and  courteous  way  of  refusing  a  dance? 
How  many  times  may  a  girl  dance  with  the  same  partner 
without  breaking  the  rules  of  etiquette?  Is  it  correct  to 
wander   away   from   the   ball-room   with   a   fiance? 

.^ccording  to  etiquette's  laws  is  it  necessary  for  a  gentleman 
to  dispose  of  his  escort  to  another  partner  before  he  asks 
another  lady  for  a  dance?  How  shall  he  ask  a  lady  to  dance. 
Which  are  the  correct  forms  and  which  the  incorrect?  How 
sliall  he  dispose  of  the  lady  after  the  dance  if  he  must  re- 
turn to  his  escort?  What  is  the  right  dancing  position  for 
the  gentleman?  For  the  lady?  What  style  of  dress  is  cor- 
rect to  wear  at  a  dance? 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  place  to  display  the  culture  and 
finesse  of  your  breeding  than  the  ball-room,  resplendent  with 
the  gay  gowns  of  women  and  enchanting  with  the  ease  and 
gracefulness  of  dancing  couples.  Here  the  gallantry  of  true 
gentlemen  and  the  grace  and  delicacy  of  cultured  women 
asserts  itself.  Here  you  can  distinguish  yourself  either  as  a 
person  of  culture  or  a  person   of  boorishness. 

When  Wedding  Bells  Ring  Out 

etiquette  again  comes  to  the  fore.  What  is  the  right  dress 
for  the  bride  to  wear?  How  shall  the  invitation  be  worded? 
Wlien  shall  the  groom  give  his  farewell  bachelor  dinner? 
How  shall  congratulations  be  extended?  And  after  the  wed- 
ding there  are  cards  of  thanks  and  cards  of  invitation  to  be 
sent.  The  wedding  breakfast  must  be  arranged  and  perhaps 
a  honeymoon  trip  must  he  planned.  .Suffice  to  say  that  tlie 
bride  and  bridegroom  will  finrl  invaluable  aid  in  Everyman's 
Encyclopedia  of   Etiquette. 


Everyman's  Encyclopedia  of  Etiquette 

In  Two  Coinprehensive  Volumes 


In  the  most  minute  details  of  daily  life,  in  the  hours  of  prosperity  and 
adversity  alike,  at  all  times,  there  is  the  omnipresent  need  of  holding  one's 
self  in  hand,  of  impressing  by-one's  culture  and  breeding,  of  doing  the  riglit 
thing.  Culture  is,  after  all,  one  of  the  fine  arts.  To  excel  in  music  or 
painting,  the  price  is  vigilance,  study  and  incessant  effort;  to  be  cultured, 
polished,    the    price    is    conscientious    effort    and    study. 

"Clothes  may  make  the  man,"  but  whether  you  are  clothed  in  rags  or 
silks  your  culture  can  not  be  hidden.  For  he  who  is  polite,  refined  and 
well  bred  wears  a  gorgeous  robe  endowed  with  the  fine  embroidery  of 
honor  and  respect.      Not   even    rags  can   cover   it. 

The  world  is  a  harsh  judge,  but  it  is  just.  It  will  not  tolerate  the  man 
who  makes  blunders  at  the  dinner  table.  It  will  not  tolerate  the  woman 
who  breaks  the  conventions  of  society  at  the  dance.  It  will  not  tolerate 
the    illiterate   in    the   Art    of    Etiquette. 

"Everyman's  Encyclopedia  of  Etiquette"  is  excellent  in  quality,  com- 
prehensive in  proportions,  rich  in  illustrations.  It  comes  to  you  as  a 
guide,  a  revelation  toward  better  etiquette.  It  dispels  lingering  doubts, 
corrects  blunders,  teachts  you  the  right  thing  to  do.  It  is  a  book  that 
will  last.  You  will  preserve  it,  to  refer  again  and  again  to  its  invaluable 
aid   toward  culture  and   refinement. 

New  Chapters  On  Foreign  Countries 

Two  new  and  interesting  chapters  have  been  added  to  the  original 
edition  of  "Everyman's  Encyclopedia  of  Etiquette."  They  are  "The 
Etiquette  of  Travel"  and  "The  Etiquette  in  Foreign  Countries."  The 
woman  who  is  traveling  alone  must  be  e.xtremely  circumspect  in  her 
conduct.  The  conventions  of  etiquette  must  be  strictly  observed.  The 
man  who  is  escorting  a  woman  abroad  must  not  subject  her  to  em- 
barrassment by  blunders  in  etiquette.  Tips,  dress,  calling  cards,  cor- 
respondence,     addressing      royalty     and     addressing      clergy      abroad     are 


discussed  and  the  dinner  etiquette  in  France,  England  and  Germany  is 
disclosed.  The  two  chapters  arc  brimful  of  hints  and  pointers  for  the 
man   or   woman   who  travels. 


Send  No  Money 


This  is  the  first  time  that  a  complete  and  intensive  two-volume  set  of 
"Everyman's  Encyclopedia  of  Etiquttte"  has  lieen  offered.  The  edition 
will   go  quickly.     Don't  delay — send   for   your  set   NOW   before  you   forget. 

The  coupon  below  entitles  you  to  5  days'  FREE  examination  of  the  two- 
volume  set  of  "P'vcryman's  Encyclopedia  of  Etiquette."  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  if  you  decide  that  you  want  to  keep  it,  simply  send  us  $.1.50  in  full 
payment — and  the  set  is  yours.  Or,  if  for  any  reason  you  are  not  satisfied, 
return  it  to  us  and  -vou  won't  be  out  a  cent.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  and 
to    the     children     in  c  r  •       >  •         /- 

tree   tLxammation    L^oupon 


your  home  to  have  a 
set  of  "Everyman's 
Encyclopedia  of  Eti- 
quette" in  your  li- 
brary. This  oppor- 
tunity may  never 
come  again.  Send 
for  the  set  today  and 
suri>rise  your  friends 
with  your  knowledge 
of  the  correct  thing 
to  do,  say,  write  and 
wear  at  all  times. 
Just  mail  the  cou- 
pon —  don't  send 
any  money. 


I  NELSON    DOUBLEDAY,    Inc. 

j  Dept.    1912,  Oyster  Bay,    New    York 

I  Gentlemen: 

I       You   may   send    me   the   complete   two-volume    set 

I  of  "Everyman's   Encyclopedia  of  Etiquette."    After 

I  5   days  I   eith;'r  will   return   the   books  or  send   you 

J  $3.50    in    full    payment.      This    places   me   under   no 

I  obligation. 


Name 
Address 


.Ind.      12-11-20. 
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BOOKS   FOR   GIFTS 


Coningsby  Dawson's 
Christmas  Romance 

THE 

LITTLE  HOUSE 

By  CONINGSBY  DAWSON 

Author  of  "The    Garden   Without  Walls." 
'Carry  On,"  etc. 

Third  Edition.    BeautifuUv  illustrated,  $1.50 
"Has  a  charm  as   elusive  as  the  appealing  quality 
that  won  so  many  followers  for  Maude  Adams." 

— -Vtio  Xurk   Times. 

"Beally  a  Christmas  story — and  a  very  delightful 
and  charming  one." — The  Outlook. 


Laugh  With  Leacock 

WINSOME 

WINNIE  and  Other 

NEW  NONSENSE  NOVELS 

By  STEPHEN   LEACOCK 

Author     of   "Nonsense    Novels,"    " Bef^inrl 
the  Beyond,"  etc.  Cloth,   $1-^5 

A  merry  collection  of  new  hurlesque  novels  by 
America's  greatest  living  humorist. 

The  Most    Vital  Novel  of  1920 

CHILDREN 
OF  STORM 

By  IDA  A.  R.  WYUE 

Author     of   "Toward.^    Mr^mtng,'         Holv 
fiyg^"  etc.  Second  Edition.    Cloth,  $2.00 

A  novel  of  great  vision,  dealing  with  a  new  con- 
flict— between  love  and  labor — a  conflict  every  man 
and  every  woman  may  soon  have  to  face.  A  wonder- 
ful  love  story. 

Anatole  France's  Latest  Book 

LITTLE  PIERRE 

By  ANATOLE  FRANCE 

Translated  by  J.  Lewis  May 

8ro.     Clofh,  $2.50 

This- is  the  great  French  master's  latest  book.     It 

is    a    worthy    sequel    of    "Pierre   Noziere"    and    "My 

Friend's  Book" — a  delightful  mixture  of  tales,  witty 

satire    and   pliilosophy. 

Adventures  With  Pen  and  Pencil 

TALES  OF 

A  VANISHING  RIVER 

By  EARL  H.  REED 

Author  of  "  The  Dune  Country,"  etc. 

With    14  Full-Paue  Illustrations  hy  the  Author. 

ivo.    Cloth,  $4.00 
The    background    of    this    collection    of    delightful 
stories  is   the  country  through  which  flowed  one  of  the 
most   picturesque   of   our   Western   rivers    (the   Kan- 
kakee)  before  its  destruction  as  a  natural  waterway. 

Art  and  Literature 

ART  AND  I 
AUTHORS  AND  ! 

By  C.  LEWIS  HIND 

Author  of     The  Education  of  an    Artist," 

etc.  Two  Volumes.    Cloth,  $2.50  each 

The  seeds  of  these  two  volumes  were  sohti  during 
tlie  years  in  which  Mr.  Hind  was  editor  of  "The 
Studio"  and  "Tlie  Academy"  of  London,  at  which 
time  his  acciuaintance  with  the  prominent  men  of 
Art  and  Letters  began  and  has  continued  down  to 
tlie  present  time. 


OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 


JOHN  LANE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


and  appealing,  about  Jimmy's  first 
year  of  work  as  an  office  boy,  and  his 
interesting  and  commendable  behavior 
under  different  sorts  of  circumstances. 
There  is  a  pronounced  moral  flavor, 
but  it  is  quite  wholesome.  Another  story 
about  a  boy  who  "made  good,"  this 
time  under  more  obviously  exciting  cir- 
cumstances calculated  to  interest  the 
scientifically-minded  boy,  is  The  Young 
Wireless  Operator — Afloat,  by  Lewis 
E.  Theiss,  the  adventures  upon  the  high 
seas  of  Roy  Mercer,  a  wireless  oper- 
ator with  the  merchant  marine. 

Animal  stories  can  be  so  good  that  it 
is  strange  that  most  of  them  are  not. 
Walter  Pritchard  Eaton  has  achieved 
one  of  the  rare  and  happy  exceptions 
in  On  the  Edge  of  the  Wilderness.  Ani- 
mal stories  must  necessarily  be  done 
from  the  human  viewpoint;  but  these 
are  no  domestic,  highly  sentimental 
animals,  endowed  with  pity  and  char- 
ity and  a  high  order  of  intellect.  They 
are  wild  brutes,  lonely  in  their  wild- 
ness,  and  tragic  in  their  slavery  to 
dim,  blind  instinct.  Marshall  Saun- 
ders, the  author  of  "Beautiful  Joe," 
has  written  a  horse  story,  Bonnie 
Prince  Fetlar,  which  friends  of  Beau- 
tiful Joe  will  be  disappointed  in. 
It  is  less  a  story  of  a  horse  than  a 
story  about  human  beings  as  seen  thru 
a  horse's  uncannily  human  eyes.  But 
after  all,  comparisons  are  unnecessary 
— and  Bonnie  Prince  Fetlar,  left  to  it- 
self, is  an  attractive  book,  full  of  inci- 
dent and  interest.  Rick  and  Ruddy,  by 
Howard  R.  Garis,  for  readers  a  little 
younger,  is  not  only  a  dog  story.  There 
is  a  dog  and  a  boy,  and  other  boys, 
and  all  sorts  of  fine  adventures. 

A  genuinely  entertaining  book  for 
boys — whether  scouts  or  not — is  The 
Boy  Scouts'  Year  Book,  edited  by 
Franklin  K.  Mathews,  chief  scout  li- 
brarian, Boys  Scouts  of  America.  The 
book  abounds  in  everything  that  will 
delight  a  boy — animal  and  camping 
stories,  character  sketches  of  the  great- 
est scouts  of  them  all — Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Daniel  Boone;  out-of-doors 
cookery;  Indian  secrets  and  exciting 
tales  of  land  and  sea. 

Writers  are  always  trying  their  hand 
at  historical  books  for  children.  Prob- 
ably "history  made  palatable"  is  the 
pet  aversion  of  every  normal  boy  who 
just  wants  a  good  book  to  read.  But 
here  are  some  that  ai-e  good  books,  be- 
cause they  make  room  for  the  facts  of 
history  without  leaving  out  the  inter- 
est. Give  them  to  any  boy  who  com- 
bines with  a  healthy  taste  for  adven- 
ture a  healthy  curiosity  about  things 
that  have  really  happened.  Chelsea 
Curtis  Fraser  has  two  new  books. 
The  Boys'  Book  of  Sea  Fights  is  a 
chronicle  of  great  naval  battles  from 
Sir  Francis  Drake  and  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada down  to  Admiral  Beatty  and  the 
battle  off  Jutland  Bank  in  our  own 
war.  The  You7ig  Citizen's  Own  Book, 
as  the  name  implies,  is  less  a  tale  of 
the  past  than  a  study  of  history  in  the 
making — a  discussion  in  simple  lucid 
terms  of  the  foiTns  and  departments 
and  methods  of  our  government  in 
country,  city,  state  and  nation.  It  is  a 
good   book  for  young  people  who  are 


sometime  going  to  vote.  The  Book  of 
Bravery,  Third  Scries,  by  Henry- 
Lanier,  calls  itself  "True  Stories  in 
an  Ascending  Scale  of  Courage."  They 
are  fact,  and  yet  they  cover  no  period 
of  history,  and  obey  no  chronological 
law.  Mr.  Lanier  has  ranged  the  earth, 
the  centuries,  and  the  human  race  for 
stories  of  all  sorts  of  courage;  it  is  a 
collection  worth  making.  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty, by  Walter  A.  Dyer,  is  such  a 
thorogoing  yarn  that  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  fact.  But  the  point  is 
simply  that  "the  life  and  times  of  Paul 
Revere"  were  actually  almost  too  ex- 
citing to  be  true,  and  Mr.  Dyer  has 
only  done  them  justice. 

In  America  First,  one  hundred 
stories  from  our  own  history,  Lawton 
B.  Evans  has  done  an  excellent  piece 
of  work  in  retelling  the  dramatic  in- 
cidents of  American  history,  from  the 
voyage  of  Leif,  the  Lucky,  to  the  ex- 
ploits of  Sergeant  York.  The  stories  are 
all  very  short,  told  in  simple  style  that 
boys  and  girls  will  like  to  read  for 
themselves.  Tho  the  emphasis  is  put 
altogether  on  human  interest  the  book 
will  be  a  valuable  supplement  to  school 
study  of  our  national  history  and  it 
will  stimulate  a  healthy  national  pride. 

And  when  the  boy  is  tired  of  read- 
ing, and  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
books,  then  here  are  books  still — this 
time  not  to  read,  but  to  tell  him  what 
to^  do.  Games  for  Boys,  by  G.  Sherman 
Ripley,  is  a  large  collection  of  games 
of  all  kinds — except  the  sort  no  boy 
wants  to  bother  with,  such  as  games  to 
play  at  parties.  There  are  a  few  quiet 
things  to  do  on  rainy  days;  but  the 
rest  are  all  active  outdoor  sports.  For 
a  boy  with  a  taste  for  such  things.  The 
Boys'  Book  of  Magic,  by  Hereward 
Carrington,  is  one  of  the  few  books  in 
its  class  of  any  value.  Its  subject  mat- 
ter is  very  various,  ranging  from 
Hindu  magic  thru  ventriloquism,  and 
sleight-of-hand,  to  animal  tricks.  Es- 
pecially, the  directions  are  clear  and 
practicable,  and  there  are  many  help- 
ful illustrations.  It  is  written  for  boys; 
the  author  was  a  boy  when  he  began  it. 

Quarterback  Pates,  by  Ralph  Henry  Bar- 
bour. Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  Fourth  Down,  by 
Ralph  Barbour.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Touch- 
down— and  After,  by  Gardner  Hunting.  The 
Macmillan  Co.  Bonnie  Prince  Fetlar,  by 
Marshall  Saunders.  George  H.  Dorai  Co. 
Rick  and  Ruddy,  by  Howard  R.  Garis.  Mil- 
ton Bradley  Company.  The  Boys'  Book  of 
Sea  Fights,  and  The  Young  Citizens'  Own 
Book,  by  Chelsea  Curtis  Fraser.  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Co.  Sons  of  Libcrtii,  by  Walter  A. 
Dyer.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  The  Book  of  Brav- 
ery, Third  Series,  by  Henry  W.  Lanier. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  The  Boys'  Book  of 
Magic,  by  Hereward  Carrington.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.  Games  for  Boys,  by  G.  Sherman  Rip- 
ley. Henry  Holt  &  Co.  The  Boy  Scouts'  Vear 
Book,  edited  by  Franklin  K.  Mathews.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  The  Young  Wireless  Oper- 
ator— Afioat,  by  Lewis  E.  Theiss.  W.  A. 
Wilde.  On  the  Edpe  of  the  Wilderness,  iv 
Walter  Pritchard  Eaton.  W.  A.  Wilde  Com- 
pany, Boston.  Jimmy  Quigg,  Office  Boy.  by 
Harold  S.  Latham.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Eighteen  Children  of  History 

Some  of  these  story-book  children 
are  the  very  old-fashioned  little  girls 
in  Four  Girls  of  Forty  Years  Ago,  by 
Nina  Rhoades.  Children  of  today  vdll 
be  interested  in  children  of  so  long  ago, 
when    telephones    were    marvels     and 
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automobiles  were  not  thoujrht  of.  Little 
Heroes  of  France,  by  Kathleen  Burke, 
are  children  who  are  actually  living 
now.  across  the  sea  in  France;  and 
these  are  true  stories  of  the  brave  and 
self-fortrctful  deeds  they  did  for 
France,  in  the  days  of  the  war. 

Four  Cirli  of  Forty  Yeara  Ago.  by  Nin.H 
Rhondtv  I.othrop.  L«*  &  Shepard  Co.  Little 
Hrrorg  <>/  Franef,  by  Kathlet-n  Burke.  Double- 
day.    Pa^e  £   Co. 

Famous  Biblical  Paintings 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  books  got 
out  for  Christmas  this  year  is  The 
Story  of  Jeaiiti,  a  large,  handsome  vol- 
ume containing  forty  colored  reproduc- 
tions of  paintings  by  old  masters  from 
scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ.  Each  paint- 
ing has  on  the  opposite  page  the  Scrip- 
ture passage  on  which  it  is  based.  The 
book  would  be  of  much  educational 
value  to  children,  from  both  the  artistic 
and  the  religious  standpoint;  and  it  is 
also  a  treasure  to  art  lovers,  since  its 
color  reproductions  are  excellent,  and 
copies  of  many  of  these  paintings  can- 
not be  obtained  elsewhere. 

The  Story  of  Jrsux.  Marshall  Jones  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. 

History.  New  Style 

For  once  a  "child's  book"  has  been 
■written  up  to,  rather  than  down  to,  the 
youthful  imagination.  And  the  result 
is  a  wealth  of  information  presented  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  its  acquisition 
lots  of  fun!  Ancient  Man,  by  Hendrik 
Willem  Van  Loon,  is  the  book  to  which 
this  praise  is  due.  It  is  to  be  the  first 
of  a  series  of  nine  history  books  in 
story  form,  which  "will  explore  the 
intricate  wilderness  of  the  bygone 
ages"  and  in  summing  up  "try  to  show 
where_  the  human  race  has  lived  up  to 
its  highest  possible  achievements  and 
wherein  it  has  failed  to  rise  above  the 
status  of  the  earliest  caveman."  The 
famous  historian  undertook  this  task 
for  his  own  boys,  eight  and  twelve 
years  old,  and  he  has  sensed  unfail- 
ingly the  way  to  stimulate  the  interest 
and  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  youngsters 
of  about  that  age.  The  history  is  told 
in  easy-going,  simple  narrative  pre- 
sented with  as  much  care  and  accuracy 
as  Dr.  Van  Loon's  more  famous  his- 
tories for  grown-ups,  and  supplemented 
by  colored  illustrations,  pen  and  ink 
sketches,  charts  and  maps,  all  pre- 
pared by  the  author.  The  map  of  the 
ancient  world,  which  lines  the  covers 
of  the  book,  is  as  thrilling  as  the  chart 
to  Treasure  Island  and  as  compre- 
hensible as  a  diagram  of  the  backyard. 

The  Van  Loon  History  for  Children 
will  probably  have  in  the  realm  of 
children's  literature  somewhat  the 
status  of  the  circus  in  entertainment 
for  the  young.  The  youngsters  won't 
be  happy  without  it,  and  their  elders 
will  welcome  an  excuse  to  enjoy  it,  too. 

Ancient  Man,  by  Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon. 
Boni   &   Liveright. 

This  for  Parents 

Parents  who  are  interested  in  their 
children's  reading,  from  whatever 
standpoirt,  can  find  much  that  they 
want  in  Roads  to  Childhood,  by  Annie 
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He  Has  a  Most  Remarkable 
Knack  for  Reading  Faces 


How  Tom  Rutherford  Makes 
$18,000  a  Year! 

I  hadn't  seen  Tom  Rutherford  in  nearly  knew  no  bounds.    We  got  to  be  fast  friends 

10  years.     When  you  consider  that  we  had  and   I   persuaded    him   to   let  me   read    the 

been  pals  at  college,  you  can  imagine  how  manuscript  of  this  monumental  work, 

delighted    I    was   to  hear   his  cheery  voice  "From    then   on   my   success    in    business 

come  ringing  over  the  telephone.  ^as  assured.    People  marveled  at  my  abil- 

He  was  on  one  of  his  big  swings  over  the  ity   to    swing   conferences   to    my    point   of 

eastern    territory    and    he    wanted    to   know  view — to    make    friends — to    sell    prospects 

if   I    wouldn't  come   down   and   eat  dinner  who    had    been    listed    as    impossible.      It 

with  him  at  his  hotel.  was  all  due  to  my  ability  to  read  men. 

I  found   him  to  be  the  same  old  Tom —  "For  several   years  I   have   been   urging 

older   of  course — a  trifle   gray   around   the  Mr.    McCormick    to    publish    his    rules    for 

temples — perhaps   a   little   keener   of   eye —  reading  character.     But   always   he   would 

but  ail  in  all  the  same  old  Tom.     Success  shake   his  head    and   say   kindly — 'Not  yet, 

hadn't  turned  his  head  one  bit  and   I  felt  my  dear  sir.     I  must  be  ten  times  sure  of 

no  hesitancy  in  asking  him  how  it  was  that  every  word  before  I  offer  this  work  to  the 

he  had   been  so   successful.  public' 

"I  can  sum  it  up  in  five  words,"  he  said  "And  now  at  last,  CHARACTEROLOGY 

quickly — "The  ability  to  read  men.     I  can  has    been    published.      In   it  you    will    find 
tell   within  three  minutes   after  I     HHP'^im^HJI     every  rule  for  reading  character 

meet  a  man  the  kind  of  man  he  is.     ^^^r  ^^^H     that  has  made   my   business   and 

T  can  tell  if  he  is  honest;   I  can     ^Hf  ^H     social  life  so  successful.    You,  too, 

tell  if  he  is  kind;  if  he  is  open  to     ^r        .^  '-•.  j^B     can   become   an  expert  reader  of 

reason  or  if  he  is  obstinate  ;  if  he     ^B'  "^  ^^H     character   if  you   study  the   rules 

is  dependable;  if  he  is  careful  or     ^^L         '  '-^    ^^|     l^id   down  by  Mr.  McCormick. 

if  he  is  careless.    His  eyes  tell  me  ^B  "i^^i^^B        «v  -n  £   j  ^.i.*        ..      i    ^u 

^,  .  ,  .  •'  ,  .  ^^  ^  J^H  You  wul  nnd  this  not  only  the 

one    thmg — his    nose    something  ^^^^^    r^a^^l  ..•....•  i  u 

,.*        ,    ,.    ,.       ,  ■    t      ^  ^^^^^^^^  UH  most  interesting   work   you   have 

else — his  mouth,  his  lips,  his  fore-  ^^^^^^^^^^H  i  u  ..  ..u  .. 

,       II-  /-I      >  •  ^^^^^K^w^^H  ever  read  but  the  most  profitable. 

head,  his  prohle,  his  ears,  every  ^^^^^B^^^^H  t..  ^i.-       ..u   .. 

X     ^        ■     r     ^  ,  r  -I-  ^^^^^^^HHi  It  IS  something  that  you  can  use 

feature  m  fact  has  a  never-failing  ^^^!^^^^^^  ■  r  i-r       t   /:      i 

^,        1 -11    1      L  L.  Hamilton  McCormick  every  day  of  your  life.     I  hrmly 

message   to   the   skilled    observer.  Author  of  ur  •r\.Ti  ^u.. 

"Characteroiogy"  believe — in  fact  1  know — that  my 

"Everybody     reads     character.  ability  to  read  men  is  the  one  big 

Almost    everybody    can    tell    a    clergyman      reason  why  I  am  earning  $18,000  a  year." 

from    a    ruffian    or    a    bricklayer    from    a  »»•«»»«» 

musician  just  by  looking  at  their  faces.  But  ,  '''T  ,^ff^''l!°J^  ^V"^,  ^D'^t^Afl-'lf „"'^i''.^''"*  ^^' 

,       .           '           ■',  .         .  ^        .          .  ,                     ,  fore  he  left  I  had  sent  to  Rand  MvNally  &  Company 

the   important  thing  is  to  be   able  to  read  for  CHARACTEROLOGY.     It  has  meant  more  to 

character  when  the  lines  are  not  so  clearly  me  than  any  other  book  I  have  ever  read.     As  ^Ir. 

defined  McCormick  himself  says — "There  is  no  study  of  more 

importance  to  man  than  the  study  of  man." 

"You    know    I    had    no    more    ability   to  SEND  NO  MONEY 

start  with  than  any  one  else.     But  one  day  We  want  to  send  you  this  remarkable  work  on 

I  heard  of  a  very  rich  man  named  L.  Hamil-  CHARACTEROLOGY.    We  are  willing  to  send  it 

.„„    »»„/-'„   •   1          u       L     1    u                   1  •  t°  >■""  on  approval  because  we  know  that  once  you 

ton    McCormick    who    had    been    making    a  start   reading   it   and   begin   applying   its   rules   you 

life-time    study    of    Character — as    revealed  will  realize  its  practical  value  to  you  in  every-day 

in   the    face.      I    determined    to   visit   him   in  '''^-    You  need  send  no  money.  Without  cost    with- 

k.'o    k„~„ I    T    j'j        -f    £         J    I.-        ..      i_  •>"'  obligating  yourself  in  any  way,   sign  and  mail 

his   home   and   I   did.     I   found   him  to  be  the  coupon  printed  below. 

men  iM^v'e  Tver'  ^^^'^'''^-'^°^''   """'"^'  RAND  MCNALLY  &  COMPANY 

■  534  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago 

For  forty  vears  he  had  been  making  a 

study   of    CHARACTEROLOGY  — not   for  „     ^  „^,  „    ^^  „.  .  ^.    ,  l"''^"""' 

monev,  for  he  is  many  times  a  millionaire,  ^''-f  MfNally  &  Company,  534  S.  Clark  St..  Chicago 
Kiif-  fVir^.irrV.   o   A^^'..-^  »„  »  »„ui:^u   ♦u :       *    A  Plcasc  send   me  Mr.   L.   H.   McCormick  s  book  on 

but  through  a  desire  to  establish  this  study  CHARACTEROLOGY.     Within   five  days  after  re- 

as  an  exact  science.     His  study  of  types  had  cciving  it  I  shall  send  you  $5  or  mail  the  book  back 

taken  him  all  over  the  world.    After  a  life-  *°  ^°^- 

time    of  effort  he    had    formulated    certain  xame 

definite  rules  for  reading  character.    When 

he  told  me  that  any  one  who  studied  these  ADDRESS _ 

rules  could  read  character  my  enthusiasm     OCCUPATION _ 
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NEW 

CROWELL 

BOOKS 

HANDBOOK  OF  AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 

By     WILLIAM     H.     BARTLETT.         New 

edition  revised  bv  Henrv  Campbell  Black, 
Editor,    Constitutional    Rcvicii.'.  $1.25 

HISTORY  OF  FRANCE 

By  VICTOR  DURUY.  Edited  by  J.  F. 
Tanieson.  Revised  tip  to  the  present  year 
by  Mabell  S.  C.  Smith.  $3.50 

CONCENTRATION 

By  CHRISTIAN  D.  LARSEN.  An  essay 
packed  full  of  good  counsel,  by  the  author 
of    "Poise    and    Power."  $1.00 

FAMOUS  DETECTIVE 
STORIES 

Edited    by    J.     WALKER     McSPADDEN. 

Short  masterpieces  of  mystery  and  adven- 
ture by  world-famous  authors.  $1.50 

THE  WORLD  BEYOND 

Edited  by  JUSTIN  H.  MOORE.  Selections 
from  Oriental  and  primitive  writings 
showing  interesting  parallels  to  Biblical 
teachings.  $1.50 

YOU  CAN,  BUT  WILL  YOU  ? 

By  ORISON  SWETT  MARDEN.  A 
trumpet-call  to  action  by  this  foremost 
writer    on    success.  $2.00 

JUVENILES 

BOYS'  BOOK  OF 
SEA  FIGHTS 

By   CHELSEA   CURTIS   ERASER.    From 

the  Spanish  Armada  to  the  World  War. 
Copiously    illustrated.  $1.75 

THE  YOUNG  CITIZEN'S 
OWN  BOOK 

By  CHELSEA  CURTIS  ERASER.   An 

entertaining  and  useful  book  telling  how 
our  government  is  run — its  departments, 
etc.      Illustrated.  $1-75 

SWISS  FAIRY  TALES 

By  WILLIAM  E.  GRIFFIS.  Charming 
storits  of  the  fairies  and  elves  wlio  dwell 
among  the  Alps.     Illustrated  in  color.    $1.75 

BOY  HEROES  IN  FICTION 

By  INEZ  N.  McEEE.  Stori?s  of  David 
Balfour,  Oliver  Twist,  David  Copperfield, 
Jim  Davis,  and  others.     Illustrated.       $1.75 

GIRL  HEROINES  IN  FICTION 

By  INEZ  N.  McFEE.  Stories  of  Little 
Dorrit,  Maggie  TuUiver,  Ejipie  Marner, 
Cosette  the  French  girl,  and  others.  Il- 
lustrated. $l./5 

JANE  AND  THE  OWL 

By  GENE  STONE.  A  fantastic  fairy  tale 
of  Western  flavor.  "Sage  Brush  Stories." 
Illustrated    in    color.  $1.50 

COUSIN  NANCY  AND 
THE  LEES  OF  CLIFFORD 

By  GENI:  stone.  The  story  of  a  re- 
'sourccful  Western  family  of  girls  ami 
one  boy.      Illustrated   in  color.  $1.75 


Carroll  Moore.  Out  of  her  experience 
as  supervisor  of  children's  work  in  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  the  author 
has  prepared  a  series  of  chapters  deal- 
ing in  an  informal  and  undidactic  way 
with  the  variety  of  problems  that  pre- 
sent themselves  as  soon  as  a  child  is 
old  enough  to  read.  There  are  lists  of 
books  for  parents  to  turn  to  at  crises 
like  Christmas  and  birthdays;  there 
are  suggestions  of  books  of  verse  and 
books  with  charming  illustrations.  But 
the  volume's  special  contribution  is  its 
discussion,  neither  sentimental  nor 
over-theoretical,  of  the  psychology  of 
children's  reading*.  A  child  is  inarticu- 
late about  his  likes  and  dislikes;  and 
who  else  should  venture  to  define  them? 
Only  such  a  person  as  the  author  of 
Roads  to  Childhood,  who  has  seen  for 
herself  what  so  many  children  want 
that  she  may  safely  generalize. 

Roads   to   Childhood,   by   Annie    Carroll   Moore. 
George   H.    Doran    Co. 

For  the  "First-Reader" 

Song  Devices  and  Jingles,  by  Eleanor 
Smith  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard),  is  a  charm- 
ingly illustrated  book  of  tunes  and  jingles.  Not 
only  the  child  who  sings,  but  the  so-called 
"monotone" — the  child  apparently  without 
musical  gifts — will  en.ioy  the  lively  dialogs  and 
rhythmic   games   of  this    attractive   volume. 

The  Airplane  Spider  by  Gilbert  Murray 
( Little,  Brown  &  Co. ) ,  is  a  small  book  for 
small  children,  in  very  large  clear  print.  Laura 
is  a  spider  and  this  is  the  story  of  her  life ;  a 
little  science,  some  interesting  observation,  and 
considerable   pleasant  fancy. 

Nursery  Rhymes  it  is  simply  called.  But  the 
rhymes  are  set  to  music  and  there  are  line 
drawings  for  illustrations,  left  for  the  child  to 
fill  in  with  crayons  or  water  colors.  These 
rhymes,  selected  by  Agnes  Nightingale,  are  in 
the  series  of  "Black's  Painting  Books"  (A.  & 
0.    Black,    Ltd.,    London). 

Uncle  Squeaky's  Country  Store,  by  Nellie 
M.  Leonard  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.),  is  more 
about  the  Graymouse  Family,  and  the  other 
country  gentry.  Lady  Spider,  Do'.ly  Grasshop- 
per, Simon  Skunk  and"  the  rest.  There  are 
funny   colored   illustrations   by   Carle  M.    Boog. 

QuEERFUL  Widget,  by  W.  B.  Hawkins  (Boni 
&  Liveright),  is  a  book  of  whims — rimes, 
stories,  tricks  and  fancies.  A  child  might  like 
them  ;  a  grown  person  would  be  more  likely  to. 
There  is  some  real  charm,  at  points  stretched 
rather  thin.  The  book  is  a  worthy  descendant 
of  Lewis  Carroll  or  the  "Just  So  Stories" — 
it  would  be  hard   to   say  which. 

The  Italian  Twins,  by  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Co.),  makes  a  good  story  a 
vehicle  for  much  information  about  life  and 
customs  in  Italian  city  and  highway  and  coun- 
tryside.   Beppo   and   Beppina   are   lively   children. 

The  Strange  Year,  by  Eliza  Orne  White 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.),  takes  the  children  al- 
ready familiar  in  "The  Blue  Aunt"  and  car- 
ries them  on  thru  a  fresh  simple  narrative  of 
the  incidents  and  vicissitudes  of  one  year  of 
the  war.  A  slight,  small,  thoroly  pleasant 
book. 


Irish  Tales 


THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  CO. 

PUBLISHERS  NEW  YORK 


The  Children  of  Odin,  by  Padraic  Colum 
(Macmillan)  is  a  re-creation,  not  merely  a  re- 
telling for  children,  of  the  great  Norse  Sagas. 
They  are  stately  and  stirring  old  tales,  and  not 
the  least  part  of  the  beauty  of  this  telling  of 
them  is  that,  for  all  his  Norse  subject,  Mr. 
Colum    is    as    usual    invincibly    Irish. 

The  Golden  Barque,  by  Seumas  O'Kelly 
( Putnam ) ,  is  so  finely  and  purely  Irish  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  a  child  could  make  the 
most  of  it.  But  these  are  tales  with  so  much 
literary  and  poetic  quality  that  it  would  be  un- 
fortunate not  at  least  to  give  the  child  a 
chance. 


Trails  to  Wonderland 

The  Whirling  King  and  Other  Stories,  by 
Harriett  Mead  Olcott  (Henry  Holt).  Delight- 
ful stories  adapted  faom  the   French — their  non- 


sense   always    ends    enchantingly ;    and    the    sil- 
houette  illustrations   keep   up    the   spirit   of   fun. 

Trails  to  Wonderland,  by  Isa  L.  Wright 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.).  Fanciful  stories  which, 
without  preaching,  will  convey  to  the  young 
reader  that  after  all,  the  way  to  be  really- 
truly  happy  is  to  make  others  happy.  "Tlie 
Magic  Whistles,"  "The  Gift  of  the  Fairies" 
and  'The  Old  Whale's  Toothache"  are  good  in- 
surance i.gainst  rainy-day  discontent  for 
youngsters   from   eight   to   twelve. 

Swiss  Fairy  Tales,  by  William  E.  Griffis 
(Thos.  Y.  Crowell).  Good  stories  of  fairy  folk, 
bits  of  folklore  and  real  atmosphere  are  given 
in  these  twenty-five  tales.  They  tell  us,  inci- 
dentally, that  it  was  really  the  lovely  queen 
of  the  Swiss  fairies  who  put  it  into  Soft  Pud- 
ding's head  to  invent  the  cuckoo   clock. 

The  Crystal  Ball,  by  Mary  D.  Gordon 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  is  the  story  of  Jack  and 
Joan,  who  go  adventuring  in  search  of  the 
crystal  ball  in  the  Garden  of  the  Sun.  It  is  a 
good  story,  tho  so  like  many  others  that  it  is 
natural  to  say  simply  that  it  is  the  "kind"  of 
book    that   children    are   interested    in. 

Wonder  Stories  by  Carolyn  Sherwin  Baily,  il- 
lustrated in  colors  by  Clara  M.  Burd  (Milton 
Bradley  Co.).  An  attractive  collection  of  sev- 
eral dozen  of  the  classic  myths  retold  in  a  sim- 
ple, entertaining  way  for  children  from  nine  to 
twelve   or    thirteen    years    old. 

For  the  First  'Teens 

Lucky  Penny  of  Thistle  Troop,  by  Amy  E. 
Blanchard  (W.  A.  Wilde).  Girls  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  will  enjoy  Penny,  her  friends  and 
her  adventures  in  Thistle  Troop — the  girl  scout 
organization  in  her  town.  The  girls,  besides 
doing  many  other  helpful  and  kind  things, 
adopt  a  Belgian  orphan  and  the  story  of  how 
she  found  happiness  in  America  adds  interest 
to  this   wholesome   book. 

The  Emerald  Story  Book,  arranged  by  Ada 
and  Eleanor  Skinner  (Duffleld),  is  a  really 
valuable  collection  of  favorite  stories  from  a 
wide  choice  of  authors — Eugene  Field,  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin,  Selma  Lagerlof,  many  others. 
It  would  go  well  on  a  shelf  beside  its  companioi 
volumes,  "The  Topaz  Story  Book"  and  several 
others. 

Rainbow  Gold,  by  MilHcent  Evison  (Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepard).  The  story  of  a  young  girl's 
faith  in  her  father  who  has  been  sentenced 
to  ten  years'  imprisonment — her  love  for  him 
is  the  rainbow  on  th?  cloud  of  adversity.  Young 
people  beginning  their  teens  will  like   "Toni." 

Country  Roads 

The  Land  of  the  Great  Out-of-Doors,  by 
Robert  Livingston  (Houghton  Mifflin).  The 
story  of  Pen  and  Penny,  a  little  brother  and 
sister  of  five  and  seven,  who  move  to  the  coun- 
try and  have  all  sorts  of  happy  times  in  the 
woods,  pastures  and  gardens,  will  create  envy 
in  youngsters  who  have  to  play  in  paved  streets 
and    crowded    city    apartments. 

Little  Folks  Tramping  and  Camping,  by 
Anna  Blunt  Morgan  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard). 
An  uncle-chum  offers  a  prize  to  the  children 
seeing,  and  becoming  acquainted  with,  the 
greatest  number  of  birds  during  the  summer; 
the  story  relates,  interestingly,  the  adventures 
of  the  children,  and,  incidentally,  promotes  a 
knowledge   of   natural   history  and   love   of   birds. 

The  Bible  Re-told 

The  Story  of  Paul  as  Told  by  Himself,  and 
The  Story  of  Abraham  as  Told  by  Isaac,  by 
Edward  Leigh  Pell  (Revell),  are  attempts  to 
vivify  the  Bible  for  children  by  placing  some 
outstanding  Bible  figures  in  their  background 
and  letting  them  speak  for  themselves.  As 
stories  and  as  studies  in  history,  they  are  prob- 
ably justified  ;  it  is  doubtful  wheflher  any 
child  will  be  induced  by   them  to  i-ead  the   Bible. 


Adventure 


Sea  Fighters,  by  Warren  H.  Miller  (Mac- 
millan), are  yarns  of  adventure,  navy  life, 
and  the  sea,  not  over-literai-y  in  manner,  but 
lively  and  rapid  enough  to  furnish  diverting 
reading   for    a   boy   who   likes   such   things. 

Troop  "One"  of  the  Labrador,  by  Dillon 
Wallace  (Revell),  carries  on  the  characters  in- 
troduced in  "Grit-a-Plenty"  thru  another  story 
of  Labrador  adventure.  Mr.  Wallace  knows 
from  personal  experience  the  scene  of  his 
story. 

The  Hidden  People,  by  Leo  E.  Miller 
(Scribner's) ,  is  a  scientific  novel  for  boys,  a 
really  sound  study  of  a  remnant  of  an  ancient 
South  American  tribe  in  interesting  natural 
surroundings,  all  this  hung  on  a  skeleton  of 
plot. 
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Aiid  Oilier 
Books 

La  Belle  Ville 

A  Frenchman  always  speaks  of 
Paris  as  if  she  were  a  woman  and  he 
loves  her  in  the  same  way.  He  can  in- 
dicate to  you  certain  features  which 
make  her  beautiful,  certain  traits  of 
character  which  he  admires,  but  above 
and  beyond  that  there  is  an  intanjrible. 
an  indetinable  tho  a  very  real  charm. 
Paris  is  Paris  and  that  is  why  he  loves 
her.  It  is  not  quite  sufficient,  however, 
to  say.  "a  Frenchman";  French  women 
love  Paris  in  the  same  way  and  so  do 
foreig^ners  who  have  fallen  under  her 
spell.  If  you  love  Paris  from  afar  books 
about  her,  even  mediocre  books,  g-ive 
you  a  thrill  just  as,  when  there  is  all 
of  the  Atlantic  between  you.  you  can 
fret  terribly  excited  over  a  postcard 
picture  of  the  lady  of  your  dreams. 
Helen  Davenport  Gibbons' — she  is  the 
wife  of  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons,  the 
correspondent — Paris  ]'istas  is  not  in 
the  least  a  remarkable  book,  but  you 
•will  enjoy  it,  if  you  love  Paris,  be- 
cause she  loves  the  city  too,  because 
she  is  on  such  delig-htfully  intimate 
terms  with  the  streets  and  bridges  and 
gardens  that  you  know  and  because 
she  writes  of  the  pleasant  little  every- 
day things  that  are  at  the  basis  of 
true  affection.  It  is  a  very  personal 
book.  It  tells  of  her  years  in  Paris  as 
a  child,  as  a  school  girl,  as  a  young 
bride,  and  of  how  she  lived  there  with 
her  four  children  during  the  war.  She 
is  annoyingly  complacent,  sure  that 
her  way  of  doing  things  was  always 
the  best  possible,  still  there  are  com- 
pensating qualities. 

But  the  really  delightful  thing  about 
the  book  is  the  pictures.  It  may  not  be 
a  kind  thing  to  say,  but  Mrs.  Gibbons' 
text  is  quite  unimpoi'tant  as  compared 
to  Lester  Hornby's  illustrations.  He 
has  put  down  in  black  and  white  not 
eimply  the  buildings  and  the  people, 
but  the  feel,  the  atmosphere,  the  air 
of  Paris.  The  pictures  are  a  pure  joy 
— especially  if  you  are  homesick  for 
Paris. 

Paris     Vistas,    by    Helen     Davenport    Gibbons. 
Century   Co. 

Four  Kinds  of  Thrill 

There  is  no  need  for  anyone  to  find 
life  unexciting  so  long  as  there  are 
men  in  the  world  with  imaginations 
like  Frank  L.  Packard's.  The  White 
Moll  is  a  tale  of  the  underworld  in 
which  so  many  unexpected  things  hap- 
pen every  second  that  the  end  of  each 
chapter  leaves  you  breathless  and 
gasping.  How  Rhoda  Gray,  the  White 
Moll,  was  forced  to  disguise  herself  as 
Gypsy  Nan,  plot  with  and  then  foil  the 
plots  of  the  toughest  gang  in  New 
York,  is  a  story  for  which  thrilling  is 
far  too  mild  a  word.  Mr.  Packard 
rivals  E.  Philips  Oppenheim  in  fertil- 
ity of  imagination.  If  you  like  back 
alleys  and  secret  panels,  revolvers, 
flashlights  and  unadulterated  melo- 
drama— which,   by  the   way,   is   one   of 
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Fundamentals 
of  Prosperity 

By  ROGER   W.   BABSON 

^  The  rresi.leiit  of  liahson's  Statis- 
^1,  tiealOrjTiini^ation  hanan  envialih- 
reiHitation  as  a  keen  observer  ot  fa<tH 
unl  I'onilitions.  A  book  witrtli  niiiin, 
Net  $1.00 


J.  PATERSON-SMYTH 


Author  of  "  The  Gospel  of  the  Hereafter " 

A  People's  Life  of  Christ 

A  life  of  Clirist  wliii'h  the  avcnipjc  per.son  will  read  for  (Ik*  slieer  pleasiiro  of  readiuR'  it.  It 
leaves  in  every  remler's  mind  a  rleaii,  consecutive,  unbroken  view  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  with  all 
the  main  incit^ents  and  teachinijs  in  the  right  places.     A  book  for  which  we've  Ions  waited. 

$3.50  iM't 

CHINA;  the  Mysterious  and  Marvellous 

By  VICTOR   3IUUDOCK,  Kditor,  Journalist.  Conjjressman 

Out  of  the  innermost  refirions  of  the  '"  Celestial  Kingdom,''  now  a  Republic,  Mr.  Murdock  ha.s 
found  material  that  is  not  included  in  the  usual  "  {jlobe-trotter's  "  book  about  (^hina.    A  nota- 
ble volume  on  China  which  will  scarcely  be  laid  down  until  the  last  pag:e  is  reached. 
Illustrated.     Net  $2.50 

With  Grenfell  on  the  Labrador 

By  PULLERTON  Ii.  WALDO,  Philadelphia  "Public  Ledger" 

An  exceptionally  full  and  deeply  interesting  account,  not  only  of  Dr.  Grenfell's  work,  but  of 
the  quaint,  outlandish  ways  of  the  people  of  Newfoundland  and  The  LabradcJr.     Net  $1.50 
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Shall  a  Man  Live  Again?'' 


The  Passion  for  Life 

JOSEPH   HOCKING'S   GREATEST  NOVEL 

"One  of  the  finest,  most  significant  and  most  absorbing  stories  of  the  great  cataclysm  that 
brought  sorrow  and  suffering  t«  most  all  of  the  world." — Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph. 
A  Romance  of  the  Strongest  Human  Desire.     With  Colored  Jacket. 

Cloth,  $1.75 

Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company 


Troop  "  One  " 
of  the  Labrador 

By  DILLON  WALLACE 
Author  of  "  Ungava  Bob"  etc. 
^T  A  great  feast  is  here  spread  for  all 
^1,  those  who  admire  courage,  hardi- 
liood  and  square  dealing — and  what 
healthy  boy  does  not  V  Dillon  Wallace's 
name  as  author  is  sufficient  guarantee. 
111u»trated.      Not  $1.75 
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New  York,   158  Fifth  Ave. 
Chicago,  17  N.  Wabash  Ave. 


By  F.  A.  McKENZIE 

"  Pussyfoot " 
Johnson 

^T  "It  is  impossible  to  luiderstand  the 
^I,  Eigliteenth  Amendment  without  a 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Johnson's  career — a 
sportsman  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word."— r/te  OaUoolc.         Net  $1.50 


CHRISTIANITY 

AS  CHRIST  PREACHED  IT 

A  sermon  by  Rev.  Brooke  Herford,  D.D.,  and 
other  Unitarian  Literature,  free  on  application 
to  Miss  C    W.  Agge,  10  Linden  St.,  Salem,  Mass. 


AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE 

Our  29th  Year.  3  Montlis'  Trial,  2ric.  ; 
$1.00  a  Year.  Interesting  Conyrighted  Ar- 
ticles Each  Mnntli  on  llic  lireeding.  Care 
and  Managcnienl  (if  I'nullry  and  Uabbits, 
by  Leading  Writers.  S.\MI>LK  CC)1>V  and 
Book  List  FIIEE.  AMERICAN  POULTRT 
ADVOCATE,  Dept.  14,   Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ORDER    AT    ONCE 


THE  OUTLINE 
OF  HISTORY 

By  H.  G.  Wells  -  ^  volumes  $10.50 

Three  Editions  Exhausted  Fourth  in  Press 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 
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An  Instructive  Book  is 

A  Good  Investment 

Christian  Faith  for  Men  of 
Today 

(Revised   Edition) 
By   E.  Albert  Cook.     This  volume  a  clear 
and     reasonable     interpretation     of     all     the 
great   religions.   $2.00,   postpaid   $2.15. 

How  the  Bible  Grew 

By  Frank  G.  Lewis.  This  is  the  first 
single  work  to  record  the  growth  of  the 
Bible  from  its  beginning  up  to  the  present 
time.     $1.50,  postpaid  $1.65. 

The  Millennial  Hope 

By  Shirley  J.  Case.  The  author  describes 
the  various  types  of  hope  that  have  been 
held  in  the  past  and  shows  the  different 
influences  that  have  shaped  belief  in  a  mil- 
lennium at  various  periods  in  history. 
§1.50,    postpaid    $1.65. 

The  Psychology  of  Religion 

By  George  Albert  Coe.  Religion  appears 
to  the  author  "as  a  progressive  realization 
of  a  society  of  personal  selves."  In  other 
words  it  is  the  first  comprehensive  book  on 
the  subject.       $2.00,   postpaid  $2.15. 

What  is  Christianity? 

By  George  Cross.  A  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  the  rival  interpretations  of  Chris- 
tianity.     $1.25,    postpaid   $1.35. 

University  of  Chicago 
Sermons 

By  Members  of  the  University  Faculties. 
Edited  by  Theodore  G.  Soares.  Contains 
a  contribution  of  one  sermon  from  each  of 
eighteen  members  of  the  Faculties  of  the 
University  of  Chicago — eighteen  sermons 
worthy  of  a  high  place  in  the  world's  homi- 
Ictic  literature.  $1.50,  postpaid  $1.65. 
Our  new^  Catalogue  sent  free  on  request 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press 

5751  Ellis  Avenue  Chicago,   Illinois 


Inventions  Wanted.   Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.      Adam  Fisher   Mfg,  Co.   Dept.  128 
St.    Louis,   Mo. 


Banks  are  employiri£:  hundreds  of  women  in  every  depart- 
ment of  bank  work,  even  up  to  cashier.  The  work  is  ideal 
for  women— clean,  pleasant,  congenial,  with  men's  pay. 
I^arn  hymail.  CataW  free.  EDGARG.  ALCORN.  Pres. 
American  School  of  Banking,    S7  McLene  BIdg.,  Columbus,  O. 
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draining  joi*  /lutliorship 

HoW  io  Write,  ■Whotto  Wrtte, 
and  Where  to  sell. 


^'^i  j 


Dr.EsenWeiit 


Cultivate  your  mind,  DeVeloj) 
yoxa-MieraTy  gifts.  Master  Ike 
ari  of  self-eXpression.Make 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,   helpftil  advice.    .  Rea/  teaching'. 

One  pupil  hat  received  over  $5,000  for  storiet  and 
articlet  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  ho 
calls  it     Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.      Another,  a  busy  wi/o 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  vrriting  alone- 
There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.   The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department     The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Wriltr'M  Library,  13  volumes;  descripUvs 
txnklet  (tee.  We  also  publish  The  Wriler't  Monthly,  the  lend- 
ing magazine  for  lilerary  workers ;  sample  copy  20  cenls.  annual 
subscription  $2.00.  Besides  our  teaching  servtcv,  we  offer  a 
manuscnot  criticism  Service. 

150-Page  illustrated  catalogue  tree.  PUom  AJJrm 

"Cfie  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  304   SpTin£|field,Mass. 
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the  most  restful  things  in  the  world — 
by  all  means  read  The  White  Moll. 

If  you  prefer  your  melodrama  with 
an  Oriental  setting^,  a  garniture  of 
knives  and  fezes,  of  eastern  odors  and 
strange  oaths,  try  The  Eye  of  Zeitoon. 
Talbot  Mundy  would  like  to  be  a  sec- 
ond Rudyard  Kipling  and  he  never 
will,  but  if  you  don't  insist  on  making 
invidious  comparisons  and  if  you  like 
hot  fighting  you  can  find  a  lot  of  in- 
terest and  excitement  in  this  tale  of 
the  mad  adventures  of  three  English- 
men, one  American  and,  of  course,  a 
beautiful  girl,  who  tried  to  help  the 
Armenians  against  the  Turks. 

And  if  that  is  too  strenuous  for  you 
and  you  would  rather  have  the  fascina- 
tion of  disguise  and  mystery  without 
quite  so  much  bloodshed  there  is  Henry 
Milner  Hideout's  The  Foot-Path  Way, 
which  winds  chiefly  about  the  Indian 
secret  service  where  almost  anything 
can  happen. 

Perhaps  you  like  your  thrills  in 
subtler  form?  In  that  case  try  Lucas 
Malet's  The  Tall  Villa.  It  tells  of  the 
love  of  a  beautiful  young  English 
woman  for  the  disembodied  spirit  of 
one  of  her  ancestors.  It  is  not  exactly 
an  old  fashioned  ghost  story;  neither 
is  it  crude  and  modern  enough  to  deal 
with  Ouija  boards  and  trances;  it  is 
rather  skilfully  balanced  between  the 
old  and  the  new  ghost  law. 

The  White  Moll,  by  Frank  L.  Packard.  George 
H.  Doran  Co.  The  Eye  of  Zeitoon,  by  Talbot 
Mundy.  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  The  Foot-Path  Way, 
by  Henry  Milner  Rideout.  Duffield  &  Co.  The 
Tall  Villa,  by  Lucas  Malet.  George  H.  Doran 
Co. 

A  Divorce  Reform  Novel 

W.  B.  Maxwell  has  joined  the  group 
of  writers  who  are  fighting  the  iniqui- 
tous English  divorce  law.  The  scene 
in  the  courtroom  where  the  Vaughn 
case  is  tried  is  a  remarkable  study  in 
psychology  as  well  as  a  dramatic  cli- 
max. How  the  truth,  which  the  reader 
knows,  can  be  distorted  and  twisted  by 
a  clever,  coarse  and  unscrupulous 
cross-examiner,  is  shown  in  a  passage 
of  painful  interest.  For  Better,  For 
Worse  is  one  of  the  strongest  pleas 
ever  made  against  the  existing  law  in 
England.  As  a  work  of  art  the  novel 
suffers  little  from  the  evident  propa- 
ganda, because  of  the  clearness  of 
characterization,  and  the  gradual 
working  out  of  an  inevitable  crisis  in 
an  intolerable  situation.  The  present 
British  marriage  law  is  highly  unjust 
to  the  weaker  sex  and  prevents  divorce 
even  where  married  life  has  become  in- 
tolerable. 

For  Better,  For  Worse,  by  W.  B.  Maxwell. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


Prejudices 


Prejudices  is  an  excellent  name  for 
the  book  of  critical  essays  by  H.  L. 
Mencken,  but  one  is  tempted  to  adopt 
Mr.  Mencken's  own  method  and  say 
that  Pigheadnesses  would  have  been  an 
even  more  accurate  title.  He  has  a  tre- 
mendous assurance  of  the  rightness  of 
his  own  point  of  view,  an  assurance 
which  no  critic  can  altogether  avoid, 
but  which  Mr.  Mencken  insists  upon 
with  vigorous,  slashing  blows.  His 
method  of  argument  is  that  of  the  man 


in  the  Lewis  Carroll  poem,  "I  said  it 
very  loud  and  clear,  I  went  and  shout- 
ed in  his  ear."  Some  of  the  things  he 
shouts  are  quite  worth  listening  to  for 
he  has  a  keen  and  clever  mind  and  the 
fact  that  he  disagrees  with  most  of 
the  generally  accepted  standards  and 
opinions  makes  him  distinctly  worth 
reading.  It  is  quite  as  possible  to  dis- 
agree with  the  majority  and  be  right, 
as  it  is  possible  to  disagree  with  the 
majority  and  be  wrong — the  latter 
fact  never  seems  to  enter  Mr.  Menck- 
en's head. 

Now  it  is  probably  quite  incorrect 
in  reviewing  a  book  to  quote  from 
someone  else's  review,  but  Professor 
Stuart  P.  Sherman  of  Iowa,  one  of 
Mr.  Mencken's  betes  noirs,  gives  such 
a  delightful  picture  of  him  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Ne%v  York  Times  that  we 
hand  it  on. 

At  this  point  enters,  at  a  hard  gallop, 
.^pattered  with  mud.  H.  L.  Mencken,  high 
in  oath — thus  illustrating  the  Goethean 
maxim — AUer  Anfang  ist  schtcer.  He  leaps 
from  the  saddle  with  sabre  flashing,  stables 
his  hor.se  in  the  church,  shoots  the  priest, 
hangs  three  professers,  exiles  the  Academy, 
burns  the  library  and  the  university,  and. 
amid  smoking  ashes,  erects  a  new  school  of 
criticism. 

Prejudices,     by     H.     L.     Mencken.     Alfred     A. 
Knopf. 

A  Dutch  Novel  of  the  Nile 

The  barge  was  now  gliding  up  the  Nile 
in  the  night ;  the  sky  was  softly  blue,  like 
dark  byssus ;  the  water  was  a  pale  blue, 
like  rippling  silk ;  and  the  waning  moon 
hung  above  the  palm-clusters  and  country- 
mansions  on  the  river-bank  like  a  great 
overripe  fruit  which  threatened  to  burst 
in  the  .sky  and  whose  juice  was  already 
trickling  in  thick  orange  drops  that  flowed 
over  the  Nile. 

This  is  Louis  Couperus,  the  Dutch 
novelist  whom  America  is  just  begin- 
ning to  know.  His  style  is  exquisite, 
delicate,  unusual,  and  beautifully 
translated.  The  Tour,  which  is  the 
story  of  a  young  Roman  Cook's-touring 
up  the  Nile,  consulting  oracles  for 
news  of  his  lost  love,  is  not  altogether- 
typical  of  Couperus'  work.  It  is  more 
concerned  than  most  of  his  books  with 
extei'nal  atmosphere  and  less  with  the 
subtleties  of  the  human   soul. 

The    Tour,    by    Louis    Couperus.    Dodd,    Mead 
&   Co. 

A  Book  You  Can't  Forget 

Sanctus  Spiritus  and  Company  is 
one  of  the  saddest  books  that  I  have 
ever  read.  It  seems  to  gather  every 
form  of  human  grief  and  to  merge 
them  all  finally  in  the  greatest  sorrow 
of  all,  the  sorrow  of  a  shattered  ideal, 
which  does  not,  of  course,  recommend 
it  to  a  modern  audience.  And  yet  it 
is  a  book  that  anyone  interested  in 
Americanization  ought  to  read.  The 
fact  that  it  is  written  by  the  author  of 
On  tJie  Trail  of  the  Immigrant  is  suffi- 
cient proof  that  he  knows  whereof  he 
speaks  when  he  writes  of  Bohemian 
Hungary,  of  the  racial  bitterness  there, 
of  the  men  who  came  back  rich  from 
America,  where   "it   is   fine." 

Sanctus  Spiritus  and  Company  were 
three  old  men  in  the  little  Hungarian 
town  of  Hraszova  who  ever  since  their 
boyhood    had    been    friends    altho    one 
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was  a  Jew,  one  a  Catholic  priest  and 
the  other  a  land  owner  and  a  Calvinist. 
The  story  of  their  friendship  and  of 
their  several  trag:edies  which  came  for 
the  most  part  thru  racial  antajron- 
isms  and  the  chansrinjr  times,  is 
poigrnart  and  enthrallinp:.  Closely 
niingrled  with  their  story,  dominating; 
it  really,  is  the  story  of  the  coachman's 
son  who  went  to  America,  worked  in 
the  mines,  went  thru  colleire,  studied 
for  the  ministry  and  returned  to  his 
own  people  as  a  missionary.  He  found 
himself  in  many  ways  estranpred  from 
them  and  yet  still  curiously  akin.  In 
an  attempt  to  help  the  peasants  he  be- 
came involved  with  the  Government 
and  had  to  flee  back  to  America. 

He  and  his  wife  are  very  happy  in 
the  Pennsylvania  mining'  town  where 
he  has  a  parish  among  the  Slovak 
miners  and  then  the  war  breaks  out 
and  in  America  rises  the  same  hysteri- 
cal, fanatical  hatred  of  those  of 
another  race  and  creed  that  he  thought 
he  had  left  behind  in  the  old  world.  It 
is  not  a  charge  which  Americans  can 
turn  aside  lightly,  there  is  too  much 
truth  in  it.  The  tottering  of  his  idol 
almost  breaks  the  young  man's  heart 
but  he  clings  still  to  a  hope  that  there 
will  some  day  be  a  New  World  where 
men  may  live  in  brotherliness. 

Sanetus    Spiritus    and    Company,    by    Edward 
A.    Steiner.     GeorRe    H.    Doran    Co. 


Odd  Moments 

Sketchr.s  in  DuNKLANn.  by  Earl  H.  Re^d. 
(John  Lane  Co.)  Beautiful  gift  book  with 
fourteen  etchings  by  the  author,  continuing 
the  account  of  the  "doin's"  of  the  old  dere- 
licts in  the  dune  region   around   Lake  Michigan. 

An  Anthology  of  Recent  Poetry,  compiled 
by  L.  D'O.  Walters  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.).  A 
brief  selection  from  the  best  contemporary 
British  poets.  Many  of  the  poems  are  familiar: 
Rupert  Brooke's  famous  "Soldier"  sonnet,  for 
instance,  and  John  Masefield's  'Sea  Fever."  It 
is   a   good   coat-pocket   anthology. 

Plays,  by  Susan  Glaspell  (Small,  Maynard 
&  Co.).  These  eijiht  plays,  all  of  which  have 
been  produced  by  the  Provincetown  Players, 
have  a  literary  quality  and  a  somewhat  philo- 
sophical viewpoint  that  make  them  as  read- 
able as  stories.  Miss  Glaspell  writes  in  a  crisp, 
descriptive  style  and  she  shows  keen  insight 
into  the  underlying  human  motives.  "Trifles"  is 
a  really  great  play. 

Speed  and  Thrills 

The  Roaring  Road,  by  Byron  Morgan 
(George  H.  Doran  Co.).  Geared  to  a  speed  of 
ninety  miles  or  more  these  half  dozen  stories 
of  automobile  racing  are  guaranteed  to  furnish 
thrills  a-plenty  to  anyone  susceptible  to  the 
lure   of  the  steering   wheel. 

The  Slevth  of  St.  James's  Square,  by  Mel- 
ville Davison  Post  (Appleton).  Episodes, 
sketches,  glimpses  of  mystery.  A  certain 
amount  of  good  atmosphere  and  description, 
but  a  stage  elaborately  set  too  many  times  for 
the   amount  of   actual   performance. 

32  Calibre,  by  Donald  McGiberty  (Bobbs- 
Merrill ) .  A  not  too  lurid  mystery  interestingly 
built  up  and  broken  down,  in  a  rapid  easy  nar- 
rative  style.    Thoroly   readable. 


About  People 


Lincoln  the  World  Emancipator,  by  John 
Drinkwater  (Houghton  Mifflin).  A  rather  ran- 
dom miscellany  of  essays  on  the  spirit  of 
Americanism  by  the  British  dramatist  who 
"discovered"   Lincoln  for  London. 

A  Short  Life  of  Mark  Twain,  by  Albert 
Bigelow  Paine  (Harpers).  A  condensation  of 
the    author's    well    known    longer    biography. 

Gambetta,  by  Paul  Deschanel  (Dodd,  Mead). 
The  recent  President  of  France  writes  a  sym- 
pathetic biography  of  one  of  the  greatest  states- 
men of  the  Third  Republic.  Of  particular  in- 
terest is  the  discussion  of  the  adoption  of  the 
present  French  constitution  after  the  war  with 
Prussia.  H^x-President  Deschanel  writes  with  the 
blend  of  lucidity  and  enthusiasm  characteristic 
of  the  best  French  political  literature. 


FOR   THE   BUSY   EXECUTIVE 

BOOKS  THAT  TELL  HOW,  WHEN  AND  WHERE 

Sent  on  fen  days  '  approval,  a*k  for  them  on  your  letterhead 

EMPLOYEES'  MAGAZINES 

y^'v   I'llcr  !■'.   O'Shid.    (>)iiai\\:cr  and   Consulting  Specialist  on   Iwiisc   organs. 
Employees'   house   organs,   properly  conducted,    can  aid  tlie  management  greatly.    Mr.   O'Shea  tells 
you    the    kind    of    articles    tliat    can    be    used    most    profitably    and    how    to    get    them.      Practical 
from    cover    to    cover.  $1,80    postpaid. 

STANDARD   PRACTICE  IN   PERSONNEL  WORK 

/>'.v    F.tisjtnc   J.    Bcnf/c.    of    the    Urfartmcnt    ,■/    I mliistruil    Relations,    Atlantic    Refining    Coin- 

fany;   formerly   FelUnc    iii    InJiistrial    Rescarcli,    Carnegie   Institute    of    Technology. 

Mr.    Benge    has    the    advantage    of    practical    experience     in     industrial    employment     and     Army 

Personnel    Work.      He    presents    the    methods    ol'    selection,    training    and    retention.       About   300 

pages    of    workable    suggestions.  $3.00   postpaid. 

2400   BUSINESS   BOOKS   AND   GUIDE   TO  BUSINESS   LITERATURE 

An  analytical  list  of  books,  directories,  periodicals  and  other  worth-while  printed  matter. 
Tells  you  where  to  find  the  very  book  or  perhaps  only  the  chapter  of  a  book  that  deals 
with    the  problem  in  hand.      456   pages,  $6.00     postpaid. 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  SERIES 

EMPLOYMENT  MANAGEMENT 

LABOR   PROBLEMS  $2.40  each 

MODERN   INDUSTRIAL  MOVEMENTS  postpaid 

Three  volumes  by  Daniel  Bloomfield,  associate  editor  "Industrial  Relations,"  partner  of 
liloomfield  6r  Bloomfield,  Boston,  consultants  irt  Employment  Management  and  Industrial 
Relations. 

In  these  ree  compact  volumes  you  find  the  most  important  pronouncements,  by  recognized 
authorities,  on  all  important  labor  problems.  Arranged  in  logical  sequence  for  the  busy  executive 
who   wants  to  get  at   the   root   of   the   matter   quickly. 

Any  and  all  of  these  books  wilt  be  sent  on  ten 
days'  approval  if  asked  for  on  your  letterhead 

THE  H.  W.  WILSON  COMPANY         960  University  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Harry  Emerson  FOSDICK'S 


"The  Meaning  of 
SERVICE" 

Ready    December  3rd 

Hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  helped  and 
inspired  by  Fosdick's  messages  on  Prayer  and 
Faith.  They  will  find  this  new  book  timely, 
virile,  I'm^ressioe. 

Handy,  pocket  edition  volume,  printed  on  THIN  paper, 
bound  in  art  leather  cloth,  round  cornered.  PRICE,  $1.25 

A   WORTH-WHILE 
CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

A  SPECIALLY  BOUND  SET  of  Fosdick's  three  '•Mean- 
ings"— Prayer — Faith — Service. 

The  THREE  books,  uniformly  bound  in  cloth,  with 
morocco  ridge,  gold  stamped,  gilt  top,  with  silk  marker, 
encased  in  an  attractive  carton. 

$5.00.   postage  paid 


'  I '  HE    announcement    of 

NEW 

"Everyday  Life' 

Book 

by  FOSDICK  is  an  event 
of  moment  to  the  Chris- 
tian world. 


FOSDICK'S    trilogy    on    the 
meaning   of   Christianity — 

"The  Meaning  of  Prayer" 

$1.15 

"The  Meaning  of  Faith" 

$1.35 

and  NOW 

"The  Meaning  of  Service" 

$1.25 


At  your  Bookstore 
or  from  us 


ASSOCIATION  PRESS 

34*7  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


PURPOSE 


SPEAKERS: 


\^  e  ;isii.M  ill  preparing  iiialcrial  for 
special  articles,  papers,  speeches,  de- 
bates. Expert,  scholarly  service.  ACTIIOR3  RESEAKCn 
nUREAi:.  Suite  42,  .SOO  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


AUTOGRAPHS 

VV'e  have  just  published  an  extensive  priced 
Catalogue  of  Autograph  Letters  and 
Documents  of  distinguished  men  and  women 
(48  pp.,  1764  titles).  In  it  are  offered  ex- 
cellent specimens  of  Washi.ncton,  Li.ncoln, 
Gra.nt,  Roosevelt,  Napoleok,  Cromwell, 
Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Stevenson, 
Hawthorne.  Emerson,  Lowell.  Whittier, 
Holmes,  Riley,  Field,  Mark  Twain,  Rus- 
KiN,  Meredith,  Browning,  Tennyson, 
Carlyle,  Wordsworth,  Lamb.  Mendelssohn, 
Wagner,  Liszt,  Booth,  Irving — not  to  men- 
tion hundreds  of  others  of  fame.  .Sent  free 
on   receipt  of  2c.  in  stamps   for   mailing. 

GOODSPEED'S  BOOK  SHOP 


Boston 


Massachusetts 


WHAT  THINK  YE  OF  CHRIST? 

by    Rev.    E.    E.    HALE,    D.    D.,    and 

other   Unitarian    literature   sent    FREE 

Address  P.  0.  M.,  Arlington  St.  Charch,  Boston,  Mass. 
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PELOUBET'.S 


Select  Notes 


The    WoHc  i   Greatest    Corm 

the  International  Sunday 'Sr/. 


By  AMO.S  R.WELLS   Uti.D.,  LL.D^ 


Pricf.  $2.00  Net;  $2.10  Delivered       . 

W.   A.   WILDE'COMPANY 

120  BOYLSTON   STREET,  BO.'JTON,  MASS. 
Rand-McNally  Building,  Chicago  '.i 
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THE     INDEPENDENT 


December  11,  1920 


As  Friendly 
As  Your 
Favorite  Book 

oNUG  in  your  hand, 
with  a  smooth  unob- 
structed barrel  and  a 
freely  flowing  point, 
the  Pa'ker  Pen  is  a 
dependable  friend. 

Four  Types — $250  up 

Safety  — Safety  Self-Filiinj 

Safety  Transparent — Regalar 

Parker  Washer  Clips  25c  additional 

The  Parker 

Pen  Company 

JANE3VILLE,     WIS. 


New  York 
Chicago 


Boston 
San  Francisco 


Fountain  Pens 


EUROPE    1921 

Parties    enrolling    now.       Moderate    prices.       Most 
iiiteresting   routes.      Great   success    1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^"  ^BoS'^Mas!!'"^^^ 

DIVIDENDS 

American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

A   dividend   of   Two   Dollars   per   share 

will  be  paid  on  Saturday,  January  15,  1921, 

to  stockholders  of  record  at  tlie   close  of 

business   on   Alonday,   December  20,   1920. 

G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  CAN  CO. 

A  qnartfrl.v  (lividcnd  of  one  and  tliroc-quartcrs 
j)ir  <fnt.  lias  boon  declared  on  the  Preferred  Stoek 
of  this  Company,  payable  January  Srd,  1921,  to 
iUtockliolders  of  reoord  at  the  close  of  business  De- 
cember 16th,  1920.  Transfer  Books  will  remain 
open.      Checks  mailed.  K.   H.    ISMON, 

Secretary   and   Treasurer. 


AMERICAN    CAR    AND    FOUNDRY    COMPANY. 
N.'W   York.   December  1,   1920. 
I'ltEFKUKIOD    CAPITAL    STOCK. 
DIVIDE.NU    NO.    87. 
A   dividend   of  one   and    three-quarters   per   cent. 
(1%%)    on    the    Preferri'd    Stock   of    this    Company 
Jias  this  day  been  declared  i)ayable  Saturday,  Jan- 
uary   1,     1921,     to    slo(khol(l<-rs    of    record    at    th(' 
flose  of  business     Wednesday,   Deceml)er   15,   1920. 
Checks    will    be    mailed    by    the    Guaranty    Trust 
Comiuiny  of   New  York. 

S.    S.    DELANO,    Treasurer. 
11.   C.    WICK,   Secretary. 

AMERICAN    CAR    AND    FOTTNDRY    COMPANY. 
New   York.   December  1,   S820. 
CO.M.MON   CAPITAL   STOCK. 
DIVIDIOND   NO.    73. 
A    quarterly    dividend    of    three    per    cent.     (3%) 
on    the    Common    Stock    of    this    Company    has    this 
day    been    declared    payable    Saturday,    January    1, 
1921,    to    stockholders    of    record    at    the    close    of 
business     Wednesday,    December    1."),    1920. 

Checks    will    be    mailed    by    the    Guaranty    Trust 
Company  of  New  York. 

S.   S.  DELANO,  Treasurer. 
JI.  C,  WICK,  Secretary, 


How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


English,  Literature  and 
Compositon 

I.  Taking    Banking   Out   of   Politics. 

1.  Write  an  explanation  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve system  of  banking  that  would  make 
it  clear  to  a  person  who  had  never  heard 
of  it  before. 

II.  Can   Air    Be   Too    Free? 

1.  As  a  class,  make  suggestions  for  the  con- 
trol of  aviation.  Then  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  sift  and  condense  your  sugges- 
tions  into  a  table  of  laws. 

2.  Have  you  any  personal  experience  to  add 
to  the  two  incidents  Mr.  Driggs  te'ls  about 
of  the  plowed  field  and  the  golf  course?  If 
you  have,  write  an  interesting  account  of 
it,  considering  at  the  same  time  its  legal 
aspects. 

3.  Have  a  mock  trial — Mr.  Driggs'  farmer 
versus  the  aviator — based  on  your  own 
laws. 

4.  The  fact  that  the  sky,  after  any  amount 
of  legislation  has  been  passed,  must  al- 
ways remain  really  uncharted  and  unpos- 
sessed, has  many  stirring  suggestions.  If 
any  of  them  strikes  you,  you  might  write 
a  poem  about  it.  Be  humorous,  if  you  are 
moved  to  be ;  but  you  might  very  easily  ba 
serious. 

III.  The    Play's  the  Thing. 

1.  Just  what  exactlv  is  the  point  of  Mr. 
Moses'  article?  Criticize  the  article  for 
clearness  and  unity,  in  the  light  of  what 
you   decide   to  be  its    intention. 

2.  Give  examples,  with  reasons  for  your 
choice,  of  three  plays  better  read  than 
acted,  then  of  three  better  acted  than  read, 
and  then  of  three  which  need  both  treat- 
ments. 

3.  Choose  one  Shakespeare  play,  with  which 
you  are  or  can  be  really  familiar,  and 
write  an  essay  about  it,  considering  it  as  an 
acting  and  as  a  reading  play,  and  the 
ways    in    which    it   is   both. 

4.  What  do  you  think  about  Shakespeare  in 
general  ?  Does  an  acted  performance  or  a 
reading  extract  more  from  one  of  his 
plivs?  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say. 
"Oh,    Shakespeare's    all    right,    but   he    could 

■  never   be    really   popular"  ? 

5.  Which  of  the  plays  that  Mr.  Moses  de- 
scribes does  he  make  you  most  want  to 
read  ?  Read  it,  and  as  manv  others  that  he 
mentions  as  vou  can,  comparing  your  re- 
actions with  his. 

IV.  Wells    on    the    World. 

1.  "There  is  no  bigger  writer  than  Wells."  In 
what  sense  do  you  think  Mr.  Slosson  uses 
the  word  "bigger"  ?  Do  you  agree  with  such 
a   description  ? 

2.  Do  you  know  of  any  novel  by  Wells  that  is 
unmixedlv  a  novel,  that  is,  free  from  any 
propaganda  or  intention  to  inform  ?  What 
about  "Mr.  Britling,"  or  ".Joan  and  Peter"  ? 
Read  one  of  the  two  that  you  have  not 
read  before,  and  write  a  discussion  of 
Wells'  method  of  handling  literary  and 
propagandist   material   together. 

3.  Define  the  following  words :  bioloev,  minus- 
cules, mummeriee,  potentate,  idiosyncra- 
sies, bias,  retina,  fortnightly,  illegible,  ob- 
solete. 

V.  Here  Are    Books. 

1.  Write  an  informal  essay  for  children  about 
all  of  your  very  first  favorite  books  that 
you    can    remember. 

2.  From  the  reviews  of  children'.s  boo"ks  in 
this  number  make  out  a  list  of  ten  for  a 
child,  with  some  particular  child  in  mind. 
Then  write  out  your  list  together  with  a 
character  sketch  of  the  child  that  will 
show   why   you   chose   the   books    you    did. 

3.  Pick  out  one  of  the  general  types  of 
stories  reviewed  in  *his  issue — animal 
stories,  fairy  stories,  adventure  stories,  etc. 
— and  write  a  letter  to  The  Independent 
explaining  your  views  as  to  the  faults  and 
shortcomings  of  the  average  run  of  that 
kind    of    children's    fiction. 

4.  Write  several  short  reviews  of  any  other 
new  books  for  children  that  have  come  to 
your   attention. 

5.  La  Belle  Ville.  Write  a  description  of  any 
town  that  you  know  well  and  care  about 
that  would  make  an  al)sent  native  home- 
sick, and  a  stranger  want  to  go  there  to 
live. 

6.  Louis  Couperus  is  one  of  the  important 
new  novelists.  Read  any  one  of  bis  novels 
you  can  get  hold  of,  and  in  class  discus- 
sion comnare  notes  with  the  people  who 
have  read  others  of  his  books,  in  an  effort 
to  discover  and  define  his.  characteristic 
qualities. 


History,  Civics  and 
Economics 

I.  National     Finance — Taking     Banking    Out 

of    Politics. 

1.  What  can  you  tell  about  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System?  Under  what  President  and 
by    what    law    was    it    established? 

2.  What  steps  did  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
take  to  curb  inflation  after  the  war?  How 
did  this  affect  business?  What  complaints 
did    this    policy    cause? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  the  curtailment  of 
credits  by  the  banks  is  a  leading  cause  of 
the  recent  decline  in  prices?  What  other 
causes   have   been   operative? 

4.  Why  was  political  oressure  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Federal  Reser^-e  Board  to  re- 
verse its  deflation  policy?  What  would  have 
been  the  effect  in  the  long  run  if  the 
Board  had  yielded  to  political  considera- 
tions ? 

II.  Efficiency    at    Washington  —  Reforming 

Uncle    Sam.      How    Two    Billions    Were 
Sunk. 

1.  What  is  a  "cabinet"  ?  Point  out  the  differ- 
ence between  the  English  or  French  cab- 
inet and  the  American.  Is  there  anything 
about  the  cabinet  in  the  American  Con- 
stitution ? 

2.  What  are  the  present  denartments  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  who  is  at  the  head 
of  each  ?  What  two  new  departments  are 
proposed? 

3.  Prepare  either  side  of  a  debate  on  the 
question :  Rp.solved,  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  be  abolished  and  its  pres- 
ent functions  divided  between  a  Depart- 
ment of  Pnb'ic  Works  and  a  Department 
of    Pub'ic    Welfare. 

4.  What  men  would  you  like  to  see  appointed 
to  each  office  in  the  cabinet,  next  March  ? 
Send    in    vour    list    to    The    Indenendsnt. 

5.  What  defects  in  «ur  nolitical  methods 
seem  to  you  to  be  revealed  by  the  Ship- 
ping  Board    investigation  ? 

III.  Regulation  of  Aerial  Traffic — Can  Air 
Be   Too    Free? 

1.  "The  United  States  is  still  at  war  with 
Germany,  and  is  still  without  essential 
'aws  governing  aviation."  If  you  can  get 
hold  of  a  copy  of  the  Trea+v  of  Versailles 
look    up    Part    XI    (Articles    313-320). 

2.  "Propertv  rights  have  heretofore  extended 
above  and  below  the  surface  of  one's  real 
estate."  If  this  principle  were  generally 
applied  and  strictly  interpreted  what  ef- 
f-'ct  would  it  have  on  cross-country  avia- 
tion? 

3.  "Aviation  is  of  necessity  a  Federal  mat- 
te'-." What  difficulty  has  conflicting  state 
legislation  caused  railroads  which  run 
thru  several  states  ?  Comnare  interstate 
rail    traffic    with    interstate    air    traffic. 

4.  "Contraband  is  todav  being  smuggled  over 
our  nat'onal  boundaries  in  large  quanti- 
ties." Should  the  Government  establish 
"revenue  cutter"  airplanes?  If  the  spirit 
moves  you,  write  a  thrilling  short  story 
of  chasing  airplane  smugglers  carrying 
jewels    across   the   Canadian   border. 

IV.  American  Commercial  Riaht<: — Freez- 
ing  Out    Uncle  Sam,     America   Protppts. 

1.  On  what  grounds  does  Secretary  Colby 
base  his  protest  against  discrimination  in 
the  mitter  of  petroleum  claims  in  Meso- 
potamia? 

2.  How  does  our  refusal  to  enter  the  League 
of  Nations  affect  our  commercial  rights  in 
r^andated    territory? 

3.  What  is  the  mandatorv  svstem  ?  How  did 
it  come  to  be  adopted  ?  What  narts  of  the 
world  have  been  assigned  under  mandate 
to  various   Powers? 

4.  Secretary  Colby  declares  that  the  United 
States  has  only  one-twelfth  of  the  world's 
netroleum  resources.  What  other  countries 
besides    the    United    States    are    rich    in    oil? 

5.  Show  the  connection  between  the  pe- 
troleum resources  of  such  countries  as 
Russia.  Persia,  Mesopotamia  and  Mexico 
and  the  interest  foreign  powersi  take  in 
their    political    situation. 

V.  Jaoanese  Immiriration  —  Prickina  the 
Rubble.  The  Census  on  the  Yellow 
Peril. 

1.  Do  you  think  that  the  Japanese  population 
in  the  United  States  is  increasing  too  rap- 
idly ?  If  so,  what  remedy  wou'd  you  sug- 
gest? 

2.  If  you  were  President  what  recommenda- 
tions would  you  make  to  Congress  on  the 
general  question  of  immigration  ?  Would 
you  discriminate  against  or  in  favor  of 
certain  nations  or  races,  or  adoot  tests 
(such  as  the  literacy  test)  which  wo"ld 
apply    to    immigrants    from    all    countries? 
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She — You    dauoo   divinoly. 

He — I  was  an  angol  child. —Oc/o/x/s. 

He — I  feel  like  proposiufr.  Whoiv  can  we 

She — Let's  try  the  court  yard. — I'linthcr. 

"Maw  says  you  can't  kiss  nie  any  more. 
Willie  Jones,  'lauso  you  nught  get  nucrol)es 
and    I    might   get  your  crobes." — !<uti    Dial. 

Yes  Xenophon.  when  you  see  a  string 
of  letters  after  a  man's  name  you  know- 
that  he  got  that  way  by  degrees. — Widow. 

Husband  (studying  menu> — Extra  good 
dinner    tonight — expecting   ccmpany? 

Wife — No.  but  I  think  cook  must  be. — • 
London  Opinion. 

Mother — 1  don't  know  what  we  can 
make  of  Ethel :   she  sleeps  so  much. 

Ethel's  Brother — I  know,  mummy. 
Make  a  chaperone  of  her  I — London  Mail. 

"What  did  Helen  say  when  you  turned 
out  the  light  and  kissed  her?" 

'"She  said  that  she  felt  as  if  she  never 
wanted  to  see  my  face  again." — Columbia 
Jester. 

He — I  wish  to  goodness  someone  would 
invent  a  way  of  using  a  hammer  so's  you 
wouldn't    hit   your   fingers. 

She — Why  not  take  both  hands  to  it. 
de&r'i— Blighty. 

Instructor — Young  man.  you're  the  first 
one  that  ever  went  to  sleep  in  one  of  my 
lectures. 

Frosh — Well,  you  gave  me  the  dope, 
didn't  you? — Juggler. 

Teacher — If  Shakespeare  were  alive  to- 
day, wouldn't  he  be  looked  upon  as  a  re- 
markable man? 

Student — Shure  he  would,  he  would  be 
300  years  old. — Virginia  Reel. 

Little  Vernon  found  his  dad's  home  brew. 
Thought  he'd  see  what  the  stuff  would  do — 
He  took  two  drinks  and  climbed  a  tree 
And  never  came  back  to  normalcy. 

— Frivol 

Minister — I  made  seven  hearts  happy 
today. 

Parishioner — How  was  that? 

Married   three   couples. 

That  makes  only  six. 

Well,  do  you  think  I  did  it  for  nothing? 
—Kannas    City  I ndependent. 

A  country  lad  was  writing  a  letter  to  a 
city  friend.  Having  no  other  envelope  than 
a  very  dirty  one  that  he  had  carried  in 
his  pocket  for  quite  a  while,  he  used  it  but 
annexed  at  the  end  of  his  letter : 

"P.  S. — Please  excuse  the  envelope.  It 
was  clean  when  it  left  mv  hands." — Boys' 
Life. 

The  valued  cook  of  a  certain  family  has 
been  in  the  same  situation  for  years  and 
the  other  afternoon  the  mistress  of  the 
house  visited  the  kitchen  and  said  : 

"You  know.  Mary,  we  are  all  very  fond 
of  you.  I  hope  you  like  your  wages.  I  am 
thinking  of  giving  you  one  of  my  silk  petti- 
coats." 

Whereupon  cook's  eyes  widened,  and  she 
answered   the   mistress : 

"Oh,  mum,  how  ever  many  people  have 
you  been  an'  gone  an'  asked  to  dinner 
now?" — Xeic  York  World. 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

Mahsiiai,  Focii  There  is  no  militar- 
istic policy  in  France. 

Rev.  John  RoAcir  Stkaton — Thomas 
I'dison  is  off  his  b(>at. 

llERiiEitT  HoovKK — America  'does  not 
and    never    will    light    children. 

Gai!kiei,k  I )■  An m'nzkv— Sickness,  pain, 
prison,  death-T   dai-e  them  all. 

John  D.  Rockefellek — Whatever  is 
good  about  me  I   owe  to  my  wife. 

Ex-King  Constantine — I  count  great- 
ly upf)n  the  moral  support  of  America. 

Fkank  Ckvne — Most  of  us  would  be 
pretty  contented  if  it  were  not  for  other 
people. 

Hamilton  Hoi.i'  A  year's  subscription 
to  The  Incleix'iideiit  is  an  ideal  Chi-istmas 
present. 

LoKU  KoiiERT  Cecil — We  would  like  to 
know  the  Republican  side  regarding  the 
League. 

Fathek  .Iames  Cronin — The  labor 
unions  have  the  I'iglit  t<i  insist  on  the 
closed  shop. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Astor — 1  do  not  qualify 
for  one  of  the  many  Newport  amusements, 
playing  bridge. 

(iEORGE  (i.  LivKRMORE — There's  no  use 
worrying  about  what  people  think  of  you  ; 
probably  they  don't. 

James  lO.  Huneker — Grand  opera  oc- 
cupies the  position  midway  between  foot- 
ball and  the  horse  show. 

Bla.sco  Ibanez — American  business  men 
])ay  for  their  conquest  of  wealth  by  never 
knowing  what  true  love  is. 

Vice-President  Marshall — What  the 
country  did  at  the  last  election  is  the 
greatest  injustice  of  the  centui-y  and  will 
bring  one  of  the  world's  greatest  figures 
to  an  untimely  grave. 

Henry  T.  -Finck — Melba  and  Patti 
never  saw  the  day  when  from  the  dramatic 
point  of  view  they  were  anything  but  the 
merest  amateurs  and  tyros  coiiii)ared  with 
Geraldine  F'arrar,  supreme  mistress  of 
facial  expressions  and  eloquent  actions. 

Opening  Nights 

The  Whispering  Well.  A  fable-fantasy  of 
rural  England  in  early  eighteenth  century 
times.  Staging  and  acting  both  create  a 
charming  fairy-tale  atmosphere.  (Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse. ) 

Rollo's  Wild  Out.  a  sprightly  comedy 
by  Clare  Kummer,  in  which  the  young 
hero  realizes  his  wildest  ambition — and 
plays  Hamlet!  Roland  Young  fits  the 
title  role  to  perfection  ;  his  acting  has  the 
rare  trait  of  sharing  with  the  audience 
the  surprize  of  a  joke  on  himself.  (Punch 
and  Judy  Theater.) 

John  I'l  Kellerd  and  Company  began 
their  Shakespeare  repertory  in  New  York 
with  the  Merchant  of  Venice  and  continued 
with  Hamlet  and  Macbeth.  A  thoroly  en- 
tertaining and  acceptable  performance  from 
all  points  of  view.  While  hardly  supreme 
Shakespeare,  it  is  nevertheless  no  second 
class  production.  (Manhattan  Opera 
House. ) 
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She  docs  a  thousand  times  more  work 
than  her  grandmother  did.   Neatly  and 
easily  she  turns  out  five  thousand  letters 
in  an  hour.    No  wonder  America  is  the 
world's  pace-maker!     Her  great  inven- 
tions have  brought  her  unmatched  wealth 

— by  tremendously  multiplying  the  power  of 

her  workers.    The  Mimeograph  quickly  reproduces 

all  kinds  of  typewritten  matter,  drawings,  plans,  etc. — 

at  negligible  cost.    First  copies  in  a  few  minutes,  and 

five  thousand  an  hour  thereafter.     Private  printing  I 

No  especial   training  necessary.    As  in   typewriting, 

neatness  depends  upon  the  operator.  The  Mimeograph 

is  beating  down  expenses  and  increasing  efficiency  in 

unnumbered   thousands  of  American   institutions — for 

perhaps  no  other  invention  has  so  directly  multiplied  the 

power  of  the  worker.    Ask  for  interesting  booklet  *'E-12*' 

today.    A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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The  New  Germany 

Some  Personal  Impressions 
By  Hamilton  Holt 


I  had  intended  to  go  on  to  Italy  and  not  to  Ger- 
many when  I  left  Paris  to  visit  the  American 
Army  on  the  Rhine,  but  everyone  at  Coblenz  told 
me  that  I  ought  to  visit  unoccupied  Germany  with- 
out fail  as  the  Fatherland  would  never  be  again  what 
it  is  today,  whereas  Italy  in  all  probability  would  be 
much  the  same  five  or  ten  years  from  now.  I  did  not 
know  how  the  German  people  would  treat  Americans, 
and  as  I  had  my  two  daughters  with  me  I  did  not  want 
to  take  any  chances.  But  I  was  assured  by  many  friends 
who  had  recently  been  across  the  Rhine  that  the  Ger- 
man people  wei'e  showing  every  consideration  to  for- 
eigners and  were  especially  cordial  to  Americans. 

We    therefore    decided    on    Germany,    deferring    the 
visit  to  Italy  to  some  future  date. 

I  had  hardly  set  foot  in  Coblenz  when  it  was  evident 
that  all  the  bitter  hatred  that  the  Germans  had  for 
England  during  the  war  had  now  turned  to  France. 
The  feeling  between  the  French  and  Germans  was 
worse  than  at  any  time  during  the  war.  France  has 
historical  reasons  for  not  trusting  Germany.  Germany 
had  before  the  war  almost  twice  the  population  of 
France  and  was  progressing  much  faster  in  industry, 
wealth,  power,  and  numbers.  But  now  that  France  is 
victor  the  whole  situation  is  changed.  The  English  army 
at  Cologne  is  being  reduced  so  fast  that  today  there 
are  actually  fewer  English  troops  on  the  Rhine  than 
Americans.  When  England  and  America  withdraw, 
France  is  apparently  the  only  power  ready  and  able  to 
occupy  the  entire 
Rhineland.  France, 
therefore,  becomes 
the  very  visible 
symbol  to  all  Ger- 
mans of  their  de- 
feat. France,  more- 
over, is  the  one  na- 
tion that  is  insist- 
ing on  the  heaviest 
reparation  from 
Germany.  I  was 
told  by  several 
American  officers 
that  the  French 
and  Germans  are  so 
much  on  each 
other's  nerves  that 
there  is  continual 
friction  wherever 
the  two  popula- 
tions meet.  The  in- 


cident the  other  day  where  the  French  raised  their  flag 
on  a  national  holiday  and  a  German  soldier  climbed  to 
the  roof  and  pulled  it  down,  is  only  one  of  many  typical 
examples.  France,  in  that  instance,  demanded  an  apol- 
ogy by  a  salute  to  the  French  flag.  But  after  the  salute 
was  sullenly  given  the  German  soldiers  marched  off 
singing  "Deutschland  uber  Alles."  That  kind  of  an 
apology  only  made  matters  worse. 

The  United  States  and  Germany  still  being  techni- 
cally at  war  with  each  other,  neither  the  American 
Embassy  in  Paris  nor  the  State  Department  in  Wash- 
ington would  issue  passports  to  Germany,  Consequently 
we  had  to  avail  ourselves  of  General  Allen's  good  offices 
to  get  our  passports  vised  for  Berlin  by  the  American 
army  and  the  German  civil  government  in  Coblenz. 

We  left  Coblenz  in  the  evening  and  found  ourselves 
on  a  train  which  was  in  better  condition  than  any  of 
those  we  encountered  on  the  French  side  of  the  Rhine. 
Despite  the  fact  that  under  the  terms  of  the  armistice 
Germany  had  to  deliver  a  vast  quantity  of  her  rolling 
stock  and  general  railroad  equipment  to  the  Allies,  her 
transportation  system  is  the  best  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  nations  engaged  in  the  war  except  England's. 

On  the  train  we  were  pleased  to  find  that  both'  of- 
ficials and  passengers  were  courteous,  and  we  arrived 
in  Berlin  the  next  morning  on  time.  We  took  a  rickety 
automobile  at  the  station  to  the  Adlon  Hotel,  where  I 
was  advised  to  stop.  It  was  as  luxuriously  appointed 
an  hotel  as  one  could  find  anywhere  in  any  country. 


Wide  World 

Many  of  the  underfed  German  children  would  actually  starve  if  it  were  not  for  American  relief  agencies, 
such  as  the  Society  of  Friends,  which  gives  650,000  meals  a  day  to  the  neediest  children  in  Germany.  But 
tho    this    food    will    sustain   life    it    gives    less    than    half    enough    nourishment    for    normal    development 
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and  was  occupied  mostly  by  German  profiteers  and  for- 
eigners, among  whom  Americans  seemed  to  predominate. 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  breakfasts  when  we 
could  not  get  butter  or  milk,  we  had  just  as  good  meals 
as  one  could  procure  in  New.  York,  Chicago,  or  San 
Francisco.  Of  course  we  had  to  pay  prices  that  only 
the  very  richest  Germans  could  afford ;  but  even  so,  the 
exchange  was  so  much  in  our  favor  that  we  managed 
very  well  on  less  than  $1.50  per  meal  apiece.  Before  I 
left  Berlin  I  wondered  that  the  German  people  had  not 
mobbed  the  Adlon  Hotel,  for  in  a  country  where  no  one 
except  a  millionaire  can  afford  to  buy  suiificient  food  to 
keep  himself  in  a  normal  healthy  condition,  it  must  be 
galling  to  see  a  lot  of  foreigners  and  swinish  German 
profiteers  gorging  themselves  with  food  and  wine.  I 
never  would  have  gone  to  the  Adlon  if  I  had  known 
what  kind  of  a  place  it  was  and  what  kind  of  company 
I  was  keeping. 

We  were  in  Berlin  only  five  days  and  a  good  deal  of 
our  time  was  spent  in  the  usual  sightseeing.  But  I  did 
have  time  to  talk  with  many  men  of  many  shades  of 
opinion.  I  mention  particularly  the  American  news- 
paper correspondents,  who  seemed  to  be  an  ultrapro- 
German  lot.  We  also  lunched  with  the  American  "Con- 
sul" and  the  Charge  d'Affaires  at  the  Embassy. 
Technically,  we  have  no  consulate  or  embassy  in  Berlin. 
But  actually  we  have  them  functioning  pretty  much  as 
tho  peace  relations  had  been  reestablished.  Ordinarily 
our  officials  conduct  their  business  directly  with  the 
German  Foreign  Office,  but  on  formal  occasions  they 
present  their  communications  thru  the  Spanish 
embassy.  I  had  a  most  interesting  interview  with  Presi- 
dent Ebert,  to  which  I' shall  devote  a  subsequent  ar- 
ticle. I  also  had  interviews  with  several  of  the  outstand- 
ing officials,  Socialists  and  professors. 

The  food  situation  is  better  than  at  any  time  since 
the  war.  The  crops  are  more  abundant  this  year  than 
ever.  But  even  before  the  war  Germany  had  to  import 
enough  food  to  supply  7,000,000  of  her  population,  and 
this  of  course  was  accomplished  by   exporting  manu- 
factured goods.  But  the  destruction  of  foreign  markets 
during  the  war,  and  the  demoralization  of  industry,  es- 
pecially  the  fall   in  the  exchange   value  of  the  mark, 
have  made  it  impossible  to  import  the  raw  materials 
with  which  to  manufacture.  The  result  is  that  many 
factories  cannot  be  reopened  and 
lunemployed.     Thus     while     the 
crops    are    better    in    Germany 
than     in     previous     years,     the 
manufacturing  situation  is  slow- 
ly getting  worse,  and  there  does 
not   seem  to  be  any   immediate 
prospect   for   a   change   for   the 
better.  The  whole  situation  is  ag- 
gravated by  the  fact  that  Ger- 
many, which  is  one  of  the  richest 
coal  countries  in  the  world,  has 
to  surrender  as  part  of  her  in- 
demnity to  France  so  many  tons 
of  coal  that  there  is  neither  suf- 
ficient   coal    left    to    keep    the 
houses    warm    in    winter    or    to 
adequately  supply  her  manufac- 
tures that  are  running. 

The  great  mass  of  people  can- 
not earn  enough  to  buy  what 
food  is  needed.  The  professors 
and  the  salaried  classes  are  in 
the  most  pitiful  condition  of  all. 
Whereas  the  wages  of  a  univer- 
sity professor,  for  instance,  may 
have  gone  up  70  per  cent,  the 


much  labor  is   still 


A  GERMAN  CARTOON  ON  THE  FRENCH 
INDEMNITY  TERMS 

France:  What  can  I  do  with  this  German 
Michael?  If  I  destroy  him  he  cannot  pay  me; 
if  I  let  him  live  he  will  eventually  destroy  me 


cost  of  living  has  gone  up  1200  per  cent.  I  called  upon  a 
famous  theologian  who  looked  as  tho  he  might  be 
actually  starving.  Many,  I  am  told,  have  so  depleted 
their  systems  that  when  any  disease  or  ailment  comes 
it  carries  them  off.  We  spent  one  morning  visiting 
the  children's  food  stations  and  maternity  hospitals 
supported  by  the  American  Society  of  Friends.  I  wish 
every  American  could  see  the  wonderful  work  the 
Quakers  are  doing.  Such  sights  as  I  saw  I  shall  never 
forget. 

There  were  children  who  looked  six  years  old  who 
were  twelve.  I  saw  two-year-old  babies  that  looked  two 
months  old.  I  was  assured  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
children  in  Germany  born  since  1914  have  rickets. 
Many  children  are  still-born  as  the  mothers  literally 
cannot  give  them  life.  The  American  Friends  give 
650,000  meals  a  day  to  underfed  children.  This  means 
that  650,000  children  get  one  fair  meal  a  day,  which 
consists  of  600  calories  of  food  value.  A  growing  child 
ought  to  have  at  least  1800  calories  per  day.  The  Ameri- 
can Friends  Relief  Mission,  which  has  its  headquar- 
ters at  Philadelphia,  pays  for  all  the  overhead  and  has 
given  several  million  dollars  in  addition,  but  most  of 
the  money  spent  under  their  direction  comes  from  Mr, 
Hoover's  committee. 

The  Mission  attempts  to  relieve  as  far  as  it  can  all 
German  cities  of  over  50,000  inhabitants.  It  has  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  volunteer  American  workers  and 
about  20,000  German  workers  who  are  giving  full  or 
part  time  to  the  work.  It  has  3392  stations  in  eighty- 
eight  cities.  Only  children  between  two  and  fifteen 
years  old  are  fed  and  of  these  only  those  recommended 
by  Government  physicians  after  a  medical  examina- 
tion. There  is  of  course  no  distinction  made  on  re- 
ligious, political  or  economical  grounds. 

In  addition  to  the  children,  mothers  are  selected  by 
medical  examinations  and  fed  for  limited  periods  be- 
fore and  after  childbirth.  I  sampled  some  of  the  meals, 
which  consist  of  cocoa,  sugar,  flour,  peas,  beans,  rice, 
lard,  and  condensed  milk,  and  found  them  excellent.  In 
short  these  good  Samaritan  Americans  are  really  doing 
a  wonderful  work  and  all  Germany  gratefully  acknowl- 
edges their  devotion  and  humanity. 

The  German  people  are  still  wearing  their  old  clothes. 
I  was  told  by  one  reliable  authority  that  half  the  Ger- 
man people  have  not  money  to  buy  underclothing.  I  my- 
self saw  a  number  of  barefooted 
men  walking  on  Unter-der-Lin- 
den,  the  Fifth  Avenue  of  Berlin, 
I  saw  women  on  the  street  with 
shoes,  but  without  stockings,  and 
when  we  went  into  the  houses 
we  frequently  found  the  servant 
girls  going  about  their  tasks 
barefooted.  I  should  think  half 
the  school  children  are  barefoot- 
ed and  many  wear  sandals  with 
wooden  soles  instead  of  shoes. 
Open  the  shirt  front  of  any 
schoolboy  and  the  chances  are 
you  will  find  no  underclothing. 

There  are  two  misapprehen- 
sions about  the  Germans  that 
the  American  people  should  dis- 
pel from  their  minds  at  once. 
The  world  has  for  the  present 
at  least  no  reason  to  fear  Ger- 
man monarchism  or  militarism. 
While  there  is  of  course  an  ac- 
tive, but  small,  monarchist  and 
militarist  party,  militarism  and 
Kaiser-  [Continued  on  page  410 
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One  Man's  Secret  of  Success 

By  Edwin  A.  Alderman 

President  of  the  University  of  Virginia 


I  HOSE  who  are  friend- 
ly and  those  who  are 
unfriendly  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Wood- 
row  Wilson  are  one  in  the  be- 
lief that  it  constitutes  one  of 
the  great  historic  epochs  in 
American  history.  Libraries 
and  legends  will  grow  up 
around  its  achievements,  its 
vicissitudes,  its  policies,  its 
triumphs  and  its  defeats.  It 
met  the  greatest  shock  and 
sustained  the  heaviest  strain 
yet  put  upon  the  machinery  of 
democratic  society.  In  the 
complexity,  vastness,  and  dif- 
ficulty of  the  issues — domes- 
tic, foreign,  military,  social, 
and  reconstructive — w  h  i  c  h  ' 
have  faced  it  and  demanded  ©  """■'*  * ''"""" 
treatment     by    it,     it    has     no  David  Franklin   Houston, 

equal  in  the  story  of  the  Re- 
public. As  the  healing  years  pass  by  all  citizens  will 
come  more  and  more  to  have  interest,   curiosity,   and 
pride  in  the  men  who  had  charge  of  affairs  and  bore 
the  burdens  of  this  hea\T  time. 

David  Franklin  Houston,  at  present  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  for  seven  years  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  this  administration,  is  one  of  the  strong  and 
faithful  men  of  the  era  who  deserves  the  attention  and 
gratitude  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  is  the  sort  of  man 
the  nation  has  need  of,  and  should  know  more  about. 
Of  Scotch  ancestry,  of  southern  birth,  in  the  prime  of 
vigorous  life,  bred  in  the  school  of  simple  living  but 
fighting  his  way  to  the  highest  training  in  the  best 
schools,  and  becoming  himself  a  great  teacher  and  ad- 
ministrator. Secretary  Houston  illustrates  in  his  equip- 
ment and  personality  precisely  the  type  of  leader  democ- 
racy is  searching  for  at  this  present  moment. 

From  his  graduation  at  Harvard  in  1891,  thru  all 
grades  of  educational  service  to  the  presidency  of  two 
great  universities — Texas  and  Washington — Houston 
has  presented  an  almost  perfect  example  of  the  man 
who  knows  and  yet  the  man  who  does  things.  Houston 
is  not  an  orator,  nor  a  mob-master,  nor  a  political 
dramatist.  His  first  concern  is  to  know  accurately  the 
thing  he  is  to  deal  with;  his  second  concern  is  to  state 
it  persuasively  and  clearly ;  his  third  is  to  put  the  mat- 
ter into  action  and  pass  on  without  a  flutter  or  a  whoop 
to  the  next  logical  step  and  the  next  insistent  task.  I 
know  of  no  man  whose  "durable  satisfactions"  in  life, 
as  Mr.  Eliot  happily  calls  them,  arise  more  completely 
from  fruitful  achievements  set  afoot,  firmly  based  on 
solid  foundations.  With  the  possible  exception  of  Her- 
bert Hoover,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  a  man 
in  our  country  who  understands  the  economic  structure 
and  needs  of  the  present  disorganized  world  more  ac- 
curately than  David  F.  Houston.  His  management  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  during  the  past  seven 
years,  illustrates  very  perfectly  the  essential  qualities 
of  this  far-seeing  and  capable  man. 

Houston  is  not  a  farmer.  He  is  a  combination  of 
statesman,  economist,  scientist,  business  man,  with  a 
passion  for  democracy  and  an  understanding  alike  of 


Paul  Thompfnii 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


its  sources  of  strength  and  of 
the  perils  that  surround  it.  He 
beholds  the  most  vital  thing  in 
a  nation's  life — the  soil  that 
produces  the  food  that  feeds 
the  millions — in  its  infinite  re- 
lations to  an  orderly  society, 
to  self  government  and  to  lib- 
erty. It  is  interesting  to  note 
how  unheralded  and  unex- 
ploited  he  has  carried  for- 
ward his  great  task  in  the 
tremendous  test  to  which 
agriculture  has  been  subjected 
in  the  War  of  the  Nations. 

Of  course,  this  quiet  and 
steadfast  mode  of  progress  is 
due  partly  to  the  temperament 
of  the  man  and  partly  to  the 
fact  that  the  very  word  agri- 
culture with  its  connotation  of 
peaceful  labor  and  fruitful 
yielding  and  waving  grain 
somehow  fails  to  quicken  the  pulses  and  stir  the  blood 
of  men.  Men  will  shout  over  a  victorious  skirmish  on 
a  battlefield  in  Mesopotamia  and  remain  unmoved  at 
the  story  of  a  record  wheat  crop  on  the  western  plains 
that  preserves  the  existence  of  nations.  President  Wil- 
son has  described  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
"the  greatest  practical  and  scientific  agricultural  or- 
ganization in  the  world,"  and  so  it  is.  It  is  perhaps  not 
extravagant  to  say  that  this  Department  touches  the 
business  of  the  nation  at  more  points  than  any  other 
two  departments  combined.  A  successful  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  must,  therefore,  be  a  great  business  man, 
understanding  and  promoting  production  and  distri- 
bution in  their  relation  to  world  trade,  rather  than 
a  bond  issuer  or  a  promoter  or  a  banker  or  a  fiscal  ex- 
pert. With  its  sixteen  great  divisions,  not  to  mention 
its  cooperative  work  with  the  colleges  of  agriculture 
thruout  America,  the  Agricultural  Department  admin- 
isters thirty  laws  as  follows:  The  animal  and  plant 
quarantine,  the  meat  inspection,  the  twenty-eight  hour, 
the  virus  serum  toxin,  the  food  and  drugs,  the  seed  im- 
portation, the  game  and  migratory  bird  laws,  the  laws 
appropriating  money  for  the  land-grant  colleges,  in- 
cluding the  Hatch,  Adams,  and  the  agricultural  exten- 
sion acts,  the  laws  relating  to  National  Forests,  those 
involving  the  marketing  and  distribution  of  farm 
products,  including  the  cotton  futures,  the  grain  stand- 
ards, and  the  warehouse,  and  the  Federal  aid  road 
acts ;  and  the  Secretary  is  a  member  of  the  Rock  Creek 
Park  Commission,  the  National  Forest  Reservation 
Committee,  and  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  Its 
regular  budget  is  $37,500,000,  and  in  its  cooperative 
service  assisted  in  expending  nearly  $1,000,000  in  the 
year  1919-20. 

So  smoothly  and  efficiently  have  these  undertakings 
gone  on  under  his  guidance,  and  so  naturally  have 
great  new  constructive  legislative  measures  made 
necessary  by  the  world's  war  needs  and  the  nation's 
war  needs  been  correlated  to  the  productive  agencies 
of  our  people  that  men  have  not  been  aware  of  their 
magnitude  and  have  accepted  them  as  they  do  the 
beneficences    of    nature,    the    [Continued  on  page  .'+07 
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Sisters  Under  Their  Skins? 


By  Chester  T.  Crowell 

Illustrations  by  W.  C.  Morris 


ABOUT  six  months  ago  the  editor  of  The  In- 
dependent asked  me  to  write  my  impressions 
of  Eastern  women,  comparing  them  with  the 
women  of  the  Southwest,  especially  Texas, 
which  was  my  home  until  a  year  ago.  I  have  written 
that  article  half  a  dozen  times.  After  allowing  each 
article  a  few  days  "to  cool"  I  read  it  with  horror  and 
promptly  tore  it  up,  then  burned  the  scraps.  Writing 
about  women  is  a  perilous  adventure.  You  may  write 
about  men  and  safely  admit  that  they  have  a  few  faults. 
You  may  even  make  fun  of  those  faults.  But  if  you  ut- 
ter anything  about  women  which  is  not  soothing  to 
their  vanity — well,  women  are  not  certain  to  understand 
generalities.  It  is  personal  to  them.  As  I  write  this  ar- 
ticle caution  whispers  in  my  ear  that  I  am  sealing  my 
doom.  My  few  women  friends  will  say:  "So  that  is 
what  he  thought  of  me!  The  beast!"  I  am  also  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  East  one  is  not  always  seeing 
"Eastern  women."  Some  of  them  are  from  Texas.  So 
this  article  is  about  women  in  the  East  rather  than 
Eastern  women.  Nevertheless,  if  I  am  to  write  about 
women  I  shall  write  frankly.  Writing  to  please  is  time 
wasted. 

There  is  a  very  apparent  difference  between  the 
women  of  the  larger  cities  along  the  North  Atlantic 
coast  and  the  women  of  the  Southwest.  It  is,  at  first, 
startling.  If  the  impressions  of  my  first  month  in  New 
York  City  had  been  written  they  would  have  been  very 
unfair.  Perhaps  they  are  not  entirely  fair  yet.  I  was 
unprepared  for  such  contrasts.  Eastern  men  and  Texans 
are  not  very  different,  and  this  made  it  the  more  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  understand  at  first  how  the  women 
could  be  so  extremely  different. 

I  had  heard  that  many  Eastern  women  smoked  and 
I  have  not  the  slightest  objection,  tho  most  Texans 
would  object.  The  big  surprize  for  me  was  to  learn 
that  so  many  Eastern  women  drink  intoxicants.  So  far 
as  my  observation  goes  a  majority  of  Eastern  women 
object  vigorously  to  prohibition.  In  the  Southwest  about 
99  per  cent  of  the  women  favor  prohibition  with  drastic 
enforcement.  The  women  wear  their  dresses  shorter  in 
the  East  than  in  the  Southwest.  There  you  have  a  com- 
bination of  three  facts  which  startle  anyone  from  an 
inland  village,  whether  in  Texas  or  elsewhere,  in  this 
Puritanical  country  of  ours. 

It  was  easy  for  me  to  understand  why  there  is  so 
much  ranting  and  raving  about  the  ''modern  women" 
ruining  the  country. 
People  with  small 
town  ideas  come  to 
large  cities  and  draw 
false  conclusions. 
They  have  lived  in 
communities  where 
no  decent  woman 
smoked,  very  few 
drank  even  beer  and 
all  avoided  anything 
unusual  in  attire  lest 
it  be  construed  as 
an  advertisement  of 
their  lack  of  morals. 
I  know  that  type  of 
small  town  citizen 
very  well.  He  is  one 
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There  is  a  type  of  woman 
at  large  in  Manhattan 
who  will  probably  not 
be  found  anywhere  else 
on  earth 


My  first  stenographer  was  an  elderly 

woman  who  was  very  watchful  of  my 

health 


of  the  reasons  why  cities  are  growing  so  rapidly.  People 
like  to  get  away  from  him,  and  his  snooping  wife  and 
his  meddling  old  maid  sister.  To  him  a  woman  with 
bobbed  hair  is  a  fit  subject  for  police  investigation.  He 
has  always  been  worried  about  other  people's  morals 
and  he  always  will  be.  He  has  been  deploring  the 
frivolity  of  the  age  ever  since  the  pyramids  were  new. 
But  I  must  confess  that  I  have  lived  in  the  environ- 
ment he  created  and  the  change  was  startling.  I  was 
almost  alarmed.  I  hoped  that  personal  liberty  and  indi- 
vidualism were  not  being  perverted  into  license.  I  need 
not  have  worried,  because  they 
are  not.  These  queer  looking 
girls  with  kalsomined  and  var- 
nished cheeks  and  lips  redder 
than  blood,  these  girls  with 
bobbed  hair  and  open  work  stock- 
ings and  short  dresses,  who  look 
you  straight  in  the  eye  without 
the  slightest  shyness,  are  very 
busy  attending  to  their  own  af- 
fairs. 

I  have  observed  them  at  the 
beaches  this  summer.  They  swim 
well,  they  know  how  to  handle 
boats,  they  are  the  healthiest 
looking  women  I  have  ever  seen 
and  I  am  willing  to  place  a  wager 
they  are  the  best  looking  women 
on  earth.  I  have  heard  it  whis- 
pered that  some  of  them  play  their  phonographs  in  their 
summer  cottages  and  dance  in  their  bathing  suits. 
Shocking!  Thrice  shocking  because  I  have  been  too  busy 
all  my  life  to  learn  to  dance. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival,  when  I  walked  thru  the 
lounging  rooms  and  corridors  of  hotels,  I  was  startled 
into  staring  at  women  sitting  with  legs  crossed  and 
their  limbs  showing  to  the  knee.  The  first  thought 
that  entered  my  mind  was  that  they  were  unconscious 
of  the  exposure  and  that  perhaps  I  ought  to  call  their 
attention  to  it.  I  experienced  a  number  of  very  em- 
barrassing moments.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  I  was 
the  "hick"  complete.  I  had  never  seen  so  much  bizarre 
clothing  nor  evidence  of  such  lavish  expenditure  for 
adornment.  Women  have  loved  pretty  clothing  since 
the  world  was  young.  They  love  pretty  clothing  in  the 
Southwest;  but  in  the  East  millions  of  them  are  abject 
slaves  to  clothing.  One  of  my  first  conversations  with 
an  Eastern  woman  brought  out  this  point  of  view  very 
clearly.  She  was  a  matron  of  thirty-five  with  two 
children.  She  told  me  of  the  engagement  of  a  man  of 
whom  she  did  not  approve  with  a  beautiful  girl  whom 
she  liked  very  much.  She  was  resentful  because  the 
man  had  offered  this  pretty  girl  dresses,  jewels  and  an 
automobile  as  the  principal  inducement.  Her  position 
was  that  no  woman  could  resist  such  temptation  and 
that  it  was  wicked  and  unfair  for  an  undesirable  man 
to  take  advantage  of  a  girl  in  this  manner.  Evidently, 
her  idea  was  that  offering  such  things  to  a  girl  may 
properly  be  classed  as  a  polite  form  of  abduction.  It 
did  not  occur  to  her  that  any  woman  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  resist  regardless  of  the  debit  side  of  her 
suitor's  ledger. 

New  York,  however,  is  not  a  fair  test  of  the  East  be- 
cause in  matters  relating  to  the  fair  sex,  Manhattan  is 
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women  were  in 


a  separate  nation  unlike 
even  Brooklyn,  much  less 
Philadelphia,  Washing- 
ton or  Boston,  There  is 
a  type  of  woman  at  largo 
in  Manhattan  who  will 
probably  not  be  found 
anywhere  else  on  earth. 
She  drinks  to  excess, 
smokes  to  excess,  re- 
gards midnight  as  the 
very  beginning  of  the 
evening,  tells  indecent 
stories  and  enjoys  hear- 
ing them,  would  willing- 
ly starve  to  wear  ex- 
pensive clothes,  fawns 
upon  money  regardless 
of  its  source  and  is  fas- 
cinated by  the  success- 
ful gambler,  takes  it  for 
granted  that  life  consists 
of  a  war  of  wits  be- 
tween the  sexes  in  which  neither  side  is  expected 
to  be  either  fair  or  chivalrous.  Her  one  ambition 
in  life  is  to  make  men  spend  money  foolishly. 
Her  behavior  is  precisely  that  of  the  most  sordid 
creature,  yet  she  wishes  it  understood  distinctly  that 
she  is  virtuous  and  "a  lady."  Oddly  enough  she  pros- 
pers in  Manhattan.  She  is  a  complete  mystery  to  me. 
She  is  not  very  numerous,  but  she  flaunts  herself  to 
such  an  extent  that  she  is  a  well  recognized  type.  I 
wonder  that  men  pay  any  attention  to  her  at  all.  The 
woman  of  the  streets  is  bad  enough,  but  her  counter- 
feit is  certainly  worse  by  quite  a  wide  margin.  She 
stands  out  so  prominently  that  no  treatment  of  this 
subject  is  complete  without  mentioning  her,  but  I 
gladly  hasten  on  to  another  type  that  I  did  not  know  ex- 
isted and  that  I  very  much  admire. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  young  woman  who  worked  be- 
fore she  was  married  and  made  nearly  as  much  as  her 
husband.  Now  that  the  high  cost  of  living  has  caught 
them  in  its  vise  she  cheerfully  goes  to  work  again.  She 
and  her  husband  live  in  a  tiny  apartment  with  a  kitch- 
enette. On  her  return  from  work  in  the  evening  she 
hastens  into  this  kitchenette  without  even  changing  her 
clothes.  Forty  minutes  later  there  issues  from  this  tiny 
room  a  meal  that  is  wholesome  and  beautifully  served. 
Then  she  and  her  husband  wash  the  dishes.  Ten  min- 
utes later  the  dining  room  has  again  become  the  draw- 
ing room.  Husband  and  wife  go  out  to  a  show  or  to 
dance  or  find  the  entertainment  that  pleases  them.  They 
are  partners  in  business  and  in  the  home.  They  are  as 
happy  as  children  on  a  picnic.  Sometimes  they  have  a 
child  or  two  and  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  they 
manage  to  provide  for  the  care  of  them.  I  marvel.  I 
cannot  understand  how  they  do  it,  with  no  negro  ser- 
vants. Most  of  these  couples,  however,  have  no  children. 
As  I  observe  them  I  lose  all  interest  in  preachments  on 
the  subject  of  race  suicide.  These  people  are  in  cities 
which  have  made  absolutely  no  provision  whatever  for 
children.  In  such  places  it  is  just  as  well  not  to  have 
children.  They  are  doing  the  best  they  can  to  surmount 
the  diflficulties  which  confront  them  and  to  win  happi- 
ness. I  have  seen  a  dozen  or  more  of  such  couples  suc- 
ceeding. Most  of  them  have  some  definite  aim  in  view. 
They  are  striving  to  break  the  chains  which  bind  them. 
Words  cannot  express  my  admiration  for  these  ener- 
getic, cheerful,  prettily  dressed  and  charming  women. 

Energy  is  a  trait  of  the  women  of  the  East  which 
quickly  impresses  the  visitor.  In  most  parts  of  the  world 
it  is  the  privilege  of  women  to  be  as  lazy  as  they  wish. 


There  are  wasters  of  time  and 
money  here  also,  but  they  are  not 
idle.  They  work  hard  at  the  busi- 
ness of  wasting  time  while  Texas 
women  of  their  type  let  the  time 
waste  itself. 

Eastern  women  are  wonderful 
housewives.  They  manage  to  get 
system  into  their  work  and  elimi- 
nate the  drudgery.  They  are 
thrifty,  close  buyers,  and  rather 
remarkable  for  their  ability  to 
save  money.  Many  of  them  have 
budgets  for  household  expenses 
and  a  certain  amount  of  each 
month's  income  goes  into  the  bank. 
The  woman  who  works  is  more 
efficient  in  the  East  than  in  the 
Southwest.  She  has  also  overcome 
one  of  the  century-old  weaknesses 
of  the  sex  by  learning  to  be  punc- 
tual. Her  business-like  attitude  to- 
ward business  interests  astounds 
me.  It  is  totally  different  from  the  office  atmosphere  to 
which  I  am  accustomed.  While  the  accepted  point  of  view 
in  the  East  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  the  South  and 
Southwest,  it  has  not  yet  won  a  complete  victory.  Our 
office  relations  in  Texas  were  usually  based  primarily 
upon  the  fact  that  we  were  men  and  women.  From  the 
president  of  the  company  to  the  office  boy,  we  opened 
and  closed  doors  for  the  women  of  the  office,  just  as 
we  would  in  our  own  homes.  None  of  us  ever  thought 
of  entering  an  elevator  until  all  the  women  were  in; 
we  always  removed  our  hats  in  the  elevator.  A  man 
would  use  the  same  tone  of  voice  toward  his  stenog- 
rapher and  his  daughter.  I  know  at  least  a  few  offices 
in  Texas,  where  a  man  would  probably  not  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  if  he  neglected  "Please"  and  'Thank 
you"  in  giving  orders  to  the  women  under  his  direc- 
tion. So  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  observe,  an  efficient  office  in 
Texas  would  compare  favorably 
with  any  efficient  office  in  New 
York,  But,  in  some  offices — espe- 
cially among  the  older  men,  the 
office-force  becomes  the  business 
family.  Not  only  the. employers, 
but  the  men  and  women  in  the 
office  become  very  close,  loyal 
friends.  Many  of  the  older  men 
feel  that  they  are  the  guardians 
of  the  young  women  in  their  em- 
ploy and  there  is  a  tacit  agree- 
ment on  that  subject.  If  one  of 
the  young  women  were  going  to 
be  married,  she  would  almost 
certainly  make  an  occasion  for 
her  employer  to  meet  the  j^oung 
man. 

I  have  two  friends  who  are 
law  partners  in  Texas.  They  are 
about  fifty  years  of  age.  Their 
stenographer  has  been  with  them 
many  years  and  is  about  the 
same  age.  She  is  a  widow.  They 
bought  her  a  home  and  she  re- 
paid them  on  the  installment 
plan.  When  her  boy  finished  high 
school  they  sent  him  to  college. 
Her  relation  to  them  is  plainly 
that  of  a  sister.  When  they  are 
guilty    {Continued  on  page  i08 
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whom  the  woman  with 
bobbed  hair  is  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  police  investi- 
gation 


Master  Workshops  of  America 

A  Series  of  Monthly  Articles  Written  from  a  First  Hand  Survey 
of  Big  Business  Enterprises  That  Have  Given  the  United  States 
the  Name   of  the    Foremost  Industrial   Nation    of   the   World 

The  Largest  Corporation  in  the  World 

By  Edward  Earle  Purinton 


To  be  a  better  worker  and  a  bigger  man;  the 
secret  of  getting  ahead  is  merely  the  science  of 
doing  these  two  things  at  once.  A  great  cor- 
poration is  the  greatest  demonstration  of  the 
force  and  the  fulfilment  of  this  ambition. 

The  world's  largest  business  concern  is  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  That  makes  it  the  world's 
largest  school  of  industry,  efficiency,  economy,  safety, 
concentration,  cooperation,  ideation,  will  and  character. 
If  you  want  to  know  the  rules  and  rewards  of  life — 
learn  them  from  the  leaders  of  an  industry  like  this. 

Personal  talks  with  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman 
of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  and  other  high  officials, 
careful  study  of  the  literature  describing  their  cor- 
porate activities,  and  finally  a  visit  to  their  model  plant 
and  town  at  Gary,  Indiana,  made  very  clear  to  us  the  in- 
teresting and  inspiring  lessons  to  be  gleaned  from  this 
branch  of  "Big  Business."  A  few,  condensed,  are  these: 

1.  The  poive?'  of  a  single  man  to  dominate  the  world. 
Here  is  the  evidence  that  a  bobbin  boy,  earning  $1.20 
a  week,  with  no  capital  but  his  own  head,  heart  and 
hands,  grew  to  be  not  only  master  of  the  steel  industry 
and  the  second  richest  man  in  the  world,  but  also  the 
material  creator  of  the  first  billion  dollar  corporation 
ever  conceived.  If  any  young  man  with  an  overtower- 
ing  ambition  finds  the  road  hard  before  him,  let  him 
for  encouragement  read  the  history  of  Andrew  Car- 
negie and  U.  S.  Steel! 

2.  The  commercial,  intrinsic  value  of  a  colossal 
dream.  Imagination  is  the  pareht  of  production.  A 
young  western  lawyer,  doing  corporation  work  and 
training  himself  to  vision  corporation  possibilities, 
dreamed  of  a  giant  steel  merger  big  enough  to  insure 
wholesale  economies  in  securing  and  handling  raw  ma- 
terials, with  all  departments  so  highly  specialized  as 
to  obtain  maximum  efficiency,  all  waste  eliminated,  all 
markets    of   the    world    open    to    the    supreme    buying 


These   are   some   of  the   houses   furnished   by  the   United   States 
Steel  Corporation  to  employees  at  Gary,  Indiana,  practically  at 
cost.  They  are  modern,  comfortable,  livable,  in  every  way 
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power  of  the  master  corporation,  and  all  employees 
benefited  by  a  new  standard  of  wages,  dividends  and 
opportunities. 

The  young  lawyer  was  Elbert  H.  Gary,  now  famous 
thruout  the  world  as  head  of  U.  S.  Steel,  business  philos- 
opher, protector  of  industry,  sponsor  of  a  modern 
school  system,  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  the  million 
people  who  depend  on  U.  S.  Steel  for  support.  His  great 
idea  made  him  great.  He  didn't  have  the  capital  to 
form  the  merger,  but  he  did  have  the  courage,  faith, 
tact,  shrewdness,  zeal,  persistence,  to  hold  and  shape 
the  tremendous  idea  for  capitalists  to  develop  later. 

3.  The  reward  for  the  capacity  to  seize  an  oppor- 
tunity. The  only  man  able  to  finance  the  corporation 
that  existed  merely  in  the  brain  of  young  Gary  was 
J.  P.  Morgan.  There  were  two  things  to  sell:  the  Gary 
plan,  which  had  no  proved  value,  and  the  Carnegie  out- 
fit of  steel  properties  worth  about  half  a  billion  dollars. 
Mr.  Morgan  didn't  want  either.  Various  attempts  by 
Mr.  Gary  and  Mr.  Carnegie  failed  to  induce  Mr.  Mor- 
gan to  act.  Then  a  social  dinner  was  arranged,  whereto 
Mr.  Morgan  was  invited,  and  whereat  Charles  M. 
Schwab  was  asked  to  speak.  Now  Mr.  Schwab  is  a  word- 
painter  as  well  as  a  business-builder.  He  painted  the 
steel  company  of  the  future  in  rosy  colors,  on  a  back- 
ground of  solid  earth. 

The  idea  was  "sold"  in  that  half-hour  speech.  Mr. 
Morgan  paid  Mr.  Carnegie  some  $492,000,000  for  the 
Carnegie  interests — and  it  is  rumored  he  said  later  he 
would  have  paid  a  million  more  if  necessary.  The 
world's  record  of  salesmanship,  for  both  size  and  speed, 
was  thus  made  by  Charles  M.  Schwab  at  the  rate  of  a 
billion  dollars  an  hour!  The  real  "captain  of  industry" 
was  first  a  major-general  of  opportunity. 

4.  The  necessity  of  acting  regardless  of  public 
opinion.  The  formation  of  the  much-maligned  and  little- 
understood  "Steel  Trust,"  capitalized  for  approxi- 
mately a  billion  and  a  half  dollars,  gave  the  croakers, 
"experts,"  and  wiseacres  a  chance  to  prophesy  a  quick 
and  mournful  doom  for  so  ambitious  an  enterprise.  Be- 
cause it  hadn't  been,  it  shouldn't  and  couldn't  be.  Gary, 
MoTgan,  Schwab  and  the  others  concerned  figured  that, 
because  it  should  be,  it  could  and  would  be!  If  you 
want  to  prove  the  pessimist  a  fool,  you  have  but  to 
point  to  U.  S.  Steel. 

5.  The  necessity  of  acting  regardful  of  public  in- 
terest. Having  the  power  to  be  autocratic,  these  men 
were  democratic.  They  held  the  interests  of  customers 
and  employees  paramount  with  those  of  the  highest  of- 
ficials. They  determined  to  reduce  the  relative  price  of 
steel  products,  and  did  so.  They  decided  to  give  their 
employees  a  share  of  the  profits  in  good  times,  but  not 
to  cut  wages  in  hard  times.  They  made  corporation 
profits  so  attractive  that  over  a  third  of  the  men  who 
toil  in  the  mines,  mills  and  furnaces  are  stockholders. 
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along  with  the  directors.  They  cast  off  the  old  secrecy 
and  suspicion  that  formerly  surrounded  big  enter- 
prises, opened  the  books  to  the  public,  esteemed  and 
invited  the  confidence  of  everybody.  They  prepared  a 
system  of  cost  sheets,  by  which  they  knew  the  exact 
cost  of  operating  every  mine  and  furnace,  and  from 
which  they  saved  $4,000,000  the  first  year  in  the  blast 
furnaces  alone.  They  put  a  staff  of  chemists  to  work 
redeeming  waste,  one  of  the  new  commercial  products 
developed  thus  being  phosphate  fertilizer  made  from 
open-hearth  slag,  another  being  Portland  cement  made 
from  blast  slag.  They  conceived  and  equipped  a  museum 
of  safety  appliances  in  the  New  York  office,  where  hun- 
dreds of  employers  and  factory,  mill  and  mine  heads 
have  learned  how  to  save  life  and  health  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  employees  in  other  lines  of  trade. 

The  rive  lessons  named  above  might  be  extended  to 
five  hundred. 

What  is  the  first  thing  that  impresses  you  when  you 
enter  an  office,  a  factory,  a  store,  a  bank,  a  church?  Is 
it  the  wealth  of  the  institution,  or 
the  size,  or  the  gloss,  or  the  sys- 
tem, or  the  power?  These  things 
are  all  secondary. 

People  marvel  at  the  size  of 
U.  S.  Steel.  But  the  spirit  seems 
to  us  more  impressive  than  the 
size,  more  worthy  of  being  men- 
tioned first.  A  profound  optimism 
animates  both  leaders  and  work- 
ers. By  "profound"  I  mean  op- 
timism based  on  facts  instead  of 
feelings — a  rare  sort.  Events  have 
with  such  uniform  regularity 
justified  the  Gary  predictions  that 
their  author  is  deemed  by  many  a 
scientific  prophet — which  appears, 
but  is  not,  a  contradiction  of 
terms.  History  furnishes  the  key 
to  prophecy. 

A  wholesome  respect  for  work 
seems  to  pervade  every  shop, 
mine,  mill  and  office.  Men  are 
ashamed  here  not  to  work.  The 
highest  positions  are  open  to  the 
men  serving  in  the  lowest  jobs. 
The  man  who  does  the  best  and 
gives  the  most  has  the  best  and 
most  of  the  company's  rewards.  The  two  former  presi- 
dents, Schwab  and  Corey,  started  at  the  bottom  and 
worked  up — all  the  way  up.  James  A.  Parrel,  now  presi- 
dent, was  at  first  a  laborer  in  a  wire  mill;  but  after  he 
had  learned  to  build  up  sales  for  one  of  the  steel  com- 
panies of  890,000,000  a  year,  to  carry  in  his  head  all 
the  details  of  freight  rates  and  steamship  facilities  for 
the  entire  globe,  and  do  other  little  jobs  like  these,  the 
directors  thought  it  was  time  to  make  Farrel  president. 
Judge  Gary  says:  "The  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  has 
made  efficiency  the  one  standard  by  which  continuance 
of  employment  in  its  plants  is  determined."  High  pro- 
duction based  on  a  square  deal  is  the  result. 

Working  and  living  conditions  and  surroundings  are 
exceptionally  favorable,  attracting  a  better  class  of 
employees  than  would  naturally  gravitate  to  mines, 
mills  and  furnaces.  The  Steel  heads  were  among  the 
first  large  employers  to  discover  that  a  heavy  pay  en- 
velope is  not  the  only  magnet  to  draw  a  select  grade  of 
employees.  Young  fellows  of  good  families  or  critical 
associates  didn't  want  to  be  seen  going  to  and  from 
work  in  the  rough,  grimy  clothes  of  the  mine  or  mill 
worker — they  preferred  to  get  a  "respectable"  job  in 
some  little  office  or  store,  even  for  less  pay.  To  counter- 


Judge    Elbert   H.   Gary,    the    Chairman    of   the 

United    States    Steel    Corporation,    the    largest 

corporation  in  the  world 


One   of   the   hundreds   of  afternoon   and   evening   classes   of  the 

Americanization  Schools  maintained  by  the  United  States  Steel 

Corporation,  with  the  purpose  of  saving  America  from  "illiteracy, 

idleness,   irresponsibility,   anarcliy   and   mob   rule" 

act  this  tendency,  the  corporation 
built  for  each  mine  or  mill  a  large 
"comfort  room,"  with  washbowls, 
shower  baths  and  lockers,  enabling 
every  worker  to  come  and  go  in 
his  street  garb,  changing  clothes 
at  the  start  and  close  of  the  day, 
and  looking,  feeling,  acting  clean, 
when  he  returned  home.  A  symbol 
of  the  spirit  of  the  organization 
is  the  presence  of  flower  gardens 
near  the  walks  and  lunch  places  of 
employees  in  the  yards  of  most  of 
the  steel  plants. 

The  corporation  goes  even  fur- 
ther, in  demonstrating  the  psy- 
chology of  surroundings.  The  tiled 
floors  of  boiler  rooms,  for  example, 
are  kept  immaculate.  The  tools  are 
in  their  places.  The  machinery, 
dark  and  ugly  for  the  most  part, 
is  concealed  so  far  as  effective  op- 
eration will  permit.  The  cotton 
waste,  rubbish  and  litter  found  in 
most  plants  of  this  kind  is  notice- 
ably absent.  Oak  tables  furnish 
handsome  receptacles  not  only  for 
utility  articles,  but  as  well  for  brass  jardinieres  and 
fragrant  flowers.  Make  a  worker  proud  of  his  environ- 
ment and  you  tend  to  make  him  proud  of  his  work — a 
stimulus  that  everybody  needs. 

Wages  are  the  highest  paid.  When  some  of  the 
independent  companies,  rivals  of  the  U.  S.  Steel,  have 
been  tempted  in  times  of  business  depression  to  reduce 
wages  and  "liquidate  labor,"  they  didn't  dare  because 
of  the  example  of  Judge  Gary,  who  kept  on  paying 
top-notch  wages  and  insisting  that  capital,  not  labor, 
should  bear  the  brunt  of  hard  times.  Even  when  U.  S. 
Steel  was  unable,  temporarily,  to  earn  its  usual  divi- 
dends, the  workers  received  their  usual  pay.  Loyalty 
has  been  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  lowest 
classes  of  labor  have  always  gained  most  by  the  periodic 
wage  advances. 

A  cardinal  principle,  worthy  of  emulation  by  all 
business  concerns  and  private  citizens,  may  be  stated 
thus:  Be  fair  to  the  other  fellow  first.  Illustrating  this 
precept.  Judge  Gary  declares:  "Every  employee  should 
have  the  chance  to  progress  from  one  position  to  an- 
other, depending  upcn  his  merits.  We  make  it  plain 
to  our  men  that  they  all  have  a  clear  field  for  the 
development  of  their  maximum  [Continued  on  page  '+12 


Unemployment,  Now  and  Past 


By  Talcott  Williams 


UNEMPLOYMENT  to  the  number  of  1,500,000  is 
"estimated"  by  newspapers  and  trade  journals. 
This  is  inevitably  a  guess  rather  than  an  estimate, 
but,  if  not  now  reached,  this  number  of  men  and  women 
is  likely  to  be  out  of  work  before  January  is  over.  Those 
not  at  work  vary  greatly  among  trades. 

The  wool,  cotton  and  silk  mills  have  had  wide  shut- 
downs. Carpets  vary  less,  year  by  year,  than  dry  goods 
in  general  and,  when  one  of  the  two  largest  mills  in  this 
country  found  practically  half  its  year's  weave  on  its 
hands,  thru  cancellations,  it  shut  down  until  it  could  mar- 
ket these  goods.  Wools,  silks  and  cottons  have  to  be  sold 
at  once.  Wool  has  fallen  to  one-third  its  price  a  year  ago 
and  as  woolen  mills  have  heavy  stocks  facing  a  like  fall 
in  woolen  goods,  they  shut  down,  beginning  last  June.  So 
of  cotton.  Iron  and  steel  are  at  full  tide  of  employment  and 
nearly  of  price;  but  the  users  of  steel  and  iron — tool-mak- 
ers, agricultural  implements,  automobiles,  building  hard- 
ware, face  heavy  cancellations  and  an  abrupt  suspension  of 
exports  and  there  are  shutdowns  here.  Building  began  to  re- 
vive in  November — tho  this  trade  has  a  seasonal  shrinkage 
in  winter  and  building  disputes  over  wages,  hours  and,  more 
serious,  a  drop  of  over  one-half  in  efficiency  have  made  very 
serious  inroads  on  employment.  High  freights  and  the  high 
cost  of  crates  have  made  it  impossible  to  ship  Fall  fruit, 
particularly  apples,  and  this  outlet  for  casual  labor  has 
been  closed.  Miscellaneous  trades  have  especially  suffered, 
as  these  feel  economies  early.  The  war  greatly  increased 
the  volume  of  freights,  swelled  the  numbers  of  those  em- 
ployed by  railroads,  trucks  and  in  freight-handling  at 
depot  or  wharf,  and  here  there  has  been  a  reduction  severe 
but  inevitable.  The  discharge  of  clerical  force  comes  last 
just  as  its  employment  does  when  revival  begins,  and  lay- 
offs have  begun  in  this  field. 

The  demobilization  of  an  army  everyone  notices  and 
awaits,  but  for  every  one  of  the  4,000,000  in  line  at  the 
close  of  the  war  there  was  an  invisible  8,000,000  extra  men 
keeping  the  home-forges  and  other  furnaces  and  fires  burn- 
ing for  the  men  at  the  field.  In  all,  between  November, 
1918,  and  June,  1920,  about  8,000,000  men  and  women, 
with  a  large  share  of  youth,  had  to  seek  a  new  job,  simply 
because  the  war  was  over. 

"Unemployment"  even  to  the  number  of  1,500,000  can- 
not be  attributed  merely  to  the  deflation  of  prices,  other- 
wise beneficent,  and  the  general  pause  in  business  when 
from  sheep-fold  and  cotton-field  to  the  retailer  in  a  country 
store  prices  are  falling  and  profits  shrinking  as  inven- 
tories are  revised  for  a  drop  in  prices  of  one-half  and  over. 
"Excess  profits"  have  had  a  big  gouge  taken  out  of  them. 
Many  a  manufacturer,  jobber,  merchant,  agent  and  retailer 
as  he  comes  on  December  15,  1920,  to  pay  his  income  tax 
and  his  8  per  cent  tax  on  "excess  profits"  which  he  thought 
he  had  made  as  he  reckoned  up  his  business  for  "1919," 
finds  that  he  has  no  money  left  to  pay  his  last  quarter  of 
these  two  taxes  and  quite  unable  to  go  on  manufacturing 
with  his  high  raw  materials  until  prices  rally  again  or 
reach  a  stable  level  on  which  he  can  depend  and  obtain 
the  credit  to  buy  raw  material. 

Two  factors  give  this  country  an  advantage  in  "unem- 
ployment" over  Europe  or  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  in- 
dustrial population  is  quick,  mobile,  intelligent,  newspaper- 
reading,  hunts  new  jobs  and  is  not  afraid  of  moving  as 
is  the  laborer  elsewhere.  Second,  the  number  demobilized 
here,  relative  to  population,  is  far  less  in  proportion  than 
in  any  other  belligerent  country.  England  is  swept  by  mobs 
of   men    who   have   left   the    army    or    lost   the   jobs    war 
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brought,  who  are  seizing  halls  and  public  buildings  for 
shelter  and  commandeering  food.  Parliament  is  hastily 
passing  a  measure  which  proposes  to  give  relief  to  the  un- 
employed now  and  provide  in  the  future  for  "unemploy- 
ment." 

Of  all  the  terrors,  the  disasters  and  the  burdens  of  labor 
"unemployment"  is  the  worst.  It  is  limited  as  to  fields  of 
employment.  The  farm  has  little  unemployment  and  the 
country  always  needs  men  to  work.  Great  strata  of  the 
employed  are  always  on  the  pay-list.  This  is  true  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  salaried,  of  many  professional  men, 
teachers  and  those  who  fill  the  ranks  of  personal  service. 
A  barber  can  always  get  a  place,  but  places  find  it  hard 
to  keep  barbers.  Printers  are  in  constant  demand.  Nor, 
even  now  in  widespread  unemployment,  is  any  maid-ser- 
vant hunting  a  job. 

No  class,  however,  suffers  more  in  times  of  "unemploy- 
ment" than  clerks,  the  selling  force  and  those  whose  work 
is  wanted  most  in  days  of  activity,  as,  for  instance, 
delivery  men  in  our  large  cities  and  the  odd-job  or  super- 
numerary men  in  all  shapes.  These  are  the  first  to  be 
stranded  by  the  ebb  of  labor. 

The  investigation  conducted  in  England  in  1910-11 
showed  that  taking  trades  as  a  whole,  covering  all  those 
that  were  organized,  and  deducting  every  absence,  unem- 
ployment, sickness  and  all,  men,  good,  hard-working,  steady 
men,  on  the  average,  had  in  any  year  only  forty-two  weeks 
of  employment  out  of  fifty-two. 

The  neglect  to  cure  this  evil  is  a  scandalous  evil,  all 
things  considered  the  worst  indictment  and  condemnation 
of  our  industrial  rriachinery.  Insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment has  been  urged  over  thirty  years.  Germany  began  it 
a  generation  ago.  The  public  employment  agency  does  • 
something  to  meet  unemployment,  but  not  enough.  More, 
much  more  is  needed.  The  measure  now  before  the  English 
Parliament  proposes,  when  men  are  out  of  work,  useful 
and  needed  public  works,  school-houses,  roads,  improving 
lands,  building,  both  for  housing  and  general  communal 
ends,  all  intended  to  benefit  both  the  community  and  the 
"unemployed." 

No  social  reform  is  more  needed  than  this.  None  is  more 
difficult  to  propose,  to  plan  and  to  put  into  practical  work- 
ing shape.  No  remedy  has  yet  proved  successful  or  ade- 
quate. 

We  Answer  a  Conundrum 

Is  diplomacy  more  like  fire  or  water?  Fire,  of  course. 
How  do  we  know?  Well,  pour  oil  on  water  and  you  calm 
the  waves;  pour  oil  on  fife  and  you  get  a  furious  blaze. 
Now  take  a  look  at  China,  Mesopotamia,  Mexico,  Southern 
Russia,  and  the  other  oil  producing  countries ! 

The  All- American  Political  Eleven 

Now  is  the  time  of  year  when  these  "dopesters"  the 
sporting  editors  look  back  upon  a  finished  football 
season  and  select  their  "All  Star"  elevens.  The  men  select- 
ed have  never  played  together  and  perhaps  would  not  play 
together  s6  well  as  a  team  of  lesser  ability  which  had  been 
drilled  into  a  single  machine.  In  the  same  way,  if  we 
select  an  "all  star"  cabinet  eleven  it  might  not  operate  as 
harmoniously  as  a  group  of  more  ordinary  men  whose 
minds  would  "run  willingly  with"  the  President  and  their 
colleagues.  But  if  an  all-star  cabinet  were  politically  pos- 
sible whom  should  we  pick? 
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Oui'  captain  and  quarterback  will  shortly  be  selected  by 
vote  of  his  collejre  (the  "Electoral).  "Uncle  Warren"  Hard- 
ing, the  Ohio  veteran,  is  slated  for  the  job.  But  the  other 
ten  positions  remain  to  be  filled.  The  prroatest  public  in- 
terest attaches  to  the  responsible  position  of  full  back,  for 
which  we  need  a  quick,  alert,  experienced  Secretary  of 
State  not  easily  rattled  by  rooters  in  the  bleachers  or  by 
the  wily  tactics  of  opposing  European  teams.  If  merit 
alone  could  assign  the  post  we  would  unhesitatingly  awai'd 
it  to  "Tommy"  Wilson,  the  Princeton  star  who  scored  more 
touchdowns  during  the  past  eight  years  than  all  the  diplo- 
mats of  Europe.  But  as  Tommy  was  knocked  out  in  the 
Election  Day  game,  Captain  Hai-ding  had  better  choose 
from  the  Republican  squad  that  foxy  and  cool-headed  mar- 
vel "Eli"  Root  who  played  so  brilliantly  on  Captain  Ted 
Roosevelt's  championship  team  a  few  years  ago. 

In  the  half-back  positions,  where  they  can  throw  the 
weight  of  the  nation's  economic  resources  to  any  be- 
leaguered department  of  the  Government,  stand  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
For  such  posts  we  should  have  experienced  business  men 
who  are  accustomed  to  take  a  broad  view  of  the  needs  of 
the  nation.  Such  noted  cracks  as  Frank  Vanderlip,  "Hank" 
Davison,  Dan  Willard,  and  Tom  Lamont  would  be  satis- 
factory in  either  position. 

The  two  "guards"  of  our  national  safety  are,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  the  army  and  navy.  "Black  Jack"  Pershing 
or  "Len"  Wood  as  Secretary  of  War  and  Admirals  "Billy" 
Sims  or  "Brad"  Fiske  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  would 
bring  expert  knowledge  and  fighting  spirit  to  their  buck- 
ing any  hostile  line. 

At  the  pivotal  position  of  center  we  have  the  Attorney- 
General,  pouncing  on  the  lawbreaker  and  charging  ahead 
with  the  full  force  of  the  Federal  team  behind  him  into 
every  public  menace.  Weight,  experience  and  training  would 
suggest  that  colossal  Yale  champion,  "Big  Bill"  Taft;  but 
some  would  prefer  a  lighter  and  scrappier  man,  such  as 
"Featherduster"  Hughes  of  Brown. 

As  for  those  who  "tackle"  the  problems  of  developing 
our  national  resources,  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
of  the  Interior,  it  is  agreed  by  all  that  "Herb"  Hoover, 
the  California  star,  would  be  worthy  of  either  place.  If  we 
assign  him  to  the  Interior  we  could  let  some  agricultural 
expert,  such  as  "Farmer"  Bailey  from  Cornell  or  "Doc" 
Ladd  of  North  Dakota  have  the  other  post.  Bailey  is  espe- 
cially good  on  "field"  play. 

Now  at  the  "end"  we  come  to  two  posts  hardest  to  fill; 
the  Postmaster-General  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  some  big  publisher,  such  as  "Cy" 
Curtis  of  Philadelphia,  would  know  more  about  postal  af- 
fairs than  an  inexperienced  politician  suddenly  lifted  into 
the  post.  As  for  Labor,  if  the  team  is  to  represent  all 
parties  the  Socialists  might  stake  a  claim  to  the  place  on 
behalf  of  that  lanky  proletarian  guy  "Gene"  Debs.  But  old 
Sam  Gompers  undoubtedly  represents  a  larger  body  of 
labor  sentiment  and  we  all  know  that  he  is  a  clever  and 
cautious  player  with  many  triumphs  to  his  credit. 

Perhaps  you  think  you  could  make  up  a  better  Ail- 
American  eleven.  Very  likely  you  can.  Try,  anyhow,  and 
send  in  your  line-up  at  once  to  the  Cabinet  Contest  editor. 


Does  Prohibition  Prohibit? 

FOES  of  prohibition  say  that  you,  can  still  get  the  hard 
stuff;  only,  of  course,  it  is  ten  times  as  hard  to  locate, 
ten  times  as  expensive  and  ten  times  as  bad  when  you  get 
it.  This  reminds  us  of  a  parable. 

Sultan  Abdul  Inbadd  wearied  of  peace  and  called  in  his 
Vizier  to  ask  what  nation  he  might  go  to  war  with  next. 
The  Vizier  cogitated.  "You  might  try  the  people  of  Tiger- 
istan.  You  used  to  fight  the  people  of  Catistan,  and  I  as- 
sure you  that  the  Tiger-folk  are  only  ten  times  as  numer- 
ous, ten  times  as  well  armed  and  ten  times  as  warlike." 
Somehow  the  remark  of  the  Vizier  abated  the  warlike 
ardor  of  Sultan  Inbadd  and  he  turned  to  easier  and  less 
expensive  occupations. 

How  to  Review  Books 

By  Preston  Slosson 

THERE  is  an  impression  abroad  that  the  book  re- 
viewer is  an  efficiency  demon  who  with  one  glance 
at  the  title  page,  the  publisher's  "blurb,"  the  preface 
and  perhaps  the  last  page  can  dispose  of  any  book  suf- 
ficiently for  the  purposes  of  a  review.  Just  as  a  competent 
restaurant  chef  can  cut  a  tiny  chicken  into  forty  chicken 
sandwiches,  so  can  an  expert  reviewer  cut  an  afternoon 
into  forty  book  reviews.  But  those  who  think  this  way  do 
not  reckon  with  the  natural  laziness  of  the  reviewer.  Once 
he  gets  started  on  a  book  his  temptation  is  to  keep  on  read- 
ing for  his  own  pleasure  at  far  greater  length  than  the 
needs  of  his  review  would  justify.  Just  put  yourself  in  his 
place.  There  is  a  tantalizing  detective  story  in  your  hand 
and  a  typewriter  at  your  elbow.  Stern  duty  whispers: 
"You've  read  quite  enough  to  give  the  main  idea  of  the 
story  and  tell  whether  or  not  it  is  any  good.  Drop  the  book 
and  write  your  review."  Inclination  whispers  in  the  other 
ear:  "Just  one  more  chapter  .  ,  .  and  then  just  another... 
and  so  on  to  the  end."  Which  whisper  would  prevail  with 
you? 

The  gambler  keeps  on  playing  when  he  is  in  luck  to  reap 
the  full  advantage  of  his  winning  streak;  he  keeps  on  play- 
ing when  he  loses  in  the  hope  that  his  luck  will  turn.  So 
the  reviewer,  unless  he  is  exceptionally  conscientious  or  is 
paid  by  space  rates  and  is  very  hungry,  keeps  on  reading 
an  interesting  book  for  the  pleasure  it  gives  him  and  keeps 
on  reading  a  dull  book  in  the  hope  that  it  will  become  in- 
teresting by  an'  by.  Now  this  is  scandalous  inefficiency,  to 
read  three  hundred  solid  pages  and  then  be  compelled  by 
the  inexorable  laws  of  space  to  condense  your  comment  into 
thirty  words.  But  it  is  what  happens  when  a  literary- 
minded  man  is  ill-advised  enough  to  start  in  the  book  re- 
viewing profession.  We  only  state  this  method  of  reviewing 
(our  own)  as  a  warning. 

Really  scientific  book  reviewing  is  itself  divided  into  dif- 
ferent schools.  The  Nil  Nisi  Bonum  School  simply  copies 
the  blurb  on  the  slip  cover.  This  not  only  makes  it  un- 
necessary even  to  open  the  book  and  thus  run  the  tempta- 
tion of  reading  it,  but  makes  it  certain  that  the  review  will 
contain  nothing  which  the  author  and  publisher  do  not  wish 
said.  It  has  always  appeared  to  us,  however,  as  a  bit  un- 
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sportsmanlike;  like  shooting  birds  in  the  nest.  It  gives  no 
scope  to  the  creative  imagination. 

Then  there  is  the  Vivisection  School,  created  by  the 
British  quarterly  reviews,  which  aims  to  give  the  greatest 
possible  pain  to  the  author.  It  skims  a  volume  of  poems  to 
find  the  worst  stanza  and  then  prints  that  with  ghoulish 
glee.  It  looks  thru  a  history  to  find  an  inaccurate  date  or 
a  misreference  with  which  to  blast  the  author's  reputation. 
Level  mediocrity  is  its  despair,  but  a  rich  and  radiant  bad- 
ness its  delight.  Irony,  sarcasm,  parody,  burlesque,  mock 
admiration  and  downright  denunciation  are  the  methods 
it  relies  on  for  effect.  Sometimes  these  weapons  are  wielded 
with  sufficient  skill  as  to  amuse  the  reader,  at  least  if  the 
reader  is  able  to  turn  his  mind  from  the  thought  of  the 
unhappy  author  or  if  he  dislikes  the  author  anyway  and 
delights  to  have  him  skinned  alive. 

Let  us  not  omit  to  mention  the  Discursive  School.  G.  K. 
Chesterton  is  its  best-known  exponent  in  England  and  he 
has  many  American  followers.  This  school  treats  a  book  as 
a  minister  treats  his  text;  it  is  a  point  for  departure.  Sup- 
pose that  Shakespeare's  "Julius  Caesar"  were  freshly 
from  the  press  and  given  to  a  reviewer  of  this  school.  He 
would  begin  a  thousand  word  review  somewhat  in  this 
fashion : 

Will  Shakespeare,  who  put  Stratford  on  the  map,  has  turned 
his  attention  recently  to  Roman  history.  Finding  that  he  had 
exploited  to  the  full  the  early  English  kings,  or  at  least  had 
exhausted  his  somewhat  scanty  knowledge  of  this  field  of  history. 
he  was  wise  to  seek  a  subject  where  Plutarch  can  give  him  a 
plot  and  plenty  of  material  for  the  "incidents"  which  he  handles 
so  deftly. 

And,  indeed,  there  may  be  a  weightier  reason  for  this  regild- 
ing  of  the  ancient  gold  of  Rome.  Can  any  man  advance  far  into 
the  historical  drama  without  desiring  to  experiment  with  the 
most  dramatic  figure  in  classical  history?  CfPsar  is  an  enigma 
to  us.  Was  he  the  superman  in  very  deed,  or  but  a  clever  poli- 
tician with  a  gift  of  military  strategy,  as  remote  from  true  great- 
ness as  an  accidental  gift  for  playing  chess?  Or  was  he  a  tool 
of  destiny,  a  child  of  the  Fates,  commissioned  to  turn  the  swift 
current  of  Roman  life  from  a  republican  to  an  imperial  channel? 

Then  there  is  the  Propaganda  School.  It  takes  life  and 
even  literature  seriously  and  is  furious  with  any  author 
who  writes  a  book  which  does  not  further  the  One  Good 
Cause.  Suppose  the  book  in  question  were  Browning's 
"Ring  and  the  Book."  Propagandists  of  various  persuasions 
would  comment: 

It  is  pitiable  to  see  how  a  brain  like  Browning's  is  caught  in 
the  trap  of  bourgeois  ideology.  Not  one  reference  to  the  need 
of  Socialism  to  cure  such  slum-tragedies  as  the  Pompilia  case 
can  be  found  from  cover  to  cover.     .     .     . 

The  only  true  poem  is  the  lyric.  The  wings  of  Pegasus  are 
bound  to  grow  weary  in  long  flights.  Mr.  Browning's  poem  is 
too  long  to  be  classed  as  a  lyric  and  should  therefore  have  been 
written  as  a  novel.     ... 

With  so  many  interesting  modern  topics  to  handle,  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  Mr.  Browning  should  have  to  grub  in  the  dusty 
annals  of  medieval  Italy  for  a  subject.     .     .     . 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  critics  of  the  Propaganda  School 
quarrel  not  with  the  failure  of  the  author  to  accomplish 
his  purpose,  but  with  the  purpose  itself.  They  are  like  a 
sporting  editor  who  when  asked  to  comment  on  Babe 
Ruth's  ability  as  a  ball  player  should  write:  "Baseball  is 
a  much  inferior  game  to  cricket,  and  Mr.  Ruth  is  wasting 
his  time  on  a  game  which  can  never  bring  genius  to  full 
fruition." 

Of  course  we  have  the  Ready  Label  School.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  commonest  of  all.  The  reviewer  of  this  type  saves 
brain  fag  by  drawing  on  a  ready  stock  of  phrases  to  meet 
every  situation.  Anything  by  Shaw  or  Chesterton  is  "bril- 
liant and  pai'adoxical."  Anything  in  free  verse  is  "daring." 
Anything  from  Russia  is  "a  rebuke  to  our  prudish  Anglo- 
Saxon  Puritanism."  Any  interesting  book  cannot  "be  laid 
down  until  the  last  page  is  finished."  A  scholarly  book  is  al- 
ways "by  perhaps  the  greatest  living  authority  on  his  sub- 
ject." It  is  almost  as  easy  to  write  this  way  as  to  copy  the 
publisher's  announcement  after  the  fashion  of  the  Nil  Nisi 
Bonum    School   already   mentioned. 


In  a  spasm  of  reaction  from  the  Ready  Label  School  we 
have  the  Original-If-I-Die-For-It  School.  Its  aim  is  to 
shock  the  reader.  When  Shaw  insisted  that  Bunyan  was  a 
greater  dramatist  than  Shakespeare  he  wrote  in  the  spirit 
of  this  school,  but  many  have  gone  beyond  his  conserva- 
tism. It  is  not  strange  nowadays  to  pick  up  a  literary  paper 
and  read  such  phrases  as:  "Amy  Lowell,  probably  the 
greatest  epic  poet  since  Blake";  "the  insufferable  tedium 
of  Dumas";  "Henry  James's  too  sensational  detective  fic- 
tion"; "O.  Henry's  self-evident  superiority  to  Hawthorne"; 
"the  Irish  wit  of  Robert  Burns";  "Homer's  complacent 
Philistinism  contrasting  with  the  rakish  Epicureanism  of 
Sophocles";    "almost  as  theological   as   Karl   Marx." 

What  is  the  moral  of  it  all?  There  isn't  any.  The  reader, 
if  he  is  a  born  bromide,  will  surely  join  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  schools  as  soon  as  he  starts  reviewing.  If  he  is 
an  independent  thinker  he  will  create  his  own  school  and 
it  would  be  impertinent  to  offer  him  advice. 

After  You,  My  Dear  Austria 

How  very  polite  Uncle  Sam  is  to  stay  out  of  the  League 
of  Nations  until  even  his  enemies  have  entered! 

Good  Precedents 

THE  most  just  reproach  brought  against  the  Democratic 
Administration  of  the  last  eight  years  was  the  inferior 
quality  of  its  personnel.  Still  in  common  justice  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  we  must  not  forget  that  the  dark  sky  of  ad- 
ministrative mediocrity  had  some  very  bright  stars  in  it. 
If  President  Harding  will  guarantee  all  his  Cabinet  as 
able  as  Secretary  Lane,  all  his  foreign  ambassadors  as 
efficient  as  Brand  Whitlock  and  all  his  Supreme  Court  ap- 
pointments of  the  quality  of  Justice  Brandeis,  we  will  be 
more  than  content. 

Traitors  to  Cornell 


By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 


CHILDREN  often  turn  out  different  from  what  their 
parents  intended.  Institutions  generally  do.  A  non- 
partizan  movement  is  quite  sure  to  end  up  as  a  po- 
litical party.  An  anti-fraternity  club  becomes  a  fraternity. 
A  church  founded  as  a  protest  against  ritualism  will  be 
found  in  the  course  of  time  to  have  a  ritual  of  its  own.  A 
religious  order  based  upon  poverty  and  universal  charity 
may  ultimately  become  wealthy  and  selfish.  A  charitable  or 
reform  foundation  sometimes  results  in  perpetuating  the 
evil  it  was  designed  to  eliminate.  If  one  endows  a  chair  to 
teach  a  particular  doctrine  he  may  safely  surmize  that  a 
later  occupant  of  it  will  be  advocating  the  opposite. 

This  irony  of  history  is  strikingly  shown  in  educational 
institutions.  Most  of  the  Oxford  colleges  and  public  schools 
were  endowed  to  give  poor  boys  a  chance  for  schooling,  but 
they  are  now  noted  for  their  exclusiveness  and  expensive- 
ness.  And  the  university  that  Ezra  Cornell  founded  is 
turning  out  just  the  sort  of  young  men  that  he  most  par- 
ticularly detested.  Nine  prominent  members  of  the  present 
senior  class  have  issued  a  pronunciamento  demanding  the 
immediate  limitation  of  the  number  of  women  students 
and  their  ultimate  expulsion  on  the  ground  that  coeduca- 
tion is  a  failure.  They  are  especially  disgusted  at  the 
women  students  because  they  presume  to  cheer  football 
games,  sing  Cornell  songs  on  New  York  ferryboats  and 
get  in  on  the  college  publications. 

Now  if,  as  they  allege,  there  is  danger  that  Cornell  is 
getting  too  big  why  not  raise  the  intellectual  requirements? 
If,  for  instance,  "the  gentlemen's  grade"  of  C  were  made 
a  flunking  instead  of  a  passing  grade  the  opposition  to  co- 
education would  very  largely  disappear.  If,  however,  the 
authorities  went  farther  and  restricted  graduation  to  those 
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who  could  maintain  a  standard  of  scholarship  equal  to  that 
now  required  for  admission  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Cornell 
would  virtually  cease  to  be  a  coetlucational  institution,  tho 
not  in  the  sense  desired  by  the  sijrners  of  the  anti-feminist 
manifesto. 

In  his  latest  report  Dean  Thilly  despairingly  asks 
"whether  the  faculty  oujrht  not  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  protecting:  the  inexperienced  freshman  against 
the  temptation  to  regard  study  as  a  mere  unpleasant  in- 
cident of  his  academic  life."  He  calls  attention  of  the  fra- 
ternities to  the  fact  that  universities  were  established  for 
scholastic  aims  and  he  even  ventures  to  say: 

The  notion  ought  not  to  gain  ground  that  only  a  few  peculiar 
iiiul  freakish  persons  are  exiu'ctod  to  take  tho  academic  tasks 
seriously  while  the  normal  and  healthy  minded  are  here  chiefly 
to  shine  in  extra-curricular  activities. 

I  know  these  young  fellows,  not  these  nine,  but  their  like, 
for  I  have  met  them  in  various  universities,  including  Cor- 
nell. I  remember  sitting  with  a  group  of  them  on  the  porch 
of  their  luxurious  fraternity  house  and  asking  them  what 
were  their  real  objections  to  the  presence  of  the  co-eds  who, 
it  seemed  to  me,  were  harmless,  well-behaved  creatures  on 
the  whole,  some  of  them  even  pleasant  to  look  upon.  My  in- 
quiries were  answered  with  the  delightful  frankness  of 
young  men  when  they  know  that  there  is  danger  that  what 
they  say  may  appear  in  print.  "Just  look  at  'em,"  said  one, 
pointing  to  a  passing  pair  of  girls;  "see  how  they  dress — 
and  how  they  do  their  hair!"  I  looked  and  saw  the  point. 
The  two  gowns  together  obviously  did  not  cost  as  much 
as  my  friend's  suit;  one  of  them,  I  suspect,  was  home- 
made and  made  by  one  who  was  more  interested  in  other 
things  than  dress.  Their  hair  looked  all  right  to  me,  but  I 
recognized  that  it  had  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  $25  per- 
manent wave. 

"Their  hands  are  the  worst,"  chipped  in  another.  "It 
makes  me  sick  to  look  at  them  in  class,  all  red  and  rough, 
and  their  finger  nails  unmanicured."  I  glanced  at  his  own 
hands.  He  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  them.  They  seem 
never  to  have  handled  anything  rougher  than  a  silver  fork 
or  perhaps  a  tennis  racket,  and  the  nails  had  a  gloss  that  is 
hard  to  get  for  love  or  money.  Now  that  he  mentioned  it, 
I  did  remember  seeing  the  marks  of  toil  upon  the  hands 
of  some  Cornell  girls.  Housework  cannot  be  handled  alto- 
gether with  gloves  and  certain  of  these  co-eds,  as  I  knew, 
had  worked  hard  to  send  their  brothers  to  Cornell  and 
longer  yet  to  get  a  chance  to  join  them.  More  than  a 
fifth  of  the  Cornell  women  have  to  work  their  way  thru 
college,  some  at  quite  menial  occupations,  such  as  waiting 
on  table  or  teaching.  Of  course  a  wealthy  fraternity  man 
would  not  want  to  associate  with  working  girls,  at  least  on 
the  campus. 

"The  girls  get  more  than  their  share  of  prizes  and  po- 
sitions wherever  they  have  a  chance.  It  isn't  safe  to  leave 
anything  to  open  competition  any  more,"  was  another  com- 
mon complant.  This,  I  found  on  investigation,  was  quite 
true. 

"Why  do  you  shut  out  the  co-eds  from  your  parties  and 
import  outside  girls?"  I  asked. 

"Because  the  girls  here  are  too  bookish  to  talk  to,"  was 
the  answer.  I  felt  the  force  of  the  objection  for  I  had  been 
reading  the  president's  reports,  which  year  after  year 
confessed  the  failure  to  bring  up  the  grades  of  the  fra- 
ternity men  to  equal  those  of  the  men  who  lacked  the  ad- 
vantages of  fraternity  life.  It  was  esteemed  a  triumph  if 
in  any  year  their  examinations  showed  that  they  knew 
72  per  cent  of  what  they  were  supposed  to  know. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  several  conversations  at  Cor- 
nell a  few  years  ago  and  I  presume  reflects  the  psychology 
of  those  behind  the  present  movement.  They  hypocritically 
vociferate  their  loyalty  by  "I  yell  Cornell,"  but  the  spirit 


of  Cornell  has  departed  from  them.  "That  long-whiskered 
old  goat"  is  the  way  those  who  enjoy  his  bounty  refer  to 
one  of  the  foremost  of  America's  educational  statesmen. 
They  would  eliminate  his  effigy  from  the  center  of  the 
university  seal,  but  still  more  do  they  desire  to  get  rid  of 
the  motto  engraved  on  the  rim  of  the  seal:  "I  would  found 
an  institution  where  any  person  can  find  instruction  in  any 
study."  Or  at  least  they  would  move  to  amend  by  inserting 
after  "person"  the  words  "of  the  male  sex  and  with  not 
less  than  $150  a  year  to  spend  on  tuition." 

What  Mr.  Cornell  wanted  may  be  seen  from  his  words: 

I  hope  we  have  made  the  beginning  of  an  inslitution  which 
will  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  po»r  young  men  and  the  poor 
vouiig  women  of  our  country. 

Cornell  University  did  so  serve  the  country  and  still 
does.  The  present  reaction  arises  out  of  its  former  success. 
It  proved  so  beneficial  to  poor  young  men  that  it  made 
them  rich  old  men  and  their  sons,  the  rich  young  men, 
came  to  Cornell,  from  which  they  would  now  exclude  the 
poor  young  men  and  espyecially  the  poor  young  women. 
The  number  of  women  students  is  now  limited  to  one  thou- 
sand, less  than  one-fifth  of  the  entire  student  body.  One 
would  think  this  proportion  too  small  to  alarm  the  aris- 
tocratic misogynists. 

OF  course  they  will  not  succeed.  Coeducation  is  not  a  fail- 
ure. On  the  contrary  it  has  gained  ground  continually. 
About  96  per  cent  of  the  elementary  education,  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  secondary  education  and  about  85  per  cent 
of  the  higher  education  of  the  United  States  is  now  car- 
ried on  in  coeducational  institutions.  There  is  hardly  a 
university  in  the  country,  except  Princeton,  and  the  Cath- 
olic institutions,  that  do  not  admit  women  in  some  degree. 
Europe  is  beginning  to  adopt  coeducation  in  the  new 
system  that  is  growing  up  after  the  war.  Now  that  even 
Oxford  has  freely  opened  her  doors  to  women  it  is  no  time 
for  Cornell  to  close  them. 

Not  all  are  suited  for  coeducation.  There  are  certain 
young  men  in  all  our  universities  who  are  not  fit  asso- 
ciates for  decent  girls.  There  are  certain  girls  who  study 
best  when  segregated.  But  most  young  people  are  the  bet- 
ter for  mingling  at  work  as  well  as  at  play.  The  new  psy- 
chology shows  the  great  danger  of  the  isolation  of  the  sexes 
during  adolescence.  "Single  men  in  barracks  don't  grow 
to  plaster  saints,"  says  Kipling.  Sometimes  "single  women 
in  barracks  do  grow  to  plaster  saints"  unfortunately,  for 
plaster  saints  are  not  so  much  needed  in  this  world  as 
normal  wives  and  mothers.  Our  educational  method  is  too 
artificial  anyway  and  should  not  be  made  more  unnatural 
than  it  need  be. 

In  1872  when  Mr.  Sage  founded  the  Sage  college  for 
women  at  Cornell  he  took  the  bold  step  with  courage  and 
hope — but  with  certain  misgivings.  There  was  one  point 
on  which  he  feared  that  feminine  education  might  fail. 
But  he  did  not  want  to  endanger  the  experiment,  so  he 
put  his  forebodings  in  a  sealed  letter  and  enclosed  it  in  the 
cornerstone  of  Sage  College.  When  that  stone  is  opened 
his  message  to  posterity  is  likely  to  prove  laughable. 
For  all  the  published  prophecies  of  the  dangers  of  allow- 
ing the  female  sex  to  enter  our  schools  and  colleges  have 
turned  out  to  be  nonsense.  Chief  among  the  objections  was 
that  the  presence  of  women  students  and  the  employment 
of  women  teachers  would  make  the  American  youth  ef- 
feminate. Instead  it  seems  to  have  had  the  contrary  eff'ect 
for  this  has  been  the  Athletic  Age  par  excellence.  Ameri- 
can college  men  hold  most  of  the  world  championships  and 
the  World  War  showed  no  deficiency  in  manliness  on  the 
part  of  those  who  had  been  taught  by  women  and  had 
even  studied  with  them. 


President  Wilson's  Messa 


ge 


ON  December  7,  President  Wilson  sent  his  message  to 
Congress.  He  did  not  read  it  in  person,  as  has  hitherto 
been  his  custom,  since  his  physician  thought  it  inadvisable 
for  him  to  make  a  long  public  address  at  present.  The 
message  was  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  problems  of  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  after  the  war. 

The  President's  first  specific  recommendation  was  for  the 
prompt  enactment  of  the  Budget  Act,  which  failed  of 
passage  earlier  in  the  year.  President  Wilson  vetoed  it  be- 
cause it  gave  to  Congress  instead  of  the  President  the 
power  of  removing  certain  officials,  but  in  its  revised 
form  it  is  satisfactory  to  him. 

The  President  congratulated  the  nation  on  the  marked 
improvement  in  Federal  finances.  The  receipts  for  the 
fiscal  year  1920  show  a  marked  advance  over  the  previous 
year  and  the  expenditures  a  corresponding  decline,  and 
the  gross  public  debt  has  been  reduced  by  over  two  bil- 
lions. "The  cessation  of  the  Government's  borrowing  ex- 
cept thru  short  term  certificates  of  indebtedness  has  been 
a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  the  people  of  the  country 
at  large."  He  pointed  out  that  seven  and  a  half  billions  of 
the  war  indebtedness  would  mature  within  the  next  two  and 
a  half  years  and  that  "the  fiscal  program  of  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  determined  with  reference  to  these  maturi- 
ties." He  urged  economy  and  condemned  "practices  which 
take  money  from  the  Treasury  by  indefinite  or  revolving 
fund  appropriations."  He  called  attention  to  the  "extraor- 
dinary burdens  thrown  upon  the  Treasury  by  the  Trans- 
portation Act,"  which  have  "seriously  limited  the  Govern- 
ment's progress  in  retiring  the  floating  debt."  He  defended 
the  income  and  excess  profits  taxes,  but  admitted  that  "the 
need  for  their  simplification  is  very  great,"  and  intimated 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  would  make  recommendations  on  this 
matter. 

With  respect  to  other  questions  of  the  hour.  President 
Wilson  urged  more  adequate  facilities  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  those  disabled  in  the  Great  War;  spoke  of 
the    necessity    for    encouraging    the    manufacture    of    dye- 


I'mlmcood  &    Cndcrvrood 

DISTINGUISHED    SERVICE    IN    SALESMANSHIP 

The  United  States  Government  has  awarded  its  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  to  a  civilian,  Ernest  C.  Morse,  in  recognition  of 
his  work  as  Director  of  Sales  in  the  War  Department.  More  than 
a  billion  and  a  half  dollars'  worth  of  surplus  property,  ranging 
from  a  can  of  beef  to  an  army  camp,  has  been  sold  by  Mr.  Morse 
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stuffs  and  other  chemicals;  called  attention  to  the  need  of 
legislation  regulating  cold  storage,  and  suggested  that 
"goods  released  from  cold  storage  for  interstate  shipment 
should  have  plainly  marked  on  each  package  the  selling  or 
market  price  at  which  they  went  into  storage";  recom- 
mended a  system  of  Federal  licensing  for  corporations  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce,  and  declared  that  the  time 
had  come  for  giving  independence  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 
President  Wilson  made  no  reference  to  the  still  unrati- 
fied Treaty  of  Versailles  or  to  the  League  of  Nations.  He 
spoke  in  general  terms  of  foreign  affairs  and  declared  it  to 
be  the  "manifest  destiny"  of  the  United  States  to  champion 
the  principle  of  democracy  thruout  the  world.  Specifically, 
he  urged  a  loan  to  Armenia,  the  expenditure  of  which 
should  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  commission  from  the 
United  States. 

Harding  Speaks  in  the  Senate 

THE  first  day  of  the  winter  session  of  Congress  was 
signalized  by  an  address  from  President-elect  Hard- 
ing. This  was  the  first  time  in  American  history  that  a 
man  has  been  chosen  directly  from  the  Senate  to  the 
Presidency  and  therefore  the  first  time  that  a  President- 
elect had  a  right  to  address  the  Senate  as  a  member  of  that 
body.  Senator  Harding  paid  a  brief  and  tactful  tribute  to 
his  colleagues  and  to  the  spirit  animating  the  Senate  as  a 
legislative  body.  He  avoided  controversial  topics  and  out- 
lined no  political  program,  but  he  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  present  session  of  Congress  would  not  content  itself 
with  marking  time  when  so  much  work  remained  to  be 
done: 

Three  months  of  the  present  Administration  remain,  and  I 
would  have  the  House  and  Senate  join  cordially  in  making  them 
fruitful  rather  than  wasted  months.  There  is  so  much  to  be 
done,  and  we  have  already  had  so  much  of  delay,  that  I  should 
like  unanimous  recognition  that  there  are  no  party  ends  to 
serve,  but  precious  days  are  calling  for  service  to  our  common 
country. 

Senator  Harding's  address  was  warmly  applauded  by 
Senators  of  both  parties  and  all  factions. 

In  a  subsequent  interview  with  newspaper  men  Senator 
Harding  said  that  he  had  not  yet  offered  any  cabinet  posi- 
tion to  anyone.  He  forecasted  an  early  special  session  of 
the  new  Congress  and  thought  that  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  and  of  the  Federal  taxation  system  would  be  dealt 
with.  He  announced  his  intention  of  retiring  from  the 
Senate  early  in  January,  when  the  new  Republican  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  would  appoint  Senator-elect  Willis  to  suc- 
ceed him  for  the  rest  of  his  term.  With  respect  to. foreign 
affairs  he  remained  stedfastly  non-committal. 

Altho  Senator  Harding's  advice  to  Congress  seems  to 
have  been  nothing  more  than  a  general  permission  to  "go 
ahead,"  this  is  not  without  importance.  The  present  Con- 
gress is  not  the  Congress  which  was  elected  last  month, 
but  the  one  which  was  elected  in  November,  1918,  before 
the  armistice  with  Germany  had  been  concluded.  Its  popu- 
lar mandate  has  been  weakened  by  time,  by  changed  cir- 
cumstances and  by  the  new  election  and  there  has  there- 
fore been  a  feeling  in  some  quarters  that  it  would  be 
enough  to  pass  routine  appropriation  bills  this  winter  and 
wait  till  the  newly  elected  Congress  took  office  before 
tackhng  important  or  novel  legislation.  President-elect 
Harding  seems  willing  that  the  present  Congress  shall  do 
all  it  can   without  waiting  for   March   4. 
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The  Governors*  Conference 

AT  the  beginning  of  December  the  Governors  of  the 
forty-eight  states  of  the  Union  were  invited  to  attend 
the  annual  interstate  conference.  This  year  the  conference 
was  held  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  Governor 
Sproul  of  the  Keystone  State  was  host.  Governors  and 
Governors-elect  from  more  than  half  the  states  found  time 
to  attend  and  a  number  of  important  addresses  were 
made. 

The  chief  achievement  of  the  meeting  was  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  report  on  the  financial  situation  of  the  country 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  Governors  Harding  of  Iowa, 
Bickett  of  North  Carolina,  Holcomb  of  Connecticut,  Parker 
of  Louisiana  and  Goodrich  of  Indiana.  This  report  de- 
plored "the  swift  decline  of  prices  of  farm  commodities 
to  far  below  the  cost  of  production."  It  urged,  first  of  all, 
that  liberal  time  for  payment  be  extended  by  creditors  to 
debtors  as  "under  existing  conditions  it  would  be  the  acme 
of  inhumanity  and  of  unwisdom  to  force  any  debtor  into 
bankruptcy  if  by  the  most  liberal  indulgence  he  would 
be  ultimately  able  to  pay."  It  requested  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  create  "a  finance  corporation  of  some  sort  that 
will  enable  the  people  of  other  lands  to  obtain  from  us 
the  commodities  they  so  greatly  need  but  for  which  they 
are  not  able  to  make  immediate  payment."  Finally  it  asked 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  "to  ad- 
vise all  banks  to  adopt  a  liberal  pol- 
icy of  renewals"  and  suggested  that, 
if  necessary,  the  Federal  Reserve 
law  be  amended  "to  temporarily  sup- 
ply additional  currency  and  afford 
more  time  in  which  to  pay  to  debtors 
in  distress."  This  report  was  ap- 
proved by  the  conference  after  some 
discussion. 


International 

Metropolitan  newspapers  lately  have  been  getting  much  excited 
over  the  so-calle.l  Blue  Laws  campaign,  undertaken  by  the  Lord's 
Day  Alliance  to  restore  to  the  American  Sunday  the  Puritan 
tra(htions  that  it  is  a  day  devoted  to  worship  and  quiet.  But  the 
Rev.  Harry  L.  Bowlhy,  general  secretary  of  the  Lord's  Day 
Alliance  and  leader  of  the  movement  to  enact  and  enforce  Blue 
Sunday  legislation,  contends  that  his  purpose  is  to  make  Sunday 
less,  rather  than  more,  blue  by  giving  every  one  a  chance  to 
spend  the  day  in  orderly  rest.  No  more  Sunday  work  for  news- 
boys or  soda  clerks  or  streetcar  conductors  or  baseball  players 
or  anybody! 


Blue  Laws? 


Kirbv  in  Xew  York   World 

The   Blue   Law   Fanatic: 


THE  Pilgrim  tercentenary  has 
been  marked  by  an  attempt  to 
revive  the  Puritan  Sabbath.  The  or- 
ganizations are  busy  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  in  the  interest  of  securing 
Federal  legislation  to  secure  the  ob- 
servance of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest; 
the  International  Reform  Bureau, 
of  which  Dr.  Wilbur  Fisk  Crafts  is 
superintendent,  and  the  Lord's  Day 
Alliance,  whose  general  secretary  is 
the  Rev.  Harry  L.  Bowlby.  The  campaign  for  stricter  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath,  called  by  its  enemies  the  "blue  law" 
movement,  has  been  indorsed  in  several  states  by  confer- 
ences of  the  Methodist  Church.  On  the  other  hand  several 
Catholic  and  Episcopalian  clergymen  have  preached  against 
it.  The  movement  has  created  the  liveliest  comment  in  the 
daily  press  of  the  great  cities,  which  professes  to  fear  that 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  is  lending  its  efficient  machinery 
to  secure  Federal  legislation  with  respect  to  Sabbath  ob- 
servance. The  Anti-Saloon  League,  however,  asserts  that 
it  has  not  taken  part  in  any  propaganda  outside  its  own 
chosen  field  of  enforcing  the  eighteenth  amendment.  It  is, 
indeed,  probable  that  the  Sabbatarian  movement  is  being 
deliberately  exaggerated  by  the  liquor  forces  in  the  hope 
of  discrediting  prohibition  in  a  general  wave  of  anti- 
Puritan  reaction. 

The  bill  which  is  being  urged  on  Congress  by  the  Sab- 
batarian organizations  is  certainly  a  very  drastic  one.  It 
forbids  any  person  in  the  employment  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment "to  work  or  carry  on  his  ordinary  vocation  on 
Sunday";  makes  it  unlawful  for  mail  to  be  carried  or  de- 
livered on  Sunday;  prohibits  the  carrying  "as  mail"  of  any 


"paper  or  publication  published  or 
purporting  to  be  published  on  Sun- 
day"- forbids  interstate  traflSc  on 
Sunday  to  "any  person  or  corpora- 
tion," and  provides  heavy  penalties 
for  violation  of  the  law.  Senator  Mc- 
Kellar  of  Tennessee  was  asked  to 
introduce  the  bill  into  Congress  at 
the  December  session,  but  he  has  re- 
fused to  do  so.  Advocates  of  the 
measure  say  that  representatives 
and  senators  from  the  southern 
states  are  almost  unanimous  in  its 
favor  and  that  they  can  count  on  the 
support  of  many  northern  Congress- 
men in  both  houses. 

Rockefeller's 
Giant   Gift 


'Stop   shining' 


JOHN  D.  Rockefeller,  supposed  to 
be  the  richest  man  in  the  world, 
has  given  another  great  fund  to  benevolences.  This  fund 
is  known  as  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial 
and  was  established  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, who  died  in  1915.  The  directors  of  the  fund  are 
Messrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Charles  E.  Hughes,  George 
Welwood  Murray,  Starr  J.  Murphy  and  Willard  S. 
Richardson.  It  has  no  connection  with  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  and  other  funds  established  by  the  philan- 
thropist, but  is  devoted  to  a  large  range  of  causes  and 
benevolences.  The  largest  appropriation  as  yet  made  from 
the  fund  was  the  gift  of  $4,000,000  to  the  Baptist  Church. 
Another  million  was  given  to  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park 
Commission,  and  lesser  sums  to  charity  organizations  and 
settlements,  the  Young  Woman's  Christian  Association, 
missionary  activities  and  welfare  funds.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  has  just  announced  the  total  fund  available  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Laura  Spelman  Memorial  as  $63,763,- 
357.37.  About  $8,000,000  has  thus  far  been  appropriated. 

The  total  amount  given  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  benevo- 
lences to  date  is  estimated  at  $475,000,000.  Since  1915  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  has  been  given  $82,000,000;  the 
General  Education  Board,  $70,000,000;  the  Rockefeller  In- 
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stitute,  $10,000,000;  the  Laura  Spelman  Memorial,  as  al- 
ready stated,  over  $63,000,000;  all  this  in  addition  to  gifts 
made  before  1915  to  these  funds,  or  to  other  organizations, 
universities  and  private  benevolences. 

Martial  Law  in  West  Virginia 

FOR  several  months  there  has  been  a  coal  strike  in 
Mingo  County,  West  Virginia.  Recently  the  attempt 
to  work  the  mines  with  non-union  labor  brought  about  dis- 
orders beyond  the  power  of  the  local  authorities  to  con- 
trol. Judge  Bailey  of  the  local  Circuit  Court  explains  this 
failure  on  the  ground  that  no  emergency  fund  was  avail- 
able for  the  employment  of  extra  deputy  sheriffs.  On 
November  29  Governor  Cornwell  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  Mingo  County  under  martial  law: 

To  the  end  that  the  law  shall  be  respected  and  that  disorder 
shall  cease,  I  have  called  upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  assistance,  and  until  further  notice  the  County  of 
Mingo  will  be  under  the  direct  charge  of  the  commanding  general 
of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  area,  who  has  full  power  and  authority 
to  establish  peace  and  order  in  said  county  by  such  means  as 
he  may  deem  best  in  the  interest  of  good  government  and  the 
laws  of  the  land. 

Colonel  Hall,  commanding  a  battalion  of  Federal  troops, 
has  issued  orders  prohibiting  public  mass  meetings, 
parades  and  demonstrations,  and  forbidding  persons  other 
than  the  officers  of  the  law  to  carry  weapons  or  possess 
explosives.  The  civil  authorities  continue  to  act  within 
their  jurisdiction  while  the  military  authorities  undertake 
the  duties  consequent  upon  the  proclamation  of  martial 
law. 

Shall  We   Bar  the   Gate? 

IT  has  always  been  the  boast  of  Americans  that  we  in- 
vited the  poor  and  opprest  of  all  the  world  to  find 
liberty  and  opportunity  within  our  borders.  But  the  most 
hospitable  host  may  be  embarrassed  by  an  unanticipated 
influx  of  guests.  The  United  States  has  already  passed 
legislation  excluding  paupers,  illiterates,  Chinese  and  other 
classes  of  persons  who  have,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress, 
entered  the  melting  pot  more  rapidly  than  they  could  be 
smelted  into  sound  American  metal.  The  Pacific  coast  is 
alarmed  over  a  relatively  small  increase  in  the  Japanese 
population  and  is  demanding  a  general  exclusion  law 
against  Orientals.  Congress  is  even  considering  the  total 
exclusion  of  labor  immigration  from  Europe  for  two  years. 
The  situation  is  this.  Immigrants  are  now  coming  to  the 
United  States  at  the  rate  of  about  95,000  a  month,  accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  Commissioner  General  of  Immi- 
gration. Immigration  at  this  rate  could,  perhaps,  be  as- 
similated, especially  since  there  is  also  heavy  emigration 
back  to  the  "old  countries."  But  passports  are  still  ordinarily 
required  of  immigrants.  This  legacy  of  wartime  conditions 
will  soon  be  removed  and  no  one  knows  how  fast  the  tide 
of  immigration  will  run  westward  if  this  barrier  is  taken 
down  and  no  substitute  put  in  its  place.  All  that  is  certain 


is  that  hungry,  tax-ridden,  war-stricken  Europe  is  a  place 
which  the  average  workingman  would  be  glad  to  leave  for 
the  comparative  prosperity  of  the  United  States.  American 
trades  unionists  fear  that  in  any  case  there  will  be  much 
unemployment  this  winter  and  perhaps  for  a  year  or  two 
to  come,  and  that  heavy  immigration  at  this  time  would 
overstock  the  labor  market  and  force  down  the  whole 
standard  of  living.  They  are  therefore  demanding  of  Con- 
gress drastic  legislation  to  protect  them  against  any  com- 
petition vdth  alien  immigrant  labor. 

Representative  Johnson  has  introduced  a  bill  placing  an 
absolute  ban  on  immigration  for  two  years  with  the  ex- 
ception of  certain  specified  classes  of  aliens.  These  excep- 
tions include:  (1)  "otherwise  admissible  aliens  lawfully 
resident  in  the  United  States";  (2)  Government  officials 
and  their  families  and  attendants;  (3)  travelers  not  in- 
tending to  stay  more  than  six  months  in  the  United  States; 
(4)  students  coming  to  "particularly  designated"  institu- 
tions of  learning.  All  immigrants  must  obtain  passports 
vised  by  an  American  consulate.  Partial  and  conditional 
exemption  from  the  exclusion  act  is  also  granted  to  rela- 
tives of  citizens,  naturalized  citizens  and  aliens  who  have 
declared  their  intention  of  becoming  citizens;  to  skilled 
laborers  and  domestic  servants,  and  to  residents  of  Canada, 
Newfoundland,  Cuba  and  Mexico.  Even  with  these  ex- 
ceptions, the  proposed  general  exclusion  bill  is  drastic  be- 
yond precedent  and  will  probably  be  modified  before  it 
is  approved  in  both  houses  of  Congress. 

Argentina   W  ithdra w  s 

ONE  of  the  most  determined  members  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations  is  the  young  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  the  Argentine,  Seiior  Pueyrredon.  He  brought  for- 
ward four  motions  and  when  he  found  that  none  of  them 
would  carry  he  announced  that  the  Argentine  delegation 
would  withdraw  from  the  Assembly  until  these  measures 
had  all  been  adopted. 

The  first  of  the  Argentine  amendments  provides  for  the 
election  of  the  whole  Council  by  the  Assembly.  The 
Covenant  only  allows  the  election  of  four  members  of 
the  Council;  the  others  being  the  representatives  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

Second,  that  the  World  Court  of  the  League  have  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction.  This  was  the  original  recommendation 
of  the  International  Conference  of  Jurists  appointed  by 
the  Council  to  draft  the  plan  for  the  Court  and  is  com- 
monly accredited  to  Elihu  Root.  But  the  Council  in  adopt- 
ing the  report  struck  out  the  compulsory  clause. 

Third,  that  all  sovereign  states  recognized  by  the  inter- 
national community  be  admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations 
unless  they  voluntarily  stay  Out.  This  applies  of  course 
primarily  to  Germany,  which  Argentina  is  anxious  to  get 
into  the  League  as  soon  as  possible.  But  France  has  de- 
clared her  determination  to  withdraw  if  Germany  is  ad- 
mitted. 
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Fourth,  that  small  states,  whose  boundaries  are  not  de- 
fined, shall  be  admitted  in  a  consultative  capacity  but 
without  the  ri^rht  to  vote.  This  would  apply  to  such  states 
of  uncertain  status  as  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Armenia,  Al- 
bania, and  Georgia. 

Some  of  the  Argentine  amendments  would  quite  likely 
have  been  adopted,  but  the  Assembly  had  voted  to  post- 
pone all  amendments  until  the  next  session  when,  having 
the  proposals  of  President  Harding  before  it,  the  League 
can  consider  the  revision  of  the  Covenant  as  a  whole  to 
meet  the  various  objections  brought 
against  it.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  reporting  to 
the  Assembly  the  decision  of  Commis- 
sion No.  1,  not  to  act  on  any  of  the 
amendments    proposed,    said: 

Let  niP  say  tliat  our  reason  was  not  that 
\v*>  thoujrht  the  pact  Ilcavon  iiispiiod,  im- 
iiuitablf  or  perfect  in  all  parts  and  never  to 
be  changed  or  modified.  In  many  respects 
we  felt  that  changes  were  necessary.  They 
ninst  and  will  come,  but  the  time  is  not  ripe 
yet. 

The  Argentinians  are  accused  of  be- 
ing pro-German  and  of  having  a  secret 
agreement  with  Germany  to  secure  the 
speedy  admission  of  that  country.  But 
Senor  Pueyrredon  denies  the  charge  and 
says  that  his  only  purpose  is  to  make 
the  League  more  democratic. 

Commission  No.  5  has  voted  to  recom- 
mend for  admission  to  the  League,  Aus- 
tria and  Costa  Rica,  but  not  Lichten- 
stein,  Ukrainia  and  Azerbaijan.  The  re- 
jection of  Ukrainia  and  Azerbaijan  is 
possibly  in  deference  to  American 
opinion  since  the  Wilson  administration 
is  so  decidedly  opposed  to  any  recogni- 
tion of  the  states  seceding  from  Russia. 
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ARTICLE  X  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  was  the 
chief  point  of  contention  in  the  recent 
presidential  campaign,  is  causing  sim- 
ilar trouble  in  the  Assembly.  American 
critics  of  the  Covenant  argued  that  un- 
der Article  X  the  national  boundaries  as 
determined  by  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  would  be  fixed 
for  all  time  and  that  the  League  might  compel  American 
troops  to  be  sent  abroad  to  defend  them.  On  the  other 
hand  President  Wilson  stated  to  the  Senatorial  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  there  was  no  legal  obligation  in 
the  instrument  requiring  the  employment  of  military  force 
by  any  nation  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  Article  X  to 
prevent  the  transfer  of  territory  by  any  means  except  "ex- 
ternal aggression." 

The  question  came  up  in  the  Assembly  of  the  League  at 
Geneva  over  the  objection  raised  by  Dr.  Motta  of  Switzer- 
land, that  if  Austria  were  admitted  to  the  League  it  might 
insure  her  perpetual  possession  of  Vorarlberg.  This 
province  remains  Austrian  under  the  Treaty  of  St.  Ger- 
main, but  the  inhabitants  are  desirous  of  annexation  'to 
Switzerland.  The  question  was  referred  to  a  sub-committee 
of  Commission  Five,  which  reported  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  the  apprehension.  Article  X  was  intended  to 
maintain  the  map  in  its  present  state  forever.  The  report 
says: 

We  cannot  help  adding  that  the  suggestion  that  admission  to 
the  League  should  have  any  such  effect  arises  from  a  miscon- 
struction of  Article  X.  It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  stated  that 
Article  X  does  not  guarantee  the  territorial  integrity  of  any 
member  of  the  League.  All  it  does  is  to  condemn  external  aggres- 
sion   of   the    territorial    integrity    and    political    independence    of 


International 

THE  FLAG  OF  FREE  DANZIG 
The  Baltic  port  of  Danzig,  claimed 
by  both  Germans  and  Poles,  was  made 
a  free  city  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
The  new  flag,  two  crosses  on  a  red 
field,  is  shown  flying  from  a  window 
of  the  Landehaus  where  the  municipal 
parliament,  the  Folkstag,  meets.  Dr. 
Sahni,    the    former    burgomaster,    has 


;iii\    iiHiulier  of   the   League   and   calls   u|)on    the   Council    to   con- 
sider what  can  be  done  to  resist  such  aggressi(ui. 

This  decision,  approved  by  the  full  commission  of  the 
forty-one  nations,  completely  confirms  the  interpretation 
of  the  Covenant  made  by  President  Wilson  and  other 
American  advocates  of  the  League. 

Further  confirmation  of  this  view  is  afforded  by  the 
action  of  the  delegates  from  Denmark,  who  favored  con- 
tributing a  contingent  of  troops  to  the  force  that  the 
League  is  sending  to  Vilna,  but  said  that  such  action  could 
not  be  taken  without  previous  approval 
by  the  Danish  Parliament.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  position  taken  by 
the  friends  of  the  League  that  under  the 
Covenant  the  consent  of  Congress  would 
still  have  to  be  obtained  for  the  use  of 
American  troops  abroad. 

Probably  Article  X  will  ultimately  be 
eliminated  altogether  since  it  gives  rise 
to  such  misconceptions  and  since  it  would 
be  of  no  effect  in  an  emergency  unless 
the  members  of  the  League  whole- 
heartedly supported  such  action.  A  mo- 
tion to  strike  out  Article  X  was  made  by 
Charles  Doherty,  Canadian  Minister  of 
Justice,  who  said : 

My  motion  should  surprize  no  one.  It  is 
a  continuance  of  the  old  fight  made  by  the 
Canadian  representatives  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference against  Article  X.  Their  protests 
were  vain.  Afterward,  when  the  Covenant 
came  before  oui-  Parliament,  it  was  ju-oposed 
to  ratify  it  with  a  reservation  on  this  point, 
but  finally  it  was  decided  tiint  Canada  could 
do  better  work  to  get  Article  X  removed 
from  inside  the  League  than  by  making  an 
outside  protest  of  this  character  at  that 
time. 

I  am  sure  that  the  United  States  will  see 
the  justice  of  the  Canadian  viewpoint.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  article  is  nothing  but  a 
humbug.  Every  one  knows  that  it  cannot  be 
enforced.  We  are  opposed  to  it  on  principle. 
It  is  an  endorsement  of  the  territorial  lines 
laid  down  in  the  Peace  Tr<>aty.  It  is  also 
unfair. 

Canada,  for  instance,  is  like  a  man  living 
in  a  fire|)roof  house  who  is  forced  to  take 
out  an  insurance  policy  like  some  one  whose 
home  is  surrounded  by  kegs  of  gunpowder. 
If  guarantees  were  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion   of    nations    less     fortunately     situated 

than   ourselves,   they   might  be  supplied   by   the   four   big  powers 

chiefly  concerned,  who  are  armed  for  the  purpose  sufficiently  and 

whose  interests  are  at  stake. 

Mr.    Balfour,    representing    England,    thought    it    better 

to  abide  by  the  previous  decision  of  the  Assembly  not  to 

take  up  amendments  at  this,  its  first  session,  but  he  added : 
Personally,  I  am  no  lover  of  Article  X.  The  true  spirit  of  the 

Covenant  resides  in  other  articles.  I  do  not  think  that  Article  X 

really  matters  so  very  much. 

Obregon  Takes  the  Helm 

GENERAL  Alvaro  Obregon  took  office  as  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  at  midnight  of  November  30, 
1920.  This  was  an  event  in  Mexican  history;  for  it  has 
rarely  happened  that  a  President  took  office — except  when 
succeeding  himself  for  another  term — with  perfect  order 
and  legality.  Provisional  President  Adolfo  de  la  Huerta 
permitted  his  successor  to  take  office  with  no  more  attempt 
at  resistance  than  President  Wilson  will  show  when  Presi- 
dent-elect Harding  succeeds  him  on  March  4. 

Everyone  hopes  that  this  peaceful  transmission  of  power 
marks  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  Mexico,  tut  it  would  be  premature  to  predict  this 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  nearly  every  week  since  the  pro- 
visional  Government  took   office   it   has   been   disturbed  by 
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Approximate  srea  now  administered  by  Armenian  Gov^ 

Limit  oF  possib/e  extension  as  provided  in  Turkish  Treaty- 
Boundary  put  Torvvard  by  Armenian  delegation 
at  Peace    Conference- . 


THE   ARMENIAN    REPUBLIC    IN    PERIL 

The  Turkish  Nationalists  under  Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha  have  invaded  Armenia  from 
the  west  and  taken  Kars  and  Alexandropol.  The  Bolsheviki  of  Russia  and  the 
Caucasus  have  invaded  Armenia  from  the  east  and  taken  Erivan.  A  hundred  thousand 
Armenian  refugees  are  trying  to  make  their  way  thru  the  snowy  mountains  to  Batum. 
The  American  Committee  for  Relief  in  the  Near  East,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York,  is  appealing  for  funds  to  keep  them  from  starving  and  freezing.  President 
Wilson  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  League  .of  Nations  to  mediate  between 
Armenia  and  her  enemies.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  to  draw  the 
boundary  of  Armenia  but  within  the  limits  of  the  beaded  line  on  the  above  map.  The 
Armenians  claimed  all  the  territory  within  the  heavy  dashed  line,  but  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  decided  against  them  on  the  ground  that  they  constituted  a  small 
minority  in  the  territory  claimed.  The  Tatar  republic  of  Azerbaijan  is  now  under 
Soviet    control.    The    Government    of    Georgia    is    Socialistic,    but    not    Bolshevistic 


insurrections  in  some  part  of  the  country.  Moreover,  while 
General  Obregon  takes  office  as  the  direct  result  of  a  peace- 
ful election,  it  may  be  contended  that  indirectly  he  owes 
his  Presidency  to  the  violent  revolution  by  which  he  over- 
threw the  Carranza  Government.  In  Latin  American  coun- 
tries the  question  of  "who  shall  be  elected?"  is  really  de- 
termined by  the  previous  question,  "under  the  auspices  of 
what  party  vdll  the  election  be  held?" 

While  the  United  States  has  not  yet  granted  formal 
recognition  to  the  Obregon  Government,  the  present  rela- 
tion between  Washington  and  Mexico  City  is  friendly  and 
even  cordial  and  recognition  awaits  only  the  settlement  of 
some  outstanding  controversies  concerning  American  in- 
terests. Secretary  Colby  in  a  note  to  Roberto  Pesqueira, 
Mexican  agent  at  Washington,  suggested  that  it  would  con- 
tribute to  good  feeling  between  the  two  countries  if  the 
Mexican  Government  were  to  embody  in  a  formal  treaty 
its  pledges  that  Article  27  of  the  Mexican  constitution, 
concerning  the  nationalization  of  natural  resources,  would 
not  be  interpreted  in  a  retroactive  sense  to  wipe  out  Ameri- 
can oil  and  mining  concessions  already  granted.  Secretary 
Colby  approved  the  Mexican  proposal  of  "a  joint  arbitra- 
tion commission  to  adjudicate  the  claims  presented  by 
citizens  of  other  countries  for  damages  sustained  as  a  re- 
sult of  disorders"  in  Mexico.  Mr.  Summerlin,  the  American 
charge  d'affaires  in  Mexico  City,  attended  the  inaugura- 
tion of  President  Obregon.  Such  an  act,  if  not  equivalent 
to   recognition,   certainly   approaches   and   foreshadows    it. 

Arbitration  for  Armenia 

ARMENIA  is  now  invaded  by  the  Turkish  Nationalists 
from  the  west  and  by  the  Tatar  Bolshevik  from  the 
east  and  is  in  danger  of  losing  its  chance  of  independence. 
The    Assembly   of   the    League    of   Nations    in    session    at 


Geneva  requested  the  Council  to  take 
action  in  regard  to  mediation  in  be- 
half of  Armenia  and  the  Council  asked 
President  Wilson  to  undertake  that  of- 
fice. The  President  replied: 

While  the  mvitation  to  acceprt  the  man- 
date for  Armenia  has  been  rejected  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  this  country 
has  repeatedly  declared  its  solicitude  for 
the  fate  and  welfare  of  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  that  jus- 
tifies you  in  saying  that  the  fate  of  Ar- 
menia has  always  been  of  special  interest 
to  the  American  people. 

I  am  without  authorization  to  ofifer  or 
employ  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  in  any  project  for  the  relief  of  Ar- 
menia, and  any  material  contribution  would 
require  the  authorization  of  the  Congress, 
which  is  not  now  in  session  and  whose  ac- 
tion I  could  not  forecast.  I  am  willing, 
however,  upon  assurances  of  the  moral  and 
diplomatic  support  of  the  principal  powers, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  sympathetic  response  to 
the  request  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  to  use  my  good  ofiBces  and  to 
proffer  my  personal  medication  thru  a  rep- 
resentative whom  I  may  designate,  to  end 
the  hostilities  that  are  now  being  waged 
against  the  Armenian  people  and  to  bring 
peace  and  accord  to  the  contending  parties, 
relying  upon  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  to  suggest  to  me  the  avenues  thru 
which  my  proffer  should  be  conveyed  and 
the  parties  to  whom  it  should  be  addressed. 
WooDROw  Wilson. 

Lord  Curzon,  speaking  for  Great 
Britain,  has  pledged  the  moral  and 
diplomatic  support  for  which  the  Presi- 
dent asks.  Denmark,  Spain  and  Brazil 
have  also  responded  favorably  to  the 
appeal  of  the  League. 
It  is  said  that  if  an  expeditionary  force  is  organized 
under  authority  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  go  to  the 
rescue  of  Armenia  the  command  of  it  will  be  offered  to 
General  Leonard  Wood.  Since  he  belongs  to  a  nation  that 
has  no  territorial  ambitions  in  this  region  his  appointment 
would  not  arouse  the  apprehension  of  the  Armenians  or 
the  jealousy  of  the  European  powers.  General  Wood  has 
had  exceptional  experience  in  campaigning  in  rough 
regions  and  his  medical  training  would  be  of  service  to 
him  in  solving  the  sanitary  problems  of  Armenia  as  it 
was  of  Cuba.  The  Armenian  delegation  at  Geneva  has 
expressed  a  preference  for  General  Wood.  According  to  the 
estimates  of  General  Sir  Frederick  Morris,  who  investi- 
gated the  question  for  the  League,  it  would  require  $20,- 
000,000  to  insure  Armenia's  safety  and  set  her  on  her  feet. 
According  to  Article  89  of  the  treaty  with  Turkey  the 
delineation  of  the  southern  and  western  boundaries  of  Ar- 
menia was  assigned  to  President  Wilson.  It  is  understood 
that  he  has  completed  his  study  of  the  boundary  question 
and  is  ready  to  report  his  decision.  But  since  the  Turkish 
Government  at  Constantinople  refuses  to  sign  the  treaty 
of  Sevres  and  the  Turks  of  Asia  are  in  revolt  against  any 
treaty  at  all,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  action  toward  fixing 
the  limits  of  Armenia  can  be  taken  at  present. 

D'Annunzio  Defiant 

THE  Italians  and  the  Yugoslavs  came  to  a  compromize 
at  the  conference  of  Rapallo  over  the  division  of  ter- 
ritory on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic.  According  to 
this  Fiume  was  to  become  a  free  city.  But  Gabriele  d'An- 
nunzio,  who  seized  the  city  over  a  year  ago  to  prevent  its 
being  turned  over  to  Yugoslavia  according  to  the  Treaty 
of  London  and  the  decision  of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference, 
refused  to  accept  the  Rapallo  agreement  and  declared  that 
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Fiume  must  be  annexed  to  Italy  or  he  would  blow  up  the 
city.  It  is  understood  that  he  has  had  the  docks  and  public 
buildings  mined  for  that  emergency  and  would  be  quite 
capable  of  carrying  out  his  threat. 

When  General  Caviglia,  who  coinmaiuls  the  Italian 
troops  encircling  Fiume,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
city,  d'Annunzio  responded  with  a  declaration  of  war  on 
Italy,  December  2.  But  no  active  hostilities  have  taken 
place. 

The  Italian  fleet  from  the  neighboring  port  of  Pola 
steamed  up  the  Gulf  of  Quernaro  and  passed  the  mouth  of 
Fiume  harbor  as  a  demonstration  to  d'Annunzio,  whose 
fleet  consists  of  one  dreadnought,  one  cruiser  and  four  de- 
stroyers. Some  of  his  soldiers  fired  at  the  fleet  from  the 
shore,  but  the  shots  were  not  returned.  Another  destroyer 
has  mutinied  from  the  Italian  navy  and  entered  Fiume 
harbor  to  place  itself  under  d'Annunzio's  orders. 

D'Annunzio  has  some  4000  soldiers  in  his  army,  equipped 
with  airplanes,  machine  guns,  armored  cars  and  gas.  But 
the  regular  Italian  forces  form  a  complete  cordon  on  the 
land  side  and  d'Annunzio  can  only  get  supplies  by  captur- 
ing the  vessels  that  cruise  along  the  Adriatic  shore. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  sent  to  Fiume  a  commission 
of  sixteen,  composed  of  representatives  of  all  the  consti- 
tutional parties,  to  persuade  the  recalcitrant  poet  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Italian  Government.  He  will  be  required  to 
evacuate  the  islands  of  Veglia  and  Arbe,  which  d'Annunzio 
had  occupied  by  his  troops,  but  which  have  been  allotted  to 
the  Yugoslavs  by  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo. 

D'Annunzio  on  his  side  insists  that  the  Government  he 
)ias  set  up,  the  "Italian  Regency  of  Quernaro,"  shall  be 
lecognized  by  Italy  as  the  free  state  of  Fiume. 

The  Greeks  Recall  Constantine 

IN  the  referendum  of  Sunday,  December  5,  the  Greek 
people  voted  by  an  overwhelming  majority  for  the 
restoration  of  the  exiled  King  Constantine  to  the  throne. 
The  plebiscite  was  more  like  a  joyous  demonstration  than 
an  election,  for  the  voting  was  public  and  the  voters  came 
in  processions  with  banners  and  music,  casting  in  ballots 
printed  with  the  name  of   Constantine. 

The  new  Premier,  Demetrios  Rhallis,  will  soon  send  an 
invitation  to  Constantine  at  Lucerne  to  return  to  his  king- 
<lom.   Altho   Rhallis   now   appears   as   a   supporter  of   Con- 


International 

A    MAN    MAY    BE    DOWN,    Bl  T- 

The  plebiscite  held  in  Greece  on  December  5  showed  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  favor  of  the  return  of  the  former  King 
Constantine  to  the  Greek  throne.  Constantine  has  announced 
that  he  is  ready  to  come  back  but  the  Allies  have  warned  Greece 
that  the  return  of  the  monarch  whose  sympathies  were  with  Ger- 
many in  the  World  War  will  be  considered  a  hostile  act  and 
will  cause  the  withdrawal  of  about  $70,000,000  in  credits,  chiefly 
French,  from  Greece.  This  photograph,  one  of  the  most  recent 
of  King  Constantine,  shows  him  in  exile  with  his  German  wife, 
Queen  Sophie,  and  their  youngest  child,  the  Princess  Catherine 


staiitine,  he  has  not  always  been  such.  In  1897  when  Del- 
yannis — like  Venizelos  in  1916 — refused  to  resign  the 
Premiership  and — like  Venizelos  in  1916 — was  dismissed 
by  King  George  in  accord  with  Article  31  of  the  Hellenic 
Constitution,  Rhallis  was  chosen  Premier,  for  the  second 
time.  He  gravely  censured  the  then  Crown  Prince  Con- 
stantine for  his  share  in  the  disastrous  war. with  Turkey, 
and  it  was  his  thankless  task  to  bring  that  war  to  an  end 
and  save  what  he  could  for  Greece  out  of  the  wreckage. 

Again,  in  1909,  when  Rhallis  was  Premier  for  the  fourth 
time,  at  the  time  of  the  reforms  of  the  Military  League, 
he  was  so  outspoken  in  his  opposition  to  any  participation 
by  the  royal  princes  in  the  military  affairs  of  Greece  that 
his  ministry  lasted  only  a  short  period. 

Rhallis  has  occupied  continuously  the  same  seat  in  the 
Beule  of  the  Hellenes  for  something  like  thirty  years — a 
remarkable  record  for  a  Greek.  His  political  attitude  has 
been  consistently  in  favor  of  constitutional  government  in 
Greece  and  against  such  excursions  into  unconstitutionality 
and  dictatorship  as  that  lately  conducted  by  Venizelos — 
however  profitable  they  might  prove,  materially. 

On  the  eve  of  the  election  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Italy  at  Athens  called  together  upon  Premier 
Rhallis  and  delivered  a  joint  note  of  protest  against  the 
recall  of  Constantine.  The  Greek  Government  was  warned 
that  the  financial  support  which  Greece  had  been  receiving 
from  the  Allies  would  be  withdrawn  in  case  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  King  whom  they  had  deposed  during  the  war 
on  the  belief  that  he  was  conspiring  with  the  Germans.  In 
particular  they  protested  against  the  issuance  of  200,000,000 
drachmas  of  paper  currency  which  the  new  Greek  Gov- 
ernment had  ordered.  According  to  the  agreement  of  1897 
Greece  has  no  right  to  issue  more  currency  without  per- 
mission of  the  protecting  powers.  The  British,  French  and 
Italian  Governments  declare  in  their  note  that: 

They  have  no  wish  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Greece,  but  feel  bound  to  declare  publicly  that  restoration  of  the 
throne  of  Greece  to  a  king  whose  disloyal  attitude  and  conduct 
toward  the  Allies  during  the  war  caused  them  great  embarrass- 
ment and  loss  could  only  be  regarded  by  them  as  ratification  by 
Greece  of  his  hostile  acts. 

This  step  would  create  a  new  and  unfavorable  situation  in 
the  relations  between  Greece  and  the  Allies,  and  in  that  case  the 
three  governments  reserve  to  themselves  complete  liberty  in 
dealing  with  the  situation  thus  created. 

In  an  interview  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the 
three-power  note  Premier  Rhallis  said : 

The  note  came  as  a  surprize.  In  it  the  Allies  say  they  do  not 
wish  to  interfere  in  our  internal  affairs.  Then  I  should  like  to 
know  what  are  they  doing  now  by  sending  such  a  note. 

The  Allies  say  they  are  painfully  surprized  by  such  events. 
What  events?  It  is  merely  that  we  held  elections,  in  which  the 
people  expressed  their  will,  and  that  is  what  elections  are  for. 
The  Allies  pushed  Venizelos  to  hold  the  elections,  altho  the 
royalists  opposed  them. 

By  the  election  the  people  have  shown  that  they  want  Con- 
stantine. They  also  gave  Venizelos  his  political  death  blow, 
burying  him  in  a  huge  tomb  of  unfavorable  votes.  He  cannot 
return.  The  Greek  people  still  are  willing  to  carry  out  the  con- 
tracts undertaken  with  the  Allies.  It  is  the  Allies  who  are 
failing  us. 

The  Greek  army,  to  which  the  Allies  entrusted  the  cam- 
paign against  Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha  in  Anatolia,  is  cost- 
ing them  4,000,000  drachmas  a  day  ($800,000  at  normal 
rate  of  exchange).  But  the  Allies  will  no  longer  feel  like 
financing  a  campaign  for  giving  more  territory  to  a  King 
whom  they  distrust.  In  fact,  they  may  feel  safer  with 
Smyrna  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  than  of  the  Greeks  in 
their  present  mood,  so  it  is  possible  that  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres,  which  gave  Smyrna  to  Greece,  may  be  revised  on 
this  point.  The  treaty  has  not  yet  been  ratified  and  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  accepted  the  offer  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions to  negotiate  with  Mustafa  Kemal.  But  Kemal  will 
not  be  willing  to  relinquish  his  hold  on  Armenia  unless  the 
Allies  have  something  to  offer  him  in  exchange,  so  Smyrna 
may  come  in  handy  as  trading-stock. 


A    Little 


EverytWn 


The  American  Murder 
Industry 

In  his  recent  book  on  "American 
Police  Systems,"  Raymond  Fosdick  has 
compiled  some  startling  figures  on  the 
difference  between  the  crime  rates  of 
American  and  of  British  cities.  Great- 
er London  in  1916,  with  a  population 
of  more  than  seven  millions,  had  nine 
murder  cases.  Chicago,  with  one-third 
the  population,  had  105  the  same  year. 
This  was  a  greater  number  of  mur- 
ders than  were  reported  in  all  England 
and  Wales.  In  1917  Chicago  had  more 
murders  than  England,  Wales  and 
Scotland   all  put  together. 

But  Chicago  is  not  exceptional.  New 
York  had  more  homicide  cases  (mur- 
der and  manslaughter)    in   1914,   1915, 

1917  and  1918  than  England  and 
Wales.  Glasgow  and  Philadelphia  are 
about    the    same    size;    from    1916    to 

1918  the  Scotch  city  had  thirty-eight 
homicides  and  the  American  city  281. 
Liverpool  and  St.  Louis  are  about  the 
same  size;  in  1915  St.  Louis  had  eleven 
times  as  many  homicides  as  Liverpool. 
In  1916  and  1917  Los  Angeles  had 
more  homicides  than  London;  and 
Cleveland  in  1917  three  times  as  many. 

Mr.  Fosdick  found  the  same  dis- 
crepancies all  along  the  line;  for  bur- 
glaries, robberies,  felonies  of  all  sorts. 
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two,  who  carried  off  the  first  prize  in  the 
baby  parade  at  Coney  Island 
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misdemeanors  and  arrests. 
Thus   in   1915  there  were 

838  robberies  in  New  York 

City;    20    in    London;    102 

in  all  England  and  Wales. 

This  difference  is  not 

wholly  due  to  wartime 

conditions  in  England,  as 

is  shown  by  the  fact  that 

in  each  of  the  four  years 

from    1915   to   1918   inclu- 
sive, New  York  City  had 

from    four    to    five    times 

more    robberies    than    oc- 
curred in  all  England  and 

Wales   in  any  one   of  the 

five  years  before  the  Great 

War. 

The     relative     homicide 

rates  in  American  cities  is 

shown  in  records  compiled 

by  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hoff- 
man.  During  the  last  ten 

years     Memphis,    Tennes- 
see, has  led  all  other  cities 

in    the    United    States    in 

illegal     killings.    In     1919 

the  rate  was  55.9  per  100,- 

000  of  the  population;  or, 

in    other    words,     if    you 

lived    in    Memphis    for    a 

year  you  stood  one  chance 

in  less  than  two'  thousand 

of  being  murdered.  Savan- 
nah, Georgia,  had  the  next 

worst  record  of  forty-two 
per     100,000.     The    safest 

large   city   in    the    United 

States  is  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin, with  a  homicide  rate  of  only 
2.5  per  100,000.  Dayton,  Ohio,  comes 
second  with  a  rate  of  2.7.  The  average 
for  all  the  cities  studied  in  1919  was 
9.1.  Dr.  Hoffman  confirms  Mr.  Fos- 
dick's  assertions  that  the  United  States 
is  far  behind  other  civilized  countries 
in  detecting  and  punishing  homicide. 

^Ir.  Fosdick  finds  numerous  reasons 
for  the  high  crime  rate  in  the  United 
States.  Partly  it  is  the  natural  result 
of  intermixture  of  many  races  and  na- 
tionalities. Thus  only  3  per  cent  of 
London's  popul?ition  is  foreign  born; 
6  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Paris;  less 
than  3  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Ber- 
lin, and  only  1  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Vienna.  In  America,  New  York 
has  a  foreign-born  population  amount- 
ing to  41  per  cent  of  the  whole;  Bos- 
ton and  Chicago  about  36  per  cent 
each;  Cleveland,  Providence  and  De- 
troit of  more  than  one-third.  The  race 
problem  in  the  south  also  vastly  in- 
creases the  homicide  rate.  But  the 
greatest  fault  lies  not  with  the  com- 
position of  our  population  but  with 
the  breakdown — for  it  is  nothing  less 
— of    our    police    and    judicial    system. 


Western  Xewspaper  Union 

This  temporary 
monument  marks 
the  exact  spot 
where  brave  Edith 
Cavell  was  mar- 
tyred by  the  Ger- 
mans on  the  Bel- 
gian rifle  range  in 
Brussels 


He  instances  as  causes  of  this 
breakdown:  (1)  the  acquittal  of 
criminals  on  technical  grounds 
not  admitted  in  the  courts  of 
foreign  countries;  (2)  senti- 
mentality of  jurors  and  of  the 
press;  (3)  the  presence  on  the 
statute  book  of  unenforceable 
"blue"  laws,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  Sunday  observance;  (4) 
politics  in  the  courts;  (5)  faulty 
systems  of  police  organization; 
(6)  insecurity  of  tenure  of  po- 
lice commissioners;  (7)  the  in- 
terference of  considerations  of 
party  politics  with  police  ef- 
ficiency. In  all  of  these  respects 
we  have  much  to  learn  from 
Europe. 

Hexanitrodiphenylamine 

This  is  what  the  Germans 
loaded  their  torpedoes  with; 
this  mixed  with  another  ex- 
plosive that  does  not  sound 
quite  so  bad,  tri-nitro-toluene, 
better  known  to  the  public  by 
its  initials  as  TNT.  The  mixture 
is  30  per  cent  more  powerful  in 
explosion  than  gun-cotton,  which 
is  commonly  used.  A  torpedo, 
such  as  the  Germans  made,  two 
feet  in  diameter  and  packed 
with  five  hundred  pounds  of 
such  stuff,  is  sufficient  to  sink 
the  biggest  ship  afloat.  Now  that 
the  war  is  over — except  for  the 
United  States,  which  does  not 
matter — the  Germans  are  beginning  to 
publish  their  wartime  inventions.  So 
the  secret  is  out;  out,  that  is,  for  the 
chemist.  The  layman  looking  at  this 
unpronounceable  name  will  be  none 
the  wiser,  altho  he  will  suspect  that  a 
compound  holding  in  its  cognomen 
nearly  as  many  letters  as  there  are  in 
the  alphabet  would  be  apt  to  blow  up 
with  a  loud  bang  if  roughly  handled. 

The  Little  Chess  Wizard 
By  Sydney  Reid 

Samuel  Rzeschewski  Was  sitting  at 
a  low  table  beside  a  window,  his  whole 
attention  centered  on  a  chess  board  in 
front  of  him. 

The  pieces  were  set  for  a  problem 
— white  to  mate  in  three  moves.  It 
was  an  intricate  and  difficult  problem 
and  the  boy,  who  is  not  yet  nine  years 
of  age,  was  studying  it  with  profound 
attention. 

The  visitor  took  a  seat  opposite  the 
little  master  and  studied  the  problem 
himself.  The  seven  persons  who  were 
in  the  room  maintained  the  most  com- 
plete silence  for  about  two  minutes  and 
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then — Samuel  snapped  into  electric  life 
and  speech. 

He  had  solved  the  problem.  With 
swift  motions  of  the  pieces  he  showed 
the  necessary  moves  to  mate  in  three 
moves.  A  quiet  spoken  kiml-faced  man 
who  sat  by  the  boy's  side  suggested 
a  different  defense  which  red  could 
have  used,  but  Samuel  like  a  flash  re- 
plied with  moves  for  white  which  tore 
the  red  defenses  to  pieces  and  forced 
the  mate  in  three. 

Up  jumped  Samuel,  stretched  him- 
self, stamped,  sang  fragments  of  two 
songs  marching  up  and  down.  Then 
suddenly  with  a  mischievous  grin  on 
his  face  he  rushed  at  his  secretary  and 


@  Paul  Thompson 

The  nine-year-old  chess  giant,  Samuel 
Rzeschewski,  who  has  recently  arrived 
from  Poland  issuing  open  challenge.  His 
father,  a  Polish  linen  merchant,  claims  to 
have  started  it  all  when  he  taught  Samuel 
the  game  in  an  idle  hour  one  night  when 
the  boy  was  hardly  five  years  old 

seizing  him  by  the  legs  exerted  his  ut- 
most strength  to  trip  him  and  throw 
him  down.  While  bending  over  the 
chessboard  Samuel  looked  old  and 
careworn;  but  when  trying  to  put  his 
secretary  out  of  business  as  a  wrestler 
he  was  just  a  boy  with  all  a  boy's  am- 
bition to  shine  as  an  athlete. 

Samuel  is  about  the  height  of  the 
normal  nine-year-old  boy  and  squarely 
built.  His  complexion  is  rather  pale 
and  his  features  sharp.  All  his  motions 
are  very  swift.  He  seems  nervous  and 
his  voice  in  speaking  sounds  sharp, 
querulous,  thin,  like  the  voices  of  some 
midgets.  He  seemed  also  to  have 
midget  self-sufficiency.  He  is  well 
aware  that  he  is  no  ordinary  person. 
He  is  blase  to  fame  and  as  to  news- 
papers and  newspaper  men — he  is  all 
fed  up  with  them. 

Samuel's  father  and  mother  were  in 
the  room  with  him,  heavy,  ordinary 
looking  persons  of  middle  age  and 
peasant  type.  The  father  sat  still  and 
silent;  the  mother  moved  about  now 
and  then.  They  did  not  address  Samuel 
and  he  seemed  not  to  see  them.  The 
family  are  Polish  Jews  who  lived  in 
a   little   Polish  village  four  years  ago. 


There  it  was  that  Sam- 
uel learned  the  game  by 
watching  his  father  play. 
He  seemed  to  have  been 
born  an  expert  for  he 
won  the  first  game  he 
ever  took  part  in  and 
his'  opponent  was  a 
strong  player. 

In  addition  to  chess 
Samuel  is  fairly  well  ad- 
vanced in  ordinary 
studies  and  has  a  smat- 
tering of  languages,  but 
is  not  yet  well  versed  in 
English.  His  secretary 
spoke  for  him  and  for 
the  party: 

"He  is  greater  than 
Paul  Morphy  was  at  his 
age.  Morphy  played  at 
eight  years  of  age,  but 
Samuel  played  at  five. 
Yes,  he  has  beaten  Euro- 
pean champions  —  well, 
he  beat  Griffith,  formerly 
champion  of  England. 
He  played  a  draw  with 
Rubinstein  and  another 
draw  with  Bardeleben. 
These  were  all  blindfold 


games. 

"So  far  the  greatest  number  of  op- 
ponents he  has  ever  encountered  in 
simultaneous  play  was  thirty-five  and 
he  defeated  all  but  two  of  these.  Or- 
dinarily there  is  no  more  strain  on 
him  in  playing  chess  than  there  would 
be  on  another  boy  in  playing  marbles. 
But  it  could  easily  be  overdone.  Sam- 
uel is  in  perfect  health  now  and  we 
want  to  keep  him  so.  He  never  had  a 
serious  sickness  in  his  life.  This  after- 
noon he  is  going  out  for  a  walk  to  see 
the  city.  So  far  he  has  only  had  a 
glimpse  of  it  and  the  immense  build- 
ings have  excited  his  wonder  and 
curiosity." 

A  few  hours  after  his  arrival  in 
New  York  little  Samuel  paid  his  re- 
spects to  the  American  champion, 
Frank  J.  Marshall,  by  visiting  him  at 
his  chess  club,  57  West  Fifty-first 
Street.   News   of  his   coming  had   gone 


before  and  there  was  a 
gathering  of  about  one 
hundred  players  —  with 
some  of  the  strongest  in 
the  country  among  them 
— to  meet  him.  Some  had 
fixed  up  tests  wherewith 
to  try  him  out  and  soon 
Samuel  was  sitting  in 
front  of  a  problem  pre- 
pared by  A.  B.  Hodges, 
former  United  States 
champion.  A  lot  of  ex- 
pert problem  solvers  had 
tackled  this  and  a  few 
had  conquered  it  in  forty 
minutes.  It  had  baffled 
the  others.  Samuel  gave 
it  his  undivided  attention 
for  about  three  and  a 
half  minutes,  then  made 
a  characteristic  snatch 
at  the  pieces  and  opened 
the  problem  up  wide — 
a  mystery  no  longer — 
solved. 

Along    came    Herman 
Helms,      another      great 
figure    in    the    American 
chess  world  and  editor  of 
^*y'"  the   Chess   Bulletin.    Mr. 

Helms  had  a  position  set 
up  on  the  board  and  wanted  to  know 
if  Samuel  recognized  it.  Samuel  had 
never  seen  this  position  with  his  physi- 
cal eyes.  It  was  one  that  had  occurred 
in  the  middle  of  a  blindfold  game  that 
he  played  in  London  about  two  months 
ago.   He   identified   it   immediately. 

Samuel  is  not  here  seeking  any 
championship  and  his  games  in  this 
country  against  first  class  players  will 
probably  be  few.  His  guardians  are 
careful  of  his  health  and  are  getting 
him  to  bed  each  evening  in  good 
season. 

Shavings 

There  are  243,750  motor  cars  in  Kansas. 


(eiA'adcJ  <t   Herbert 

The  sculptor  calls  it  "The 
Holy  Family,"  but  it  looks 
like  a  gublin  to  us.  This 
illustrates  a  new  school  of 
modeling  —  "Expressionism" 
— introduced  by  Zadkin,  a 
well  known  futurist  sculptor 
of  Paris.  He  attacks  his  sub- 
jects directly  in  wood  and 
stone:  "the  sensation  of 
creation  is  wholly  thus  pre- 
served" as  it  has  no  longer 
the  intermediate  medium 
(clay)  to  deal  with.  Zadkin 
spent  some  years  in  Russia, 
where,  perhaps,  "he  got  that 


It   is   estimated   that  every   rat   in    New 
York   City   consumes   $1.80   worth   of   food 


g  Underwood  <£   Undertcood 

Samuel  is  defeating  nineteen  army  officers  and  professors  at  West  Point,  in  his  first 

real   test  in   this   country.  He   is   having   a   comparatively   easy   time   of  it,  to   judge 

from  the  expressions  of  some  of  his  opponents 
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@Kadel  &  Herbert 

THE  SEVEN  SONS  OF  SATAN 

As   they  look   down   at  the   night   life   of 
Paris  from  their  perch  high  on  Notre  Dame 

during  the  year,  besides  causing  other  de- 
struction. 

*** 

One-seventh  of  the  laborers  in  the  United 
States  are  negroes. 

Kingstown,    Ireland,    has   been    renamed 
Dun  Laoghaire  by  the  Sinn  Feiners. 
*** 

Spanish    bull    fighters    have    formed    a 
union  and  demand  a  higher  scale  of  pay. 
*** 

The  United   States  toy  industry  is  said 
to  produce  300,000,000  toy  balloons  a  year. 
*** 

Belgium  has  made  August  4  a  legal 
holiday  to  commemorate  the  beginning  of 
the  Great  War. 

*** 

By  use  of  the  telemegaphone  a  single 
speaker  can  be  simultaneously  heard  by 
150,000  persons. 

*** 

Harding  was  the  seventh  President  to 
be  born  in  Ohio ;  Wilson  the  eighth  to  be 
born  in  Virginia. 

*** 

It  is  estimated  that  the  rat  population 
of  New  York  is  about  as  great  as  the 
human  population. 

*** 

A  California  man  has  married  a  girl 
weighing  725  pounds.  His  better  seven- 
eighths,  as  it  were. 

Maine  is  a  great  state  for  water-power. 
It    has    1620    lakes    and    5151    rivers    and 
streams  noted  on  official  maps. 
*** 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  compiled 
figures  to  show  that  train  delays  due  to 
car  trouble  amounted  in  one  month  to  3.9 


minutes    for    every    10,000    passenger    car 
miles. 

Two    insane    patients    of    the    Trenton, 
New   Jersey,   state   hospital   were   restored 
to  sanity  by  pulling  their  teeth. 
*** 

In  Kentucky  at  the  recent  election  a 
prisoner  in  jail  was  elected  to  the  judge- 
ship of  the  man  who  put  him  there. 

Is  Unpalatable  Food  Properly 
Digested  ? 

Three  investigators  in  the  laboratory 
of  Physiological  Chemistry  of  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
recently  put  this  question  to  the 
scientific  test,  w^ith  the  result  that  the 
ansvi^er  returned  was  "yes."  The  ex- 
periment was  so  conducted  as  to 
determine  whether  the  ultimate  return 
to  the  body  from  unpalatable  food  was 
different  from  that  of  the  same  food 
palatably  served. 

The  experimental  procedure  was  sim- 
ple. A  seven-day  period  during  which 
the  subjects  were  on  a  uniform  diet, 
served  palatably  and  amid  pleasant  sur- 
roundings, was  followed  by  a  two-day 
period  during  which  the  same  diet  was 
fed  in  an  unpalatable  condition  and  in 
dirty  and  unpleasant  surroundings. 
The  food  was  rendered  unpalatable 
and  unappetizing  by  the  following 
treatment.  All  the  food  ordinarily  used 
for  each  meal  (meat,  biscuits,  jelly, 
cornstarch,  pudding,  oleomargarine, 
etc.)  was  stirred  together  in  a  large, 
flat  porcelain  dish.  The  dish  itself  was 
smeared  with  animal  charcoal,' as  was 
the  beaker  used  as  a  drinking  glass. 
The  table  was  dirty  and  strewn  with 
dirty  dishes.  A  little  indol  was  sprinkled 
about  under  the  table.  The  subjects 
were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  unpalatable  mixture.  The 
food  was  so  unpalatable  that  one  sub- 
ject vomited  his  first  meal  shortly  after 
he  had  eaten  it. 

The  experiment  showed  that  the 
differences  in  utilization  of  the  palat- 
able and  unpalatable  foods  were  quite 
small,  as  were  the  variations  in  nitro- 
gen retention,  but,  what  is  more  to  the 
point  for  most  of  us,  that  flavor  is  not 
the  outstanding  dietetic  asset  that  some 
people  would   have  us  believe.   If  the 


stomach  and  intestines  can  only  be 
cajoled  into  making  the  proper  effort, 
the  unsavory  concoction  can  be  digested 
just  about  as  satisfactorily  as  can  the 
food  mixture  which  makes  a  stronger 
appeal.  If  the  things  we  eat  have 
proper  food  value,  we  need  not  worry 
unduly  as  to  their  digestion,  absorption, 
and  utilization  by  the  normal  body. 
This  ought  to  be  good  news  to  millions 
of  people  who  eat  unpalatable  food  in 
untidy  surroundings,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  one  of  our  leading  physiolog- 
ists says  "What  man  likes  best  he 
digests  best."  This  experiment  simply 
shows  how  insulting  we  can  be  to  the 
normal  stomach  and  get  away  with  it 
but  does  not  necessarily  prove  this  to 
be  the  wisest  policy. 


Harding's  Newspaper    Creed 

This  set  of  rules,  perhaps  indicative  of 
more  than  the  journalistic  ethics  of 
the  President-elect,  is  given  to  everij 
young  reporter  on  joining  the  staff  of 
the  Marion  Morning  Star. 

Remember  there  are  two  sides  to 
every  question.  Get  them  both. 

Be  truthful.  Get  the  facts. 

Mistakes  are  inevitable,  but  strive 
for  accuracy.  I  would  rather  have  one 
story  exactly  right  than  a  hundred  half 
wrong. 

Be  decent,  be  fair,  be  generous. 

Boost — don't  knock. 

There's  good  in  everybody.  Bring 
out  the  good  in  everybody  and  never 
needlessly  hurt  the  feelings  of  any- 
body. 

In  reporting  a  political  gathering 
give  the  facts,  tell  the  story  as  it  is, 
not  as  you  would  like  to  have  it. 
Treat   all  parties  alike. 

If  there's  any  politics  to  be  played 
we  will  play  it  in  our  editorial  col- 
umns. 

Treat  all  religious  matter  reverently. 

If  it  can  possibly  be  avoided  never 
bring  ignominy  to  an  innocent  man 
or  child  in  telling  of  the  misdeed  or 
misfortunes  of  a  relative. 

Don't  wait  to  be  asked,  but  do  it 
without  asking,  and,  above  all,  be 
clean  and  never  let  a  dirty  word  or 
suggestive  story  get  into  type. 

I  want  this  paper  so  conducted  that 
it  can  go  into  any  home  without  de- 
stroying the  innocence  of  any  child. 
WARREN  G.  HARDING. 


To  enjoy  the  wonders  of  an  Alaskan  sunset  from  the   cozy  interior  of  a  modern  parlor  car  is  perhaps  more  prosaic  than  whirling 
over  snow  and  ice  in  a  dog  sled,  but  the  completion  of  the  new    Government   railroad   in    this   country   not   only   affords   comfort 

to  travelers  but  marks  anotlier  epoch  in  the  development  of  the  far  North 
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One  Man's  Secret  of  Success 

(Contimied  from  page  SS9) 

sunshine  and  the  rain.  But  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  that  funda- 
mental Icprislative  measures  like  the 
Cooperative  Ajrricultural  Extension 
Act;  the  Cotton  Futures  Act;  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Act;  the  Federal  Aid 
Road  Act;  the  Food  Control  Act;  the 
Food  Production  Act,  are  not  autoch- 
thonic  contrivances  that  sprang:  up  un- 
bidden from  the  soil  or  self  startiii.c 
automatic  agencies  that  ran  of  their 
own  motion.  Back  of  them  has  been  a 
patient,  steadfast  scholar,  statesman 
and  executive,  seeing:  thinscs  in  the 
larg:e,  adapting  means  to  ends,  and  jret- 
tinpr  satisfaction  in  big  results.  The 
old  days  in  America  of  the  virgin  soil 
and  the  big  crop  surplus  are  at  an  end. 
It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the 
Wilson  administration,  the  Congress, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that 
they  have  focused  their  attention  upon 
the  farmer. 

What  Administration  and  what  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  can  point  to  a 
nobler  and  more  scientifically  con- 
ceived scheme  of  agricultural  ameliora- 
tion than  that  contained  in  the  pro- 
gram embodied  in  the  eight  great  acts 
herein  detailed  which  haA'e  sustained 
the  productive  strength  of  the  nations 
in  a  period  of  world  collapse  and  prom- 
ise to  stand  the  test  of  years: 

Federal  Reserve  Act, 

Marketing   Investigations, 

Cotton  Standards, 

Grain  Standards, 

Warehouse  Bill, 

Rural  Credits, 

Good  Roads, 

Agricultural    Extension. 

In  all  these  great  undertakings  the 
quiet  force  of  the  present  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  been  constantly 
exerted,  and  the  actual  administration 
of  most  of  them  has  been  his  peculiar 
task.  He  has  been  with  the  Adminis- 
tration since  the  beginning,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  predict  he  will  remain  to  the 
end,  discharging  the  duties  of  his  new 
and  more  outstanding  office  in  a  finan- 
cial crisis  of  the  world  with  the  same 
strength  born  of  knowledge,  and  de- 
votion born  of  duty,  that  has  hitherto 
marked  his  career.  Each  new  era  in  the 
world  needs  new  servants,  and  general- 
ly contrives  to  find  what  it  needs  after 
many  trials  and  sometimes  tragic  fail- 
ures. There  have  been  times  when  it 
needed  philosophers  and  soldiers  and 
reformers  and  radicals  and  even  poets 
and  orators  and  fierce  idealists.  It 
seems  now  to  be  searching  for  the  man 
who  can  diagnose  its  troubles  and  put 
into  play  remedies  for  its  ills.  This 
sick  world  will  not  be  content  merely 
with  a  physician  of  impressive  and  lo- 
quacious bedside  manner.  It  asks  for 
one  who  looks  beyond  the  symptoms  to 
the  causes  and  beyond  the  nostrums 
to  the  vital  processes  that  repair  and 
heal.  Here  is  a  man  made  to  order  for 
this  welter  in  which  the  world  finds 
itself — a  scholar  without  pedantry,  a 
man  of  action  grounded  in  thought,  a 
patriot  without  sham  or  pretense. 

Charlottesville,  Vij-ginia 


Five  Quick  Effects 

When  you  brush  teeth  in  this  way 


This  new  way  of  tooth  brushing  brings 
five  desired  effects.  Some  are  immediate, 
all  are  quick.  A  ten-day  test,  which 
costs  you  nothing,  will  clearly  show 
you  what  they  mean  to  you. 

Leading  dentists  everywhere  advise 
this  new-day  method.  Millions  now 
employ  it.  You  see  the  results  in  glis- 
tening teeth  wherever  people  gather. 
Now  let  your  own  teeth  show  them. 

You  must  fight  film 

Brushing  does  not  save  the  teeth  if 
you  leave  the  film.  That's  why  well- 
brushed  teeth  so  often  discolor  and 
decay. 

Film  is  that  viscous  coat  you  feel. 
It  clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and 
stays.  The  ordinary  tooth  paste  does 
not  end  it,  so  very  few  people  have 
escaped  its  damage. 


It  is  the  film-coat  that  discolors,  not 
the  teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar. 
It  holds  food  substance  which  ferments 
and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid 
in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause 
decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea.  So  dental  science  has  in 
late  years  sought  ways  to  fight  that 
film. 

Scientific  methods 

Efficient  methods  have  been  found. 
Able  authorities  have  proved  them  by 
many  careful  tests.  The  best  dental 
opinion   endorses  them. 

These  methods  are  combined  in  a 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  And  to  let 
all  know  its  benefits  a  10-Day  Tube  is 
being  sent  to  everyone  who  asks. 


A  10-Day  test  is  free 


Pepsodent  quickly  proves  itself.  The 
results  are  unique  and  conspicuous. 
And  a  book  we  send  tells  what  each 
one  means. 

One  ingredient  is  pepsin.  Another 
multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the 
saliva,  to  digest  starch  deposits  that 
cling.  The  saliva's  alkalinity  is  multi- 
plied also.  That  to  neutralize  the  acids 
which  cause  tooth  decay. 

Two  factors  directly  attack  the  film. 
One   of   them   keeps   teeth    so    highly 

^^^    O^^^i^^^^HHHHHM        PAT.  OFT.       | 
REG.  us.     ki^^HH^i^lHHH^HHH^i^^ 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant  com- 
binea  with  two  other  modern  requi- 
sites. Now  advised  by  leading 
dentists  everywhere  and  supplied 
by  all  druggists  in  large  tubes. 


polished  that  film  cannot  easily  ad- 
here. 

Pepsodent  twice  daily  attacks  the 
teeth's   chief   enemies. 

Send  the  coupon  for  this  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous 
film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film- 
coat  disappears. 

The  results  in  ten  days  will  amaze 
and  delight  you.  Make  this  test  now. 
Cut  out  the  coupon  so  you  won't  forget. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE    PEPSODENT    COMPANY, 
Dept.  118,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

Mail   10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family. 
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Type  It  Anywhere — Yourself 


The 

Seven  -  pound 
Portable  Type- 
writer. 

Speed,  ease  of  operation, 
durability,  and  portability 
are   inberent   qualities  of 
the    "Baby    Fox"    Portable. 

Take  it  with  you  wherever 
you  go — on  the  train,  in  your 
hoiTie,  anywhere — it  is  always 
at  your  service  for  better 
letters,  more  easily  written — 
moie  easily  read. 


Swift       Efficient       Durable 


Our  new  catalog  is  ready — Send  for  it 


r 


TYPEWRITER  CO. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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U.  S.  and  Fore.tn  P.tenl.  Pendm* 
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A  Micro-Psychic  Machine 

t  v'3»<i(A^5 

_                        Amazingly  increases  the  strength  of  the 
[                  feeblest  psychic  impressions.     A  mechan- 
K^               ical  ouija.      Operates  for  one  person.     Pre- 
«^^^    paid  S5.00.      Free  booklet.      "Psychics  and 
^^HBk  the    Syco-Graf 

^SJ              THE  AUBURN  COMPANY 
*3m|^9       64  North  Main  Street.  Providence.  R.  L 
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Those  attacks  all  of  us 
are  open  to,  of  a  sore 
scratchy  throat,  painful 
hoarseness  or  irritating 
cough — you  can  safely  de- 
pend upon  Piso's  for  pro- 
tection against  them.  For 
56  years  a  household 
friend.  It  contains  no 
opiate.  Buy  it  to-day — 
always  have  it  handy. 
35c  at  your  druggist's 
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Sisters  Under  Their  Skins? 


(Continued  fr 
of  such  offenses  as  getting  drunk  they 
try  to  avoid  her  accusing  eye  in  just 
about  the  same  way  that  a  bad  boy 
would  dodge  his  mother.  If  she  thinks 
it  necessary  she  speaks  very  plainly 
to  them  on  the  subject  of  morals. 

My  first  stenographer  was  an  elderly 
woman  whose  attitude  toward  me  was 
distinctly  that  of  a  mother.  She  used 
to  brag  about  my  achievements,  she  was 
very  jealous  of  me  and  especially  was 
she  watchful  of  my  health.  At  another 
time  I  had  two  stenographers,  both 
young.  Whenever  I  returned  from  a 
trip  it  was  necessary  to  work  late  the 
first  day  to  catch  up  with  the  mail. 
The  girl  selected  for  the  extra  work 
was  in  high  good  humor  for  several 
days  afterward  and  the  other  was  in- 
clined to  pout.  Both  were  careless  about 
money.  When  they  were  unable  to  meet 
pressing  obligations,  they  simply  told 
me  about  it.  They  didn't  ask  for  loans. 
They  took  it  for  granted  that  I  would 
straighten  out-  the  affair.  And  I  did. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  that  there  was 
any  other  possible  course  to  pursue. 
I  know  the  present  address  of  every 
woman  who  ever  worked  under  my  di- 
rection with  one  or  two  possible  ex- 
ceptions which  are  due  to  my  own  care- 
lessness in  losing  their  letters.  A  col- 
lection of  wedding  announcements  is 
usually  to  be  found  in  my  desk  because 
I  forget  my  old  friends'  new  names. 
While  many  offices  in  the  South  and 
Southwest  still  maintain  such  rela- 
tions, conditions  are  changing  very 
rapidly.  Within  a  few  more  years  there 
will  be  no  difference  between  New  Yoi'k 
and  Texas  in  this  regard.  Slight  won- 
der that  the  "woikin  goil"  has  become 
the  "business  woman."  She  has  indeed. 
To  a  provincial  person  like  myself  the 
change  is  astonishing,  almost  incredible. 

The  club  women  of  the  East  are  very 
different  also.  They  are  self-confident, 
assertive,  and  far  from  bashful  in  giv- 
ing an  estimate  of  the  value  of  their 
work  for  the  public  welfare.  The  club 
women  of  the  Southwest  are  timid  when 
compared  to  their  Eastern  sisters.  But 
the  Southwestern  women  have  played 
their  cards  perhaps  better  than  they 
know.  They  appeal  to  the  men  of  in- 
fluence to  help  them.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  women  supply  the  idea  and  the 
men  are  induced  to  supply  the  power 
and  knowledge  of  the  machinery  of 
government  necessary  to  get  results. 
I  have  observed  the  process  with  much 
amusement,  especially  when  I  was  the 
person  being  used.  The  Eastern  women 
do  a  great  deal  more  "demanding"  and 
lobbying.  Which  system  is  the  more 
effective  I  do  not  know,  but  the  two 
systems  are  quite  different.  The  one 
goes  frankly  and  directly  to  the  merits 
of  the  case.  The  other  takes  advantage 
of  our  Southern  tradition  of  chivalry. 

It  is  my  observation  that  the  women 
of  the  East  are  much  more  outspoken, 
frank  and  direct  than  any  other  women 
I  have  ever  known.  However,  there  is 
a  suspicion  in  my  mind  that  the  women 
of  Texas  and  the  women  of  the  East 
are  "sisters   under  their  skins."   Their 


om  page  391) 
desires  and  purposes  and  their  attitude 
toward  men  are  about  the  same.  They 
simply  use  different  methods.  And  the 
drift  is  toward  the  Eastern  methods. 
The  New  York  woman  openly  an- 
nounces that  such  is  the  case  and  there- 
fore she  will  act  accordingly;  she  looks 
you  in  the  eye  and  asks  you  by  infer- 
ence what  you  are  going  to  do  about 
it,  suggesting  quite  plainly  that  you 
are  not  going  to  do  anything  about  it. 
The  Texas  woman  says  whatever  she 
thinks  the  man  believes  she  ought  to 
say,  but  she  gets  approximately  the 
same  results.  To  put  it  in  plain  Texas 
terms,  they  both  "bring  home  the 
bacon."  One  announces  she  is  going 
after  bacon;  the  other  declares  herself 
on  the  way  to  visit  her  grandmother. 
But  they  come  home  with  the  same 
article. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  judge  the  women 
of  the  Southwest  are  happier  than  those 
of  the  East.  There  is  an  itching  rest- 
lessness about  Eastern  women.  Some 
are  standing  just  where  the  rural 
women  of  Texas  have  always  been; 
others  are  forging  ahead  to  new  ideals. 
Their  ways  of  doing  things  clash  and 
result  in  conflicting  points  of  view  on 
the  part  of  men.  There  are  men  who 
are  prepared  to  be  partners  to  the  most 
advanced  women  of  the  East.  There  are 
other  men  who  cannot  judge  these  new 
ways  and  new  ideals  fairly.  This  places 
many  women  in  conflict  with  a  con- 
siderable part  of  public  opinion.  If  I 
were  a  woman  aged  twenty-five  and 
single,  I  should  consider  that  I  had 
selected  a  very  unfortunate  time  to 
be  born.  There  is  turmoil  and  conflict, 
acute  and  acrimonious.  Woman's  posi- 
tion is  not  fixed.  She  is  fixing  it  right 
now.  The  task  is  not  one  of  unmixed 
delight. 

DURING  my  first  month  in  New  York 
City  I  used  to  give  my  seat  to  the 
nearest  woman  I  observed  standing. 
Not  one  ever  said  "Thank  you."  I  de- 
cided that  such  cattle  were  not  worth 
bothering  about  and  resolved  never  to 
give  up  another  seat.  But  habit  is 
stronger  than  resolution.  I  compromized 
by  a  process  of  selection,  giving  the 
scat  to  elderly  women  or  women  with 
children  or  bundles  or  to  those  who 
were  quite  plainly  tired.  To  my  aston- 
ishment I  observed  that  not  only  these 
women  but  any  others  present  seemed 
to  apprcc'ate  this.  After  a  while  it 
dawned  upon  me  that  those  to  whom  I 
had  previously  given  my  seat  took  it 
for  granted  that  I  was  leaving  the  train 
at  the  next  stop.  They  are  not  accus- 
timed  to  acknowledging  courtesy  in  the 
subway  because  there  isn't  much  to  ac- 
knowledge. And  then  one  day  I  saw  a 
man  give  his  seat  to  a  pretty  girl  and 
leer  at  her  as  he  did  so.  His  manner 
was  quite  insulting.  Eastern  women 
are  disillusioned.  They  may  love  or 
honor  or  trust  one  man,  but  for  men 
they  have  contempt.  There  is  such  a 
mixture  of  races  and  religions  and 
traditions  in  the  East  that  misunder- 
standings occur.  What  is  accepted  cus- 
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torn  to  one  person  is  boorishness  to  the 
other,  and  everyone  sees  much  lK)or- 
ishness — some  real,  some  fancieii.  Tho 
man  of  one  race  and  relijrion  docs  not 
have  quite  the  same  respect  for  the 
women  of  other  races  and  relijrions. 
He  may  talk  about  honor  for  woman- 
hood but  it  is  really  a  wholesome  respect 
for  the  laws  of  the  clan.  You  see,  I  am 
also  becominj?  disillusioned.  No  wonder 
the  women  smile  when  some  of  my 
rural  friends  and  I  go  throujjh  the 
accustomed  motions  of  beinjr  "Southern 
gentlemen."  Slijrht  wonder  that  women 
mistake  us  for  burjrlars  or  oil  stock 
salesmen.  From  all  of  this  medley  in 
the  East — fraught  with  so  much  prom- 
ise for  progress  in  spite  of  its  ugly 
features  and  lunatic  fringes — I  turn  to 
pleasant  contemplation  of  the  most  un- 
enlightened of  the  women  of  the  far 
rural  districts.  They  are  imposed  upon, 
they  work  too  hard,  they  bear  too  many 
children,  their  husbands  are  not  al- 
ways as  kind  as  they  should  be,  but 
those  women  do  not  expect  anything 
better.  Like  Alice  they  can  weep  with 
delight  over  one  smile, from  Ben  Bolt. 
I  doubt  if  a  woman  in  New  York  City 
has  wept  with  delight  during  the  past 
ten  years.  They  are  too  busy  and  rest- 
less and  self  centered  for  that. 

Fate  has  played  a  scurvy  trick  on 
these  Eastern  women.  The  burden  is 
upon  them  to  bring  about  a  mighty 
change.  It  is  certain  to  be  for  the  bet- 
ter. It  may  not  work  out  just  as  they 
plan  it  but  in  the  long  run  it  will  be 
for  the  better.  They  are  saving  the  other 
women  and  opening  the  way  into  a 
broader  and  better  life.  They  are  going 
to  make  possible  new  relations  between 
men  and  women,  which  will  mean 
greater  happiness  for  all  concerned  and 
a  much  better  world  in  which  to  live. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  there  is  con- 
siderable disorder.  There  are  women 
who  mistake  liberalism  for  anarchy, 
women  who  think  they  win  a  victory 
for  their  sex  when  they  try  to  look 
and  act  like  men,  and  there  are  other 
women  who  do  the  bragging  for  the 
real  workers.  I  find  the  workers  regard 
the  bragging  brigade  as  one  of  their 
principal   handicaps. 

But  the  differences  between  Texas 
and  the  East  which  are  so  startling  to- 
day will  be  less  startling  ten  years 
hence.  With  the  stimulus  of  suffrage 
the  more  backward  women  will  catch 
up.  With  the  responsibilities  that  go 
with  new  powers  and  opportunities 
Eastern  women  will  laugh  the  lunatic 
fringe  out  of  existence.  The  construc- 
tive features  of  the  new  movement  will 
remain  and  the  effervescent  will  vanish. 
Even  now  much  of  the  freakishness 
one  observes  among  women  in  the  East 
is  furnished  by  women  from  inland 
villages.  It  is  their  way  of  registering 
emphatic  protest  against  repression. 
They  do  not  realize  what  they  are 
doing,  but  that  is  precisely  what  they 
are  doing.  Just  as  Czarism  produced  a 
reaction  of  Bolshevism,  so  the  little 
village  with  its  incessant  criticism  of 
women  produces  the  woman  revolu- 
tionist whose  excess  of  enthusiasm  for 
liberty  may  make  her  a  freak. 

New  York  City. 
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"Tivan,  I  have  eaten  and  I  have  had  plenty,"  he  responded.  "You  may  take 
my  boat  and  row  yourself  across  the  river.  Tomorrow,  if  Allah  grants  me  life, 
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The  Meaning  of 
SERVICE" 

Ready    December  3rd 

Hundieds  of  thousands  have  been  helped  and 
inspired  by  Fosdick's  messages  on  Prayer  and 
Faith.  They  will  find  this  new  book  timely, 
virile,  impressioe. 

Handy,  pocket  edition  volume,  printed  on  THIN  paper. 
bound  in  art  leather  cloth,  round  cornered.  PRICE,  SI. 25 

A  WORTH-WHILE 
CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

A  SPECIALLY  DOUND  SET  of  Fosdick's  three  "Mean- 
ings"— Prayer — Faith — Service. 

The  THREE  books,  uniformly  bound  in  cloth,  with 
morocco  ridge,  gold  stamped,  gilt  top,  with  silk  marker, 
encased  in  an  attractive  carton. 

$5.00,   postage  paid 
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Book 
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tian world. 


FOSDICK'S    trilogy   on    the 
meaning   of  Christianity — 

"The  Meaning  of  Prayer" 
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"The  Meaning  of  Faith" 
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and  NOW 

"The  Meaning  of  Service" 

$1.25 


At  your  Bookstore 
or  from  us 
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347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


30  Days'  Trial     BE  WELL  AND  KEEP  WELL     30  Days'  Trial 

THE  ROCHE  ELECTRIC  HYGIENIC  MACHINE 

HELPS  NATURE  IN  HER  FIGHT  AGAINST  DISEASES   AND  PAIN 
It  increases  blood  circulation,  strengthens  and  soothes  the  nerves,  brings  sleep  to  the  sleepless. 

The  Vigorous  Man  or  Woman  is  Leader  of  All —  Don't  be  a  Dead  one  at  50 

You   cannot   realize   tlie   benefits   derived   from 
this   machine  except   you   try   it.      One  treatment 
will   convince  you   of   its   extraordinary   qualities. 
If    you    are    suffering    from    paralysis,    locomotor 
ataxia,    vertigo,    apoplexy,    neuritis,    rheumatism, 
lumbago,   gout,   hardening  of  the  arteries   or  high  blood 
pressure,  be  sure  to  investigate  this  machine.    A  perfect 
circulation  wards  o(f  and  overcomes  such  ailments.     Talies 
the   place    of    exercise    and    hand    manipulation.      Gives 
your  muscles   Arm   elasticity.     Be   neither   fat   nor  thin. 

NORMALIZE   YOTTR  WEIGHT 

Do  you  realize  what  tliis  machine  means  to  one 
wanting  in  vital  strength,  or  sulfering  from  general 
weakness,  nervous  debility,  insomnia,  constipation, 
headaches   or   pains    tlirough    the   baciv   and    limbs? 

Rememberour  macliines  are  not  vibrators,  but  a 
genuine  licallli-helping.  life-prolonging  apparatus. 
As    electrical    manulucturers    we    build    high-frequency 

machines  of  special 

design.       Including 

our  new  combina- 
tion niarliine  "IliBli-Ray,"  or.  in  other  words, 
"Vitilft  Kay."  \\lii<li  is  operated  from  direct  or 
alternating  current,  and  t«o  No.  6  dry  cells 
furnish  tlie  pulsorating  and  atomical  vibration. 
We  laiow  tliat  we  liave  overcome  tlie  possibility 
of  accidents  tlirougli  sliort  circuit  which  so 
commonly  happens  in  clieap  and  inferior  ma- 
chines. 
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men  and  women  wlio  ■want  to  become  liealthy,  vigorous  and  efficient.     Address 
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Learn  to  Dance 

You  can  learn  Fox-Trot.  One-Step,  Two  Step, 
Waltz  and  latest  "up-to-the-minute"  society 
dances  in  your  own  home  by  the  wonderful 
Peak  Systpm  of  Mail  Instruction. 

New  IJiagrrani  Method.  Kasily  learned; 
no  music  needed;  thousands  taught  success- 
fully; success  absolutely  guaranteed. 
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A  Real  Calculating  Machine  for  $25 

Work  equals  expensive  machines.  Auto- 
initicallyaddb,  subtracts,  multiplies  and 
divides.  Marvelous  speed  and  efficieucy. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Government  and  largest 
corporations.  Written  3-year  guarantee. 
Costs  less  than  one  niisUke.  Use  and  en- 
joy it  two  weeks  FREE.  If  you  areu't  de- 
lighted, return  it  at  our  expense.    ACT 
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Higher  Interest  Rates 

Owing  to  a  general  advance  in  interest 
rates,  we  shall  I'orashort  time  at  least, 
1)0  able  to  get  Seven  fer  Cent  for  our 
enstomers  on  First  Jlortgiige  Loans. 
We  suggest  that  you  tako  advantage  of 
this  and  arrange  to  take  some  of  these 
loans  ut  tho  highorrnto.  Good  loans  are 
offering.  Write  for  Loan  List  >>o.  7 1  0 

Perkins  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas 


The  New  Germany 

{Continued  from  page  388) 
ism  are  killed  as  dead  as  a  door 
nail — certainly  for  this  generation.  I 
found  no  one  who  had  a  good  word  to 
say  for  the  late  Emperor  or  the  Crown 
Prince.  Both  are  hated  as  cowards  and 
of  the  two  the  Crown  Prince  is  most 
detested.  I  was  also  told  by  everyone 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  possibil- 
ity of  Gei-many's  secretly  re-arming 
herself  and  making  war  upon  Europe. 
The  Socialist  Party  is  the  only  real 
pacifist  political  party  in  the  world 
and  it  is  now  in  supreme  control.  Even 
if  the  Socialists  are  overthrown  the 
people  are  heartily  sick  of  militarism 
as  the  failure  of  the  recent  military 
coup  d'etat  shows. 

Under  the  new  constitution  there  is 
universal  suffrage  for  everybody  over 
twenty  years  of  age.  Kautsky,  the  So- 
cialist of  Germany  who  most  nearly 
wears  the  mantle  of  Karl  Marx,  told 
me  that  Germany  now  has  the  most 
liberal  constitution  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Not  only  do  the  German 
people  claim  that  they  have  democrat- 
ized politics,  but  they  propose  to  demo- 
cratize industry  as  well.  The  railroads 
were,  of  course,  nationalized  before  the 
war,  but  now  it  is  planned  to  nation- 
alize the  waterways,  forests  and  mines. 
Besides  this  strong  trend  towards  State 
Socialism,  there  is  also  a  sort  of  So- 
vietism  growing  up  within  the  separate 
units  of  industry.  Before  the  war  there 
was  no  political  or  economical  self- 
government  in  all  the  Fatherland. 
Politically  the  Junkers  reigned;  eco- 
nomically the  capitalists  reigned.  Be- 
fore the  war  trade  unions  and  the 
Socialists  were  the  only  forces  in  Ger- 
many that  dared  to  champion  the 
workers.  Now  in  addition  to  the  trade 
unions  there  are  local  factory  unions. 
The  twofold  purpose  of  the  act  that 
was  put  into  effect  by  the  present 
Coalition  Government  last  year  is  (1) 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ers and  (2)  to  increase  output.  These 
aims  will  be  accomplished  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways:  In  any  factory  from  a 
business  which  employs  over  twenty 
people,  the  workers  can  elect  their 
delegates  to  a  council  or  soviet  with 
which  the  employers  must  confer.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Council  to  help  the 
management  make  the  factory  more 
efficient,  to  report  new  methods  of 
scientific  management,  to  prevent 
strikes,  to  enforce  the  arbitration  laws 
on  the  statute  books,  to  promote  com- 
munity of  interests  between  employers 
and  employees  and  to  enfoi'ce  safety 
devices,  sanitation,  etc.  The  employee 
has  the  right  to  go  to  the  council  to 
protest  if  discharged  for  cause.  If  he 
has  been  discharged  because  of  trade 
union,  religious,  or  military  activities 
he  must  be  reinstated.  He  cannot  be 
dismissed  without  cause  or  because  he 
refused  to  do  work  other  than  that  for 
which  he  conti-acted.  In  other  words, 
there  must  be  a  real  reason  for  dis- 
charge, such  as  inefficiency  or  insub- 
ordination. If  the  Council  and  the  Em- 
ployers cannot  agree,  the  dispute  must 
go  to  the  Arbitration  Court,  and  if  the 
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Court  finds  ajrainst  the  employer  he  is  ' 
liable  to  pay  a  damajre,  which   in  the 
case  of  discharge  may  amount  to  half  i 
the  employee's  income  Jor  the  last  year  | 
he  has  been  workinfr. 

This  law  has  been  in  operation  a 
year  and  is  already  a  jrreat  success. 
The  employers  were  oritrinally  terrified 
at  its  radicalism,  but  now  their  point 
of  view  has  chanfred,  and  they  no 
longrer  desire  a  restoration  of  their 
former  autocratic  power.  It  is  now 
prenerally  admitted  thruout  Germany 
that  the  worker  has  ritrhts  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  concern  in  which  he 
works,  and  it  is  expected  that  this 
statute  will  be  put  finally  in  the  Ger- 
man Constitution.  All  these  various 
shop  councils  are  expected  eventually 
to  elect  a  Trades  Council  and  all  the 
trades  of  the  land  to  elect  an  Economic 
Council  for  the  Empire,  to  propose 
economic  laws  and  advise  the  parlia- 
mentary government  on  economic  mat- 
ters. This  National  Council  has  al- 
ready come  together  in  a  provisional 
form,  but  the  matter  has  not  yet  been 
worked  out  by  the  Reichstag. 

The  movement  for  democracy  mani- 
fests itself  in  many  other  ways.  For 
instance  Herr  Sassenbach,  the  Social- 
ist member  of  the  Bei-lin  Town  Coun- 
cil and  one  of  the  ablest  leaders  of  the 
new  Germany,  told  me  that  the  German 
Government  is  going  to  have  a  "social 
attache,"  in  addition  to  its  Military, 
Naval  and  Commercial  Attaches,  in 
all  her  foreign  Embassies  and  Lega- 
tions. Thus  the  German  working  peo- 
ple will  have  a  special  official  repre- 
sentative in  all  foreign  countries  here- 
after to  keep  them  in  touch  with  the 
working  people  of  other  lands.  Herr 
Sassenbach  told  me  that  as  soon  as 
peace  was  concluded  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States  he  expected  to 
be  the  first  Social  Attache  from  Ger- 
many at  Washington. 

Another  incident  showing  the  trend 
towards  democracy  is  the  law  now  in 
actual  practice  against  tips.  Altho  this 
seemed  to  be  a  dead  letter  at  the  Adlon 
Hotel,  wherever  else  I  went  no  tips 
■were  asked  or  taken,  and  when  I  came 
to  pay  my  bill  10  per  cent  was  added 
for  personal  service. 

The  deposition  of  the  University 
Professor  from  his  exalted  position  in 
the  German  scheme  of  things  is  an- 
other step  in  the  leveling  process.  In 
the  old  days  the  universities  were  gov- 
erned entirely  by  profesors  who  in 
turn  as  state  officials  were  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Government.  Now 
the  students  are  absolutely  self-gov- 
erning in  their  own  affairs.  They  have 
their  own  eating  rooms,  reading  rooms, 
apartments  and  offices  which  they 
manage  themselves-  They  even  have 
a  student  parliament.  It  is  expected 
that  they  wnll  share  the  actual  govern- 
ment of  the  university  with  the  pro- 
fessors just  as  the  workers  are  sharing 
the  management  of  industry  with  their 
employers. 

A  surprising  innovation  in  Germany 
which  I  commend  to  American  tenants 
is  that  no  landlord  is  permitted  to 
evict  a  tenant  or  raise  the  rent  with- 
out   specific    governmental    permission. 


News  When  It  Is  News 


On  August  14th 

THE  NATION  printed  the  Brit- 
ish note  to  Soviet  Russia  outlin- 
ing conditions  on  which  it  would 
open  trade  relations. 


On  October  13th 

THE  NATION  printed  the  twen- 
ty-one condition.s  for  admission 
to  the  Third  or  Communist  In- 
ternationale. 

On  September  11th 

THE  NATION  printed  a  mes- 
sage to  the  National  Assembly 
of  President  Dartiguenave  of 
Haiti,  telling  of  the  outrageous 
interference  of  American  civil 
officials  in  Haitian  financial  af- 
fairs. 


On  November  20th 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  print- 
ed the  same  document  as  a  "Spe- 
cial to  the  New  York  Times" 
from  its  Washington  correspond- 
ent. 

On  November  14th 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  print- 
ed the  same  conditions,  as  a 
"Special  to  the  New  York  Times" 
from  its  Washington  correspond- 
ent. 

On  November  23rd 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  THE 
NEW  YORK  HERALD,  THE 
NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  THE 
WORLD,  and  other  papers, 
printed  an  ASSOCIATED 
PRESS  interview  with  Presi- 
dent Dartiguenave  which  was  in 
substance  a  repetition  of  what 
THE  NATION  had  printed 
more  than  ten  weeks  before. 


If  You  Want  to  Know  the  News 
When  It  Is  Still  News  Subscribe  to 

THE  NATION 

$5.00  a  year;  shorter  periods  pro  rata 

If  you  will  send  in  your  subscription  for  one  year  now,  we  will 
acknowledge  it  with  a  free  copy  of  George  Lansbury's  "What  I  Saw 
in  Russia."     Use  the  blank  below. 


THE  NATION 

20  Vesey  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y 
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Moreover,  no  person  can  keep  an  extra 
house  idle.  He  must  either  sell  or  rent 
the  house  he  does  not  personally  oc- 
cupy. Even  in  his  own  dwelling  he  can 
not  have  more  than  one  spare  room 
or  rather  one  more  than  the  number 
of  people  who  occupy  the  house.  If  he 
has  extra  rooms  beyond  these  he  mUst 
rent  them  out  to  boarders  or  lodgers 
from  outside. 

There  may  be  a  sense  of  guilt  on  the 
part  of  the  German  people  for  bring- 
ing on  this  war,  but  if  there  is.  I  found 
none.  They  cannot  understand  why  we 
should  have  any  loathing  for  them. 
They  apparently  have  little  bad  feel- 
ing for  us.  All  they  want  is  to  forget 
the  whole  horror  and  start  afresh  as 
tho  nothing  had  happened.  They  seem 
to  look  on  the  war  after  this  fashion: 
War  is  a  terrible  thing.  Germany  had 
to  do  things  for  military  necessity  that 
she  did  not  want  to  do.  But  the  Allies 
did  the  same. 

When  an  American,  or  a  French- 
man, or  an  Englishman,  or  a  Belgian 
thinks  of  Germany  he  thinks  of  the 
rape  of  Belgium  or  the  U-boat  war- 
fare. When  a  German  thinks  of  the 
Allies  he  thinks  of  the  economic  block- 
ade which  he  claims  starved  to  death 
or  permanently  injured  750,000  women 
and  children,  and  of  his  country's  be- 
trayal at  the  Peace  Conference  when 
under  the  promise  of  the  Fourteen 
Points  Germany  laid  down  her  arms 
and  then  when  she  was  militarily  im- 
potent had  to  accept  something  far 
different  from  Mr.  Wilson's  program. 
Apparently   we   are   just   as   incapable 


of  understanding  the  German  point 
of  view  as  they  of  understanding  ours. 
Moreover,  they  do  not  even  believe  they 
were  the  aggressors  in  the  war.  My 
friend.  Dr.  Sherwood  Eddy,  who  prob- 
ably knows  more  about  foreign  stu- 
dents than  anyone  else  in  America, 
told  me  that  a  few  days  before  I  ar- 
rived in  Berlin  he  made  an  address 
before  the  student  body  at  the  Uni- 
versity. After  he  had  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  his  audience  he  asked  them 
if  they  had  any  objection  to  frankly 
discussing  the  causes  of  the  war.  They 
told  him  "to  go  ahead,"  and  when  he 
called  for  a  show  of  hands  as  to  whom 
they  thought  responsible  for  starting 
the  war,  90  per  cent  said  that  Russia 
was  to  blame  and  that  Germany  was 
compelled  to  fight  a  war  of  defense. 
This  demonstrates,  I  think,  how  pow- 
erful the  German  official  propaganda 
has  been  in  fooling  all  the  German 
people  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war. 

The  wisest  man  that  America  ever 
produced,  Benjamin  Franklin,  once 
said  that  "the  bill  for  war  comes  after- 
wards." The  bill  is  now  being  pre- 
sented to  Germany.  She  does  not  fully 
realize  it  yet;  but  she  will  as  time  goes 
on.  Whether  this  will  drive  her  into 
Bolshevism  only  a  rash  man  would 
predict.  Sufiice  it  to  say  that  every 
German  with  whom  I  conferred  said 
that  if  it  ever  came  to  an  issue  as  to 
which  Germany  would  have  to  accept — 
government  by  Bolshevism  or  govern- 
ment by  General  Foch,  all  Germany 
would  choose  Bolshevism. 


The  Largest  Corporation  in  the  World 


{Continued  fr 
powers  and  possibilities.  When  a  man 
has  outgrown  his  job  and  we  have  no 
other  suitable  for  him,  we  let  him  go 
elsewhere  and  bid  him  godspeed.  Every 
business  concern  should  offer  his  em- 
ployees as  many  different  avenues  of 
promotion  as  there  are  different  kinds 
of  position  and  types  of  men;  this  re- 
gardless of  the  selfish  interests  of  the 
company. 

The  generous  open  treatment  of  com- 
petitors by  U.  S.  Steel  has  created  a 
new  standard  of  commercial  ethics. 
The  frank  and  courteous  policy  of 
Judge  Gary  toward  competition  has 
made  his  business  rivals  his  personal 
friends — a  transformation  that  a  typ- 
ical business  man  of  a  generation  ago 
would  have  declared  impossible.  When 
the  Government  officials,  claiming  that 
U.  S.  Steel  was  a  monopoly  of  dire 
proportions,  went  about  to  dissolve  the 
corporation,  they  were  halted  by  the 
competitors  of  U.  S.  Steel,  who  arose 
and  defended  the  corporation  as  a 
notable  example  of  business  honor, 
safety  and  equity! 

The  world's  leading  business  organ- 
ization has  more  than  250,000  employ- 
ees, with  a  total  annual  payroll  of  near- 
ly $480,000,000.  The  average  salary  or 
wage  per  employee  per  day  is  $6.17. 
The  volume  of  business  averages  about 
$1,500,000,000  a  year.  In  round  num- 
bers, the  raw,  semi-finished  and  fin- 
ished   products   during  last   year  were 


om  page  393) 
as  follows:  25,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore 
mined;  5,000,000  tons  of  limestone 
quarried;  28,000,000  tons  of  coal 
mined;  15,000,000  tons  of  coke  manu- 
factured; 9,000,000  barrels  of  Portland 
cement  manufactured;  11,000,000  tons 
of  rolled  and  other  finished  steel  prod- 
ucts made — including  steel  rails,  bars, 
plates,  tubing,  pipe,  axles,  car  wheels, 
wire,  wire  rods  and  other  products; 
30,000,000  tons  of  blast  furnace  and 
steel  ingot  production. 

The  property  assets  equal  more  than 
$1,900,000,000.  They  include  items  like 
these:  800,000  acres  of  coal  property, 
23,000  coke  ovens,  1,600  miles  of  rail- 
road, 356  steamers  and  barges,  59,000 
passenger  and  freight  cars  and  steam 
locomotives.  There  are  145  industrial 
plants,  373  steel  works,  66  warehouses, 
71  wire  mills,  616  roller  mills.  A  com- 
plete, itemized  list  of  properties  owned 
or  controlled  would  fill  several  of  these 
pages. 

But  we  are  more  deeply  interested  in 
figures  that  show  the  magnitude  of  the 
conception  of  human  relations  held  by 
the  concern.  We  quote  from  the  official 
current  report.  Last  year  the  corpora- 
tion expended  $1,131,446  for  safety 
work;  $3,208,661  for  sanitary  equip- 
ment and  appliances;  $4,267,355  for 
measures  of  accident  I'elief.  During  the 
year  pensions  amounting  to  $733,707 
were  disbursed  to  retired  employees. 
Active    employees — 66,477    of    them — 
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subscribed  for  an  atrprreprate  number*  of 
167,407  shares  of  Steel  stock  at  $*10(; 
per  share,  thus  putting:  on  record  thr 
most  colossal  testimonial  of  the  faith 
of  employees  in  the  product  and  the 
management  that  was  ever  adduced  in 
the  space  of  a  year  durinir  the  annals 
of  business. 

Industrial  chemists  retained  by  the 
corporation  have  ensured  savinjrs 
millions  of  dollars.  Electric  power  for 
operating  an  entire  steel  mill  is  jren- 
erated  from  the  by-product  g:ases,  for- 
merly wasted,  of  the  blast  furnace 
process.  Portland  cement  from  waste 
slap:  is  turned  out  in  vast  quantities, 
the  capacity  of  one  plant  being:  approxi- 
mately $S0.000  worth  of  cement  a  day. 
By-product  coke  ovens  are  savinjr  20 
tons  of  coke  on  every  100  tons  of  coal 
burned  to  make  it;  "and  as  12.000.000 
tons  of  coke  are  us'.'d  every  year  in  steel 
manufacture,  the  saving  not  only  re- 
duces the  price  of  steel  but  also  con- 
serves the  coal  supply  of  the  nation. 
These  by-product  coke  ovens  retain  the 
gases  which  they  elaborate,  and  from 
which  are  derived  coal  tar,  ammonia, 
benzol  and  other  valuable  chemicals,  in 
addition  to  gas  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses, whole  cities  now  being  lighted 
from  the  harnessed  fumes  of  a  battery 
of  coke-ovens. 

The  locating,  interviewing,  inves- 
tigating, employing  and  training  of  a 
new  man  costs  a  business  anywhere 
from  S50  to  $150,  which  amount  is,  of 
course,  charged  against  the  customer. 
If  U.  S.  Steel  had  to  break  in  100,000 
new  employees  a  year  because  of  losing 
that  many  old  ones — a  reasonable  esti- 
mate according  to  percentages  of  turn- 
over in  other  lines  of  trade — you  can 
figure  what  the  excess  cost  would  be. 
Various  plans  have  been  worked  out  to 
obviate  this  loss.  One  of  the  most 
effective  is  the  bonus  on  employees' 
stock;  the  corporation  shares  are  first 
offered  to  employees  at  a  price  below 
the  market  valuation,  then  the  em- 
ployee who  stays  five  years  gets  not 
only  the  regular  dividends  but  in  addi- 
tion a  bonus  of  .So  a  year  thereafter  on 
each  share  of  stock  a  year.  The  em- 
ployee thus  made  a  partner  is  likely  to 
stay  and  get  his  bonus. 

The  monopoly  of  U.  S.  Steel  is  not  in 
market  control  but  in  management  con- 
trol. The  corporation  furnishes  less 
than  half  the  finished  steel  production 
of  the  United  States. 

All  foreign-born  workers  are  helped 
by  U.  S.  Steel  to  train  for  Amer- 
ican citizenship  by  learning  to  read  and 
write  good  English,  to  discuss  current 
events,  to  regard  the  public  school 
building  as  a  community  center  and  use 
it  as  such,  to  attend  night  classes  in 
appropriate  subjects,  to  study  at  home 
the  science  of  household  economy  and 
the  art  of  child  training,  to  observe 
and  adopt  American  standards  of  liv- 
ing. The  night-school  enrollment  in  a 
single  district  averaged  more  than  300 
a  month.  Visiting  nurses  and  domestic 
science  teachers  carry  the  message. 
"America  First"  to  the  foreign  women 
and  children.  Thousands  of  immigrants 
are  led  thru  these  Americanization 
campaigns  to  secure  naturalization  pa- 
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WORK  WITHOUT  FATIGUE 

Stci)ograi)lurs  do  more  and  better  work  witli  less  fatigue  when 
thy  are  permitted  to  operate  a  typewriter  at  the  height  suited 
to  them.  Office  efficiency  is  greatly  increased  and  valuable 
space    is   saved    liy 

The  "Satellite"  Typewriter  Stand 

Adjustable  in  a  few  seconds.  Easily  moved  on  heavy  casters. 
Saves  space,  because  can  be  put  aside  when  not  in  use.  Fire- 
proof and  practically  indestructible.  New  metal  top  makes 
machine  almost   noiseless. 

Endorsed  by  over  40,000  satisfied  users.  Many  offices  have 
hundreds.     Guaranteed   to   satisfy   you.      Reasonably   priced. 

Look  into  the  "Satellite"  if  you  would  increase  the  output 
of  your   working   force.     Write   Dept.    A. 
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Appreciated 

Our  assortment  includes  every- 
thing fashionable  for  the  Holidays 

The  price  range  will  be  found  suitable  to  all  varying 
tastes   and   purse   limitations 

C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 
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Both  hotels  in  the  heart  of  the 
fashionable  Back  Bay  near 
the  railroad  stations. 

Both  convenient  to  the  shops 
and  theatres. 

Both  providing  complete,  adept 
service  under  the  same 
management. 

L.  C.  PRIOR,  Managing  Director 


Boston 


The  Brunswick  Shop 

Louis    Sherry    candies, 
luncheon,  ices,  and  tea 
in  delightfully  different 
surroundings. 
The  Egyptian  Room 

The    brightest    spot    in 

Boston's  night-life. 

LEO  REISMAN'S  FAMOUS 

DANCE  ORCHESTRA 

Music  thai  makes  midnight 

come  too  soon. 
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Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'    Appliance,     the 

modern  scientific  invention, the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs! 
or  pads. 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  addre??s  today. 
Brookt  Appliance  Co.,  490-HSUt«  Si.,  Manhall,  Mich. 


MR.  C.  E.  BROOKS 


BON-OPTO 


SHARPENS  VISION 

It's  a  system  of  treating  the  eyes  at  home; 
is  practiced  daily  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  with  great  satisfaction.  The  Bon- 
Opto  system  tiuickly  relieves  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  and  lids.  It  cleanses,  soothes,  and 
rests  tired,  dusty,  work-strained  eyes  and  is 
a  help  to  better  eyesight.  Ask  your  druggist. 
He  knows.  lie  will  refund  your  money 
without  question,  if  you  are  dissatisfied. 
There  is  no  other  homo  eye  treatment  like 
Bon-Opto. 
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pers  and  to  feel,  think  and  act  like  real 
American  citizens. 

Practical  hygiene  is  made  imperative. 
The  water  used  for  drinking  purposes 
on  the  grounds  of  each  subsidiary  com- 
pany must  be  certified  pure  by  a  bac- 
teriological analysis,  once  a  year  or 
oftener.  Faces  and  hands  are  washed 
in  flowing  streams,  not  in  stagnant 
basins  or  troughs.  Care  and  cleanliness 
in  the  home,  with  health  conservation 
and  improvement,  are  taught  by  pre- 
cept, instruction  and  example.  Model 
houses  are  built  and  furnished. 

Company  restaurants  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  are  conducted  on  a 
uniform,  standardized  basis,  with  speci- 
fications and  requirements  as  follows: 
Location  convenient  to  men's  work; 
light  and  ventilation  properly  guaran- 
teed; appearance  and  equipment  attrac- 
tive and  comfortable,  with  sufficient 
space  to  avoid  crowding;  cleanliness 
absolute;  service  prompt  and  available 
at  all  hours,  with  hot  drinks  sure  to  be 
hot;  food  fresh,  of  highest  quality,  well 
cooked  and  served  in  an  appetizing 
manner,  with  variety  limited  yet  pleas- 
ing; prices  covering  actual  cost  only; 
payment  by  meal  tickets  bought  in  ad- 
vance, to  save  delay  and  trouble  in  mak- 
ing change;  management  by  competent 
person  in  charge,  with  restaurant  a  de- 
partment of  the  works  on  the  same 
footing  with  other  departments. 

Strong  nerves  and  clear  brains  are 
essential  to  mill  and  factory  workers; 
mineral  salts  and  vitamines  are  essen- 
tial to  strong  nerves  and  clear  brains; 
fresh  garden  products  are  rich  in  these 
food  elements,  and  must  be  supplied 
regularly,  abundantly.The  possession  of 
a  family  garden  also  aids  thrift,  health 
and  vitality,  good  fellowship,  wholesome 
relaxation.  The  various  companies  pro- 
vide land  for  community  or  home  gar- 
dens, plow  the  land,  lay  it  out  in  at- 
tractive plots,  offer  it  to  employees  rent 
free,  and  give  suitable  prizes  for  the 
best  gardens.  The  employees  of  one  com- 
pany raised  in  one  year  garden  produce 
valued  at  $25,700. 

Waste  land  is  turned  into  play- 
grounds for  the  children.  Almost  under 
the  eaves  of  mills,  factories  and  other 
grimy  prosaic  structures  may  be  seen 
hosts  of  happy  children  reveling  in  the 
delights  of  swings,  sand-boxes,  slides, 
rings,  seesaws,  wading  pools,  and 
other  playthings  and  sports  that  boys 
and  girls  love. 

The  community  houses  recently  estab" 
lished  are  becoming  very  popular.  They 
combine  the  functions  of  housekeeping, 
educational  and  social  centers.  The 
trained  nurses  in  charge  act  not  only 
as  teachers  and  demonstrators,  but  also 
as  personal  friends  and  family  coun- 
selors when  problems  of  all  sorts  are 
submitted  for  solution.  Classes  for 
women  and  girls  are  held  in  dressmak- 
ing, bedmaking,  infant  hygiene,  practi- 
cal housekeeping,  public  health,  art  and 
economy  of  environment,  the  most  val- 
uable instruction  being  that  in  the 
choosing,  preparing,  cooking  and  serv- 
ing of  wholesome,  palatable  foods. 
Boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  largely  self-con- 
stituted and  self-governing,  provide 
rules  and  ideals  of  good  conduct. 
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We  regard  the  conception,  creation 
and  operation  of  the  model  city  of 
Gary,  Indiana,  as  the  most  original  and 
important  educational  service  rendered 
the  nation  by  U.  S.  Steel.  Gary  has  be- 
come internationally  famous  for  its 
modern  school  system,  but  is  equally 
worthy  of  note  for  its  modern  municipal 
methods. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  site  of  Gary 
was  a  desolate  sand  dune,  where  wild 
fowl  resorted,  and  nothing  grew  but 
sage  brush  and  scrub  oak.  Now  the 
world's  largest  steel  mills  operate  hei"e, 
and  the  residential  population  of  Gary 
numbers  60,000.  making  it  the  world's 
largest  industrial  city.  Xot  only  was  it 
built  "from  the  ground  up" — it  was 
built  from  below  the  ground,  as  houses 
are  but  never  cities.  Bcfoi'c  anything 
would  grow  on  its  wastes  of  sand, 
about  2,000,000  cubic  yards  of  rich, 
black  earth  had  to  be  imported  from 
Illinois,  as  top  soil.  About  16,000  trees 
were  planted,  over  1,000  homes  erected, 
120  miles  of  streets  paved  with  con- 
crete or  macadam,  and  31  square  miles 
of  territory  bought  and  laid  out  for 
city  property.  The  cost,  thus  far,  of 
making  Gary  a  model  plant  and  city 
has  been  over  $100,000,000. 

The  first  impression  a  visitor  receives 
is  that  of  a  different  atmosphere  from 
other  cities.  The  breezes  from  Lake 
Michigan,  a  couple  of  miles  away,  do 
not  account  for  it. 

Almost  everybody  here  works,  and 
fhinks  at  the  same  time,  and  does  both 
for  a  common  purpose  in  a  common 
cause.  About  75  per  cent,  of  the  peo- 
ple are  active  steel  workers  and  their 
families.   They  run  the  city. 

The  city  property  is  about  seven 
miles  long  and  four  wide.  It  was  laid 
out  with  a  view  to  both  present  needs 
and  ultimate  growth — 250,000  people 
could  live  here  and  no  one  be  crowded. 

Homes  are  standardized  but  not 
stereotyped.  There  is  a  big  difference. 
The  homes  of  Gary  workmen  stand  out 
as  models  of  both  inspiration  and  util- 
ity. They  are  factory-made,  but  they 
don't  look  it.  The  standardization  Is  all 
inside,  none  outside. 

Homes  costing  from  $1,500  to  $25,000 
are  built  by  the  company,  and  sold  to 
employees  at  a  special  discount,  or  to 
outside  people  of  desirable  character  at 
no-profit  prices.  The  company  makes 
a  small  margin  on  business  property — 
none  on  residence.  Terms  on  homes  are 
10  per  cent,  dowm,  and  10  years  to  pay 
balance.  If  the  employee  would  rather 
build  his  own  house,  and  lacks  ready 
money,  he  can  borrow  from  the  com- 
pany 75  per  cent  of  the  price  of  the 
house  and  lot,  and  besides  get  free 
plans  from  the  company  architects, 
with  free  consultation  and  super\ision. 
The  company  has  loaned  to  employee 
home-owners  $5,000,000  in  the  past  four 
years. 

All  building  plans  and  methods  must 
be  submitted  to  the  company,  and  ap- 
proved as  measuring  up  to  the  ideal 
standards,  present  and  future.  Nobody 
can  put  up  a  skimpy,  ugly  or  unsani- 
tary building  for  any  purpose  whatso- 
ever. 

The  high  character  of  all  construc- 


tion work  has  so  raised  property  values 
that  city  lots  bringing  $100  a  foot  front 
not  long  ago  now  bring  $1,000  to  $1,500 
a  foot  front.  And  the  workers  like  the 
place  so  well,  and  their  home  invest- 
ment so  much,  that  the  labor  turnover 
at  the  mills  and  shops  averages  only 
about  15  per  cent. 

The  conduct  of  city  affairs  is  based 
on  cooperation,  sympathetic  and  scien- 
tific, of  municipal,  educational,  in- 
dustrial and  religious  forces  and  lead- 
ers of  the  community.  Government  is 
by  and  for  the  workers — free  of  politi- 
cians, pedants,  grafters,  reformers, 
idlers,  bunglers.  The  aim  is  to  combine 
all  the  advantages  of  public  and  pri- 
vate ownership  of  public  utilities,  and 
to  omit  all  the  disadvantages  of  both. 

Public  utilities  ai'e  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  company,  that  i-easonable  rates 
and  efficient  service  may  be  guaranteed 
not  only  to  employees  but  to  all  citizens 
of  Gary.  The  head  of  utilities  organiza- 
tion is  as  efficient  as  the  head  of  the 
steel  plant — no  tolerating  of  poor  men 
in  public  service  jobs.  Gas,  water  and 
sewer  pipes — 60  miles  of  them — are 
laid  not  under  streets,  but  under  alleys 
between  the  streets,  obviating  necessity 
of  tearing  up  streets  for  repairs. 
Water  is  piped  from  Lake  Michigan, 
at  a  point  three  miles  out  for  absolute 
purity   of   drinking  water. 

Thoroughfares  are  clean,  attractive, 
spacious,  with  real  city  name  and  at- 
mosphere— Broadway  100  feet  wide, 
Fifth  Avenue  80  feet  wide.  Public 
buildings  are  models  of  architecture 
and  serviceability.  Gary  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is 
the  gift  of  Judge  Gary,  costing  $260,- 
000,  equipped  by  Steel  Corporation, 
with  class  rooms,  dormitories,  gymna- 
sium, swimming  pool  and  other  educa- 
tional and  recreational  features.  There 
is  a  Gary  Library  donated  by  Andrew 
Carnegie;  the  Gary  Hospital,  built 
and  operated  by  Steel  Corporation, 
equal  to  best  hospitals  in  largest  cities; 
the  Gary  Federal  Building,  costing 
$150,000,  a  structure  maintained  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people,  and  elicit- 
ing their  pride.  Churches  of  all  denomi- 
nations are  active  in  social  service,  and 
co-operative  in  educational  and  civic 
enterprises. 

In  short,  as  a  peerless  example 
of  modern  community  growth,  whether 
physical,  financial,  industrial,  social, 
mental  or  moral,  Gary  should  be 
studied  by  all  educators,  employers, 
ministers,  welfare  workers,  municipal 
authorities. 

We're  Sorry 

We  owe  the  University  of  Illinois  a 
sincere  apology,  and  Chicago  Univer- 
sity a  retraction  of  unearned  glory.  In 
The  Independent  of  November  27  we 
printed  a  photograph  of  the  University 
of  Illinois'  new  chimes  and  of  President 
Emeritus  Edmund  Janes  James,  and 
then  gave  Chicago  the  ci'edit  for  them 
both !  The  information  came  to  us  ac- 
companying the  photograph  and  we 
neglected  to  verify  it — a  mistake  for 
,which  we  are  very  sorry.  We  hope  that 
this  correction  comes  in  time  to  ward 
off  actual  bloodshed. 
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jINGERS,  Public 
Speakers,  and 
thousands  of  others  who 
use  their  voices  in  pub- 
Uc  have  come  to  find  a 
handy  and  very  efficient 
help  in 

BROWN'S 

BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES 

For  over  seventy  years 
these  tablets  have  been 
serving  faithfully  in  re- 
lieving sore  throat, 
hoarseness,  coughing, 
loss  of  voice,  bronchial 
and  asthmatic  troubles- 

Not  a  confection,  but 
a  genuine  remedy.  Con- 
tain no  opiates  or  other 
harmful  ingredients, 
hence  are  especially  fine 
for  children,  as  even  a 
small  piece  will  relieve 
a  cough  or  sore  throat. 

May  be  carried  in  a  vanity 
case  or  vest  pocket  and 
taken  any  time,  anywhere. 
Bring  surprisingly  quick  re- 
lief and  have  a  wonderfully 
soothing  effect  upon  irri- 
tated membranes  of  mouth 
and  throat. 

Four  sizes,  15c,  ^^c,  75c  and 
$1.25.  At  all  druggists. 

John  I.  Brown  &  Son 

Bofton,  Mass. 

General  Sales  Agents 

HAROLD    F.    RITCHIE  6c  CO.,   Inc. 

New  York — Toronto 

SAFE  HANDY 

DEPENDABLE 
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DIVIDENDS 


THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

Allegheny   Avenue  &   19th   Street. 

Pliilaiielphia,  December  1,  1920. 
The  Direotors  have  iledarod  a  quarterly  divi- 
dend of  three  dollars  ($3.00)  per  share  from 
the  net  earninjis  of  ihe  Comiiauy  on  Iwth  Com- 
mon and  Preferred  Stocks,  payable  January  3, 
1921,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  tlie  close  of 
liusiness  on  December  15,  1920.  Checks  will  be 
mailed. 

WALTER   G.    HENDERSON,    Treasurer. 

RAY  CONSOLIDATED  COPPER  COMPANY 

25  Broad  St.,  New  York,  December  3,  1920. 
The  P.oard  of  Directors  of  tlie  Ray  Consolidated 
■Copper  Company  lias  tliis  day  declarinl  a  quar- 
terly distribution  of  $1.25  per  sliare,  payable 
December  31st.  1920,  to  stockholders  of  record  at 
the   close   of   business   Decemlier   ISth,    1920. 

K.    P.    SHOVE,    Treasurer. 

UTAH  COPPER  COMPANY 

25  Broad  St.,  New  York,  December  3,  1920. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  Utah  Copper  Com- 
pany has  this  day  declared  a  quarterly  distribu- 
tion of  $1..50  per  share,  payable  December  31, 
1920,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  December  IS,  1920. 
JOHN    I!in<;WAY,    Assistant    Treasurer. 

BRONX  COMMUNITY  FORUM 
Auspices,  The  Young  Democracy 

DEBATE 

HAMILTON  HOLT  vs.  SCOTT  NEARING 

Editor,  The  Independent  The  Eand  School 

Paul  V.  Kellogg,  Editor  of  the  Survey,  Chairman 

SUBJECT 
nesolved:    That    the    I.rnrjue    nf    Nations  will    heneftl    the 
perple  o/   the    I'nilcd  StaUs    if  Aiiieiiea  joins   the  League. 
Sunday,  January  2,  1921,  at  2.30 
COOPER  UNION 
Admission :  50  cents        Reserved  Seats:  One  Dollar 
Tickets  may  be  obtained   by  tcriting  "The  Independent." 
311  Sixth  Ave.,  or  "The  Yining   Democracy,"    51    Green- 
wich Ate. 

Ka  Invaloable  Aid  to  Christmas  Shopping 

A  Selected  List  of  Books  for  Children 

Cumulative  list  from  1909-1920.  Classification  accord- 
ing to  age.  Short  description  with  each  title.  50c. — 
postage   3c.   e.\tra. 


Federation  for  Child  Stady, 


2  W.  64th  St..  N.  Y.  City 


EUROPE    1921 

Parties    fnrolling    now.       Moderate    prices.       Most 
interesting  routes.     Great  success   1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^'  ''boIoT^Is^'''''' 


CHRISTMAS 
SUGGESTION 

Thousands  of  Independent 
readers  give  yearly  subscrip- 
tions to  their  friends.  You 
will  find  it  difficult  to  buy  for 
so  small  a  sum  a  gift,  which 
fifty-two  times  a  year  will 
bring  so  much  of  interest,  in- 
formation, inspiration  and  good 
cheer  to  the  recipient. 

Your  days  for  holiday  shop- 
l)ing  are  numbered.  Save  time 
and  trouble  by  just  writing  an 
order  for  a  yearly  subscription 
to  The  Independent  to  be  sent 
to  a  few  of  your  friends.  Our 
especially  attractive  Christmas 
Card  will  be  mailed  to  these 
friends  announcing  your  gift. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 

311  Sixth  Avenue     New  York  City 


How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 

History,  Civics  and 
Ecouomics 


English,  Literature  and 
Composition 

I.  The    New    Germany. 

1.  Write  a  fuller  description  of  the  incident 
of  the  French  forcing  the  Germans  to 
salute  the  French  flag.  Write  from  the 
standpoint  of  one  person  in  the  crowd, 
either    French   or   German. 

2.  Who  was  Karl  Mar.x  ?  Write  out  a  gen- 
eral statement  of  his  theories.  What  dis- 
tinction are  people  making  when  they 
speak  of  "Fabian"  socialism  and  "Marxian" 
socialism  ?  Into  which  class  do  most  people 
fall?  What  do  you  think  to  be  the  socialistic 
theory  upon  which  our  Socialist  party  is 
founded  ? 

3.  Do  you  think  Germany  has  any  right  to 
the  sense  of  injury  which  Mr.  Holt  found 
existing  among  the  people?  If  you  think 
she  has  write  out  your  argument.  If  you 
think  she  has  not,  refute  the  argument  of 
soma  one  in  the  class  who  disagrees  with 
you. 

II.  One    Man's  Secret  of   Success. 

1.  There  is  surely  someone  in  your  town, 
whom  no  one  knows  about,  whom  you  have 
particular  reason  to  admire.  Perhaps  he 
brings  your  mail  or  tends  to  your  garden 
or  keeps  the  corner  grocery.  Whoever  he — 
or  she — is,  write  a  sympathetic  character 
sketch. 

III.  Sisters    Under    Their    Skins? 

1.  Are  you  an  ardent  feminist?  What  does 
that  part  of  you  think  of  Mr.  Crowell's 
article? 

2.  What  makes  the  intention  of  this  article 
humorous,  or  serious,  or  both  ?  Write  an 
essay  of  your  own,  doing  for  the  people 
in  your  school,  or  your  church,  or  your 
town,  what  Mr.  Crowell  does  for  Eastern 
women. 

3.  The  intimate  essay  is  a  popular  modern 
form  of  literature.  Do  you  know  whether 
it   has    always    been    so  ?    Look    that   up. 

4.  Choose  one  of  the  older  writers  of  the 
familiar  essay,  whom  you  think  you  can 
like  and  enjoy,  and  read  as  many  essays 
as  you  can.  When  you  feel  thoroly  at  home 
with  tTiem,  write  a  familiar  essay  about  . 
them — being  critical,  but  not  forgetting  to 
be  human  and  sympa':hetic  and  readably 
personal.  Mark  Twain.  Stevenson,  Charles 
Lamb — any  of  these  would   do. 

IV.  The    Largest   Corporation    in   the   World. 

1.  Mr.  Purinton  gives  a  good  idea  of  Gary 
as  a  model  town.  Look  up  the  facts  of  the 
Gary  School  System,  and  write  a  clear  ex- 
position of  them.  If  you  know  about  any 
other  modern  experiment  in  education  you 
might  make  your  essay  a  comparison  of 
the  two   schemes. 

2.  Probably  you  have  your  own  ideas  about 
the  ideal  educational  system.  Write  a 
criticism  of  the  system  in  your  own  town, 
not  simply  of  its  superficial  features  but 
of  the  theories  that  underlie  it.  And  re- 
member that  "criticism"  does  not  mean 
"attack." 

V     Traitors   to    Cornell. 

1.  Look  up  the  circumstances  of  the  founding 
of  any  college  you  know  about — the  aims 
and  principles  in  its  founder's  mind — and 
compare  what  was  hoped  for  with  what  has 
happened.  You  could  do  it  by  an  inter- 
change of  letters  between  a  father  and 
son.  both  alumni  of  the  colle.ge. 

2.  (a)  Debate  the  question  of  coeducation  in 
general.  The  fairest  arrangement  would 
probably  be  to  have  an  even  number  of 
boys  and  of  girls  in  each  team,  (b)  Or  de- 
bate this  question  ;  Resolved,  that  coedu- 
cation in  colleges  instead  of  in  High 
Schools   would    give   the   best    results. 

VI.  The   Story   of  the   Week. 

1.  President  Wilson's  message.  Read  the  mes- 
sage as  it  appeared  in  full  in  the  daily 
papers,  and  criticize  its  literary  style.  Proba- 
b'y  you  can  find  others  of  his  messa.ges  and 
addresses  in  your  library.  Read  a  number  of 
them  and  write  an  essay  on  President  Wil- 
son as  a  writer  and  public  speaker. 

2.  Blue  Laws.  Debate  one  of  the  following  ques- 
tions ;  Sunday  baseball:  Sunday  mail  deliv- 
eries :  keeping  open  soda  fountains  on  Sun- 
day :   Sunday  traveling. 

3.  Write  a  poem  with  the  same  idea  as  that 
of  the  cartoon,  "The  Founding  of  the  Pil- 
grims." 

4.  D'Annunzio  Defiant.  Read  what  you  can  find 
about  the  lives  of  d'Annunzio  in  Italy,  and 
Paderewski  in  Poland,  trying  to  get  a  sense, 
of  their  personalities.  Do  you  think  the  two 
have  anvthing  in  common?  If  you  do.  can 
you  think  of  any  others  to  put  in  their  class? 


I.  The  Steel  Industry — The  Largest  Corpo- 
ration   in    the    World. 

1.  What,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Purinton,  are 
the  causes  of  the  success  of  the  "steel 
trust"  ?  Can  you  name  any  favoring  fac- 
tor's  that  he  does   not   mention  ? 

2.  What  does  Mr.  Purinton  have  to  say  about 
the  labor  policy  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  ?  Can  you  find  in  his  article 
any  explanation  of  the  recent  steel  strike  ? 
What  demands  of  labor  are  not  met  by 
Judge    Gary's    benevolent    paternalism  ? 

3.  Why  did  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion build  a  new  city  "from  the  ground  up" 
at  Gary,  Indiana?  Study  a  map,  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  location  of  iron 
and  coal  mining  regions,  rail  and  water 
routes  and  the  neighborhood  of  great  com- 
mercial centers.  In  view  of  these  conditions 
do  you  think  that  Gary  was  a  good  location 
for  a  steel  manufacturing  center  ?  Give 
your    reasons. 

4.  What  triumphs  of  municipal  government 
has  Gary,  Indiana,  achieved  ?  What  features 
of   Gary's   civic   life  does   your   town   lack  ? 

5.  Write  an  essay  showing  the  importance 
of  the  steel  industry  in  peace  and  war. 
What  differences  do  you  note  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  countries  such  as  the  Unit-'d 
States,  Great  Britain,  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many which  have  extensive  resources  of 
iron  and  coal,  and  countries  such  as  Italv, 
Russia,  Argentina  and  Greece  whose  i-on 
and    coal    resources    are    relatively    small  ? 

I/.  The    New   Germany. 

1.  What  facts  justify  Mr.  Holt's  title?  Name 
as  many  points  as  you  can  in  which  the 
Germany  of  1920  differs  from  the  Ger- 
many  of    1913. 

2.  Compare  Germany's  present  form  of  gov- 
ernment with  that  which  existed  up  to  the 
revolution  of  1918.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr. 
Holt  that  "The  world  has  for  the  present 
at  least  no  reason  to  fear  German  mon- 
archism    or    militarism"  ? 

3.  Along  what  lines  do  Socialism  and  trades 
unionism  appear  to  be  developing  in  Ger- 
many? 

III.  The    Department    of    Agriculture  —  One 
'    Man's    Secret    of    Success. 

1.  "This  Department  touches  the  business  of 
the  nation  at  more  points  than  anv  other 
two  departments  combined."  Justify  this 
statement  from  facts  in  Mr.  Alderman's 
article. 

2.  What  has  Secretary  Houston  accomplished 
to  further  the  agricultural  prosperity  of 
the    nation  ? 

IV.  The  League  of  Nations — Arbitration  for 
Armenia.  Argentina  Withdraws.  Ar- 
ticle  X. 

1.  What  difficulties  have  developed  in  estab- 
lishing a  free  Armenia?  In  what  way  is 
President  Wilson  able  to  help  the  Ar- 
menians now  that  the  Senate  has  refused 
to  give  the  United  States  a  "mandate"  over 
the  country  ? 

2.  What  amendments  to  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  have  been  proposed  by 
Argentina  and  by  Canada?  What  is  the 
method  of  amending  the  Covenant  laid 
down   in  the   Treaty  of  Versailles  ? 

3.  Has  Argentina  "left  the  League"  or  sim- 
ply withdrawn  her  representatives  from 
the  Assembly  (hint — Look  up  Article  1_  of 
the  Covenant  as  to  conditions  of  the  with- 
drawal of  a  Member  State  from  the 
League)  ? 

4.  Show  how  the  decision  of  the  Assembly 
as  to  the  meaning  of  Article  X  "completely 
confirms  the  interpretation  of  the  Covenant 
made   by   President   Wilson." 

V.  National     Problems — President     Wilson's 

Message.  Harding  Speaks  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Governors'  Conference.  Shall 
We    Ba-   the    Gate? 

1.  What  recommendations  are  made  in  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  message  to  Congress?  Pick 
out  any  one  of  these  (for  instance,  Philip- 
pine independence  or  Federal  licensing  for 
corporations  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce) and  prepare  a  brief  for  either  af- 
firmative or  negative. 

2.  Has  the  annual  conference  of  state  Gov- 
ernors any  constitutional  standing?  When 
was  the  custom  first  established?  What  ad- 
vantages may  arise  from  consultations  be- 
tween   the    executives    of    different   states  ? 

3.  Why  is  there  a  demand  at  the  present  time 
that  Congress  raise  fresh  barriers  against 
immigration?  What  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject  would   you   favor? 
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I  Am  the   Farmer 
By  James  P.  McDonnell 

I  am  the  provider  for  all  mankind. 
Upon  me  every  human  being  constantly 
depends. 

A  world  itself  is  builded  upon  my 
toil,  my  products,  my  honesty. 

Because  of  my  industry,  America, 
my  country,  leads  the  world.  Her  pros- 
perity is  maintained  by  me;  her  great 
commerce  is  the  work  of  my  good 
hands;  her  "balance  of  trade"  springs 
from  the  furrows  of  my  farm. 

My  reaper  brings  food  for  today; 
my  plow  holds  promise   for  tomorrow. 

In  war  I  am  absolute;  in  peace  I  am 
indispensable — my  country's  surest  de- 
fense  and   constant    reliance. 

I  am  the  very  soul  of  America,  the 
hope  of  a  race,  the  balance  wheel  of 
civilization. 

When  I  prosper,  men  are  happy; 
when  I  fail,  all  the  world  suffers. 

I  live  with  nature,  walk  in  the  green 
fields  under  the  golden  sunlight,  out  in 
the  great  alone  where  brain  and  brawn 
and  toil  supply  mankind's  prin»ary 
need.  And  I  try  to  do  my  humble  part 
to  carry  out  the  great  plan  of  God. 

Even  the  birds  are  my  companions; 
they  greet  me  with  a  symphony  at  the 
new  day's  dawn  and  chum  with  me  till 
the  evening  prayer  is  said. 

If  it  were  not  for  me  the  treasuries 
of  the  earth  would  remain  securely 
locked;  the  granaries  would  be  useless 
frames;  man  himself  would  be  doomed 
speedily  to  extinction   or  decay. 

Thru  me  is  produced  the  energy  that 
maintains  the  spark  of  life. 

I  rise  with  the  early  dawn  and  re- 
tire when  the  "chores"  of  the  world  are 
done. 

I  am  your  true  friend. 

I  am  the  Farmer. 

From  the  "Star  Tribune,"  Waverly, 
Minn. 

I  Am  the  Editor 

Let  every  cock  crow  for  his  own 
ihicken  coop.  We  were  stirred  to  vindi- 
cate our  own  noble  profession: 

I  am  the  provider  of  news  to  all 
mankind.  Upon  me  every  human  being 
constantly  depends  for  something  to 
talk  about. 

I  go  forth  early  in  the  morning  with 
my  Hoe  (press)  and  return  late  in  the 
evening  with  my  sheaves  of  garnered 
manuscript. 

I  burn  the  midnight  kilowatt  while 
my  subscribers  are  peacefully  sleeping. 
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1  am  bowed  down  with  unending  toil 
over  Russian  proper  names.  I  am  a 
"galley"  slave.  My  valor  and  endur- 
ance are  daily  put  to  the  "proof." 

Even  the  spring  poets  are  my  com- 
panions, and  they  beguile  my  busiest 
hours  with  personal  explanations  of 
their  manuscripts.  My  path  is  light- 
ened by  the  letters  from  "Constant 
Subscriber"  who  is  breaking  off  a  sub- 
scription of  fifty  years  on  account  of 
my  latest  editorial. 

If  it  were  not  for  me  America  would 
be  very  much  like  Thibet,  where  the 
people  have  nothing  to  read  but  old 
Buddhist  almanacs.  No  one  would 
know  that  a  political  campaign  was  in 
progress  if  I  did  not  point  out  that  the 
poor  old  constitution  stood  once  more 
on  the  brink  of  Bolshevism.  In  war  I 
am  accused  of  propaganda;  in  peace 
of  being  bought  up  by  the  capitalists. 

Alas!  No  capitalist  will  condescend 
to  buy  me. 

My  dreams  are  disturbed  by  mis- 
prints; my  visions  of  the  printer  giv- 
ing President  Wilson  of  Armenia  a 
mandate  for  America.  I  dread  the  in- 
evitable accidents  which  creep  past  the 
proofreader  and  brand  me  with  "Lord- 
George"  and  "Samuel  Yonkers."  I  am 
humiliated  by  schoolma'artis  who  ask 
why  I  split  an  infinitive,  or  use  a 
preposition  to  end  a  sentence  with.  I 
am  convicted  of  misquotations  and  sta- 
tistics with  too  many  innocent  ciphers 
on  the  end. 

But  they  also  serve  who  stand  and 
get  into  hot  water. 

Business  would  expire  without  my 
advertising  pages  and  90,000,000  liter- 
ate Americans  would  also  expire  with- 
out my  reading  matter  to  discuss  and 
cuss. 

I  am  the  Editor. 


What  Are  You? 

Perhaps  you  follow  a  pro- 
fession almost  as  noble  and  in- 
dispensable as  agriculture  or 
journalism.  Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  celebrate  it  in  such  in- 
spired rhetoric  as  Mr.  McDonnell 
and  ourself.  If  so.  The  Inde- 
pendent will  be  glad  to  look  over 
your  views  on  your  own  occupa- 
tion and  award  a  prize,  not  to 
the  best  job  (for  that  each  of  us 
has),  but  to  the  most  adequate 
vindication  of  its  worth. 
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Another  Whittier  Poem 

In  the  sixties  and  seventies  The  Independent  had  the  honor  of  being  the  medium  thru  which  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier  gave  many  of  his  best  poems  to  the  public.  After  his  death  his  son-in-law  and  literary  executor,  Samuel 
T.  Pickard,  of  Amesbury,  Mass.,  used  to  favor  us  with  further  Whittier  poems — some  which  he  found  among 
the  poet's  literary  treasures  and  which  had  never  been  printed  and  others  which  he  discovered  in  old  maga- 
zines which  had  long  since  been  forgotten  by  the  public  and  not  reprinted  in  Whittier's  collected  works.  The 
last  of  these  poems  Mr.  Pickard  sent  us  just  before  the  war.  Mr.  Pickard  has  since  died.  This,  therefore,  is 
probably  the  last  poem  we  shall  ever  print  from  the  good  Quaker  Poet,  whose  honor  and  fame  will  endure  as 
long  as  the  English  language  is  spoken.  Mr.  Pickard's  letter  accompanying  the  poem  is  as  follows: 


This  is  a  poem  which  appeared  anonymously  at  the  head 
of  the  first  page  of  the  first  number  of  the  Boston  Daily 
Post,  in  1831.  I  am  confident  that  it  was  written  by  Whit- 
tier. He  had  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Statesman, 
the  weekly  predecessor  of  the  Post,  during  previous  years. 
Nathaniel  Greene  and  his  brother  Charles,  who  founded 
both  weekly  and  daily,  began  their  journalistic  work  in 
Haverhill,  and  were  personal  friends  of  the  Whittiers.  The 
first  visit  the  young  poet  made  to  Boston  was  as  a  guest  of 


Nathaniel  Greene,  then  postmaster  of  that  city.  In  1831 
Whittier  had  become  an  active  partisan  for  Henry  Clay,  and 
the  Greenes  as  active  for  Jackson.  It  occurs  to  me  as  prob- 
able that  Whittier  did  not  give  his  name  to  this  poem,  be- 
cause he  did  not  wish  to  appear  as  a  contributor  to  a  Jackson 
paper.  Indeed  his  name  does  not  appear  with  any  of  the 
poems  he  had  been  sending  to  the  Statesman,  but  which  are 
recognizable  by  the  Quaker  dating  and  the  signature  "W." 

Samuel  T.  Pickard. 


Hymn  to  the  Stars 

By  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  ' 


Aye !  there  ye  shine,  and  there  have  shone, 

In  one  eternal  "hour  of  prime :" 
Each  rolling,  burningly,  alone. 

Thru  boundless  space  and  countless  time. 
Aye !  there  ye  shine,  the  golden  dews 

That  pave  the  realms  where  seraphs  trod ; 
There  thru  that  echoing  vault,  diffuse 

The  song  of  choral  worlds  to  God. 

Ye  visible  spirits  I  bright  as  erst 

Young  Eden's  birthnight  saw  ye  shine 
On  all  her  flowers  and  fountain  first, 

Ye  sparkle  from  the  land  divine; 
Yes !  bright  as  then  ye  smiled  to  catch 

The  music  of  a  sphere  so  fair. 
To  hold  your  high,  immortal  watch. 

And  gird  your  God's  pavilion  there. 

Gold  frets  to  dust;  yet  there  ye  are; 

Time  rots  the  diamond ;  there  ye  roll 
In  primal  light,  as  if  each  star 

Enshrined  an  everlasting  soul. 
And  do  they  not?  since  yon  bright  throngs 

One  all-enlightening  Spirit  own. 
Praised  there  by  pure  sidereal  tongues. 

Eternal,  glorious,  blest,  and  lone. 


Gould  man  but  see  vyhat  ye  have  seen, 

Unfold  awhile  the  shrouded  past, 
From  all  that  is,  to  what  has  been ; 

The  glance  how  rich,  the  range  how  vast; 
The  birth  of  time ;  the  rise,  the  fall 

Of  empires ;  myriads,  ages  flown ; 
Thrones,  cities,  tongues,  arts,  worships ;  all 

The  things  whose  echoes  are  not  gone. 

Ye  saw  red  Zoroaster  send 

His  soul  into  your  mystic  reign ; 
Ye  saw  the  adoring  Sabian  band. 

The  living  hills  his  mighty  fane; 
Beneath  his  blue  and  beaming  sky. 

He  worshipped  at  your  lofty  shrine. 
And  deemed  he  saw,  with  gifted  eye. 

The  Godhead,  in  his  works  divine. 

And  there  ye  shine,  as  if  to  mock 

The  children  of  an  earthly  sire; 
The  storm,  the  bolt,  the  earthquake's  shock, 

The  red  volcano's  cat'ract  fire, 
Drought,  famine,  plague,  and  blood,  and  flame, 

All  nature's  ills,  and  life's  worst  woes, 
Are  nought  to  you :  ye  smile  the  same. 

And  scorn  alike  their  dawn  and  close. 


Aye!  there  ye  roll,  emblems  sublime 

Of  Him  whose  spirit  o'er  us  moves. 
Beyond  the  clouds  of  grief  and  crime, 

Still  shining  on  the  world  He  loves. 
Nor  is  one  scene  to  mortals  giv'n, 

That  more  divides  the  soul  and  sod, 
Than  yon  proud  heraldry  of  heaven, 

Yon  burning  blazonry  of  God. 
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Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men 

A  Christmas  Message  to  the  American  People 
By  Herbert  Hoover 


THE  test  of  idealism's 
worth  in  a  nation  or 
an  individual  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the 
idealism  becomes  concrete  in 
service.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  talk  lately  about 
a  let-down  of  American  unsel- 
fishness, a  sort  of  hardening 
of  our  arteries  so  far  as 
sentiment  is  concerned.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  impression  is 
due  to  two  desires  on  Amer- 
ica's part:  first,  to  check  up 
carefully  our  own  after-the- 
war  situation,  keeping  in  re- 
serve sufficient  of  our  ener- 
gies and  resources  adequately 
to  meet  those  problems  vital 
to  the  nation's  welfare,  such 
as  the  present  tendency  to- 
ward widespread  unemploy- 
ment; second,  to  make  sure 
that,  in  undertaking  our  share 
of  burdens  incident  upon  the 
rehabilitation  needs  of  the 
whole  world,  we  shall  assume 
those  responsibilities  which 
have  the  most  just  claim,  and 
none  that  we  cannot  follow 
thru  to  solution.  This  neces- 
sitj'  for  survey  and  sane  pro- 
cedure has  been  misinter- 
preted in  many  quarters.  I  do 
not  conceive  that  now,  or  at 
any  other  time,  the  American 
people   will    fail   to    rise    and 

give  of  themselves  generously  in  any  cause  that  clearly 
deserves  their  support. 

We  have,  in  the  peril  of  3,500,000  helpless  children 
in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  this  winter,  a  specific 
opportunity  to  avert  a  tragedy  that  cannot  be  prevented 
except  thru  our  assistance,  and  we  have  the  stimulating 
certainty  that  there  cannot  be  two  sides  as  to  the 
worthiness  of  so  simple  and  humane  an  intervention. 
The  task  is,  of  course,  a  continuation  of  one  which  we 
undertook  when  the  invasion  of  Belgium  created  the 
first  of  a  series  of  misfortunes  to  great  groups  of 
children  in  the  Old  World.  I  assume  that  during  the 
period  of  the  war  and  down  to  date,  at  a  very  mini- 
mum,   somewhere    between    10,000,000    and    15,000,000 


Mr.  Hoover.  Chairman  of  the  European  Relief  Council, 
which  is  the  new  union  of  a  number  of  previously  exist- 
ing relief  organizations,  presents  tlie  case  of  the  needy 
chiMren  of  Europe.  "They  are  no  more  my  children 
than  they  are  yours.  The  task  is  creedless,  raceless, 
bounded  only  by  the  supreme  need.  It  is  wholly  out  of 
key  with  our  traditions  that,  depending  upon  us  for 
elemental  succor,  these  children  should  be  left  to  death 
or  worse  thru  our  negligence" 


children  have  been  supported 
by  American  charity  for  long- 
er or  shorter  periods.  In  the 
middle  of  1919  the  American 
Relief  Administration  alone 
was  feeding  more  than  6,000,- 
000  children. 

The  urgent  need  and  our 
moral  obligation  to  continue 
large  operations  grow  less 
as  the  various  European 
countries  win  to  something 
like  economic  stability.  In 
Roumania,  for  instance,  we 
fed  500,000  children  in  the 
winter  of  1919.  Roumania  had 
a  harvest  the  following  sum- 
mer that  gave  it  a  food  sur- 
plus and  we  withdrew  en- 
tirely. This  year  Serbia  has  a 
great  surplus  of  2,000,000 
tons  and  we  have  therefore 
withdrawn  our  contribution 
of  supplies  from  Serbia. 

The  present  emergency  is 
indeed  grave.  The  shrinkage 
of  need  during  1920  was 
much  less  than  we  had  hoped. 
The  invasion  of  Poland  by  the 
Bolsheviks  stripped  that  coun- 
try of  vast  supplies  of  grain 
and  destroyed  the  growing 
crops  in  the  areas  most  de- 
pended on  for  sustenance. 
Polish  money  will  do  some 
things  inside  Poland,  but  it 
is  useless  outside,  at  prevail- 
ing rates  of  exchange,  as  a  purchasing  medium  for  the 
immense  quantities  of  wheat,  milk  and  fats  that  must 
be  imported  to  carry  the  population.  We  fed  1,308,000 
children  a  day  in  Poland  at  the  hight  of  last  year's 
program  and  now,  as  winter  closes  down,  the  need  is 
certain  to  leap  hundreds  of  thousands  past  our  De- 
cember schedule  of  900,000  daily  feedings.  In  Austria, 
another  economic  impasse  for  the  present  at  least,  we 
are  now  feeding  300,000,  and  January  will  find  the 
need  increased.  It  goes  without  saying  that  we  shall 
continue  to  support  the  American  Quakers'  work  in  Ger- 
many, on  the  premise,  accepted  by  the  bulk  of  Ameri- 
cans, that,  in  the  saving  of  helpless  children,  we  will 
make  no  discrimination  between  enemies  and  friends. 
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Available  funds  for  American  child-feeding  in  Europe 
will  be  exhausted  in  January,  and  the  American  Red 
Cross,  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee  and  other 
organizations  furnishing  medical  aid  and  clothing  to 
children  must  have  financial  support  at  once  or  abandon 
children  who  are  desperately  needy.  Before  describing 
briefly  the  steps  being  taken  to  meet  this  condition,  it 
seems  to  me  worth  while  to  explain  how  painstakingly 
the  American  Relief  Administration  has  labored,  not 
only  to  prevent  pauperization,  but  to  build  up  self-help 
in  such  form  that  there  will  be  local  organizations 
capable  of  carrying  on  the  work  when  we  are  able  to 
withdraw. 

After  the  armistice  I  set  up  in  some  twelve  or  four- 
teen capitals  in  Europe,  including  those  of  the  new 
nations  created  under  the  treaty,  an  organization  of 
the  principal  people  of  each  one  of  those  centers.  These 
associations  combined  all  their  existing  charities  and 
undertook  the  total  child  problem  in  each  of  the  coun- 
tries, with   American   direction   over  all  the  sub-com-     ^"^---'^  <«  ^^«^~ 

mittees.  We  require  these  associations,   which  extend      in  ,11'/!^  i.ric  Vi.    ^^^f''  destitution  of  this  mother  and  baby 
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down   into  the   small   villages,  to  find  the  whole  of  any       organizations  as  the  American  Relief  Council,  that  has  beWnd 

local     expenditure;     that     is,     they     furnish     buildings,  it  American  minds  and  dollars  and  supplies 

labor,    equipment,     clerical    help,    cash    contributions      3,500,000  waifs,  under-nourished  and  orphan  children 

where    possible    and    all    the 

local   food   supplies    that    are 

obtainable.    We    narrow    our 

contributions    to    the    locally 

unobtainable   necessities,   and 

for     every     American     dollar 

used     in     child-feeding     the 

peoples    aided    put     up    two 

dollars  in  one  form  or  another. 

The  most  gratifying  result  of 

this  system  is  that  in  those 

countries  from  which  we  have 

been    able    to    withdraw    the 

child  welfare  work  has  gone 

on  uninterruptedly  after  our 

departure. 

It  is  further  worthy  of  note 
that  not  one  penny  of  any 
American  dollar  contributed 
to  the  child-feeding  will  go 
for  overhead.  Using  the  same 
machinery  and  personnel  thru 
which  the  child-feeding  op- 
erations are  conducted,  the 
American  Relief  Administra- 
tion instituted,  with  the  gen- 
erous cooperation  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion, a  system  of  food  drafts, 
purchasable  in  this  country 
and  cashable  on  the  other  side 
in  the  form  of  basic  food- 
stuffs. The  small  profits  on 
these  food  drafts  meet  all 
child-feeding  overhead  that 
the  Administration  pays,  en- 
abling every  contributed 
dollar  to  go  in  full  for  the  pur- 
chase of  food.  Any  further 
balances  of  profit  are  allocated 
to  the  child-feeding  funds  in 
the  countries  where  the  bal- 
ances accrue. 

We  face,  to  sum  up,  a  situ- 
ation in  which  America  is 
supplying  a  vitally  necessary 
part  of  the  sustenance  and 
medical,    care    of    about 


One   of  the   3,500,000   helpless   and   needy 

children    in    Eastern    and    Central    Europe 

this  winter,  whose  peril  is  America's  clear 

opportunity 


More  than  17,000  hospitals,  clinics,  or- 
phanages and  feeding-stations  depend  on 
our  support,  and  the  children  will  have  to 
be  turned  into  the  streets  unless  the 
American  public  responds  with  the  needed 
funds.  By  next  harvest  the  problem  should 
dwindle  until  our  obligation  is  small.  In 
the  meantime  $33,000,000  is  required,  $23,- 
000,000  for  feeding  and  $10,000,000  for 
medical  service. 

In  order  to  coordinate  both  the  raising 
of  this  money  and  its  expenditure,  to  the 
end  that  there  shall  be  no  wastage  and  no 
overlapping,  the  European  Relief  Council 
has  been  formed,  comprizing  the  American 
Relief  Administration,  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, the  Jewish  Joint  Distribution 
Committee,  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches,  of  Christ  in  America,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association.  I  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  Council ;  Franklin 
K.  Lane  is  its  treasurer;  and  the  Council's 
address  is  42  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  view  of  this  Council  is  that,  until 
this  children's  relief  is  financed,  until  it 
can  come  thru  the  next  year,  all 
American  charity  save  our  home  neces- 
sities should  go  to  that  end.  It  should 
have  complete  priority  and  is  the  thing 
that  ought  to  be  concentrated  on  from 
the  American  point  of  view.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  hesitancy  in  bringing  this  situa- 
tion before  the  American  people.  They 
are  no  more  my  children,  as  I  said  in  a 
recent  article  on  the  same  subject,  than 
they  are  yours.  The  task  is  creedless, 
raceless,  bounded  only  by  the  supreme 
need.  It  is  wholly  out  of  key  with  our 
traditions  that,  depending  upon  us  for 
elemental  succor,  these  children  should  be 
left  to  death  or  worse  thru  our  negli- 
gence. I  can  think  of  no  more  wisely  and 
humanely  American  thing  for  any  man  to 
do  than  to  sit  down  and  mail  Mr.  Lane 
his  check  for  the  largest  amount  possible. 


Where  Do  You  Come  In? 

Some  Straight  Talk  to    Business  Men 


By  Chester  T.  Crowell 
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Harding  in  Brooktvn  Daily  Eagle 

Beware   of  the  dog! 


THE  purpose  of  this  article, 
Mr.  Business  Man,  is  to 
spark  up  your  thinking 
machine.  I  am  not  going  to 
be  so  complimentary  as  to  tell  you 
that  I  disagree  with  what  you 
think;  I  suspect  that  you  are  not 
thinking  at  all.  Your  conclusions 
will  probably  be  something  near 
the  truth  after  you  have  done  your 
thinking,  but  as  I  said,  I  have  a 
suspicion  that  you  are  not  think- 
ing. 

Some  Bolsheviki  and  Socialists 
and  reformers  and  self-styled 
idealists  and  alleged  humani- 
tarians and  some  dyspeptics  who 
mistake  their  ailment  for  patriot- 
ism have  been  yelling  at  you.  They 

have  made  you  angry  and  you  are  yelling  back  at  them. 
Let  us  retire  from  the  Arena  of  Yell  for  a  few  minutes 
and  talk  this  situation  over  among  ourselves. 

We  will  begin  with  the  points  upon  which  we  can 
agree.  We  are  convinced  that  no  good  will  come  of  the 
abolition  of  private  property. 

We  observe  that  no  matter  what  label  the  particular 
trouble-maker  uses,  he  always  makes  an  assault  upon 
private  property. 

We  have  examined  more  or  less  casually  the  remedies 
our  loud-mouthed  friends  have  to  offer  for  present  ills 
and  we  can  see  plainly  that  they  are  not  remedies  at  all. 

Now  let  us  go  a  step  further  and  say  just  what  they 
are;  we  know  they  are  not  remedies.  Then  what  are 
they?  They  are  the  hysterical  protests  of  men  displeased 
with  the  present  system. 

Did  the  malcontents  found  the  present  system?  We 
know  very  well  that  they  did  not.  Do  they  maintain  it? 
We  strongly  suspect  that  they  do  not.  Who  then  does 
maintain  it?  The  men  who  operate  it. 

The  loud-mouthed  complainers  do  not  operate  this 
system.  They  are  operated  by  the  system.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  tell  them  so.  And  they  say  the  same  thing. 
But  the  purpose  of  any  system  is  to  bring  order,  ef- 
ficiency and  contentment.  Is  it  not?  If  our  system  is 
not  doing  so  then  there  must  be  something  wrong  either 
with  the  system  or  the  way  we  operate  it. 

I  think  we  are  agreed  that  the  system  is  all  right.  We 
believe  in  our  form  of  government  and  we  believe  in 
private  property.  If  the  system  is  all  right  then  there 
must  be  something  wrong  with  the  operation  of  it.  That 
means  that  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  us,  be- 
cause we  operate  it.  They  don't. 

These  premises  being  true,  wouldn't  it  be  much  bet- 
ter for  us  to  close  the  door  and  do  some  constructive 
thinking  instead  of  engaging  in  a  yelling  contest  with 
the  malcontents? 

Since  I  have  the  floor  I  will  speak  first.  I  don't  care 
whether  you  agree  with  me  or  not,  if  only  you  will 
proceed  to  think.  I  have  unlimited  faith  in  your  think- 
ing machinery,  provided  you  use  it. 

You  will  probably  recall  that  there  was  recently  a 
war.  As  a  result  of  that  war,  nearly  every  article  of 
prime  necessity  became  scarce.  When  the  supply  of 
such   articles   is  not  equal  to  the  demand  speculation 
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enters.  For  several  years  men 
whose  businesses  were  distribu- 
tion have  found  themselves  trans- 
formed into  gamblers  and  specu- 
lators against  their  will.  That  is  to 
say,  it  should  have  been  against 
their  will.  It  was  not  against  the 
will  of  all  of  them;  quite  a  num- 
ber of  them  liked  it.  There  has 
been  profiteering. 

I  do  not  say  that  you  are  or 
were  a  profiteer,  but  you  will  ad- 
mit that  there  has  been  profiteer- 
ing in  this  country. 

Now,  let  us  get  at  the  root  of 
this  hatred  of  the  profiteer.  Is  it 
not  true  that  we  hate  him  because 
he  is  in  business  solely  to  make  a 
profit?  And  that  he  wants  the 
largest  profit  possible  regardless  of  the  life  and  rights 
of  any  other  human?  Surely  it  cannot  be  true  that  a 
man  is  hated  solely  because  he  makes  a  profit.  We  hate 
the  profiteer  because  he  is  a  pervert,  he  is  a  degen- 
erate, he  desecrates  the  temple  of  business.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, when  the  plague  spot  of  profiteering  appears 
upon  the  body  economic,  men  suspect  that  every  atom 
of  the  tissue  is  infected. 

That  is  the  position  in  which  you  find  yourself  to- 
day. If  you  have  been  a  profiteer,  you  have  been  tear- 
ing down  our  system.  If  you  have  not  been  a  profiteer 
you  are  the  victim  of  men  who  have  been  tearing  down 
the  system  upon  which  your  hope  of  stability  rests. 

Two  tasks  confront  you.  One  is  to  root  out  profiteer- 
ing to  the  best  of  your  ability.  It  is  not  an  easy  task. 
Laws  will  probably  help  you  very  little.  Some  of  them 
actually  hinder.  About  the  most  valuable  contribution 
you  can  make  to  a  campaign  against  profiteering  is  not 
to  profiteer.  Next,  do  as  little  business  as  possible  with 
profiteers.  Your  other  task  is  to  convince  those  who 
live  under  our  system,  but  who  do  not  operate  it,  that 
the  majority  of  business  men  are  still  ethical.  And  what 
do  I  mean  by  ethical?  I  mean  this:  the  ethical  business 
man  believes  life  is  work  and  work  is  life — he  believes 
the  making  of  a  pair  of  shoes  is  a  prayer — he  believes 
men  build  bridges  because  they  like  to  build  bridges, 
and  that  they  take  a  profit  because  if  they  didn't,  eco- 
nomic laws  would  intervene  and  rob  them  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  building  bridges.  This  philosophy  may  sound 
idealistic,  but  it  is  back  of  every  successful  business, 
large  or  small.  You  cannot  hope  that  the  man  who  drives 
a  wagon  for  you  will  understand  this  vei-y  clearly.  If  he 
could  understand  this  as  clearly  as  you  do,  he  would  be 
operating  a  business  of  his  own.  In  other  words,  he 
would  have  mastered  the  system  under  which  we  live 
and  he  would  be  operating  it  instead  of  being  operated 
by  it.  You  cannot  convince  this  man  who  drives  the 
wagon  that  you  have  any  such  philosophy  as  I  have  out- 
lined, by  yelling  at  him.  But  you  can  convince  him  by 
facts.  Those  facts  must  be  visible  facts.  Facts  which 
you  state  will  not  convince  him  of  anything. 

Let  me  call  to  your  attention  a  few  of  your  short- 
comings that  have  had  considerable  effect  in  establish- 
ing the  bad  opinion  of  you  now  entertained  by  the  man 
who  drives  your  wagon.  You  doubtless  know  that  worth- 
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less  stock  has  been  sold  in  this  country  to  the  tune  of 
millions  of  dollars.  You  know  that  blue  sky  laws  have 
been  passed  and  that  most  of  them  have  accomplished 
very  little  good.  In  fact  quite  a  number  of  them  have 
harassed  honest  men  more  than  the  rascals.  But  what 
have  you,  as  a  business  man,  done  to  discourage  the 
sale  of  worthless  stock?  If  you  are  an  officer  or  an 
owner  of  a  stock  company  you  were  damaged  by  every 
sale  of  worthless  stock.  Real  business  has  been  dam- 
aged more  than  foolish  investors.  You  have  been  dam- 
aged also  by  every  man  who  mismanaged  a  stock  com- 
pany. 

Doubtless  you  realize  that  the  form  of  business  or- 
ganization known  as  corporation  is  one  of  the  clev- 
erest contrivances  the  human  mind  has  produced.  With- 
out it,  business  cannot  be  transacted  on  the  present  day 
American  scale.  But  like  everything  else  it  is  subject 
to  abuse.  I  am  asking  you  what  you  have  done  to  pro- 
tect it.  After  all,  a  corporation  is  simply  a  form  of  ex- 
pressing faith.  Is  it  not?  An  aggregation  of  individuals 
who  have  faith  in  each  other  and  faith  in  the  men  they 
employ,  use  the  corporation  form  of  organization.  When 
faith  is  diminished  this  great  system  with  its  vast  ca- 
pacity for  serving  mankind  is  injured. 

I  wonder  if  it  has  oc- 
curred to  you  that  pri- 
vate property  is  a  public 
trust.  Private  property 
is  simply  the  possession 
of  a  job.  That  is  why 
private  property  should 
be  protected;  because  it 
is  a  public  trust.  The 
only  difference  between 
you,  the  owner,  and  your 
employee,  is  that  you 
own  your  job  and  he 
does  not.  But  if  you 
abuse  the  job  which  you 
own  you  are  just  as 
likely  to  lose  it,  as  tho 
you  abused  the  job  you 
do  not  own.  And  every 
man  who  abuses  a  job 
like  yours  is  blasting 
the  foundations  under 
your  job;  he  tears  down 
what  you  build. 

Kings  and  Czars  and  Emperors  used  to 
be  considered  very  necessary  and  valuable 
employees.  They  were  so  necessary  and  so 
valuable  that  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy 
quite  a  number  of  privileges.  When  they 
strutted  around  and  pinned  decorations  on 
themselves  and  stuck  feather  dusters  in 
their  hats  their  bosses  were  inclined  to 
agree  that  their  egotism  was  justified. 

But,  after  a  while,  these  employees  be- 
gan to  think  that  the  wearing  of  feather 
dusters  was  more  important  than  attend- 
ing to  the  business  of  their  bosses.  They 
got  the  mistaken  notion  that  empires  ex- 
isted for  the  pleasure  of  emperors.  They 
lost  track  of  the  fact  that  emperors  existed 
to  work  for  empires.  And  they  lost  their 
jobs.  They  are  a  pitiful  crew  now.  Some  of 
them  have  been  hungry  during  the  last 
twelve  months.  And  none  are  so  pitiful  as 
those  who  are  still  wearing  the  feather 
dusters. 

When  the  emperor  business  was  in  its 
infancy,  a  first  class  journeyman  emperor 
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who  knew  his  business  and  had  some  executive  ability 
used  to  select  his  lieutenants  because  they  were  good 
workmen.  After  the  emperors  ceased  to  serve,  they  be- 
gan to  select  lieutenants  who  danced  well  or  who  wore 
feather  dusters  at  a  particularly  jaunty  angle.  The 
same  immutable  law,  which  wished  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate emperor  these  grafting  sycophants,  brings  disloy- 
alty into  the  plant  operated  for  profit  only.  Unfor- 
tunately the  germ  doesn't  confine  its  activities  to  profit- 
eering establishments.  It  spreads. 

A  business  man  in  these  days  of  theories  rampant 
would  do  well  to  arm  himself  with  some  philosophy. 
Permit  me  to  offer. you  a  well  established  and  tested 
theory :  Men  will  work  long  and  hard  and  live  on  a  crust 
of  bread  in  order  to  pay  tribute  to  "the  god  of  a  job 
well  done."  They  have  always  been  that  way. 

If  I  had  a  shoe  factory  today  I  would  put  over  it  an 
electric  sign  with  letters  ten  feet  high :  "Here  we  serve 
humanity  by  making  shoes."  Then  if  I  had  to  "fire" 
anyone,  he  would  be  disgraced.  He  would  be  disgraced 
because  he  did  not  belong  to  the  goodly  company  of 
those  who  serve  humanity  by  making  shoes.  But  if  I 
were  making  shoes  for  profit  only  and  "fired"  some  one, 
it  would  be  a  reasonable  assumption  on  his  part  that  I 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  profit  I 
collected  off  his  labor.  He  would  go  out  of 
the  place  angry  and  resentful;  he  might  set 
fire  to  it  or  put  a  bomb  under  it.  No  matter 
what  I  paid  him,  he  would  still  be  convinced 
that  it  was  much  less  than  I  could  afford  to 
pay. 

That  is  the  trouble  today.  The  men  who 
do  not  operate  the  system,  but  are  operated 
by  it  have  lost  faith  in  the  men  who  operate 
it.  And  so  my  advice  to  you  is  to  restore 
that  faith. 

You  cannot  do  that  by  talking  or  writing. 
You  have  got  to  do  that  by  delivering  the 
goods.  A  lot  of  you  are  doing  it  now.  If  you 
were  not  the  country  would  be  in  a  revolu- 
tion before  the  close  of  this  year.  So  let  us 
withdraw  from  the  yelling  contest. 

To  the  extent  that  there  may  be  some 
grain  of  truth  in  what  the  malcontent  says, 
he  is  going  to  injure  you.  When  you  have 
brought  that  element  of  truth  down  to  a 
minimum  you  make  a  monkey  out  af  him 
without  saying  any- 
thing. 

Our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  our 
system  are  going  to 
survive.  You  know 
that.  But  they  are 
not  going  to  survive 
because  anyone's 
mouth  is  shut  by 
violence.  These  poor, 
unfortunate  malcon- 
tents have  no  substi- 
tute to  offer  anyway. 
You  are  in  no  real 
danger  of  seeing  a 
new  system  imposed. 
They  have  no  sys- 
tem. They  are  furi- 
ous. They  are  simply 
yelling.  While  they 
lack  the  cleverness 
to  build,  however, 
they  do  not  iCon- 
tinued  on  page  UhS 
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The  Americans  in  Belgium 

The  First  Complete  Story  of   Our  Combat  Operations 
By  Captain  Joseph  Mills  Hanson 
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Where    the    37th    and    91st    United    States    Divisions    fought    in 
Belgium  in  November,  1918 

WE  have  followed  our  soldiers  thru  all  of 
their  greatest  operations  excepting  the  one 
in  which  two  of  our  divisions  shared  in  the 
Allied  victories  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
far-flung  line  and  aided  materially  in  loosing  the  grip 
of  the  Germans  from  heroic  Belgium,  In  taking  their 
places  in  this  area,  these  divisions  completed  the  record 
of  American  troops  for  participation  in  the  struggle  on 
everj^  portion  of  the  Western  front.  It  was  but  fitting 
that  before  the  tale  should  be  completely  told  some 
Americans  should  fight  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
stedfast  sons  of  Belgium. 

It  was  in  response  to  a  request  from  Marshal  Foch 
that  in  the  middle  of  October  the  37th  and  91st  United 
States  Divisions,  after  having  participated  in  the  first 
phase  of  the  Meuse-Argonne  battle,  were  sent  to  rein- 
force the  6th  French  Army  under  General  Degoutte, 
which  had  been  added  to  the  Army  Group  of  the  King 
of  the  Belgians  for  the  forward  drive  in  Flanders.  The 
troops  of  the  Belgian  army,  aided  by  French  and  Brit- 
ish forces,  had  made  their  initial  attack  on  Septem- 
ber 28,  from  the  coast  of  the  English  Channel  at  Nieu- 
port  to  a  point  south  of  Ypres.  Thenceforward  in  heavy 
fighting  against  General  Sixt  von  Arnim's  4th  German 
Army  they  had  steadily  gained  ground  until  they  had 
compelled  the  Germans,  on  October  17,  to  evacuate 
Lille,  and  likewise  to  give  up  Ostend  and  all  their  sub- 
marine and  aircraft  bases  on  the  coast  and  to  move 
back  their  right  flank  along  the  frontier  of  Holland. 
Progress  since  that  date  had  been  somewhat  slower  and 
American  cooperation  was  asked  to  aid  in  pushing  the 
center  ahead  toward  Brussels  by  clearing  the  enemy 
from  the  watershed  between  the  Lys  and  the  Scheldt 
and  forcing  the  passage  of  the  latter  stream. 

The  two  American  divisions  entered  the  battle  line 
on  October  29  by  relieving  two  French  divisions  along 
the  grade  of  the  Ghent-Lille  railroad,  just  east  of  the 
Lys  River,  which   stream  had  been  conquered  by  the 


Allied  troops.  The  Ohio  National  Guardsmen  of  the 
37th  Division  under  General  C.  S.  Farnsworth  were  as- 
signed to  General  Penet's  30th  French  Corps  and  took 
over  a  portion  of  the  front  called  the  Cruyshauten  sec- 
tor. General  William  H.  Johnston's  91st  Division  of 
National  Army  troops  from  the  Northwestern  states, 
accompanied  by  the  53rd  Field  Artillery  Brigade  of  the 
28th  Division,  was  placed  in  the  7th  French  Corps  and 
occupied  a  sector  further  south,  with  a  French  division 
between  it  and  the  37th.  From  left  to  right  in  thivS 
region  when  the  Americans  came  on  the  line  lay  the 
Belgian  Army,  closely  approaching  Ghent  with  its  flank 
on  the  Dutch  frontier,  then  General  Degoutte's  6th 
French  Army  with  its  34th  Corps  on  the  left,  the  30th 
in  the  center  and  the  7th  on  the  right,  and  then  the  2nd 
British  Army  of  General  Plumer,  still  further  to  the 
south.  The  divisional  order  of  battle  in  the  30th  and 
7th  Corps  was:  the  12th  French  Division  on  the  left, 
'  then  the  37th  U.  S.,  128th  French,  91st  U.  S.  and  41st 
French. 

The  resumption  of  the  general  offensive  by  the 
armies  of  King  Albert  was  scheduled  for  5:30  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  October  31.  Meantime  thru  the  pre- 
ceding day  the  Americans  lay  in  their  fox  holes,  await- 
ing the  zero  hour.  The  coming  battle  was  to  be  fought 
out  over  a  countryside  very  different  from  the  one  in 
which  the  men  from  Ohio  and  the  Northwest  had  ad- 
vanced from  Avocourt  and  the  Bois  de  Cheppy  thru 
Ivoiry  and  Epinonville.  In  place  of  the  woodlands,  the 
scattered,  stone-built  villages  and  the  sterile  hills  of 
the  Meuse-Argonne  country,  here  in  Belgian  Flanders 
they  were  in  a  land  generally  open  and  thickly  dotted 
with  villages  of  cozy,  low  brick  houses,  where  the  in- 
frequent hills  sloped  gradually  to  crests  crowned  by 
broad-winged  windmills. 

In  the  sectors  of  the  37th  and  91st  American  Di- 
visions, the  Scheldt  River,  the  general  objective  of  the 
attack  of  the  Allied  armies  in  Belgium,  was  about 
fourteen  kilometers  distant,  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion. To  reach  it  General  Farnsworth's  men  would  have 
to  mount  the  long  slope  of  Cruyshautem  Ridge  to  its 
top,  conquer  the  village  of  the  same  name  in  a  narrow 
valley  just  over  the  crest  and  then  push  on  down  the 
open  reaches  of  farming  country  beyond  to  the  banks 
of  the  Scheldt  between  the  villages  of  Heurne  and 
Eyne.  General  Johnston's  division  had  a  more  southerly 
portion  of  the  same  ridge  to  cross,  but  before  reaching 
the  crest  it  had  to  conquer  a  detached  hill  covered  with 
woods    called    the    Spitaals    ^Continued    on    page    US 


This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  ten  articles  in  which  Captain 
Hanson  has  told  the  complete  story  of  what  the  American 
troops  did  on  the  baUle  line  in  France— a  series  written 
from  a  thoro  study  of  the  official  records  and  with  the 
background  of  actual  experience  overseas.  "Up  the  Line 
from  Cantigny"  was  published  in  The  Independent  of 
March  27,  "Those  Desperate  Days  at  Chateau-Thierry"  in 
the  April  24  number,  "Zero  Hour  Along  the  Marne"  May 
29,  "One  Day's  Work  at  St.  Mihiel"  June  19-26,  "Covered 
with  Mud  and  Glory"  July  24-31,  "Getting  on  to  Berlin" 
August  28,  "Our  Greatest  Victory"  September  25,  "The  Bat- 
tle of  Blanc  Mont"  October  30,  and  "Breaking  the  Hinden- 
burg  Line"  November  27 
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Confessions  of  a  Movie  Educator 

"In  the  course  o£  a  month  or  more"  says  the  Scenario  Chief  who  wrote  these  confessions  of  gather- 
ing golden  berries  from  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  "I  dramatized  cheese,  soap,  ball  bearings,  frying  fat, 
axle  grease,  chewing  gum,  coffee,  insurance,  rubber  tires,  tenpenny  nails,  automobile  springs,  self- 
playing  pianos,  pickled  olives,  phonographs,  artificial  pearls,  rum  barrels,  automatic  conveyors,  pre- 
mium merchandise,  fertilizer,  terra  cotta  and  Portland  cement" 


WHEN  the  Educational  Department  of  our 
film  manufacturing  concern  was  organized, 
a  star  salesman  was  appointed  as  general 
manager  and  a  stage-and-film  expert  as 
chief  of  production.  The  former  had  successfully  sold 
everything  from  blouses  to  couch  beds,  and  the  latter 
had  been  a  highly  popular  knockabout  actor  in  his  time. 
These  qualifications  were  not  deemed  handicaps  in  the 
educational  race,  indeed  the  persuasive  and  entertain- 
ing pair  had  themselves  sold  the  departmental  idea  to 
the  movie  president  who  was  now  thoroly  convinced  of 
there  being  "millions  in  it."  As  the  most  scholarly  per- 
son of  the  entourage  I  was  appointed  Chief  of  Scenarios 
and  now  beheld  myself  a  full-fledged  popular  educator! 

Of  course  the  movie  president  didn't  expect  to  pluck 
immediately  one  million  golden  berries  from  the  Tree 
of  Knowledge.  The  scheme  was  far  subtler  than  that. 
It  was  to  manufacture  and  distribute  at  a  profit  indus- 
trial, i.  e.,  business  and  advertising  films,  which  later 
could  be  used  as  educationals.  A  film  miscellany  nick- 
named a  magazine  presented  the  weekly  table  d'hote  of 
the  company's  short  subjects  to  the  theaters,  and  it  was 
also  planned  to  distribute  this  and  the  company's  stand- 
ard fiction  photoplays  to  the  schools,  eked  out  with  the 
pedagogically  reedited  business  films. 

The  only  faults  of  the  scheme  were  (1)  industrial 
and  technical  films  may  or  may  not  be  useful  to  the 
schools,  and  (2)  they're  not  wanted  by  the  theaters  at 
all.  Otherwise  the  scheme  was  "strictly  0.  K.,"  as  the 
Boss  said.  The  weekly  release,  as  I  have  said,  was 
a  fifteen-minute 
film  miscellany 
devoted  to  art, 
science,  world's 
progress,  adven- 
ture and  humor. 
The  general 
manager  was  a 
liberal  buyer. 
He  paid  a  fancy 
price  for  "The 
Confessions  of 
Mrs.  Scheherez- 
ade"  and  "Smart 
Sayings  by 
Saucy  People." 
Both  were  col- 
lections  of 
slangy  cyni- 
c  i  s  m  s,  mostly 
jokes  about  un- 
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happy  marriage,  from  the  denizens  of  the  Gay  White 
Way. 

Ye  gods  of  education!  The  epigrams  arrived  in  batches 
of  a  thousand  or  so  at  a  whack,  and  it  was  my  duty  to 
sort  out  the  'sure-fire  laughs"  from  the  tremendous 
stack  and  condense  them  into  screen  titles  or  sentences. 
The  rest  of  this  time  I  spent  in  getting  up  tabloids  of 
travel  out  of  old  film.  Carefully  eliminating  the  geogra- 
phy, I  pointed  up  the  thrill,  the  laugh  or  the  sentiment 
to  tickle  the  midriff  of  hoi  polloi.  With  the  further  aid 
of  a  barefoot-dancer  subject,  a  pseudo-scientific  subject, 
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Wall    paper 


and  a  cartoon  animating  the 
outrageous  kiddies  of  the 
Sunday  comic  sections,  we 
burst  upon  a  dazed  public 
with  our  first  number.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  at  one  time  at- 
tained a  circulation  of  some- 
thing like  five  hundred  the- 
aters. 

Our  real  business,  now 
quickly  de\  eloping,  was, 
however,  to  meet  national 
advertisers  and  induce  them 
to  buy  production  contracts. 
The  salesmen — we  had  ten 
of  them — first  presented  the 
general  plea.  Then,  studying 
the  printed  matter  of  the  in- 
dustrial concern,  I  prepared 
a  synopsis  of  the  proposed 
picture.  If  this  was  liked 
and  approved,  I  surveyed  the 
factory,  office  or  plant  and 
wrote  the  "continuity  scenario."  Somewhere  down  the 
line  of  the  proceedings  the  client's  signature  was  se- 
cured along  the  dotted  line,  else  the  salesmen's  labors 
and  mine  were  wasted  and  we  moved  to  pastures  new. 
My  educational  progress  was  now  certainly  most 
amazing.  I  called  on  all  sorts  of  firms  and  gave  them 
pictorial  pointers,  generally  learning  much  more  than 
I  gave.  In  the  course  of  a  month  or  more  I  dramatized 
cheese,  soap,  ball  bearings,  frying  fat,  axle  grease, 
chewing  gum,  coflfee,  insurance,  rubber  tires,  tenpenny 
nails,  automobile  springs,  self-playing  pianos,  pickled 
olives,  phonographs,  artificial  pearls,  rum  barrels,  auto- 
matic conveyors,  premium  merchandise,  fertilizer,  terra 
cotta  and  Portland  cement.  Never  in  my  life — not  even 
during  college  crams — have  I  acquired  so  much  knowl- 
edge within  so  brief  a  period.  It's  all  forgotten  now, 
but  it's  all  back  within  the  subliminal  self — yes,  I  some- 
times dream  it  in  my  sleep!  Where  my  education 
stopped,  the  education  of  the  director  and  the  camera- 
man began.  They  trod  the  paths  I  had  trod  before, 
learned  the  jargon  of  salesmanship  and  the  meaning 
of  many  technical  terms,  and  "shot"  scenes  in  big  in- 
dustrial plants  where  applied  technology  and  not  stage- 
craft was  the  thing. 

Meantime  our  tiny  Visual  Instruction  Division  of 
the  organization  was  almost  a  still-born  infant.  Vainly 
did  our  general  manager  try  to  oxygenate  it  or  bottle- 
feed  it.  It  was  always  gasping  for  breath  or  crying  for 
educationals.  In  default  of  some  fairy  Rockefeller  to 
finance  real  film  textbooks,  we  worried  along  renting 
"features"  and  "magazines"  to  the  schools  and  expect- 
ing to  impart  plenty  of  facts  to  them  later  in  our  auto- 
mobile, rubber  tire  and  domestic  science  industrials. 
We  had  far  better  luck  with  churches.  Several  of  the 
denominations  became  our  clients,  and  one  of  them 
actually  moved  over  its  publicity  staff  and  camped  out 
with  us.  The  church  folk  were  friendly,  very  amiable 
and  quite  willing  to  learn.  If  too  often  they  began  by 
filming  some  high  ceremonial  that  wouldn't  register  on 
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the  screen,  they  usually  wound  up  by  writing  and  su- 
pervising the  production  of  human  and  interesting 
stories. 

The  ottice  was  now  all  agog  with  the  preparations 
for  issuing  the  industrial  motion  pictures.  The  produc- 
tion chief  was  like  a  conjurer  in  his  art  of  keeping 
men  and  objects  flying.  The  night  stands  and  the  two- 
a-day  vaudeville  had  given  him  a  fast  pace,  which 
studio  training  had  redoubled.  He  was  in  his  glory  now 
— ordering  directors  here,  cameramen  there,  buying 
free  lance  negative,  bossing  cutter  girls  and  printers, 
getting  artists  to  illustrate  and  editors  to  title  the  suc- 
cessive pictures  as  they  arrived  from  Akron  or  the 
Yellowstone,  from  some  big  New  York  factory  or  from 
a  great  automobile  plant  'way  out  West.  Extremes  met, 
the  fool  became  the  monarch  and  the  clown  the  savant, 
when  the  artists  of  our  coarse  comics  tackled  the  scien- 
tific subjects.  The  very  chap  who'd  been  di-awing  jam- 
eating  kiddies  or  jazzing  dancers  or  impossibly  somer- 
saulting dogs  would  turn  aside  to  make  and  pile  up 
heaps  of  celluloid  accurately  picturing  the  transmission 
gear  of  a  motor  car  or  the  processing  of  materials  in- 
side a  mill. 

There  was  enough  talent  in  that  organization  to  have 
built  a  film  Encyclopedia  Brittanica;  to  have  picturized 
the  school  syl- 
labi of  all  the 
states ;  to  have 
made  a  complete 
workable  course 
in  general  tech- 
nology. They 
possessed  both 
breadth  of 
vision  and  ac- 
curacy, and  it 
was  certainly  an 
ironic  fate  that 
condemned  them 
in  the  very  midst 
of  an  "Educa- 
tional Depart- 
ment" (God  save 
the  mark!)  to 
draw  dog-and- 
cat  futilities  and 
picture  screen  advertisements  of  doubtful  value. 
Our  first  industrial  release  was  "At  Home  with  the 
Tire  Makers."  Our  second  was  a  technical  automobile 
story,  and  our  third  a  scenic  showing  the  triumph  of 
the  same  motor  car  over  rough  roads.  Each  of  these 
was  released  in  short  form  thru  the  film  miscellany  or 
magazine.  Longer  editions  were  prepared  for  the  use 
of  the  manufacturer-clients  and  ultimately  it  was  hoped 
for  the  schools. 

The  first  industrial  didn't  create  much  commotion, 
but  we  heard  a-plenty  from  the  second  and  the  third. 
Please  remember  they  were  being  circulated  in  motion 
picture  theaters  along  with  the  travel  and  adventure 
stuff  and  the  "Sunday  supplement"  cartoons  that 
formed  the  burden  of  our  miscellany.  About  four  weeks 
from  the  first  release  date  the  general  sales  manager 
of  the  company  came  tearing  into  the  departmental 
manager's  office  and  waving  aloft  a  Western  Union 
telegram  cried:  "Will  you  look  at  this!"  The  Educa- 
tional manager  read: 

Exhibitors'  Association  Pittsburgh  District  voted 
to  exclude  Magazine  from  all  their  the- 
aters. Advertising  in  release  must  be  stopped, 
otherwise  feature  pictures  as  well  as  Magazine 
will  suffer. 

( Signed )  :    

Manager    Pittsburgh  Branch    Exchange. 
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"  'Twas  that  confounded  ad  film  did  it;  1  wish  all  our 
short  subjects  could  be  dumped!"  ejaculated  the  sales 
manager  bitterly.  "Say,"  he  added,  eyeing  my  superior 
none  too  amiably,  "I  sometimes  think  we'd  make  more 
money  if  your  whole  Educational  Department  were 
fired!" 

It  was  indeed  a  crisis.  The  great  movie  corporation 
could  not  afford  to  endanger  its  millions  upon  millions 
in  feature  rentals  by  continuing  to  handle  a  boycotted 
short  subject,  one  boycotted  furthermore  because  of 
advertising  masked  as  entertainment.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Department's  side  was  not  to  be  ignored. 
The  "education"  of  manufacturers  was  proceeding  rap- 
idly and  they  were  paying  as  high  as  $15  per  film  foot 
— $15,000  per  reel — for  the  privilege  of  telling  their 
business  stories  via  the  screen.  One  of  the  contracts 
was  in  six  figures,  others  were  being  signed  up  quickly. 
Were  these  lucrative  contracts  to  be  canceled  and  a 
valuable  new  business  relinquished  because  some  of  the 
advertising  was  too  bald? 

The  production  manager  thought  he  saw  a  workable 
compromise  by  cutting  out  direct  advertising  and  put- 
ting over  the  business  stories  as  apologue  or  fiction. 
And  we  tried  that.  We  invented  heroes  and  heroines, 
made  studio  scenes,  drew  characters,  devised  thrillers, 
and  raised  and  smoothed  away  all  kinds  of  obstacles  in 
the  path  of  true  love  to  Portland  cement  homes,,  ideal 
frying  fats,  imitation  pearls  and  preserved  pickles.  It 
was  not  at  all  pleasant,  I  can  assure  you.  If  an  indus- 
trial is  worth  anything,  it  is  worth  telling  on  its  own 
merits.  I  don't  think  any  of  the  films  of  that  unhappy 
period  will  survive. 

The  ultimate  debacle  came  a  few  weejis  later  thru 
the  continuance  of  the  automobile  scenics.  They  were 
really  not  very  "raw."  In  the  picture-series  a  certain 
make  of  car  went  everywhere  and  did  everything,  tour- 
ing Bad  Lands,  climbing  Rockies,  exploring  the  Yellow- 
stone, with  the  leader  of  the  party  a  certain  film 
comedian  to  whom  all  sorts  of  funny  trouble  happened 
except  of  course  the  breakdown  of  the  Impeccable  Car. 

What  the  exhibitors  took  a  dislike  to  was  not  the 
fairly  possible  story,  but  the  name  of  the  car  and  of 
the  manufacturer  hugely  placarded  on  garages  and 
service  stations  en  route.  It  seems  that  this  automobile 
manufacturer  had  previously  had  some  films  of  his 
own  and  had  unsuccessfully  tried  to  introduce  them 
in  Central  West  theatres.  When  therefore  exhibitors 
saw  his  car  brand  and  his  placards  traipsing  thru  the 
Magazine  and  literally  obtaining  footage  on  their  jeal- 
ously guarded  screens,  they  rose  in  their  wrath  and 
the  Middle  West  added  its  voice  to  that  of  Pittsburgh 
in  noisy  official  boycott.  They  [Continued  on  page  UWY 
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The  Christmas  Gift  the  World  Needs 

By  Charles  Edward  Jefferson,  D.D., 

Pastor  of  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York 


CHRISTMAS  is  one  of  the  things  which  are  inexorable. 
It  arrives  in  the  month  of  December  inevitably.  It 
comes  on  the  tw^enty-fifth  of  that  month  punctually. 
Not  all  the  king's  horses  nor  all  the  king's  men  can  dis- 
lodge it  from  its  place  in  the  procession  of  the  days.  It  is 
impossible  to  postpone  it.  There  are  years  when  we  are  not 
ready  for  it,  but  it  comes  nevertheless.  Failures  and  disap- 
pointments and  worries  may  have  thrown  us  into  a 
dishevelled  and  dismal  mood,  but  no  matter  what  our  mood, 
Christmas  knocks  at  the  door  and  comes  in.  There  is  no 
escape  from  the  clutches  of  the  calendar.  We  may  have 
fallen  among  circumstances  which  like  robbers  have  left  us 
bleeding  and  half  dead,  but  Christmas,  like  a  good  Samari- 
tan, picks  us  up  and  does  its  best  to  send  us  along  our  way 
rejoicing. 

Surely  the  world  just  now  is  in  sore  need  of  Christmas. 
The  human  race  is  in  a  surly  and  disgruntled  mood.  All 
the  spirits  of  the  underworld  are  working  overtime.  The 
human  heart  in  every  land  is  torn  and  feverish.  The  great 
war  has  left  us  a  legacy  which  many  of  us  had  not  counted 
on.  War  quickens  and  feeds  all  the  demons  of  the  heart,  and 
these  do  not  suddenly  languish  when  the  guns  have  fallen 
silent.  The  passions  which  war  unchains  do  not  go  back 
swiftly  to  their  cells.  War  is  an  arch  demoralizer.  It  upsets 
everything.  It  brings  down  standards  which  the  toil  of  gen- 
erations had  ^tablished,  it  dims  ideals  to  eyes  which  had 
been  trained  to  follow  them.  All  the  rapacities  and  greeds, 
the  dishonesties  and  cruelties  of  the  heart  find  liberty  in 
times  of  war,  and  when  peace  comes  they  go  right  on  work- 
ing their  depredations.  When  was  civilization  ever  more 
plagued  than  now?  When  was  society  ever  more  chaotic  and 
hysterical?  The  wounds  are  deep  and  the  world  is  faint 
from  loss  of  blood.  In  its  weakness  vices,  which  are  easily 
thrown  off  in  days  of  health,  fasten  on  it  with  tenacious 
grip.  Selfishness  has  attained  a  new  robustness  by  what  it 
fed  on  thru  the  war,  and  everywhere  there  is  suspicion,  and 
greed,  and  discontent,  and  a  disposition  to  fight. 

Into  a  world  which  has  become  unusually  bitter  and 
wrathful,  there  now  comes  like  a  messenger  from  heaven 
this  festival  of  Christmas,  with  its  carols  and  laughter,  its 
memories  of  light  and  its  spirit  of  good  will.  Christmas  is  a 
kind,  charitable  time.  It  speaks  to  the  angels  of  our  better 
nature.  It  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  a  baby,  and 
who  can  be  surly  and  mean  in  the  presence  of  a  baby?  This 
baby  grew  to  be  a  man  who  thru  nineteen  hundred  years 
has  been  known  as  the  "Prince  of  Peace."  His  heart  was 
gentle  and  his  spirit  was  sweet.  He  nourished  no  prejudices, 
and  he  gave  room  to  no  dark  passions.  His  sympathies 
were  broad  and  his  ideals  were  high.  Suspicion  and  malice, 
envy  and  fear  found  no  place  injdis  heart.  Race  hatred  was 
odious  to  him  and  religious  bigotry  was  abhorrent.  He  was 
free  from  class  consciousness  and  he  claimed  all  men  as  his 
brothers.  His  spirit  of  brotherly  kindness  began  at  once  to 
influence  those  who  were  nearest  to  him,  and  after  his 
death  they  banded  themselves  together  to  spread  his  spirit 
over  their  own  nation  and  then  over  the  entire  world. 
Wherever  the  spirit  of  Jesus  becomes  established,  anger 
and  clamor  and  railing  are  put  away,  and  men  become 
kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted,  and  ready  to  forgive. 
This  is  the  spirit  which  the  world  now  conspicuously 
lacks,  and  it  is  the  spirit  which  the  world  must  possess  if 
civilization  is  to  escape  unimaginable  disaster.  All  thought- 
ful men  are  coming  to  see  more  and  more  clearly  that  with- 
out the  spirit  of  Jesus  society  is  doomed.  Man  has  har- 
nessed   forces    and    created    machinery   which,    unless    con- 
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trolled  by  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ,  will  work  his  undoing. 
It  is  not  merely  members  of  the  Christian  Church  who  are 
saying  this;  it  is  being  said  by  Jews  and  Agnostics,  and  by 
many  representatives  of  non-Christian  religions.  States- 
men and  business  men,  publicists  and  diplomats,  now  see 
that  there  is  no  way  out  of  our  present  distresses  but  by 
a  fresh  baptism  of  the  spirit  of  good  will.  The  world  needs 
to  breathe  in  the  soul  of  Christmas. 

It  is  easy  to  catalog  the  things  which  the  crowd  would 
like  to  have.  Multitudes  clamor  for  cheaiper  rents  and  gro- 
ceries, many  long  for  lower  taxes,  others  set  high  hopes  on 
a  league  of  nations,  and  still  others  dream  of  some  social  or 
economic  reorganization  of  the  world,  but  there  is  a  need 
which  lies  deeper  than  any  of  our  conscious  wants,  and 
that  is  the  need  of  more  brotherliness  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  The  whole  world  needs  just  this,  and  without  this 
we  must  perish. 

There  are  many  who  are  despondent.  There  are  some 
who  are  without  hope.  They  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful, 
and  they  refuse  to  be  comforted  even  amidst  the  festivi- 
ties of  Christmas.  They  persist  in  staring  at  what  they 
call  the  facts.  All  the  facts  which  they  see  are  dark.  There 
is  no  light  anywhere.  Conditions  in  America  are  bad — 
in  the  Old  World  they  are  worse.  "Let  us  not  delude  our- 
selves. Let  us  feed  ourselves  on  no  foolish  dreams.  Let  us 
face  the  facts!"  This  is  the  burden  of  their  story.  By  all 
means  let  us  face  the  facts.  Let  us  hide  our  eyes  from  noth- 
ing. But  let  us  be  sure  that  we  face  all  the  facts.  Let  us  be 
careful  not  to  drop  out  of  sight  the  most  important  fact  of 
all,  the  fact  that  at  the  center  of  the  universe  there  beats 
a  heart  which  is  wonderfully  kind.  This  is  the  fact  to  which 
Christmas  calls  our  attention.  It  is  easy  to  overlook  it,  but 
we  cannot  ignore  it  without  immeasurable  loss.  The  uni- 
verse is  founded  on  good  will.  The  earth  is  wrapped  in  the 
meshes  of  the  law  of  brotherly  kindness.  The  mightiest  of 
all  known  forces  is  love.  If  the  Creator  of  the  universe  has 
a  heart  which  is  gentle  and  loving,  then  the  future  of  man- 
kind is  secure.  If  we  are  held  in  the  hands  of  a  God  of 
good-will,  those  hands  will  never  let  us  drop.  Some  time, 
somehow,  our  ugly  passions  will  all  be  conquered,  and  all 
men  will  find  their  supreme  delight  in  doing  their  Maker's 
will. 

Christmas  is  a  day  of  giving.  What  shall  I  give?  is  a 
question  which  springs  spontaneously  to  every  tongue. 
Many  express  the  answer  in  terms  of  matter.  They  think 
of  things  which  can  be  bought  in  the  store.  But  those  who 
discern  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  day,  see  that  it  is 
not  things  which  the  world  is  most  in  need  of  but  life,  not 
toys  but  disposition,  not  confectionery  but  temper,  not  dia- 
monds but  a  sympathetic  spirit.  He  then  most  truly  cele- 
brates Christmas  who  casts  out  of  his  own  soul  all  racial 
prejudices,  and  national  antipathies,  and  class  hatreds,  and 
religious  animosities,  and  social  resentments,  and  gives  to 
society  the  grace  and  power  of  a  loving  heart. 

The  Test  of  Citizenship 

A  GOOD  citizen  may,  indeed  ought  to,  criticize  and  seek 
to  change  the  laws  he  does  not  happen  to  like.  But 
he  will  obey  them.  Anyone  who  for  the  "sake  of  the  joke," 
or  to  gratify  his  appetite,  or  to  vindicate  his  "personal 
liberty"  violates  the  eighteenth  amendment  and  the  Vol- 
stead Act  is  in  the  same  class  as  the  man  who  smuggles 
goods  past  the  customs  because  he  disbelieves  in  tariffs  or 
"expropriates"   somebody   else's   diamonds   because   he   dis- 
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believes  in  private  property.  A  prohibition  law  is  neither 
more  nor  less  a  restraint  on  natural  liberty  than  a  tariff 
or  a  legally  established  right  to  ownership.  All  three  derive 
their  authority  not  from  any  divine  comniandniont  or  prin- 
ciple of  pure  reason,  but  from  the  common  agreement  of 
all  citizens  in  a  democracy  to  submit  to  the  laws  made  by 
their  constitutionally  chosen  representatives.  A  good  citizen 
is  a  man  who  "plays  square  with  the  gang";  a  good  sport, 
in  short. 

To  New  Yorkers 

GOVERNOR-elect  Miller  has  started  off  well  by  disap- 
proving any  further  attempt  to  expel  lawfully  elected 
Socialists  from  the  Legislature.  In  this  he  is  a  worthy 
successor  to  Governor  Smith  who  refused  to  sanction  the 
anti-Socialist  laws.  The  Empire  State  should  be  proud  of 
her  two  liberty-loving  chieftains. 

The  Anti-Semite  Scare 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 

AMONG  the  evil  influences  that  come  from  Europe 
•to  America  since  the  war  is  the  anti-Semitic  move- 
ment, which  has  for  many  years  caused  trouble  in 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  Rumania  and  other  countries, 
but  from  which  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have 
hitherto  been  free.  Such  prejudice  as  the  Hebrews,  in 
America  have  had  to  endure  is  due  to  social  snobbishness, 
business  rivalry  and  personal  antipathies.  There  has  been 
no  concerted  political  and  literary  anti-Jewish  agitation,  no 
deliberate  attempt  to  inflame  the  mob-mind  as  in  con- 
tinental Europe.  The  Jews  have  not  been  worse  treated 
than  other  immigrants.  If  one  will  turn  to  the  caricatures 
of  our  esteemed  constituent,  Harper's  Weekly,  he  will  find 
that  the  Irish  on  their  arrival  by  wholesale  in  this  country 
had  to  suffer  much  more  from  the  contempt  and  hostility 
of  the  earlier  immigrants  than  the  Jews  have  met  in  spite 
of  their  more  rapid  influx  and  the  strangeness  of  their  lan- 
guage and  customs.  There  was  indeed  good  reason  to  hope 
that  we  were  gradually  outgrowing  the  xenophobia  to 
which  all  human  beings  are  congenitally  subject. 

But  now  it  seems  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  not  im- 
mune to  the  virus  of  anti-Semitism.  In  England,  G.  K. 
Chesterton  and  Hilaire  Belloc,  an  Anglican  Catholic  and  a 
Roman  Catholic — fonring  together  what  Shaw  calls  "the 
Chesterbelloc" — have  turned  their  pointed  pens  against  the 
Jews  and  in  the  United  States  Henry  Ford  has  taken  up 
the  idea  as  his  latest  hobby.  The  London  Morning  Post 
is  matched  in  virulence  by  the  Dearborn  Independent, 
which,  much  to  our  annoyance,  is  sometimes  quoted  with- 
out the  first  word  of  its  title.  American  publishers  have 
been  found  for  two  of  the  most  pernicious  of  the  anti- 
Semitic  volumes,  "The  Protocols  of  the  Wise  Men  of  Zion" 
and  "The  Cause  of  World  Unrest." 

Both  are  anonymous.  The  former  was  first  brought  out 
in  1905  by  a  Russian  fanatic  named  Nilus,  who  wrote  on 
the  coming  of  Anti-Christ.  It  purports  to  be  the  plan  for 
the  subversion  of  Christian  civilization  and  the  overthrow 
of  all  governments  to  secure  the  supremacy  of  the  Jewish 
race  over  the  world.  The  American  Jewish  Committee,  31 
Union  Square  West,  New  York,  has  issued  a  denial  of  the 
existence  of  any  such  organization  as  the  Wise  Men  or 
Elders  of  Zion  and  refutation  of  the  arguments  based  on  it. 

Even  the  editor  of  the  London  Morning  Post,  who  brings 
out  the  second  book,  does  not  deny  that  it  may  be  a  forgery. 
Nilus  said  that  the  manuscript  was  given  to  him  by  a 
friend  who  said  he  got  it  from  a  mysterious  lady,  but  no- 
body knows  whether  Nilus  is  alive  or  dead.  But  the  un- 
known author  of  "The  Cause  of  the  World  Unrest"  tacitly 
assumes  the  genuineness  of  the  "Protocols"  and  so  lays  to 
the  secret  council  of  the  "Elders  of  Zion"  everything  in  the 


world  that  he  di-eads  or  dislikes.  As  an  Englishman  he  un- 
consciously presupposes  that  Great  Britain  is  the  leader 
and  sole  support  of  modern  civilization,  so  any  anti-British 
movement  in  any  part  of  the  world  must  be  instigated  by 
the  Jews.  He  admits  that  the  Irish  republican  movement, 
the  Indian  nationalist  movement,  and  the  British  labor 
movement  are  not  known  to  be  under  Jewish  leadership, 
but  this  is,  to  his  mind,  additional  proof  that  they  really 
are  due  to  the  machinations  of  this  secret  Hebrew  council. 
This  gives  him  a  wide  net  and  he  hauls  in  horrors  enough 
to  raise  the  hair  of  any  reader  who  has  hair  to  raise. 
Gandhi  and  other  Hindu  agitators  have  been  considered 
disciples  of  Vishnu  rather  than  of  Moses,  but  since  they  are 
anti-Christian  they  must  be  pro-Jew. 

The  Jews  are  held  responsible  not  only  for  all  national 
movements  but  for  all  international  movements.  Therefore, 
Wilson  with  his  League  of  Nations  and  Lenin  with  his 
Third  International  are  really  working  hand  in  hand,  altho 
in  public  they  profess  little  liking  for  one  another.  Of 
course  both  the  American  and  the  Russian,  altho  they  ap- 
pear to  be  men  with  wills  of  their  own,  are  mere  puppets 
pulled  by  Jewish  wires.  "Between  the  Fourteen  Points  and 
the  Kremlin  manifestoes  there  is  little  to  choose,"  and  the 
author  adds  that  "  'making  the  world  safe  for  democracy' 
and  'the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat'  sound  equally  sweet 
in  a  rebel's  ear."  The  principle  of  self-determination  and 
the  schem^e  for  a  League  of  Nations  were,  it  seems,  both 
hatched  in  the  hidden  Hebrew  conclaves.  It  had  hitherto 
been  supposed  by  historians  that  George  Washington  be- 
lieved in  national  self-determination  and  William  Penn  had 
a  league  of  nations  hobby.  But  possibly  they  were  crypto- 
Jews  and  we  may  be  told  next  that  the  Father  of  his 
Country  was  named  Cohen  and  that  the  Quaker  statesman 
was  Goldfeder  in  disguise. 

AMONG  the  agencies  which  are  mentioned  as  carrying 
out  the  Jewish  plot  to  destroy  civilization  by  putting  a 
stop  to  war  are  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  and  the 
League  of  Free  Nations  Association.  Now  my  colleague 
on  The  Independent  staff,  Hamilton  Holt,  was  one  of  the 
three  men  who  met  to  start  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace 
and  I  happened  to  sit  in  with  the  group  who  first  formed 
the  League  of  Free  Nations  Association  and  we  have  at- 
tended the  councils  of  these  organizations  very  faithfully 
ever  since.  No  Jews  were  in  at  the  birth  of  these  bodies. 
Neither  Mr.  Holt  nor  I  read  Hebrew,  so  if  we  have  been 
acting  under  orders  from  the  Elders  of  Zion  they  must 
have  been  transmitted  by  subconscious  telepathy.  And  if 
Jewish  capitalists  have  been  any  more  ready  to  contribute 
to  the  funds  of  these  associations  than  Gentile  capitalists 
they  have  successfully  concealed  their  desires  from  the 
finance  committees.  The  whole  volume  is  filled  with  this 
sort  of  absurd  insinuations. 

The  author  of  this  scare  story  makes  the  most  of  the 
Masons.  It  is  thru  this  and  similar  secret  societies  that  the 
Jews  fomented  the  French  and  Russian  revolutions  and 
now  scheme  to  overthrow  all  other  governments  and  to  an- 
nihilate Christianity.  Some  objections  naturally  arise  in 
one's  mind;  for  instance,  that  Jews  were  formerly  ex- 
cluded from  British  and  German  Masonic  lodges;  that  one 
important  branch  of  Freemasonry,  the  Knights  Templars, 
is  the  outgrovd;h  of  a  militant  Christian  organization,  not 
particularly  pleasant  to  the  Jews;  that  the  medieval  Masona 
were  cathedral  builders;  that  the  Rosicrucians  were  by 
name  men  of  the  Red  Cross;  that  Jews  were  not  conspicu- 
ous in  the  French  revolution  and  Freemasons  were  not 
conspicuous  in  the  Russian.  But  Nilus  says  that  his  Protocol 
was  "signed  by  representatives  of  Zion  of  the  thirty-third 
degree,"  so  that  settles  it. 

The  author  has  with  his  uncanny  insight  discovered  that 
Freemasons  have  some  symbols  and  phrases  in  their  ritual 
that  indicate  Hebraic  origin.  I  got  ahead  of  him  in  that 
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discovery.  In  fact  when  I  was  a  boy  a  Masonic  friend  in 
a  moment  of  unguarded  confidence  imparted  the  informa- 
tion that  the  Freemasons  built  Solomon's  temple.  I  fore- 
bear to  mention  his  name  lest  he  should  have  his  tongue 
pulled  out  by  the  roots.  I  did  not  believe  him  then  and  I 
do  not  now,  but  I  add  this  to  the  similar  evidence  contained 
in  this  volume.  If  the  author  keeps  on  with  his  sleuth  work 
he  may  discover  evidences  of  Hebraic  origin  in  Christianity 
and  that  would  cause  a  scandal! 

I  have  not  yet  heard  that  Pope  Benedict  is  a  Hebrew 
and  a  thirty-third  degree  Mason,  but  I  expect  to  any  day. 
I  have,  however,  been  seriously  assured'  by  a  traveler  re- 
cently returned  from  Switzerland  that  "all  Europe  knows" 
that  the  Vatican,  the  Soviet  and  the  Sinn  Fein  are  allied 
and  that  the  Pope,  Lenin  and  De  Valera  are  working  to- 
gether to  overthrow  British  Protestantism  and  Russian 
Orthodoxy.  Now  if,  as  the  Morning  Post  holds,  the  Jews 
and  Freemasons  control  at  least  two  out  of  these  three 
organizations,  this  is  indeed  a  "formidable  sect." 

Who  can  prove  that  such  a  conspiracy  does  not  exist?  No 
one.  A  secret  can  never  be  disproved.  Once  get  a  conspiracy 
complex  on  the  brain  and  not  even  a  psychoanalyst  can 
dislodge  it.  The  perverted  imagination  will  find  additional 
evidence  of  its  delusion  in  every  newspaper.  The  fanatical 
Protestant  believes  that  every  Catholic  church  has  an  ar- 
mory in  its  basement  and  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  papists 
to  substitute  the  auto  da  fe  for  the  automobile.  The  fanati- 
cal Catholic  believes  every  Protestant  is  at  heart  an  atheist 
and  sees  in  every  modern  movement  the  disintegrating 
and  demoralizing  influence  of  the  arch-fiend  Luther  on  the 
family  and  the  state.  The  anti-Mason  is  sure  that  the 
lodges  are  up  to  some  nefarious  business  else  why  should 
they  be  secret?  In  every  reform  movement  the  capitalist 
sees  red  and  the  Socialist  suspects  the  crafty  hand  of  the 
multi-millionaire.  Some  say  "the  Mongol  waits"  to  wipe 
out  all  of  us  white  folks;  others  see  a  negro  in  every  wood- 
pile. A  few  years  ago  we  were  scared  of  the  Germans;  now 
the  Bolsheviki  are  our  bugaboo.  If  the  landlord  who  takes 
away  a  large  part  of  our  money  and  the  Communist  who 
threatens  to  take  away  all  of  it  both  happen  to  be  Jews, 
then  we  are  ready  to  give  ear  to  the  insinuation  that  the 
two  are  joint  conspirators  against  us  in  spite  of  their  os- 
tensible disagreement. 

The  conspiracy  phobia  is  one  of  the  worst  forms  of 
crowd-madness,  easy  to  start,  hard  to  eradicate  and  lead- 
ing to  persecution  and  pogroms,  riot  and  revolution.  Let  us 
not  encourage  it. 

England  and   Ireland 
Hamilton  Holt 


By 


IT  is  inconceivable  that  England  will  give  Ireland  her 
independence.  Self-preservation,  the  first  law  of  life, 
prevents. 

England,  to  be  sure,  had  to  permit  her  American  col- 
onies to  set  up  their  own  separate  government.  She  would 
doubtless  permit  her  overseas  dominions  to  do  the  same 
today  if  they  wished.  But  Ireland  is,  and  has  been,  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To  expect  England  to 
let  Ireland  secede,  set  up  a  new  government,  make  treaties 
with  her  enemies,  and  become  a  possible  base  of  operations 
against  her  in  time  of  war,  is  to  expect  the  impossible. 
England  will  fight  to  the  last  man  to  prevent  this,  as  the 
North  fought  in  1861-4  to  prevent  the  South  from  seceding. 

England,  however,  has  given  Ireland  just  cause  for  re- 
bellion. She  has  temporized  and  temporized  and  temporized. 
Her  policy  of  never  settling  a  thing  right,  once  and  for  all, 
but  always  compromizing,  has  got  her  into  her  present 
predicament. 

Ireland  has  appealed  to  force.  Force  can  only  be  met  by 
force.   England  has   retaliated.   But   England   cannot  solve 


the  Irish  question  by  force  and  everybody  knows  it.  There 
are  too  many  civilized  people  in  England  to  countenance 
the  extermination  of  the  Irish  people.  Ireland  has  only  to 
continue  fighting  and  sooner  or  later  she  will  get  justice. 

What  is  justice  to  Ireland?  It  seems  all  very  simple  to  us 
in  America.  In  all  affairs  that  concern  the  Empire  let  Ire- 
land be  given  a  voice  in  proportion  to  her  population.  In 
all  affairs  which  concern  Ireland  alone  let  her  have  com- 
plete home  rule.  But  that  is  not  enough.  Let  the  four 
provinces  and  eighteen  counties  within  Ireland  be  given 
complete  autonomy  within  their  respective  boundaries. 
Ulster  should  be  given  the  same  freedom  by  Ireland  that 
Ireland  asks  for  herself  from  England.  And  so  on  down  to 
the  smallest  political  subdivision. 

Does  this  mean  a  revolution  in  the  government  of  Great 
Britain?  It  does.  But  it  is  the  only  just  solution  of  the  Irish 
question.  It  is,  moreover,  the  only  solution  that  Great 
Britain  would  be  justified  in  imposing  on  Ireland  whether 
the  Irish  approve  or  not.  England  can  justly  use  force 
against  Ireland  to  compel  her  to  accept  justice.  Ireland  can 
justly  use  force  against  England  until  justice  is  granted. 
Let  us  have  justice. 

Overdue  Reconstruction 

WHEN  a  man's  house  is  burning  he  doesn't  wait  to 
criticize  the  arrangement  of  its  rooms.  But  when 
the  fire  is  over  and  repairs  are  in  order  then  is  just  the 
time  to  consider  long  needed  changes.  We  suffered  much 
from  inefficient  administration  during  the  Great  War,  but 
President  Wilson  and  his  colleagues  had  at  least  the  excuse 
that  their  first  task  was  to  save  the  nation,  not  to  reform 
it.  But  in  the  days  of  reconstruction  it  would  be  unpardon- 
able not  to  reconstruct  the  Federal  Government  on  a  busi- 
ness basis:  adopt  the  budget  system,  reorganize  the  cabinet 
departments,  abolish  what  remains  of  the  spoils  system  in 
the  civil  service  and  base  preferment  on  merit  instead  of 
seniority  or  political  pull. 

Jonathan  Edwards   as   a   Freudian 

THE  idea,  now  exploited  to  the  extreme  by  Freud, 
Jung  and  Adler,  that  dreams  indicate  our  uncon 
scious  desires,  is  not  so  new  as  some  seem  to  suppose. 
The  greatest  of  early  American  theologians,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  used  the  Freudian  method,  but  on  himself,  not 
on  other  folks.  In  that  very  remarkable  record  of  auto- 
analysis,  his  diary,  he  notes  under  the  date  of  May  2,  1722 : 

I  think  it  a  very  good  way  to  examine  dreams  every  morning 
when  I  awake ;  what  are  the  nature,  circumstances,  principles 
and  ends  of  my  imaginary  actions  and  passions  in  them  ;  in  ordf^r 
to  discern  what  are  my  prevailing  inclinations,  etc. 

Doubtless  Edwards  got  the  idea  from  the  Bible,  which 
lays  great  stress  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  symbolism 
of  dreams.  For  instance,  it  is  evident  from  the  story  of 
Joseph,  as  narrated  in  Genesis  37,  that  when  the  spoiled 
child  dreamt  that  his  brothers'  sheaves  bowed  down  to 
his  and  that  the  eleven  stars  made  obeisance  to  him,  that 
he  was  simply  dramatizing  his  secret  ambitions.  His 
father  Jacob  promptly  gave  the  Freudian  interpretation, 
no  doubt  correctly.  The  Adler  idea  is  also  involved  for 
-Joseph  in  his  dreams  was  endeavoring  to  compensate  for 
his  sense  of  inferiority  as  the  youngest  and  weakest  of 
the  twelve  brethren.  A  lot  of  coarse  big  brothers  would  be 
sure  to  rub  in  an  "inferiority  complex"  to  papa's  pet. 

Edwards  also  employed  the  Freudian  therapeutics  of 
frank  self-examination,  starting  in  random  reverie.  In 
the  entry  dated  "Saturday,  August  10,  1722,  about  sun- 
set," he  records  the  resolution : 

As  a  help  against  that  inward  shameful  hypocrisy,  to  confess 
frankly  to  myself  all  which  I  find  in  myself,  either  infirmity  or 
sin ;  also  to  confess  to  (Jod  and  open  the  whole  case  to  him. 
when  it  is  what  concerns  religion,  and  humbly  and  earnestly  im- 
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plore  of  him  the  help  that  is  needed :  not  in  the  h>ast  to  endeavor 
to  smothor  over  what  is  in  my  heart  but  to  hrins  it  all  out  to 
God  and  my  couseienoe.  By  this  moans  I  may  arrive  at  a  greater 
knowledge  of  my   own  "heart. 

When  I  tind  ditfieulty  in  tinding  a  subjeet  of  religious  medita- 
tion in  vaeancies,  to  pitch  at  random  on  what  alights  in  my 
thoughts,  and  to  go  from  that  to  other  things  whieh  that  shall 
bring  into  my  mind,  and  follow  this  progression  as  a  clue,  till 
I  come  to  what  1  can  meditate  on  with  profit  and  attention  and 
then  to  follow  that. 

The  significant  difference  between  the  Edwardsian  and 
Freudian  methods  is  the  religious  element  which  per- 
meates the  former,  but  which  the  new  psychology  endeavors 
to  eliminate.  Laplace,  when  Napoleon  asked  him  why  he 
had  not  mentioned  God  in  his  great  work  on  "Celestial 
Mechanics,"  replied:  "Sire,  I  had  no  need  for  such  an 
hypothesis."  This  may  work  for  physics,  but  it  remains  to 
be  proved  whether  psychology  can  dispense  with  the  idea 
of  God  without  impairing  its  healing  and  reformative 
power. 

Another  point  of  importance.  It  has  always  been  recog- 
nized that  "confession  is  good  for  the  soul."  But  hitherto 
those  who  received  or  elicited  the  confessions,  whether 
priests,  preachers  or  physicians,  were  all  expected  to  be 
men  of  proved  probity,  trained  for  the  purpose  and  upheld 
by  a  high  standard  of  professional  ethics.  But  the  modern 
psychoanalyst  is  a  free  lance,  authenticated  by  nobody 
and  uncontrolled  by  his  colleagues.  He  may  not  even  be 
master  of  his  own  science  and  he  may  even  make  use  of 
the  intimate  secrets  entrusted  to  him  for  blackmail  or 
personal  power.  He  may  be  moved  by  pure  scientific  zeal 
or  drawn  by  an  evil-minded  curiosity.  To  impose  state 
regulations  upon  this  infant  science  in  its  formative  period 
would  be  injurious  to  its  prospects,  but  it  is  well  to  warn 
those  who  enter  the  new  confessional  to  exercize  a  certain 
caution  before  they  expose  the  contents  of  their  mental 
garrets  and  cellars  to  the  gaze  of  a  stranger. 

Salvation  Is  More  Than  Rescue 


By  Shailer  Mathews 


UNLESS  optimism  is  a  deceiver,  the  quadrennial  meet- 
ing of  the  Federal' Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America  held  in  Boston,  December  1  to  4,  marks 
a  real  advance  in  the  cooperative  action  of  American  Protes- 
tantism. The  disappointing  outcome  of  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement  had  at  least  the  result  of  .showing  that 
cooperation  must  be  organized  with  full  regard  for  the 
new  sense  of  denominational  solidarity.  This  has  always 
been  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Council,  and  its  justification 
is  now  in  no  need  of  argument.  There  are  great  social  and 
religious  tasks  which  confront  all  churches.  A  super- 
oiganization  cannot  face  them.  So  long  as  American  Prot- 
estantism is  denominational,  so  long  must  the  center  of 
common  responsibility  be  found  in  denominational  coopera- 
tion rather  than  outward  church  unity. 

This  was  the  keynote  of  the  great  convention  in  Boston. 
Picturesque  features  were  not  wanting,  but  the  undercur- 
rent of  feeling  was  one  of  solemn  acceptance  of  the  work 
of  coordinate  meeting  of  the  world's  misery  and  moral  need. 
The  Council  sees  its  duty  clearly.  In  accepting  the  memor- 
able report  of  its  Committee  on  Methods  of  Cooperation, 
undoubtedly  the  Council's  most  important  action,  the  Coun- 
cil instructs  the  Execution  and  Administration  Committee 
to  plan  the  work  of  the  Council  in  accordance  with  the  view 
that  the  time  has  come  for  fuller  action  in  the  prosecution 
of  work  that  can  be  better  done  in  union  than  in  separation. 
To  this  end  the  Council  is  ready  to  adjust  its  organization 
so  far  as  its  broad  constitutional  powers  permit,  strengthen 
.its  secretarial  staff,  summon  a  conference  of  inter-board 
agencies  of.  the  denominations.  It  proposes  to  raise  an -an- 
nual budget  of  $300,000  from  its  constituent  bodies..  AJl  this 


is  in  the  right  direction.  The  election  of  Robert  E.  Specr 
as  President  assures  deliberate  planning  and  well  consid- 
ered progress.  What  the  Interchurch  Movement  failed  to 
accomplish,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  the  Federal 
Council  is  now  prepared  to  perform. 

But  machinery,  while  needed,  is  after  all  machinery. 
What  the  meeting  in  Boston  seems  to  have  done  is  to  supply 
iiisi)iration  sufficient  to  make  the  machinery  run.  Not  that 
results  will  be  immediate.  Churches  are  always  behind  their 
leaders.  But  the  inspiration  was  not  lacking.  The  addresses 
before  the  great  popular  meetings  as  well  as  those  before 
the  Council  itself  wei'e  full  of  an  almost  prophetic  insight 
into  the  state  of  the  world.  Mr.  Hoover  pleaded  for  the  starv- 
ing children  of  Europe,  Mr.  Bible  for  the  starving  millions 
of  China.  The  Council  will  see  that  their  pleas  are  brought 
to  the  churches  of  the  land.  Temperance  legislation  was 
supported  and  government  officials  entrusted  with  its  en- 
forcement were  warned.  Sectarian  control  of  national  poli- 
cies was  condemned.  Internationalism  was  urged  as  practi- 
cable. Fraternal  greetings  were  sent  to  the  churches  of 
European  countries,  both  our  former  allies  and  among  our 
former  enemies.  Industrial  justice  was  championed,  negroes 
were  assured  fraternal  care,  education  was  urged  to  recall 
its  ideals,  anti-Semitism  was  denounced. 

Here  is  a  new  reading  of  Christian  morality.  All  these 
mighty  appeals  were  made  by  Christian  churches!  When 
one  looks  back  twenty-four  years,  the  new  spirit  seems 
indeed  providentially  begotten.  Christianity  is  no  less  eagei 
to  save  the  individual  than  in  the  last  generation,  but  its 
leaders  have  come  to  see  that  salvation  is  more  than  rescue. 
The  gospel  must  touch  creative  social  forces.  A  polemical 
denominationalism  will  be  impotent  to  maintain  the  morale 
of  a  world  struggling  to  newer  freedom  and  without  the 
moral  control  demanded  by  great  social  movements.  Inter- 
nationalism of  the  Christian  sort  is  an  ideal  that  demands 
interdenominationalism.  A  common  danger  demands  a 
united  operation.  The  Federal  Council  can  furnish  what 
the  day  needs,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  its  leaders 
understand  the  magnitude  and  the  complexity  of  the 
church's  task.  It  is  a  seasoned  institution.  Its  leaders  have 
high  purposes  but  are  never  swayed  by  unreasoning  en- 
thusiasm. If  only  the  denominations  can  be  made  to  share 
in  its  purposes  and  cooperate  in  its  sane  and  practicable 
policies,  its  next  quadrennial  will  mark  even  greater  prog- 
ress in  applied  evangelicalism  than  did  even  those  at  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  and  this  the  greatest  of  all,  Boston. 

Radicalism 

THE  Socialist  Party  obtained  only  about  950,000  votes 
in  the  November  election.  Allowing  for  the  doubling 
of  the  electorate  by  the  woman's  vote,  this  is  a  poorer 
showing  than  in  either  1912  or  1916.  The  vote  for  the 
.somewhat  less  radical  Farmer-Labor  Party  was  apparently 
even  smaller.  The  number  of  Communists,  Communist  La- 
borites  and  anarchists  in  this  country  is  all  told  probably 
less  than  a  tenth  that  of  either  of  these  parties.  The 
I.  W.  W.  and  other  radical  or  syndicalistic  labor  unions 
are  at  all  times  so  insignificant  in  numbers  that  if  they 
should  all  go  on  a  general  strike  at  once  industry  would 
suffer  only  a  local  and  temporary  embarrassment. 

In  these  facts  there  lies  a  message  to  both  radical  and 
conservative.  The  radical  must  learn  that  in  a  country 
with  so  overwhelming  a  conservative  majority  even  among 
the  "proletariat"  he  can  accomplish  absolutely  nothing  by 
violence  or  violent  talk.  The  conservative  must  see  that  all 
panic  talk  of  the  United  States  being  in  danger  of  Bolshev- 
ism and  needing  drastic  sedition  laws  is  as  silly  and  un- 
dignified as  it  is  cowardly.  Public  opinion  in  the  United 
States -.is  as  widely  removed  from  that  in  Moscow  as  the 
distance  which  separates  Amierican  prosperity  from  Rus- 
sian, starvation.  There  is  as  much  , chance  of  thg.  nation 
going  Buddhist  or  VQodQpist.as  qf  .itSigoing  Bol^evik, 


The  Near  East  Tangle 

THE  trouble  with  that  unhappy  part  of  the  world  known 
as  "the  Near  East"  is  the  trouble  with  a  pile  of  jack- 
straws;  you  cannot  touch  any  part  without  affecting  the 
whole.  Turkish  nationalism,  Bolshevist  propaganda,  the 
oil  wells  of  the  Caspian  region,  the  oil  wells  of  Mosul,  the 
French  designs  on  Syria,  the  British  policy  in  Arabia,  the 
refusal  of  the  American  Senate  to  let  President  Wilson 
assume  a  mandate  in^  Armenia,  the  refusal  of  the  Greeks 
to  support  the  Venizelos  policy  of  a  Greater  Greece,  the 
National  rivalries  of  the  Balkan  States,  the  ambitions  of 
Italy,  the  desire  of  French  creditors  to  realize  something 
on  former  loans  to  Russia  and  to  Turkey — all  these  factors 
are  intertwined  in  such  a  way  that,  with  the  best  will  in 
the  world,  the  whole  of  Christendom  looks  on  while  Turks 
and  Kurds  and  Bolsheviki  overrun  Armenia. 

For  the  moment  the  Armenians  have  bought  a  respite 
from  massacre  by  becoming,  or  pretending  to  become,  con- 
verts to  Bolshevist  doctrine.  It  is  reported  that  the  Ar- 
menians have  agreed  to  Turkish  terms  which  limit  the 
boundaries  of  the  country  to  the  Erivan  and  Lake  Gokcha 
region,  excluding  the  important  cities  of  Kars  and  Alexan- 
dropol.  The  Turks  have  also  imposed  disarmament  on  the 
tiny  little  country  which  remains.  Even  this  petty  tract  of 
independence  is  not  really  a  free  government  since  under 
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THE    BRITISH    COAL    CRISIS 

The  London  Sphere  publishes  the  above  diagram  which  shows 
graphically  the  danger  that  threatens  the  British  coal  mining 
industry  and  the  foreign  commerce  that  depends  on  exporting 
coal.  The  wage  cost  per  ton  of  coal  has  increased  much  more 
rapidly  in  England  than  in  America  in  the  last  thirty-four 
years  as  appears  from  the  dark  columns.  The  next  pair  of 
rectangles  shows  that  in  England  each  miner  on  the  average 
brings  to  the  surface  only  200  tons  of  coal  in  the  course  of 
the  year  instead  of  312  tons  as  he  did  formerly.  In  America, 
on  the  contrary,  the  coal  miner  is  increasing  his  eflSciency 
and  now  produces  50  per  cent  more  than  he  did  in  1886. 
The  result  is  that  the  total  output  of  coal  is  falling  off  in 
England  while  increasing  in  America.  The  decline  in  the 
British  production  is  in  large  part  due  to  the  policy  of  the 
unions  which  oppose  the  use  of  mining  machinery  and  be- 
lieve  that   they   can    gain   more    wages   by   doing    less   work 
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Russian  pressure  it  has  been  forced  to  adopt  the  soviet 
form  of  constitution.  President  Wilson  has  submitted  his 
decision,  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  defining 
the  boundaries  of  the  Armenian  Republic.  But  it  is  only 
too  probable  that  this  will  remain  a  "scrap  of  paper"  since 
the  Turkish  Nationalists  are  in  possession  of  nearly  the 
whole  territory  in  question.  President  Wilson  has  offered 
to  act  as  mediator  between  the  Armenians  and  the  Turkish 
Nationalists  but  he  is  supported  by  no  military  forces  to 
enforce  his  decision  in  case  the  Turks  reject  it.  The  Senate 
has  not  authorized  him  to  give  American  military,  financial 
or  administrative  aid  to  Armenia,  and  while  the  European 
Powers  offer  "moral  support"  they  are  as  reluctant  as  the 
Senate  itself  to  give  any  effective  material  aid.  England 
and  France  relied  on  Greece  to  crush  the  Turkish  National- 
ist army,  thinking  that  a  mandate  over  the  Smyrna  region 
in  Asia  Minor  was  reward  enough  for  this  service,  but 
the  recent  overthrow  of  the  Venizelos  Government  has 
killed  this  hope. 

King  Constantine  has  been  officially  notified  of  the  result 
of  the  plebiscite  in  his  favor  and  the  Greek  Government 
has  made  all  arrangements  for  his  return.  He  has  refused 
all  suggestions  that  he  abdicate  in  favor  of  the  Crown 
Prince  or  of  anyone  else.  He  assures  the  Allied  Powers 
that  he  has  never  been  a  pro-German  and  is  "going  to  be 
their  best  friend"  in  the  future.  The  Entente  statesmen 
do  not  appear  to  place  any  confidence  in  his  assurances  but 
they  seem  to  have  given  up  the  idea  of  placing  an  absolute 
veto  on  his  return  to  power.  The  French,  however,  are 
saying  a  great  deal  in  favor  of  revising  the  Sevres  treaty 
at  the  expense  of  Greece.  The  decision  of  the  Greeks  to 
recall  King  Constantine  to  power  in  defiance  of  the  wishes 
of  the  Allied  Powers  may  cost  Greece  all  or  part  of  her 
treaty  rights  in  Asia  Minor  and  at  the  same  time  diminish 
her  chances  of  getting  foreign  loans.  The  Russian  Bolshe- 
vist Government  has  formally  protested  against  any  coer- 
cion of  the  Greek  people  by  the  Allied  Powers;  ostensibly 
on  the  grounds  of  abstract  justice  and  the  right  of  self- 
determination,  but  perhaps  more  fundamentally  because 
the  withdrawal  of  Greece  from  cooperation  with  the  Allies 
would  give  the  Bolsheviki  a  freer  hand  to  carry  on  their 
propaganda  in  Armenia  and  Anatolia. 

The  Burning  of  Cork 

ON  the  night  of  December  11  the  city  of  Cork,  the  most 
important  city  in  the  western  part  of  Ireland  and  sur- 
passed in  commercial  importance  only  by  Dublin  and  Bel- 
fast in  the  whole  country,  was  set  on  fire  and  a  large  part 
of  it  burned  to  the  ground.  The  property  loss  is  placed  at 
$15,000,000.  Few  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  flames  but 
hundreds  were  rendered  homeless.  The  city  hall)  the  busi- 
ness district  and  the  Carnegie  library  were  swept  by  the 
conflagration. 

The  cause  of  the  fire  is  not  known.  It  is  commonly  be- 
lieved in  Ireland  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  British  mili- 
tary or  police  forces  in  reprisal  for  Sinn  Fein  outrages. 
Early  in  the  evening  some  Sinn  Feiners  threw  bombs 
from  ambush  into  a  motor  lorry.  Twelve  policemen  were 
killed  or  injured.  Shortly  afterwards  fires  broke  out  all 
over  the  city.  The  fire  department  was  unable  to  cope  with 
the  damage  and  a  special  fire  engine  was  sent  clear  from 
Dublin  to  help  put  out  the  blaze.  A  large  military  force 
was  sent  to  Cork  to  keep  order  in  the  stricken  city. 

Cork  has  for  many  months  been  a  center  of  Sinn  Fein 
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^Inlernational 

Months  of  fighting  between  the  Sinn  Fein  rebels  and  the  British 
police  in  the  city  of  Cork  culminated  on  December  11  in  a  great 
fire  that  destroyed  $15,000,000  wor>li  of  property.  It  is  thought 
that  the  fire  was  started  in  reprisal  for  the  attempted  murder 
of  a  motor  load  of  British  policemen  in  whose  midst  some 
ambushed  Sinn  Feiners  threw  bombs  earlier  in  tlie  evening. 
This  pholograpli  shows  one  of  tlie  motor  lorries  filled  with 
British  policemen  on  a  principal  street  of  Cork 

activity  and  has  suffered  numerous  outrages  fmm  both 
sides  in  the  civil  war.  Two  mayors  of  the  city  have  lost, 
their  lives  in  recent  months.  Lord  Mayor  MacCurtain  was 
assassinated  in  ^larch,  but  the  murderer  was  never  dis- 
covered. Lord  Mayor  MacSwiney,  who  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed him,  starved  himself  to  death  in  prison.  Both  officials 
were  of  the  Sinn  Fein  party.  Scores  of  police  constables 
have  been  assassinated  in  Cork  or  its  vicinity  and  many 
buildings  have  been  burned  by  one  party  or  the  other,  but 
no  destruction  comparable  with  the  recent  great  fire  has 
taken  place  in  any  part  of  Ireland  since  the  Dublin  riots 
of  1916. 

Civil  War  in  Ireland 

No  longer  can  conditions  in  Ireland  be  discussed  as  a 
mere  epidemic  of  riots,  outrages  and  disorders;  the 
case  is  now  one  of  civil  war  in  the  full  meaning  of 
the  phrase.  This  is  admitted  by  both  sides.  In  County 
Monaghan  the  Sinn  Feiners  have  posted  a  proclamation 
declaring  that  "the  public  must  at  once  realize  that  Ireland 
is  in  a  state  of  war  with  forces  of  the  British  crown."  On 
the  other  hand,  Premier  Lloyd  George,  speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  "insurgent  forces,"  declared  "we 
have  decided  to  declare  martial  law  and  to  mete  out  to 
these  persons  the  same  treatment  as  if  they  were  open 
rebels."  In  other  words,  the  "Irish  Republic"  is  in  the  same 
position  as  the  "Confederate  States  of  America"  during 
the  American  Civil  War:  it  is  a  de  facto  Government,  de- 
riving its  support  from  one  section  of  a  country,  claiming 
independence  and  in  open  insurrection  to  obtain  acknowl- 
edgment of  that  independence  from  the  ruling  Government 
and  from  foreign  powers.  Foreign  nations  have  thus  far 
refused  to  recognize  the  Irish  Republic,  as  to  do  so  would 
be  a  hostile  act  toward  Great  Britain,  just  as  it  would  have 
been  a  hostile  act  toward  the  United  States  if  the  French 
or  English  had  formally  recognized  the  independence  of 
the  Confederacy  in  1861. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  Irish  Civil  War  of  1920 
and  the  American  Civil  War  of  1861-1865  is  in  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  forces  engaged.  The  Confederate  States 
were  strong  enough  to  be  for  several  years  the  sole  ruling 
authority  in  the  Gulf  States  and  in  some  of  the  border 
states  and  they  fought  the  Federal  armies  with  definitely 
organized  armies  of  their  own  along  a  fairly  definite  war 
zone.  But  the  Irish  are  so  few  in  number  and  confined  to  sj 
small  an  area  that  the  British  Government  is  able  to  place 
soldiers  and  police  in  every  town.  The  Irish  cannot  or- 
ganize in  formal   armies   and  are   reduced  to   guerrilla   or 


skirmish  warfare.  Thruout  all  history,  this  has  been  the 
cruelest  form  of  warfare.  Insurgents,  hiding  in  ambush  and 
disguised  as  civilians,  carry  on  war  by  assassination,  bomb 
plots  and  midnight  raids.  Government  forces  in  reprisal 
burn  and  loot  the  towns  which  are  the  centers  of  in- 
surgency. 

Premier  Lloyd  George  apparently  sees  no  way  out  of 
the  .situation  but  to  carry  on  coercion  more  relentlessly 
than  ever.  Martial  law  has  been  proclaimed  over  the  City 
and  County  of  Cork,  the  City  and  County  of  Limerick  and 
the  Counties  of  Tipperary  and  Kerry.  Within  this  zone 
persons  carrying  arms  without  authority  are  liable  to  trial 
l)y  court  martial  and  the  death  penalty.  A  large  bomb  plant, 
camouflaged  as  a  bicycle  repair  shop,  has  been  seized  in 
Dublin,  which  is  not  yet  within  the  martial  law  area. 

While  expressing  his  unrelenting  determination  to 
crush  rebellion,  Lloyd  George  said  at  the  same  time  that 
he  would  welcome  negotiations  with  Sinn  Fein  leaders  who 
had  not  been  "involved  in  the  commission  of  serious 
crimes."  He  said  that  the  Government  could  not  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  "Irish  Republican  Parliament"  since  it  did 
not  recognize  the  existence  of  an  independent  Irish  Re- 
public, but  that  those  members  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
who  had  been  elected  on  the  Sinn  Fein  ticket  to  the  British 
House  of  Commons  and  had  not  been  guilty  of  serious 
crimes  would  be  given  every  facility  and  safe  conduct  to 
meet  and  negotiate  with  the  British  Gk>vernment.  This 
peace  offer  was  in  reply  to  the  proposal  of  negotiations  by 
Father  O'Flanagan,  one  of  the  more  moderate  Sinn  Fein 
leaders,  and  also  by  the  Galway  County  Council. 


Relief  for  China 


A  great  famine  in  northeastern  China  threatens  the 
lives  of  more  millions  of  human  beings  than  perished 
during  the  Great  War  and  the  famines  in  Europe  which 
came  as  its  result.  The  President  has  appointed  a  relief  com- 
mittee of  180  under  the  chairmanship  of  Thomas  W.  La- 
mont,  with  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  under- Secretary  of  State, 
as  treasurer.  The  President's  statement  graphically  depicts 
the  situation: 

A  famine,  alarming  in  its  proportions,  today  holds  in  its  grip 
several  important  provinces  in  China.  That  crop  failure  is  com- 
plete, and  the  present  distress  which  is  great  is  likely,  before 
winter  has  run  its  course,  to  become  appalling.  In  fact  our  diplo- 
matic and  consular  agencies  in  China  inform  me  that  the  loss 
resulting  from  death  in  distressing  form  may  run  into  millions 
of  souls.  It  is  certain  that  the  local  Government  and  established 


The  People,  London 

WHY    NOT   LET    "EM    LOOSE? 

A  demand  for  reprisals  has  been  growing  in  English  sentiment 

with  the   desire  to   punish  the   Sinn   Fein   murderers   of   British 

policemen  in  Ireland 
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agencies  of  relief  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  magnitiido  of  the 
disaster.     ... 

The  case  of  China  I  regard  as  especially  worthy  of  the  earnest 
attention  of  our  citizens.  To  an  unusual  degree  the  Chinese 
people  look  to  us  for  counsel  and  for  effective  friendship.  Our 
churches,  thru  their  religious  and  medical  missionaries,  their 
schools  and  colleges,  and  our  philanthropic  foundations  have  ren- 
dered China  an  incalculable  beuelit,  which  her  people  recognize 
with  gratitude  and  devotion  to  the  United  States. 

The  movement  for  relief  to  the  Chinese  famine  unfortu- 
nately comes  at  a  time  when  there  are  also  calls  on  Ameri- 
can generosity  to  preserve  from  starvation  the  children 
of  Armenia,  Syria,  Austria,  Poland  and  other  parts  of 
Europe  and  western  Asia,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  from  the  surplus  of  their  wealth 
be  able  to  check  the  famine  in  both  poverty-stricken  areas. 
At  any  rate,  if  the  United  States  does  not  do  so,  no  other 
nation  has  the  resources  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

Famines  may  be  divided  into  two  types.  One,  which  may 
be  called  the  "European"  famine,  is  due  to  a  breakdown  of 
normal  economic  life  under  some  exceptional  calamity.  Such 
is  the  case  of  the  countries  of  central  Europe,  which  would 
be  able  to  feed  themselves  without  any  aid  from  foreign 
charity  had  not  the  Great  War  dislocated  manufactures, 
taken  men  from  agriculture,  inflated  currency  till  money 
would  buy  nothing,  and  broken  the  threads  of  commerce 
with  other  nations.  Even  Armenia,  with  a  more  primitive 
economic  life,  would  be  self-supporting  if  the  Turks,  Kurds 
and  Bolsheviki  had  not  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the 
country.  Those  parts  of  Europe  which  have  returned  to 
peace  are  already  returning  to  agricultural  sufficiency. 

But  the  other  type  of  famine,  which  we  may  term  the 
"Oriental,"  is  different.  It  is  not  the  result  of  some  excep- 
tional disaster,  such  as  war  or  earthquake,  but  recurs  every 
few  years  after  a  succession  of  bad  crop  seasons.  The  pres- 
ent famine  in  China  has  no  relation  at  all  to  the  Great  War 
and  has  only  in  a  slight  degree  been  made  worse  by  the 
recent  civil  wars.  The  provinces  of  Chili,  Shantung,  Honan, 
Shansi  and  Shensi,  in  the  region  of  Hoang  river,  have  had 
a  drouth  on  top  of  three  or  four  years  of  inferior  crops. 
There  is  no  agricultural  reserve  and  the 
people  have  no  resources  to  fall  back  on; 
nor  can  the  rest  of  China  send  relief,  be- 
cause in  the  best  of  years  the  Chinese  pro- 
duce barely  enough  to  live  on.  Famines  of 
this  type  are  common  in  China,  India  and 
the  remoter  districts  of  Russia.  The  reason 
for  them  is  partly  over-population  and 
partly  a  primitive  stage  of  economic  de- 
velopment with  lack  of  modern  facilities 
for  production  and  distribution.  Conditions 
which  in  the  United  States  would  mean 
"hard  times"  or  a  "bad  year,"  with  farm 
mortgages,  unemployment  and  bankrupt- 
cies, mean  to  China  wholesale  starvation, 
suicide  and  the  selling  of  children  for  a  few 
pounds  of  rice. 

The  Lord  of  Kamchatka 

WA  S  H  I  N  G  T  ON  Baker  Vanderlip; 
American  financier  and  promoter, 
is  back  from  Russia  with  marvelous  tales 
of  trade  opportunities  and  with  contracts 
and  concessions  alleged  to  be  worth  $3,000,- 
000,000  in  his  pocket.  He  gave  out  a  de- 
tailed list  of  exports  which  Russians  are 
eager  to  obtain  from  the  United  States  in 
return  for  the  concessions  in  eastern  Si- 
beria and  the  great  and  desolate  peninsula 
of  Kamchatka.  In  this,  almost  uninhabited 
region  there  was,  he  declared,  vast  wealth 
in  coal,  oil  and  other  resources.  He  denied 
many    rumors    that    had '  grovm    up    about 


his  mysterious  mission  to  Russia,  such  as  that  he  was  author- 
ized by  President-elect  Harding  to  promise  the  recognition 
of  the  Bolshevist  Government,  that  he  was  backed  by  Stand- 
ard Oil  interests,  that  he  was  an  agent  of  British  com- 
panies, and  that  his  real  object  was  to  gain  concessions  in 
the  Batum  oil  district.  He  also  denied  that  he  was  a  Bolshe- 
vist or  inclined  to  promote  Bolshevist  interests  in  the  United 
States.  He  said  that  he  told  Lenin  quite  frankly  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  a  revolution  in  the  United  States  and  that 
Lenin  had  replied  that  a  revolution  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  "in  a  country  where  there  virtually  was  a  motor 
car  for  every  man." 

Reports  sent  by  way  of  Riga  and  Helsingfors,  however, 
have  it  that  Lenin  claims  to  have  outwitted  the  American 
capitalist.  Lenin,  according  to  this  account,  declared  that 
Russia  sacrificed  nothing,  since  in  case  of  a  general  war 
against  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  world  it  would  always  be 
possible  to  retake  the  concessions  as  booty,  and  that  grant- 
ing concessions  in  eastern  Siberia  to  Americans  would  tend 
to  embroil  Americans  and  Japanese  to  the  advantage  of 
Russia. 


N 


Another  Infant  Republic 

EWS  comes  from  Vienna  that  one  of  the  Hungarian 


©  I'aul    Tliumpson 

Washington     B. 
mining  engineer. 


near  the  Yugoslav  frontier,  is  the  city  of  Pecs,  the  chief 
city  of  Baranya.  Here  the  independent  republic  of  Baranya 
has  been  proclaimed  by  a  group  of  insurgents.  The  Serbs 
coveted  this  region,  but  the  Peace  Conference  awarded  it 
to  Hungary.  But  now  that  the  district  has  exercized  its 
"self-determination"  and  revolted  from  Hungary  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  the  Government  of  Admiral  Horthy  will 
bring  it  back  under  Hungarian  control  until  the  people  are 
better  pleased  with  the  course  of  events  at  Budapest.  The 
Yugoslav  Government  has  extended  its  "protection"  over 
the  infant  republic,  and  a  war  between  Hungary  and  Yugo- 
slavia would  also  involve  Rumania  and  Czechoslovakia  as 
nations  friendly  to  the  Yugoslavs  and 
hostile  to  the  Magyars.  So  Hungary 
refrains  from  crushing  the  new  Re- 
public of  Baranya  in  the  cradle. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  new  Republic  will  be  permanent. 
It  is  but  a  symptom  of  the  present 
political  instability  along  the  Dan- 
ube. Hungary  is  in  the  position  that 
France  was  in  for  a  few  years  after 
the  Franco-Prussian  War;  it  has  a 
monarchist  Government  but  it  is 
without  a  royal  head.  Admiral 
Horthy  is  maintaining  order  and 
acting  as  provisional  head  of  the  na- 
tion until  international  conditions 
are  such  that  it  is  safe  to  call  a 
Habsburg  to  the  throne.  Such  a 
move  would  be  unpopular  with  the 
Allies,  who  seem  to  care  little  for  the 
abstract  issue  between  monarchy 
and  republic  but  dread  lest  a  Hun- 
garian ruler  would  take  steps  to  re- 
store the  old  Austro-Hungarian 
State.  The  rebellion  in  Baranya 
seems  to  prove  that  many  Hun- 
garians are  likewise  displeased  at 
the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the 
Government.  The  report  that  the 
Hungarian  Government  contemplates 
the  disfranchisement  of  all  its  Jew- 
ish population  has  caused  much  un- 
favorable comment  in  the  European 
press.  .     . 


Vanderlip,  American 
has  come  back  to  this 
country  from  Russia  and  Siberia  with 
contracts  concessions  from  the  Soviet 
Government  that  he  says  are  worth 
$3,000,000,000,  and  which  cover  400,- 
000  square  miles  of  Siberian  territory. 
Mr.  Vanderlip  accomplished  these  nego- 
tiations by  personal  interviews  with 
Lenin;  he  was  backed  Jay  a  syndiqate 
of  Pacific  Coast  capitalists 
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The  Leaders  of  Soviet 
Russia 

TROTZKY.    MINISTER   OF  WAR  NIKOLAI    LENIN,   PREMIER  ZINOVIEV,   PRESIDENT   OF    PETROGRAD 

These  statues  were  modeled  by   Mrs.  Clare  Sheridan,  an   English    sculptress,  who   has  just  returned  from   Moscow  where  she  was 

given  every  opportunity  to  study  the  government  of  Soviet  Russia 


In  Jugoslavia  itself  there  is  a  republican  and  separatist 
movement  in  Croatia.  The  Croatian  nationalists,  however, 
seem  to  be  in  a  minority  even  in  their  own  part  of  the 
country  and  the  Serbs  are  a  unit  against  any  attempt  to 
break  up  the  unity  of  the  Jugoslav  monarchy.  The  recent 
elections  are  reported  to.  have  given  the  following  division 
of  strength  in  the  Assembly:  Radicals,  96;  Democrats,  92; 
Communists,  55;  Radich  (Croatian  nationalist)  Party,  50; 
Mussulmans,  25;  Clericals,  22.  The  Radicals  and  Demo- 
crats are  the  parties  which  support  the  present  Govern- 
ment. Naturally,  the  refusal  of  d'Annunzio  to  give  up  his 
dictatorship  and  accept  the  frontier  terms  agreed  on  be- 
tween Italy  and  Jugoslavia  adds  to  the  instability  of  the 
whole  situation  in  southeastern  Europe. 

The  Church  and  the  League 

THE  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America, 
recently  in  session  in  Boston,  adopted  a  message  to 
the  churches  of  the  thirty  Protestant  denominations  repre- 
sented in  the  Council.  Perhaps  greatest  interest  attaches 
to  the  declaration  in  favor  of  a  League  of  Nations: 

We  welcome,  therefore,  the  proposal  for  a  League  of  Nations 
which  shall  be  in  truth  an  association  of  free  peoples  for  mutual 
lielpfulness  in  the  tasks  of  peace,  and  we  call  upon  our  own 
nation  to  join  with  other  nations  in  moving  along  this  new  path- 
way of  hope. 

Other  resolutions  called  for  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the 
prohibition  law  and  a  campaign  to  "banish  from  the  entire 
world  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquor  and  debasing  narcotics"; 
favored  cooperation  with  other  nations  for  general  dis- 
armament; sent  fraternal  greetings  "to  all  our  sister 
Churches  in  Europe,  both  in  allied  lands  and  in  those  coun- 
tries with  which  we  have  lately  been  at  war";  commended 
the  "most  Christian  utterance"  of  the  Anglican  Church  at 
Lambeth  on  Christian  unity,  and  condemned  as  "cruel  and 
unwarranted"  all  attempts  to  "create  race  prejudice  and 
arouse  animosity  against  our  Jewish  fellow-citizens." 

Sword  or  Olive  Branch? 

SHALL  the  United  States  cooperate  with  other  nations 
in  the  reduction  of  armaments?  This  question  has  been 
made  urgent  by  the  current  discussion  of  disarmament  in 
the  League  of  Nations  Assembly.  President  Wilson  has  re- 
fused to  send  special  representatives  in  a  consultative  ca- 
pacity during  the  discussions  by  the  Commission  on  the  Re- 
duction of  Armaments.  He  made  the  following  statement: 
The  President  is  deetily  interested  in  this  question  and  is  most 


desirous  of  cooperating  to  this  end,  but  as  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  not  a  member  of  the  League,  he  does  not  feel 
justified  in  appointing  a  commission  to  take  even  a  de  facto  par- 
ticipation in  the  deliberations  of  the  Council  or  of  the  Commis- 
sion acting  on  behalf  of  the  Council  in  the  execution  of  provisions 
of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  participate  in  the 
general  work  of  disarmament  has  reacted  unfavorably  on 
the  disarmament  program  of  the  member  nations  of  the 
League.  Viscount  Ishii  of  Japan  told  the  Armaments  Com- 
mission that  Japan  could  not  accept  any  resolution  pledging 
the  nation  to  curtail  military  expenditures  so  long  as  "one 
certain  great  power"  (meaning,  of  course,  the  United 
States)  was  not  bound  by  any  action  of  the  League.  The 
Commission  eventually  agreed  to  "recommend"  to  the 
member  nations  of  the  League  that  none  of  them  add  to 
their  armaments  for  the  next  two  years,  but  this  recom- 
mendation has  no  positive  binding  force.  The  Assembly 
by  a  vote  of  30  to  7  acted  favorably  on  the  report  of  the 
Commission  and  recommended  to  the  Council  a  two  years' 
truce  in  armament  building.  France  voted  with  the 
minority. 

General  Tasker  Bliss,  who  was  one  of  President  Wilson's 
colleagues  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  has  urged  that 
the  United  States  take  the  lead  in  world  disarmament.  He 
said  that  the  United  States  should  issue  the  following 
manifesto  to  the  other  Powers  of  the  world  for  reducing 
all  armaments  to  a  purely  defensive  status: 

We  will  agree  with  you  that  each  nation  that  so  desires  shall 
keep  and  build  whatever  frontier  and  coast  fortifications  it 
wishes.  Fortifications  cannot  stride  across  the  earth,  devastating 
fields  and  destroying  cities. 

We  will  agree  with  you  that  each  nation  iii:iy  maintain  its 
navy.  No  navy  without  an  army  can  conquer  and  liold  foreign 
territory. 

We  will  agree  with  you  on  a  date  when  we  shall  simultaneously 
abolish  any  military  system  which  is  solely  necessary  for  inter- 
national war. 

We  will  agree  with  you  on  a  date  as  remote  as  the  existing 
conditions  make  absolutely  necessary  when  we  shall  begin  the 
gradual  reduction  of  our  armed  forces  until  they  are  at  the 
limit  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order.     .     . 

We  will  agree  with  you  on  the  [irojjer  amounts  of  material  to 
he  kept  on  hand  for  the  reduced  forces.  And  we  will  further 
agree  with  you  to  cease  the  manufactiu'e  of  material  until  tlie 
amounts  now  on  hand  are  reduced  to  what  we  agree  upon  as 
necessary  for  the  reduced  forces. 

Secretary  Daniels  of  the  Navy  declares  that  if  the  United 
States  joins  the  League  of  Nations  and  takes  part  in  the 
work  of  disarmament  "our  present  navy,  with  the  addition 
of  some  special  types,  will  be  adequate  for  our  defense  and 
the  prevention  of  aggression."  On  the  other  hand,  :if  ihe 
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United  States  stands  aloof  and  isolated  another  three- 
years'  building  program  would  have  to  be  authorized.  This 
program  includes  the  construction  of  three  new  battleships, 
a  battle  cruiser,  thirty  light  cruisers,  eight  gunboats, 
eighteen  destroyers,  twelve  mine  laying  submarines,  six 
cruiser  submarines,  three  destroyer  tenders,  three  sub- 
marine tenders  and  four  airplane  carriers;  eighty-eight 
vessels  of  all  types  to  be  under  construction  by  1924.  He 
defended  the  policy  of  having  "two  great  fleets,  one  in  each 
of  the  great  oceans  we  are  called  upon  to  defend,"  and 
recommended  the  development  of  Hawaii  as  a  naval  base. 
Senator  Borah  offered  a  resolution  for  disarmament  by  the 
common  agreement  of  Great  Britain,  Japan  and  the  United 
States. 

Wilson  Gets  Nobel  Prize 

THE  Nobel  peace  prize  for  1920  was  formally  awarded 
to  President  Wilson  on  December  10.  At  the  same 
time,  the  prize  for  1919,  which  had  not  been  awarded  last 
year,  was  given  to  Leon  Bourgeois,  who  represented  France 
in  the  negotiations  at  Paris  for  the  establishment  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

It  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  peace-making  diplomacy 
of  the  United  States  that  three  Americans  have  received 
the  Nobel  peace  prize.  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1905  and 
Elihu  Root  in  1912  shared  the  honors  now  granted  to 
Woodrow  Wilson.  During  the  Great  War,  as  if  in  silent 
rebuke  to  the  belligerent  world,  no  award  was  made  of  the 
annual  peace  prize,  save  that  in  one  year  it  was  given  to 
the  Red  Cross.  It  is  significant  that  with  the  restoration  of 
peace  it  was  decided  by  neutral  judges  that  of  all  the 
statesmen  who  met  at  Versailles,  President  Wilson  had 
done  most  to  bring  about  an  enduring  peace. 

As  President  Wilson  could  not  go  to  Christiania  in  per- 
son, the  prize  was  taken  on  his  behalf  by  the  American 
minister  to  Norway.  But  the  President  sent  a  letter  of 
thanks  in  which  he  said: 

May  I  not  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  respect  for  the 
far-sighted  wisdom  of  the  founder  in  arranging  for  a  continuing 
system  of  awards?  If  there  were  but  one  such  prize,  or  if  this 
were  to  be  the  last,  I  could  not,  of  course,  accept  it,  for  man- 
kind has  not  yet  been  rid  of  the  unspeakable  horror  of  war. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  generation  has,  despite  its  wounds, 
made  notable  progress,  but  it  is  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to 
consider  our  work  as  only  begun.  It  will  be  a  continuing  labor. 
In.  the  definite  course  of  the  years  before  us  there  will  be 
abundant  opportunity  for  others  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the 
crusade  against  the  hate  and  fear  of  war. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the  grouping  of  the 
Nobel  rewards.  The  cause  of  peace,  and  the  cause  of  truth  are 
of  one  family.  Even  as  those  who  love  science  and  devote  their 
lives  to  physics  or  chemistry,  even  as  those  who  create  new  and 


higher  ideals  for  mankind  in  literature,  even  so  with  those  who 
love  peace,  there  is  no  limit  set.  Whatever  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  past  is  petty  compared  to  the  glory  of  the  promise  of  the 
future. 

Houston's  Horrible  Hints 

SECRETARY  Houston  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  making  himself  very  unpleasant  just  at  present 
by  pointing  out  that  the  state  of  the  nation's  finances  makes 
imperative  new  taxes  if  the  Excess  Profits  tax  is  aban- 
doned. In  his  annual  report  he  points  out: 

Revision  of  taxes  should  be  effected.  There  can  and  should  be 
a  better  distribution  of  the  tax  burden.  Unwise  taxes  should  be 
eliminated.  But  any  scheme  which  would,  after  this  fiscal  year, 
yield  for  several  years  to  come  less  than  $4,000,000,000  would 
be  incompatible  with  safety  and  sound  finance.  And  the  country 
should  face  the  fact  that  present  taxes  even  may  not  in  the 
future  be  relied  upon  to  yield  the  needed  revenue. 

He  agreed  that  the  Excess  Profits  tax  in  its  present  form 
was  not  working  well  because  it  discriminated  against  con- 
servatively capitalized  corporations  and  encouraged  over- 
capitalization, and  also  that  some  of  the  wartime  consump- 
tion taxes  which  had  proved  difficult  to  collect  might  be 
abandoned  and  that  the  supertax  on  incomes  might  be  so 
modified  as  not  to  drive  the  very  wealthy  to  investing  all 
their  wealth  in  tax-exempt  securities.  So  far,  so  good,  says 
the  taxpayer.  But  look  at  the  new  taxes  which  the  Treas- 
ury Department  thinks  necessary  to  fill  the  vacuum  so 
created  I 

Tax  of  20  per  cent  on  corporation  profits,  distributed  or  un- 
distributed, plus  a  higher  surtax  rate ;  to  yield  $690,000,000. 

Additional  tax  of  6  per  cent  on  corporation  incomes ;  to  yield 
$465,000,000. 

Readjustment  of  supertax  on  individual  incomes ;  to  yield 
$230,000,000. 

Abolition  of  $2000  exemption  on  corporation  incomes ;  to 
yield  $58,000,000. 

Increase  from  4  to  6  per  cent  on  incomes  of  $5000  or  less,  and 
from  8  to  12  per  cent  on  incomes  from  $5000  to  $10,000 ;  to 
yield  $150,940,000. 

Tax  of  two  cents  a  gallon  on  gasoline ;  to  yield  $90,000,000. 

License  tax  of  50  cents  a  horse  power  on  motor  cars ;  to  yield 
$100,000,000. 

Additional  sales  tax  on  automobiles,  motor  cycles  and  acces- 
sories:  to  yield  $100,000,000. 

Additional  10  per  cent  tax  on  theater  tickets,  to  yield  $70.- 
000,000. 

Additional  $2  a  thousand  on  cigarets ;  to  yield  $70,000,000. 

Additional  25  cents  a  thousand  on  cigars;  to  yield  $5,000,000. 

Additional  tax  on  tobacco  and  snufif;  to  yield  $8,000,000. 

Additional  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  candy  ;  to  yield  $20,000,000. 

Additional  tax  of  7  per  cent  on  chewing  gum  ;  to  yield  $2,000.- 
000. 

Additional  tax  of  7  per  cent  on  toilet  soap ;  to  yield  $4,000,000. 

A  10  per  cent  tax  on  sales  by  manufacturers  and  importers  of 
cosmetics,  perfumes  and  medicinal  articles,  in  place  of  present 
tax  on  consumer ;  to  yield  $10,000,000. 


TWO    VIEWS    OF    CONGRESS    AND    THE     BUDGET 


U^E  A  &f\6V\E.T. 


Norria.  for  George  Mattheic  Adanu  Brown  in  ChU-ago  Trilmnv 

Congress:  This  hurts  me  more  than  it  will  you  Seems  kind  o'  careless,  doesn't  it? 
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Greene  in  .\ev  York  Litnmu  I'uft 

It's  his  turn  now 

Additional  tax  of  5  per  ceut  on  jewelry  and  precious  metals; 
to  yield  $25,000,000. 

Additional  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  musical  instruments  ;  to  yield 
$13,000,000. 

Additional  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  motion  picture  films ;  to  yield 
$4,000,000. 

Immigration  Bill  Passes  House 

ON  December  13  the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
the  Johnson  bill  establishing  a  temporary  bar  against 
all  labor  immigration.  The  vote  was  293  to  41.  Twenty-three 
Democrats  and  eighteen  Republicans  voted  in  the  minority; 
nearly  all  the  opponents  of  the  bill  representing  industrial 
constituencies  in  such  states  as  New  York,  Illinois  and 
Massachusetts.  The  measure  is  not  intended  as  a  basis  for 
permanent  immigration  policy,  but  simply  as  an  emergency 
"injunction"  to  halt  immigration  until  Congress,  with  its 
usual  leisureliness,  can  determine  the  policy  it  wishes  to 
adopt. 

The  bill  as  originally  drafted  barred  immigration  for  two 
years,  but  in  the  course  of  discussion  in  the  House  it  was 
amended  to  a  one  year's  exclusion  policy.  Further  import- 
ant amendments  are  expected  in  the  Senate.  Senator  Dil- 
lingham of  Vermont  has  introduced  a  bill  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  aliens  of  any  nationality  who  may  be  annually  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  to  5  per  cent  of  the  number  of 
persons  of  that  nationality  already  resident  in  the  United 
States.  The  aim  of  this  measure  is  to  restrict  immigration 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  and  from  Asia,  without 
any  direct  discrimination  against  any  nation,  and  this  is 
possible  because  the  older  immigration,  which  would  count 
largely  in  determining  the  number  of  persons  resident  in 
the  United  States,  came  largely  from  such  countries  of 
northwestern  Europe  as  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  and  the  big  immigration  from  such  coun- 
tries as  Italy,  Poland,  Russia  and  Syria  is  comparatively 
recent. 

The  House  of  Representatives  voted  unanimously  to  re- 
peal legislation  "that  by  its  terms  is  in  force  only  during 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  war."  The  Lever  Food  Control 
Act,  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act,  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  Act  and  the  acts  governing  the  Liberty  and 
Victory  loans  were  not  comprized  within  the  scope  of  the 
original  resolution,  but  by  a  vote  of  179  to  137  an  amend- 


ment was  adopted,  on  the  motion  of  Representative  Bland 
of  Indiana,  including  in  the  repeal  the  Lever  Act  with  the 
exception  of  a  section  relating  to  rents  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Among  the  measures  repealed  were  the  tem- 
porary clauses  of  the  Espionage  Act,  frequently  used  dur- 
ing the  war  to  suppi-ess  pro-German  and  pacifist  agitation, 
and  the  Overman  Act,  which  enabled  the  Pi-esident  to  re- 
organize at  his  will  the  machinery  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

On  the  Listening  Porch 

PRESlDENT-elect  Harding  is  spending  his  days  at 
Marion  picking  thoughts  from  "great  minds"  before 
he  announces  the  personnel  of  his  cabinet  or  the  direction 
of  his  foreign  policy.  He  is  keeping  his  pre-election  pledge 
that  he  would  make  the  Marion  porch  a  "listening  post" 
and  would  consult  with  representative  men  of  all  shades 
of  thought  in  the  endeavor  to  reconcile  differences  and  find 
a  common  ground  on  which  all  Americans  might  stand. 
Asked  if  he  had  determined  on  any  cabinet  appointments 
he  said  to  the  reporters  that  he  had  made  no  offers  to  any- 
one and  "You  can  put  that  in  your  papers  today  and  to- 
morrow and  every  day  after  until  announcement  to  the 
contrary  is  forthcoming."  Among  those  who  have  been  asked 
into  consultation  by  Senator  Harding  are  ex-President  Taft, 
Elihu  Root,  Herbert  Hoover,  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Colonel 
George  Harvey  and  many  members  of  the  Senate.  The 
exact  advice  given  by  these  men  is,  of  course,  confidential; 
but  it  is  believed  that  Taft,  Root,  Hoover  and  Hughes 
favor  the  existing  League  of  Nations  with  some  amend- 
ments, and  that  Harvey  and  many  Senators,  even  including 
some  who  were  formerly  "Lodge  reservationists,"  are  op- 
posed to  the  whole  idea.  President  Wilson  has  intimated 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  confer  with  Senator  Harding,  but 
no  definite  arrangements  have  as  yet  been  made  for  a  White 
House  conference. 

Governor  Cox  has  extended  a  signal  courtesy  to  his  suc- 
cessful rival  for  the  presidency.  He  telegraphed  Harding 
that  he  would  appoint  Senator-elect  Willis,  who  is  a  Repub- 
lican, to  the  Ohio  Senatorship  if  he  wished  to  resign  now. 
Hitherto  Senator  Harding  has  hesitated  to  resign  for  fear 
that  the  Democratic  Governor  of  Ohio  would  appoint  a 
Democratic  Senator  in  his  place  to  fill  out  the  term. 


In!i;fniitUjJuU 

Here    is    a    real    stunt    in    horsemanship — pyramid    riding    three 

abreast  and  three  deep.  It  was  exhibited  by  members  of  the  New 

York  City  police  force  as  one  of  the  incidents  in  their  annual 

Field  Day 


A    Little 


Telephoning  Pictures 


We  think  our  present  news-gather- 
ing facilities  are  perfect,  yet  that  is 
far  from  true.  Correspondents  thru- 
out  the  world  send  their  stories  to 
the  newspapers  and  periodicals  via 
telegraph,  cable  and  wireless.  But  until 
now  we  have  had  to  send  our  photo- 
graphs by  courier,  express  or  mail. 
The  far-off  correspondent  sends  his 
story  by  the  fastest  route,  and  the  pho- 
tographs come  along  several  weeks  or 
months  later. 

With  a  view  to  perfecting  our  news- 
gathering  facilities,  several  inventors 
have  been  at  work  on  some  means  for 
sending  photographs  over  telegraph  or 
telephone  wires,  and  possibly  cables 
and  wireless.  By  far  the  most  success- 
ful of  these  schemes  is  that  of  Edouard 
Belin,  of  Paris,  France,  who  is  now  in 
this  country  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating his  system.  Already  Belin  has 
transmitted  photographs  over  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines  in  France  and  Belgium,  as 
well  as  over  the  short  cable  under  the 
English  Channel,  in  a  test  from  Paris 
to  London.  His  system  is  certainly  well 
beyond  the  laboratory  stage. 

The  photograph  to  be  transmitted  is 


Now  escaping  convicts  will  lind  tlieir 
photographs  there  before  them,  and  tele- 
graphed news  ,  stories  can  be  accompanied 
by  news  pictures.  This  photograph  was  re- 
ceived over  ,550  miles  of  wire  in  France, 
retaining  remarkably  the  expression  and 
the  light-and-shade  values  of  the  original 
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photographically  printed  on  to  a  brass 
cylinder,  which  print  is  then  treated  so 
as  to  produce  the  printed  photograph 
in  bas  relief.  The  cylinder  is  then 
placed  in  the  transmitter,  which 
resembles  the  old-time  cylinder  type 
phonograph.  As  the  cylinder  is  revol- 
ved at  a  speed  identical  to  that  of  the 
receiving  cylinder  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line,  there  presses  on  its  uneven 
surface  the  stylus  of  a  microphone. 
The  latter  member  is  not  unlike  the 
usual  telephone  transmitter.  The  un- 
even surface  of  the  bas  relief  photo- 
graph on  the  transmitter  cylinder  causes 
more  or  less  current  to  flow  over  the 
telegraph  or  telephone  line.  Obviously, 
then,  the  delicate  half-tone  modula- 
tions of  the  original  photograph  are 
thus  translated  into  delicate  modula- 
tions of  an  electric  current. 

Following  the  delicate  modulations 
of  the  current  over  the  wires  to  the 
receiving  end,  we  find  that  they  are 
passed  through  what  is  known  as  ^ 
Blondel  oscillograph,  an  instrument 
which  carries  a  diminutive  mirror  on 
a  pair  of  silver  wires,  said  mirror  turn- 
ing more  or  less  on  its  axis  in  accord- 
ance with  the  strength  of  the  received 
current.  A  special  form  of  lamp  is 
employed  to  project  a  thin  but  intense 
beam  of  light  on  to  this  small  mirror. 
As  the  mirror  swings  about  on  its  axis, 
it  reflects  the  beam  of  light  in  a 
horizontal  plane  from  side  to  side.  This 
reflected  beam  passes  through  a  screen 
of  varying  density,  through  a  lens 
which  concentrates  the  beam,  and  on 
to  a  tiny  hole  no  larger  than  the  finest 
needle  hole.  Obviously,  when  the  beam 
passes  through  the  more  transparent 
parts  of  the  screen,  the  light  falling 
on  the  tiny  hole  is  strongest,  and  when 
the  beam  strikes  the  opaque  sections 
of  the  screen,  the  light  does  not  reach 
the  tiny  hole.  Thus  the  current  fluctu- 
ations, which  represent  the  photo- 
graphic blacks  and  whites  and  half 
tones  at  the  transmitting  end,  are 
translated  into  varying  strengths  of 
light. 

Behind  the  tiny  hole  is  a  cylinder 
revolving  at  exactly  the  same  speed  as 
the  transmitter  cylinder,  but  covered 
with  sensitized  photographic  paper. 
The  tiny  hole  starts  at  one  end  of  the 
cylinder  and  travels  over  to  the  other 
end,  thus  covering  every  part  of  the 
cylinder.  The  changing  values  of  light 
are  recorded  on  the  sensitized  paper  or 
film,  which  is  then  developed  in  a  datk 
room  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  speed  of  transmission  is  ,a 
matter  of  photographic  detail.  If  a 
coarse  result  matters  little,  then  the 
speed    can    be   increased.    If    a    photo- 


graph is  quite  detailed  and  this  detail 
must  be  preserved,  then  the  speed  is 
materially  reduced.  Thus  good  work 
requires  from  four  to  eight  minutes; 
crude  photographs  can  be  transmitted 
in  from  three  to  six  minutes.  By  a 
special  attachment  at  the  transmitting 
end  and  a  slight  modification  in  the 
receiver,  type  matter,  handwriting, 
drawings,  maps  and  other  documents 
executed  in  black  and  white  can  be 
rapidly  transmitted. 


(c)  Underwood  i   Underwood 

In  Hamburg,  Germany,  all  the  street  cars 
running  past  the  post-office  have  been 
fitted  with  post  boxes  into  which  letters 
can  be  dropped  at  any  point.  All  the  mail 
clerk  has  to  do  is  to  get  the  letters  from 
the  boxes  when  the  cars  stop  at  the  Post 
Office.  Not  so  much  walking  for  him,  and 
a  far  more  rapid  transit  for  the  letters 

When  Dragons  Lived  in 
Canada 

A  half-dozen  fossil  skeletons  of 
giant  dinosaurs  that  lived  millions  of 
years  ago  have  been  recently  taken 
out  of  the  Red  Deer  bone  quarries  in 
Alberta,  which  had  already  produced 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  prehis- 
toric relics  in  the  world.  An  expedition 
from  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  was 
in  the  field  thru  the  summer,  and  its 
discoveries  have  been  removed  to  To- 
ronto to  be  mounted. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Parks,  in  charge  of  the 
bone-hunting  work  of  the  Ontario  mu- 
seum, believes  that  he  has  among  this 
year's  finds  a  dinosaurian  skeleton  dif- 
ferent from  any  previously  known  to 
science.  It  is  a  crested  dinosaur  with 
a  backward  spine-like  prolongation  of 
the  skull.  The  skull  measures  fully  six 
feet  from  the  tip  of  the  jaw  to  its  ex- 
treme point. 

The  Red  Deer  River  fossil  beds  are 
now  known    to   be   as   good    a   hunting 
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He  measures  30  feet  in  hi; 


bones.  Anil  tbere  were  more  like  him  on  ilie  Reil  Deer  river- 
banks,  three  million  \ears  ago 


ground  for  reptilian  remains  as  are 
the  South  Dakota  Bad-Lands  for 
mammals.  The  river  cuts  thru  the 
prairie,  about  one  hundred  miles  north 
of  Calgary,  to  a  depth  of  400  feet,  and 
s.ides  in  the  canon,  caused  by  the 
river  current  setting  against  the  bank, 
have  laid  bare  many  bones  of  various 
sorts  and  sizes.  With  these  clues  to 
work  on,  the  relic  hunters  have  dug 
further  into  the  bank,  finding  the  best 
specimens  still  imbedded  in  slabs  of 
rock,  which  they  have  then  packed  in 
plaster  paris  for  shipment.  Cutting  the 
skeletons  loose  from  the  rock  for 
mounting,  the  final  process  at  the 
museums,  is  always  a  work  of  extreme 
difficulty  and  delicacy. 

It  is  believed  to  be  at  least  3,000,000 
years  since  the  creatures  found  in  the 
Alberta  boneyards  were  in  the  flesh. 
That  was  before  the  Rocky  Mountains 
existed,  or  when  they  were  in  process 
of  formation,  and  what  is  now  the 
prairie  country  east  of  them  was  but 
slightly  raised  above  sea  level.  It  was 
then  a  well-wooded  country  and  was 
full  of  marshes,  lakes,  and  sluggish 
streams.  The  conditions  were  thus  per- 
fectly adapted  to  an  abundant  rep- 
tilian life,  which  at  last  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  gigantic  earth-push 
that  came  in  from  the  Pacific,  raising 
the  mountains  and  filling  up  the  coun- 
try immediately  beyond  them.  That  a 
change  of  climate  came  with  that  vast 
re-creation  is  evident  in  the  contrast 
between  present  conditions  and  those 
indicated  by  the  sub-tropical  remains 
in  the  Red  Deer  valley. 

While  the  most  important  discov- 
eries have  been  classified  as  dinosaurs — 
crested,  horned,  and  duck-billed — there 
have  been  many  reptilian  specimens 
of  minor  proportions  as  well,  such  as, 
the  scientists  tell  us,  batrachians, 
plesiosaurs,  and  rhynchocephalians. 
Furthermore,  the  relic-hunters  have 
found  remains  of  turtles  and  fishes,  of 
crocodiles  and  primitive  mammals,  of 
tree  trunks  and  now  extinct  plant  life. 
And  the  sum  total  of  these  remarkable 
discoveries  has  been  of  many  tons' 
weight. 

With  all  the  bones  that  have  gone 
from  the  Red  Deer  quarries  to  Ottawa, 
Toronto,  and  New  York,  there  are  still 
many  more,  it  is  believed,  awaiting  fu- 
ture digging.  The  erosion  of  the 
canon-sides  as  time  goes  on  will  lay 
bare  further  treasures,  and  some  more 
big  skeletons  will  be  added  in  due  time 
to  the  continent's  fossil  galleries. 


Between  the  Acts 

Frank  N'anderlip,  the  banker,  has  pur- 
chased the  entire  village  of  Sparta,  New 
York,  which  he  will  rebuild  as  a  model 
town. 

*** 

In  Nebraska,  owing  to  the  high  price 
of  coal  and  the  size  of  the  corn  crop,  far- 
mers are  again  burning  corn  for  fuel  as  in 
pioneer  days. 

*** 

A  "jinricmobile"  has  been  established 
in  Tokio.  It  has  the  framework  of  the  old 
jinricksha  but  is  run  by  motor  instead  of 
by  man  power. 

*** 

According    to    the    United    States    game 
warden  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
there   are   7,000,000   pooi)le   in    the   United 
States  who  make  a  practice  of  hunting. 
*** 

A  Loudon  barber  computed  that  it  takes 

200  razor  strokes  to  shave  a  customer.  He 

estimated    that    he    made    288,000    razor 

strokes  a  week  in  the  course  of  his  trade. 

*** 

According  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
which  ought  to  know,  with  the  exception 
of  the  election  of  1916  the  party  with  the 
largest    campaign    fund    has    been    the   vic- 


torious   party    in    every    national    elec- 
tion since  18G0. 


Lynehings    in    the    United    States 
far  during  1!)20  have  reached  tifti'. 


Mr.  Christensen,  Farmer-Labor  can- 
didate for  President,  announces  that  the 
party  will  .start  a  shoe  factory  to 
linance  its  next  campaign  from  the  net 
revenues. 


The  trend  toward  standardization 
keeps  up.  American  paint  manufactur- 
er.s  have  reduced  tl>e  number  of  stand- 
ard colors  from  KM)  to  24  and  automo- 
bile   tire    manufacturers    have    reduced 

sizes  frimi  287  to  9. 

*** 

The  new  superintendent  of  police  in 
Chicago  has  ordered  a  chart  prepared 
showing  the  home  of  every  known  criminal 
in  Chicago.  Patrolmen  will  be  required 
to  keep  a  record  of  every  change  of  ad- 
dress of  those  on  the  crook  list. 

Lives  and  Dollars 

One  hundred  dollars  a  year  does  not 
seem  a  very  high  valuation  for  the 
average  human  life — in  fact,  many  of 
us  might  feel  that  we  are  worth  rather 
more  than  that.  Yet,  with  only  this 
amount  as  a  unit,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  economic  loss  to  the  United 
States  thru  one  disease  alone  is  $25,- 
000,000,000,  and  possibly  double  that 
sum,  A  recent  study  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association  and  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
indicates  that  an  average  of  two  and  a 
half  years  could  be  added  to  every  in- 
dividual's life  if  tuberculosis  were 
eliminated. 

Since  the  National  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation began  its  campaign  fifteen 
years  ago,  the  death  rate  from  tuber- 


"American  Ladies  Will  Not  Be  Slaves,  Give  Us  a  Fair  Compensation."  And  the 
picture  on  the  banner  is  of  a  shawled  and  be-flounced  "lady"  kneeling  at  the  feet 
of  Tyrant  Man.  Way  back  in  1860  the  women  workers  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  went 
on  strike  for  more  wages,  with  slogans  and  parades  and  all  the  other  trimmings. 
This  is  the  scene  reconstructed  for  the  industrial  film  that  Carlyle  F.llis  has  just 
made  for  the  Industrial  Committee  of  the  Y.  W.  C,  A.,  National  Board.  This  three- 
reel  picture,  "From  Whistle  to  WhisUe,"  and  another  two-reel  industrial  film,  "When 
Women  Work,"  both  produced  and  directed  by  Mr.  EUis,  are  two  interesting 
evidences  of  the  widening  range  and  reach  of  the  motion-picture  medium.  "When 
Women  Work,"  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  in  fictional  narrative  style,  was 
prepared  for  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Labor  Department 
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culosis  has  declined  from  over  200  per  in  his  part  of  the  country  for  several 

1,000  population  to  approximately  145  weeks  at  a  time.  He  can  freeze  his  ice 

thereby     saving     the     country     about  in  metal  cans  or  special  paper  bags. 
50,000    lives    a    year.     But    there    are         "The  cans  may  be  made  in  any  con- 

1,000,000  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  this  venient  size  by  a  local  tinsmith,"  says 

country   at  the    present   time   and    ap-  the    bulletin,    "and    should    be    of    gal- 

proximately  another   1,000,000   persons  vanized  iron  reinforced  at  top  and  bot- 

have  the  disease  in  a  quiescent  stage,  torn  with  iron  strips. 
If  the  terrific  economic  loss,  from  the         "The   bottom   is   made    smaller    than 

disease   were   confined   to   one   occupa-  the  top,   to  make   the   removal  of   the 

tion,    the    enormous    waste    of    human  ice   easier.    The   cans   are   placed   near 

life     caused     by     a     preventable     and  the    water    supply,    filled    with    water, 

curable  disease  would  stagger  the  civ-  and    left   exposed    to    the    weather.    A 

ilized  world.  But  tuberculosis  takes  its  shell  of  ice  soon  freezes  around  the  in- 

toll  from  all  classes  of  society  and  its  ner  surface,  and  when  the  shell  is  from 

victims  are  scattered  thru  every  trade  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches  thick, 

and  profession.  hot  water  is  poured   over  the   outside 

In    order   to    continue    its   campaign  of  the  can   and  the   shell   removed.   A 

against  the  white  plague,  the  National  hole  is  broken  thru  at  the  top  of  the 

Tuberculosis  Association  and  its  1,200  shell  and  most  of  the  water  inside  is 


affiliated  agencies  are  con- 
ducting a  sale  of  Christ- 
mas seals  from  Decem- 
ber 1  to  11  inclusive.  It 
has  been  estimated  that 
the  necessary  health  ma- 
chinery to  control  tuber- 
culosis would  cost  ap- 
proximately $2  per  person 
in  any  American  com- 
munity, or  a  total  for  the 
entire  population  of  the 
United  States  of  $2,000,- 
000  spread  over  a  period 
of  ten  years.  This  would 
mean  a  net  saving  to  the 
United  States  of  producing 
power  valued  at  approxi- 
mately  $23,000,000,000 
within  ten  years  if  tuber- 
culosis could  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Grow  Your  Own 
Ice 

To  make  natural  ice 
one  essential  is  water,  and 
the  other  is  freezing 
weather.  The  trouble  is 
that  in  many  cases  there 
is  plenty  of  the  right  kind 
of  weather,  but  little  or 
none  of  the  water,  at  least 
the  kind  of  water  that 
will  be  still  long  enough 
to  be  frozen.  There  are 
several  ways  of  getting 
around  this  difficulty,  ac- 
cording to  "Harvesting 
and  Storing  Ice  on  the 
Farm,"     a    farmers'    bul- 


then  poured  out.  As 
the  freezing  pro- 
gresses  water  is 
poured  into  the  shell  a 
little  at  a  time  until  a 
solid  block  of  ice  is 
produced.  By  this 
method  only  a  few 
cans  are  required. 

"About  the  same 
method  is  employed 
when  special  paper 
bags  are  used,  altho 
they  do  not  last  so 
long  as  the  cans.  The 
advantage  of  the  bags 
over  the  metal  cans  is 
mainly  in  cheapness, 
for  they  are  not  so 
convenient  to  handle. 

Another  method  that 
can  be  used  in  very  cold 
sections  of  the  United 
States  is  to  run  water 
into  the  ice  house  and 
let  a  layer  freeze.  This 
is  done  by  first  con- 
structing a  dam  of  snow 
around  the  floor  of  the 
house  10  or  12  inches 
from  the  walls  in  order 
to  allow  sawdust  in- 
sulation next  to  the 
walls.  The  interior  of 
the  house  is  then  flood- 
ed with  a  few  inches  of 
water,  which  soon 
freezes,  the  procedure 
being  repeated  until  the 
house  is  filled  with  ice. 
It  is  then  covered  with 
sawdust  and  closed  up 
until  ice  is  needed.  A 
great  disadvantage  of 
this   method    is   that  in 

letin  issued  bv' tvTp  HnrtpH      Three   of   the   flakes   that  you  order    to   remove   ice   it 

letin  issued  by  the  United      ^^^^^^    carelessly    from    your  must  be  cut  or  chopped 

btates     Department    of      coatsleeve  or  clear  from  your  out  with  an   ax,   which 

Agriculture.  f^^^j  ^alk  with  a  shovel  results    in    uneven    and 

Suppose  a  farmer  finds 
no  suitable  lake  or  pond  in  his  neigh- 


borhood. He  can  create  an  artificial 
lake  by  diverting  a  stream  into  an  ex- 
cavation, or  by  building  a  dam  across 
a  low  piece  of  ground.   Some  farmers 


irregular  pieces." 

Nature's  Formal  Art 

By  Jerome  Lachenbruch 

When  man  seeks  models  for  design, 

have    made    artificial    lakes    in    their  he  invariably  turns  to  nature.  And  so 

front  yards,  and  they  have  been  pretty  faithfully  has  he   copied   her   that  we 

in    summer   as    well    as    useful    in    the  often    refer    to    the    copy    rather    than 

winter.    One   thing    that    must    not    be  to    the     original     when     we     suddenly 

forgotten  is   to  keep   these   lakes   pure  come  upon  a  thing  of  beauty.  "As  pret- 

and  clean.  ty    as    a    picture"    came    into    the    lan- 

But  suppose  a  farmer  has  no  place  guagc  after  someone  had   seen  nature 

for  a  lake,  altho  cold  weather  prevails  and  painted  her  truly. 


The  spider   makes   a   lovely  web  for   dew 
crystals   to   thread  themselves  upon 

Snowflakes  and  frost  crystals  are  an 
endless  source  of  design.  In  the  ac- 
companying photographs,  taken  by  the 
Bray  Studios,  dew,  frost  and  snow 
crystals  have  been  many  times  en- 
larged to  show  the  intricacies  of  their 
pattern.  And  by  studying  these  crystal 
forms,  one  may  tell  whether  a  snow- 
flake  on  one's  coat  sleeve  is  from  a 
local  or  a  "great"  storm. 

All  crystals  are  hexagonal  in  form, 
and  their  detail  varies  according  to 
the  altitude  in  which  they  are  found. 
The  lacy,  open-work  crystals  are  the 
product  of  local  storms,  whereas  the 
solid  ones  sometimes  fall  from  as 
great  a  hight  as  eight  miles. 

The  phenomenon  of  crystallization 
is  very  much  like  plant  growth.  If  a 
crystal  breaks  an  arm,  it  grows  an- 
other to  replace  the  missing  member. 
In  the  formation  of  snow  and  dew 
crystals,  the  nucleus,  or  center,  forms 
first.  This  determines  the  shape  of  the 
full-grown  crystal. 

In  these  exquisite,  variegated  pat- 
terns designers  are  continually  find- 
ing suggestions  for  brocades,  wall 
papers,  silks  and  tapestries. 

The  Movie  Aristocracy 

The  Motion  Picture  Magazine  has 
done  its  bit  in  solving  the  pressing 
problems  of  the  day  by  taking  a  poll 
of  its  readers  on  the  most  popular  mov- 
ing picture  actors  and  actresses. 

The  ten  table  of  those  ranking  high- 
est is  just  announced  as  follows: 

Actresses  Votes 

Mary     Pickford     117,387 

Norma    Talmadge    74,812 

Pearl   White    35,174 

Mme.    Nazimova    19,003 

Constance    Talmadge    13.195 

Bebe     Daniels 7,040 

Mary    Miles    Minter     6,762 

Viola    Dana     5,944 

Theda    Bara    5.715 

Lillian     Gish     5,604 

Actors  Votes 

William    S.    Hart    , 58,157 

Wallace     Reid     48,319 

Richard    Barthelmess     32,004 

Douglas     Fairbanks     15,165 

Eugene     O'Brien     10,123 

William    Farnum     9,802 

■T.    Warren    Kerrigan     5,616 

Tom    Mix     5,210 

Thomas    Meighan     5,090 

Charles    Ray    5,065 

Elsie  Ferguson,  Marguerite  Clark, 
Anita  Stewart,  Dorothy  Gish,  Dorothy 
Dalton  and  Geraldine  Farrar  are  left 
freezing  out  in  the  cold,  and  Charlie 
Chaplin  can  only  hold  down  sixteenth 
place  with  a  muster  of  2901  votes. 


A  Number  of  Things 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 


I  am  baffled  by  a  theological  prob- 
lem. I  wonder  if  any  of  my  readers 
are  expert  enoujrh  to  solve  it  for  me. 
The  case  is  this: 

Last  Novem>X'v  the  army  of  Baron 
Wranj2:el,  togetncr  with  .1  host  of  Rus- 
sian refugees,  pursued  by  the  Bolshe- 
viki,  escaped  into  the  Crin  can  penin- 
sula. The  isthmus  of  Perekop,  connect- 
ing the  Crimea  to  the  mainland,  is 
less  than  three  miles  wide  and  it  had 
been  strongly  fortified  Nvith  trenches 
and  barbed  wir*^  by  French  engineers 
and  was  defended  with  ten  and  twelve 
inch  cannon  as  well  as  nsai  h  ne  gurs. 
On  the  left  of  this  causeway  was  an 
am-'  of  the  Black  Sea,  protected  by  the 
French  and  British  fleets.  On  the  r  j^ht 
the  shallower  but  impassable  Putrid 
Sea.  a  branch  of  the  Sea  of  Azov.  Gen- 
eral Wrangel  announced  to  the  world 
that  his  army  was  now  safe  and  could 
hold  out  all  winter.  He  might  have  said 
like  Horatius  at  the  bridge: 

In  yon  strait  path  a  thousand 
May  well  be  stoi)i)ed  by  three. 

Now  who  will  stand  on   either  baud 
And  keep  the  bridge  with  me? 

But  that  night  occurred  one  of  those 
events  which  our  legal  documents,  in- 
heriting their  phraseologj'  from  the 
age  of  faith,  call  "an  act  of  God," 
meaning  generally  by  that  a  calamity 
of  nature.  The  Siwash  or  Putrid  Sea 
very  rarely  freezes  over  altogether, 
even  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  this 
was  early  in  November.  The  Crimea 
is  the  Riviera  of  Russia,  where  the 
nobility  have  their  winter  homes.  But 
there  cair-.e  a  severe  freeze  and  when 
the  Bolsheviki  woke  they  found  an  icn 
bridge  had  been  placed  across  the 
waters  that  separated  them  from  their 
foes.  It  was  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
army  and  artillery  so  they  crossed 
quickly,  took  the  White  forces  in  the 
rear  and  defeated  them  with  great 
slaughter.  The  fortress  of  Sevastopol 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Reds  a  few 
days  later  and  with  it  the  food  and 
military  supplies  that  had  been  stored 
there  for  the  winter.  The  French  and 
British  ships  could  carry  away  only  a 
part  of  the  hundred  thousand  men, 
women  and  children  who  had  sought 
safety  in  the  Crimea  from  the  Bol- 
sheviki. 

Now  this  is  the  sort  of  unpi»ecedented 
occurrence  that  would  formerly  have 
been  called  "providential" — if  it  had 
happened  on  the  other  side.  I  used  to 
hear  of  such  special  providences  in 
Wednesday  night  prayer  meetings  and 
there  are  many  of  them  recorded  in 
American,  English  and  Jewish  history. 
If  now  the  Siwash  Sea  had  frozen  over 
to  let  pass  the  Russian  refugees, 
mostly  members  of  the  Orthodox 
Church,  doubtless  praying  as  hard  as 
they  could,  and  then  broken  up  just 
in  time  to  engulf  the  wicked  Bolshe- 
viki, that  would  seem  all  right  and  af- 
ford a  good  illustration  for  a  sermon. 
But  nobody  can  imagine  the  Lord's  in- 


tervening in  behalf  of  Bolsheviki  who 
openly  flout  him  and  violate  all  the 
commandments,  especially  the  tenth. 
The  Moscow  wireless  does  not  say  that 
Trotzky,  like  his  historic  ancestor, 
stood  on  the  shore  and  stretched  out 
his  hand  over  the  sea  and  caused  it  to 
become  dry  so  aU  h"^  host  could  pass 
over  in  safety.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  any  of  the  Bolsheviki 
prayed  to  have  their  enemies  deliv- 
ered into  their  hands  by  a  miracle.  We 
might  suppose  they  swore  when  they 
found  their  quarry  had  escaped  and 
swearing  is  said  to  be  a  form  of 
prayer.  But  the  Bolsheviki,  being  of- 
ficially atheists,  could  not  even  swear 
without  making  hypocrites  of  them- 
selves, and  we  should  not  accuse  them 
of  that  without  proof. 

If  now  the  devil  had  a  kind  of 
special  providence  of  his  own — that 
might  help  us  out  of  the  dilemma.  It 
seems  a  sort  of  devilish  trick,  but  I'm 
not  sure  that  Satan  possesses  the 
power  to  upset  the  customary  order 
of  nature  to  help  out  or  rather  on  his 
disciples.  Besides  flame  rather  than 
frost  is  his  special  weapon — tho  we 
have  Dante's  testimony  to  the  con- 
trary. 

But  I  have  not  heard  anything  about 
the  devil  for  years,  that  is,  in  church. 
The  preachers  seem  to  have  forgotten 
him,  altho  he  used  to  be  considered  an 
important  personage,  not  safely  to  be 
ignored.  I  miss  him.  There  are  some 
theological  problems  that  I  can't  seem 
to  solve  without  him.  The  older  I  get 
the  more  puzzled  I  become.  Things 
seemed  simpler  when  I  was  young. 


My  appeal  for  relief  from  my  per- 
plexity brought  a  quicker  response  than 
'I  anticipated,  for  as  soon  as  the  galley 
proof  came  in  due  course  to  the  desk 
of  my  colleague,  Preston  Slosson,  he 
turned  in  the  following  commentary. 
But  it  would  shatter  the  tradition  of 
paternal  omniscience  to  accept  the  so- 
lution of  my  son  as  entirely  satisfac- 
tory, so  I  still  hold  the  question  open 
to  the  reader. 

The  devil  may  easily  have  great  power 
over  the  weather,  for  is  he  not  "Prince  of 
the  Power  of  the  Air"?  Is  he  not  in  all 
ages  credited  with  the  power  to  raise 
storms  and  other  untoward  meteorological 
conditions?  Would  this  not  be  especially 
true  in  a  hellish  country  like  Russia  near 
a  place  with  the  sinister  name  of  the 
"Putrid    Sea"? 

Robinson,  it  is  true,  says  in  "The  New 
History"  that  "there  are  few  events  which 
can  nowadays  be  ascribed  with  certainty  to 
the  devil,"  but  he  is  perhaps  unduly  scep- 
tical. 

Of  course,  the  question  might  be  asked 
why  God  permitted  the  devil  to  send 
inappropriate  weather  since,  in  all 
legends,  divine  miracles  are  supposed  to 
affect  climatic  conditions  also  (sinners 
struck  by  lightning,  etc.).  But  that  would 
raise  the  prior  question  of  why  God  per- 
mitted the  Bolsheviki  to  exist  at  all  or  any 
evil  to  exist  at  all,  which  would  raise  the 


whole  problem  of  the  existence  of  evil 
which  is  not  to  be  settled  in  a  footnote. 

And  then  tliere  is  another  hypothesis; 
the  Wranglers  may  have  been  sinners  also. 
If  not  so  much  as  tiic  Bolsheviki,  at  least 
enough  to  require  divine  "chastisement." 
From  what  I  know  of  the  white  Russians 
this  .seems  at  least  j)lausible. 

My  own  view  is  that  whether  other 
tilings  be  i)redestined  or  no,  the  weather 
(being  a  maleri.il  and  natural  phenome- 
non) is  quite  tiioroly  i)red('stined  and  that 
until  the  human  race  has  devised  ap- 
paratus to  make  weather  at  will  we  must 
adapt  our  prayers  and  our  military  strat- 
egy to  the  weather  as  we  find  it  instead  of 
adapting  the  weather  to  our  prayers  and 
strategy.  God  does  not  temper  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lamb ;  the  shorn  lamb  had  better 
move  south  or  get  a  coat.'  P.  S. 

*  *      * 

Two  insoluble  feminine  problems  of 
the  drama :» 

Where  Melisande  came  from. 
Where  Nora  went  to. 

*  *     * 

Charlie  Chaplin  declares  that  his 
wife  is  wrong  when  she  says  he  is  a 
Bolshevist.  But  why  then  does  he  act 
like  one,  smashing  up  the  furniture, 
bothering  everybody  with  his  stupidity 
and  bobbing  up  again  whenever  he  gets 

knocked  down? 

*  *     * 

If  your  house  is  infested  by  rela- 
tives perhaps  you  will  be  interested  in 
the  following  advertisement  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Sydney,  Australia, 
Daily  News: 

WHITE  AUNTS  positively  destroyed  for 
£2  2s.  No  chargre  while  any  remain  alive  on 
your   property.   White   Aunt   Chemical    Coy. 

*  *       * 

At  this  season  it  is  meet  that  our 
minds  should  revert  to  our  heroic  an- 
cestors who  starved  and  died  three 
hundred  years  ago  that  we  might  en- 
joy freedom  and  plenty.  Captain  Roger 
Clay  in  his  Memoirs,  written  about 
1676,  gives  a  distressing  picture  of  the 
pioneer  days  at  Plymouth: 

In  our  beginning  many  were  in  great 
straits  for  want  of  provision  for  themselves 
and  their  little  ones.  Oh,  the  hunger  that 
many  suffered,  and  saw  no  hope  in  an  eye 
of  reason  to  be  supplied,  only  by  clams, 
mussels  and  fish.  ...  In  those  days 
God  did  cause  his  people  to  triist  in  him 
and  to  be  contented  with  mean  things.  It 
was  not  accounted  a  strange  thing  in  those 
days  to  drink  water,  and  to  cat  samp  or 
hominy  without  butter  or  milk. 

Such  were  the  privations  of  the 
Puritans.  But  the  chief  change  in  the 
three  subsequent  centuries  seems  to  be 
that  things  have  got  scarcer  and 
dearer.  Clams,  which  they  had  for  the 
digging,  are  now  seventy-five  cents  for 
six  of  the  size  of  the  dime.  Mussels  are 
hardly  to  be  had  and  fish  of  the  boniest 
kind  costs  $1.50  per  plank.  As  for  the 
spirits  that  our  spiritual  forefathers 
missed  so  much,  it  is  not  accounted  a 
strange  thing  in  these  days  to  drink 
water.  So  let  us  trust  in  God  and  keep 
our  country  dry. 

'The  Wrangel  army  was  moving  south  as 
fast  as  it  could.  E.  E.  S. 
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Here  are  Books — and  Books 


The  Real  Carnegie 

The  Autobiography  of  Andrew  Car- 
negie is  an  exti-aordinary  book.  The 
romance  of  an  unknown  immigrant  boy 
who  became  one  of  the  richest  men 
of  the  world  is  a  demonstration  that 
in  business — as  in  life  itself — honesty 
is  the  best  policy  and  character  is  the 
only  thing  that  counts.  The  old-fash- 
ioned virtues  of  thrift,  faithfulness, 
courtesy  and  perseverance,  thank  God, 
still  lead  in  America  to  fame  and  for- 
tune. 

The  autobiography  is  naturally  di- 
vided into  two  main  sections:  the  period 
in  which  the  author  amassed  his  for- 
tune and  the  period  in  which  he  put 
his  wealth  to  public  use.  The  first 
period  is  much  more  complete  than  the 
second.  It  was  written  some  twenty 
years  before  the  latter  part  of  the  book 
and  shows  a  unity  of  design  that  the 
latter  lacks.  What  Mr.  Carnegie  tells 
about  the  last  part  of  his  life  is  largely 
anecdotal.  He  does  not  divulge  the 
triumphs  and  trials  of  giving  away 
money  as  he  does  the  making  of  it. 
Carnegie  the  business  statesman  we 
see  pretty  clearly,  but  Carnegie  the 
philanthropist  does  not  come  out  in 
clear  relief.  Yet  Mr.  Carnegie's  ulti- 
mate fame  will  rest  on  his  practice  and 
theory  of  benevolence.  Mr.  Carnegie 
scarcely  mentions  his  big  foundations 
and  then  in  only  the  most  casual  way. 
Most  of  the  latter  part  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  his  friendships  with  Lord 
Bryce,  John  Maley,  Matthew  Arnold, 
John  Hay,  Viscount  Bryce,  Herbert 
Spencer  and  others.  All  this  is  interest- 
ing enough,  but  he  could  have  told  us 
more  about  Peace  and  Libraries,  and 
hero  funds,  and  his  religious  belief.  Mr. 
Carnegie's  personality,  however,  which 
is  after  all  the  essence  of  any  autobiog- 
raphy, is  revealed  in  every  page.  We 
see  a  man  who  was  never  too  old  to 
learn,  who  knew  poetry,  who  loved 
music,  who  adored  his  mother,  his  wife 
and  his  daughter.  We  come  to  love  this 
vital,  high-minded,  generous  American 
who  looks  out  upon  the  world  with  such 
a  kindly  and  optimistic  but  whimsical 
and   sometimes   mischievous   glance. 

The  volume  is  as  entertaining  as  it 
is  inspiring.  It  will  undoubtedly  rank 
high  among  the  world's  lasting  auto- 
biographies. 

Happily  Dr.  Lynch's  little  volume  of 
personal  recollections  of  Mr.  Carnegie 
admirably  supplements  the  autobiog- 
raphy. Dr.  Lynch  only  knew  Carnegie 
the  philanthropist,  and  his  book  there- 
fore deals  with  Mr.  Carnegie  during 
that  period  of  life  which  is  hurried 
over  in  the  autobiography  when  the 
iron  master  was  at  his  wisest  and  mel- 
lowest. Here  we  see  Mr.  Carnegie  in 
the  intimacy  of  his  household  and  about 
his  daily  avocations.  Mr.  Carnegie  al- 
ways declared  he  owed  his  success  in 
life  more  than  anything  else  to  the 
young  men  of  promise  whom  he  picked 
for  partners  and  associates.  Dr. 
Lynch's  interest  in  the  peace  and  in 
other     humanitarian     movements     was 
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the  reason  that  Mr.  Carnegie  made  him 
a  trusted  friend.  Mr.  Carnegie  would 
talk  to  him  like  a  junior  partner  and 
Dr.  Lynch  gives  many  "close  ups"  of 
Mr.  Carnegie's  views  on  peace,  educa- 
tion, literature,  and  religion.  If  Dr. 
Lynch  is  more  of  a  eulogist  than  critic, 
we  forgive  him.  He  even  would  make 
out  Mr.  Carnegie  to  be  a  very  religious 
man.  But  in  this  Dr.  Lynch  is  not  far 
wrong  for  tho  Mr.  Carnegie  seldom 
went  into  a  church,  he  did  know  his 
Bible  like  a  true  Scot  and  for  the  real 
essence  of  religion  he  had  only  the 
deepest  reverence. 

Dr.  Lynch  also  tells  us,  as  the  auto- 
biography does  not,  how  some  of  the 
great  foundations  took  their  inception, 
for  Dr.  Lynch  was  one  of  the  three 
or  four  who  suggested  to  Mr.  Carnegie 
his  $10,000,000  endowment  for  peace 
and  he  more  than  anyone  else  was  the 
one  who  induced  Mr.  Carnegie  to  en- 
dow the  Church  Peace  Union  with 
$2,000,000. 

The  envious,  the  thoughtless,  have 
said  many  harsh  things  about  Mr.  Car- 
negie. The  Socialists  have  held  him  up 
as  the  type  of  man  that  only  a 
wicked  capitalist  system  could  produce. 
Whether  in  the  good  days  to  come  so- 
ciety will  permit  future  Carnegies  to 
enjoy  the  prestige  and  power  that 
comes  with  amassing  and  distributing 
millions  we  do  not  have  to  express 
an  opinion  here. 

But  considering  the  times  in  which 
he  lived  and  the  business  and  economic 
standards  prevailing,  Andrew  Carne- 
gie lived  a  great  and  good  life  and 
has  served  his  day  and  generation  as 
have  few  men. 

These  two  fascinating  books  taken 
together  will  explain  the  real  Carnegie 
to  his  countrymen.  We  cordially  rec- 
ommend them  to  the  public. 

The  Autobiography  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  by 
Andrew  Carnegie.  HouBhton,  Mifflin  Co. 
Personal  Recollections  of  Andrew  Carnegie, 
by  Dr.  Frederick  Lynch,  Fleming  H.  Revell 
&  Co. 

Russian  People 

An  interesting  contribution  to  Ameri- 
ca's increasing  collection  of  first-hand 
impressions  of  the  Russian  revolution  is 
Russian  People,  by  Princess  Cantacu- 
zene,  the  grand  daughter  of  General 
U.  S.  Grant.  For  twenty  years  or  more 
Princess  Cantacuzene  has  lived  in  Rus- 
sia; she  describes  from  intimate  knowl- 
edge the  attitude  of  the  mass  of  Russian 
peasants,  outside  the  cities,  toward  the 
fall  of  the  aristocratic  regime  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Bolshevist  govern- 
ment. Because  Prince  Cantacuzene  was 
a  leading  officer  in  the  campaigns  in  the 
south  of  Russia  and  the  Ukraine  his 
wife  writes  authoritatively,  too,  of 
"The  Crimea's  Effort,"  "The  Ukrainian 
Movement"  and  "Kolchak." 

These  "revolutionary  recollections" 
are,  as  their  author  implies,  only  side- 
lights on  the  general  trend  in  Russia 
during  the  last  three  years,  but  they 
present  readable  and  accurate  impres- 


sions of  events  on  which  full  informa- 
tion is  still  hard  to  get. 

Russian    People,    by    Princess    Cantacuzene. 
Charles  Scribners'  Sons. 

Things  Eternal 

An  excellent  book  for  leisurely  read- 
ing on  a  Sunday  afternoon  is  Things 
Eternal    by    the    Rev.    John     Kelman, 

D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Church.  In  the  preface  Dr. 
Kelman  stresses  the  point  that  this  col- 
lection from  his  sermons  is  but  "fugi- 
tive glimpses  of  eternal  things."  And 
because  of  their  somewhat  fragmen- 
tary presentation  these  "glimpses"  are 
more  stimulating  than  well-rounded 
addresses  with  no  loose  ends  to  serve 
as  starting  points  for  further  reflec- 
tion. "An  old  author,  speaking  of  the 
journey  of  life,  has  described  Sundays 
as  the  inns  where  the  traveler  rests  for 
a  little  while  and  collects  his  thoughts, 
both  of  the  road  he  has  traveled  and 
of  the  destination  whither  it  is  leading 
him,"  says  Dr.  Kelman.  "Such  is  the 
intention  of  these  studies." 

Things  Eternal,  by  Rev.  John  Kelman,  D   D. 
George  H.  Doran  Co. 

When  You're  Not  in  a  Hurry 

"The  reading  public  in  America  and 
England  get  so  few  good  sketches,  ili- 
dccd  so  few  volumes  of  sketches  at  all. 
that  even  the  best  work  of  this  kind 
has  unfairly  little  chance,"  says  John 
Galsworthy  in  his  introduction  to  The 
Golden  Bird,  a  volume  of  sketches  by 
a  young  English  writer,  Dorothy 
Easton.  I  wonder  if  the  chief  reason 
does  not  lie  in  the  speed  at  which  most 
of  us  do  our  reading.  Books  of  sketches 
and  essays  are  not  meant  to  be  gulped 
in  huge  mouthfuls  but  picked  up  cas- 
ually from  time  to  time;  casually  and 
leisurely,  not  between  trains.  If  you 
can  ever  manage  to  be  leisurely  and 
casual  there  are  several  new  books  you 
will  very  much  enjoy. 

One  of  them  is  The  Golden  Bird,  al- 
ready mentioned,  which  is  made  up  of 
little  pictures  of  people,  some  of  them 
country  people  of  southern  England, 
some  of  them  French.  TTiey  are  simple, 
vivid  and  effective  in  their  simplicity. 
There  is  real  insight  and  real  skill  in 
putting  down  what  the  author  has  seen. 
There  is  also  a  certain  youthful  in- 
sistence on  the  irony  of  fate  and  the 
blindness  of  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Very   different   in   form   and   tone   is 

E.  Temple  Thurston's  Sheepskins  and 
Grey  Russet.  It  is  not  exactly  a  series 
of  sketches,  neither  is  it  exactly  a  novel 
tho  a  thread  of  story  runs  thru  it.  It 
is  a  record  of  a  delightfully  imprac- 
tical couple's  experiment  in  farming, 
but  a  situation  at  which  the  average 
person  would  look  with  hilarious  humor 
Temple  Thurston  regards  with  whim- 
sical philosophy,  a  touch  of  pathos,  and 
a  very  charming  smile.  In  the  end  it  is 
the  story  of  the  love  of  a  man  and  his 
wife,  quietly,  delicately  and  intimately 
told. 

Again    very    different  ■  in    tone,    tho 
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likewise  not  intended  to  be  read  thru 
in  a  hurry,  are  Katharine  FuUerton 
Geroukis'  Modes  and  Morals.  Mrs. 
Gerould  is  infiinitdy  more  agreeable 
as  an  essayist  than  as  a  short  story 
writer  and  her  discussions  of  current 
problems,  social,  spiritual  and  literary, 
are  not  only  clever  but  stimulatintr. 
She  reaches  no  very  definite  conclu- 
sions, but  then  how  definite  a  conclu- 
sion do  you  reach  when  you  discuss  the 
affairs  of  the  universe  over  the  dinner 
table  with  a  brilliant,  well  read  and 
entertaining  friend? 

All  Gaul,  according  to  Dennis  and 
Marion  Chatham,  the  authors  of  Cape 
Coddities,  is  divided  into  "those  who 
claim  for  the  State  of  IMaine  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  title  of  'God's  Own 
Country,'  those  who  think  of  the  North 
Shore  and  Paradise  as  synonymous, 
and  those  other  fortunates  whose  re- 
gard for  Cape  Cod  places  it  second 
only  to  heaven  itself."  If  you  belong  to 
the  "fortunates"  you  will  take  great 
joy  in  this  slender  volume  of  amusing, 
informal  essays  on  scallops  and  tea- 
houses, sailboats,  fish,  marshes  and 
motors.  Even  if  you  do  not  know  The 
Cape  you  will  find  them  agreeable  read- 
ing. I  hesitate  to  say  it  for  "gift  book" 
is  such  a  damning  term,  but  this  is  the 
sort  of  volume,  attractive  in  form  as 
well  as*  substance,  which  would  make 
an  ideal  Christmas  present  for  a  Cape 
loving  friend. 

Speaking  of  New  England,  if  I 
wanted  to  teach  a  foreigner,  or  even 
perhaps  a  Westerner,  to  love  it  and  to 
know  what  it  really  looks  like,  I  should 
make  him  look  at  pictures  by  Walter 
King  Stone.  Even  when  he  is  drawing 
a  chipmunk  on  a  wall  or  a  chickadee 
balancing  on  a  bare  bough  Mr.  Stone 
slips  into  the  background  the  curve  of 
a  little  hill  or  a  bit  of  plowed  field 
that  never  could  be  an>'^vhere  else  in 
the  world  except  New  England,  and 
when  he  paints  a  landscape  it  breathes 
atmosphere  which  is  to  places  what 
personality  is  to  people.  In  Berkshire 
Fields,  which  is  illustrated  by  Walter 
King  Stone,  is  written  by  Walter 
Prichard  Eaton  and  if  you  find  "de- 
light and  stimulation — in  the  person- 
alities and  the  retreats  of  wild  flowers" 
or  in  "the  imaginative  realization — of 
how  the  world  looked  last  night  to  the 
animal  which  tracked  warily  here, 
searching  for  its  prey,"  you  will  find 
pleasant  reading  in  these  ramblings  of 
an  informal  naturalist. 

There  are  not  many  people  in  the 
world  who  enjoy  life  so  thoroly  as 
E.  V.  Lucas.  He  seems  always  to  have 
plenty  of  time  and,  rare  trait  in  an 
Anglo-Saxon,  not  to  feel  ashamed  of  it. 
He  wanders  slowly  and  pleasantly 
about  London,  Paris,  New  York,  little 
towns  in  Devonshire,  discovering  books 
and  pictures,  gateways  and  inns  and 
people  which  the  ordinary  traveler  has 
sped  by  unseeing.  He  writes  of  them, 
and  of  all  sorts  of  ordinary,  everyday 
things  like  aunts  and  telephones  and 
punctuality,  with  pleasant  leisureli- 
ness,  with  whimsicality  and  with  deep 
enjoyment.  Adveyitures  and  Enthusi- 
asms is  well  named;  it  arrives  at  the 
same   conclusion    that    Stevenson    drew 
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from  the  fact  that  "the  world  is  so  full 
of  a  number  of  things." 

When  you  add  to  an  artistic  tem- 
perament a  thoroly  good  sense  of 
humor  you  get  a  delightful  result,  in 
other  words  Robert  Haven  Schauffler. 
His  Fiddler's  Luck  is  the  adventures 
of  a  'cellist  who  "spent  his  spare  time 
roaming  to  and  fro  and  up  and  down 
seeking  what  he  might  devour  in  the 
way  of  musical  fun."  How  he  learned 
to  play  the  'cello  in  his  youth;  the  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  of  traveling  with 
a  'cello;  how  the  'cello  entangled  itself 
in  his  love  affair;  the  adventures, 
agreeable  or  amusing  or  both,  of  a 
"fiddler  militant"  at  Plattsburg,  in  a 
base  hospital  in  France,  with  a  friend- 
ly French  family  in  Paris,  in  occupied 
Germany;  of  all  these  he  tells  in  a 
style  as  original  as  it  is  charming. 
Many  of  the  chapters  appeared  in  the 
form  of  essays  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
and  now,  strung  on  a  gay  thread  of 
story  they  make  one  of  the  most  thor- 
oly enjoyable  books — whether  you  are 
a  musician  or  not — that  you  have  read 
in  a  long,  long  while. 

The  Golden  Bird,  by  Dorothy  Easton.  Alfred 
A.  Knopf.  Sheepskins  and  Grey  Russet,  by 
E.  Temple  Thurston.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Modes  and  Morals,  by  Katharine  FuUerton 
Gerould.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Cape  Cod- 
dities,  by  Dennis  and  Marion  Chatham. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  In  Berkshire  Fields,  by 
Walter  Prichard  Eaton.  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Adventures  and  Enthusiasms,  by  E.  V. 
Lucas.  George  H.  Doran  Co.  Fiddler's  Luck, 
by  Robert  Haven  Schauffler.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co. 

Tales  of  a  Vanishing  River 

When  you  establish  yourself  in  front 
of  a  wood  fire  in  an  easy  chair  with  an 
hour  or  two  of  leisure  to  look  forward 
to,  an  excellent  book  to  have  at  hand 
is  Tales  of  a  Vanishing  River,  by  Earl 
H.  Reed.  The  author  of  "The  Dune 
Country"  presents  in  it  another  col- 
lection of  sketches  and  essays  of  out- 
doors, the  text  enlivened  by  a  dozen 
or  more  drawings  of  unusual  charm. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  region  south- 
east of  Lake  Michigan;  the  characters 
are  dry-humored,  weather-seasoned  na- 
tives whose  shrewd  philosophy  and  pro- 
vincial customs  Mr.  Reed  catches  with 
genial  sympathy  and  real  literary  skill. 

Tales  of  a  Vanishing  River,  by  Earl  H.  Reed, 
John  Lane  Co. 

The  Fallen  Ulysses 

Venizelos,  by  Herbert  Adams  Gib- 
bons, is  more  than  the  biography  of  a 
man.  It  is  also  the  story  of  a  nation, 
for  the  career  of  Venizelos  was  so 
inseparably  bound  up  with  that  of 
Greece  that  biography  inevitably  be- 
comes history.  Mr.  Gibbons,  moreover, 
has  packed  into  his  376  stirring  pages 
not  only  biography  and  history  but  a 
prophecy  and  a  plea.  The  prophecy  is 
that  Greece  will  continue  to  expand 
to  its  full  ethnographic  limits,  including 
Constantinople.  The  plea  is  that,  in- 
stead of  accusing  Venizelos  of  imperial- 
ism, the  American  people  should  sus- 
tain with  their  moral  support  his  ideal 
of  a  "Greater  Greece."  The  book  was 
written  before  the  downfall  of  Premier 
Venizelos,  but  it  will  be  none  the  less 
useful  to  show  how  great  has  been  the 


loss  of  both  Greece  and  Europe  in  the 
defeat  (tho  perhaps  but  a  temporary 
one)  of  the  greatest  Greek  statesman 
of  modern  times. 

Venizelos,  by  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons.  Hough- 
ton  Mifflin   Co. 

The  Case  Against  Venizelos 

In  Constantine  I  and  the  Greek 
People,  by  Paxton  Hibben,  we  get  the 
other  side  of  the  Greek  story.  While  the 
author  adheres  strictly  to  a  faithful 
and  accurate  recounting  of  the  events 
which  took  place  in  Greece  between  the 
beginning  of  the  Great  War  and  the  ab- 
dication of  Constantine  in  1917 — events 
of  which  he  as  a  special  correspondent 
of  the  Associated  Press  had  first-hand 
knowledge — his  sympathies  are  very 
frankly  with  the  deposed  king.  Constan- 
tine. he  declares,  was  at  all  times  loyal 
to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  and  main- 
tained his  neutrality  only  because  be 
believed  that  an  alliance  with  the  En- 
tente under  the  conditions  which  they 
set  down  would  mean  ruin  for  Greece, 
whose  interests  he  was  bound  to  de- 
fend before  everything  else.  On  three 
distinct  occasions,  however,  he  is  said 
to  have  offered  to  join  with  the  Allies, 
but  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
the  political  machinations  of  Venizelos 
and  the  Allied  representatives. 

Constantine  I  and  the  Greek  People,  by  Paxton 
Hibben.   Century  Co. 

Once  Upon  a  Time 

James  Stephens'  writing  has  the  gift 
of  everlasting  youth.  Arthur  Rack- 
ham's  drawings  have  inherent  magic. 
Wherefore  the  two  are  fortunately  met 
in  a  new  book,  primarily  for  children, 
but  also  full  of  appeal  to  grown-ups 
with  a  sense  of  humor — Irish  Fairy 
Tales,  wherein  is  narrated  the  folk  lore 
of  the  origin  of  the  Fenians.  Mr.  Ste- 
phens tells  these  fairy  legends  of  sec- 
ond-century Ireland  with  the  same 
whimsical  humor  that  flavored  "The 
Crock  of  Gold,"  and  with  the  same 
delicate  charm  of  style.  The  book  is  one 
that  any  young  person  from  eight  to 
eighty  would  like  to  own. 

Irish   Fairy   Tales,   by   James   Stephens.    The 
Macmillan  Co. 

Present  Pilgrims  in  Boston 

There  could  hardly  be  a  pleasanter 
guide  book  for  a  devout  explorer  than 
The  Crooked  and  Narroiv  Streets  of 
Boston,  by  Annie  Haven  Thwing.  By 
numerous  beautiful  illustrations  and 
intelligible  maps  it  lures  the  reader  to 
follow  with  increasing  interest  the 
story  of  how  the  town  of  Boston  grew 
up,  and  it  makes  possible  a  hundred 
or  more  informal  pilgrimages  that  may 
be  made  in  Boston  today  to  compara- 
tively unknown  points  of  historic  in- 
terest. 

The  Crooked  and  Narrow  Streets  of  Boston, 
by  Annie  Haven  Thwing.  Marshall  Jones  Co. 

Galsworthy  Limited 

Illustrations  and  text  fit  together 
with  unusual  charm  in  Awakening,  a 
short  story  by  John  Galsworthy,  which 
is  published  in  "gift  book"  style.  The 
hero  of  the  tale  is  young  Jon,  the  most 


recent  representative  of  the  Forsyte 
family  whose  annals  were  recorded  in 
"A  Man  of  Property"  and  "In  Chan- 
cery." Jon  is  a  lovable,  alert  youngster, 
somewhat  over-idealized  in  this  story 
of  Mr.  Galsworthy's.  But  R.  H.  Sauter's 
accompanying  drawings  accentuate 
Jon's  human  idiosyncrasies  and  por- 
tray with  remarkable  insight  the  inner 
workings  of  the  "young  idea."  Perhaps 
there  never  was  a  better  picture  of  a 
small  boy's  nightmare! 

Awakening,    by    John     Galsworthy.    Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

The  World  Remade 

Four  books  of  exceptional  value  at 
this  time  have  appeared  on  the  politi- 
cal situation  of  the  world  arising  out 
of  the  Great  War  and  the  Great  Peace. 
The  Making  of  the  Reparation  and 
Economic  Sections  of  the  Treaty,  by 
Bernard  Baruch,  is  the  most  authentic 
account  of  just  what  these  clauses  are, 
what  they  were  intended  to  mean  by  the 
men  who  framed  them  and  what  will 
be  their  method  of  working.  The  only 
widely  circulated  book  dealing  exclu- 
sively with  this  phase  of  the  peace- 
making which  has  yet  appeared  in 
English  is  Keynes's  "Economic  Conse- 
quences of  the  Peace" ;  and  Mr.  Baruch's 
book  is  far  more  valuable.  It  is  straight 
history,  instead  of  being,  like  Keynes's 
book,  a  blend  of  history,  literary  satire 
and  propaganda.  The  League  of  Na- 
tions at  Work,  by  Arthur  Sweetser  of 
the  League  of  Nations  Secretariat,  is 
an  almost  indispensable  account  not 
only  of  the  organization  of  the  League, 
with  which  the  country  is  by  now  fairly 
familiar,  but  of  the  work  which  it  did 
during  the  first  few  months  of  its  ex- 
istence; a  subject  not  so  well  known 
as  it  should  be,  or  we  would  not  find 
responsible  public  men  referring  to 
this  very  lively  organization  as  "dead." 

The  New  World  Order,  by  Mr. 
Hicks,  law  librarian  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, is  a  useful  reference  man- 
ual on  various  types  and  forms  of  in- 
ternational association,  including  not 
only  the  League  of  Nations  and  The 
Hague  conventions,  but  minor  cases 
such  as  the  Central  American  Court  of 
Justice,  the  condominium  of  the  New 
Hebrides  and  the  international  Danube 
Commission.  The  book  is  heavily  docu- 
mented and  contains  a  long  bibliogra- 
phy. Political  Systems  in  Transition, 
by  Professor  Fenwick  of  Bryn  Mawr, 
deals  with  the  changes  in  internal  ad- 
ministration of  the  most  important 
governments  as  a  consequence  of  the 
war;  including  not  only  such  countries 
as  Russia  and  Germany,  which  were 
fundamentally  revolutionized,  but  coun- 
tries such  as  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  where  the  administra- 
tive system  was  expanded  without 
formal  change  of  the  constitutional 
basis. 

The  Making  of  the  Reparation  and  Economic 
Sections  of  the  Treaty,  by  Bernard  Baruch. 
Harper  Bros.  The  League  of  Nations  at 
Work,  by  Arthur  Sweetser.  Macmillan  Co. 
The  New  World  Order,  by  Frederick  C. 
Hicks.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  Political  Sys- 
tems in  Transition,  by  Charles  G.  Fenwick. 
Century  Co. 
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Where  Do  You  Come  In  ? 

(Continued  from  page  4~~) 
lack  strenprth  to  destroy.  If  you  yell 
back  at  them  you  merely  add  to  the  din 
and  disorder.  The  thing:  for  you  to  do 
is  to  justify  this  system  by  clean  ad- 
ministration of  it.  That  is  easy  to  say, 
but  it  is  a  creed  and  it  is  a  lifetime  of 
work.  You  are  not  worried  about  the 
stability  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment nor  the  system  of  private  prop- 
erty. What  you  want  to  do  is  bring: 
this  yellinp:  to  a  close  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Very  well,  then,  let's  up  and  at 
it! 

In  trying  times  some  men  are  cer- 
tain to  "lose  their  heads."  They  are 
dazzled  by  opportunity  to  take  a  quick 
profit.  They  forg:et  that  there  is  tomor- 
row and  tomorrow  and  tomorrow.  The 
men  who  do  this  are  usually  a  small 
minority.  Otherwise  the  whole  edifice 
would  crumble.  We  have  not  only  the 
duty  to  crush  them  by  sounder  methods 
but  we  have  the  opportunity  to  profit 
off  their  bad  managrement.  They  are 
wnthout  the  pale.  They  have  excom- 
municated themselves.  Thpy  have 
turned  wolf.  It  is  absolutely  fair  for 
you  to  rob  them  of  tomorrow  and  to- 
morrow and  tomorrow.  How? 

By  remaining  on  the  main  track. 
Remember  that  a  grocer's  job  is  to  dis- 
tribute groceries  to  the  largest  num- 
ber possible  and  with  the  greatest  ef- 
ficiency possible.  Remember  that  the 
job  of  the  manufacturer  of  bricks  is  to 
make  the  best  bricks  and  the  cheapest 
bricks  possible  and  to  deliver  them  to 
the  largest  number  of  persons.  Re- 
member that  the  purpose  of  a  bank  is 
to  oil  the  wheels  of  commerce  by  hold- 
ing the  faith  of  depositors  and  lending 
for  constructive  purposes  which  ad- 
vance the  welfare  of  the  community. 

You  must  pin  your  faith  to  the 
proposition  that  there  are  too  many 
sound  men  in  this  country  for  a  few 
fools  to  ruin  it.  It  follows  then  that  the 
yelling  will  '  be  over  within  twelve 
months.  The  men  who  first  get  on  the 
main  track  will  be  leading  the  proces- 
sion twelve  months  from  now.  This 
isn't  a  time  to  yell.  It  is  a  time  of 
great  opportunity. 

New  York 

The  Americans  in  Belgium 

{Continued  from  page  1^23) 
Bosschen.    Beyond   the   ridge   the    91st 
Division      would      descend      upon      the 
Scheldt  at  Audenarde,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Belgian  Flanders. 

The  Ohio  troops  attacked  on  the 
morning  of  October  31  with  Colonel  F. 
C.  Gerlach's  145th  Infantry  on  the 
right  and  Ck)lonel  G.  W.  Stewart's  148th 
Infantry  on  the  left,  the  former  fol- 
lowed in  support  by  the  146th  Infan- 
try, Colonel  J.  M.  Pickering,  and  the 
latter  by  the  147th  Infantry,  Colonel 
F.  W.  Galbraith.  The  112th  Engineers 
also  held  a  support  position  in  the 
center,  while  the  artillery  preparation 
of  five  minutes  and  the  rolling  barrage 
were  delivered  by  the  guns  of  the 
112th  French  Division,  and  French  air- 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

In  the   City  of   New  York  Issues  Guaranteed   Contract* 


JOHN  P.   MUNN,  M.  D., 

President 

Finance  Committee 

CLARENCE    H.    KELSEY 

President     Title    Guarantee     and 

Trust    Co. 

EDWARD   TOWNSEND 

President  Importers  and  Traders 
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Good  men,  wliether  experienced  in  life  in- 
surance or  not,  may  malce  direct  contracts 
witli  this  Company,  for  a  limited  territory 
if  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  ad- 
dition to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal 
interest  insuring  an  income  for  the  future. 
Address  the  Company  at  its  Home  Office, 
No.  277  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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The  Choice  of  the  Well- 
informed 
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TYPEWRITER 

(Model  No.  24) 

Speed,  ease  of  operation, 
durability,     dependability, 
are  salient  qualities  in  the 
Fox    Standard    Typewriter. 

Conforming  to  every  standard 
requirement,  yet  tbe  Fox  pos- 
sesses many  points  of  superi- 
ority   winch    are    exclusive. 

See  your  local  Fox  dealer. 
If  none  in  your  town,  write 
us  direct. 
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Journalism  As  An 

Aid  To  History 

Teaching 

By  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON    Ph.D 

Literary   Editor   of   The 
Independent 

Associate    in    the    School    of   Jour- 
nalism,   Columbia  University 

This  address,  which  was 
given  heforc  the  History  Sec- 
tion of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers'  Association  at 
Rochester,  Noveniher  23,  1915, 
has  been  published  in  pamphlet 
form  and  will  be  furni.shed 
free  to  teachers. — Write  to  The 
Independent,  311  Sixth  Ave- 
nue, New  York. 


planes  and  balloons  cared  for  over- 
head  protection   and   observation. 

Moving-  forward  from  the  railroad 
embankment  on  a  front  about  3500 
meters  in  length  the  Americans  im- 
mediately met  with  vigorous  enemy  ar- 
tillery fire  and  machine  gun  resistance 
from  the  farmsteads,  hedges  and 
fences.  A  part  of  the  storm  of  high 
explosive  shells  speedily  wrecked  the 
village  of  Olsene,  on  the  river  bank 
just  in  rear  of  the  division,  killing  a 
number  of  Belgian  civilians,  while  the 
fumes  from  the  German  gas  projec- 
tiles were  carried  by  the  wind  as  far 
back  as  division  headquarters  at  Den- 
terghem,  four  kilometers  further  to  the 
northwest.  But  despite  the  resistance 
the  Americans  continued  to  advance 
steadily  until  8:30  a.  m.,  when  a  brief 
halt  was  made  on  the  line  of  the  first 
objective.  The  12th  French  Division, 
on  the  left,  was  somewhat  behind.  But 
the  Ohio  troops  immediately  pushed  on 
and  approached  the  crest  between  10 
and  11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  having 
gained  about  3%  kilometers  of  ground 
since  the  beginning  of  the  attack. 

The  artillery  now  took  the  ridge  un- 
der destructive  fire,  following  which, 
early  in  the  afternoon,  the  advance 
was  resumed.  Colonel  Gerlach's  men 
and,  shortly  after,  those  of  Colonel 
Pickering,  attaining  the  summit,  where 
they  could  look  down  upon  Cruyshau- 
tem  and  toward  the  still  distant  Scheldt 
River.  The  line  of  these  positions  had 
been  thoroly  consolidated  by  dusk  and 
here  the  troops  Avere  ordered  to  re- 
main during  the  night,  their  flanks 
drawn  back  for  liaison  with  the  ad- 
joining divisions,  which  had  not  pro- 
gressed so  far. 

More  than  300  prisoners  had  been 
taken  during  the  day,  representing  the 
German  207th  Infantry,  21st  Infantry, 
3rd  Landwehr,  6th  Dismounted  Cav- 
alry and  Guard  Ersatz  Divisions.  Gen- 
eral Von  Arnim  has  been  warmly  com- 
mended by  General  von  Ludendorff,  in 
the  latter's  memoirs,  for  his  skilful 
conduct  of  the  German  retreat  in  Bel- 
gium, and  with  justice. 

While  General  Farnsworth's  troops 
had  been  forcing  their  way  up  Cruys- 
hautem  Ridge  those  of  General  John- 
ston, further  to  the  south,  had  been 
meeting  with  success  also,  at  the  cost 
of  still  hotter  fighting.  The  91st  Di- 
vision attacked  in  dispositions  espe- 
cially designed  to  overcome  the  wooded 
hill  of  Spitaals  Bosschen.  Two  bat- 
talions of  Colonel  J.  B.  Woolnough's 
362nd  Infantry  were  placed  in  line  on 
the  right  to  advance  along  the  south- 
ern edge  of  the  woods,  one  battalion 
of  Colonel  L.  C.  Bennett's  364th  In- 
fantry in  the  center  and  one  of  the 
363rd  Infantry,  Colonel  H.  L.  T.  Cava- 
naugh,  on  the  left.  The  361st  Infantry, 
Colonel  A.  D.  Cummings,  supported 
Colonel  Woolnough,  while  the  left  was 
supported  by  the  remainder  of  the 
363rd  Infantry.  Colonel  Bennett's  bat- 
talion in  the  center,  having  within  sup- 
porting distance  behind  it  the  two  re- 
maining battalions  of  its  own  regi- 
ment as  well  as  the  346th  Machine  Gun 
Battalion  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
316th  Engineers,  was  to  make  a  hold- 


ing attack  only  dii*ect  on  Spitaals 
Bosschen  until  7:10  o'clock  a.  m.,  at 
which  time  it  was  expected  that  the 
flanks  of  the  division  would  have  so 
far  enveloped  the  woodland  that  the 
enemy  would  be  obliged  to  retreat  from 
it. 

The  anticipated  result  occurred,  but 
not  so  early  in  the  day  as  was  hoped. 
When  the  attack  went  over,  the  bat- 
teries of  the  53rd  Field  Artillery 
Brigade,  besides  delivering  the  usual 
rolling  barrage  along  the  division 
front,  laid  a  screen  of  smoke  shells  on 
the  edge  of  the  woods  while  each  front 
line  battalion  commander  had  two 
75  millimeter  sniping  guns  at  his  dis- 
posal for  point-blank  firing  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  infantry.  With 
this  powerful  assistance,  the  battalion 
on  the  left  was  able  gradually  to  over- 
come the  fierce  machine  gun  resistance 
in  the  northern  part  of  Spitaals  Boss- 
chen and  by  noon  had  attained  the 
first  objective,  just  beyond  the  woods. 
Colonel  Woolnough's  men  on  the  right, 
however,  were  unable  to  make  as  much 
progress,  partly  because  of  the  diffi- 
cult ground  and  partly  because  the  41st 
Division,  their  flank,  was  held  up  by 
machine  gun  fire  from  the  village  of 
Steenbrugge  and  the  sunken  roads  in 
the  vicinity.  But  the  men  of  the  hold- 
ing battalion  in  the  center,  eventually 
reinforced  by  Colonel  Bennett  with  an- 
other battalion  of  the  364th  Infantry 
and  some  37-millimeter  trench  guns, 
retrieved  the  situation  by  forcing  their 
way  thru  Spitaals  Bosschen,  capturing 
many  machine  gun  nests,  and  reach- 
ing its  eastern  edge  by  nightfall.  Here 
the  front  lay  until  daybreak  excepting 
the  right  flank. 

At  6:30  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
November  1  the  attack  was  renewed 
all  along  the  line.  General  Farns- 
worth's division,  descending  into  the 
crooked  streets  of  Cruyshautem,  en- 
countered but  light  rear  guard  resist- 
ance and  it  soon  became  evident  that 
the  enemy,  having  lost  the' day  before 
his  line  of  resistance  behind  the  Lys, 
was  retreating  to  take  up  similar  po- 
sitions behind  the  Scheldt.  By  7  o'clock 
the  advance  battalion  of  Colonel  Stew- 
art's regiment  had  Cruyshautem  in 
possession  and  before  8  a.  m.  Wan- 
negem-Lede,  the  next  village  down  the 
valley,  was  also  occupied.  Belgian  in- 
habitants of  the  thickly  peopled  coun- 
tryside, wild  with  joy  over  the  advent 
of  their  deliverers  from  the  hated  Ger- 
man rule,  turned  out  in  crowds,  their 
waving  handkerchiefs  making  it  diffi- 
cult for  aeroplane  observers  to  keep 
track  of  the  front  line,  which  marked 
its  progress  with  panels  of  white 
cloth.  But  by  11  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  line  was  nearly  at  the  Scheldt,  hav- 
ing advanced  about  eight  kilometers  in 
41/2  hours.  By  6  o'clock  that  evening 
the  front  was  holding  the  west  bank  of 
the  Scheldt  from  Heurne  to  Eyne, 
Colonel  Stewart's  148th  Regiment  oc- 
cupying the  former  village,  on  the  left, 
and*  Colonel  Gerlach's  145th  Infantry 
having  possession  of  Eyne,  on  the 
right. 

In  these  positions  the  Americans 
were    treading    the    exact    gi-ound    on 
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which  the  Anplo-Dutch  army  under  the 
Duke  of  Marlborougrh  and  Prince  Eu- 
genv  of  Savoy  defeated  the  French 
undtr  Marshal  Vendome  in  the  g:reat 
battle  of   Audenarde,  July    11.    170S. 

Startintr  forward  from  the  eastern 
«dge  of  Spitaals  Bosschen  at  the  same 
moment  in  the  niorninp:  as  the  :?7th 
Division,  General  Johnston's  troops 
found  no  stronger  opposition  than  the 
Americans  further  north.  The  enemy 
was  in  full  retreat  and  it  was  not  un- 
til the  front  line  attained  the  ci'est  of 
the  last  lone:  slope  lookintr  down  to  the 
Scheldt,  with  the  teep  roofs  of  Aude- 
narde rising:  on  its  nearer  shore,  that 
lively  resistance  aprain  commenced. 
Southeast  of  Audenarde,  directly  across 
the  Scheldt,  a  massive  hill,  the  hijrhest 
in  the  regrion,  rises  to  an  elevation  of 
more  than  200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river.  Here  the  Germans  had 
massed  their  artillery  and,  with  strong 
holding  detachments  in  the  intricate 
streets  of  Audenarde  itself,  were  pre- 
pared to  resist  to  the  utmost  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Scheldt.  Colonel  Cummings' 
men  on  the  right  and  those  of  Coionel 
Cavanaugh  on  the  left  of  the  Ameri- 
can line  worked  down  the  slopes  and 
into  the  outskirts  of  Audenarde.  But 
the  shell  fire  from  beyond  the  river 
and  the  fierce  opposition  of  the  German 
rear  guards  in  the  houses  and  streets 
forbade  the  penetration  of  the  city  it- 
self without  more  elaborate  prepara- 
tion. With  outposts  established  just 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  town,  a  line  of 
resistance  for  the  night  was  organ- 
ized along  the  crest  of  the  ridge  be- 
tween Petegemsti'aat  and  Oycke,  some 
five  kilometers  northwest  of  Audenarde. 

The  problem  now  confronting  the  Al- 
lied armies  was  that  of  forcing  the 
crossing  of  the  Scheldt,  the  most  con- 
siderable watercourse  between  the  sea- 
coast  and  Brussels.  The  retreating 
enemy  had  destroyed  all  the  permanent 
bridges  and,  not  only  at  Audenarde  but 
in  the  sector  of  the  37th  Division,  his 
artillery  fire  from  the  hills  east  of  the 
river  swept  the  breadth  of  the  marshy 
valley,  the  lines  of  the  canal  and  the 
Ghent-Audenarde  railroad  grade,  west 
of  the  river,  and  the  low  but  steep  bluff 
on  whose  crest  stand  Heurne  and  Eyne. 
On  the  morning  of  November  2  de- 
tachments of  the  37th  Division  under- 
took to  pass  the  river,  closely  support- 
ed by  the  light  batteries  of  the  132d 
French  Division  while  from  further 
back  the  heavier  guns  bombarded  the 
German  artillerj^  positions  on  the  hills. 
After  a  protracted  struggle  some  men 
of  the  148th  Infantry  succeeded  in 
crossing  in  front  of  Huerne  on  bridges 
thrown  together  of  felled  trees  and 
house  wreckage  and  by  10:30  o'clock 
in  the  morning  about  300  men  were 
over  at  this  point.  But  they  could  not 
be  reinforced  owing  to  the  intense  shell 
fire  which  was  sweeping  Heurne  and 
the  exposed  bluff  face  below  it  and, 
indeed,  it  required  much  of  the  fire 
power  of  the  French  artillery  of  the 
128th  Di\nsion  and  that  of  the  91st 
U.  S.  Division,  firing  diagonally  across 
the  river  from  their  own  sectors,  to 
protect  the  men  already  over  the 
Scheldt    from   an    enemy    flank    attack. 


It  became  clear  that  no  pontoons  could 
be  laid  at  Heui*ne  and  so  the  bridge 
material  was  moved  to  Eyne,  in  the 
sector  of  the  145th  Infantry,  where 
after  nightfall  a  pontoon  bridge  was 
finally  thrown.  A  second  pontoon 
bridge  and  a  foot  bridge  were  com- 
pleted near  Eyne  before  midnight  and 
on  these  during  the  night  two  bat- 
talions of  the  148th  and  one  battalion 
of  the  145th  went  over,  deploying  in 
their  proper  sectors  east  of  the  river. 

The  m.<rning  of  November  3,  there- 
fore, found  the  American  bridgehead 
well  begun.  But  at  daylight  the  enemy 
assailed  it  so  furiously  that  it  seemed 
that  it  might  have  to  be  relinquished. 
A  tremendous  shell  fire  was  poured 
upon  the  troops  of  Colonel  Gerlach  and 
Colonel  Stewart  which  had  crossed 
over,  while  squadrons  of  low  flying 
German  planes  swept  the  bridges  with 
machine  gun  fire.  Nevertheless,  troops 
of  the  12th  French  Division,  to  the  left 
of  the  37th,  began  filtering  over  early 
in  the  morning,  with  more  American 
units,  and  later  in  the  day  the  French 
supporting  batteries  got  the  upper 
hand  of  the  German  batteries  in  the 
artillery  duel  so  that  by  evening  six 
machine  gun  companies  and  nearly 
foui'teen  companies  of  infantry  of  the 
two  divisions  were  holding  the  line  on 
the  eastern  bank. 

Meantime,  in  the  sector  of  the  91st 
Division,  Colonel  Cummings'  regiment 
on  the  morning  of  November  2  had 
mopped  up  the  western  part  of  Au- 
denarde and  coming  to  the  bank  of  the 
river  where  it  winds  thru  the  city 
had  placed  the  demolished  stone  bridges 
under  machine  gun  fire.  But  they  could 
get  no  further  and  a  regiment  was 
therefore  made  ready  to  march  to  the 
bridges  at  Eyne,  cross  during  the  night 
and  make  a  flank  attack  on  the  morn- 
ing of  November  3  on  the  high  hill  op- 
posite Audenarde.  These  troops,  how- 
ever, arrived  at  Eyne  too  late  to  cross 
under  cover  of  darkness  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  3rd  and  the  plan,  deferred 
until  the  following  night,  was  aban- 
doned on  receipt  of  orders  for  with- 
drawal. 

The  relief  was  effected  during  the 
night  of  November  3-4  by  the  41st 
French  Division,  General  Farnsworth's 
troops  being  relieved  on  the  same  night 
by  the  12th  French  Division.  The 
Americans,  thoroly  tired  out  by  the 
pursuit  of  between  twelve  and  fourteen 
kilometers  and  four  days  of  constant 
fighting,  retired,  the  91st  Division  to 
Vive-St.-Eloi,  on  the  Lys,  and  the  37th 
to  Thielt,  for  a  short  period  of  rest. 
General  Farnsworth's  troops  had  lost 
about  1600  men  in  casualties  and  those 
of  General  Johnston,  969.  The  former 
had  forced  the  Scheldt  and  left  the 
troops  which  relieved  it  well  estab- 
lished on  the  other  side;  the  latter 
had  captured  Audenarde,  the  largest 
city  taken  by  American  arms  during 
the  war,  unless  Chauteau-Thierry  be 
excepted. 

The  two  American  divisions  re- 
mained out  of  action  only  five  days, 
during  which  time  no  advance  was  at- 
tempted by  the  6th  Army.  They  were 
then,   on    November   9,   placed   back   in 


The  Disastrous 
Dollar 

"Oh,  if  1  just  hadn't  taken  the  first 
(loliar !"  is  tlie  plaint  of  many  de- 
faulters. 

Their  experience  shows  that  the  first 
dollar  wrongfully  taken  is  the  disas- 
trous one. 

It  leads  to  disrespect  of  self  and 
associates ;  to  insincerity,  poverty, 
lirison,  exile,  suicide;  to  poignant  grief 
of  innocent  people. 

Moral  breakdowns  do  not  occur  sud- 
denly. Their  beginnings  are  small  and 
their  progress  insidious. 

Many  defaulters  are  astounded  when 
told  that  they  are  common  embezzlers. 

We  have  dealt  with  more  than  35,000 
cml)ezzlers.  not  one  of  whom  ever  ex- 
pected at  the  outset  that  he  would  be- 
come a  criminal.  That  was  something 
which  might  happen  to  the  other  fel- 
low, but  not  to  him. 

Aside  from  ethical  considerations, 
which  should  be  controlling,  our  ex- 
perience teaches  that  it  pays  to  be 
honest. 

We  see  that  honor  and  happiness 
go  hand  in  hand,  as  do  also  dishonor 
and  despair. 

The  employee  who  spurns  the  dis- 
lioncst  dollar  and  leads  such  a  life  of 
rectitude  as  to  make  himself  eligible 
for  otir  l)ond  is  laying  a  sure  founda- 
tion for  success  and  happiness.  The 
endorsement  imi)lie(l  by  the  bond  of 
this  Company  is  a  positive  asset  to 
any  employee. 

Bonds  issued  for  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  Banks,  Mercantile,  Manu- 
facturing and  Financial  Companies, 
Fraternal  Organizations,  etc. 

American  Surety  Co. 

of  New  York 

Home  Office.   100  Broadway,  New  York 


Stop  the  Leaks  that 
Keep  You  Poor 

Saving  money  is  hard  work  until   i 
you  get  the  secret.     No  matter  how 
large  or  how  small  your  income  you 
will    never    save    as    much    as    you 
should  until  you  get  the  knack. 

If  the  average  business  were  op- 
erated on  the  haphazard  basis  on 
which  our  household  finances  are 
run,  there  would  be  fifty  times  as 
many  bankrupts.  The  truth,  whether 
we  admit  it  or  not,  is  that  very  few 
families  know  where  their  money 
goes.  At  the  end  of  eacii  year  we 
find  ourselves  little  better  off,  if  any, 
than  at  the  beginning.  We  have 
earned  $800  or  $1,500  or  $5,000,  yet 
practically  all  has  been  spent — and 
the  pitiful  part  of  it  is  we  have  noth- 
ing to  show  for  it ! 

New  Method  Makes  Saving  a  Pleasure 
Instead  of  a  Hardship 

If  you  arc  interested,  write  for  free 
booklet  called  "How  We  Stopped  the 
Leaks  That  Kept  Us  Poor." 

THE  INDEPENDENT 


311  Sixth  Avenue 


New  York  City 
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'Cmimng  for  /futliorship 

How  to  Write,  "What  to  Write, 
and  where  to  sell, 

CulliV<Ac  your  mind.  Develop 
your  literary  gifts.  Master  \\ie 
arV  of  sclf-eXpressiori.Make 
your  spare  Hme  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dolUirs. 


Dr.EsenWettt 


Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing,  Versification.  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,   Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.     Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest   helpful  advice.      Rea/  teaching'. 
One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  itorie*  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,*'  he 
calls  it     Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.     Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer'*  Library,  13  volumes;  descnptive 
booklet  free.  We  also  publish  The  Writer'*  Monthly,  the  lead* 
ing  magazuie  for  literary  workers :  sample  copy  20  cents,  annual 
subscription  $2.C0.  Besides  our  teaching  service,  we  offer  a 
manuscript  criticism  service. 

150*Page  illustrated  catalogue  free.  Plea»t  Addreu 

Z^e  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.  304  Springfield, Mass. 


White  Plains   Hospital 

(School  of  Nursing) 

Registered  in  New  York  State,  offers  a  General 
Hospital  Training  of  three  (3)  years.  Affiliation 
with  New  York  City  Hospitals  for  special  course  s 

Next.Cla«s  Admitted  February  1st,  1921. 

School  Prospectus  upon  application  to  Superinten- 
dent, W^hite  Plains.  N.Y 


Mifith  School  Course 
in  1  years 


can  complete 

this  simplified  High 
School  Course  at  home  inside  two  yeais.  Meets 
all  requirements  for  entrance  to  college  and  the  leading 
professions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical  courses 
are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin.    Send  for  it  TODAY. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

Oept.  H-950  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


GAf  I?Cl%/|iri\I«  Earn  $3,500  to  $10,000  a 
i3i-a,lj«j.3iVAi:^lll.  year.  City  or  Traveling. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Quickly  qualify  tlirougli 
our  amazing  System.  Free  Employment  Service 
to  Members.  Send  for  S.Tlesmanship  book,  list  of 
lines  nnd  full  p.Trticiilrirs.  Nat.  Salesmen's  Tr. 
Ass'n,    Dcpt.    IfiOW.      Cliica^o,    111. 


PLAYS 


for  Amateurs:     Monologues,    Minstrel 
Jokes  and  sketches;    ideas  for  all  kinds  of 
entertainments.     Send  for  free  catalog. 
DRAMATIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  542  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE 

Our  29th  Year.  3  Months'  Trial.  2rie.  ; 
$1.00  a  Year.  Interesting  Copyrighted  Ar- 
ticles Each  Month  on  the  Breeding,  Care 
and  JIanagement  of  Poultry  and  Rabbits, 
by  Leading  Writers.  SAMl'I-JS  COPY  and 
liooU  I.i^t  FREE.  AMERICAN  POULTRY 
ADVOCATE,  Dept.  14,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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PELOUBET'S 

Select  Notes 

The    World  s    Create:^!    Commentary   on 
the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons 

By  AMOS  R.  WELLS,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

Let  ui  »end  you  a   pamphlet    cor 
ing  the  first  lesson  taken  fror 
the  volume  of   1921 

Price.  $2.00  Net ;  $2.10  Delivered 

W.   A.   WILDE   COMPANY 

120  BOYLSTON    STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Rand-McNally  Building,  Chicago 
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line,  the  91st  in  its  former  sector  at 
Audenarde,  extended  northward  to  in- 
clude Eyne,  and  the  37th  in  the  Syn- 
gem  sector,  directly  north  of  its  former 
sector  with  its  right  flank  approxi- 
mately where  its  left  flank  had  been 
in  the  earlier  operations.  The  37th  Di- 
vision was  now  in  General  Nudant's 
34th  Corps  and  the  91st  Division  in 
the  30th  Corps  of  General  Penet  and 
the  order  of  battle  in  this  vicinity 
stood,  from  left  to  right:  5th  (later 
11th)  French,  37th  American,  12th 
French,  91st  American  and  41st  French 
Divisions.  From  right  to  left  opposite 
these  units  stood  the  German  3rd 
Landwehr  Division,  then  the  21st,  the 
49th  Reserve,  the  39th  and  the  12th 
Bavarian   Divisions. 

The  6th  Army  command  had  issued 
orders  for  a  general  attack  to  sweep 
the  enemy  back  over  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  Scheldt  and  the  Dendre 
River,  twenty-five  kilometers  distant 
over  a  hilly  country,  very  thickly  peo- 
pled even  for  Belgium.  The  Americans 
were  scheduled  to  participate  in  this 
attack  on  the  morning  of  November  10. 
During  the  afternoon  of  the  9th,  how- 
ever, while  General  Johnston's  division 
was  on  the  march  to  the  front;  the 
12th  and  41st  French  Divisions,  already 
in  the  Audenarde  sector,  found  that 
the  enemy  was  already  beginning  to 
retreat.  They  pushed  across  the  Scheldt 
and  scaled  the  heights  east  of  Auden- 
arde where  on  the  morning  of  the  10th 
the  Northwesterners  began  relieving 
them  while  advancing.  Colonel  Cav- 
anaugh's  and  Colonel  Bennett's  regi- 
ments of  General  V.  A.  Caldwell's 
182nd  Infantry  Brigade,  supported  by 
one  regiment  of  field  artillery,  going 
into  position  between  the  two  French 
divisions  above  mentioned. 

The  pursuit  continued  uninterrupt- 
edly until  night,  when  the  line  halted 
eight  kilometers  directly  east  of  Au- 
denarde, in  front  of  Roosebeke  Ridge, 
where  some  machine  gun  resistance  de- 
veloped. Here  the  91st  Division,  which 
had  sustained  only  one  casualty  during 
the  day,  completed  the  relief  of  the 
French.  More  artillery  having  been 
brought  across  the  Scheldt  at  Auden- 
arde, orders  were  received  to  resume 
the  advance  at  10  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  November  11  but  before  that 
time  the  order  was  countermanded  and 
notice  given  that  an  armistice  would 
come  into  effect  at  11  o'clock.  At  that 
hour,  therefore,  General  Johnston's 
front  lay  before  Roosebeke  Ridge  on 
a  line  between  the  villages  of  Bouclel, 
St.  Blaise  and  Bonteveld. 

In  the  Syngem  sector  General  Farns- 
worth's  troops  experienced  greater 
difficulty  in  crossing  the  Scheldt,  which 
here  stretched  toward  the  enemy  in  a 
deep  convex  bend  bordered  on  the  fur- 
ther side  by  a  marshy  bottom,  enabling 
the  Germans  to  maintain  a  searching 
cross  fire  on  the  possible  bridge  sites. 
The  left  of  the  12th  French  Division 
and  the  division  on  its  left  flank,  which 
were  relieved  on  this  ground  during 
the  night  of  November  9-10  by  Colonel 
Pickering's  146th  and  Colonel  Gal- 
braith's  147th  regiments,  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  laying  bridges  nor  in  cross- 


ing the  river.  During  the  following 
morning,  however,  the  146th  Infantry, 
on  the  right,  began  crossing  up  stream 
at  Heuvel,  near  Heurne  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  had  advanced 
and  taken  Nederswalm  and  Hermel- 
gem,  prolonging  the  front  of  the  12th 
French  Division  on  the  high  ground 
east  of  the  river.  The  supporting  ar- 
tillery, meanwhile,  so  effectively  bom- 
barded the  Germans  opposite  to  the 
American  left  that  Colonel  Pickering's 
men  were  enabled  to  lay  a  foot  bridge 
on  which  before  midnight  most  of  the 
regiment  had  crossed. 

Orders  now  came  from  General  Nu- 
dant  for  the  34th  Corps  to  resume  the 
advance  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  of  the  11th; 
orders  which  were  later  modified,  in 
view  of  the  advent  of  the  armistice  at 
11,  by  the  provision  that  the  advance 
should  cease  if  resistance  were  en- 
countered. But  strong  patrols  thrown 
out  at  10  o'clock  encountered  no  op- 
position and  they  had  advanced  nearly 
three  kilometers  into  the  hills  and 
stood,  at  the  moment  when  hostilities 
ceased,  on  a  line  between  the  villages 
of  Zwartenbroek  and  Kerken,  nearly 
at  their  second  objective. 

As  was  the  case  during  the  last  few 
days  of  the  war  with  the  American 
armies  from  the  Moselle  to  Sedan  and 
with  the  2nd  American  Corps  east  of 
Bellicourt,  the  divisions  in  Belgium,  in 
common  with  all  the  Allied  hosts  on 
the  Western  front,  were  pushing  for- 
ward toward  the  borders  of  Germany 
with  ever  increasing  momentum  and 
only  the  advent  of  the  armistice  pre- 
vented them,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Belgians  and  the  French,  from  pur- 
suing the  defeated  and  disorganized 
Germans  thru  the  streets  of  Brussels. 
In  the  redemption  of  outraged  Belgium 
the  37th  and  91st  American  Divisions 
had  worthily  done  their  share. 

Nearly  two  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  last  cannon  shot  of  the  Great  War. 
Only  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
graves  scattered  over  what  was  the 
Western  front  remain  to  attest  the  per- 
manent blood  sacrifice  offered  by  the 
Allied  nations  for  principles  of  free- 
dom and  justice  which  are  eternally 
right  and  by  those  opponents  of  theirs 
for  ambitions  which  are  eternally 
wrong. 

Among  those  graves  are  many  thou- 
sands which  contain  the  dust  of  gal- 
lant sons  of  America,  and  among  the 
memories  of  the  Great  War  none  loom 
more  significantly  than  the  decisive 
entry  of  America  into  the  death  grap- 
ple of  the  nations  in  the  summer  of 
1918.  If  those  graves  in  the  soil  of 
republican  France  shall  pledge  to  her 
people  and  those  of  her  Allies  that  so 
long  as  they  remain  true  to  the  ideals 
for  which  they  fought  from  1914  to- 
1918,  America  will  remain  true  to- 
them;  if  those  ominous  memories  har- 
bored by  the  peoples  of  the  former 
Teutonic  Alliance  shall  continue  to 
warn  them  that  American  friendship 
is  contingent  upon  their  avoidance  of 
future  breaches  of  international  faith 
and  wars  of  brutal  ambition,  no  sacri- 
fice will  have  been  in  vain. 
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Perhaps  this  is  the  Country  Home 
You've  Been  Looking  For 

By  Hamilton  Holt 

HavinK  just  inlioriti'tl  tlu-  OKI  Ilomostiail  in 
which  my  grcat-nrai\dl>arents  s.t  up  houst'kei'i)- 
ing  and  where  my  Rrandfathcr  was  born,  1  de- 
sire to  Sill  to  some  good  citizen  my  present 
country  home  situated  in  the  ancient  and  his- 
toric   town    of    Woodstock,    Connecticut. 

WoiKlstock  is  one  of  the  most  b;'autiful  and 
unspoiled  hill  towns  in  all  New  Kngland.  It 
is  situated  in  the  extreme  northeastern  corner 
of  Connecticut — one  hour  and  forty  minutes  by 
train  from  Uoston  and  less  than  five  hours  from 
New  York.  It  is  by  automobile  (over  perfect 
state  roads)  within  an  hour  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
an  hour  and  a  half  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
two  hours  of  New  London  and  Hartford,  Conn. 
Th;-  pretty  summer  resort  towns  of  I'on\fret 
and  Thompson  are  but  four  and  seven  miles 
away,  while  I'utnam,  five  miles  distant,  is  the 
thriving  radroad  center  where  Woodstock  people 
do   most    of    their    shopping    and    marketing. 

My  home  is  the  last  one  on  th.-  village  street 
before  you  strike  the  open  country.  It  consists 
of  three  acres,  which  include,  besides  the  build- 
ings, lawn,  vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  an 
orchard  of  twenty  or  thirty  varieties  of  apple, 
pear,   peach,   cherry,   plum,   and  quince   trees. 

From  the  front  porch  is  a  delightful  view  of 
the  valley  b-tween  Woodstock,  Thompson  and 
Dudley,  checkered  with  woods,  streams,  fields, 
and  farm  houses.  In  the  center  of  the  valley  is 
Woodstock  Lake,  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and 
half  a   mile  wide. 

From  the  little  hill  behind  the  barn  where  I 
have  laid  out  the  tennis  court,  one  oi  the  most 
beautiful  and  extensive  views  in  Connecticut 
can  be  had.  On  a  clear  day  one  can  see  the 
faint  purple  of  Mt.  Wauchusett  and  Mt.  Holyoke 
in  Massachusetts,  fifty  miles  away.  There  are 
several  trout  streams  within  walking  distance 
of  my  place,  but  I  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
indicate  publicly  in  which  one  I  caught  my  21 
"sparklers"    that    red-letter    morning    last    May. 

The  cottage  consists  of  nine  living  rooms,  be- 
sides two  bath  rooms,  three  toilets,  and  a  huge 
sleeping  porch  large  enough  for  all  the  family. 
I  have  installed  water  and  electricity  in  both 
house  and  barn.  The  house  is  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned,  low-ceilinged  affairs  with  a  Dutch 
oven  beside  the  fire  place  in  the  living  room. 
Additions  have  been  built  in  all  directions  from 
t  me  to  time  to  accommodate  the  expanding 
n  eds  and  family  of  the  village  postmaster  who 
owned    it    before   me. 

The  outbuilding  which  used  to  be  the  Post 
Office,  I  have  turned  into  a  study,  but  of  course 
it  could  be  used  for  a  hundred  and  one  other 
purposes. 

Besides  the  barn  for  two  horses,  two  cows, 
and  the  pair  of  swallows  who  nest  in  the  eaves, 
is  a  garage  (with  running  water  and  concrete 
floor),  an  ice  hous-%  a  chicken  house  and  a 
pump   house. 

The  pump  house  is  over  the  best  artesian  well 
in  Woodstock.  When  I  dug  it  several  years 
ago,  I  tested  it  with  a  pump  that  registered  as 
high  as  40  gallons  a  minute.  But  the  pump 
could  make  no  impression  on  the  water  level. 
There  is  evidently  enough  pure  water  in  that 
well  to  supply   the  whole  township. 

In  addition  to  the  orchard  there  are  a  number 
of  mature  shade  trees  on  the  place.  Along  the 
road  (the  old  Buffalo  trail  of  Indian  days) 
runs  a  fine   row  of  ancient   elms. 

In  fact  my  home  is  just  the  kind  that  is 
found  only  in  New  England — one  that  you  can 
hardly  refrain  from  planting  about  with  old- 
fashioned  perennial  flowers  and  furnishing  with 
treasures  from  the  neighboring  attics.  (Yes, 
there  are  lots  of  pieces  of  antique  furniture 
stdl  waiting  to  be  picked  up  round  about.  I 
speak    with    knowledge.) 

There  is  a  free  academy  in  Woodstock  which 
prepares  boys  and  girls  for  college,  and  on  any 
pleasant  afternoon  after  school  you  can  see 
the  pupils  playing  games  on  the  village  "Com- 
mon." There  is  a  famous  and  fashionable  pri- 
^■ate  school  for  boys  in  the  neighboring  town 
of  Pomfret  and  one  for  girls  in  Thompson. 
At  Putnam  there  is  a  vocational  high  school 
and  one  of  the  best  hospitals   in   the  state. 

On  the  shores  of  Woodstock  Lake,  a  mile 
■"^  ."the  Hill"  is  Roseland  Park,  famous  for 
"s  4th  of  July  celebrations  a  generation  ago 
and  today  a  very  popular  resort  for  picnic 
parties  from  the  neighboring  towns.  The  lake 
affords  excellent  boating  and  bathing  in  season. 
1  once  caught  a  bass  weighing  over  five  pounds 
just  off  the  inlet,  and  have  caught  many  in  the 
lake   over   three   pounds. 

Connected  with  the  Park  is  a  sporty  little 
natural  golf  links  that  has  the  most  delicious 
spring  of  crystal  cold  water  down  the  ravine 
next  to  the  7th   hole  that  I   have  ever  tasted. 

Ill  short,  anybody  who  is  looking  for  a  New 
England  country  place — nothing  elegant  or  pre- 
tentious, but  homelike,  charming,  thoroly  com- 
tortable,  and  all  in  perfect  condition— has  here 
an  opportunity  that  is  worth  investigating 
1    am    asking    $8,000    for    the    property.      I    be- 

m7rLt         F""    i^    t^'f,    ^"."^    represents'  its    true 
market    value.       I    shall    of    course    be    delighted 
to    supply    any    further    information 
ru     J    ,        _,  ,  HAMILTON    HOLT. 
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Confessions  of  a  Movie 
Educator 

(Cinitimicd  front  page  425) 

vowed  that  never,  never  by  means  of 
''Educational  Mafjazine"  or  other  de- 
vice would  this  very  much  pushing  and 
too  ajrgressive  automobile  enter  their 
film  gates  again! 

There  was  but  one  thing  to  be  done. 
To  remove  the  boycotts,  the  company 
pledged  the  exhibitors  that  the  Maga- 
zine would  henceforth  be  free  from  all 
forms  of  advertising,  direct  or  indirect. 
Other  movie  concerns  followed  suit  as 
regards  their  mediums.  Theatre  film 
was  thus  rid  of  advertising.  Mr.  Ex- 
hibitor breathed  a  heavy  sigh  of  relief 
and  sank  back  to  sleep  again. 

The  Educational  Department  sur- 
vived the  smashup  of  its  industrial- 
theatrical  circulation  about  two  months. 
And  my  industrials,  the  things  we 
sweated  blood  to  make  and  fondly 
thought  were  science-on-the-screen. 
What  of  them?  Yes,  they  are  being- 
distributed — by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
other  agencies  that  take  business  films 
to  business  folk. 

Looking  back  over  the  activity  of 
nine  months  and  comparing  the  condi- 
tions with  the  present,  I  cannot  find 
that  our  so-called  Educational  Depart- 
ment changed  the  status  of  things  in 
the  slightest.  The  trouble  is  not  with 
educational  movies  (in  which  I  firmly 
believe),  but  with  the  brand  of  com- 
mercialism that  misuses  the  name  to 
camouflage  quite  other  aims.  Most  edu- 
cational departments  are  organized 
merely  to  sell  or  rent  film  production 
service.  Such  organizations,  -managed 
by  such  executives  as  I  have  described, 
have  no  vision  of  classroom  needs.  Pro- 
vide men  of  vision  with  the  necessary 
capital,  and  how  different  would  be 
the  result.  Suppose  for  example  that 
our  movie  president  had  handed  his 
$100,000  educational  appropriation  to 
a  film-wise  school  expert  and  told  him 
to  make  film  textbooks  and  I'eport  back 
in  five  years.  Probably  even  now  the 
classroom  rentals  would  be  repaying 
interest  on  the  sums  expended  to  date, 
and  by  the  end  of  five  years  the  enter- 
prise would  be  flourishing  and  pros- 
perous. Let  me  cite  just  two  facts  tend- 
ing to  prove  this:  men  like  Foster, 
Hugon  and  Herm  are  now  producing 
film  highly  useful  in  the  classroom, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  City  of  New 
York  alone  is  expending  $10,000  for 
school  film  rentals  this  season.  It  can 
be  done  and  it  is  being  done.  And  the 
business  man  can  help.  He  should  be 
big  enough  and  broad  enough  to  desire 
the  universal  picturization  of  knowl- 
edge, including  his  own  little  corner 
of  applied  knowledge,  as  a  public  ser- 
vice and  not  as  a  sales  vehicle.  The  ex- 
ample of  Ford's  Screen  Weekly,  pub- 
lishing every  year  52,000  feet  of  useful 
visualized  knowledge  without  a  line  of 
sales  advertising,  shows  that  Henry 
Ford  is  alive  to  the  opportunity,  and 
others  will  follow  in  his  footsteps  as 
they  realize  what  direct  teaching  by 
the  eye  means  to  humanity. 

New  York  City  \ 


Feels  GoodT^''''''''^ 

tor  soreness 
and  stiffness  —  congested  tissues  j 
due  to  exposure  or  over-exertion. 
Absorbine,  Jr.  rubbed  vigorously  into 
the  muscles  at  the  sore  point  will  give 
prompt  relief, 

A  powerful  and  effeflive  liniment, 
agreeable  to  use,  not  greasy,  and 
with  a  pleasing  odor.  Safe  to  have 
around  as  it  is  not  poisonous,  ajmre- 
ly  herbal  produil. 

$1.25  a  bottle  at  most  druggists  or  postpaid. 
Send  10c  for  liberal  trial  bottle. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc. 

283  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


7ay/or  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 


EUROPE    1921 

Parties   enrolling    now.      Moderate    prices.      Most 
interesting  routes.     Great  success   1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^^  ^boK'^^LI*'^'"* 


1                                                        BRONZE 

i            HONOR  ROLLS 

i 

i 

!           HISTORICAL      TABLETS 

1                              REEO     &     BARTON.    TAUNTON.   MASS. 

i 

QPPAKPRQ*     ^^  assist  in  preparing  materiiil  for 
epeciat  articles,  papers,  speeches,  de- 
bates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  AUTHORS  RESEAKCH 
BUR  EAT.  Suite  42,   .SOO  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Inventions  Wanted.    Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.       Adam  Fisher    Mfg.    Co.    Dept.   128 
St.    Louis,    Mo. 


Cut  ont  this  ad  and  mail  it  to  iia,  with  yonr  name  and 
BddreB3  (no  money);  and  we  will  send  you  our  FAMOUS 
KARN  AK  RAZOR  by  return  mail,  postpaid.  You  may  nso 
the  razor  for  30  days  FREE;  then  if  you  like  it,  pay  oa 
tl.85.    If  you  don't  like  it  return  it.    SEND  NO  MONEY. 

MORE  COMPANY.    Dept.  350     St.  Looi*,  Mo. 
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DIVIDENDS 
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:  THE    BROOKUVIV  I 

;  SAVINGS    BAISfK  f 

I                                   INXORPORATED  1827  = 

I          Pierrepont  and  Clinton  Streets  m 

!                                           ENTRANCES  " 

;  Pierrepont  Street  and  300  Fulton  Street  = 


Interest  at  yJ 
the  rate  of  4 


per  cent, 
per  annum 


will  be  credited  to  depositors  Jan.  1,  1921  (payable  on 
and  r.fter  Jan.  20tli)  on  all  sums  entitled  thereto. 
Deposits  ni..<le  on  or  belore  Jan.  lOih,  «  iJI  draw  interest 
from  Jan.  1st. 

CROWELL  HAT  DEN,  President 

I^URUS  E.  SUTTON.  Comptroller 

ARTHUR  C.  HARE,  Cashier 

CHAS.  C.  PUTNAM,  Asst.  CouptroUer 


.-niiiiniiiliiiiiliiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


niniii 
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American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

A  dividend   of   Two   Dollars   per   share 

will  be  paid  on  Saturday,  January  IS,  1921, 

to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 

business   on  Monday,   Dcccmlicr  20,   1920. 

G.  D.  AIiLNE,  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Foar  Per  Cent.  Collateral  Trust  Bonds. 

Due  July  1,  1929. 
Coupons  from  these  Bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  January  1,  1921,  at  the  office  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Company  in  New  York,  will 
1)6  paid  at  the  Bankers  Trust  Cumpany,  16 
Wall    Street. 

G.    D.    MILNE.   Treasurer. 

THE  AMERICAN  BRAKE  SHOE 
AND  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

.NOTICE  OF  DIVIDENDS  ()\  NEW  PR&FERRED 
AND  NEW  COMMON  STOCK. 
Tlie  Board  of  Directors  of  The  American  Brake 
.Slioe  ond  Foundry  Company  has  tliis  day  declared 
a  quiirterl.v  dividend  of  one  and  tliree-quarters 
per  cent.  (1%%)  upon  the  new  preferred  stock  of 
the  compan.v  and  a  qiiarterl.v  dividend  of  One  Dol- 
lar ($1.00)  per  share  upon  the  new  common  stock 
of  the  compan.v,  said  dividends  to  be  pa.vable,  in 
the  case  of  each  class  of  stock,  on  December  31, 
1920  to  stockliolders  of  record  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.. 
on  December  21,  1920,  and  thereafter  to  the  hold- 
ers of  all  such  ne\t-  preferred  and  new  common 
stock  of  the  compan.v  as  may  be  issued  and  ex- 
clianged  for  prefciTed  and  common  stock  of  the 
company  authorized  prior  to  and  outstanding  at 
the  time  of  tlie  Sinrtidment  to  the  certificate  of 
incorporation  of  ^le  company.  Checks  will  be 
mailed.  GEORGE  M.  JUDD, 

Secretary. 
Dated,  New  York,  December  14,  1920. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

Allegheny  Avenue  &  19th  Street. 

Philadelpliia,  December  1,  1920. 
The  Directors  have  declared  a  quarterly  divi- 
dend of  three  dollars  (.$3.00)  per  share  from 
the  net  earnings  of  the  Company  on  botli  Com- 
mon and  l'ref(rre<l  Stocks,  payable  January  3, 
1921,  to  sto<'kholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on  December  1.5,  1920.  Cliecks  will  be 
mailed. 

"WALTER   U.    HENDERSON.    Treasurer. 

THE    NEW    YORK    CENTRAL    RAILROAD    CO. 

New    York,    D(cenil)cr    l."i,    1920. 

A  Dividend  of  One  Doll;ir  and  Twenty-five  cents 
/$1.2.j)  per  share,  on  tlie  Capital  Stock  of  this 
Company  has  been  declared  [layable  Februar.v  1, 
1921,  at  tlie  ollice  of  the  General  Treasurer,  to 
.stockliolders  of  record  at  the  close  of  Business, 
January   3,   19:;l. 

For  the  piirposi-  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Stock- 
holders of  this  Company,  which  will  be  held  Jan- 
uary 2(5,  1921,  111.'  stock  transfer  books  will  be 
closed  at  3  1".  M.,  January  3,  1921,  and  reopened 
at   10   A.    M.,   JiiMuarv   27,    1921. 

MILTON   .S.   I1.\K(;KI{,   (ieneral   Treasurer. 

UNITED  STATES  REALTY  &  IMPROVEMENT 

COMPANY 

111   Broadwa.v,   New  York 

December  27,  1920. 
The  coupons  on  tliis  Compan.v's  Twenty-j-ear 
Debenture  .5%  Bonds,  due  on  January  1st  n  .\t, 
will  be  paid  on  January  2nd  and  ui)on  presenta- 
tion at  the  Compaiiv's  office,  lll.'i  'I'rinit.v  I'liild- 
ing.  ALIii:KT    E.    II.VDLOCK,   Treasurer. 

When  y,m  ask  THE  INDEPENDENT  to  change 
jour  address,  both  the  old  and  the  new  address 
should  be  given.  Let  us  know,  if  possible,  three 
weeks    before    the    change    is    to    go    into    effect. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 

311    Sixth   Avenue.  New   York. 


How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


English,  Literature  and 
Composition 

I.  The   Americans   In    Belgium. 

1.  Compare  the  last  paragraph  in  Captain 
Hanson's  article  with  Mr.  Holt's  analysis, 
in  the  last  number  of  The  Independent,  of 
the    German    attitude    toward    the    war. 

II.  Peace  on    Earth. 

1.    Reduce     Mr.     Hoover's     appeal    to     personal 
terms ;   that   is,   write   a  letter  from   a   child 
in    Europe    or    its    mother    to    some    person 
or  organization   in   America. 
Ml.  Confessions  of  a  Movie  Educator. 

1.  What  do  you  think  is  really  the  best  thing 
that  the  movies  do  in  the  educational  line  ? 
Give  examples  from  your  personal  experi- 
ence of  the  ways  in  which  the  attempts  of 
the  moving  picture  to  educate  fail  or  are 
successful. 

2.  Write  an  essay  about  the  capacities  and 
limitations  of  the  moving  picture  as  a  dra- 
matic medium,  describing  the  type  of  play 
that  you  think  is  best  adapted  to  such  a 
production.  If  possible,  take  some  picture, 
or  pictures,  that  you  have  actually  seen,  as 
basis    for   your    discussion. 

3.  Write  a  scenario  for  an  educational  movie, 
on  any  subject,  in  any  form — that  is,  fic- 
tion, or  frank  instruction,  or  a  mixture — 
providing  only  that  whatever  you  do  is  in- 
teresting. Notice  the  illustration,  in  A 
Little  of  Everything,  from  an  industrial 
film. 

4.  Discuss  examples  that  you  have  seen  of 
plays  for  the  stage  that  have  later  been 
given  by  the  movies. 

5.  Discuss  the  list  of  moving  picture  actors 
and  actresses  in  the  list  in  A  Little  of 
Everything,  giving  carefully  critical  rea- 
sons for  your  opinion  as  to  where  various 
ones    should   be   placed    in    the   scale. 

IV.  Where   Do  You  Come   In? 

1.  How  do  you  like  Mr.  Crowell  best — in  one 
of  his  frankly  humorous  articles,  or  in 
this  one  with   its  serious  subject?   Why? 

V.  A    Little  Of   Everything. 

1.  Telephoning  Pictures.  Discuss  this  as  a 
piece  of  expository  writing.  Can  you  give 
an  explanation  of  the  process  described  in 
your   own   words  ?   Try   writing   it. 

2.  Nature's  Formal  Art.  (a)  For  one  day, 
observe  and  take  notes  on  all  the  examples 
you  can  find  of  natural  design.  Spider 
webs  and  snow  crystals  are  not  the  only 
ones.  Notice  the  traceries  of  tree  branches, 
the  arrangements  of  flights  of  birds, 
clouds,  any  number  of  other  things,    (b)    In 

-the  course  of  a  week  see  how  many  nat- 
ural designs  you  can  find  that  you  could 
use  in  some  specific  way  for  decoration  for 
houses,  clothes,  book-covers,  etc.  (c)  Write 
a  poem  or  a  passage  of  description  about 
one  of  your  examples. 

VI.  Editorials. 

1.  England  and  Ireland.  Discuss  the  plan  in 
the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr. 
Holt's    editorial. 

2.  The  Anti-Semite  Scare,  (a)  "Such  preju- 
dice as  the  Hebrews  in  America  have  had 
to  endure  is  due  to  social  snobbishness,  busi- 
ness rivalry,  and  personal  antipathies.  There 
has  been  no  concerted  political  and  literary 
anti-Jewish  agitation,  no  de'iberate  at- 
tempt to  inflame  the  mob-mind  as  in  con- 
tinental Europe."  How  can  you  explain 
the  different  race  conditions  in  America  and 
on  the  Continent?  (b)  Can  you  think  of 
any  other  case  in  which  a  superstitious 
panic  has  grown  up  about  a  class  or 
group  of  people.  If  you  can,  tell  the  story 
of   it. 

VII.  Hymn  to  the   Stars.  i. 

1.  Criticize   this    as   poetry. 

2.  Compare  it  with  Shelley's  "West  Wind"  or 
"To  a  Cloud,"  for  point  of  view.  Explain 
the  difference  in  as  manv  wavs  as  you  can. 
Do  you  think  the  fac»^  that  Shelley  was  an 
Englishman,  and  Whittier  an  American 
has    anything    to    do   with    it? 

3.  Compare  the  poem  with  other  poems  by 
Whittier.  In  what  wavs  is  it  characteristic 
and  in  what  ways  no*  ?  If  you  were  not  told 
that  this  was  by  Whittier,  do  you  think 
you    would   know    it  ? 

3.  What  poets  contemporarv  with  Whittier  do 
you  think  of  when  you  think  of  him?  Why 
do  you  connect  them  ?  Compare  two  or 
three  early  American  poets  for  likenesses 
and  differences.  If  they  all  have  some- 
thing in  common,  try  to  explain  how  that 
came  about. 

4.  Write  an  appreciation  of  your  favorite 
Wh'ttier  poem. 


History,  Civics  and 
Economics 

I.  International  Relief  Work  —  Peace  on 
Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men.  Relief  for 
China. 

1.  Study  Mr.  Hoover's  appeal  for  relief  work 
in  Central  Europe  and  President  Wilson's 
appeal  for  relief  work  in  China.  On  what 
grounds  is  the  appeal  in  each  case  made  to 
the  American  people?  Mention  reasons  why 
no  other  nation  is  in  a  position  to  do  as 
much  as  the  United  States  to  fight  world 
famine. 

2.  Indicate  on  a  map  of  the  world  those  coun- 
tries where  there  are  famine  conditions  and 
give  a  particular  reason  in  each  case  why 
conditions  are  worse  there  than  in  nearby 
countries  (for  example,  Poland  is  worse  off 
than  Czechoslovakia  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons one  of  which  is  the  recent  Bolshevist 
invasion  of  Poland).  Why  is  overcrowded 
Japan  better  off  than  overcrowded  China 
and    India? 


-England    and    Ire- 
Ireland.   The    Burn- 


II.  The     Irish    Question- 

land.   Civil   War    in 
ing   of   Cork. 

1-  What  do  you  think  of  Mr,  Holt's  proposal 
with  regard  to  Irish  Home  Rule  ?  You  can 
use  it  as  subject  for  a  debate  if  you  wish. 

2.  Look  over  the  following  list  of  words  and 
phrases,  and  check  those  which  you  think 
apply  accurately  to  the  Irish  situation, 
leaving  blank  or  striking  out  those  which 
seem  to  you  inaccurate:  Riot,  rebellion, 
revolution,  civil  war,  international  war, 
guerrilla  warfare,  agrarian  outrages,  state 
of  belligerency,  de  facto  republic,  insurrec- 
tion, reprisals,  repression,  vindication  of 
the  law,  treason,  religious  conflict,  racial 
conflict,  nationalism,  sectionalism,  party 
strife,  self-determination,  domestic  question. 
This  little  exercise  is  not  so  silly  as  it 
seems.  All  of  these  words  are  used  freely 
about  the  Irish  situation,  without  much  ex- 
amination into  their  meaning,  in  news- 
paper accounts.  It  is  well  to  examine  just 
what  meaning  we  attach  to  them  and  to 
what  cases  we  would  apply  them. 

III.  Industrial  Policy — Where  Do  You  Come 
In? 

1.  Comment  on  the  following  statements  by 
Mr.  Crowell :  (a)  "Private  property  is  sim- 
ply the  possession  of  a  job" ;  (b)  "The 
men  who  do  not  operate  the  system  but 
are  operated  by  it  have  lost  faith  in  the 
men  who  operate  it"  ;  (c)  "The  corpora- 
tion is  one  of  the  cleverest  contrivances 
the   human   mind   has    produced." 

2.  After  reading  the  article  write  an  edi- 
torial on  any  one  of  the  following  topics: 
(a)  "What  the  Business  Man  Should  Do  in 
Hard  Times";  (b)  "The  Responsibility  of 
the  Property  Owner  to  the  Community"  : 
(c)  "How  Can  We  Vindicate  the  System  of 
Private  Property?" 

IV.  American  History — The  Americans  in 
Belgium. 

1.  Look  up  the  back  numbers  of  Cap*ain  Han- 
son's articles  ;  read  them  all  ;  then  write 
a  brief  summary  of  America's  part  in  the 
Great  War.  Do  not  exaggerate  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  military  contribution  made  by 
this  country,  but  assess  it  fairly,  as  a  his- 
torian wou'd  in  writing  about  the  extent 
of  England's  aid  to  Prussia  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War  or  the  extent  of  France's  aid  in 
bringing  about  the  independence  of  Italy 
from   Austrian   domination. 

V.  The   Near   East — The   Near   East  Tangle. 

1.  Show  how  and  why  each  of  the  factors  in 
the  situation  mentioned  in  the  first  para- 
graph has  delayed  the  restoration  of  peace 
in  the  region   of  the  old   Turkish  Empire. 

2.  Why  do  the  Allied  Powers  object  to  the 
restoration   of  King  Constantine  of  Greece? 

VI.  National  Problems  —  Sword  or  Olive 
Branch?  Immigration  Bill  Passes 
House.  Houston's  Horrible  Hints.  On 
the    Listening    Porch. 

1.  Do  you  agree  with  Secretary  Daniels  that 
disarmament  is  impossible  until  agreed  on 
by  the  League  of  Nations,  or  with  Senator 
Borah  that  naval  limitation,  at  any  rate, 
can  be  brought  about  by  direct  agreement 
with  Britain  and  Japan? 

2.  Why  did  the  House  of  Representatives 
adopt  a  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  all  im- 
migrant labor?  Why  did  it  limit  the  period 
of  exclusion  to  one  year? 

3.  Why  is  heavy  taxation  still  necessary  now 
that  the  war  is  over,  ^n  fact  if  not  in 
form?  Why  does  a  great  war  always  bur- 
den   the   next    generation    with    expense? 
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